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Trinity  takes  its  time 


Nonplussed  reaction  to  violence  'disturbing/  says  TA 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


A  violent  altercation  outside  a  lec- 
ture hall  earlier  this  year  has  left 
Tatjana  Lichtenstein  with  serious 
concerns  about  U  of  T's  vigilance  in 
protecting  students. 
Lichtenstein,  a  TA  in  Professor  Do- 
ris Bergen's  Europe  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury class,  was  shocked  by  what  she 
called  "a  public  attack"  on  March  6. 
As  unsettled  as  she  was  by  the  at- 
tack, Lichtenstein  also  expressed 


grave  misgivings  over  U  of  T's  han- 
dling of  the  incident. 
"The  university  was  not  prepared 
to  do  anything  to  protect  us,"  she 
accused.  Lichtenstein  wanted  two 
of  the  students  embroiled  in  the 
fight,  whom  she  saw  as  the  aggres- 
sors, to  be  banned  from  tutorials 
and  lectures. 

"1  did  not  want  the  other  TAs  to  be 
teaching  them,  and  1  certainly  did 
not  want  them  to  be  placed  in  my 
own  tutorials,"  she  said. 
According  to  Lichtenstein,  a  stu- 


dent in  the  class  identified  only  as 
"Dave"  was  targeted  for  a  beating 
by  two  classmates  whom  he  told  to 
"shut  up"  when  they  were  talking 
over  the  professor's  lecture. 
A  junior  TA  in  the  course,  who  tu- 
tored one  of  the  accused  attackers, 
was  called  to  help  and  witnessed 
the  end  of  the  fight.  When  this  TA 
sought  to  have  the  two  alleged  ag- 
gressors kicked  out  of  tutorials, 
history  department  chair  Dr.  Jane 
Abray  told  her  that,  in  accordance 
with  university  policies,  the  ac- 


cused would  not  be  removed  from 
class  until  proven  guilty. 
When  asked  to  comment,  Abray 
said  that  university  confidentiality 
policies  prevent  her  from  speaking 
publicly  about  the  incident. 
Lichtenstein  found  the  refusal  baf- 
fling. 

"There  were  so  many  witnesses  to 
this  incident,  it  was,  you  know,  a 
public  attack,"  she  said. 
Fei  "Angus"  Ni,  one  of  the  alleged 
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'Dismantling' 

Student 

Services 


Naushad  AN  Husein 
&  Andre  Bovee-Begun 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Innis  College  town  hall  erupted  into 
a  cacophony  of  dissenting  voices 
last  Friday  as  a  proposal  for  a  mas- 
sive restructuring  of  Student  Affairs 
was  presented  to  staff  and  students 
by  Vice-Provost  students  David 
Farrar.  Worried  staff  and  angry  stu- 
dent union  representatives  voiced 
concerns  about  several  different  as- 
pects of  the  new  structure. 
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Prisoners'  pay  up 


Naushad  All  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


As  an  angry  group  of  students 
stormed  out  of  Governing  Council's 
April  26  meeting,  some  of  them  threw 
pamphlets  reading  "Sentenced  to 
Debt"  at  scowling  council  members. 
This  came  after  GC  voted  to  increase 
fees  by  a  cross-campus  average  of 
about  4.3  per  cent  per  year  for  do- 
mestic undergrads  for  the  next  five 
years — the  maximum  increase  al- 
lowed by  the  government. 

The  motion  sought  the  approval  of 
the  proposed  tuition  fee  schedules 
for  publicly  funded  and  self-funded 
programs..  The  increase  will  give  the 
university  a  $274  million  increase  in 
revenue,  and  assumes  a  $30  million 
bonus  in  government  funding,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  current  gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  announced  the 
decision 

In  a  noisy  Council  Chamber  packed 
with  students  and  union  members 
protesting  the  fee  increase,  every 
non-student  governor  but  two,  Di- 
ana Alii  and  P.C.  Choo,  voted  for  the 
hike.  The  vote  was  held  immediately 
after  the  last  of  a  series  of  pleas  by 
student  reps  and  governors  to  reject 
the  fee  boost. 

"By  increasing  our  tuition  fees,  we 
are  doing  the  dirty  work  of  the  Mc- 
Guinty  Liberals  for  them,"  said  Emily 
Shelton,  former  UTSU  VP  external. 

"Ontario  remains  the  state  with 
the  lowest  funding  for  higher  educa- 
tion per  capita." 

"Certainly,  admin  can  pressure  the 
government  to  lower  fees  in  ways 
students  can't,"  Shelton  stated  after 
the  meeting. 

"If  we  had  advocacy  from  the  U  of 
T  president  and,  let's  face  it,  the  Ca- 
nadian academic  elite,  we'd  get  much 
more  attention." 

Both  president  David  Naylor,  pro- 


Singin'  in  the  rain:  Outgoing  UTSU  president  Jen  Hassum  (far  left)  and  UTMSu  p. 
Wailed  Khogali  (centre)  round  up  the  usual  suspects  to  protest  tuition  hikes. 


iuent 


vost  Vivek  Goel,  and  most  of  the 
other  administrators,  made  state- 
ments referencing  the  enormous 
deferred  maintenance  costs  in  their 
speeches. 

Governor  Susan  Eng  urged  stu- 
dents not  to  protest  against  GC,  but 
to  work  with  the  administration  to 
pressure  the  provincial  government 
for  more  funding.  "The  students 
must  pick  their  targets  and  allies 
in  the  fight  for  lowered  tuition,"  she 
said. 

"The  students  should  be  disap- 
pointed, they  haven't  got  what  they 
want,"  Eng  allowed.  "But  scream- 
ing and  shouting  will  only  harden 
people's  minds.  The  students  have 
to  work  together  with  the  adminis- 
tration. They  must  form  a  critical 
mass  that  the  government  cannot 
ignore." 

However,  Shelton  and  UTSU's  in- 
coming VP  external  Dave  Scrivener 
were  far  from  convinced,  that  the 


administration  would  be  a  strong 
ally  to  their  movement.  "They  ap- 
pear to  be  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  students  must  be  forced 
into  debt,"  Scrivener  said. 

If  GC  had  voted  down  the  tuition 
hike,  said  Eng,  the  loss  of  $18  million 
in  tuition  revenue  would  be  spread 
across  the  entire  budget  next  year, 
compromising  the  quality  of  the 
university's  facilities. 

Choo  asked  to  know  where  the  30 
per  cent  increase  in  revenues  from 
provincial  government  funding  had 
been  used. 

Ontario's  student  access  guaran- 
tee that  "no  student  offered  admis- 
sion to  a  program  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  should  be  unable  to  en- 
ter or  complete  the  program  due  to 
lack  of  financial  means"  is  one  that 
remains  compromised,  said  Choo. 

Even  before  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil meeting  began,  a  group  of  cur- 
rent and  former  student  leaders 


camped  out  in  the  rain  in  front  of 
Simcoe  Hall  to  lobby  those  on  their 
way  to  the  meeting. 

"Don't  let  them  do  it!"  Walied  Kho- 
gali catcalled  to  a  passing  governor 
on  his  way  to  vote  on  the  fee  hike. 

Khogali,  also  president  of  the 
UTM  Students'  Union,  was  one  of 
two  students  dressed  as  a  prisoner, 
with  cards  hanging  around  their 
necks  advertising  the  cost  of  their 
education. 

"I  know  at  least  two  students  per- 
sonally who  were  unable  to  continue 
their  program  due  to  unavailability 
of  funds,"  Khogali  claimed. 

He  conceded  even  before  the 
meeting  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  possibility  that  the  motion  would 
be  voted  down. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "if  the 
Vote  is  close,  it  would  be  a  very 
strong  message  to  whoever  is  listen- 
ing." 

Khogali  remained  undaunted  by 
the  near-unanimous  'Yes'  vote,  find- 
ing encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
at  least  some  of  the  governors  had 
voted  against  the  budget. 

"I  think  the  meeting  was  a  suc- 
cess in  highlighting  the  plight  of  stu- 
dents on  the  issue,  and  stirred  up  a 
debate.  Some  administrators  voted 
against  the  motion." 

"I  love  this  institution  to  no 
bounds,"  declared  Saswati  Deb,  one 
of  six  students  who  sits  on  the  GC. 
"But  a  burden  like  this  on  students 
makes  student  experience  much 
poorer... because  student  experi- 
ence involves  much  more  than  just 
the  facilities  they  have  available." 

Deb  continued,  "It's  not  just  U  of 
T  students  that  have  to  go  though 
this,  students  in  every  institution 
of  higher  education  in  Ontario  pay 
way  too  much,  and  worry  much  too 
much  about  their  debts.  The  gov- 
ernment really  needs  to  listen  to  the 
students." 


TOWN  HALL  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

The  reorganization  announcement 
took  Student  Services  employees  by 
surprise,  and  a  meeting  was  hastily 
organized  on  May  3  to  present  the 
concerns  of  staff  and  student  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mary  Bird,  a  representative  from 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
an  international  labour  union  that 
represents  over  4,000  administrative 
and  support  staff  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  echoed  the  suspicions  of 
other  panelists  who  held  their  own 
town  hall  on  May  4  to  react  to  the  re- 
organization. 

"Student  Services  seems  to  us  to 
be  being  dismantled,  rather  than  re- 
organized," she  warned. 

Bird  urged  the  crowd  to  give  spe- 
cial thought  to  the  reorganization's 
plans  for  the  part-time  doctors  at 
U  of  T's  Health  Service.  The  ap- 
proximately 27  doctors  have  been 
informed  that  part-time  workers  are 
being  phased  out. 

"It  sounds  as  if  they  want  full-time 
doctors.  There's  not  a  physician  in 
the  city  who  will  work  full-time  for 
Health  Service... Do  they  not  know 
that,  or  do  they  actually  want  to 
eliminate  the  doctors?"  she  asked. 

Panelist  and  APUS  VP  internal  Jeff 
Peters  denounced  the  reorganiza- 
tion, accusing  the  administration  of 
taking  deliberate  steps  to  exclude 
students  from  the  process. 

"It's  no  coincidence  this  is  happen- 
ing at  the  end  of  April  and  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  It  happens  in  such  a  way 
that  students  don't  have  a  chance 
to  really  engage  in  the  process,"  he 
fumed. 


The  Student  Housing  Service  has 
been  told  they  are  redundant  and 
will  be  replaced  with  an  online-only 
service,  prompting  some  severe 
concerns. 

One  woman  confronted  Farrar 
about  the  possible  consequences 
for  students.  "The  housing  services 
[at  UTM  and  UTSC]  have  essen- 
tially disappeared,  and  I  think  the 
service  that's  used  out  there  is  just 
an  internet  site  called  'Craigslist,'" 
she  contended  at  Friday's  town  hall 
meeting. 

Student  unions  in  particular  were 
most  deeply  concerned  about  the 
restructuring's  planning  process.  It 
began  last  summer,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Farrar,  "We  spoke  to  all  three 
student  unions  in  the  summer  last 
year." 

UTSU  VP  internal  Faraz  Siddiqui, 
who  was  in  a  focus  group  for  the  re- 
structuring, pointed  out  that  student 
involvement  was  not  equitable. 

"In  our  group  of  six  or  seven  stu- 
dents, there  were  no  women,  and 
most  of  us  were  hand-picked  by  Far- 
rar himself,"  Siddiqui  said. 

The  concern  was  echoed  by  Mar- 
garet Shalma,  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  Barrier  Free  Access.  "The 
whole  restructuring  process  has 
been  full  of  administration  jargon," 
she  accused. 

Farrar  called  the  Council  On  Stu- 
dent Services  a  "confrontational" 
body,  adding  that  COSS  had  rejected 
seven  out  of  he  last  eight  Student 
Affairs  budgets,  and  said  that  it 
is  "something  that  will  have  to  be 
worked  on." 

Farrar's  call  for  feedback  was  tak- 
en skeptically  by  some  of  the  audi- 


UTSU  VP  internal  Faraz  Siddiqui  voices  concerns  about  the  proposed  restructuring  plan. 


ence.  The  SBFA  executives  claimed 
to  have  given  Farrar  a  "counter-pro- 
posal" weeks  ago,  but  were  disap- 
pointed about  not  having  received 
any  positive  response. 

"Two  phone  calls,  four  emails  and 
nothing  has  been  returned,"  stated 
Shalma. 

Shalma  and  her  fellow  executives 
at  SFBA  are  also  worried  about  the 


possibility  that  Disability  Services 
may  be  regrouped  with  medical,  psy- 
chiatric and  counseling  services. 

"The  universities  have  a  particu- 
lar conception  of  how  to  deal  with 
disability— disability  as  a  technical 
issue.  While  I  do  not  deny  this  im- 
portance, we  at  SFBA  feel  that  we 
should  not  be  placed  strictly  within 
a  health  cluster,"  Shalma  insisted. 


U-Pass  scammers 
scammed 


Students  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  Simon  Era- 
ser University  are  investing  in 
public  transit — by  selling  their 
discounted  student  U-Passes. 
The  eight-month  pass  costs  stu- 
dents around  $20  per  month, 
and  can  sell  online  at  upwards 
of  $300. 

The  Greater  Vancouver  transit 
authority  TransLink  has  put  a 
number  of  measures  in  place:  U- 
Passes  bear  the  student's  names 
and  photo,  and  though  passes 
can  easily  be  replaced  after 
they're  sold,  the  old  cards  are 
automatically  cancelled.  How- 
ever, buyers  get  away  with  the 
scam  because  most  bus  drivers 
don't  check  photos  or  ask  us- 
ers to  scan  their  passes  in  the 
fare  box.  To  further  curb  illegal 
sales,  TransLink  will  be  adding 
constables  to  buses,  especially 
on  major  buses  to  UBC. 

Authorities  busted  several 
students  by  posing  as  interested 
buyers  on  forums  such  as  Craig- 
slist and  Buyandsell.com.  Those 
caught  using  illegal  passes  can 
face  a  $346  fine,  and  students 
caught  selling  them  can  get  a 
non-academic  misconduct  cita- 
tion on  their  transcript. 

UBC's  student  society  is  wor- 
ried that  the  fraud  will  jeopar- 
dize the  U-Pass  program,  which 
has  grown  to  serve  47,000  people 
since  it  was  launched  in  2003. 
However,  administrators  admit 
that  their  power  to  discourage 
illegal  sales  is  limited. 

Similar  transit  programs  are 
in  place  at  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria, the  University  of  Alberta, 
Dalhousie  University  and  U  of  T's 
Mississauga  campus.  The  TTC 
has  proposed  its  own  U-Pass 
for  downtown  student,  priced  at 
$500  for  12  months,  but  debates 
over  the  no  opt-out  proposal 
mean  St.  George  is  unlikely  to 
see  such  a  pass  for  some  time. 
—JANE  BAO 

ROM  reno  redux 

More  than  a  year  after  its  plan 
to  build  a  46-storey  condo  tow- 
er was  shot  down,  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  is  again  look- 
ing at  ways  to  fill  the  space 
left  empty  by  the  mothballed 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  Pro- 
posals are  due  to  be  heard  by 
the  museum  board's  executive 
committee  on  May  17,  accord- 
ing to  the  Globe  and  Mail.  ROM 
Director  and  CEO  William  Thor- 
sell  notes  in  a  recent  press  re- 
lease that  the  Ontario  agency 
would  likely  not  announce  any 
partnerships  until  late  sum- 
mer— and  likely  not  before 
community  consultation  is 
taken  "in  an  effort  to  find  a  pro- 
posal that  creates  a  consensus 
on  what  should  be  done." 

Fierce  opposition  from  the 
University  and  the  ROM's  neigh- 
bours around  the  north  end  of 
Queen's  Park  brought  down  the 
initial  condo  proposal  in  2005, 
after  the  community  voiced 
concerns  over  a  lack  of  public 
say  in  the  matter. 

The  tower  was  one  of  the  op- 
tions the  Museum  had  looked 
into  to  provide  a  much-needed 
infusion  of  cash  for  the  Renais- 
sance ROM  renovations,  a  pro- 
gram that  includes  the  soon-to- 
be-opened  Michael  Lee-Chin 
Crystal. 
— KWOKWONG 
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'We  are  Virginia  Tech' 


UTM  Students'  Union  president  Walied  Khogali  signs  the  condolence  book  at  the  Virginia  Tech  vigil  held  at  St.  George  campus's  Multifaith  Centre. 


Mike  Ghenu 


AH  three  campuses  came  together  in  solidar- 
ity with  the  victims  of  the  worst  school  shoot- 
ing in  American  history,  offering  their  condo- 
lences to  those  affected  by  the  Virginia  Tech 
tragedy  in  a  series  of  vigils  where  students, 
staff  and  others  commemorated  the  victims 
with  speeches  and  silence. 

Susan  Addario,  U  of  T's  director  of  Student 
Affairs,  called  on  sympathizers  to  reflect  on 
the  horror  of  panicked  families  seeking  to 
reach  loved  ones  who  laid  trapped  inside  Vir- 
ginia Tech's  Norris  Hall,  one  of  the  school's 
engineering  buildings. 

"Cell  phones  in  the  pockets  of  dead  stu- 
dents were  ringing  as  the  police  officers  en- 
tered the  building  to  remove  their  bodies," 


she  said.  Addario  remarked  that  U  of  T  is  not 
so  different  from  Virginia  Tech.  "What  we 
can  offer  is  our  comradeship  and  a  sense  for 
hope,"  she  concluded.  "We  are  aware  of  their 
tragedy  and  they  are  in  our  thoughts." 

Diana  Alii  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  drew 
comparisons  to  the  horror  of  the  1986  Mon- 
treal Massacre,  when  14  women  were  mur- 
dered at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year. 

"Witnessing  that  this  happens  in  an  aca- 
demic community  is  deeply  etched  on  our 
hearts  and  minds.  Witnessing  great  potential 
cut  short  is  nothing  short  of  tragic." 

The  St.  George  campus  vigil  was  planned 
by  Saswati  Deb,  a  third-year  student.  It  took 
place  on  April  26  at  the  new  Multifaith  Cen- 
tre inside  the  Kof  fler  Institute.  A  similar  event 


took  place  at  UTM  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
UTSC  offered  its  respects  on  April  30.  The 
condolence  books  from  the  three  vigils  will 
be  put  together.  Deb  said,  and  sent  to  Virginia 
Tech  for  the  one-month  commemoration  of 
the  massacre. 

Walied  Khogali,  president  of  the  UTM  Stu- 
dents' Union,  was  the  evening's  final  speaker. 
"In  the  past  couple  of  weeks  we've  all  identi- 
fied with  Virginia  Tech,"  he  told  the  fifty-strong 
crowd.  "This  act  was  neither  provoked  nor  de- 
served. We  must  act  with  kindness  and  sincer- 
ity." "We  will  prevail,"  Khogali  asserted,  as  he 
conducted  the  assembly  into  a  chant  of  "we 
are  Virginia  Tech."  Candles  were  distributed, 
and  Deb  led  a  rendition  of  "Amazing  Grace." 
The  students,  staff  and  professors  in  atten- 
dance then  observed  a  minute  of  silence. 


//  Crisis  averted? 


U  of  T's  most  recent  publicly 
available  crisis  policy  provides 
a  brief  outline  of  how  an  emer- 
gency might  be  dealt  with  at 
Canada's  largest  university. 

The  Policy  on  Crisis  Pre- 
paredness and  Response, 
released  in  2005,  makes  ref- 
erence to  specific  guidelines 
that  are  kept  secret  to  all  but 
the  actual  responders  to  a 
crisis  situation — including  se- 
nior officials  and  members  of 
the  Crisis  Management  and 
Emergency  Response  Teams, 
said  Sergeant  Mark  Prance  of 
U  of  T's  Campus  Community 
Police. 

The  policy  shies  away  from 
revealing  specific  procedures 
or  any  details  of  the  "institu- 
tional support  mechanisms 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
an  institutional  emergency." 

Calling  it  a  "living  docu- 
ment," VP  strategic  communi- 
cations Rob  Steiner  says  the 
guidelines,  which  are  current- 
ly being  revised  and  thus  are 
not  available,  provide  a  way 
for  the  university  to  ensure 
that  the  right  people  are  "in 
the  room"  to  quickly  make  and 
implement  decisions  when  a 
crisis  situation  is  identified. 

Essentially,  the  guidelines 
call  for  the  university  to  trans- 
form the  "deliberative  and 
consultative"  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution into  a  "command  and 
control  system,"  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  university  to  do 
"what  the  police  ask  us  to  do," 
said  Steiner. 

During  a  crisis,  a  Crisis  Man- 
agement Team  of  senior  admin- 
istrators would  dictate  how 
the  university  would  operate 
as  a  whole,  while  taking  and 
relaying  instructions  from  the 
police  to  emergency  response 
teams  who  would  deal  directly 
with  the  specific  emergency. 

For  Steiner,  one  of  the  big  les- 
sons that  came  out  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Tech  shooting  tragedy  is 
how  to  quickly  get  a  message 
out  to  U  of  T's  large  and  dis- 
persed community  within  min- 
utes during  a  crisis  situation. 
— KWOKWONG 


Investigation  leaves  TAs,  students  ^in  the  dark' 


'INVESTIGATION'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

attackers,  painted  the  incident  in  a 
much  less  ugly  light. 
"I've  never  gotten  in  a  fight  in  my 
life,  and  this  just  kind  of  happened," 
said  Ni  about  the  accusations.  Ni 
said  Dave  spoke  viciously  to  him 
and  his  friend  Eugene  Chao  and 
that  the  two  went  to  speak  to  Dave 
after  class. 

"[Dave]  jumped  on  my  neck  and 
knocked  my  glasses  off... And  I  had 
to  respond.  And  basically  that's  how 
it  happened,"  he  said.  Ni  showed 
The  Varsity  a  receipt  for  a  new  pair 
of  glasses  costing  over  $300,  dated 
two  weeks  after  the  attack. 
Dave  has  not  responded  to  repeat- 
ed queries  from  The  Varsity. 
With  the  history  department  and 
the  TAs  not  seeing  eye-to-eye,  Ber- 
gen stepped  in  and  volunteered  to 
tutor  Ni  and  Chao  personally. 
"It  turned  out  to  be  very  enjoyable 
because  she  was  a  much  better  TA 
than  the  TAs  themselves,"  recalled 
Ni.  If  blame  for  the  altercation  is  to 
be  laid,  the  decision  may  rest  with 


Trinity  College  investigating  officer 
Brian  Kolenda,  a  recent  U  of  T  grad- 
uate who  is  handling  the  college's 
in-house  investigation.  Kolenda  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  incident 
due  to  the  nature  of  his  role,  but  Li- 
chtenstein  and  Ni  confirm  that  the 
course  TAs  and  all  three  students 
involved  in  the  fight  have  spoken 
with  him. 

Ni  and  Chao  themselves  approached 
the  dean  of  Trinity  College  the  week 
of  the  altercation,  but  Ni  says  he 
only  heard  from  Kolenda  near  the 
end  of  April,  well  over  a  month  and 
a  half  after  the  incident  occurred. 
Ni  has  not  heard  from  campus  po- 
lice or  the  community  security  de- 
partment. 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  the 
course's  hundreds  of  students  have 
not  been  informed  about  the  inci- 
dent. 

"To  be  honest,  I  hadn't  even  heard 
of  it,"  said  student  Jeffrey  Newber- 
ry, who  had  just  emerged  from  the 
class's  final  exam.  He  noted  that  a 
uniformed  officer  was  present  while 
students  wrote  the  exam. 


In  a  striking  twist  that  came  shortly 
after  the  altercation,  Lichtenstein 
saw  Ni  and  Chao  looking  at  auto- 
matic rifles  on  a  laptop  during  a 
lecture,  within  clear  view  of  their 
classmates. 

"I  don't  think  they're  going  to  pull 
out  a  rifle  anytime  soon,  but  1  think 
what  it's  a  sign  of  is  a  kind  of  intimi- 
dating behaviour." 
Lichtenstein  told  Kolenda  about  the 
incident,  but  Ni  only  heard  about 
it  when  The  Varsity  asked  him  to 
respond.  "Oh  my  god!  Honestly,  1 
can  see  why  someone  would  get 
scared  by  that,"  he  said.  Accord- 
ing to  Ni,  he  was  showing  Chao  a 
rifle  component  called  a  "forward 
assist,"  which  he  was  studying  for 
an  upcoming  military  test.  Ni  is  a 
member  of  the  Queen's  York  Rang- 
ers army  regiment. 
Lichtenstein  said  the  university's 
actions  have  left  her  with  a  "broad- 
er sense  of  insecurity"  about  cam- 
pus safety  at  U  of  T.  For  increasingly 
large  lectures  to  be  a  useful  learn- 
ing environment,  she  feels,  stu- 
dents need  to  be  able  to  supervise 


Jumping  the  gun:  Are  concerns  exaggerated,  or  should  U  of  T  take  no  chances? 


each  other.  "The  professor  is  stand- 
ing as  a  dot  up  on  the  stage  with  a 
microphone,  and  he  or  she  can't  re- 
ally discipline  the  students." 
Both  Trinity  College  and  U  of  T's 


Campus  Community  Police  have 
confirmed  they  are  investigating 
the  incident,  but  neither  has  re- 
vealed when  they  will  announce 
their  findings. 
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//EAT FEATHERS,  PUNK! 


Pillow-wielding  warriors  shout  catchphrases  from  300  ds  Nathan  Philips  Square  erupts  into  a  cloud  of  feathers  at  a  mass 
pillowfight  put  on  by  "interactive  public  artists"  Newmindspace.  Organizer  Kevin  Bracken  was  happy  with  the  chaos.  "I  took 
some  pretty  intense  blows  to  the  head,"  he  recalled. 

Was  the  event  a  hit  or  a  miss?  According  to  Bracken  the  approximately  500  revelers  put  on  a  fantastic  fight — and  stayed 
to  clean  up  afterwards.  All  in  all,  a  good  time,  said  Bracken,  adding  "And  my  standards  are  fairly  high." 


//CAMPUS  CLOSE-UP 


Wobbly  lawsuit  built  on 
milk  crates 

Sometime  soon,  the  U  of  T  Engi- 
neering Society,  which  represents 
all  of  U  of  T's  undergraduate  engi- 
neering students,  will  be  defending 
itself  in  a  $1.25  million  injury  law- 
suit filed  by  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. Alvin  Ihsani,  a  2006  computer 
engineering  graduate,  brought  the 
lawsuit  against  the  University  of 
Toronto  Engineering  Society,  as 
well  as  the  Governing  Council,  the 
engineering  pub  Suds,  and  the  U  of 
T-run  high  school  UTS.  Ihsani  and 
his  aunt,  Silvia  Fico,  filed  the  suit 
on  July  21,  2005,  over  injuries  sus- 
tained on  January  16,  2004.  A  court 
date  is  expected  within  the  year 
but  has  not  been  set. 

On  the  final  day  of  Godiva  Week 
2004,  Ihsani  fell  off  a  stack  of  milk 
crates  and  broke  his  ankle  in  Suds, 
UTES's  pub,  which  operates  in  the 
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basement  of  Sir  Sanford  Fleming. 
UTES  operates  Suds  during  Orien- 
tation Week  and  other  social  activi- 
ties. 

Former  UTES  VP  finance  Eamon 
McDermott  is  UTES's  spokesper- 
son for  the  lawsuit.  McDermott 
said  that  Ihsani's  injuries  did  not 
occur  during  an  official  event. 

"[Ihsani]  found  some  milk  crates 
that  were  left  over  from  something 
else,  and  my  understanding  is  that 
he  and  a  buddy  started  stacking 
them  up.  And  to  reach  higher  on 
the  stack,  they  began  standing  on 
stacks  themselves,  and  you  know 
milk  crates  aren't  exactly  the  most 
stable  thing  to  stand  on  when 
they're  stacked  three  high,  and  he 
fell  off." 

Because  of  the  lawsuit,  the  soci- 
ety had  to  re-evaluate  risk  manage- 
ment procedures  and  house  poli- 
cies. While  the  insurance  company 
is  covering  the  costs  of  the  lawsuit, 
McDermott  said,  UTES  has  seen 
a  sharp  increase  in  liability  insur- 
ance costs.  Both  UTES  and  U  of  T 
have  appointed  legal  counsel  and 
are  gathering  information.  The  law- 
suit is  still  in  the  pre-trial  phase. 


Naylor: 
China' 


'Send  me  to 


The  University  of  Toronto  and  Bei- 
jing University  have  struck  an  "um- 
brella agreement"  for  international 
collaboration,  announced  U  of  T 
president  David  Naylor  in  his  pres- 
ident's address  on  May  I.  Naylor 
had  recently  returned  from  the  for- 
mal signing  ceremony  in  Beijing. 

U  of  T  has  signed  many  similar 
agreements  over  its  history,  most 
of  which  have  lapsed  due  to  lack  of 
interest. 

"We  are  cleaning  out  a  bit  of  an 
accumulation  of  agreements  that 
reflected  past  optimism  that  was 
not  always  rewarded,"  Naylor  told 
The  Varsity.  "In  the  future,  we  want 
to  strategize  which  universities  to 
make  institution-wide  agreements 
with,  and  which  we  are  just  inter- 
ested in  smaller  agreements  be- 


tween individual  faculties  or  divi- 
sions." 

With  Beijing  University,  however, 
Naylor  sees  no  shortage  of  pos- 
sible collaborations  in  areas  such 
as  biotechnology  and  East  Asian 
studies.  Citing  its  international 
prestige  and  "blue-chip  pedigree," 
Naylor  pointed  out  that  BU  already 
conducts  successful  exchanges 
with  top  American  schools  like 
Berkeley,  Stanford,  and  Yale. 

"It's  certainly  reasonable,  indeed 
arguably  overdue  for  us  to  begin  to 
explore  how  we  can  interact  more 
closely  with  them,"  he  said. 

Naylor  was  effusive  about  poten- 
tial student  experiences.  "One  can 
wander  into  archeological  centres 
in  Beijing  where  there  are  cypress 
trees  and  juniper  trees  that  are  sev- 
eral hundred  years  old,  and  then 
go  over  to  Beijing  University  where 
there  are  state-of-the-art  scientific 
facilities.  So  it's  a  wonderful  blend- 
ing of  old  and  new,  and  a  very  vi- 
brant city ." 

Collaborative  opportunities  could 
include  faculty  and  student  exchang- 
es, joint  degree  programs,  research 
projects  and  conferences.  China's 
Minister  of  Education  Zhou  Ji  ex- 
pressed special  interest  in  short- 
term  exchanges  of  one  to  two 
years,  where  Chinese  graduate 
students  would  do  research  with 
supervisors  in  North  American  in- 
stitutions and  vice-versa . 

Naylor  cautioned  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  The  agreement 
is  carefully  vague  until  the  insti- 
tutions can  find  a  mutual  comfort 
zone. 

"Because  of  the  details  that  need 
sorting  out,  those  exchanges  are 
not  going  to  appear  soon,"  said 
Naylor,  who  expects  U  of  T's  large 
population  of  Mandarin  speakers 
to  help  facilitate  the  relationship. 
He  hopes  to  send  a  delegation  of 
senior  U  of  T  academics  and  ad- 
ministrators to  Beijing  before  the 
fall-term.  Newly  appointed  assis- 
tant vice-president  Lorna  Jean  Ed- 
monds will  start  working  out  the 
details. 
—  JANEBAO 


Cop  boot 
camp  comes  to 
UofT 


Alexandra  Kazia 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


In  the  face  of  increasing  campus 
violence,  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  in  the  process  of  finalizing  and 
training  officers  in  the  Incident 
Command  System,  a  management 
and  decision-making  model  for 
critical  incidents  pioneered  in  the 
U.S. 

No  single  agency  is  equipped 
to  handle  an  emergency  situation 
alone,  and  the  goal  of  using  ICS  is 
to  coordinate  multiple  agencies, 
ensuring  swift  and  efficient  emer- 
gency response.  David  Black,  who 
also  served  campus  police  as  U  of 
T's  implementation  manager  for 
the  "Emergency  Response  Man- 
agement Solution"  communica- 
tions system,  said  that  "AH  the 
public  safety  agencies  that  campus 
police  interact  with  train  together 
using  ICS  and  are  familiar  with 
the  management  structure.  Each 
agency  knows  their  role  and  the 
roles  played  by  others.  They  speak 
the  same  language.  It  streamlines 
communications  and  control.  An 
important  feature  of  ICS  is  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  any  operation 


//ICS  IN  SEVEN  STEPS 


Implementation  Manager  David 
Black  explained  the  ICS  philoso- 
phy in  seven  steps  that  form  the 
core  of  the  system's  incident-han- 
dling philosophy.  In  the  event  of 
a  crisis,  ICS-trained  responders 
will: 

1)  Establish  control  and  commu- 
nications 

2)  Identify  the  hot  zone  (the  hot 
zone  is  the  area  of  an  incident  it 
is  unsafe  to  go  into) 


whether  it  is  a  crisis  or  not." 

In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  University 
of  Toronto  Police  Services  would 
defer  to  Toronto  Police  Services. 
Special  constables  would  likely  ad- 
vise TPS  on  the  situation  and  help 
secure  the  area. 

Black  elaborated,  "The  ICS  train- 
ing has  allowed  us  to  work  together 
with  the  same  people  that  would 
respond  from  outside  agencies. 
While  ICS  doesn't  change  the  roles 
we  play  it  does  contribute  to  the 
seamless  implementation  of  a  uni- 
fied command  structure." 

The  training  UTPS  received  was 
developed  by  Bowmac  Educational 
Services,  a  private  company  who 
worked  with  UTPS  and  TPS  to  tai- 
lor their  program  to  a  university 
environment.  In  October  2006,  U 
of  T  campus  police  hosted  the  first 
university-focused  ICS  training 
program  in  Canada. 

The  three-day  program  hosted 
representatives  from  six  Canadian 
universities  and  members  of  the 
Toronto  police,  fire  and  ambulance 
services.  According  to  Dan  Hutt, 
U  of  T's  Police  Services  manager, 
all  campus  police  will  receive  ICS 
training  over  the  next  two  years. 


3)  Establish  inner  perimeter  (to 
keep  people  out  of  the  hot  zone) 


4)  Establish  an  outer  perimeiter 
(to  create  a  large  working  area  for 
first  responders  free  of  obstruc- 
tions like  traffic) 

5)  Establish  a  command  post 

6)  Establish  a  staging  area  for  re- 
sources 


7)  Request  resources. 


Campus  police  were  among  the  attendees  of  the  ICS  premiere  at  Canadian 
universities. 
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Zero  tolerance  for  campus  violence 


University  students  everywhere  fre- 
quently engage  in  conduct  that  is 
frowned  upon  by  the  outside  world.  Our 
so-called  deviant  behaviour,  including 
drug  use,  excessive  alcohol  consump- 
tion and  sexual  promiscuity,  are  part  of 
campus  culture  and  we  wouldn't  have 
it  any  other  way. 

School  officials  generally  turn  a  blind 
eye  on  these  issues,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. A  university  is  a  place  where  stu- 
dents should  be  able  to  experience  the 
transgression  of  boundaries,  both  in- 
tellectual and  personal.  Crossing  over 
these  horizons  is  how  we  learn,  and 
we  should  therefore  be  thankful  that 
campus  police  don't  spend  their  time 
trawling  for  late-night  pot  smokers  on 
university  grounds. 

But  there  is  one  type  of  deviant  be- 


-  EDITORIAL  ^ 

haviour  that  school  officials  should 
never  close  their  eyes  to.  The  use  of  vi- 
olence by  one  student  against  another 
must  always  be  treated  as  an  issue  of 
fundamental  importance.  Anyone  who 
takes  part  in  it  forfeits  his  or  her  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  student  engaged  in 
the  educational  pursuits  that  are  the 
life-blood  of  the  university  experience. 

Even  minor  student-on-student  vio- 
lence is  antithetical  to  the  foundation 
of  what  a  university  stands  for.  We  are 
all  here,  explicitly,  to  learn  how  to  solve 
problems  with  our  thoughts,  ideas  and 
words,  not  by  violently  imposing  our 
will  on  others. 

Campus  life  is  not  just  about  attend- 


ing lectures  and  memorizing  material, 
it  is  about  being  able  to  freely  ask  ques- 
tions and  express  thoughts  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  without  fearing  any 
negative  repercussions  to  your  person. 

Physical  aggression  on  school 
grounds  impacts  more  people  than 
just  those  directly  involved.  Such  acts 
shake  the  trust  we  must  have  in  our 
peers  in  order  to  learn  alongside  them 
every  day.  They  violate  the  feelings  of 
safety  and  community  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  university's  learning  environ- 
ment. 

After  a  fight  outside  a  history  lecture 
at  Trinity  College  on  March  6,  students 
in  HIS  242H1  had  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  term  seated  next  to  men  they  knew 
were  capable  of  and  prone  to  physical 
violence.  TAs  and  students  in  their 


tutorials  had  to  engage  with  them  inti- 
mately. During  the  course's  final  exam, 
a  uniformed  security  officer  patrolled 
the  classroom.  Members  of  the  class 
reported  feeling  unsafe. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  altercation  terrorized  the  class' 
students.  But  if  just  one  person  feared 
for  his  or  her  own  safety  in  class  as  a 
result  of  the  incident,  then  the  pursuit 
of  education  at  U  of  T  has  been  dealt  a 
serious  blow. 

The  administration's  apparent  lack 
of  action  against  those  involved  in  the 
March  incident  is  a  disturbing  fact.  It 
has  been  over  two  months  since  the 
fight  took  place,  and  Trinity  College 
has  yet  to  conclude  its  investigation  or 
determine  who  was  responsible.  The 
only  sanction  dealt  out  to  the  antago- 


nists has  been  that  two  of  them  were 
removed  from  tutorials  at  the  request 
of  fearful  TAs.  This  was  hardly  punish- 
ment, as  the  two  were  privately  tutored 
by  the  professor  herself.  In  short,  the 
school  did  little  to  ensure  a  safe  learn- 
ing environment  for  students  and 
teachers. 

University  officials  need  to  take  a 
firm  stance  against  those  who  have 
committed  violence  on  campus.  Trin- 
ity should  conclude  its  investigation 
and  withhold  credits  from  whoever  is 
found  responsible.  It  should  be  the  ag- 
gressors' academic  pursuits  that  suffer 
from  their  violent  actions,  not  everyone 
else's.  For  our  time  here  to  be  success- 
ful, students  must  be  assured  that  the 
university  environment  will  always  be 
one  of  peace. 


Common  decency  goes  down  the  tubes  at  Robarts 

Poor  bathroom  etiquette  shows  students  need  to  learn  meaning  of  collective  responsibility 


Marcelina  Ju 


On  Saturday  April  29,  a  running 
water  problem  persisted  for  sev- 
eral hours  at  Robarts  Library, 
interfering  with  the  usage  of  wa- 
ter fountains,  toilets,  sinks,  and 
other  water  services.  The  library 
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maintenance  staff  asked  for  the 
public's  cooperation  in  not  using 
any  of  the  water  facilities  for  a  few 
hours. 

When  I  entered  the  washroom 
after  the  water  service  was  re- 
stored, I  was  repulsed  by  the  filth 
revealed  as  I  opened  the  doors  of 
the  stalls,  one  after  another.  Com- 
mon sense  dictates  that  when  the 
staff  asks  that  the  toilets  not  be 
flushed,  they  are  telling  you  not 
to  use  them  at  all,  not  to  use  them 
and  then  just  not  flush  them.  This 
is  a  concept  that  was  evidently 
lost  on  most  library  patrons. 

The  surprisingly  low  level  of 
cooperation  shown  that  day  is 
a  perfect  example  of  a  phenom- 
enon Garrett  Hardin  called  the 
"Tragedy  of  the  Commons."  The 
term  describes  the  effect  of  the 
inherent  tension  between  indi- 
vidual interest  and  the  collective 
good.  People  tend  to  use  common 
property  out  of  their  own  immedi- 
ate interest,  disregarding  the  col- 
lective interest.  Therefore,  any 
property  held  for  common  use  is 
doomed  to  be  overexploited  by  in- 
dividuals who  act  with  no  regard 
for  its  preservation  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

The  condition  of  the  Robarts 
washrooms  is  a  principal  example. 
Out  of  laziness  and  selfishness, 
people  refused  to  venture  outside 
the  building  and  instead  ruined  the 
facilities  for  others.  The  situation 


on  that  fateful  day  was  especially 
grim  because  many  washrooms 
became  unusable  after  just  a  few 
hours,  and  the  caretaking  staff 
does  not  work  on  weekends.  Rest 
assured  that  the  accumulated  filth 
reached  truly  tragic  proportions. 

And  it  doesn't  stop  at  wash- 
rooms. The  exploitation  of  the  en- 
vironment is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  that  we  face  today  as 
a  result  of  individuals  prioritizing 
their  own  self-interest  over  the  col- 
lective necessity  of  preserving  the 
earth.  And  what  is  the  solution? 
Privatization  seems  to  be  a  catch- 
all answer  for  many  pundits,  as 
there  is  no  "tragedy  of  the  private 
property."  If  every  inch  of  the  earth 
were  privatized,  the  popular  argu- 
ment asserts,  each  owner  would  do 
his  or  her  best  to  preserve  it.  But 
why  should  we  go  to  such  lengths? 
Why  must  the  commons  always  be 
a  tragedy?  Common  properties  are 
jour  property  too,  collective  inter- 
ests are  in jo»r  best  interest. 

Isn't  the  civil  society  that  we  live 
in  constructed  for  the  preservation 
of  all,  asking  only  that  individuals 
pay  the  small  price  of  occasionally 
sacrificing  themselves  when  it  is 
reasonable  to  do  so?  Isn't  finding  a 
working  toilet  a  fair  price  to  pay  to 
preserve  common  interest  and  de- 
cency? I  think  so.  So  to  those  who 
desecrated  the  washrooms  at  Ro- 
barts that  day:  next  time,  find  your 
own  pot  to  piss  in. 


Are  you  just  looking  out  for  No.  1  when  you  go  No.  27 
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Confessions  of  a  suburban  refugee 

Bidding  farewell  to  downtown  for  the  summer  can  feel  like  exile  to  suburbanites 


Mathew  Katz 


May  can  be  an  awesome  month  to  be  living  in 
Toronto.  Exams  wrap  up,  the  temperature  ris- 
es, classes  are  (mostly)  over,  and  you  can  sit 
outside  on  your  favourite  bar's  patio.  But  for 
many  who  live  downtown  during  the  school 
year.  May  means  moving  back  home  as  soon 
as  exams  end  to  save  some  cash.  It  is  a  time  of 
serious  dread  for  us  suburban  refugees. 

For  those  of  you  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
outlying  regions  of  the  GTA,  our  fair  city  is 
buffered  by  suburban  clone-towns  in  all  direc- 
tions. To  the  north  are  Thornhill,  Richmond 
Hill,  Markham,  and  Newmarket.  To  the  west 
are  Mississauga,  Oakville,  Milton,  and  Bur- 
lington. To  the  East  is  the  Pickering-Oshawa 
corridor,  famed  around  the  world  for  its  cre- 
ative ability  to  put  concrete  where  no  one 
else  would  think  of.  Together,  these  suburbs 
accounted  for  just  over  three  million  people 
in  2006,  according  to  Statistics  Canada,  and 
doubtless  a  fair  amount  of  U  of  T  students. 

1  myself  have  recently  had  to  move  uptown, 
from  my  independent  and  (reasonably)  glam- 
orous life  downtown  back  to  the  only  hell  I've 
ever  known-Thornhill,  a  poster-town  for  sub- 
urban excess. 

There's  a  great  deal  of  culture  shock  when 
someone  returns  to  suburban  life  from  an  ur- 
ban existence.  Gone  is  the  familiar  nightlife, 
cheap  ethnic  foods,  and  the  ability  to  stumble 
the  short  way  home  from  a  debacherous  night 
at  a  concert/house  party/Dance  Cave. 

There  is  no  more  boho-chic,  nor  is  there 
even  the  illusion  that  anyone  is  doing  any- 
thing vaguely  hip  -  and  mocking  hipsters  can 
be  a  major  source  of  amusement  for  anyone 
who's  never  lived  south  of  the  401.  Life  is  re- 


Is  there  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  sun  setting  over  a  strip  mall? 


placed  with  concrete,  strip  malls  and  power 
centers. 

All  suburbs  are  essentially  the  same-car- 
bon-copy houses,  lots  of  streets,  and  about 
three  things  to  do.  A  returning  suburban  exile 
has  the  choice  of  spending  his  or  her  nights 
in  an  incredibly  thrilling  24-hour  Tim  Horton's 
(where  you're  bound  to  run  into  at  least  ten 
people  you  knew  from  high  school,  three  of 
which  you  actually  ever  wanted  to  see  again) 


or  going  to  the  gigantic  local  multiplex  with  a 
parking  lot  larger  than  St.  George  campus  to 
see  Spiderman  3-again. 

The  third  option  generally  enhances  the  first 
two,  and  is  typically  the  most  frequently  cho- 
sen. That  is  of  course,  doing  incredibly  illegal 
things  with  illicit  substances  in  your  friend's 
basement  or  a  nearby  park.  Nights  like  this 
typically  culminate  in  awkward  conversations 
with  parents  that  either  end  in  giggling,  confu- 


sion or  a  request  by  the  'rents  to  join  in,  in  an 
attempt  to  seem  "radical"  to  their  kids. 

Escaping  to  any  suburban  bar  is  barely 
even  an  option  without  a  lot  of  planning. 
There  are  few,  and  they  often  have  ridiculous 
hours  -  some  aren't  even  open  Friday  nights. 
If  you  just  want  to  go  out  with  a  few  friends, 
suburban  bars  will  almost  certainly  only  have 
about  ten  other  people  in  them  -  the  requisite 
strange  older  folks,  and  the  occasional  very- 
late  twenties  people  who  never  actually  left 
the  suburbs.  You're  certain  to  be  served  by 
a  varcicose-veined  woman  named  Flo,  Edna, 
or  Christmas  who  refers  to  you  as  "hon"  and 
dresses  in  a  way  that  reveals  to  you  things 
that  should  have  been  forgotten  a  long  time 
ago.  Unless  you  invite  enough  people  to  fill  the 
bar  and  make  sure  that  about  half  of  them  are 
designated  drivers,  it's  not  going  to  be  pretty 
sight. 

But  the  worst  shock  of  returning  to  the 
suburbs  from  downtown  has  to  be  the  recent 
light-speed  proliferation  of  Smart! Centres. 
This  development  company  is  responsible 
for  "unenclosed  shopping  centres"-which  is 
to  say,  concrete-laden  collections  of  big-box 
retailers,  anchored  around  a  Wal-Mart  and 
ugly-as-sin  architecture.  These  are  the  sort 
of  places  where  customers  drive  between  one 
store  and  another. 

SmartlCentres  are  popping  up  in  every 
suburb,  ensuring  that  nothing  new  or  fun 
will  make  its  way  to  suburban  clone-towns 
any  time  soon.  But  who  needs  public  space, 
creativity,  or  parks  when  you  can  get  shaving 
cream  at  half  price?  This  is  what  I  tell  myself 
as  I  count  down  the  days  on  my  U  of  T  plan- 
ner, waiting  to  be  drinking  on  Future's  patio 
sometime  soon. 


1%  ; 
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jOTS  in  lat 

NEW  MILLENNIUM 


INTRODUCING 


A  photographic  exhibition 
on  the  emigration  of  Italians 
from  Venezia  GiuHa,  Trieste, 
Istria,  Fiume  and  Dalmatia. 


Kruger  Flall,  Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 

Exhibition  Schedule 

May  22  12p.m.-7p.m. 

May  23  12p.m. -6p.m. 

iMay  24  12p.m.-4p.m. 

May  25  12p.m.-6p.m. 

May  26  12p.m.-5p.m 

May  27  12  p.m.- 5  p.m. 


Tliis  eidiibition  is  fnndf<l  throng  the  Government  of 
Ministry  of  Citizciubip  &  Cuhurc  and  private  donon 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STUDENTS  TAKE  OVER  NYC! 

«  DAY  ADVeJTURE  1^  ^EW  YORK  CFTY 
FOR  JEWISH  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AGES  18-24  OTCY! 
ONLY  $199  +  AIRFARE! 

Includes  all  accomodations  and  meals. 

*Hft  the  main  tourist  attractions:  Ellis  Island,  ™^[^-  '^^H^l^.J^i^^ 

Times  Square,  Empire  State  Building,  Museums,  ARTS  8t  SCENCES  (<>"  ma/""  eligible) 

Stii  Avenue,  Yankees/Mets,  and  more!  TRIP  2:  May  27th  -  June  5th 

.J  .  WAi  I  STRFFT       Bushes,  Accounting, 

♦Outdoor  activities!  ^1^*-  OinCCI  'and  Economics  Malors  ONLY) 

TRIP  3:  June  10th  -  June  18th 
•Meet  VKlth  titans  of  the  corporate  world  XUAi  |   CTRPPT  (for  Business,  Accounting, 

wm.1.  OinCCI  and  Economics  Majors  only) 

♦Dorm  In  the  Brownstone  Jewish  Collegiate  Center  TRIP  4:  June  24th  -  July  3rd 

on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  ARTS  8t  SCIENCES  f"«  m»iors  elig/WeJ 

♦Jewish  topics  like  Business,  Uw  and  Medical  Ethics,  5=  Ju'V  8th  -  July  l6th 

Mysticism,  Spirituality,  Leadership  PRE-MED  («''  majors  eligible) 

*4  tracks  to  choose  from  TRIPS:  July  29th -August  7th 
LAW  (all  majois  eligible) 


XJatemyi 

APPLY  ONLINE  WWW.THEIVIETROTRIP.COIVi  OR  CALL  212.921.9090  AND  ASK  FOR  JENNIFER 
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Hot  Docs  heats  up 

Toronto  test  enjoys  another  bumper  crop  of  cool  docs 
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Radheyan  Simonpillai,  Chandler  Levack, 
Jordan  Bimm  

The  cinematic  fireball  that  Is  the  Hot  Docs  Cana- 
dian International  Film  Festival  grew  again  this 
year,  increasing  both  in  size  and  scope.  With  over 
68,000  patrons  (a  thirty  three  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year's  turnout)  attending  200  screenings 
of  129  films  at  eight  different  theatres,  the  home- 
grown festival's  fourteenth  incarnation  garnered 
media  attention  from  all  over  the  globe — even 
CNN  wanted  a  piece  of  the  action  this  year.  In 
addition  to  movies,  the  festival  also  featured  in- 
dustry panel  discussions,  filmmaker  workshops 
and  Docs  of  Schools,  a  series  of  special  screen- 
ings that  introduced  a  record  15,000  high  school 
students  to  the  art  of  the  documentary.  So  with- 
out further  ado,  here  are  The  Varsity's  picks  for 
what  was  hot  and  what  was  not  at  this  year's  Hot 
Docs.— J.B. 


Let's  All  Hate  Tomnto-  Directed  by:  Albert  Neren- 
berg  and  Rob  Spence 

I  never  lent  much  credence  to  the  idea  that  peo- 
ple could  legitimately  hate  Toronto.  And  after  wit- 
nessing the  sheer  emptiness  of  Albert  Nerenberg 
and  Rob  Spence's  "documentary"  Let's  All  Hate 
Toronto — which  presupposes  a  national  hatred 
for  the  nation's  real  capital  (whoops) — I'm  not 
at  all  convinced.  Traveling  coast-to-coast  on  a 
supposed  Toronto  Appreciation  tour  is  the  self- 
proclaimed  "Mister  Toronto"  (co-director  Rob 
Spence),  who  quickly  gives  up  on  conducting  any 
genuine  interviews  and  instead  resorts  to  coax- 
ing other  Canucks  to  retaliate  against  his  clown- 
ish T-dot  loving  jive  with  some  loathsome  play- 
acting of  their  own,  ail  of  which  for  some  reason 
made  its  way  into  a  documentary  film  festival.  It 
becomes  apparent  that  any  hatred  towards  To- 
ronto is  really  just  a  lazy  ploy  to  grab  attention, 
and  the  directors  must  subsequently  resort  to 
their  own  antics  to  keep  the  film  going.  Though 
Mister  Toronto's  fodder  works  for  cheap  laughs, 
any  serious  exeimination  of  the  subject  is  thrown 
out  the  window. — R.S. 

Rating:  VWW 

Manufacturing  Dissent -Dkected  by:  Debbie 
Melnyk  and  Rick  Caine 

Taking  on  the  cult  of  documentary-maker  Mi- 
chael Moore  would  be  a  pretty  brave  move, 
if  filmmakers  Debbie  Melnyk  and  Rick  Caine 
weren't  so  goddamn  Canadian  about  it.  Employ- 
ing the  structure  of  Moore's  1989  Roger  and  Me, 
Melnyk  follows  the  baseball-capped  guru  on  his 
"Slackers  Across  America"  campaign  in  pursuit  of 
a  sit-down  interview  that  never  seems  to  surface. 
Along  the  way,  she  does  manage  to  interview  a 
bevy  of  notable  filmmakers  (Albert  Maysles), 
notorious  leftists  (Ralph  Nader)  and  kitchen  sink 
talking  heads  (Noam  Chomsky)  about  exactly 
what  Moore  has  contributed  to  documentary  cin- 
ema and  the  anti-Bush  movement.  While  some 
interesting  revelations  are  made  (it  turns  out  that 
Moore  scored  not  only  one  but  two  interviews 
with  CEO  Roger  Smith,  and  majorly  screwed  over 
Mother  Jones  in  his  limited  tenure  as  Editor-in- 
Chief),  Melnyk  seems  to  shy  away  from  asking 
questions  that  might  depict  Moore  as  anything 
less  than  a  mythological  figure.  Even  when  she 
finally  gets  her  chance  to  speak  to  the  man  him- 
self, all  she  can  do  is  make  sheepish  references  to 
her  Canadian  background  and  receive  a  lopsided 
hug  in  return.  Blame  Canada  indeed. — C.L. 

Rating:  WVW 

My  Second  Ufe/Dreamworid-D\rec{ei  by: 

Douglas  Gayeton/Jorien  Van  Nes 

Can  we  get  a  second  chance  at  life,  even  if  it's  only 
on  the  Internet?  Is  it  possible  to  fall  in  love  with 


a  pixel?  And  what  exactly  is  the  point  of  buying 
a  virtual  bed,  if  we're  never  going  to  sleep  in  it? 
Two  fascinating  documentaries  capture  the  bi- 
zarre intricacies  of  Second  Life,  an  online  domain 
that  is  increasingly  superceding  the  realities  of 
those  who  access  it.  My  Second  Life  tackles  the 
intrapersonal  angle,  chronicling  the  adventures 
of  a  Dutch  man  who  decides  to  travel  to  Boston 
to  hook  up  with  his  pixilated  counterpart  in  per- 
son. (The  post-coital  interview  is  nail-bitingly 
awkward.)  Dreamworld,  touted  as  the  only  docu- 
mentary ever  to  be  filmed  inside  the  Second  Life 
world,  goes  farther,  re-envisioning  the  realities 
of  an  emblematic  character  who  chooses  to  tra- 
verse a  landscape  of  falsified  objects  and  dreams. 
While  I  found  the  latter  to  be  a  little  heavy  on  the 
T.S.  Elliot  quotations,  the  existential  aims  of  the 
project  prove  that  truth  can  be  discovered  in  a 
URL.— C.L. 

My  Second  Ufa  Rating:  VVVVW 
Dreamwortd  Rating:  WVW 


//HOT  DOCS  AUDIENCE  PICKS 


Shosts  of  Abu  Ghraib  -  Directed  by:  Rory 
Kennedy 

The  media  hoopla  surrounding  prisoner  abuse 
at  Abu  Ghraib  was  the  War  on  Terror's  version 
of  the  notorious  My  Lai  Massacre  in  Vietnam. 
Both  saw  photos  of  heinous  crimes  make  their 
way  stateside,  to  the  dismay  of  both  embar- 
rassed bureaucrats  and  the  outraged  public,  fu- 
eling anti-war  sentiments.  While  the  Abu  Ghraib 
scandal  was  treated  as  an  isolated  incident  by 
those  in  office,  director  Rory  Kennedy's  clever, 
concise,  and  hard-hitting  investigation,  The 
Ghosts  of  Abu  Ghraib,  begs  to  differ.  Through 
interviews  with  a  number  of  talking-heads — 
which  include  testimony  from  intellectuals,  sol- 
diers who  actually  had  a  hand  in  the  event,  and 
victims  captured  in  the  camera's  brutal  close- 
ups — Kennedy's  film  develops  into  a  well-bal- 
anced essay  on  the  decisions  and  conditions 
that  made  torture  possible.  What  Kennedy  dis- 
covers is  the  danger  of  a  militant  government 
that  ignores  the  Geneva  Conventions  (since 
Iraq  never  signed  them)  and  routinely  exploits 


1.  War/Dance  (D:  Sean  Fine,  Andrea  Nix  Fine;  USA) 

2.  We  Are  Together  (D.  Paul  Taylor;  UK) 

3.  Garbage  Warrlor(D:  Oliver  Hodge;  UK) 

4.  The  Suicide  Tourist  (d.  John  Zaritsky;  Canada) 

5.  Forbidden  Lie${D:  Anna  Broinowski;  Australia) 

6.  NankingiQ:  Bill  Guttentag,  Dan  Sturman;  USA) 

7.  City  Idolid:  Arturo  Perez  Torres;  Canada) 

8.  Hear  And  Now(D:  Irene  Taylor  Brodsky;  USA) 

9.  Chichester's  Choice  (D:  Simonee  Chichester;  Canada) 

10.  Forever  (D:  Heddy  Honigmann;  Netherlands) 


loopholes  in  the  textbook  definition  of  torture. 
The  film  is  book-ended  by  archival  footage  of 
the  famous  Milgram  Experiment,  where  human 
subjects  were  willing  to  electrocute  others  so 
long  as  they  were  relieved  of  the  responsibility. 
A  nice  touch,  considering  that  the  experiment 
used  to  understand  the  Holocaust  applies  so 
well  to  current  events. — R.S. 

Rating:  WVW 


ioraWe- Directed  by:  Alan  Zweig 

Canadian  filmmaker  Alan  Zweig's  third  film  in 
a  documentary  series  devoted  to  the  fixated 
and  self-effacing.  Lovable  tackles  what  might  be 
the  most  controversial  topic  of  all:  loneliness. 
In  a  series  of  brutally  honest  interviews  with 
long-time  singletons,  Zweig  investigates  what  it 
means  to  be  loved  and  why  some  people  con- 
tinue to  remain  alone.  While  this  may  sound 
a  little  morose,  Zweig's  Woody-Allen-on-neu- 
rotic-pills delusions  (entirely  captured  in  the 
reflection  of  a  tiny  bathroom  mirror)  and  the 
acid-tongued  comments  of  the  all-female  cast, 
manage  to  create  a  charming  and  heartfelt  work 
that  truly  articulates  the  meaning  of  loneliness 
in  the  bravest  and  hilarious  of  ways.  The  icing 
on  your  Future's  Bakery  carrot  cake  as  you  call 
your  mother  afterwards:  a  killer  Can-con  indie 
soundtrack  featuring  Julie  Doiron  and  Luke 
Doucet.— C.L. 


Rating:  WVW 


The  Bodybuilder  and  I -D\{ecte6  by:  Bryan 
Friedman 

There  certainly  isn't  any  impartiality  in  The 
Bodybuilder  and  I,  considering  that  the  subject 
of  the  doc  is  director  Bryan  Friedman's  own  re- 
lationship with  his  long-absent  father  Yet  the 
Best  Canadian  Feature  winner  is  a  charmer 
nonetheless,  precisely  because  of  its  stark  hon- 
esty and  personal  warmth. 

The  bodybuilder  referenced  in  the  title  is  Bill 
Friedman,  a  deadbeat  dad  and  former  worka- 
holic who — upon  the  collapse  of  his  second 
marriage — sold  his  law  firm  and  his  mansion, 
and  obsessively  hit  the  gym  to  stave  off  a  crip- 
pling bout  of  depression.  At  59,  Bill  already  has 
one  world  championship  under  his  belt — in  the 
geriatric  division  no  less — and  is  going  for  an- 
other, all  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  26-year- 
old  son. 

The  relationship  between  father  and  son  is 
about  as  tense  as  Bill's  flexed  bleep.  Compared 
to  Bill's  bulk  and  brawny  machismo,  Bryan 
seems  like  the  jilted,  weepy,  effeminate  type. 
He's  a  son  who  can't  comprehend  how  a  father 
can  pay  so  much  attention  to  his  abs,  but  none 
to  his  own  children. 

The  Bodybuilder  and  I  works  not  only  as  an 
insider's  look  into  the  world  of  geriatric  body- 
building but  also  as  a  melodrama  of  Hollywood 
proportions.  Never  shying  away  from  those 
embarrassing  caught-on-camera  moments,  the 
film  pays  delicate  first-hand  attention  to  the  in- 
ner workings  of  the  family  unit  while  refusing  to 
trim  the  unflattering  fat. — R.S. 


Rating:  VWv^ 


Yoga,  Inc.  -  Directed  by:  John  Philp 

There's  more  to  yoga  than  Lululemon  track 
pants  and  designer  water  bottles.  But  watch- 
ing John  Philp's  documentary  on  the  burgeon- 
ing industry  of  all  things  downward  dog,  you'd 
never  know  it.  The  filmmaker  decides  to  focus 
on  Bikram  Choudhury,  a  Trump-like  despot  of 
the  yoga  industry  trying  to  copyright  his  Sun 
Salutations  before  independent  owners  can 

SEE  'HOT  DOCS' -ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Hopped  on  Pop! 

By  Chandler  Levack 


Reality  TV  show  lets 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag 

Wanna  do  some  summertime  decon- 
struction?  Take  the  name  of  P.  Diddy 
supergroup  "The  Pussycat  Dolls" 
(best  known  for  the  achingly  good 
single  "Don't  Cha"  and  celebrity  guest 
performers)  and  remove  the  felines. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  reality  TV  show 
"The  Search  For  the  Next  Pussycat 
Doll." 

The  concept?  Place  20-odd  insecure 
ladies  with  the  burning  desire  to  be- 
come pseudo-strippers/pop  stars  in 
a  Los  Angeles  studio  and  watch  what 
happens... hopefully  while  trying  to 
incite  lesbianic  behaviour.  Hosted  by 
Sugar  Ray's  Mark  McGrath  (who  is  si- 
lently cursing  the  rehab  sponsor  who 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  idea) 
and  judged  by  Geffen  Records  CEO 
David  Geffen  and  infamous  "didn't 
snitch"  hosebag  L'il  Kim,  it's  hard  to 
identify  what  this  show  was  trying  to 
achieve. 

The  final  three  contestants  includ- 
ed Chelsea,  a  hopeful,  blunt-banged 
singer  who  used  to  be  "totally  obese, 
like  150  pounds,"  Melissa  R.,  who 
strived  for  her  dreams  against  the 
wishes  of  her  successful  doctor  par- 
ents, and  the  winner  Asia,  a  proud  18- 
year-old  single  mother.  But  what  were 
they  competing  for?  The  irony  is  that 
aside  from  that  one  chick  with  the 
pencil-thin  eyebrows,  nobody  in  the 
Pussycat  Dolls  actually  sings.  At  best, 
the  competition  offers  the  chance  to 


WHAT'S  NEW  PUSSYCAT:  Reality  TV  host  Mark  McGrath  presides  over  one  excited  pussy  cat  doll. 


become  another  ornamental  figure, 
a  glorified  video  'ho.  Let's  pray  that 
they're  hotter  than  your  girlfriend. 

One  wannabe  Doll  admitted  that 
she  had  curled  her  long  brown  hair  for 
hours,  trying  to  differentiate  herself 
from  yet  another  Melissa.  In  another 
episode,  Melissa  R.  clinched  the  chal- 
lenge for  having  the  most  rambunc- 
tious rump  shaking — determined  by 


the  level  of  enthusiasm  from  a  group 
of  perplexed  Las  Vegas  tourists.  To 
properly  appreciate  this  absurdity 
you  need  to  picture  four  young  girls 
on  stage  (a  silver  pole  surreptitiously 
placed  to  one  side),  awkwardly  cir- 
cling each  other  in  spike  heels  while 
warbling  the  lyrics  to  Christina  Agu- 
ilera's  "1  Turn  to  You."  "There  was  no 
emotion  to  that  performance,"  re- 


marked Geffen  in  his  $1000  frames  to 
a  contestant  holding  back  tears,  lest 
her  fake  eyelash/mascara  concoction 
implode.  "You  have  to  feel  that  song  in 
your  gut,"  added  L'il  Kim  helpfully. 

Robin  Antin,  the  omnipotent  cre- 
ator of  the  group,  had  facial  features 
so  heavily  plasticized  she  could  be 
better  categorized  as  some  sort  of  liv- 
ing sculpture.  Her  barking  demands 


about  "the  female  empowerment  that 
the  PCD  represents!"  were  blasted 
through  the  inner  recesses  of  her  nose 
as  she  willed  her  lids  to  blink. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  plenty 
of  girls  out  there  who  burn  carbs 
to  Carmen  Electra's  strip-aerobics 
and  lip-synch  lyrics  like  "You  wanna 
chill  in  my  Leimborghini,  You  wanna 
look  but  you  don't  wanna  see"  into 
the  rear-view  mirror  of  their  Honda 
Civics,  but  they  aren't  subject  to  the 
scrutinizing  gaze  of  middle  America. 
The  object  of  "The  Search  for  the  Next 
Pussycat  Doll"  was  to  objectify.  And 
unlike  Ken  Mok's  "America's  Next  Top 
Model"  (which  represents  everything 
that  is  captivating  about  reality  TV), 
we  never  learned  anything  about  the 
contestants  and  we  really  didn't  care 
to  either. 

So  what  if  Mariela  was  a  great  danc- 
er? She  was,  after  all,  gaining  weight 
due  to  the  pressures  of  touring.  Is  it 
really  water-cooler  worthy  to  gripe 
that  Sisley  told  Asia  that  she  looked 
like  a  drag  queen?  Maybe  the  prec- 
edent was  set  after  the  pilot  featured 
a  montage  of  several  of  the  girls  vom- 
iting due  to  a  "flu  outbreak."  The  rea- 
son that  we  want  to  watch  real  people 
onscreen  (even  if  they're  eating  bugs 
or  wooing  Flavor  Flav)  is  that  we  care 
about  them  enough  to  invest  entirely 
in  an  alien  identity.  While  most  people 
are  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  oxy- 
moron of  "reality  TV"  in  exchange  for 
some  quality  entertainment,  these 
empty  idols  are  all  thigh  highs  and 
split  kicks,  which  for  now  earns  them 
the  dubious  title  of  Fakest  Reality  yet. 


Toronto  opens  up 

Weekend  festival  lets  you  get  behind  normally  closed  doors 


The  National  Ballet  School  is  one  of  the  150  spaces  in  this  year's  Doors  Open  Toronto. 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


If  hardcore  urban  infiltration  is  your 
thing,  we  suggest  you  pick  up  Access 
All  Areas:  a  user's  guide  to  the  art  of  ur- 
ban exploration  by  the  late  Jeff  Chap- 
man. This  book  will  tell  you  how  to 
dodge  subway  trains  while  running 
through  TTC  tunnels,  navigate  To- 
ronto's hidden  storm  drains,  success- 
fully evade  hotel  security,  and  even 
fashion  your  own  "credibility  props." 

For  those  who  enjoy  a  safer,  softer 
approach  to  urban  infiltration,  there's 
Doors  Open  Toronto,  a  two  day  festi- 
val which  runs  Saturday  May  26  and 
Sunday  May  27.  The  concept  is  simple 
enough:  allow  anybody  and  every- 
body the  chance  to  access  spaces 
which  would  normally  be  off-limits. 
Started  back  in  1999,  the  2006  Doors 
Open  Toronto  featured  a  whopping 
143  buildings  for  participants  to 
explore — and  the  best  part  is,  the 
whole  deal  is  free.  Everything  from 
boardrooms  to  bedrooms,  churches 
to  breweries,  opulent  arenas  of  high 
society  to  eco-friendly  buildings 
with  green  rooftops.  Doors  Open  is  a 
great  chance  to  get  out  and  explore 
Toronto. 

This  year,  the  festival  features  150 
spaces  scattered  all  over  the  city.  For 
the  historically  inclined,  there's  Scad- 
ding  Cabin  at  25  British  Columbia  Rd., 
built  in  1794  by  the  Queen's  Rangers, 
which  holds  the  record  for  being 
Toronto's  oldest  house.  There's  also 
Queen's  Wharf  Lighthouse,  designed 


by  Kivas  Tully  in  1861  and,  standing 
11  metres  tall,  used  to  guide  ships  to 
the  safety  of  Toronto  Harbour  Also 
open  will  be  Mackenzie  House  Muse- 
um (the  onetime  residence  of  Toron- 
to's first  mayor,  William  Lyon  Mack- 
enzie King),  Fort  York,  Old  City  Hall, 
and  the  Distillery  Historic  District, 
which  features  the  former  home  of 
Toronto's  malt  kilns  and  sports  some 
cool  tunnels  to  boot. 

Culture  vultures  will  be  excited  to 
explore  arty  spaces  like  The  Lorraine 
Kimsa  Theatre  for  Young  People 
(formerly  Young  People's  Theatre), 
originally  designed  by  architect  H.G. 
Salisbury  and  built  in  1887.  The  doors 
to  Canada's  National  Ballet  School, 
known  as  "the  jewel  on  Jarvis"  and 


billed  as  "a  dynamic  blend  of  re- 
stored heritage  buildings  and  trans- 
parent contemporary  pavilions,"  will 
be  open,  as  will  the  CBC  building,  the 
Carlu,  and  that  floating  box  other- 
wise known  as  OCAD  Sharp  Centre 
for  Design. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  U  of  T 
buildings  participating:  The  MaRS 
Centre,  The  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library,  The  Soldier's  Tower, 
University  College  and  Davenport 
Garden,  just  to  name  a  few.  But  seri- 
ously, you  should  have  already  been 
to  these  places! 

For  more  information  on  Doors  Open 
Toronto,  visit  their  website  at  www. 
toronto.  ca/doorsopen 


'HOT  DOCS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

pay  their  rent.  While  the  documen- 
tary covers  a  comprehensive  span  of 
industry  proponents  (subjects  range 
from  a  lithe  yogi  searching  for  Nike 
sponsorship,  2  suntanned  corporate 
types  franchising  yoga  studios  and  a 
militant  Lower  East  Sider  merchan- 
dising "Fuck  Yoga"  yoga  mats),  it's 
too  fluffy  to  take  as  a  serious  exer- 
cise. Hey,  kind  of  like  yoga! — C.L. 

Rating:  VVvW 

Girl  Inside -directed  by:  Maya  Gallus 

Even  though  transsexuals  are  usual- 
ly a  mainstay  subject  of  documentary 
festivals,  director  Maya  Gallus  finds 
a  fiercely  intelligent  and  fascinating 
character  in  Madison  (formerly  Mat- 
thew) as  she  goes  through  a  2-year 
long  process  of  becoming  a  real 
woman.  We're  with  her  in  the  O.R. 
as  she  gets  throat  surgery  to  remove 
her  Adam's  apple,  and  we  watch  as 
she  anxiously  travels  cross-Canada 
to  reintroduce  herself  to  her  parents. 
She  even  finds  love  in  an  identified- 
straight  partner  who  holds  her  hand 
through  the  final  reconstructive 
surgery.  However,  the  true  star  is 
Madison's  Appletini-swilling  British 
grandma,  who  asks  all  the  questions 
we  were  thinking  (especially  the  dirty 
stuff)  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  pa- 
nache. Because  the  documentary  is 
constructed  realistically  and  with 
grace,  we  truly  understand  Madison's 
search  for  "the  girl  inside".  This  docu- 
mentary makes  a  powerful  statement 
about  the  underpinnings  of  gender 
and  the  difficulties  of  sussing  out 
an  identity  when  everything  looks 
wrong  below  the  belt. — C.L. 

Rating:  VVVvW 


Without  the  King -directed  by: 
Michael  Skolnik 

Winner  of  the  Special  Jury  Prize  for  In- 
ternational Feature,  director  Michael 
Skolnik's  Swaziland  doc.  Without  the 
King,  teeters  towards  your  standard 
bleeding  heart  for  Africa  fare  with 
one  crucial  exception:  this  one  has  a 
beating  heart  at  its  centre  in  the  form 
of  a  naive  but  hopeful  princess. 

While  poverty  and  HIV  rates  soar  in 
Africa's  last  absolute  monarchy.  King 
Mswati  III  hopes  to  do  the  same  in  a 
new  state-financed  private  jet  with  a 
price  tag  that  is  double  the  starving 
nation's  health  budget.  This  is  just 
one  example  of  how  out  of  touch  the 
ruling  class  of  Swaziland  remains, 
purposefully  keeping  the  wool  over 
their  eyes  while  their  own  people  suf- 
fer a  drought  and  sustain  themselves 
on  next  to  nothing. 

Skolnik's  doc  oftentimes  resorts 
to  a  pounding  and  manipulative 
soundtrack  to  amplify  the  injustice,  a 
regretful  choice  considering  both  the 
generic  use  of  this  device  and  how 
the  truth  behind  the  images  really 
speaks  for  itself.  However,  the  film 
has  a  centrifugal  force  in  its  focus 
on  Mswati's  charming  20-year-old 
daughter.  Princess  Sikhanyiso.  Pam- 
pered in  a  mansion  that  she  herself 
says  is  up  to  the  standard  of  MTV's 
Cribs,  the  aspiring  rapper  courts  the 
camera  while  blissfully  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  her  nation. 

However,  Sikhanyiso  has  an  insight 
and  a  critical  eye  that  is  both  em- 
boldening and  beyond  her  years,  and 
Sklonik's  camera  is  there  as  her  lack 
of  knowledge  gives  way  to  guilt,  de- 
pression, and  an  all-too-real  concern 
for  the  future.  Indeed,  it  is  the  prin- 
cess herself  who  becomes  the  film's 
most  affected  audience,  and  we  get 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  how  art 
can  inspire  change. — R.S. 

Rating:  VVVW 
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Bullies,  bare  fists,  and  bad  grades 

A  psychological  investigation  of  why  we  can't  all  get  along 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Sarah  is  a  12-year-old  developmen- 
tally  delayed  student  at  a  Catholic 
elementary  school  in  the  greater 
Toronto  area.  She  loves  to  sing 
and  was  happy  to  participate  in 
the  school  choir.  But  as  the  only 
seventh  grader  in  the  choir,  she 
became  the  target  of  mockery 
from  her  classmates.  Discouraged 
by  the  insults,  she  wanted  to  quit 
and  only  sang  after  much  convinc- 
ing from  her  teachers — most  likely 
fearing  further  taunting  and  humili- 
ation. Stories  of  kids  getting  picked 
on  due  to  their  race,  gender,  social 
status  or  other  differences  are  ob- 
served with  alarming  frequency  by 
school  teachers. 

It  isn't  difficult  to  come  up  with 
examples  of  bullying,  as  overbear- 
ing bosses,  violent  schoolchildren 
and  manipulative  colleagues  can 
all  fall  under  this  category.  But  it  is 
challenging  to  come  up  with  a  solid 
definition  of  what  exactly  bullying 
is,  to  the  point  where  there  is  no  le- 
gal definition  for  it. 

Norwegian  researcher  Dan  Ow- 
elus  has  authored  many  studies 
on  the  effects  of  bullying.  His  defi- 
nition of  it  reflects  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  problem: 

He  writes,  "A  person  is  being  bul- 
lied when  he/she  is  exposed,  re- 
peatedly and  over  time,  to  negative 
actions  on  the  part  of  one  or  more 
other  persons." 

According  to  Faye  Mishna,  an  as- 
sociate professor  at  U  of  T's  faculty 
of  social  work,  "It's  not  one  of  those 
things  that  has  a  quick  fix." 

Physical  violence  and  verbal 
abuse  aren't  the  only  types  of  bul- 
lying that  occur.  Merely  excluding 
a  student  from  a  group,  gossip- 
ing, and  name  calling  can  be  just 
as  damaging,  but  more  difficult  to 
identify  and  define.  Adding  further 
complications  are  differences  be- 
tween boys  and  girls  with  regards 
to  how  they  typically  bully. 

"Boys  tend  to  bully  directly, 
through  physical  fighting  and 
name  calling,  where  girls  tend  to 
bully  more  indirectly — gossip  or 
excluding  people."  Mishna  said. 

The  effects  of  bullying  are  pain- 
fully evident.  Students  who  report- 
ed being  victimized  were  more 
likely  to  skip  school  and  showed 
reduced  academic  achievement 
compared  to  their  non-bullied 
peers  in  many  studies.  Verbal  and 
physical  abuse  has  been  observed 
to  seriously  damage  victim's  self- 
esteem  and  can  have  a  long-lasting 
effect.  Repeated  bullying  has  even 
led  to  suicide  in  some  cases,  as  the 
victims  felt  there  was  no  way  out  of 
their  current  situation. 

"Researchers  say  that  the  long 
term  effects  can  be  pretty  negative. 
It  can  make  someone  depressed, 
anxious,  [making  it]  hard  to  go  to 
school." 

Sadly,  bullying  is  not  isolated 
to  schoolyard  incidents  during 
recess.  It  is  estimated  that  one  in 
six  workers  experience  workplace 
bullying  in  some  form  over  their 
lifetimes.  A  boss  who  repeatedly 
criticizes  one  of  his  or  her  employ- 
ees or  unfairly  assigns  work  to  a 


certain  individual  could  qualify  as 
a  workplace  bully. 

Bullying  has  been  linked  to 
stress-related  diseases  such  as 
heart  disease  and  depression 
and  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
health  of  those  being  victimized. 
For  this  reason,  research  on  suc- 
cessful ways  of  dealing  with  bul- 
lies has  gathered  greater  attention 
in  recent  years. 

The  reasons  why  some  people 
bully  and  others  don't  are  less 
clear.  A  desire  for  power,  lack  of  so- 
cial skills  and  distrust  of  peers  are 
some  reasons  cited  in  numerous 
surveys  and  studies  of  bullying. 
Family  history  and  certain  psycho- 
logical disorders  can  also  contrib- 
ute in  large  or  small  part,  as  well. 


"It's  important  to  provide  an  at- 
mosphere in  the  school  where  kids 
learn  how  to  tolerate  differences 
and  learn  how  to  deal  with  con- 
flicts in  a  constructive  way,"  said 
Mishna.  "If  there's  problems,  you 
deal  with  it  on  the  whole  school 
level  and  also  among  the  peers." 

Developing  strategies  to  deal 
with  bullies  in  schools  is  impor- 
tant to  ensure  that  students  are 
able  to  learn  successfully.  Helping 
the  children  who  are  victimized 
stand  up  for  themselves  and  as- 
sert themselves  can  help  reduce 
the  negative  effect  that  bullies 
have  on  them.  Making  students  un- 
derstand that  reporting  bullying  is 
helpful  to  their  fellow  students  is 
crucial,  as  many  are  afraid  of  being 


ostracized  if  they  are  perceived  as 
a  "rat".  Suspending  bullies  from 
school  for  their  behaviour  seems 
like  an  appropriate  option.  How- 
ever, this  approach  can  reinforce 
negative  feelings  and  lead  to  fur- 
ther bullying. 

Mishna  explained,  "Rather  than 
suspending  them  or  just  being  pu- 
nitive -  you  don't  want  to  shame 
them  and  humiliate  them  -  [we 
need  to]  help  them  find  a  positive 
way  of  dealing  with  their  power." 

Bullying  has  negative  effects  on 
those  who  are  victimizing  others 
also:  "Kids  who  bully  are  more 
likely  to  get  into  other  kinds  of 
problematic  behaviour  with  the 
law... It's  a  way  of  dealing  with  ag- 
gression." 


Spread  the  love,  not  the 
cancer 

HPV  is  known  to  be  the  cause  of  cer- 
vical cancer  in  almost  cill  cases.  A 
new  study  shows  the  same  virus  can 
increase  a  person's  chances  of  devel- 
oping throat  cancer  by  38  times  or  58 
times  if  individuals  test  positive  for 
HPV-16,  a  fiercer  strain  of  the  virus.  In 
comparison  to  patients  that  had  never 
engaged  in  oral  sex,  those  with  one  to 
five  oral-sex  partners  were  at  twice 
the  risk  of  getting  throat  cancer.  Hav- 
ing more  than  five  orcil-sex  partners 
increased  their  chances  of  getting  the 
disease  by  250  per  cent.  Astoundingly, 
participants  who  had  more  than  five 
oral-sex  partners  and  tested  positive 
for  HPV-16  had  a  750  per  cent  higher 
chance  than  normal.  Researchers 
hope  this  new  information  will  put 
HPV  on  the  list  of  throat  cancer  risks 
and  encourage  more  men  to  get  the 
HPV  vaccine. 

SOURCE:  NewScientist.com  news 
service 

— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Newfound  planet  gets  major 
sunburn 

A  research  team  at  the  University  of 
Central  Florida  has  recently  discovered 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  hottest  and 
blackest  planet  ever  found.  The  Spitzer 
Space  Telescope  has  provided  data  in- 
dicating that  planet  HD  149026b  reach- 
es temperatures  as  high  as  2040°  Cel- 
sius, comparable  to  the  temperature 
of  some  small  stars.  The  planet  is  25 
times  nearer  to  its  star  than  the  Earth 
is  to  the  Sun  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
reflect  amy  of  the  light  it  receives  from 
its  star.  The  reason  behind  the  planet's 
high  temperature  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  speculated  that  "heavy"  elements  - 
those  that  are  not  helium  or  hydrogen  - 
in  the  atmosphere  could  be  the  culprit. 
These  elements  may  possibly  soak 
up  all  of  the  light  the  planet  receives, 
thereby  causing  it  to  heat  up. 
SOURCE:  NewScientist.com  news 
service 
— A.Y 

Plastic  blood  thwarts  vam- 
pires 

Fake  blood  could  soon  be  making  ap- 
pearances in  more  places  than  just 
movie  sets.  Scientists  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sheffield  have  developed  a  pro- 
totype of  a  synthetic  "plastic  blood". 
Plastic  molecules  link  together  form- 
ing a  tree-like  structure  that  permits 
oxygen  to  bind  to  the  iron  core,  simi- 
lar to  how  oxygen  binds  to  haemoglo- 
bin in  red  blood  cells.  "Plastic  blood" 
has  many  advantages  over  its  natural 
counterpart.  Real  blood  must  be  refrig- 
erated, thrown  away  after  35  days,  and 
is  cumbersome  to  transport.  "Plastic 
blood"  has  a  much  longer  shelf  life 
and  can  withstand  room  temperature 
conditions.  Also,  it  could  potentially  be 
carried  in  a  blood  bag  as  a  paste  and 
then  mixed  with  water  immediately 
before  it  is  administered,  making  it 
much  lighter  to  carry.  Although  still  in 
its  development  stage,  scientists  at  the 
University  are  hopeful  that  the  armed 
forces  and  emergency  response  units 
could  one  day  use  the  new  technology 
to  save  lives. 

SOURCE:  University  of  Sheffield  news 

release 

— A.Y. 
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Standing  out  in  the  fruit  fly  crowd,  it  pays  to  be 
unique 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


The  Varsity  takes  a  look  at  the 
latest  research  coming  out  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  week 
we  examine  fruit  flies,  genetics  and 
natural  selection. 

Researchers 

Professor  Maria  Sokolowski  and 
doctoral  student  Mark  Fitzpatrick. 

Findings 

The  recently  completed  research 
shows  that  having  the  rare  form  of 
a  gene  can  be  beneficial  in  certain 
populations.  This  runs  contrary  to 
the  normal  expectations  of  natural 
selection,  where  only  the  fittest 
variant  would  survive  and  become 
the  most  abundant  variant  over 
time. 


Method 

Using  fruit  fly  larvae,  two  variants 
of  a  gene  that  controls  feeding  be- 
haviour were  tested  against  each 
other.  Larvae  with  the  "rover"  ver- 
sion of  the  gene  tend  to  seek  out 
food  actively,  whereas  the  larvae 
with  the  "sitter"  version  tend  to  be 
more  stationary.  The  differing  larval 
genotypes  are  physically  identical 
and  were  identified  through  green 
fluorescent  proteins  that  bind  to  a 
specific  target  protein  and  glow  un- 
der UV  light.  The  fitness  of  the  lar- 
vae was  measured  by  keeping  track 
of  how  many  lived  to  reach  the  end 
of  the  larval  stage. 

Variables 

Colonies  of  flies  were  raised  with  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  food  and  with  dif- 
fering ratios  of  rovers  and  sitters. 

Results 

In  cases  where  only  a  few  individu- 
als had  one  form  of  the  gene  in  a 
given  environment,  they  fared  bet- 
ter than  their  counterparts  with  the 
other  form  of  the  gene. 

Implications 

These  results  suggest  a  reason  for 
the  appearance  of  rare  genetic  vari- 
ants in  nature.  Varying  environmen- 
tal conditions  (food  amounts)  can 
favour  different  variants  of  a  gene 
at  different  times.  As  this  foraging 
gene  is  found  in  mice  and  humans, 
variations  in  this  gene  could  poten- 
tially be  linked  to  eating  disorders. 

Future  Steps 

The  research  team  hopes  to  find 
evidence  of  this  negative  frequency 
dependent  selection  in  the  wild. 
This  would  help  explain  why  indi- 
viduals in  most  species  differ  from 
each  other  so  greatly. 
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The  Science  of  Media 
Violence 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Images  of  violence  and  death  are  a 
pervasive  feature  of  everyday  life  in 
media  dominated  societies.  There 
is  a  concern  that  this  avalanche  of 
violent  media  could  affect  our  behav- 
iour, making  us  act  violently  in  turn 
-  a  case  of  monkey  see,  monkey  do. 
Frustratingly,  there  is  no  clear  con- 
sensus on  the  issue  in  the  scientific 
community,  despite  the  large  amount 
of  research  that  has  been  done  on 
the  subject.  Concerned  mothers, 
politicians  and  news  broadcasters 
are  quick  to  blame  outbursts  of  vio- 
lence, like  the  recent  Virginia  Tech 
massacre,  on  a  singular  causative 
agent:  violence  found  in  various  me- 
dia forms. 

However,  not  everyone  agrees  with 
this  idea.  Professor  Jonathan  Freed- 
man  of  the  Psychology  department 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  special- 
izes in  media  violence  studies.  His 
position  on  the  issue  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  evidence  to  show  that 
watching  violence  produces  it. 

The  vast  number  of  different  stud- 
ies done  on  the  topic  is  subject  to 
many  problems,  the  greatest  being 
the  inability  to  experiment  on  human 
subjects. 

Freedman  said,  "As  with  any  of 
these  complex  social  issues  it's  hard 
to  get  perfect  science  because  you 
can't  do  an  experiment.  You  can't 
take  people  and  assign  them  to  watch 
violent  television  from  the  age  of  two 
and  [have]  others  not  watching.  That 
would  be  a  perfect  experiment,  but 


you  can't  do  that." 

Finding  a  standardized  way  to 
measure  aggression  levels  is  another 
problem.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
two  different  studies  on  violence 
when  distinct  methods  of  assessing 
aggression  levels  are  used. 

"As  1  say  to  my  students  -  no  one 
ever  said  research  is  easy.  Particu- 
larly when  you  deal  with  real  world 
problems,  it's  very  hard  to  get  mea- 
sures, because  you  can't  allow  peo- 
ple, when  you  are  watching  them,  to 
hurt  each  other."  said  Freedman. 

Some  research  resolves  this  prob- 
lem by  using  discrete  events  that  can 
be  counted.  In  one  study,  young  boys 
were  observed  on  the  playground 
and  the  number  of  fights  they  got 
into  were  tallied.  Longitudinal  ap- 
proaches that  track  a  set  of  individu- 
als over  many  years  use  actual  oc- 
currences, such  as  criminal  offences, 
to  compare  violence  levels  between 
the  individuals.  These  types  of  stud- 
ies are  still  not  ideal,  as  confounding 
factors  are  not  controlled  for  as  in 
experimental  designs.  These  factors 
could  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  any  given  study.  One  fact 
that  can  be  agreed  on  by  most  peo- 
ple is  that  violent  imagery  has  never 
been  as  brutal  as  it  is  today. 

"1  don't  think  that  there's  any  ques- 
tion that  the  violence  that  does  ap- 
pear on  television  is  more  vivid  and 
lurid  and  explicit  than  what  would 
have  been  shown,  say,  50  years  ago." 

If  those  who  say  violence  in  the 
media  causes  violent  behaviour 
are  right,  it  would  be  expected  that 
crime  rates  and  other  measures  of 


violent  behaviour  would  rise  as  a 
result.  Oddly  enough,  the  opposite 
is  true;  highlighting  again  that  this  is 
not  a  simple  problem  with  a  singular 
cause.  Since  1992,  when  violent  vid- 
eo games  started  to  gain  popularity, 
the  violent  crime  rate  has  dropped 
considerably  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Rather  than  pursuing  the  subject 
further  in  order  to  attain  greater  clar- 
ity, Freedman  believes  there  is  little 
value  in  further  study  of  the  issue. 

"I  think  it  should  be  dropped, 
frankly.  It's  enough  already.  We've 
done  hundreds  of  studies  and  not 
gotten  much.  But  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  [dropped].  I  think  they'll  just  keep 
plugging  away.  Those  who  believe 
it's  harmful  are  absolutely  convinced 
it's  harmful  and  they  keep  doing  re- 
search to  try  to  show  that  it's  harm- 
ful. There  are  very  few  people  trying 
to  show  the  opposite.  You  can't  get 
funding  to  show  that  something  isn't 
true.  It's  very  hard  to  demonstrate 
that." 

In  the  aftermath  of  tragic,  hyper- 
violent  events  like  the  recent  Virginia 
Tech  massacre,  it  is  understandable 
that  a  scapegoat  is  sought  to  absorb 
the  blame  and  help  make  sense  of  an 
appallingly  senseless  act. 

"This  is  just  a  knee  jerk  response 
by  those  who  want  to  blame  every- 
thing on  media  violence,"  Freedman 
explained.  "God  knows  that  every- 
one was  very  upset  by  Virginia  Tech. 
People  say  things  have  gotten  worse 
and  worse  and  worse  in  terms  of 
school  violence,  when  in  fact,  they 
haven't." 
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Mayday,  mayday! 

Injuries  and  inconsistencies  scuttle  Blue  Jays'  post-season  aspirations 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Late  last  season,  former  Blue  Jays 
designated  hitter-turned-malcon- 
tent Shae  Hillenbrand  was  un- 
ceremoniously traded  to  the  San 
Francisco  Giants  after  writing  the 
words  "The  ship  is  sinking"  on  the 
locker  room  blackboard.  Not  ex- 
actly inspiring  stuff,  and  the  Jays 
staff  were  more  than  happy  show 
him  the  door. 

Fast  forward  to  2007:  the  Blue 
Jays  are  currently  tied  for  last 
place  in  the  East  division,  and 
until  recent  wins  against  peren- 
nial bottom  feeders  the  Devil 
Rays,  had  been  0  for  9  to  begin 
May.  Their  star  pitcher,  Roy  Hal- 
laday,  is  gone  for  the  next  two 
months  after  an  appendectomy 
and  their  closer,  B.J  Ryan,  is  out 
long-term  with  elbow  problems. 
Rounding  out  the  Jays'  '"walking 
wounded"'  are  left  fielder.  Reed 
Johnson,  catcher  Greg  Zaun,  and 
third  sacker  Troy  Glaus.  Call  him 
crazy,  but  maybe  that  Hillenbrand 
guy  was  on  to  something.  It  may 
have  come  a  season  too  early,  but 
his  comments  could  just  turn  out 
to  be  prophetic  in  the  end. 

Whether  Hillenbrand  was  a 
prophet  or  a  madman  seems  a 
moot  point  now,  as  there  are  more 
important  questions  to  ponder  in 
the  coming  months.  One  wonders, 
if  the  team  continues  to  play  in 
this  lethargic,  uninspired  manner, 
who  will  be  made  to  go  down  with 
the  ship?  Will  it  be  "the  'skipper'," 
John  Gibbons,  or  the  man  at  the 
helm,  general  manager  J.R  Ric- 
ciardi? 

If  the  Blue  jays  have  important 
questions  in  need  of  answers,  Ric- 
ciardi  certainly  doesn't  sound  like 
the  man  who  has  them.  "We're  in 
last  place  and  we're  not  playing 
good  baseball.  I  don't  know  what 
else  you  want  me  to  say,"  he  said 
recently  of  his  team's  terrible  May 
record. 

Sounds  like  the  useless  hand- 


General  Manager  J.P.  Riccardi  talks  to  team  president  Paul  Godfrey.  So  far  the  Blue  Jays  haven't  given  their  fans  much  to  talk  about. 


wringing  to  me.  And  if  you  had 
to  choose  a  scapegoat,  a  strong 
choice  is  the  much  maligned  Ric- 
ciardi.  After  all  it  wouldn't  be  the 
first  time  the  name  J.P  was  associ- 
ated with  sinking  ships  (J.P.  Mor- 
gan was  the  millionaire  philan- 
thropist who  financed  the  building 
of  the  Titanic). 

Unfortunately,  this  J.P.  is  simply 
spending  money — and  not  wisely, 
mind  you.  Currently,  the  payroll 
for  the  upcoming  season  is  slated 
at  $82  million  U.S,  and  without 
some  'creative'  book-keeping, 
that  would  actually  be  closer  to 
$95  million  U.S.  averaged  over  the 
next  five  years  (conveniently  the 
length  of  J.P's  own  contract). 

This  roster,  all  told,  is  at  least  as 
expensive  as  the  Titanic  and  even 


easier  to  poke  holes  in.  In  his  six 
years  as  general  manager,  the  Blue 
Jays  have  produced  few  impact 
players  (save  Aaron  Hill  and  Adam 
Lind)  and  certainly  no  pitchers  of 
merit,  a  fact  which  that  becomes 
more  apparent  with  each  new  ad- 
dition to  the  disabled  list. 

But  that's  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. Many  of  the  problems  this 
organization  faces  stem  from  bad 
decisions  made  off  the  field,  such 
as  poor  talent  evaluation,  misal- 
location  of  resources  and  appall- 
ing roster  management.  There  is 
almost  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
baseball  IQ  and  acumen  through- 
out the  upper  levels  of  the  organi- 
zation. Paul  Godfrey  is  a  business 
man,  not  a  baseball  guy,  and  he's 
looking  more  and  more  like  base- 


ball's version  of  Richard  Peddie. 

The  Jays  already  face  an  uphill 
battle  in  a  division  that  has  the 
Yankees  and  the  Red  Sox,  and 
while  owner  Ted  Rogers  may  have 
a  lot  of  money,  he  can't  afford  a 
general  manager  with  so  little 
foresight.  Saddling  the  Jays  with 
heavily  back-loaded  and  expen- 
sive contracts,  Ricciardi  has  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  scout- 
ing system  which  that  has  been 
the  life-blood  of  baseball  teams 
since  the  time  of  Willie  Mays. 

Ricciardi  apologists  will  simply 
point  to  all  the  injuries  the  Jays 
have  suffered  this  year  and  say 
we've  been  dealt  a  case  of  ex- 
tremely bad  luck.  But  that  would 
be  a  gross  oversimplification.  In- 
juries and  inconsistent  play  are 


facts  of  baseball — and  every  team 
goes  into  slumps.  But  that  doesn't 
explain  why,  for  instance,  the 
team  has  millions  of  dollars  tied 
up  in  players  like  Eric  Hinske  and 
Corey  Koskie,  who  aren't  even  on 
the  roster. 

When  asked  to  describe  his 
state  of  mind,  Ricciardi  quotes 
Abraham  Lincoln  saying:  "I  am 
too  old  to  cry,  but  it  hurts  too 
much  too  laugh."  The  quote  is 
certainly  more  poetic  than  the 
one  Hillenbrand  was  dispatched 
for,  but  for  long  suffering  Jays 
fans,  the  end  result  should  be  the 
same.  J.P.  would  do  well  to  read 
Walt  Whitman's  Lincoln-inspired 
"O  Captain,  my  Captain",  though 
he  probably  wouldn't  like  the  out- 
come. 


Pick  of  the  litter 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


For  U  of  T  student  Michael  Gon- 
calves,  making  the  grade  will  take  on 
a  whole  new  meaning  over  the  next 
few  months.  While  many  graduating 
students  will  be  getting  ready  to  hear 
their  names  called  to  receive  their 
diplomas  this  summer,  Michael  has 
already  received  the  call  he's  been 
waiting  for  since  he  was  ten  years 
old.  After  being  chosen  41st-over- 
all  by  Hamilton  in  the  CFL  Draft,  the 
religion  and  classical  civilizations 
student  will  soon  face  a  test  that  no 
classroom  could  have  prepared  him 
for.  Training  camp  opens  on  May 
29,  during  which  Goncalves  will  go 
from  battling  boys  on  the  gridiron, 
to  receiving  an  education  from  the 
"school  of  hard  knocks"  courtesy  of 
the  best  players  in  the  CFL. 


After  not  receiving  an  invite  to  the 
CFL  evaluation  camp  in  2006,  Gon- 
calves used  the  oversight  as  motiva- 
tion to  improve  as  a  player. 

"1  took  it  as  a  challenge,"  he  said. 
"Whether  it's  playing  on  the  offensive 
or  defensive  side  of  the  ball  or  hus- 
tling on  special  teams,  I  am  ready  for 
whatever  lies  ahead." 

The  two  time  East-West  all-star  and 
Silver  T  award  recipient  credits  much 
of  his  success  to  U  of  T  coaches  Steve 
Howlett  and  assistant  Joe  Rumolo. 
The  two  encouraged  Goncalves, 
and  taught  him  what  it  would  take  to 
make  it  at  the  next  level.  Rumolo  was 
a  linebacker  for  the  very  same  Tiger 
Cats  in  1971,  which  Goncalves  admits 
added  a  certain  comfort  level  when 
Hamilton  picked  him. 

"I  have  always  liked  Hamilton,"  he 
said.  "But  having  Coach  Rumolo  as 
my  defensive  line  coach  swayed  me 


more  towards  the  'Steel-City.'  I  am 
basically  trying  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  one  of  my  mentors." 

The  news  of  Goncalves'  selection 
should  come  as  bright  light  following 
another  dark  season  for  the  Blues, 
who  haven't  won  a  game  since  2001. 
Goncalves'  talents  stood  out  despite 
his  teams  record.  Tiger  cats  General 
Manager  Marcel  Dejardin's  describes 
him  as,  "not  real  fast  but  really  quick 
with  a  non-stop  motor."  Goncalves, 
who  mostly  played  defensive  end 
with  the  Blues,  is  considered  on  the 
small  side  as  far  as  linemen  go,  listed 
at  just  6'0  245  lbs.  Nonetheless  De- 
jardin's sees  potential  in  the  U  of  T 
grad:  "We  see  him  as  a  contributor  on 
special  teams  potentially,  as  well  as 
converting  him  to  fullback."  Chang- 
ing positions  would  be  nothing  new 
for  the  U  of  T  product  who  played 
numerous  positions  in  high  school: 


"I  actually  tried  out  for  quarterback 
but  ended  up  playing  running  back  at 
St.  Michael's  College  School.  At  U  of 
T 1  was  converted  to  a  defensive  line- 
man." It  is  this  ability  to  adapt  that 
allows  Mike  to  envision  a  real  future 
in  the  CFL:  "I  believe  1  have  a  chance 
to  make  the  team  based  on  my  work 
ethic,  attitude,  and  versatility." 

It  has  been  an  exciting  May  for  the 
U  of  T  standout,  but  the  experience 
has  been  a  humbling  one  nonethe- 
less. Unlike  many  of  his  fellow  gradu- 
ates who  will  soon  join  the  rat  race, 
Goncalves  will  be  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  he  enjoys.  "I  have 
been  playing  football  for  over  ten 
years  and  will  always  continue  to 
have  it  in  my  life,  whether  it  is  play- 
ing or  coaching,"  he  said.  "Not  many 
people  get  the  opportunity  to  play 
the  sport  they  love  and  actually  get 
paid  for  it." 


Michael  Goncalves,  the  newest  Tiger  Cat 
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Professional  beach  bums 

Blues  Asya  Danilova  and  Mila  Miguel  join  the  international  volleyball  circuit 


Christophe  Poirier 


As  summer  jobs  go,  this  one's  tough  to 
beat.  You  and  a  friend  get  to  tour  inter- 
national coastal  hot  spots,  acting  as  tur- 
ismo  and  soaking  up  the  sun. 

The  catch?  You  have  to  play  beach 
volleyball. 

Only  the  two  of  you  are  good  enough 


to  be  ranked  number  one  without  ever 
playing  an  international  game,  and  ev- 
ery time  you  win  you  can  add  a  few  ex- 
tra grand  to  your  summer  nest  egg.  For 
U  of  T  students  Anastasia  "Asya"  Danilo- 
va and  Mila  Miguel,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
days  before  this  becomes  their  reality. 
The  two  will  be  testing  the  waters  of  the 
international  beach  volleyball  circuit, 
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Participants  Needed!! 


Females,  aged  18  to  50,  needed 
for  participation  in  brain  imaging  study  at 
the  College  Street  site  of  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health. 

Eligible  participants  must  be  in  good 
health,  with  no  past  history  of  psychiatric 
illness,  and  not  currently  taking  any 
medication  or  drugs, 

Coinpensalion  provided.  Please  call; 

(416)  535-8501  ext.  1634 


camh 


Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
Centre  de  toxlcomanie  et  de  sante  mentale 


For  more  iirfotmalion  oo  CAMH  s  scnices  for  menial  illness  or  addiction  problems, 
pkav.'  ■  i -ii  " '/  II-  r/iwh  )ict  or  conuci  CA.MH  M  416-535-8501. 


using  the  experience  of  jetting  from  one 
sun-drenched  beach  to  the  next  to  see  if 
the  lifestyle  is  really  for  them. 

"It's  a  different  summer  for  us,  it's  a 
taste  of  a  different  style  of  life,"  Danilova 
said.  "We  don't  know  what  to  expect, 
but  to  have  volleyball  be  your  first  prior- 
ity is  great." 

"We've  always  been  dedicated  to  play- 
ing volleyball,  but  have  always  encoun- 
tered that  perspective  as  a  student.  It's 
exciting  to  just  be  beacfi  bums  for  the 
summer  and  see  if  it's  something  we 
want  to  continue,"  Miguel  said.  "And  we 
can  use  the  experience  to  gauge  a  look 
at  the  2012  Olympics-" 

"Whether  it's  worth  it,  we  can  handle 
it,"  Danilova  added,  jumping  in. 

"It's  just  a  great  short-term  goal," 
Miguel  said.  "Having  it  happen  this  sum- 
mer makes  those  decisions  easier  to 
make." 

The  pair  make  up  the  youngest  Cana- 
dian tandem  to  attend  an  International 
Women's  Senior  Beach  Volleyball  event. 
They  have  played  team  volleyball  with 
each  other  for  four  years,  most  recently 
contributing  to  a  Varsity  Blues  17-2  re- 
cord, taking  the  Ontario  University  Ath- 
letic East  regular-season  title. 

A  beach  vollyball  duo  for  three  years, 
over  the  last  two  seasons  the  pair  have 
won  the  Under-24  Provincial  Tourna- 
ment twice,  and  the  national  tourna- 
ment in  2006. 

Danilova  is  from  St.  Petersburg.  Rus- 
sia, and  the  right  setter  made  her  third 
consecutive  appearance  on  the  OUA 
first  team  this  past  season,  finishing 
sixth  in  the  OUA  in  kill  percentage  (.305) 
and  service  aces  (25)  ,  completing  400 
assists  for  her  team.  Danilova's  consis- 
tent success  allowed  her  to  become  a 
nationally-carded  athlete  last  fall.  Being 
selected  pegs  Danilova  as  a  high  calibre 
Canadian  athlete,  seen  as  having  Olym- 
pic potential.  As  a  result,  she  receives  a 
standard  $1,200  tuition  supplement  plus 
$900  a  month  over  five  months  to  aid  in 
her  training. 


Asya  Danilova  makes  a  dig  while  teammate  Mila  Miguel  looks  on.  The  two  U  of  T  athletes 
will  be  participating  in  the  Federation  International  Volleyball  circuit  this  summer. 


Miguel  finished  the  season  seventh  in 
the  OUA  in  points-per-game  with  3.87, 
and  also  had  a  3.44  digs  per  game  aver- 
age for  the  Blues.  Also  a  two-time  OUA 
all-star,  Miguel  received  the  Canadian 
Interuniversity  Sport  Therese  Quigley 
Award  for  her  excellence  on  and  off  the 
court  this  season.  Born  in  Victoria,  BC, 
Miguel  signed  up  for  the  Quest  for  Gold 
Ontario  Athlete  Assistant  Prorgam, 
which  provides  support  to  the  prov- 
ince's amateur  athletes,  and  received 
over  $8,000. 

The  two  will  be  making  their  interna- 
tional debut  in  Trinidad  &  Tobago  May 
25-27,  entering  as  the  top-seed  in  the 
last  tournament  of  the  North,  Central 
America,  and  Carribean  Volleyball  Con- 
federation. Their  lofty  status  is  a  result 
of  Canadian  success  the  previous  four 
tournaments  this  year,  as  Canada  ranks 
as  the  number-one  country,  their  255 
points  ahead  of  the  USA  and  Puetro  Ri- 
co's 240.  First  prize  is  $2,000  (U.S.). 

Having  never  competed  outside  Cana- 


Participants  Needed 

DO  YOU  EXPERIENCE: 
Feelings  of  sadness 
Difficulty  sleeping 
Loss  of  energy 
Weight  loss/gain 
Difficulty  thinking 

If  so,  you  may  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  a  PET  brain  imaging  study  at  the 
Clarke  Division  of  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health. 

Participants  must  be  aged  18-50,  in 
good  health  and  not  currently  taking 
any  medication. 

For  more  information,  please  call: 
(416)  535-8501  ext.  1770 


camh 


Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
Centre  de  toxicomanle  et  de  sante  mentale 


da,  Danilova  and  Miguel  are  aware  that 
their  opponents  will  bring  them  some 
moves  that  they  haven't  seen  before. 

"We  have  been  told  to  expect  different 
styles  of  play,"  Miguel  said.  "Our  goals 
are  to  adapt  to  the  travelling,  and  to  gain 
our  'sea  legs'  through  some  experience." 

The  two  listed  patience  as  a  priority. 
"There's  only  so  much  we  can  control 
when  we're  playing,"  Miguel  said.  "We 
need  to  take  care  of  our  first  two  touches 
and  make  sure  we  keep  to  our  defensive 
game  plan." 

Danilova  also  said  that  the  two  will 
have  to  rely  on  communication  to  keep 
mental  focus. 

"It's  changed  how  we  react  to  plays 
when  we're  not  on  our  game,"  she  said. 
"On  a  team,  if  you're  not  playing  well  you 
can  get  switched  out.  With  pairs,  you 
have  to  be  able  to  work  through  the  diffi- 
culties, and  to  keep  confidence  with  each 
other  when  the  train  goes  off  the  rail." 

"That  where  communication  becomes 
important:  you  need  to  help  each  other 
in  difficult  situations,  to  keep  calm," 
Miguel  added. 

"But  you  also  have  to  keep  you  own 
game,"  Danilova  said.  "We  do  have  a  de- 
fault game  plan,  but  a  lot  of  what  we  do  is 
tactile.  We  adjust  to  what  we  feel  is  hap- 
pening in  a  game." 

"Even  if  we  don't  know  an  opponent, 
we  can  still  try  and  test  them  while  play- 
ing," Miguel  said.  "We  can  plan  to  shoot 
a  ball  short  and  see  how  they  react, 
and  decide  our  attack  on  those  types  of 
plays." 

After  the  NORCECA  tournament, 
Danilova  and  Miguel  are  hoping  to  be 
selected  for  the  Federation  International 
Beach  Volleyball  tournament  in  San  Se- 
bastian, Spain,  June  29-July  1.  Technical- 
ly a  satellite  tournament,  the  event  will 
offer  the  Danilova  and  Miguel  a  chance 
to  win  some  of  the  $10,000  (U.S.)  prize 
money,  but,  perhaps  more  importantly, 
it  will  bring  valuable  compition  from  15 
other  pairs.  FIVB  ranks  atheletes  by  giv- 
ing them  points  after  each  tournament, 
and  right  now  Danilova  and  Miguel  have 
none.  If  they  win  in  Spain,  they  each  take 
ten  points  and  $2,000  (U.S.).  If  they  finish 
last,  they  will  still  recieve  three  points 
and  $200  (U.S.). 

The  main  tournament  of  the  summer 
for  the  pair  would  be  Women's  Open  in 
Montreal  July  4-8.  The  two  will  have  to 
qualify  to  enter  the  field  of  60,  but  if  they 
enter  and  win,  they  would  split  $200,000 
(US.). 

Following  the  Montreal  Open, 
Danilova  and  Miguel  hope  to  make 
Challenger  tournaments  in  Italy  and 
Cyprus  later  in  July,  both  events  prom- 
ising $30,000  (U.S.)  in  prize  money, 
and  more  points  for  the  two  to  cement 
their  standing  in  international  compe- 
tition before  the  2012  Canadian  Olym- 
pic selection  committee. 
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Fear  and  loathing  at  the  G8 


Cloud  of  confusion  hangs  over  protests  at 
the  G8  summit  in  sunny  Heiligendamm 


Josef  Szende 

VARSITY  STAFF 


A  woman  raises  a  flare  at  a  protest  concert  just  after  the  G8  summit.  Stie  was  escorted  out  by  security  guards  immediately  afterward. 


Revolution  Central 

I  knew  the  G8  protest  at  Rostock 
would  be  big  long  before  the  day  it 
happened.  For  the  past  month,  Ber- 
lin has  been  wallpapered  in  posters. 
The  main  slogan:  "Block  the  G8." 

Yet,  throughout  the  day-long  gath- 
ering of  20,000  to  80,000  (no  one 
here  seems  to  have  a  clear  estimate) 
it  seemed  impossible  to  see  what 
common  goal,  if  any,  united  so  many 
people. 

The  protest  programme  (which 
could  only  have  emerged  from  the 
meticulous  work  of  particularly 
German  revolutionaries)  helpfully 
explains  the  "colourful  bouquet  of 
offers  to  create  the  protest  and  to 
be  an  important  part."  Furthermore, 
it  notes  that  the  groups  coming  to 
this  protest  include  political  parties, 
churches,  NGOs,  and  "the  move- 
ments." 

My  first  sight  of  the  bathroom 
line  drove  home  the  protest's  giant 
scope.  The  attendance  at  this  event, 
as  evidenced  by  that  most  practical 
measure,  was  bigger  than  anything  I 
have  ever  witnessed  before. 

I  met  my  first  group  of  protesters 
outside  the  nearby  train  station. 
People  lumped  together  in  faction  af- 
ter faction,  all  dreaming  of  separate, 
personally  significant  global  revolu- 
tions. 

The  14  per  cent  pinnacle 

Harry  and  Marcus  are  dressed  all  in 
black — definitely  the  shade  du  jour  at 
this  event. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  I  ask. 

Harry  is  protesting  against  the  "to- 


tality of  capitalism."  When  I  ask  what 
alternatives  he  wants,  he  tells  me 
"Alternatives  are  very  difficult.  I'm 
not  fully  aware  of  what  they  are." 

Marcus  says  that  "these  eight  na- 
tions should  not  decide  the  fate  of 
the  world,  like  Africa." 

Their  broad-strokes  rhetoric  is  the 
stuff  that  fires  a  great  many  protes- 
tors here.  The  three  things  I  learned 
at  university  about  20th-century 
German  history  are  suddenly  very 
useful  in  suggesting  why  this  coun- 
try would  be  prone  to  such  virulent 
protest. 

Firstly,  the  Nazis  used  to  rule  this 
place.  Having  seen  what  govern- 
ments left  to  their  own  devices  can 
do,  more  people  here  are  willing  to 
engage  in  politics. 

Secondly,  the  eastern  half  of  this 
country  (including  Rostock)  was 
governed  by  a  communist  regime  un- 
til 1990,  and  was  raised  on  sweeping 
anti-Western,  anti-capitalist  rheto- 
ric. 

And  thirdly,  the  Berlin  Wall  fell 
due  directly  to  the  action  of  young 
people  who  in  1989  swapped  slogans 
for  sledgehammers.  Eighteen  years 
have  passed,  but  the  fervour  of  di- 
rect action  has  not  faded. 

As  1  wander  around  the  protesters 
who  now  start  to  march,  I  can  feel 
the  agitation  mounting.  It  doesn't 
help  that  it's  an  overcast  gloomy  day, 
one  on  which  almost  anyone  could 
be  easily  prone  to  anger. 

Next  1  meet  Heiko  Holtgrave,  an 
older  man  from  Dortmund,  Ger- 
many. I  would  like  him  to  convince 
me  to  get  swept  up  in  the  waves  of 
protesters  crashing  against  "the  sys- 
tem," but  instead  he  gives  a  somber 
recitation. 

"The  G8  has  14  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  they  mean 

SEE  SUMMIT' -PG  2 


//CRIME  WATCH 


Big  brother  is  watching  your  bike 


Kwok  Wong 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


That  bike  sitting  outside  a  lecture 
hall  might  be  under  surveillance  from 
outer  space,  as  part  of  a  high-tech 
sting.  Sound  paranoid?  U  of  T  campus 
police  hope  so. 

Police  Services  are  hoping  their 
eight-month-old  "Bait  Bike"  sting  op- 
eration will  deter  criminals  in  an  area 
plagued  by  bike  thefts. 

"A  lot  of  students,  they  can't  afford 
a  new  $200-$300  bike.  Once  they  lose 
that  one,  it's  done,  and  they've  lost 
their  mobility,"  corporal  Peter  Fran- 
chi,  the  coordinator  of  Bait  Bike,  told 
the  University  Affairs  Board  in  a  May 
1  presentation  on  the  project. 

Franchi  noted  that  the  program 


benefited  from  "very  inexpensive" 
media  coverage  that  boosted  the 
deterrent  factor  at  no  cost  to  the  uni- 
versity. When  the  operation  launched 
last  September,  national  news  agen- 
cies reported  that  it  had  netted  four 
arrests  in  a  single  day.  In  other  words, 
four  different  bike  thieves  took  the 
Bait  Bike,  and  were  caught. 

Franchi  said  the  arrests  them- 
selves would  have  also  decreased  the 
number  of  bike  thefts,  since  a  single 
culprit  often  commits  multiple  thefts. 

Bait  Bike  takes  the  lead  from  a  simi- 
lar police  operation  in  Victoria,  B.C. 
For  their  bike  stings,  U  of  T  police 
hide  a  GPS  beacon  on  a  high-end  bike, 
which  they  leave  in  high  bike-theft  lo- 
cations. Using  cell  phone  towers  and 

SEE  'BIKES' -PG  2 


Gun  clubs  shot  down 

Hunger  strike  protest  fails 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Hart  House's  rifle  and  revolver  clubs 
may  lose  the  exemption  that  allows 
them  to  keep  firearms  on  campus,  ef- 
fectively abolishing  the  two  groups. 
If  administrators  revoke  the  exemp- 
tion, the  Hart  House  board  of  stew- 
ards could  disband  the  then-defunct 
groups  on  Sept.  20. 

While  support  for  the  decision  is  al- 
most unanimous  on  Governing  Coun- 
cil's University  Affairs  Board,  club 
members  want  a  say  in  the  matter. 

Kristofer  Coward,  a  senior  member 
of  both  clubs  and  a  student  represen- 
tative on  GC,  launched  a  hunger  strike 


hoping  to  convince  governors  to  inter- 
cede. His  fast  lasted  just  under  eight 
days,  and  on  June  8  he  told  The  Varsity 
he  would  seek  to  overturn  the  decision 
through  administrative  channels. 

Citing  the  minutes  of  GC  meetings, 
Coward  claimed  that  U  of  T  adopted 
the  1994  gun  policy  with  the  under- 
standing that  administrators  would 
not  interfere  with  Hart  House  gun 
clubs. 

U  of  T's  Statement  on  the  Bearing  of 
Firearms,  adopted  in  1994,  bans  any- 
one but  on-duty  police  or  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  members  from  carry- 
ing guns  on  campus.  The  rifle  and  re- 

SEE  'GUNS' -PG  3 
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I  keep 
mentioning 
it  to  people, 
even  though 
the  reaction 
is  invariably 
a  shudder. ''^ 


U  of  T  president  Dauid  Naylor 
half-jokes  about  a  fourth  UofT 
campus. 

•  •  • 


"  It  is 
breaking  all 
engineering 
rules,  f 


ROM  Marketing  honcho  Ania 
Kordiuk  spreads  the  love  of  the 
ROM's  spiky  new  $135M  Crystal. 


®  •  • 

«i  Well... 

maybe  we 
shouldn't  have 
a  multifaith 
centre  be- 
cause of  funda- 
mentalists. M 


Kristofer  Coward  says  shutting 
down  the  Hart  House  shooting 
clubs  because  of  gun  crime  is  as- 
suming guilt  by  association. 


•  •  • 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Hassum  sister  hops  on  fee 
fight  wagon 

On  June  5,  Daniel  Roffey  and  Amanda  Has- 
sum filed  a  $200  million  lawsuit  on  behalf  of 
150,000  students  from  24  Ontario  colleges, 
demanding  compensation  for  "illegal"  ancil- 
lary fees  paid  by  students  during  the  2004- 
2006  fee  freeze. 

The  two  students  alleged  that  these  fees 
were  contradictory  to  the  directives  of  the 
McGuinty  Liberals'  Ontario  fee  freeze,  which 
stated  that  "colleges  are  not  to  establish 


Hello,  goodbye . . . 


Alexandra  Kazia 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


From  the  second-floor  balcony 
shelves,  a  fortress  of  electronica  and 
musical  miscellany,  Sam  the  Record 
Man  looks  like  a  sad  place.  Although 
business  has  dropped  in  recent  years, 
Sam's,  and  the  giant  neon  spinning 
disks  on  its  sign,  is  a  much-beloved  To- 
ronto landmark.  Inside,  however,  the 
store  that  once  claimed  to  be  able  to 
get  any  album  in  the  world  now  seems 
to  have  already  shut  down,  weeks  be- 
fore the  June  30  final  closure. 

One  boomer  couple  browsing  the 
store  shared  memories  of  Sam's  in 
better  times:  "We  used  to  come  down 
to  pick  up  our  chum  charts  and  then 
go  the  wall  near  the  cash  and  get 
some  45's." 

"It  sucks.  Ultimately  it's  like  McDon- 
ald's has  won,"  said  a  young  worker  at 
Sam's.  "McDonald's  being  the  HMVs 
and  downloading  sites,"  he  clarified. 

Public  support  has  mostly  been 
limited  to  a  surge  of  Facebook  groups 
dedicated  to  saving  Sam's,  or  at  least 
the  store's  iconic  sign.  Ironic,  consid- 
ering that  the  "Facebook  generation" 
are  among  the  most  prolific  of  music 
downloaders. 

The  young  staffer  was  cynical  about 


the  Facebook  groups.  "Maybe  they  are 
joining  as  an  afterthought.  They  might 
be  doing  it  for  the  hell  of  it.  1  mean  how 
many  of  them  actually  came  here  on  a 
regular  basis?"  he  said. 

However,  others  seem  to  under- 
stand and  accept  the  new  post-Sam's 
era. 

"It  was  a  fun  place  to  find  offbeat, 
unusual  stuff — on  the  second  floor. 
But  time  is  moving  beyond  it  now. 
It's  sad  to  see  it  go,  but  I  understand 


why,"  sighed  a  grey-haired  gentleman 
picking  through  the  mostly-deserted 
aisles. 

Launched  in  1937  by  Sam  Snider- 
man,  the  record  chain  was  once 
Canada's  biggest  music  seller  with  130 
stores.  In  1961  Sam's  moved  to  its  fa- 
mous four-storey  home  on  347  Yonge 
Street.  When  that  flagship  store  shuts 
down  on  June  30,  only  two  Sam's 
branches  will  remain  open,  in  Sarnia 
and  Belleville. 


'BIKES' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

satellites,  police  track  the  position 
and  speed  of  the  bike  on  a  comput- 
er, or  even  a  Blackberry  PDA.  When 
someone  steals  the  bike,  police  home 
in  on  it  and  arrest  the  would-be  thief. 

In  the  year  since  the  program 
launched,  reported  bike  thefts  on- 
campus  dropped  slightly  to  82,  down 
from  97  thefts  in  the  previous  year 
When  a  UAB  member  asked  whether 
the  drops  in  bike  thefts  since  2004 
(when  168  bikes  where  stolen)  could 
be  caused  by  fewer  people  reporting 
their  bikes  being  stolen,  Franchi  said 
that  increased  patrols  and  arrests 
were  likely  factors. 

Provided  with  the  GPS  beacon 
and  free  live  tracking  in  the  interim 
by  Nero  Global  Tracking,  Franchi 
hopes  the  program  will  continue  in- 
definitely, with  campus  police  adding 
more  Bait  Bikes  to  their  ranks  alter 
the  current  one-year  evaluation  pe- 
riod. However,  Nero  has  provided  its 
technology  with  "no  real  time  limit," 
Franchi  said. 

Students  might  balk  at  the  $1,400 
cost  of  the  GPS  beacon  (and  live 
tracking  costs  extra  airtime  fees), 
but  Franchi  says  that  in  3-5  years,  the 
technology  will  likely  be  smaller  and 
cheaper. 

In  the  meantime,  warning  stickers 
with  messages  such  as  "This  could 
be  a  Bait  Bike. .  .Do  you  really  want  to 
take  that  chance?"  available  starting 
July  for  students  and  faculty  to  affix 
to  their  bikes,  will  have  to  do. 


ate  poverty,  fight  climate  change,  or 
address  global  security. 

Is  it  just  protest  for  protest's  sake? 

Tina  Heart,  a  young  protester 
from  Belfast,  explains  to  me  that  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  protest  is  a 
wake-up  call  for  leaders.  "If  they  can 


The  message  seemed 
to  be:  Do  not  alleviate 
poverty,  fight  climate 
change,  or  address 
global  security. 


see  that  some  people  protest,  they 
might  think  more  about  selling  out 
to  them." 

I  assume  she  meant  "listening  to 
them." 

As  the  protest  started  to  turn  vio- 
lent near  the  end  of  my  day,  (1,  apolo- 
getically, turned  tail  when  stones 
and  teargas  started  to  fill  the  air),  I 
i  find  myself  thinking  the  real  reasons 
S  for  this  gathering  weren't  the  ones 
3  people  were  telling  me. 


Police  drag  a  protester  out  of  a  crowd  and  into  custody.  Massive  and  sometimes  violent  demonstrations  aimed  to  block  the  summit, 
held  on  one  of  the  highest-security  grounds  on  the  planet. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


•SUMMIT' -CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

to  be  the  world's  summit."  I  ask  him 
how  that  is,  and  he  counts  off  the 
ways. 

"They  are  involved  in  the  Afri- 
cans' and  the  South  Americans' 


additional  fees  for  items  considered  to  be 
covered  by  tuition  fees." 

Roffrey  and  Hassum  said  that  ancillary 
fees  were  an  underhanded  way  of  collecting 
revenue  when  the  fee  freeze  disallowed  tu- 
ition fee  increases. 

"Premier  McGuinty  broke  his  promise  to 
students  by  claiming  to  lock  the  front  door 
while  leaving  the  back  door  wide  open,"  a 
CNW  newswire  report  quotes  Hassum  as 
saying. 

Jen  Hassum,  Amanda  Hassum's  sister, 
has  campaigned  to  lower  student  fees  both 
as  UTSU  president  and  Canadian  Federation 


trade  regulations,  the  question  to 
reduce  emissions.  They  choose 
who  has  fresh  water." 

Eight  nations,  it  seems,  should 
not  presume  to  speak  for  the  world. 
But  then,  who,  and  how  many, 
should? 


of  Students  Ontario  VP 

The  CFS  and  NDP  have  expressed  support 
for  the  lawsuit.— NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 

Doors  (officially)  open  at  UTM 

On  June  2,  UTM  officially  welcomed  a  new 
library  after  having  used  it  for  almost  a  full 
academic  year.  The  Hazel  McCallion  Aca- 
demic Learning  Centre,  named  in  honour  of 
the  city's  longtime  mayor,  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  old  library  and  increases  stu- 
dent study  space  by  85  per  cent.  While  the 
opening  ceremonies  only  took  place  last 


Protest  for  protest's 
sake? 

The  general  sentiment  of  those 
around  me  seems  to  be  this:  do  not 
engage  in  global  issues  because  you 
are  only  eight  nations.  Do  not  allevi- 


Expanded  coverage  and  more 
photos  from  the  G8  Summit 
are  being  posted  daily.  To  find 
them,  visit  www.thevarsity.ca 
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week,  the  facility  has  been  open  for  student 
use  since  October  2006,  The  library  was 
financed  through  funds  from  the  govern- 
ment, private  companies  and  student  levies. 
—KAREN  HO 

U  of  T  behind  the  wheel  of 
green  car  plan 

Toronto  mayor  David  Miller  recently  an- 
nounced a  project  that  would  see  hybrid  cars 
converted  into  plug-in  versions,  allowing 
them  to  run  primarily  on  electricity  and  re- 


charge at  any  regular  wall  socket.  While  the 
current,  more  common  hybrid  vehicles  run 
on  gasoline  engines  with  an  electric  motor 
assist,  Miller  hopes  to  prove  that  with  larger 
rechargable  batteries,  the  improved  hybrids 
can  be  a  viable  option  for  city  travel  on  elec- 
tric power  alone.  The  project  hopes  to  make  a 
single  charge  last  for  50  kilometres  of  travel, 
using  little  or  no  gasoline.  Those  working  on 
the  pilot  project  include  U  of  T  staff  and 
students,  who  will  gather  performance  data 
from  the  first  10  hybrid  vehicles  for  changes 
in  emissions  and  overall  fuel-mileage  im- 
provements.— K.H. 
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'Don't  Teir  on  immigrant  students 
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Alixandra  Gould 


Refugees,  community  activists  and 
union  members  were  among  those 
who  convened  at  the  Bickford  cen- 
tre on  May  26  to  discuss  immigra- 
tion in  Canada.  Attending  the  panel 
was  a  large  contingent  from  No  One 
Is  Illegal,  an  organization  that  aims 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  all  immi- 
grants, regardless  of  their  status. 

The  activists  sought  to  consoli- 
date support  for  a  movement  to 
let  undocumented  students  attend 
school  without  fear  of  deportation 
or  detention.  The  "Don't  Ask  Don't 
Tell"  campaign  proposes  that  edu- 
cational institutions  not  divulge  in- 
formation on  students'  immigration 
status  to  the  government. 

According  to  NOII,  immigrant  stu- 
dents would  therefore  be  able  to  ac- 
cess the  same  benefits  as  Canadian 
students,  regardless  of  status. 

Currently,  the  DADT  campaign 
is  primarily  focused  on  the  public 
school  system.  Most  at  the  meet- 
ing were  in  favour  of  extending  the 
campaign  to  the  college  and  univer- 
sity level. 

"A  'Don't  Ask,  Don't  Tell'  policy 


is  needed  at  the  post-secondary 
level,  as  students  graduating  from 
high  school  will  have  nowhere  to 
go  afterwards,"  said  Ryan  Hayes  of 
U  of  T's  Arts  and  Science  Student 
Union. 

"Students  have  taken  a  leading 
role  in  this  campaign,  as  well  as 
other  important  actions  for  migrant 
rights,"  said  Hayes,  citing  ASSU  and 
UTSU  in  particular  for  bringing  a 
vocal  crowd  of  supporters. 

Hayes  added  that  undocumented 
immigrants  should  also  have  job  ac- 
cess with  no  immigration  questions 
asked. 

The  afternoon  discussion  raised 
a  broad  spectrum  of  other  ques- 
tions. Should  illegal  immigrants  be 
allowed  to  stay?  Should  they  have 
access  to  all  the  social  services  Ca- 
nadian citizens  have?  Is  Canadian 
immigration  policy  influenced  by 
war  and  occupations?  Is  Canadian 
immigration  policy  touched  by  rac- 
ism or  homophobia?  Discussions 
ran  long  as  NOII  and  their  affiliates 
sought  to  define  precisely  what  they 
are  advocating  for  and  how. 

NOII,  which  began  as  an  anti-war 
group  that  drew  a  connection  be- 


tween wars  abroad  and  racial  pro- 
filing of  immigrants  at  home,  now 
focuses  on  immigrant  rights. 

Hayes  praised  the  student  contin- 
gent at  the  rally:  "U  of  T  students 
were  involved  in  every  aspect  of 
the  day,  from  planning  to  leading 
chants  during  the  march,  to  U  of 
T  students  Logikal  Ethix  and  Un- 
known Mizery  of  Stolen  from  Africa 
performing  at  the  community  fair  in 
Dufferin  Grove  Park." 

Also  on  the  panel's  agenda  was 
"Queering  up  the  fight  for  status." 

Activist  and  U  of  T  graduate  Rach- 
na  Contractor  explained:  "If  queer 
immigrants  of  colour  go  to  queer 
services,  they  face  racism.  If  they 
go  to  mainstream  services,  they 
face  homophobia." 

Contractor  coordinates  Among 
Friends,  a  project  that  aims  to  re- 
move homophobia  from  immigrant 
services.  Organizations  like  AF  are 
pooling  their  efforts  with  NOII  to  or- 
ganize a  march  during  Pride  week  to 
protest  heterosexism,  transphobia 
and  racism  against  gay  immigrants. 

NOII  holds  weekly  open  meetings  at 
OISE,  Wednesdays  at  6  p.m. 


'GUNS' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

volver  clubs  have  always  been  exempted  from  the  policy. 

For  Coward,  the  clubs  are  central  to  U  of  T's  purpose  as  a 
learning  institution. 

"Students  know  that  taking  on  our  society's  taboo  against 
guns  by  going  out  and  actually  shooting  one  is  as  stimulat- 
ing and  challenging  an  experience  as  they  can  get  in  their 
best  classes,"  Coward  said  in  a  May  30  speech  to  the  UAB. 

Dean  of  Physical  Education  Bruce  Kidd  defended  revok- 
ing that  exemption,  calling  it  inappropriate  for  the  univer- 
sity to  sanction  the  teaching  of  weapons  usage.  Kidd  did 
note  that  once-lethal  sports  such  as  fencing  and  boxing 
have  evolved  into  purely  athletic  pursuits,  but  added  that 
shooting  for  sport  was  different. 

"People  don't  duel  anymore  and  fencing  was  a  vestige  of 
an  old  form.  Guns  are  so  much  part  of  the  popular  culture 
and  they're  hotly  debated. 

"As  an  educational  institution,  we  should  not  be  teaching 
the  use  of  guns,"  he  told  the  UAB. 

Coward  called  this  position  "utter  rubbish"  and  contend- 
ed that  administrators  should  not  have  the  power  to  decide 
what  can  be  taught  on  campus. 

VP  and  provost  Vivek  Goel  referred  to  "tragic  events  at 
other  universities  and  colleges"  in  his  official  response  to 
the  decision,  which  was  first  announced  just  days  after  a 
shooting  at  Virginia  Tech  killed  33  students,  including  gun- 
man Seung-Hui  Cho. 

The  fatal  shooting  of  grade  nine  student  Jordan  Man- 
ners at  Toronto's  C.W.  Jefferies  Collegiate  Institute  followed 
soon  after  on  May  23,  allegedly  perpetrated  by  two  fellow 
students.  In  September  2006,  Kimveer  Gill  killed  one  and 
wounded  19  with  three  legally-purchased  and  registered 


Kristofer  Coward  hopes  Hart  House's  rifle  and  revolver  clubs  will  live 
to  help  students  overcome  their  assumptions  about  guns. 

guns  at  Montreal's  Dawson  College. 

The  Hart  House  clubs  both  have  perfect  safety  records 
over  their  80-year  history.  Addressing  the  UAB  on  May 
30,  Courtney  Gibson  said  the  clubs  helped  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  gun  owner  screening  in  Ontario.  As  of  April 
12,  when  Hart  House  published  its  review  of  clubs  and 
committees,  the  two  clubs  tallied  a  membership  of  423 
students  and  alumni. 


LSAT  MCAT I  RESEARCH 
GMAT  GRE I  VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 


Preparation  Seminars 


Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
'  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
I  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
<  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
I  Simulated  Practice  Exams 
'  Free  Repeat  Policy 
I  Personal  Tutoring  Available 
'  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Healtliy  male  research  volunteers,  on  no 
medication,  needed  for  a  research  study  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  Aged  18-40  years. 

•  Three  screening  visits 

•  Two  overnight  visits  approximately  20  hours  each, 
2-4  weel<s  apart 

•  Intravenous  line  for  blood  sampling 

•  Insertion  of  a  tube  from  nose  to  stomach 

•  You  will  be  reimbursed  for  your  time  commitment 
and  to  cover  any  expenses  you  incur 

If  interested  please  contact  the  study 
coordinator  at  416-340-4800  ext.  8886. 


From  Christopher  Hitchens  to  Stephen  King,  literary  figures  great  and  small  are 
flocking  to  Toronto  for  a  flurry  of  book  festivals  at  a  time  when  most  people  have 
a  little  extra  time  off  for  some  light  reading.  The  VatsHym^is  a  few  pages  ahead 
and  lets  you  know  what  happened  and  what's  coming  up. 


Frank  Warren's  50,000 
little  secrets 

Frank  Warren  doesn't  have  to  dig  to 
find  deep,  dark  secrets.  Hundreds 
arrive  in  his  maillwx  each  week,  via 
anonymous  postcards  that  he  posts 
on  his  website,  postsecret.com.  The 
most  trusted  stranger  in  America 
stopped  by  OCAD's  Butteriield  Park  on 
May  31  to  present  his  confessional  art 
roadshow. 

The  crowd  was  mostly  college-aged, 
and — by  the  time  Warren  took  the 
mic — packed,  though  the  odd  adults 
or  even  family  could  be  spotted. 

Why  are  students  so  interested  in 
PostSecret? 

"Isn't  it  obvious?"  asked  U  of  T  stu- 
dent Amanda  Cohen,  perched  on  a 
skateboard,  "Everyone  likes  other  peo- 
ples' secrets.  Everyone  wants  to  see 
how  much  more  messed  up  they  are." 

"And  the  visual  aspect  of  it,  the  art- 
work, is  appealing,"  added  fellow  stu- 
dent Bill  Foinn. 

PostSecret  started  as  a  temporary 
exhibition  in  2004,  when  Warren  gave 
out  3000  self-addressed  postcards  to 
strangers  and  asked  for  their  secrets. 
"1  got  some  crazy  reponses,"  said  War- 
ren. 

"The  most  popular  secret  is  'I  pee  in 
the  shower'  and  you  wouldn't  believe 
the  artistic  ways  people  depict  that." 

The  cards  kept  coming-not  just  from 
the  U.S.,  but  countries  such  as  Canada, 
China,  India,  Afgharustan,  and  Iraq. 

Warren  spoke  of  the  project  as  a 
search  for  authenticity  and  grace,  and 
a  way  to  meld  old  tech  with  new  to 
spark  fresh  conversation. 

Warren  has  no  artistic  training  and 
says  art  is  more  about  courage  than 
technique.  "Not  until  my  40s  did  I  find 
work  that  was  meaningful,"  he  said. 

"There  is  always  hope,  but  it 


doesn't  come  on  the  schedule  that  we 
want  it  to." 
— JANEBAO 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


m 


For  more  summer  reading, 
including  PostSecret  mastermind 
FRANK  WARREN'S  own  dark 
secrets,  author  DAVID  GILMOUR'S 
thoughts  on  wives  and  delinquent 
sons,  enlightenment  from  new-age 
guru  DEEPAK  CHOPRA,  and  one 
Varsity  mM's  face-time  with  Fight 
C/oA  scribe  CHUCK  PALAHNIUK, 
visit  www.thevarsity.ca 


Kingvs.Klosterman 

Horror  novelist  Stephen  King,  once 
shunned  by  the  literary  community 
as  a  pulp  writer,  was  honoured  by 
Canada's  literary  royalty  at  his  first 
public  appearance  in  Canada,  an  eve- 
ning gala  on  Friday,  June  8. 

Canadian  author  Margaret  Atwood 
presented  King  with  the  Canada 
Booksellers  Association's  lifetime 
achievement  award  and  toasted  his 
contribution  to  literature. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, however,  was  his  interview 
with  journalist  Chuck  Klosterman, 
where  King  described  his  own  writing 
as  the  "heavy  metal"  of  novels.  Klos- 
terman is  a  pop  culture  pundit  and  au- 
thor of  such  books  as  Fargo  Rock  City. 

During  his  early  career  in  the  six- 
ties and  seventies,  King  was  an  alco- 
holic and  drug  addict.  Now  59,  he  has 
written  over  50  best-selling  novels 
and  survived  being  hit  by  a  van  whose 
driver  was  distracted.  King  was  writ- 
ing a  novel  about  a  fatal  car  crash  at 
the  time. 

— NAUSHADALl  HUSEIN 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

June  12, 2  p.m.  My  Name  is  Number  4:  A  True  Story  gm  from  privilege  to  prison-farm  during 
China's  Cultural  Revolution.  Ting-Xing  Ye.  Agincourt  Library  (155  Bonis  Avb).  Free, 
luly  4, 7  p.m.  Prisoner  of  Tehran  tells  of  torture  and  escape  from  Iran's  Evin  prison.  Marina 
Neraat.  Chapters  at  Bay  &  Bloor.  Free. 

July  3-9,  The  Scream  Literary  Festival .  The  NXNE  of  fiction  and  poetry.  Free  shuttle  to  High 
Park.  Various  locations.  Range:  Cheap-Free. 


Delivery  and  Installation  of  window 
air  conditioners  included 

Call 

416-431-3000 

to  arrange  an 

appointment 


Oxford  Seminars 

mmimm-m-m 

www.oxfordsemlnarsxom 
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opinions@thevarsity.ca 


Peaks  of  ROM's  Crystal 
have  been  reached  before 


Mahan  Javadi 


I  had  to  withstand  a  dreadful  opening  concert, 
but  just  past  midnight  on  the  morning  of  June  3, 
I  finally  got  my  chance  to  experience  the  "Dawn 
of  the  Crystal  Age"  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Mu- 
seum. Prior  to  the  architectural  opening  of  the 
Lee-Chin  Crystal,  I  had  some  preconceptions  of 
the  new  structure. 

The  extension  follows  the  current  interna- 
tional fad  in  museum  design;  sharp  corners,  ob- 
scure angles,  and  intersecting  and  punctured 
planes  in  the  deconstructivist  style.  Besides 
the  fact  that  numerous  other  cities  have  similar 
museum  designs,  the  architect  himself,  Daniel 
Libeskind,  has  designed  several  other  crystals 
with  uncanny  resemblance,  such  as  the  Denver 
Art  Museum,  and  the  Creative  Media  Center  in 
Hong  Kong. 

With  this  in  mind,  one  is  forced  to  question 
the  originality  and  uniqueness  of  the  building. 
It  seems  rather  than  constructing  a  building 
which  truly  takes  the  city  into  consideration, 
Toronto  has  received  a  pre-designed  piece 
adapted  to  fit  over  the  old  ROM. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  more  striking 


than  I  imagined,  especially  the  windows.  Unlike 
the  exterior,  the  windows  on  the  inside  are  un- 
framed  and  seamless  with  the  rest  of  the  walls, 
creating  a  "cut-out"  effect  that  is  lost  on  the 
outside. 

By  far  the  most  intriguing  part  of  the  crystal 
is  the  peak.  On  the  lower  levels,  the  sense  of  be- 
ing inside  a  giant  crystal  form  is  not  apparent 
because  you  are  still  safely  situated  between  a 
parallel  ceiling  and  floor,  but  once  in  the  upper 
level  with  its  jagged  roof,  the  feeling  of  capsula- 
tion within  the  crystal  is  powerful. 

Throughout  the  structure,  the  intersection 
of  the  wall  planes  at  uncommon  angles  creates 
some  interesting  niches  and  lively  spaces  (it  is 
said  that  there  is  not  a  single  90  degree  angle  in 
the  building).  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  museum's  curators  put  such  obscure  inter- 
sections to  use. 

The  crowd  of  opening  night  visitors  had  their 
own  ideas  on  how  to  use  the  space,  and  play- 
fully explored  the  building's  corners,  poking 
heads  in  small  crevasses,  and  leaning  against 
and  even  climbing  the  slanted  walls.  Although 
such  investigation  of  the  space  will  likely  not 
happen  once  the  exhibits  are  up,  it  was  inspir- 


The  Michael  Lee-Chin  Crystal  is  considered  by  many  to  be  Toronto's  boldest  architectual  endeavour  in  decades. 


ing  to  see  the  excitement  and  enthusicism  of  the 
thousands  of  Torontonians  who  showed  up  in 
the  single-digit  hours  of  the  night  to  see  the  new 
and  trendy  design. 

The  Lee-Chin  Crystal  is  the  first  large  scale 
deconstructivist  building  in  Toronto,  and  even 
if  the  uniqueness  of  the  design  is  questionable, 
it  is  still  encouraging  to  see  such  a  structure  in 
the  city.  Architecturally,  Toronto  seems  always 


to  have  played  it  safe  and  only  built  structures 
that  are  "tired-tested-and-true."  The  Crystal  it- 
self is  one  such  example,  yet  it  seems  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Toronto  may  not  yet 
be  setting  the  trends,  but  at  least  we're  keeping 
up  with  them. 

Mahan  Javani  is  a  3rd  year  architecture  and 
visual  studies  student  atUofT. 


The  commodification  of  Pride 

UTSU  is  using  the  queer-positive  message  for  its  own  agenda 


Tamara  Baluja 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


Since  its  inauguration  in  1991,  Toronto 
has  celebrated  Pride  Week  with  great 
gusto.  U  of  T  is  heavily  involved  in 
these  celebrations,  and  in  fact  held 
some  of  the  first  Pride  events  as  early 
as  the  1960s.  Several  queer  groups 
such  as  the  UT  Pride  Committee, 
which  helps  organize  U  of  T's  involve- 
ment in  Pride  Week,  as  well  as  UTSU 
(formerly  SAC),  will  be  representing  U 
of  T  in  this  year's  parade  on  Sunday, 
June  24. 

Many  organizations,  including 
UTSU,  support  U  of  T's  queer  com- 
munity. This  support  is  important  be- 
cause it  helps  provide  an  equitable  and 
welcoming  environment  for  the  queer 
and  transgendered  at  the  university. 
But  some  queer  groups  on  campus 
fear  that  this  support  can  also  lead 
to  the  commodification  of  pro-queer 
sentiments,  which  can  detract  from 
the  original  message  of  Pride. 

Pride  was  originally  a  grassroots 
movement  by  the  queer  community, 
for  the  queer  community.  However, 
Pride  has  now  become  an  opportu- 


nity for  non-queer  organizations  to 
present  themselves  as  equitable  and 
sexually  diverse. 

In  the  past,  UTSU  has  provided 
funding  for  the  Pride  Committee  and 
shown  their  solidarity  with  the  LG- 
BTQ  population  by  marching  with  UT 
Pride.  This  year  however,  UTSU  has 
not  provided  any  funding  to  UT  Pride 
because  the  student  union  has  its  own 
contingent  in  the  parade.  UTSU  will  no 
longer  march  with  the  Pride  Commit- 
tee, and  has  asked  that  the  Committee 
join  UTSU's  contingent  instead  of  the 
other  way  around. 

It  is  obvious  that  Pride  Week  is  no 
longer  exclusively  a  Queer  movement. 
It  appears  that  though  the  group  is 
committed  to  equity,  UTSU  is  drafting 
members  of  the  queer  community  to 
show  how  equitable  UTSU  is,  rather 
than  allying  with  the  queer  commu- 
nity itself.  A  subtle  difference,  but  an 
important  one  nonetheless. 

This  year's  Pride  theme  is  "Unstop- 
pable," and  the  Pride  Committee  is 
developing  that  theme  using  a  march- 
ing band  motif.  This  connotes  that  the 
rhythm  and  pace  of  the  Pride  move- 
ment should  be  governed  by  mem- 


bers of  the  queer  community  at  U  of 
T.  Only  the  queer  community  has  the 
right  to  be  in  charge  of  their  political 
message,  and  while  it  is  commend- 
able that  other  "heterosexual"  groups 
support  queer  and  trans  groups,  the 
key  word  should  be  support,  not  take- 
over. 

It  is  important  that  the  queer  com- 
munity retain  control  of  its  message 
because  often  times  the  community  at 
large  is  not  aware  of  the  issues  facing 
these  groups  or  individuals.  Recent 
successes  such  as  the  legalization  of 
gay  marriage  and  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  q@SMC  (Queer  at  St.  Michael's 
College)  by  the  Catholic  college's  stu- 
dent union,  have  led  to  a  misconcep- 
tion that  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  activism  on  behalf  of  the  queer 
and  transgendered  community. 

But  important  issues  such  as  gen- 
der-neutral washrooms  for  trans- 
gendered students  still  need  to  be 
addressed  at  U  of  T.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  queer 
community  needs  to  address  these 
issues,  and  the  rest  of  us  need  to  sup- 
port them  by  being  their  allies,  not  co- 
opting  them  into  our  agendas. 


LETTERS 


Restructuring,  not 
dismantling 


Re:  'Dismantling'  Student 
Services  (May  15,  2007) 

I  am  writing  to  correct  some 
misperceptions  that  have  been 
generated  by  the  article  entitled 
"'Dismantling'  Student  Services" 
which  appeared  in  the  May  15  edi- 
tion of  the  Varsity. 

The  restructuring  process 
currently  underway  is  designed 
to  enhance  services  to  students. 
Contrary  to  what  is  suggested  by 
the  headline,  the  St.  George  Cam- 
pus student  services  are  not  being 
dismantled.  Through  an  on-going 
and  carefully  designed  process, 
the  administration  is  proposing  to 
restructure  the  divisions  currently 
known  as  Student  Affairs  and  Stu- 
dent Services  in  order  to  maximize 
support  for  student  success. 

The  restructuring  discussion  is 
not  new,  nor  should  it  be  charac- 
terized as  a  surprise.  The  review 
began  more  than  a  year  ago  when 
the  staff  members  in  each  of  the  af- 
fected units  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  a  self-assessment  process 
which  also  involved  considerable 
student  participation. 


The  article  describes  two  entirely 
separate  gatherings  of  staff  and 
students  as  a  single  town  hall 
meeting.  To  be  clear,  the  town 
hall  meeting  held  on  May  11th  was 
scheduled  well  in  advance  and 
was  specifically  designed  in  order 
for  the  administration  to  receive 
feedback  from  the  staff  impacted 
by  this  restructuring  process. 

One  specific  statement  in  the 
article  deserves  special  attention. 
The  Housing  Service  has  not  been 
told  that  it  will  be  replaced  by  an 
on-line  service.  The  working  group 
which  considered  issues  related  to 
the  Housing  Service  has  suggested 
a  role  for  the  Service  in  supporting 
students  and,  more  importantly, 
has  recommended  that  further 
discussion  take  place. 

Student  input  has  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  process  thus  far 
and  students'  voices  will  continue 
to  be  a  critical  part  of  the  process 
moving  forward. 

I  invite  members  of  the  University 
community  to  view  the  documen- 
tation concerning  the  proposed 
restructuring  at  <http://www. 
students.utoronto.ca/viceprovost- 
students/restructuring>. 

ViVEK  GOEL 

Vice-President  and  Provost 
University  of  Toronto 
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Three  nitfits  of  rocj 


JORDAN  BIMM  and  BEN  SPURR  dish  the  inside  scoop  on  this  year's  North  by  Northeast  music  festival 


Tl  he  past  Thursday  through  Sat- 
urday saw  the  annual  North 
by  Northeast  music  festival 
plaster  itself  across  the  city. 
For  these  three  nights  450  bands  from 
near  and  far  took  over  40  of  Toronto's 
best-known  venues  for  Canada's  larg- 
est live-music  pub  crawl.  Despite  some 
organizational  issues  this  year,  like  the 
clusterfuck  that  was  media  registra- 
tion, the  hastily  designed  festival  direc- 
tory, and  a  number  of  show  lineups  that 
were  shuffled  at  the  last  minute — case 
in  point:  Montreal's  Duchess  Says 
were  listed  as  playing  Saturday  night, 
the  one  problem  was  that  no  one  in 
the  band  had  actually  agreed  the  play 
the  show — this  year's  NXNE  still  man- 
aged to  impress,  but  only  thanks  to 
the  (mostly)  high  caliber  of  bands  in- 
volved. One  smart  move  NXNE  made 
this  year  was  to  broker  a  truce  with 
local  booking  legend  Dan  Burke.  In 
years  past  Burke  has  run  his  own  fes- 
tival, NeXT,  out  of  the  Silver  Dollar  and 
Comfort  Zone  in  competition  to  NXNE. 
But  this  year  saw  Burke's  always- 
solid  lineup  brought  under  the  NXNE 
umbrella,  giving  festival  patrons  the 
chance  to  see  bands  like  No  Dynam- 
ics, Handsome  Furs,  Bicycles, 
Action  Makes,  and  Soundtrack 
of  Our  Lives.  Another  surprise  was 
a  secret  3  a.m.  guest  performance  by 
Canadian  country-rock  icons  Blue 
Rodeo  Thursday  night  at  Lee's  Pal- 
ace, a  venue  which,  like  a  host  of  other 
festival  mainstays,  took  advantage  of 
special  extended  liquor  licenses.  Even 
with  the  bungled  administration,  this 
year's  NXNE  was  as  memorable  as  ever. 
Here's  our  brecikdown  of  what  rocked 
and  what  flopped  at  this  years  test. 
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The  Disraelis  -  The  Silver  Dollar, 
9  p.m. 

At  this  show,  local  Brit-psych-inspired 
trio  The  Disraelis  confirmed  their  status 
as  one  of  my  favourite  Toronto  bands. 
Each  song  channeled  dark  waves  of 
Joy  Division  and  New  Order  but  with 
a  simple  drums-bass-guitar  setup — no 
synths  in  sight.  Also  present  (mainly  in 
the  rhythm  section)  were  dreamy  flash- 
es of  shoegazers  My  Bloody  Valentine 
and  Ride,  while  guitarist  Colin  Belfast 
showed  more  affinity  with  the  chim- 
ing melodies  of  Johnny  Marr,  Bernard 
Sumner  and  early  U2.  On  stage,  bass- 
ist and  vocalist  Cameron  hid  behind 
a  pair  of  Ray  Ban  shades  and  sneered 
when  he  hit  a  few  wrong  notes,  while 
drummer  Dave  Barnes  rocked  out  with 
his  head  down  and  added  an  energetic 
presence  to  the  otherwise  static  stage. 
But  The  Disraelis  aren't  about  antics  or 
stage  moves,  they're  about  playing  can- 
yon-filling riffs  that  ring  in  your  ears  for 
days  after  the  show. — JB 


Rating:  VWVW 


Tlie  IVIiles-The  Silver  Dollar,  10  p.m. 

Indie  rock  youngsters  The  Miles  look 
like  they  wouldn't  have  made  it  past 
the  Silver  Dollar's  bouncer  on  any  night 
other  than  their  festival  showcase,  but 
once  they  started  playing  they  sounded 
more  together  than  most  bands  five  or 


ten  years  their  senior.  Launching  into 
their  set,  the  tight  trio  kinda  sounded 
like  a  more  exuberant  Franz  Ferdinand. 
While  their  second  song  "Murder"  got 
people  on  their  feet,  their  third  got  the 
crowd — ^which  included  fellow  whip- 
persnappers  Maddie  Wilde  and  Dan- 
iel Woodhead  of  Spiral  Beach — really 
shaking  a  tail.  This  particular  number 
featured  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of  each 
verse,  a  pretty  ballsy  move  that's  usu- 
ally avoided  by  musicians  for  being  a 
sure-fire  momentum  killer.  But  with 
four  clicks  of  drummer  Steven  Foster's 
sticks,  the  chorus  dropped  like  a  bomb 
of  pure  disco-pop  bliss.  Guitarist  Alex 
Laurence  was  great  fun  to  watch  on- 
stage— dude  rocked  out  so  hard  he 
lost  his  glasses  mid-set.  Hopefully 
these  kids  have  good  fake  IDs  so  they 
can  continue  building  on  their  oodles 
of  potential. — ^JB 


Rating:  VWvW 


Ttie  Gliost  is  Dancing  -  Sneaky  Dee's, 
11  p.m. 

The  Ghost  is  Dancing  could  have  be  de- 
scribed as  boyishly  charming,  if  there 
weren't  so  many  girls  in  the  band.  The 
group's  eight  or  nine  members  per- 
form with  a  childlike  wide-eyed  awe 
that  is  clearly  derived  from  nothing 
more  than  the  sounds  they  are  mak- 
ing. From  opener  "The  Darkest  Spark" 
to  the  set's  closing  chords,  singer  Ja- 
mie Matechuck's  simple  and  catchy 
melodies,  magnified  by  a  cacophonous 
backing  band,  induced  the  crowd  to  a 


state  approaching  innocent  ecstasy.  In 
the  shoebox-like  atmosphere  of  Sneaky 
Dee's  it  was  often  hard  to  tell  exactly 
what  the  individual  sounds  were,  with 
accordions,  violins  and  keyboards  of- 
ten submerged  by  other  instruments, 
but  their  collective  effect  and  the  sheer 
joyous  energy  of  the  performers  were 
more  than  enough  to  get  the  crowd 
dancing  and  shouting  along  to  the 
band's  polyphonic  refrains. — BS 

Rating:  VWvW 


The  IVIark  Inside  -  The  Drake 
Underground,  12  a.m. 

Despite  just  putting  out  a  7"  on  Davy 
Love's  sharp  new  Magnificent  Sevens 
label,  The  Mark  Inside  are  still  sitting 
on  a  mountain  of  unreleased  gold  since 
their  debutSfaf/c/Cros/i  got  them  signed 
to  MapleMusic  back  in  2004.  Taking  the 
stage  after  the  relatively  tame  Wood- 
pigeon,  TMl  ripped  into  some  of  that 
musical  stash.  Known  for  delivering 
eardrum-shattering  garage-rock  riffs, 
their  first  song  was  relatively  more  sub- 
tle and  really  benefited  from  a  wicked 
bass  change  about  halfway  through. 
Following  a  funky  Gang  of  Four-in- 
spired song,  singer  Chris  Levoir  did  his 
usual  tour  through  the  audience,  guitar 
in  hand,  eyes  glazed  over,  screaming  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs,  where  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  swarm  of  amateur  and  pro 
photographers  whose  flash  bulbs  and 
digital  viewfinders  lit  up  the  area  con- 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


TOP:  Handsome  Furs  rock  The  Comfort  Zone.  BOTTOM:  The  Ghost  is  Dancing  haunt 
Snealty  Dee's. 
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siderably.  At  one  point  Levoir  asked  if 
the  crowd  had  any  requests,  but  calls 
for  hidden  gem  "Inside:  These  Appar- 
ent Things"  were  shot  down  by  drum- 
mer Geordie  Dynes.  The  highlight  of 
this  set  was  "Questions,"  a  song  about 
frustration  and  stagnation  that  raises 
the  real  question;  why  hasn't  this 
song  been  properly  released?  Get  on 
it,  MapleMusic! — JB 

Rating:  VVVW 

Automatic -The  Kathedral,  1  a.m. 

There's  something  sort  of  sad,  but 
kind  of  hilarious  about  watching  an 
inherently  bombastic,  egotistical 
band  play  to  less  than  20  people.  Lo- 
cal Motley  wannabes  Automatic  had 
all  the  right  ingredients  for  a  monster 
cock-rock  set,  except  an  audience  and 
a  time  machine  back  to  1985  when 
people  actually  liked  this  lowbrow 
bullshit.  The  predominantly  male 
audience  didn't  seem  to  mind — or 
maybe  they  didn't  notice — that  all  of 
Automatic's  songs  sound  pretty  much 
the  same.  However  the  five  dudes  at 
the  front  did  look  a  little  uneasy  when 
lead  singer,  and  Val  Kilmer  look-alike, 
Jon  Doe  kept  thrusting  his  crotch  in 
their  faces  and  pointing  to  his  dick  to 
emphasize  lyrical  gems  like  "We  need 
to  get  the  fuck  out  of  here."  Yes,  Auto- 
matic, yes  you  do. — ^JB 

Rating:  VvWW 


Low  Level  Flight -The  Horseshoe, 
2  a.m. 

Pity  ex-Canadian  Idol  champ  Ryan 
Mzdcolm.  His  2  a.m.  showcase  at  the 
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Legendary  Horseshoe  Tavern  was 
about  to  start  and  there  were  maybe 
30  people  scattered  through  the  cav- 
ernous venue.  It's  impossible  to  say 
exactly  when,  but  at  some  point  over 
the  last  two  years  Malcolm  decided  to 
quit  the  Ross  Petty  family  musical  cir- 
cuit to  start  dressing  up  like  a  softcore. 
Hot  Topic  emo-goth  teenager.  From 
these  mountains  of  cred  he  forged 
Low  Level  Flight,  a  nu-alt-rock  band 
that's  five  guys  onstage,  but  only  a  trio 
in  their  promo  photos  (what  a  tightly 
knit  bunch  they  are!).  The  only  thing 
worse  than  watching  Malcolm's  em- 
barrassing and  directionless  drift  into 
black  eyeliner,  spiky  hair  and  skinny 
jeans  is  listening  to  LLP's  songs.  Be- 
sides the  fact  that  they  all  belong  on 
102.1  The  Edge  circa  1999,  they  really 
don't  bring  anything  new  or  exciting 
to  the  table.  They  just  kinda  rip  off 
past  mainstream  radio  rock  hits  while 
dumping  a  pastiche  of  trends  du  jour 
(synths,  stomping  kicks,  disco  hi- 
hats)  on  top.  For  instance,  the  verse 
from  "Change  For  Me"  is  just  a  rip-off 
of  Treble  Charger's  "American  Psy- 
cho." So  pity  Ryan  Malcolm,  but  don't 
excuse  him.  Prediction:  this  flight 
crashes  shortly  after  takeoff. — JB 

Rating:  VWW 
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Awesome  Color -The  Phoenix,  7  p.m. 

"We're  bringing  you  freedom  in  the 
form  of  flapjacks!"  declared  Awesome 
Color  bassist  Michael  Troutman.  He 
was  referring  to  the  improvised  kitch- 
en setup  on  stage  right,  where  a  girl 
was  doling  out  freshly  fried  blueberry 
pancakes — with  real  maple  syrup! 
Culinary  stunts  aside,  the  power  trio 
from  southeastern  Michigan  lived  up 
to  their  name,  kicking  out  some  mas- 
sive MC5  flavoured  jams  to  the  delight 
of  the  initially  modest  audience.  Drum- 
mer Allison  Busch,  who  looked  about 
16  years  old,  bashed  the  shit  out  of  his 
poor  drum  kit  while  singer  and  guitar- 
ist Derek  Stanton  alternated  between 
reserved  verses  and  choruses  punctu- 
ated by  screaming  vocals  and/or  dirty 
guitar  licks.  By  the  end  of  their  set  the 
Phoenix  had  filled  up  considerably, 
and  their  last  two  songs  were  met 
with  well-deserved  applause. — ^JB 


Rating:  WW 


Uncut -The  Phoenix,  8  p.m. 

By  the  time  Uncut  took  the  stage,  the 
Phoenix  was  near  or  at  capacity.  The 
local  quartet,  who  draw  inspiration 
from  both  the  post-punk  and  shoe- 
gazer  camps,  set  themselves  up  in  a 
straight  line  at  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Drummer  Jon  Drew  and  bassist  Derek 
Tokar  set  up  near  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  were  flanked  on  either 
side  by  guitarists  Sam  Goldberg  and 
Ian  Worang.  Uncut  started  things  off 


with  "Kiss  Me"  from  their  latest  re- 
lease. Modern  Currencies.  The  song 
was  strong  but  suffered  slightly  as 
the  band  worked  to  get  their  stage 
levels  right.  Things  got  better  with 
"Breaking  Glass,"  which  benefited 
from  a  screamier  chorus.  Their  third 
song  "The  Night  Can  See"  featured 
Tokar  on  vocals  and  cemented  a  pat- 
tern in  which  no  band  member  sung 
two  songs  in  a  row.  The  set's  climax 
came  when  Uncut  exhumed  their 
first  single  "Understanding  the  New 
Violence,"  which  came  off  as  undeni- 
ably incredible.  Maybe  it's  just  cause 
they've  played  it  so  much  longer  than 
the  rest  of  the  songs  in  their  set,  but 
"Understanding"  hit  a  separate  level 
of  intensity,  and  the  audience  loved  it. 
That  being  said,  the  rest  of  their  set, 
including  current  and  more  complex 
hits  "Hideaway"  and  "Dark  Horse," 
was  also  top  notch. — JB 

Rating:  VVVW 

Dinosaur  Jr- The  Phoenix,  9  p.m. 

As  alt-rock  legends  Dinosaur  Jr  made 
their  way  onstage,  audience  mem- 
bers were  abuzz  over  the  reunion  of 
estranged  bandmates  singer/guitarist 
J  Mascis  and  bassist  Lou  Barlow.  Ten- 
sion had  always  been  high  between 
the  two,  and  in  1988  Barlow  was  fa- 
mously kicked  out  of  the  band.  After 
the  first  song,  Mascis  complained 
that  the  stage  lights  were  too  bright 
and  ask  the  lighting  tech  to  bring 
everything  down.  "Wait!"  protested 
Barlow,  "I  need  to  be  able  to  see  my- 
self play!"  But  other  than  that  brief 
exchange,  the  band — rounded  out  by 
original  drummer  Emmett  "Murph" 
Murphy — was  in  fine,  amicable  form, 
unleashing  classic  tracks  "Little  Furry 
Things"  and  "Freak  Scene"  at  a  blister- 
ing volume.  Despite  being  nearly  20 
years  old.  Dinosaur  Jr's  songs — which 
showcase  Mascis's  trademark  bendy- 
and-melodic  guitar  work — still  sound 
as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  re- 
corded. The  doped  up  audience — pot 
smoke  was  everywhere! — just  about 
lost  their  shit  when  the  band  launched 
into  fan-favourite  "Feel  the  Pain,"  the 
perfect  example  of  the  band's  style: 
hopeless  lyrics  coupled  with  distinct- 
ly hopeful  and  catchy  melodies.  But 
the  highlight  of  the  concert  was  defi- 
nitely the  encore.  The  trio  re-emerged 
with  a  scruffy-looking  dude  at  centre 
stage.  "Hi,  I'm  Rick,  a  contest  winner," 
the  dude  said.  "I  won  a  contest  to  sing 
a  song  about  all  the  friends  I've  lost." 
It  then  became  apparent  that  this  was 
no  contest  winner  but  Kevin  Drew  of 
Broken  Social  Scene  (clad  in  a  kick- 
ass  Constantines  tee),  who  had  twice 
provided  backups  for  J  Mascis  last 
summer.  With  Drew  at  the  helm,  the 
quartet  played  "The  Wagon"  to  thun- 
derous applause,  while  BSS  drummer 
Justin  Peroff  lurked  backstage  snap- 
ping photos  for  his  Facebook  pro- 
file.—JB 


Action  Makes  -  The  Silver  Dollar, 
12  a.m. 

Good  on  Dan  Burke  for  giving  Action 
Makes  an  awesome  timeslot  at  his 
NeXT-meets-NXNE  showcase.  Tak- 
ing the  stage  right  before  Sweden's 
Soundtrack  of  Our  Lives,  the  local 
garage  rockers — who  have  one  of  the 
best  band  names  in  the  city — were 
ready  to  rock  the  large  crowd  at  the 
Silver  Dollar.  The  early  high  point  in 
their  set  was  seeing  Adam  Allett  from 
The  Easy  Targets  play  harmonica  on 
"Charley  and  CFF,"  a  macabre  soul/ 
county  number  about  some  dude  who 
snaps,  kills  a  sheriff  with  a  single  bar- 
reled shot  gun,  and  locks  his  family 
in  a  tool  shed.  All  through  their  set 
Burke  reveled  in  his  booking  choice, 
showing  everyone  in  the  Dollar  how 
dancing  to  rock  music  should  be  done. 
The  band  wrapped  up  their  set  with 
crowd  favourite  "Pleasant  Hymn  11," 
which  fans  all  know  as  the  song  with 
the  infamous  (and  awesome)  chorus 
lyric:  "I'm  jerking  off  in  the  cemetery!" 
A  marvelous  addition  to  Davy  Love's 
burgeoning  Magnificent  Sevens  fam- 
ily, watch  out  for  a  full-length  from 
these  promising  lads  sometime  in  the 
near  future. — ^JB 


Rating:  WWW 


Rating:  VVVW 


Handsome  Furs  -  The  Comfort  Zone, 
12  a.m. 

There  might  not  be  a  more  incongru- 
ous looking  pair  in  Canadian  rock 
as  the  Handsome  Furs.  In  front  of  a 
capacity  crowd  at  the  Comfort  Zone, 
Alexei  Perry  stood  behind  her  drum 
machine  looking  like  a  graceful  Egyp- 
tian priestess  while  fiance  Dan  Boeck- 
ner  thrashed  about  like  some  kind  of 
injured  post-punk  scarecrow.  Their 
visual  incompatibility  is  reflected  in 
the  sounds  they  make,  with  Perry 
twiddling  knobs  to  produce  electronic 
beats  and  Boeckner  laying  waste  with 
the  kind  of  guitar  hooks  that  put  his 
other  band — ^Wolf  Parade — all  over 
the  indie  rock  map.  For  the  most  part, 
the  pairing  worked  amazingly  and 
sounded  like  no  one  else  could — the 
repetitive  pounding  of  the  drum  ma- 
chine behind  grizzled  yelps  and  clang- 
ing guitar  melodies  made  for  many  ar- 
resting moments  that  sounded  jagged 
and  empty  at  the  same  time.  But  there 
was  a  sense  among  the  crowd  that  the 
duo  just  couldn't  coax  enough  sponta- 
neous energy  out  of  the  drum  machine 
to  push  the  set  over  the  edge. — BS 

Rating:  WWW 


SATURDAY  JUNE  9 


Brown  Brigade  -  The  El  Mocambo, 
9  p.m. 

Dave  "Brownsound"  Baksh's  new 
band  Brown  Brigade  had  100  points 
when  I  showed  up  at  the  El  Mo.  Here's 


what  they  did  with  them.  Starting  to 
play  to  an  empty  room:  -10  pts.  Forc- 
ing an  otherwise  talented  dude  to  sing 
the  opening  track,  but  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  set  banging  inaudibly  on  a 
bongo:  -12  pts.  Sounding  like  a  cross 
between  Buckcherry  and  a  shittier 
version  of  Alexisonfire:  -20  pts.  Mak- 
ing token  (and  extremely  fucking  safe) 
political-ish  remarks  without  provid- 
ing any  real  insight:  -22  pts.  Then  sing- 
ing a  song  about  how  much  you  like 
barbecue:  -27  pts.  Not  realizing  that 
having  the  word  "brown"  in  your  name 
makes  everyone  subconsciously  think 
of  shit:  -20pts.  Quitting  an  internation- 
ally successful  pop-punk  outfit  to  front 
a  local  nu-metal  band:  -30  pts.  What 
does  that  add  up  to?  Sum:  -4L — ^JB 


Rating:  WWW 


Germans -The  Boat,  1  a.m. 

Toronto  six-piece  Germans  took  the 
stage  at  the  Boat  to  a  capacity  crowd 
rapt  in  anticipation.  Hot  off  the  release 
of  their  acclaimed  debut  Cape  Fear, 
Germans  have  been  building  a  strong 
local  buzz  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
band  kicked  things  off  with  "No  Job," 
which  felt  a  little  sloppy  (especially 
in  the  timing  of  the  staccato  picking), 
but  got  by  on  kinetic  energetic  alone. 
The  rest  of  the  set  included  songs 
"I'm  the  Teacher"  and  "Tiger  Vacuum 
Bottle,"  which  showcased  their  affin- 
ity for  early  90's  bands  like  Archers 
of  Loaf  and  Built  to  Spill.  Throughout 
their  set,  all  the  Germans  revolved 
between  various  instruments:  drums, 
bass,  keys,  drum  pad,  guitar,  auxiliary 
percussion,  and  even  a  laptop  got  at- 
tention from  almost  every  member  at 
least  once.  They  may  not  have  been 
the  tightest  band  at  NXNE,  but  they 
were  one  of  the  catchiest,  and  prob- 
ably the  sweatiest.  — JB 


Rating:  WWW 


The  Bicycles  -  The  Silver  Dollar,  2  a.m. 

Clad  in  matching  shirts  with  large 
"B"s  on  them,  the  Bicycles  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  rag-tag  bunch  of 
Boston  Bruins  in  the  drunken  blur 
that  was  the  after-hours  party  at 
The  Silver  Dollar.  But  once  they  be- 
gan playing  it  was  obvious  that  this 
band  was  better  suited  for  cheering 
than  checking.  Sporting  sugary-sweet 
shout-along  vocals  and  a  cute  and 
cuddly  demeanor.  The  Bicycles  had 
the  boozy  audience  lapping  up  their 
unique  brand  of  quirky  feel-good  pop. 
Adding  to  the  happy  melee  were  gui- 
tarist Andrew  Scott  and  sometimes 
bass  player  Andy  Lloyd,  blasting  away 
on  trumpets  at  different  points  in  the 
set.  It  was,  as  drummer  Dana  Snell 
pointed  out,  a  great  way  to  cap  off  the 
festival.— JB 


Rating:  WWW 
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The  mystery  of  the  Mozart  effect 

Uncovering  the  connection  between  what  goes  in  your  ears  and  out  your  mind 


Rodolfo  Silva-Mera 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  works  of  the 
great  classical  composers  are  prod- 
ucts of  brilliant  and  creative  minds. 
Could  some  of  this  brilliance  be  trans- 
ferred to  listeners  who  absorb  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn 
or  Schubert?  Can  music,  in  general, 
improve  our  mental  abilities? 

Soon  after  publication  in  1993,  the 
work  of  Dr.  France  Rauscher  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  gained  wide- 
spread media  attention.  The  idea  that 
simply  listening  to  classical  music 
could  make  a  person  smarter  put  a 
great  deal  of  focus  on  music  as  a  cog- 
nitive enhancer.  A  catchy  name  for 
the  phenomenon  -  the  Mozart  effect 
-  helped  promote  the  topic. 

The  flashy  nature  of  Rauscher's 
work  even  captured  the  ear  of  the  for- 
mer governor  of  Georgia,  Zell  Miller, 
who  proposed  spending  $105, 000  per 
year  to  ensure  that  every  child  in  the 
state  have  a  CD  or  tape  of  Mozart  to 
listen  to.  Unfortunately  for  classical 
music  retailers  everywhere,  the  valid- 
ity of  this  effect  is  still  under  heavy 
debate. 

The  Mozart  effect  describes  an  ob- 
served improvement  in  cin  individual's 
cognitive  abilities  cifter  briefly  listen- 
ing to  a  Mozart  sonata.  The  term  was 
initially  coined  in  1991  by  Dr.  Alfred  A. 
Tomatis  in  his  book  Pourquoi  Mozart? 
Rauscher's  studies  concluded  that 
this  phenomenon  was  real  and  mea- 
surable. Failed  replications  of  this  ex- 
periment, however,  did  not  allow  for  a 
solid  consensus  to  be  reached. 

Dr.  William  Forde  Thompson,  UTM 
professor  and  president  of  the  World 
Society  for  Music  Perception  and 
Cognition,  explained  the  response  to 
Rauscher's  original  study:  "Unfortu- 


nately, the  media  frenzy  surrounding 
the  Mozart  effect,  with  its  many  gran- 
diose claims,  left  many  researchers 
questioning  the  scientific  credibility 
of  the  original  findings." 

Nonetheless,  interesting  facts  about 
the  relationship  between  music  and 
intelligence  were  unearthed  by  this 
work. 

Thompson,  along  with  professor 
Schellenberg,  found  that  the  observed 
increase  in  cognitive  ability  described 
by  the  Mozart  effect  was  not  due  to 
any  aspects  of  the  music  itself,  but 
instead  to  the  emotional  effect  that 
agreeable  music  has  on  people's  per- 
formance in  any  task. 

"The  Mozart  effect  works  not  by 
priming  other  skills  directly;  rather, 
listening  to  certain  types  of  music  can 
induce  positive  and  energetic  affective 
states  that  then  enhance  performance 
in  other  non-musical  domains." 

In  his  lab,  Thompson  documented 
an  improvement  in  spatial  abilities, 
such  as  those  used  in  mentally  solv- 
ing visual  puzzles,  after  individuals 
listened  to  an  energetic  piece  of  music 
designed  to  arouse  the  listener  and  af- 
fect a  positive  mood.  It  was  previously 
known  that  positive  mood  states  are 
related  to  an  increase  of  dopamine 
levels  and  that  arousal  increases 
levels  of  norepinephrine.  Physiologi- 
cally, these  two  chemicals  and  their 
effect  on  the  brain  are  thought  to  be 
responsible  for  enhancing  the  perfor- 
mance of  individuals  in  the  various 
tasks  they  complete. 

With  these  results  in  mind,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  individuals 
who  perform  or  create  music  would 
perform  better  in  certain  mental 
tasks.  The  results  of  studies  on  vari- 
ous school-aged  children  lend  some 
support  to  this  idea.  In  one  study, 
high  school  students  were  divided 


into  three  groups  with  varying  levels 
of  music  instruction.  After  20  weeks, 
the  group  with  more  music  train- 
ing showed  greater  achievement  in 
terms  of  mathematical  skills.  One 
study  found  that  preschool  children 
enrolled  in  a  program  with  music 
classes  had  better  scores  in  math 
tests  than  children  who  didn't  have 
music  classes.  Along  the  same  lines, 
children  in  grade  one  showed  greater 
achievement  in  mathematics  when 
they  had  music  included  in  their  aca- 
demic curriculum. 

"Formal  instruction  in  both  subject 
areas  involves  attention  to  numbers, 
repeating  patterns  and  ratios,"  said 
Thompson. 

As  with  interpreting  studies  on  the 
Mozart  effect,  caution  is  necessary 
when  applying  the  results  of  Thomp- 
son and  Schellenberg's  study.  Scien- 
tists are  still  investigating  alternative 
explanations  for  the  differences  in 
cognitive'  ability  that  Thompson  ob- 
served. They  are  split  on  the  idea, 
owing  to  the  inherent  complexity  of 
the  human  brain.  It  is  possible  that 
the  cause  of  the  improvement  could 
be  due  to  a  greater  natural  intelli- 
gence in  individuals  that  study  music 
compared  to  their  non-musical  coun- 
terparts. Conversely,  it  might  be  that 
musical  training  somehow  triggers  an 
improvement  in  cognitive  abilities. 

"[These  results]  provide  modest 
support  for  a  connection  between 
music  and  mathematics,  implying 
that  there  may  be  cognitive  opera- 
tions that  are  common  to  the  two  do- 
mains." 

There  is  also  growing  evidence  that 
training  in  music  is  tied  to  improve- 
ments in  other  cognitive  abilities. 
Logically  enough,  music  and  language 
may  enhance  each  other,  since  reading 
music  notation  has  some  similarities 


with  reading  words  and  sentences. 

"Given  sufficient  overlap  in  the 
processes  involved,  training  in  music 
even  might  lead  to  enhancements  in 
verbal  abilities,"  Thompson  said. 

It  has  been  observed  that  memory 
for  spoken  words  is  enhanced  in  chil- 
dren who  receive  musical  training. 
This  memory  improvement  can  be  un- 
derstood in  the  following  way:  every 
time  someone  plays  a  musical  instru- 
ment, a  large  collection  of  neurons  ac- 
tivate in  concert  with  each  other.  An 
analogy  can  be  drawn  to  individual 
musicians  in  a  symphonic  orchestra 
executing  precise  and  synchronized 
musical  movements  together  in  order 
to  produce  a  coherent  rendition  of  the 
musical  piece  at  hand. 

Similar  to  younger  children,  high 
school  students  were  reported  to 
have  better  reading  skills  if  they  had 
previously  received  musical  lessons. 
In  some  cases,  as  few  as  15  music  les- 
sons were  able  to  produce  a  dramatic 
improvement  in  communication  skills, 
including  writing. 

In  the  end,  a  lack  of  direct  scientific 
evidence  due  to  poorly  controlled  ex- 
periments means  that  the  advantages 
of  listening  to  classical  music  remain 
uncertain.  There  may  be  a  positive  ef- 
fect on  mental  acuity,  but  much  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  before  this  can 
be  definitively  proven.  The  inherent 
difficulty  of  experimenting  on  hu- 
mans is  mostly  to  blame  for  this,  but 
the  limited  knowledge  scientists  pos- 
sess about  the  workings  of  the  brain 
is  also  a  contributing  factor. 

In  short,  don't  trade  in  your  text- 
books for  North  by  Northeast  passes 
just  yet  -  there  is  no  good  replacement 
for  solid  nights  of  reading  and  study- 
ing. But  maybe  having  your  favourite 
music  playing  in  the  background 
wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  idea. 


//SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Immaculate  (shark) 
conception 

A  bonnethead  shark  bom  in  Nebras- 
ka's Henry  Doorly  Zoo  in  2001  has 
recently  been  proven  to  be  a  "virgin 
birth".  Known  as  parthenogenesis, 
this  method  of  asexual  reproduction 
enables  females  of  a  species  to  pro- 
duce offspring  without  sperm  from 
males  of  the  species.  The  miraculous 
birth  was  confirmed  when  an  analysis 
of  the  shark  revealed  no  evidence  of 
paternal  DNA.  Furthermore,  the  three 
probable  mothers  of  the  pup  were 
sexually  immature  when  captured, 
and  none  of  them  had  encountered 
a  male  shark  while  living  at  the  zoo. 
Asexual  reproduction  has  been  found 
in  other  animal  families,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  it  has  been  observed  in 
sharks.  It  is  thought  that  partheno- 
genesis occurred  because  the  female 
sharks  were  unable  to  find  suitable 
mates.  Although  asexual  reproduc- 
tion could  be  considered  an  adapta- 
tion for  scenarios  where  it  is  difficult 
to  find  mates,  it  ultimately  reduces 
genetic  diversity.  The  long-term  exis- 
tence of  certain  shark  species  could 
be  in  jeopardy  if  they  rely  upon  this 
method  of  creating  offspring.  Scien- 
tists hope  that  this  new  information 
will  be  incorporated  into  conserva- 
tion plans  in  the  future. 
SOURCE:  Biology  Letters 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Life-jacket  sales  hit  historic 
low  in  Cretaceous  Period 

Evidence  supporting  the  idea  that  di- 
nosaurs may  have  been  able  to  swim 
has  been  unearthed  in  Spain  in  the 
form  of  twelve  fossilized  footprints 
in  a  sandstone  lakebed.  The  tracks 
stretch  a  distance  of  15  metres  and 
show  that  the  dinosaur  scraped  the 
ground  as  it  swam  through  three-me- 
tre deep  water.  Researchers  say  that 
ripple  marks  fossilized  alongside  the 
footprints  suggest  the  dinosaur  was 
attempting  to  maintain  a  straight  path 
while  moving  against  a  current.  The 
structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
tracks  indicate  that  they  were  made 
by  a  large  bipedal  theropod  dinosaur, 
similar  to  Tyrannosaurus  rex.  Study- 
ing the  tracks  will  help  scientists  pro- 
duce better  biomechanical  models 
and  gain  further  insight  into  the  phys- 
iology behind  dinosaur  swimming. 
SOURCE:  Geology 
— A.Y. 

Growing  evidence  that  we 
are  not  alone 

As  it  turns  out,  our  solar  system  is  not 
very  unique.  So  far,  236  planets  have 
been  found  orbiting  stars  outside 
of  our  solar  system.  In  light  of  this, 
planet-hunters  are  proposing  that  the 
existence  of  other  habitable  planets  is 
very  likely.  Thanks  to  new  methods, 
astronomers  are  now  able  to  easily 
detect  planets  the  size  of  Jupiter  or 
Saturn  and  are  discovering  that  many 
stars  have  multiple  planets  orbiting 
around  them.  Interestingly,  a  planet 
was  found  three  years  ago  that  seems 
to  be  covered  in  extremely  hot  wa- 
ter. Although  not  similar  to  the  water 
prevalent  on  Earth,  scientists  are  ex- 
cited to  find  this  essential  element  of 
life  on  another  planet.  Swiss  and  Bel- 
gian researchers  recently  determined 
that  the  planet  is  half  water  and  half 
rock,  providing  more  support  for  the 
argument  that  life  may  exist  else- 
where in  the  universe. 
SOURCE:  American  Astronomical 
Society 
— A.Y. 
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Home  is  where 
the  heart  is 


Anaheim's  gritty  style  of  play  wins  over  at 
least  one  Canadian  fan. 


Brian  O'Neill 


Anaheim's  gritty  style  of  play 
wins  over  at  least  one  Canadian 
fan 

It  was  in  1993  that  the  Patrick  Roy- 
lead  Montreal  Canadiens  hoisted  the 
Stanley  Cup  in  triumph,  but  since 
then  it  has  been  a  long  wait  for  the 
next  Canadian  champion.  After  domi- 
nating the  NHL  from  1984  to  1990  on 
the  strength  of  some  very  good  Ed- 
monton teams,  Canada  has  run  into 
a  dry  spell. 

The  lines  between  bandwagon- 
jumping  and  nationalism  have  been 
blurred  in  recent  years  as  any  Ca- 
nadian team  in  the  midst  of  a  "cup- 
run"  instantly  inherits  the  title  of 
Canada's  Team,  and  by  extension 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  champi- 
onship starved  nation.  It  happened 
with  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  in 
2005  and  2006  respectively  Did  that 
title  get  passed  to  Ottawa  this  year? 
All  "blue  and  white"  biases  aside,  the 
answer  is  a  resounding  "No!" 

Bringing  their  Eh-game 

There  was  something  special  with  Ed- 
monton and  Calgary — some  energy 
that  touched  the  hearts  of  Canadian 
hockey  fans  and  transcended  petty 
provincial  rivalries.  They  were  small- 
market  Canadian  teams,  playing  the 
underdog  role  and  chasing  the  Ca- 
nadian dream  of  playing  for  hockey's 
holy  grail.  Not  only  were  they  storied 
Canadian  franchises,  but  they  were 
led  by  Canadian  captains  Jerome  Igin- 
la  (Calgary)  and  Ryan  Smith  (Edmon- 
ton), who  have  become  synonymous 
with  Canadian  hockey  at  the  interna- 
tional level.  Both  play  the  gritty  hard- 
nosed  brand  of  hockey  that  Canadian 
players  have  always  been  known  for 
This  year,  however,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  find  Canadian  fans  cheer- 
ing for  the  team  south  of  the  border. 
With  a  team  comprised  of  18  Cana- 
dians, the  Ducks'  heart  and  style  of 


play  proved  slightly  more  palatable  to 
a  Canadian  audience.  The  combo  of 
Scott  Niedermayer  and  Chris  Pronger 
showed  their  leadership  and  grit, 
shutting  down  the  Senators'  top  line 
of  Alfredson,  Heatly  and  Spezza. 

The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said 
of  this  year's  Canadian  representa- 
tive. Ottawa  plays  with  more  creative 
flair,  but  is  often  branded  with  a  "soft" 
reputation.  With  a  European-heavy 
roster,  including  a  Swedish  captain 
in  Daniel  Alfredsson,  there  is  nothing 
distinctly  Canadian  about  Ottawa  oth- 
er than  where  they  play  their  hockey. 

Cherry  picking 

Does  location  make  a  team  Canadian? 
No,  and  neither  does  the  fact  that 
Anaheim  was  a  team  built  and  led 
by  Canadians.  Those  would  be  Don 
Cherryesque  opinions  to  a  question 
that  isn't  so  black  and  white.  Ana- 
heim was  simply  a  more  intriguing 
team  to  watch  because  they  embod- 
ied many  of  the  qualities  that  we  hold 
to  be  distinctly  Canadian.  There  was 
something  deeper  which  we  could 
relate  to,  bringing  hockey  to  a  place 
familiar  for  Canadians  everywhere. 
That's  what  made  the  finals  so  special 
in  Edmonton  and  Calgary:  the  feeling 
of  belonging  for  thousands.  What 
Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Anaheim  did 
was  bring  the  game  home. 

Birds  of  a  feather 

Scott  Niedermayer  left  perrenial  con- 
tender New  Jersey  for  the  unproven 
Anaheim  team,  so  that  he  could  win  a 
cup  with  his  brother,  Rob,  Teemu  Se- 
lanne  flew  in  15  of  his  closest  friends 
from  Finland  so  he  could  enjoy  the 
moment  with  them.  Then  there  was 
J.S.  Giguere,  playing  for  his  son  in  Que- 
bec who  is  blind  in  one  eye.  Giguere 
said  it  best:  "You  don't  lose  sleep  from 
this  game,  but  you  do  lose  sleep  over 
your  son." 

The  Ducks,  much  like  the  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  teams  of  recent  vin- 
tage, have  provided  fans  with  the 


Rob  Niedermayer  (shown  above)  raises  the  Stanley  Cup  after  Anaheim's  win.  The  Duclts  defeated  the  Senators  in  five  games  to  talte 
the  series. 


sort  of  insight  not  often  found  in  pro- 
fessional sports.  They  show  us  that 
there  are  more  important  things  in 
life  than  putting  a  puck  in  a  net  or 
keeping  it  out.  Players  like  the  Nieder- 
mayer brothers,  Selanne,  and  Giguere 
teach  us  that  the  Stanley  Cup  will 
come  and  go  every  year,  but  friends 
and  family  will  always  be  there,  win 
or  lose.  Realizing  these  simple,  pure 
aspects  of  life  brings  even  the  most 
experienced  of  players  back  to  that 
pond  they  played  on  as  children. 


A. 


Bronze  ladies 

Blues  Mila  Miguel  and  Anastasia 
Danilova  return  home  with  bronze 
medals  after  representing  Canada  at 
the  fourth  and  final  leg  of  the  North 
Central  American  and  Carribean  Con- 
tinental Beach  Volleyball  Tour,  Spike 
Down,  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  &  To- 
bago this  past  weekend. 

Advancing  to  the  semi-finals  after 
defeating  Velez  &  Santiago  of  Puerto 


Anastasia  Danilova  (far  right)  and  Mila 
Miguel  (second  from  right) 

Rico  in  two  of  three  sets  (21-18,  12- 
21,  15-12),  Miguel  and  Danilova  were 
stopped  by  the  eventual  champions 
of  the  tournament,  Ruiz  &  Yantin  of 


Puerto  Rico  (23-21, 21-13). 

The  bronze  medal  match  went  in 
favour  of  the  Blues  veterans  as  they 
secured  a  podium  finish  in  a  two-game 
win  over  Orellana  &  Ramirez  of  Guate- 
mala (21-17, 21-9). 

This  tournament  is  a  lead-up  to  the 
FIVB  beach  volleyball  world  tour  this 
summer  OUA  all-stars  and  reigning 
Canadiem  beach  volleyball  champions, 
Danilova  and  Miguel  are  the  youngest 
Canadian  tandem  to  attend  a  women's 
senior  event. 

Source:  uarsityblues.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SINGLE  NATURE  LOVERS  WANTED! 

Meet  people  in  the  20  to  39  age  range. 
Discover  all  the  nooks  &  crannies  in  our 
beautiful  parks,  www.astroilinthepark. 
com  Christa— 416-484-WALK  (9255). 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

acis@thevarsity.ca 


TUTORING 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  CRAM 
GET  HELP  NOW!! 

Tutor,  over  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  126,  135,  235  CHM  138, 
139,  247  ECO  220.  PAST  TESTS  AND 
EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTION  AVAILABLE 
FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)  785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmpatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or 
more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each 
word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces) 
of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission. 
Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  ms  1J6. 
NEXT  DEADLINE:  JULY  12.  Enquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 
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A  day  of 
action 


Native  rights  activists  demonstrate  across 
the  nation 


Alixandra  Gould 


Native  protesters  rallied  for  an  improved  quality  of  life  on  the  march  to  Parliament  Hill  in  Ottawa. 


In  the  midst  of  a  hot  June  29  afternoon, 
students  from  U  of  T,  Ryerson  and  York 
University  marched  on  Queen's  Paric 
to  demand  better  quality  of  life  for  First 
Nations  peoples.  The  rally  was  part 
of  the  First  Nations  National  Day  of 
Action,  in  which  protests  and  demon- 
strations took  place  at  locations  across 
the  nation,  including  Parlieunent  Hill  in 
Ottawa. 

The  peaceful  demonstration  in  To- 
ronto started  at  King's  Cross  Circle,  but 
the  large  contingent  of  student  groups 
and  other  supporters  quickly  moved  to 
the  front  lawn  of  Ontario's  parliament. 

Numerous  speakers  took  to  the  podi- 
um throughout  the  afternoon  to  speak 
about  issues  concerning  the  Native 
community,  with  notable  emphcisis 
on  the  topics  of  equal  access  to  post- 
secondary  education,  fair  land  claim 
settlements,  safe  drinking  water,  pro- 
tection for  Native  women  and  children, 
and  the  eradication  of  poverty. 

Two  documents  took  centre  stage: 
the  Kelowna  accords,  which  seek 
to  improve  First  Nations  education, 
health  and  living  conditions,  and  the 
as-yet  unratified  UN  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples,  which 
states  that  indigenous  people  have  the 
fundamental  right  of  unrestricted  self- 
determination  and  requires  compensa- 
tion when  these  rights  are  violated. 

A  coalition  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Student  Union  and  U  of  T's  Na- 
tive Student  Association  organized  the 
Toronto  rally.  Sandy  Hudson,  UTSU 
VP  equity,  said  that  UTSU  helped  lead 
the  demonstration  because  it  was  the 
union's  responsibility  to  advocate  for 
all  students,  and  because  First  Nations 
rights  is  a  topic  that  concerns  all  Cana- 
dians. 


John  Croutch,  president  of  the  Native 
Students  Association,  argued  that  gov- 
ernment funding  for  Native  students 
does  not  keep  up  with  mounting  costs. 
"The  government  hasn't  cut  back,  but 
it  hasn't  increased  funding  either  But 
everything  else  goes  up  due  to  infla- 
tion," he  said. 

According  to  Croutch,  Native  stu- 
dents face  daunting  obstacles  to  their 
education  before  they  even  reach 
the  post-secondary  level.  The  public 
school  system  needs  to  be  made  uni- 
versally accessible,  he  said,  adding 
that  the  quality  of  education  should 
meet  the  same  standards  across  differ- 
ent economic  and  cultural  constituen- 
cies. 

Activists  pushed  Queen's  Park  to 
recognize  Native  rights  as  a  national 
concern  affecting  Canadians  every- 
where— from  students  in  Toronto  to 
farmers  in  Rama.  "It's  important  not 
just  to  students,"  said  Hudson,  "but  to 
everyone.  We  need  to  unite  on  these 
issues." 

Other  demonstrations  took  place 
from  coast  to  coast,  including  the  high- 
ly publicized  Six  Nations  blockades  at 
Caledonia,  where  a  land  dispute  has 
split  the  community,  a  CN  rail  blockade 
at  Deseronto  that  paralysed  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  freight  line,  and  protests 
against  Olympic-related  land  seizures 
in  British  Columbia. 

At  a  local  level,  Croutch  acknowl- 
edged that  U  of  T  has  taken  steps  to  ad- 
dress Aboriginal  students'  needs. 

"The  adjustment  to  big  city  life  is 
tough,  £md  Native  students  also  face 
cultural  differences,"  he  said.  First  Na- 
tions House,  which  Croutch  calls  "a 
port  in  the  storm"  for  Native  students, 
has  existed  since  1992  as  a  place  to  find 
academic  counseling,  cultured  activi- 
ties or  just  a  familiar  community. 


New  treats  to  hit  streets 


Mike  Ghenu 


Hold  on  to  your  buns — Toronto's  street 
food  menu  is  soon  to  expand  far  beyond 
sausages  and  wieners.  Last  Friday,  Na- 
than Philips  Square  hosted  a  showcase 
of  what  Toronto's  street  food  could  be. 
The  foodcart  fair  had  Andrew  Fade  and 
Tara  Sachs — two  up-and-coming  local 
chefs — salivating  at  the  news. 

"People  want  to  see  something  differ- 
ent on  the  streets,"  said  Sachs.  "They 
are  waiting  for  a  change." 

Eade  wished  for  grilled  cheese  carts, 
while  Sachs  prayed  for  crepes.  Mean- 
while, John  Wellner,  a  health  industry 
employee  among  the  lunchtime  crowd, 
longed  for  an  empanada  cart  right  in 
front  of  his  office.  "I'd  eat  them  every- 


day," he  exclaimed. 

Next  month,  the  province  will  relax 
rules  that  currently  limit  street  ven- 
dors to  selling  precooked  sausages  and 
hot  dogs.  All  sorts  of  things  will  now  be 
fair  game,  from  prepackaged  fruits  and 
salads  to  reheated  samosas  and  pizza. 

But  the  city  says  these  new  food  of- 
ferings won't  show  up  on  the  street  un- 
til next  spring,  because  vendors  must 
install  necessciry  refrigeration  facilities 
and  health  inspectors  need  to  okay  the 
new  menu  options. 

This  did  not  dampen  Eade  and  Sachs' 
enthusiasm  as  they  gleefully  sampled 
the  offerings  of  the  dozen  or  so  vendors 
at  Nathan  Philips  Square. 

"The  scallop  was  excellent;  the 
shrimp,  a  little  overdone,"  said  Eade, 


judging  a  Chinese  soup  served  by  Rain 
Restaurant  in  a  half-melon  bowl.  Sachs 
found  it  refreshing — just  the  thing  for  a 
32-degree  day,  she  said. 

Further  on,  a  $4  tsukeme,  a  sort  of 
chicken  meatball  on  a  skewer  offered 
by  Izakaya  restaurant,  also  earned 
Fade's  plaudits.  "People  like  interacting 
with  their  food,"  he  said,  wielding  the 
skewer  like  a  sword.  "It's  like  creating 
your  own  adventure." 

One  U  of  T  grad  student  in  attendance 
was  skepticcil  whether  street  vendors 
could  mass-produce  such  delights  on 
a  daily  basis,  but  welcomed  added  op- 
tions. 

Chef  Chris  McDonald  of  Cava  res- 
taurant— whose  Florentine  beef  tripe 
recipe  was  gleaned  during  an  Italian 


WHAT'S  COOKING?  Tara  Sachs  samples  five  spiced  Chinese  melon  soup  at  Nathan  Philips  Square. 


sojourn  in  the  80s — acknowledged  that 
his  fare  might  be  a  risky  street  propo- 
sition. But  by  12:25  p.m.,  the  hungry 


lunchtime  crowd  had  picked  his  giant 
bowls  clean,  a  sign  that  it  might  go 
down  well,  after  all. 
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Farrar  out,  Misak  in 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Cheryl  Misak  moved  downtown  to  take  over  David  Farrar's 
position  as  Deputy  Provost  of  Students  from  her  position  as 
Acting  Vice  Principal  and  Dean  of  UTM. 


Cheryl  Misak  has  been  named  U  of  T's  new  deputy  pro- 
vost, replacing  the  outgoing  David  Farrar. 

Misak,  a  professor  of  philosophy,  comes  to  St.  George 
campus  from  UTM,  where  she  was  Dean  of  Students  and, 
recently,  Acting  Vice-Principal  of  the  campus. 

Awaiting  Dr.  Misak  are  two  major  administrative  proj- 
ects currently  underway.  A  controversial  restructuring 
of  Student  Affairs  initiated  during  Farrar's  tenure,  while 
welcomed  by  Governing  Council  as  reform  of  a  bloated 
system,  has  drawn  outrage  from  U  of  T  staff  and  unions. 
Also  on  her  plate  will  be  the  university's  2030  plan,  a 
document  envisioning  U  of  T  almost  two  decades  from 
now  and  setting  out  priorities  for  the  long  term. 

"'Intense'  is  one  way  to  put  it,  but  it  will  be  a  deeply 
interesting  period,"  said  Misak,  who  butted  heads  with 
the  UTM  student  union  over  a  surplus  in  UTM's  parking 
budget  earlier  this  year. 

During  a  heated  February  meeting  the  car-heavy  cam- 
pus, Misak  argued  against  using  the  surplus  to  lower 
parking  fees,  pointing  to  costs  such  as  parking  lot  re- 
paving  and  storm  water  management,  which  prompt- 
ed former  SAC  VP  UTM  Walied  Khogali  to  rebuke  her: 
"Students  are  not  revenue-generating  units.  We  have  so 
many  other  things  to  do." 

Misak  said  she  built  a  great  relationship  with  student 
leaders  at  UTM  and  wants  to  focus  on  teaching  advance- 
ments to  improve  students'  academic  experience. 


APUS  out,  again 


Naushad  All  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


The  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  was  re- 
located for  a  second  time  this 
year,  as  Governing  Council  voted 
unanimously  to  vacate  their  office 
in  the  Woodsworth  Annex  on  ICQ 
Devonshire  Place,  across  from 
the  new  Varsity  Centre,  to  make 
room  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Student  Commons  and 
the  Centre  for  High  Performance 
Sport. 

The  evicted  student  union  was 
given  a  temporary  office  in  the 
Margaret  Fletcher  Building,  but 


was  dissatisfied  with  the  move 
and  did  not  shy  from  expressing 
dissent.  Before  the  vote,  mega- 
phone-wielding former  APUS 
president  Chris  Ramsaroop  led 
a  small  group  of  chanting  APUS 
supporters.  The  slogan,  easily 
audible  in  the  meeting  chamber, 
was  "Shame  on  U  of  T!" 

"It  is  an  elitist  project  that  mar- 
ginalizes part-time  students  on 
this  campus,"  Joeita  Gupta,  an 
APUS  director,  said  of  the  Stu- 
dent Commons.  "It  has  no  place 
for  part-time  students,  many  of 
whom  are  far  too  busy  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  facility." 


The  Margaret  Fletcher  building,  a  former 
childcare  facility,  became  the  headquar- 
ters for  part-time  and  mature  students 
after  a  summer  of  lobbying  in  2006. 


An  ancient  typewriter  on  display  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 


What's  your  type? 


Megan  Hall 


Before  we  all  had  computers  and 
Gmail,  people  doing  any  serious 
amount  of  writing  used  an  almost 
extinct  breed  of  machines  whose  hey- 
day lasted  more  than  100  years.  Now, 
some  of  these  dinosaurs  have  made 
their  way  into  a  special  exhibit  at  the 
ROM. 

The  ancient,  sometimes  bizarre 
machines  are  all  housed  in  a  small 
gallery,  strangely  appropriate  for  once 
ubiquitous  fixtures  now  relegated  to 
the  modern  mind's  musty  corners. 
Besides,  visitors  come  here  to  wit- 
ness small  pieces  of  the  past — little 
machines  that  would  look  out  of  place 
and  silly  in  a  big  room. 

In  the  small  space,  under  glass 
cases  lined  up  against  the  plain  white 
walls,  are  twenty-one  typewriters  dat- 
ing from  the  turn  of  the  19th  century. 

Some  of  the  machines  resemble 
telephones  'Or  waffle-makers  more 
than  instruments  made  for  writing  vil- 
lanelles.  If  not  for  the  brief  captions,  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  guess 
how  these  contraptions  worked,  yet 


despite  their  diverse  appearance,  all 
but  one  of  them  used  some  clever  (or 
not)  mechanism  to  print  letters  onto 
paper. 

That  other  one?  It  was  a  typewriter 
for  the  blind,  not  unlike  modern  Braille 
machines  except — claimed  its  inven- 
tor— it  was  faster.  It  used  a  dot  system 
that  supposedly  took  less  time  to  write 
than  the  one  devised  by  Louis  Braille 
in  1821.  The  gizmo  gave  early  Braille 
writers  some  competition — the  speci- 
men on  display  once  belonged  to  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  a 
small  plaque  affixed  to  the  machine  at- 
tests. An  accompanying  photo  shows 
a  few  men  sitting  around  a  table  at  the 
institute,  their  trusty  Kleidographs  ar- 
rayed before  them.  The  collection  of 
century-old  contraptions  showcased 
in  the  exhibit  gives  us  a  glimpse,  how- 
ever small,  into  a  period  in  which  a 
little  revolutionary  machine  changed 
writing  forever. 
Admission  to  the  ROM's  special 
exhibits  is  $10  Friday  nights,  $17  the 
rest  of  the  week  (with  student  ID),  and 
also  includes  access  to  the  permanent 
collection. 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Daycare  centre  for  UTM 

Ptirents  studying  or  working  at  UTM 
can  expect  a  licensed  day  care  centre 
on  their  campus  this  fall.  U  of  T  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  soon  sign  a  formal 
agreement  with  Family  Day  Care  Ser- 
vices, a  non-profit  founded  in  1851. 

The  centre  is  planned  to  be  in  the 
student-family  housing  area  on  the 
north  end  of  the  campus. 

Mark  Overton,  dean  of  student  af- 
fairs at  UTM,  said  it  was  "essential 
that  U  of  T  provide  a  healthy  work-life 
balance  for  our  students,  faculty  and 
staff."  He  called  FDCS  a  "highly  respect- 
ed provider"  and  anticipated  their  ser- 
vices would  he  greatly  welcome  on  the 
Erindale  campus. 
— ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Honest  Ed  Mirvish,  92 

Edwin  Mirvish,  of  whose  legacy  the 
sprawling,  jumt)0-marquee-crowned 
bargain  emporium  jumbo  marquee  is 
only  a  small  piece,  died  early  July  11  at 
St.  Michael's  hospital,  family  members 
reported.  A  Commander  of  the  British 
Order  and  an  Officer  of  Canada,  Hon- 
est Ed  is  credited  with  playing  a  major 
role  in  the  Toronto  renaissance  of  mu- 
sical theatre. 


Mirvish,  born  in  Colonial  Beach,  Vir- 
ginia, moved  to  Toronto  at  the  age  of 
nine.  He  founded  his  "World  Famous" 
discount  store  in  1948,  setting  the  stage 
for  an  eclectic  empire. 

Mirvish  introduced  himself  to  show 
biz  by  buying  the  Royal  Alexandra  The- 
atre, then  slated  for  demolition,  in  1963. 
Lavishly  renovated  and  reopened,  it 
became  the  first  of  several  venues  that 
would  associate  the  Mirvish  family 
with  theatrical  entertainment. 

Praising  the  Mirvishes  for  spear- 
heading Toronto's  entertainment  re- 
vival, CanStage  executive  producer 
David  Abel  said  that  before  they  came 
to  the  theatre  district,  "St.  Andrew's 
Presbyterian  Church  was  the  most  fun 
you  could  have  within  blocks  of  that 
area." 

Ed  Mirvish  also  purcheised  and 
saved  London's  legendary  Old  Vic  The- 
atre, where  actor  Kevin  Spacey  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  artistic  director,  but 
the  Mirvish  family  sold  the  property  to 
new  owners  in  1998. 

Honest  Ed's  birthday  bashes  have 
been  an  institution  at  his  flagship  retail 
store  since  1989,  featuring  free  food, 
entertainment,  and  children's  rides. 
Mirvish's  93rd  birthday  would  have 
been  on  July  24, 2007. 
— A.B.B. 


Black  saga  doesn't  mean 
better  ethics:  biz  dean 

Canadian  shareholders  should  be 
careful  not  to  get  the  wrong  mes- 
sage from  the  guilty  verdicts  hand- 
ed down  to  Conrad  Black  last  Friday, 
said  Roger  Martin,  dean  of  U  of  T's 
Rotman  School  of  Management. 

Martin  worries  that  Canadian 
shareholders  will  be  lulled  into 
complacency  and  believe  that  they 
can  leave  the  monitoring  of  com- 
pany executives  up  to  lawyers  and 
courts. 

But,  he  said,  the  fact  that  Black 
was  found  guilty  of  four  counts  of 
fraud  for  stealing  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  his  public  companies 
"shouldn't  give  shareholders  too 
much  comfort  that  trials  and  litiga- 
tion can  protect  them." 

Martin  hopes  the  verdicts  from 
the  Chicago  courthouse  will  shock 
CEOs  into  better  business  ethics, 
but  insists  that  investors  need  to 
watch  CEOs'  behaviour — and  avoid 
entrusting  money  to  companies  led 
by  executives  with  selfish  track  re- 
cords. 

— JASIMINCURTIN 


Stem  ceils  for  sale 


U  of  T  biomedical  engineering  re- 
searchers have  hit  the  research 
commercialization  jackpot.  In  a  deal 
struck  between  Tissue  Regenera- 
tion Therapeutics  Inc.,  a  Canadian 
company,  and  Stem  Cell  Author- 
ity Ltd.,  an  American  one,  TRT  will 
receive  yearly  royalty  payments 
upwards  of  $20  million  a  year  over 
four  years  for  the  exclusive  U.S. 
license  of  its  technology,  which  in- 
volves the  collection  and  storage  of 
the  stem  cells  found  in  a  newborn's 
umbilical  cord. 

A  team  of  researchers  led  by  Prof. 
John  Davies,  of  the  Institute  of  Bio- 
materials  and  Biomedical  Engineer- 
ing, was  the  first  to  isolate  such  cord 
blood  stem  cells  in  significant  num- 
bers in  2005.  Although  clinical  treat- 
ments that  apply  this  technology 
are  still  a  ways  down  the  pipeline, 
having  a  hoard  of  your  own  stem 
cells  stored  for  potential  future  use 
is  driving  present  enthusiasm  for 
cord  stem  cell  banks.  In  a  statement, 
TRT  CEO  Jeffrey  Turner  touted  his 
firm's  technology  as  "biological  life 
insurance." 
— MIKEGHENU 


Naylor's  2030  vision 


U  of  T  President  David  Naylor  for- 
mally unveiled  his  Towards  2030 
plan  at  a  June  23  at  a  meeting  of 
Governing  Council.  Naylor  had 
spent  months  teasing  the  plan, 
which  outlines  a  wide  range  of  con- 
siderations, aiming  to  make  the 
university  more  successful  entering 
its  third  century  in  a  changing  aca- 
demic landscape. 

Among  the  report's  50  pages  is 
the  assertion  that  the  "student  ex- 
perience" is  the  university's  #1  P""'- 
ority — no  surprise,  as  the  catch-all 
term  has  long  been  the  foundation 
of  Naylor's  platform.  More  likely  to 
raise  a  few  eyebrows  are  calls  for 
graduate  enrollment  growing  by 
14,000,  supported  in  part  by  $220M 
per  year  from  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. 2030  also  pushes  for  the 
commercialization  of  research  as  a 
source  of  university  revenue. 

Sure  to  raise  the  ire  of  student 
unions,  the  report  rejects  the  pros- 
pect of  a  tuition  freeze,  which  it 
concludes  (as  the  university  has  in 
the  past)  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  quality  of  a  U  of  T  education. 
— NAUSHAD  ALI  HUSEIN 
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Dragon  boaters 
breathe  fire 


JANE  BAO  reports  on  the  emerging  sport  of  competitive  dragon  boat  racing 


Over  2,000  years  ago  in 
southern  China,  Qu  Yuan 
drowned  himself  to  protest 
against  a  corrupt  government.  Vil- 
lagers took  to  the  water  in  what- 
ever craft  they  could  and  threw 
rice  to  prevent  fish  from  eating 
his  body,  or  so  legend  has  it.  Now, 
the  desperate  paddle  has  evolved 
into  a  sport  athletes  train  for  year- 
round. 

With  furious  starts,  dramatic 
upsets,  and  overwhelming  fa- 
tigue— and  all  in  under  two-and- 
a-half  minutes — dragon  boat  rac- 
ing is  made  for  sports  fans  with 
short  attention  spans.  Because 
the  races  consist  of  brief  sprints, 
regattas  pack  in  lots  of  teams  and 
divisions. 

"There's  divisions  for  everyone," 
explained  Sam  Tirgari,  UC's  newly- 
graduated  coach.  "You're  not  gon- 
na pit  the  breast  cancer  survivors 
against  the  bulky  men." 

It  might  not  sit  so  well  with  Qu 
Yuan,  and  it  certainly  irks  some 
modern  competitors,  but  dragon 
boat  races  are  also  big  business. 

The  Toronto  International  Drag- 
on Boat  Festival,  according  to  or- 
ganizers at  the  Toronto  Chinese 
Business  Association,  brought 
over  125,000  people  to  Centre  Is- 
land this  year.  An  explicit  goal 
of  the  festival  is  "to  promote  the 
goodwill  of  corporate  sponsors 
with  the  ethnic  communities,"  and 
five  of  the  eight  objectives  on  the 
official  web  site  are  devoted  to  pro- 
moting business  and  tourism.  And 
the  festival  clearly  reached  these 
goals:  the  beach  was  dotted  with 
corporate  sponsors  who  had  set 
up  booths  and  funded  teams. 

Karen  Chung,  captain  of  Vi- 
Crew,  was  on  the  fence  about  the 
corporate  presence.  She  allowed 
that  some  funded  teams  weren't 
very  good,  but  wished  that  those 
attaching  their  names  to  a  boat 
would  actually  paddle  it. 

"Some  teams  who  have  corpo- 
rate funding  don't  necessarily 
have  employees  on  a  team,"  she 
complained. 

Still,  she  admitted  that  the  teams 
were  lucky  to  have  financial  back- 
ers. 

New  College  co-captain  Tim  Sze, 
estimating  the  yearly  cost  of  run- 
ning a  team  at  $12,000  to  $13,000, 
sees  sponsorship  as  necessary. 
Competition  fees,  travelling  ex- 
penses, boat  rentals,  jerseys  and 
other  costs  add  up  quickly,  espe- 
cially for  students.  The  cost  to  in- 
dividual paddlers  vary,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  funding  a  team 
receives  from  UTSU  and  their  col- 
lege and  alumni  associations,  but 
one  way  or  another,  a  team  pays 
its  way. 

Coaches,  who  can  command  up 
to  $90  per  practice  session,  are 
hired  based  on  reputation  rather 
than  certification.  And  even  "pro- 
fessional" coaches  have  day  jobs. 

UC's  coach,  Rob  Cheng,  works  as 
a  financial  analyst.  Cheng  paddled 
for  the  UTSC  Piranhas  before  he 
came  to  the  Water  Dragons  in  what 


Riding  the  tide:  drum  beats  play  a  vital  role  in  a  crew's  unison — and  speed. 


UC  captain  Nick  Miladinovic  called 
"a  charity  move." 

U  of  T  crews  earned  high  hon- 
ours this  year,  sweeping  the  Uni- 
versity division  at  the  Centre  Is- 
land festival  on  June  16  and  17.  But 
for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  the 
UC  Water  Dragons  won't  be  attend- 
ing the  International  College  Drag- 
on Boat  Championships  in  Tianjin, 
China. 

The  team  relied  on  Dr.  Howard 
Chen,  a  California  philanthropist 
who  secured  subsidies  from  the 
Chinese  government,  to  fund  their 
travel  and  stay.  This  year,  says  UC 
captain  Nick  Miladinovic,  bad  or- 
ganization— and  poor  funding — 
have  limited  the  number  of  inter- 
national teams  who  could  make 
the  trip. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  for  us  to 
travel  to  compete  with  mostly  lo- 
cal teams,"  he  added. 

Ongoing  talks  aim  to  create  a 
world  university  championship. 


probably  in  California,  but  that  will 
take  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  For 
now,  international  university-level 
dragon  boating  is  at  a  standstill. 

But  competitors  insist  it's  not 
dead  in  the  water. 

"It's  absolutely  a  growing  sport," 
said  Miladinovic.  "In  terms  of  that 
level  of  competition,  it's  still  in  its 
infancy,  so  trying  to  organize  a 
large-scale  international  competi- 
tion for  university  teams  is  some- 
thing really  difficult  to  do." 

A  bid  to  add  the  sport  to  the 
Olympics  may  be  in  the  works  a 
few  years  from  now.  In  April,  the 
International  Dragon  Boat  Federa- 
tion (IDBF)  was  accepted  as  a  full 
member  to  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  International  Sport  Federa- 
tions. Recognition  of  the  sport  by 
the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee requires  the  IDBF  to  have 
at  least  75  member  countries,  17 
more  than  the  current  dragon- 
boating  total  of  58. 
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Harry  Potter  and  the  Crazed  Masses 

Tamara  Baluja  and  Victoria  Miller  discuss  the  10  year  phenomenon  of  Britian's  famous  wizard 


Tamara  Baluja  and  Victoria  Miller 

Since  the  1997  release  of  Harry  Potter 
and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  Potterma- 
nia  has  only  gained  momentum.  Fans 
both  young  and  old  will  be  lining  up 
in  droves  at  cinemas  and  bookstores 
the  world  over  in  the  coming  weeks 
to  get  a  peek  at  the  latest  installments 
of  the  Harry  Potter  franchise.  The 
creation  of  thousands  of  websites, 
dozens  of  conferences,  and  even 
"Wizard  Rock"  bands  like  Harry  and 
the  Potters,  are  proof  that  this  series 
has  turned  the  world  on  its  head. 
Those  unaffected  look  bewilderingly 


at  the  Potter  crazed  masses  and  won- 
der "why?" 

There  are  of  course,  the  obvious 
reasons.  Harry's  world  has  enough 
adventure,  magic  and  mystery  to  en- 
gage even  a  reluctant  young  reader. 
But  the  success  of  the  books  lies 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  Harry  has 
grown  along  with  his  readers.  Not 
only  does  Harry  have  to  face  the 
evil  wizard  Voldemort,  he  also  goes 
through  puberty  and  girl-trouble. 

Daniel  Radcliffe,  the  actor  who 
plays  Harry,  recently  raised  a  few 
eyebrows  by  performing  nude  in 
the  London  stage  play,  Equus.  While 


many  parents  were  shocked  to  see 
the  young  man  who  for  millions  is  the 
boy  wizard  bare  all,  it's  a  fitting  sign 
that  Potter  is  growing  up.  It  is  precise- 
ly his  aging  and  his  faults-a  tendency 
to  act  before  he  thinks-that  makes 
Harry  a  realistic  and  easily  relatable 
character 

The  Harry  Potter  franchise  has  the 
uncanny  tendency  to  appear  real  to 
its  audience.  Unlike  other  fantasy 
books  like  J.R.  Tolkein's  The  Lord  of 
the  Rings,  Harry's  magical  world  isn't 
distant  from  our  own,  but  exists  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  21st  century 
Britain.  This  world  hidden  within 


reality  seems  closely  related  to  our 
own  experience,  so  much  so  that 
people  can  believe,  if  only  just  for  a 
while,  that  it  truly  does  exist. 

The  Harry  Potter  series  have  be- 
come more  than  just  literary  diver- 
sions by  dealing  with  real  and  impor- 
tant issues  in  new  ways.  In  the  conflict 
between  "Pureblood"  wizards  and 
"Mudbloods"  (wizards  with  non- 
wizard  parents),  Rowling  alludes  to 
society's  grappling  with  racism  and 
tolerance.  Making  hard  choices  and 
coping  with  death  are  also  central 
to  the  series.  Rowling  wants  Harry  to 
grow  up  and  deal  with  these  issues  in 


a  real  way,  even  if  it  is  under  unreal 
circumstances. 

As  the  new  book  and  movie  are 
released.  Potter  fans  everywhere 
are  hoping  he  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  increasingly  serious  challenges 
that  come  with  maturity.  Even  as  the 
books  become  darker,  there  is  still  the 
belief  that  love  will  triumph.  While 
Harry  may  have  lost  his  innocence, 
he  has  grown  to  greater  power,  both 
in  the  magical  world  between  the 
book  covers  and  the  real  world  where 
thousands  of  us  are  waiting,  counting 
down  the  hours,  the  minutes,  the  sec- 
onds until  July  21,  2007. 


Toronto  lights  it  up 


Mahan  Javadi 


Since  the  initial  testing  in  June,  the  new  LED  lights 
at  theCN  Tower  have  drawn  much  criticism,  with 
claims  that  the  new  flashy  look  takes  away  from 
the  tower's  'class  and  elegance.'  Such  an  argu- 
ment is  incongruous;  the  CN  Tower  is  a  fairly  ab- 
surd building  to  begin  with.  If  anything,  the  lights 
compliment  its  playful  and  entertaining  qualities 
of  the  tower.  They  add  to  the  spectacle,  making 
it  more  than  just  a  few  flashing  tower  beacons  at 
night. 

Who  is  to  say  that  lighting  up  the  tower  lacks 
class?  Some  of  the  world's  most  recognizable 
buildings  are  lit  up  at  nights,  such  as  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  Empire  State  Building,  and  even  the  An- 
cient Pyramids.  Is  the  CN  Tower  too  extraordinary 
to  be  illuminated?  Hardly.  Rather  the  CN  Tower 
has  joined  the  ranks  of  such  national  landmarks 
and  will  begin  to  celebrate  and  represent  life  with- 
in the  city.  The  lights  give  the  tower  a  soul  and 
make  it  a  living  part  of  Toronto,  changing  colors 
based  on  cultural  events  and  civic  holidays. 

Generally  speaking,  the  ambiance  of  Toronto 
and  other  major  cities  too  often  revolves  around 
5  shades:  black,  gray,  white,  beige  &  brown.  So  it  is 
encouraging  to  finally  have  some  life  added  to  the 
skyline,  even  if  its  only  at  night.  With  the  bright 
LED  technology,  the  potentially  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  colours  and  moods  will  be  sure  to  spice 
up  the  city  and  feed  its  reputation.  Although  the 
particular  choice  of  colours  and  intensities  on  any 
given  day  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  final  appeal 
of  the  lights,  with  some  careful  consideration,  a 
tasteful  selection  shouldn't  prove  too  difficult. 

Much  like  they  did  when  the  tower  was  first 
built,  Torontonians  should  embrace  this  opportu- 
nity to  enhance  the  character  of  their  city.  The  CN 
Tower  is  a  tourist  attraction  and  it's  finally  being 
treated  like  one;  and  not  at  the  cost  of  its  elegance, 
but  rather  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose. 


A  colourful  addition  to  the  skyline. 
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U  of  T  has  a  duty 
to  protect  the 
vulnerable 


Re:  'Don't  Tell'  on  immigrant 
students,  June  11 

There  are  an  estimated  200,000  to 
500,000  people  living  in  Canada 
without  immigration  status,  effec- 
tively forming  a  highly  exploitable 
underclass  of  workers  with  little 
recourse  to  address  violations  of 
their  basic  rights. 

Undocumented  students  are 
being  shut  out  of  post-secondary 
education  by  exclusive  policies  and 
the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  pay 
exorbitant  international  student 
fees. 

Were  universities  and  colleges  to 
enact  policies  similar  to  the  Don't 
Ask,  Don't  Tell  policy  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Toronto  District 
School  Board  in  May,  it  could 
uphold  the  principle  of  access  to 
education  without  fear. 

The  "Don't  Ask"  component 
ensures  that  students  are  not 
unnecessarily  asked  to  provide 
information  on  their  immigra- 
tion status,  while  the  "Don't  Tell" 
aspect  prevents  such  information, 
if  divulged,  from  being  shared  with 
anyone  other  than  the  institution. 

Ryan  Hayes 

President 

Arts  and  Sciences  Student  Union 
(ASSU) 


University  of 
Toronto:  A  fractured 
university 

Students  attending  the  forgotten 
campuses  at  UTM  and  UTSC  often 
feel  alienated  from  U  of  T  downtown, 
for  good  reason. 

First-year  students  are  not  allowed 
to  take  classes  at  St.  George.  This  im- 
mediately gives  them  the  impression 
that  they  are  inferior  to  their  down- 
town counterparts.  Even  upper-year 
students  must  register  in  the  second 
round,  the  first  being  reserved  for 
downtown  students.  As  a  result,  the 
popular  courses  are  nearly  impos- 
sible to  take.  Shouldn't  all  University 
of  Toronto  students  have  the  same 
access  to  courses? 

The  divide  between  the  two 
satellite  campuses  and  St.  George  is 
illustrated  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  internal  transfer  applications  that 
are  filed  each  year  by  students  from 
UTM  and  UTSC.  The  application  re- 
quires students  to  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  2.5  to 
even  be  considered  for  the  transfer. 
This  basically  is  an  admission  by  U 
of  T  that  only  the  best  can  attend  St. 
George.  The  rest  are  subjected  to  the 
inferior  campuses. 

Can  one  really  say  that  he  or  she 
has  a  University  of  Toronto  degree 
if  one  was  prohibited  from  taking 
many  University  of  Toronto  courses? 
All  U  of  T  students  should  be  able  to 
experience  the  real  U  of  T. 

Albert  R.  Delitala 
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Stem  cells  raise  hell 

From  the  roots  of  life  stem  many  controversies:  the  history,  hype,  and  hope  surrounding  a  potential  real-life  fountain  of  youth 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


The  cells  and  their  function 

Stem  cells  are  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  they  can  both  renew  themselves 
and  give  rise  to  a  huge  range  of  cell 
types.  Through  mitosis  (when  a  single 
cell  divides  itself  equally  in  two),  a  stem 
cell  is  able  to  replicate  itself  and,  when 
the  time  is  right,  differentiate  into  what- 
ever specialized  cell  type  is  needed. 
This  absolute  flexibility  is  necessary  to 
produce  complex,  multi-cellular  organ- 
isms such  as  humans.  After  all,  we  start 
as  a  single  fused  sperm  and  egg  cell  and 
end  up  as  a  collection  of  trillions  of  dif- 
ferent cells. 

Keeping  our  origins  in  mind,  it  maikes 
sense  that  stem  cells  are  found  inside 
embryos.  These  cells,  true  jacks-of- 
all-trades,  are  the  basis  of  embryonic 
development.  A  little  more  surprising 
is  the  presence  of  stem  cells  in  various 
tissues  of  adults.  There,  they  act  as  in- 
house  mechanics,  repairing  damaged 
tissues  and  replacing  dying  cells. 

What  exactly,  then,  is  a  stem  cell? 
Provided  that  the  cell  in  question  is  self- 
renewing  and  has  unlimited  potency 
(the  ability  to  differentiate  into  any  cell 
type),  it  can  be  termed  a  stem  cell. 

The  history 

In  light  of  the  ever-growing  media  cov- 
erage over  stem  cell  research,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  they  were  almost 
completely  ignored  when  first  discov- 
ered. This  inauspicious  start  occurred 
in  the  1960s,  when  Joseph  Altman  and 
Gopal  Das  found  evidence  that  a  new 
type  of  cell  creates  neurons  during 
adulthood.  At  this  point  in  time,  it  was 
firmly  believed  that  no  new  neurons 
were  created  after  birth. 

Fortunately,  in  1963,  Canadian  re- 
searchers Dr  Ernest  Armstrong  Mc- 
CuUoch  and  Dn  James  Edgar  Till 
conclusively  proved  that  stem  cells 
existed.  They  demonstrated  that  these 
cells  were  capable  of  self-renewal  in  the 
bone  marrow  of  the  mice  they  were 
studying.  Their  work  directly  led  to  the 
use  of  bone  marrow  transplants  to  treat 
diseases  such  as  severe  combined  im- 
munodeficiency disorder,  which  the 
famous  "bubble  boy"  David  Vetter  suf- 
fered from. 

With  each  passing  year,  research- 
ers uncovered  more  about  the  initially 
mysterious  stem  cells.  Hematopoietic 
stem  cells — the  progenitors  of  all  blood 
cells,  including  platelets  and  white 
blood  cells — ^were  uncovered  in  1978. 
Embryonic  stem  cells  were  isolated 
in  mice  in  1981.  A  technique  to  isolate 
and  grow  these  same  cells  from  a  hu- 
man blastocyst  (the  ball  of  cells  that 
develops  into  the  fetus)  was  developed 
in  1998  by  Dr.  James  Thomson's  group 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madi- 
son. Embryonic  stem  cells  have  been 
the  focus  of  continued  research — 
and  much  controversy — ever  since. 
The  rate  of  progress  has  only  increased 
since  these  initial  findings  and  shows 
no  signs  of  stopping,  despite  some  poli- 
ticians' efforts  to  curb  certain  types  of 
stem  cell  research. 

The  controversy 

Evoking  numerous  fundamental  bioeth- 
ical  issues,  stem  cell  research  may  be 
the  most  controversial  topic  in  science. 
Most  concerns  are  focused  on  human 


embryonic  stem  cell  research,  which 
requires  the  destruction  of  a  human 
embryo  or  the  cloning  of  cells  to  cre- 
ate stem  cells.  Not  surprisingly,  many 
pro-life  groups  denounce  the  practice, 
arguing  that  destroying  an  embryo  is 
technically  abortion,  and  devalues  life 
because  these  embryos  have  the  poten- 
tial to  eventually  produce  a  human  life. 

In  1995,  the  Clinton  administration 
agreed  to  federally  fund  research  using 
leftover  embryos  from  fertility  treat- 
ments, but  declined  to  fund  research 
that  involved  the  creation  of  embryos 
for  this  research  based  on  moral 
grounds.  In  response,  Congress  created 
and  passed  the  Dickey  Amendment  in 
the  same  year,  prohibiting  any  federal 
funding  for  stem  cell  research  that  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  embryos,  re- 
gardless of  their  source. 

After  human  embryonic  stem  cells 
were  isolated  in  1998,  the  issue  of  feder- 
al funding  had  to  be  re-examined.  In  Au- 
gust 2001,  President  Bush  announced 
that  this  research  would  receive  federal 
funding  for  the  first  time,  but  only  if  ex- 
isting stem  cell  lines  were  used.  This 
sidestepped  the  moral  dilemma  of  de- 
stroying more  embryos  for  the  sake  of 
research,  as  funding  was  given  only  to 
projects  where  "the  life-and-death  deci- 
sion has  already  been  made." 

Not  content  with  this  limited  deci- 
sion. Senate  continued  to  pressure 
the  president  to  expand  funding  for 
research  by  allowing  the  use  of  excess 
embryos  from  fertility  treatments.  On 
July  18,  2006,  Senate  passed  the  first 
bill  that  would  allow  federal  money  to 
be  spent  on  this  type  of  research.  Bush 
vetoed  this  bill  the  next  day. 

Cord-blood-derived,  embryonic-like 
stem  cells  and  a  new  type  of  stem  cell 
found  in  amniotic  fluid  are  the  latest 
developments  in  this  rapidly  evolving 
field  of  study.  Researchers  are  hoping 
that  these  potentially  powerful  cells 
can  eliminate  the  use  of  embryonic 
stem  cells  and  the  accompanying  ethi- 
cal complications. 


A  Canadian  contribution 

Recent  findings  from  McMaster  Univer- 
sity researchers  describe  how  the  cells 
surrounding  an  embryonic  stem  cell 
can  affect  its  function.  Termed  "niche" 
cells,  they  are  created  by  the  parent 
stem  cell  and,  through  the  use  of  pro- 
tein "growth  factors,"  are  able  to  direct 
the  parent  cell's  growth.  This  new  ap- 
proach to  manipulating  stem  cells  that 
are  obtained  by  working  with  the  cells 
directly  surrounding  them,  could  lead 
to  novel  ways  of  controlling  their  be- 
haviour and  literally  "programming" 
them  to  become  whatever  cell  type  is 
desired.  Clearly,  figuring  out  the  mech- 
anism underlying  the  specialization  of 
stem  cells  is  key  to  harnessing  their  re- 
storative power. 

The  implications 

When  Korean  researcher  Hwang  Woo- 
Suk  announced  that  he  used  unfertil- 
ized human  oocytes  to  create  embryon- 
ic stem  cells  in  2004,  he  sparked  media 
frenzies  and  rampant  speculation  as  to 
the  future  of  stem  cells  and  medicine. 
Woo-suk's  results,  revealed  to  be  ficti- 
tious, were  an  unpleasant  reminder  of 
the  lengths  that  unscrupulous  scien- 
tists can  go  to  in  order  to  claim  a  key 
scientific  breakthrough  as  their  own. 

The  excitement  surrounding  stem 
cell  research  is  understandable.  If 
scientists  harness  the  self-renewing 
abilities  of  stem  cells,  diabetics  could 
conceivably  be  cured  with  regener- 
ated pancreas  cells.  Paraplegics  could 
have  their  spinal  cords  repaired  and 
perhaps  walk  again,  and  cancer  could 
become  a  simple  matter  to  deal  with.  A 
theoretical  real-life  fountain  of  youth, 
stem  cells  may  completely  change  the 
way  medicine  is  practiced.  So  little  is 
known,  however,  that  it  is  still  too  early 
to  suggest  any  possible  timelines  or  ex- 
act future  scenarios  for  the  application 
of  stem  cell  research. 

Already,  stem  cells  are  being  used 


in  novel  ways.  A  new  procedure  using 
fat  taken  from  a  woman's  stomach  and 
adult  stem  cells  enables  women  to  grow 
new  breasts.  After  the  combination  is 
injected  into  the  chest,  the  stem  cells 
nurture  the  surrounding  fat  tissue,  al- 


//LIFE  OF  A  STEM  CELL 


lowing  it  to  grow  over  a  period  of  many 
months.  Seen  as  a  promising  treatment 
for  breast  cancer  patients  who  have  un- 
dergone mastectomies,  this  simple  pro- 
cedure takes  only  an  hour  and  could 
become  commonplace  in  a  few  years. 


Blastocyst 


Totipotent 
Morula 


Oocyte 


Sperni 


;■!(.  i  ip'jteiu 
Inner  Mass  Cells  t 


Human  Fetus 


I  4^  Imtnufie  System 
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STEM  CELL  TYPES: 

Totipotent  stem  cells  are  created  immediately  after  conception,  when  a 
sperm  cell  fuses  with  the  egg  cell.  These  cells  are  the  only  ones  truly  ca- 
pable of  differentiating  into  any  cell  type,  including  extra-embryonic  cells 
like  those  that  make  up  the  placenta  and  do  not  become  part  of  the  foetus. 

Piuripotent  cells  are  able  to  differentiate  into  any  cells  needed  in  the  em- 
bryo. They  come  from  the  initial  totipotent  cells. 

Multipotent  stem  cells  are  less  powerful  still,  but  are  able  to  differentiate 
into  a  specific  group  of  cells.  An  example  would  be  cardiac  stem  cells  that 
can  only  develop  into  the  cell  types  needed  for  heart  development. 

Unipotent  stem  cells,  only  able  to  produce  a  single  type  of  cell,  have  the 
least  potential.  Still,  these  cells'  ability  to  self-renew  differentiates  them 
from  other  cells. 
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Into  the  Fringe! 

We  get  inside  Canada's  quirkiest  theatre  festival 


Jordan  Bimm  and  Naomi  Skwarna 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Like  any  nineteen-yecir-old,  this  year's 
Fringe  was  a  bit  sassy,  a  little  clumsy,  af- 
fecting a  touch  of  shyness  with  a  bit  of 
swagger  thrown  in.  There  was  a  dearth 
of  shows  to  pick  from,  with  the  141  se- 
lections spanning  more  than  twenty- 
five  venues  across  the  city.  There  were, 
as  usual,  the  touring  pros  who  know 
how  to  pack  the  house,  but  there  was 
also  a  crop  of  homegrown  material  that 
brought  both  innovation  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  hordes  of  patrons  dashing 
from  venue  to  venue.  The  Varsitywaited 
in  the  sun  and  rain  with  crowds  of  lo- 
cals and  out-of-towners,  all  clamouring 
to  see  the  hits  (and  in  some  cases,  the 
misses)  of  the  fest.  Here's  the  wrap-up 
from  this  year's  lineup,  highlighting  the 
various  productions  and  what  they 
brought  to  the  party. — NS 

Escape  From  Grace  -  Factory  Theatre 
Mainspace 

This  tight  little  family  drama  by  recent 
Ryerson  grad  Haley  McGee  was  both 
great  and  exceedingly  standard — for 
all  the  same  reasons.  In  a  festival  where 
quirky  rules,  McGee  focused  on  a  real 
family  with  issues  that  were  funny  and 
tender  The  family  in  question — the  Mc- 
Carthys— are  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  loss  of  their  youngest  child 
(the  titular  Grace),  who  drowned  un- 
der uncertain  circumstances.  Each  of 
the  characters  cope  with  it  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  and  the  acting,  particularly 
from  the  younger  performers,  was  out- 
stemding  in  its  interpretation  of  mourn- 
ing and  all  the  trappings  that  come  with 
it.  If  anything,  McGee's  big,  heartfelt 
script  sprawled  out  a  little  too  much 
and  some  of  the  plot  points  weren't 
much  more  than  a  few  quick  referenc- 
es— like  traditionalist  brother  Adam's 
loss  of  virginity  or  the  somewhat  hasty 
ending  that  suddenly  veered  toward 
the  supernatural.  Despite  these  flaws. 
Escape  From  Grace  was  still  poignant 
and  well-directed,  showcasing  a  lot  of 
fine  performances  from  some  extreme- 
ly talented  Ryerson  grads. — NS 


Rating:  VW  " 

Manners  For  Men 

Theatre 


Glen  Morris 


Mum's  the  word  when  it  comes  to  Justin 
Sage-Passant's  one-man  show  Manners 
For  Men.  Drawing  on  the  hyper-awk- 
ward comedy  styles  of  Larry  David  and 
Ricky  Gervais,  Manners  tells  the  story  of 
Brit-git  Frank  Wilson,  a  well-spoken  yet 
pathetic  thirtysomething  who  is  con- 
tinuously haunted  by  a  public  incident 
of  explosive  diarrhea  in  his  past.  Frank 
now  lives  in  perpetual  servitude  to  his 
condescending  and  increasingly  senile 
mother,  a  relationship  that  nicely  mim- 
ics Samuel  Beckett's  ruminations  on 
the  burden  of  the  elderly.  To  that  end, 
Frank's  morbid  and  excessively  embar- 
rassing relationship  with  his  mother 
(he  bathes  her,  dresses  her,  and  even 
hand-washes  her  unmentionables) 
comes  to  a  head  in  a  hilarious,  cringe- 
worthy,  and  rather  fitting  climax.  While 
primarily  playing  the  role  of  Frank, 
Sage-Passant  does  an  excellent  job  of 
seamlessly  switching  off  between  Mum 
and  a  whole  host  of  secondary  charac- 
ters in  a  variety  of  settings  without  a  set 
or  any  props,  except  a  single  chair  The 
result  was  both  disgusting  and  beauti- 


Fringe  staffer  Sarah  welcomes  one  and  all  to  this  truly  unique  theatre  experience. 


ful.— JB 

Rating:  VVVVW 

BASH'd  -  Factory  Theatre  Mainspace 

BASH'd,  the  high-octane  "Gay  Rap 
Opera,"  featured  Chris  Craddock 
and  Nathan  Cuckow  performing  the 
multi-character  musical  they  penned. 
Although  BASH'd  was  fun  and  well- 
staged,  it  was  so  over  the  top  that  at 
times  the  finer  points  failed  to  resonate, 
and  the  themes  regarding  equality 
and  gay  rights  came  off  as  one-dimen- 
sional. Nevertheless,  Craddock  and 
Cuckow  were  so  good  at  making  their 
rap  alter-egos  sympathetic  and  com- 
plex that  it  was  easy  to  overlook  the 
slightly  heavy-handed  message  at  the 
end.  Highlights  include  a  fantastic  tour 
of  the  club  where  the  two  lovers,  Jack 
and  Dylan  (rap  monikers:  Feminem  and 
T-Bag)  meet  and  fall  in  love.  Altogether, 
a  fun  show  with  relevant  points  which 
would  have  been  better  served  had 
they  not  been  tacked  on  in  the  final  ten 
minutes. — NS 

Rating:  MMm 

Die  Roten  Punkte  -  Glen  Morris 
Theatre 

These  Germanic  clown  brother/sister 
punk  rockers  put  the  White  Stripes,  the 
Dresden  Dolls,  and  Hedwig  to  shame 
with  their  insane,  loud,  repetitive 
numbers,  killer  guitar  riffs,  mad  glock- 
enspiel playing,  and  incestuous  inter- 
ludes. The  audience  was  going  nuts 
for  the  pair — dubbed  Otto  and  Astrid 
Rot — which  I  guess  makes  sense  since, 
as  Astrid  continually  asserts,  they  are 
so  famous.  Their  song  "Die  Roten  Punk- 
te" is  practically  the  national  anthem  in 
Germany,  and  it  even  has  the  power  to 
cure  arthritis.  There  wasn't  much  of  a 
plot,  and  Die  Roten  Punkte  stuck  to  the 
concert  format,  providing  bcmter  in  be- 
tween tunes  that  often  went  into  expos- 
ing how  their  parents  died  (murdered 
by  a  train.  Otto  reveals),  and  determin- 
ing which  of  the  two  siblings  is  getting 


more  audience  attention.  Some  of  the 
gags  went  on  a  little  too  long;  for  exam- 
ple, Otto's  jealous  response  to  Astrid's 
friendliness  with  a  man  in  the  front  row 
could  have  taken  half  the  time  that  it 
did.  Other  than  that,  Die  Roten  Punkte 
was  an  iibergood  time,  and  the  only 
company  to  stay  in  character  even 
after  the  show  was  over.  Their  theme 
song  is  also  diabolically  catchy — and 
not  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  sing  qui- 
etly to  yourself  while  waiting  for  the 
streetcar. — NS 

Rating:  VVV\/^ 

Looking  After  Eden  -  St.  Vladimir's 
Theatre 

Stephen  Massicotte's  Looking  After 
Eden  wanted  to  be  a  pop-culture-clut- 
tered existential  love  story,  but  instead 
had  to  settle  for  being  an  ADHD-fuelled 
dramatic  cock-tease.  Kepler  (Greg  Sch- 
neider) and  Halley  (Jayne  Collins)  are 
the  quintessential  odd  couple  who  get 
stuck  house-sitting  the  same  space. 
Naturally  they  rub  each  other  the 
wrong  way;  Kepler  is  a  pissy,  horny, 
and  childish  version  of  The  Dude  from 
The  Big  Lebowski,  while  Halley  is  en- 
gaged and  on-track  for  some  version 
of  domestic  bliss.  Why  neither  of  them 
leaves  out  of  simple  redundancy  (a 
house  only  needs  one  sitter,  right?)  is 
never  explained,  but  I  guess  that  would 
kill  the  chances  of  their  pointless  bick- 
ering leading  to  sexual  tension.  To  their 
credit,  Schneider  and  Collins  did  well  at 
filling  out  these  characters,  and  were 
always  on  top  of  the  quick  pacing.  Plus, 
the  aforementioned  tension  between 
them  was  palpable  and  totally  believ- 
able when  it  finally  arrived.  What  killed 
this  performance  was  that  the  tension 
and  energy  created  by  Kepler's  non- 
stop, high-octane  pseudo-philosophi- 
cal rants  isn't  paid  out  in  the  ending. 
Sometimes  it  works  to  end  with  a  whim- 
per, but  after  an  unnecessarily-long  90 
minutes  of  build-up,  all  I  wanted  to  see 
was  a  big  bang. — JB 

Rating:  VVVW 


The  Gladstone  Variations  Part  One 

-The  Gladstone  Hotel 

A  bride  backlit  by  a  cloud-free  sky;  a 
bellhop  lying  prone  on  a  flight  of  stairs; 
a  dotty  old  lady  singing  Elvis  under  a 
flickering  light  before  disappearing 
round  a  corner  The  two  one-acts  in 
Convergence  Theatre's  remarkable 
achievement  were  equally  striking  in 
execution,  drawing  the  audience  into 
the  multi-dimensional  staging  at  the 
Gladstone  Hotel  and  leading  groups 
from  floor  to  floor  Taking  a  page  from 
John  Krizanc's  similarly  site-specific 
Tamara,  The  Tearful  Bride  and  Requi- 
em for  a  Hotel  both  used  the  restored 
Gladstone  to  tell  tales  of  mystery, 
loneliness,  and  gentrification.  Of  the 
two,  Mike  McPhaden's  Requiem  was 
more  resonant — both  funny  and  bit- 
ing. Janet  Amos  gave  a  remarkable 
performance  as  the  sweet  but  unso- 
phisticated Rhonda  who,  banned  from 
the  Melody  Bar,  seeks  to  find  other 
ways  of  getting  her  karaoke  fix,  with 
surprising  results.  The  stirring  conclu- 
sion created  a  moment  of  pure  theatri- 
cal harmony,  and  there  was  a  definite 
sense  of  change  and  solidarity  within 
the  small  audience  as  we  left  the  char- 
acters in  the  hallway  of  the  hotel,  so 
captivating  was  the  fiction  of  it  all. 
There  is  already  talk  of  a  remount,  so 
get  ready — these  Variations  are  not  to 
be  missed. — NS 

Rating:  VVVVV 

Serena  de  Bergerac- Theatre 
Passe  Muraille 

Yasmin  Siddiqui's  Serena  de  Bergerac 
was  both  clever  and  charming,  and 
the  young  cast  served  it  well.  A  three- 
hander  about  artsy  high-schoolers 
with  a  penchant  for  communicat- 
ing via  the  interweb,  the  play  was  a 
tongue-in-cheek,  gender-reversing  re- 
vision of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Serena, 
played  charismatically  by  Chloe  Sul- 
livan, acts  as  the  go-between  for  her 
two  best  friends  Rob  and  Christy.  By 
LOLing  her  way  across  cyberspace, 
Serena  manages  to  convince  Rob  that 


Christy  is  his  kind  of  giri  by  writing  for 
her  friend.  It  sounds  a  little  sociopath- 
ic,  but  it  all  works  out  swimmingly  in 
the  end.  The  great  part  was  watching 
Serena  realize  her  true  feelings  for 
Rob,  and  vice  versa.  A  little  predict- 
able, but  altogether  a  fun  show  with 
great  performances  and  a  satisfying 
payoff  at  the  end.  Bonus:  you  have  to 
admire  playwright  and  director  Sid- 
diqui  for  her  ability  to  write  teens  so 
sympathetically  spot-on  and  still  man- 
age to  comment  wittily  on  some  of  the 
more  asinine  aspects — like  the  jabs  at 
internet  spelling.  LMAO,  RLY.— NS 

Rating:  VVVW 


I  Keep  Dropping  Sh*t  -The  MaRS 
Centre 

A  lecture  on  Newtonian  physics, 
complete  with  white  board  (and 
board  game)  demonstrations,  is  the 
platform  for  the  latest  installment  in 
Small  Wooden  Shoe's  Dedicated  to  the 
Revolutions  series.  What  makes  /  Keep 
Dropping  Sh*t  so  appealing  is  that  the 
spirited  cast  use  Newton's  laws  as  a 
wry  analogy  for  psychological,  exis- 
tential, and  will-based  "drops."  The 
performer/lecturers  work  on  a  variety 
of  levels,  shifting  between  funny  fact- 
relation  and  well-guarded  personal 
undertones.  A  particularly  funny  mo- 
ment came  when  the  six-and-a-half 
foot  Brendan  Gall  explained  that  ob- 
jects with  greater  mass  possess  more 
gravitational  pull,  and  was  interrupted 
by  the  more  diminutive  Evan  Webber 
who  stated  that  smaller  objects  pos- 
sess, um,  attractive  qualities  as  well. 
What  elevated  /  Keep  Dropping  Sh*t 
beyond  the  ironic  spectacle  of  the- 
atre artists  wearing  ties  and  talkin' 
science  was  the  pleasure  the  com- 
pany obviously  took  in  sharing  the 
information.  The  unique  venue  in  the 
daunting  MaRS  facility  added  to  the  in- 
stitutional feel,  but  "The  Inertia  Song" 
and  a  spirited  round  of  Jenga  helped 
undercut  that  vibe.  Definitely  a  Fringe 
fave.— NS 


Rating:  VVVVW 


Betrayal  -  Theatre  Passe  Muraille 

At  the  fringe,  straight  fare  doesn't  usu- 
ally go  over  as  well  as  the  "one  crazy 
guy,  talking  about  his  opinions"  kind 
of  show — mainly  due  to  production 
constraints  and  a  sort  of  repulsive 
earnestness.  Happily,  Betrayal  is  defi- 
nitely the  exception.  Brian  Rintoul's 
logically  frenetic  direction  enhanced 
the  tense  relationships  in  Pinter's 
1978  relationship  drama,  which  uses 
reverse  chronology  to  reveal  the  vari- 
ous betrayals  in  question.  The  atten- 
tion to  set,  costume  and  music  was 
also  well-executed:  empty  bottles  and 
glasses  progressively  crowded  the 
set,  which  was  also  rigged  with  frayed 
ropes,  as  the  action  moved  backwards 
to  the  source  of  the  adulterous  affair 
between  Jerry  and  Emma.  The  acting 
was  uniformly  strong,  and  the  three 
performers  evoked  much  humanity  in 
their  sometimes  selfish,  often  callous 
characters.  Pinterrific. — NS 


Rating:  VVVVW 
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//  INTERVIEW:  LO-FI  LEGEND  ERIC  GAFFNEY 


Js  indie  rock  dead? 

It's  a  question  1  ask  myself — ad- 
mittedly neurotically — at  least 
every  day.  Okay,  okay,  so  indie 
rock  still  technically  exists,  in  the 
sense  that  independent  labels 
still  pump  out  the  preferred  jams 
of  radio-eschewing  music  geeks 
and  anybody  cool.  But  the  indie 
rock  that  I  am  referring  to,  when  I 
look  in  the  mirror  and  curse  my- 
self for  being  born  fifteen  years 
too  late,  is  that  melodic  cocktail 
of  raw,  earnest  energy  that  came 
out  of  the  '80s  and  early  '90s. 

"College  Rock,"  they  called  it 
in  the  magazines,  "Indie  Rock!" 
screamed  lo-fi  rockers  Sebadoh 
in  their  1991  classic,  the  appro- 
priately titled,  "Gimme  Indie 
Rock." 

Indie  Rock.  The  phrase  itself 
is  like  music.  I  wonder  if  it  still 
means  what  I  think  it  does. 

This  is  where  Eric  Gaffney 
comes  in.  Eric  Gaffney  is  one  of 
the  coolest  guys  on  the  planet,  a 
multi-instrumentalist  and  Seba- 
doh co-founder,  rad  enough  to 
play  under  hot  stage  lights  in  a 
purple  vintage  suit.  After  leav- 
ing Sebadoh  in  1993,  Gaffney 
kept  busy  with  other  projects 
until  this  year,  when  he  joined 
his  former  bandmates  for  their 
first  original-lineup  tour  in  over 
a  decade. 

When  I  realized  that  Eric  Gaff- 
ney was  going  to  give  The  Varsity 
his  only  post-reunion  tour  inter- 
view, all  I  could  think  of  asking 
him  was  whether  he's  as  scared 
of  change  as  I  am,  if  indie  rock 
still  has  a  place  in  the  media  cir- 
cus, or  if  I  could  at  least  assem- 
ble some  kind  of  covert  plea  for 
reassurance.  Luckily,  he  played 
along. 

The  Varsity:  First  things  first:  how 
does  it  feel  to  be  touring  with  Seba- 
doh again  after  fourteen  years? 

Eric  Gaffney;  Well,  now  that 
the  tour  is  over  it  is  dif- 
ferent than  it  was.  Let's 
see,  it  was  sort  of  as  if  not  that 
much  has  changed  since  then, 
different  van,  different  amps  and 
drums,  but  we're  the  same.  We 
were  louder  than  in  the  past, 
no  denying  that,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  playing  a  dozen  sold-out 
shows  [including  a  jam-packed 
Lee's  Palace  gig  in  March  that 
Gaffney  cites  as  a  favourite] 
was  new  for  me,  compared 
with  the  last  1  left  it.  1  wrote 
a  tour  diary  blog  on  Myspace 
(myspace.com/ericgaffneyseba- 
doh)  if  anyone  wants  to  read  it. 

y-.  Sebadoh  was  a  major  pioneer  of 
that  lo-fi  indie  rock  aesthetic  that 
became  so  popular  in  the  90s.  In 


what  direction  do  you  think  music 
is  headed  now? 

EG:  1  don't  like  to  think  about 
where  music  Is  heading.  I 
read  books  about  such 
things,  20  years  after  the  fact. 
We'll  see  where  it  leads  us. 

V:  Do  you  think  "indie  rock"  even 
exists  anymore? 

EG:  In  my  head  it  does,  same  as 
punk,  new  wave,  jazz,  folk  rock — 
as  in,  anything  I  experienced,  was 
a  part  of,  whatever.  1  don't  follow 
trends  or  go  where  everyone  else 
is  going  usually.  Recorded  music 
can  exist  forever  as  can  a  memo- 
rable musical  event,  so  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  it  isn't  the  same 
as  fashion.  What's  on  the  radio, 
clubs,  and  in  magazines  and  on 
TV  and  online  currently  is  subject 
to  trends,  payola,  [and]  circum- 
stance, none  of  which  affect  good 
music  or  [musical]  eras  which  are 
infinite  as  applied  to  memory.  In 
all,  I  have  never  been  too  fond  of 
the  "Indie  Rock"  label.  Because  it 
was  another  era  (like  hardcore 
was)  and  because  I  was  in  Seba- 
doh [during  that  time],  it  counts 
for  something,  but  doesn't  mean 
a  whole  lot  in  certain  respects. 

The  music  industry  has  obvi- 
ously changed  a  lot  since  1993,  in 
terms  of  technological  accessibil- 
ity and  the  mp3  revolution.  Do  you 
own  an  iPod? 

EG:  No,  I  don't  own  an  iPod  but 
I'm  all  for  it.  I've  seen  a  few  in 
use,  I've  recorded  on  pro  tools  a 
few  times,  I  administer  a  website, 
things  like  that,     but  I 

guess  it  can  detract  or  distract, 
depending  on  what  your  aesthet- 
ic is  and  how  adept  your  ears  are. 

V:  What  are  you  listening  to  these 
days? 

EG:  Today  1  listened  to  the  first 
X  album  5  times  in  a  row,  only 
side  one.  "Suspect  Device"  (SLT) 
and  "Vicious"  (Lou  Reed)  and 
"I'm  not  like  everybody 
else"  (The  Kinks)  have  been  re- 
cent favorites.  The  only  band 
I've  noted  in  the  past  month  since 
returning  to  SF  from  the  tour 
was  seeing  So  So  Many  White 
White  Tigers  and  partying  with 
them  afterwards.    Good  time. 

V: Finally,  and  this  one  is  important: 
whichdoyoulike  better,  catsordogs  ? 

EG:  I  don't  play  favourites.  I 
like  dogs  a  lot  and  cats  just  as 
much.  There  are  more  dogs  in 
San  Franciso  than  cafs,  but  still, 
quite  a  few  cats  here  too. 
— KELLI  KORDUCKI 


Hopped  on  Pop! 

By  Chandler  Levack 


R.  Kelly:  Ironic  or 
iconic? 


Remember  "I  Believe  I  Can  Fly,"  the 
song  you  clutched  your  7th  grade 
crush  to,  playing  over  the  closing 
credits  of  Space  Jam?  Well,  if  you  an- 
ticipated that  2007's  most  seminal 
album  would  be  recorded  by  a  now- 
pedophilic  corn-rowed  rapper  with 
a  mug  that  looks  like  it  might  have 
been  smashed  one  too  many  times 
with  the  back  end  of  a  shovel — con- 
gratulations, you're  a  pop  culture 
Nostradamus.  Personally,  1  was  too 
busy  listening  to  the  new  Spoon  re- 
cord to  notice. 

What's  fascinating  about  Double 
Up,  Kelly's  brashest,  sexiest  album 
to  date,  isn't  the  "ironic  potentials" 
of  say,  recording  a  song  entitled 
"Sex  Planet"  that  promises  a  trip  to 
a  loved  one's  "Uranus" — but  the  un- 
deniable potential  the  artist  holds  in 
his  unrelenting  id. 

The  now-infamous  13-part  video 
saga  cum  opera  "Trapped  In  the 
Closet"  is  a  Dadaist  endeavor  that 
is,  as  Sasha  Frere-Jones  recently 
commented  in  The  New  Yorker,  wor- 
thy of  at  least  one  graduate  seminar. 
Yes,  it  does  feature  a  midget  that 
shits  himself.  But  more  importantly, 
it's  an  escape  from  one  mindless  ca- 
nal to  another — like  the  best  of  Dali 
with  the  existential  angst  of  Martin 
Scorcese's  After  Hours.  R.  Kelly's 
Sylvester  (the  artist  was  born  Rob- 
ert Sylvester  Kelly  in  1967)  is  like  a 
Kafka  with  cornrows — in  that  he 
fully  believes  in  an  absurdist  reality. 
And  at  the  best  of  times  (when  Kelly 
isn't — ew! — hooking  up  with  an  ac- 
tress in  a  coordinated  terrycloth 
jumpsuit),  we  relate  to  the  constant 
confusion  that  baffles  even  his  most 
simple  decisions.  Sometimes  even 


the  things  that  should  happen,  like 
having  sex  with  your  wife,  don't. 
Which  is,  of  course,  why  one  gets 
out  his  gun  whilst  being  trapped  in 
the  closet,  etc  cetera,  etc  cetera. 

The  hipster  ilk  seem  to  think  that 
R.  Kelly  is  passable  R  &  B  because 
it's  "ironic."  (Because  God  knows, 
calling  a  hipster  ironic  is  like  calling 
a  chauvinist  sexist.)  But  R  &  B  at  its 
truest,  most  basic  form  is  all  about 
integrity — and  R.  Kelly  is  nothing 
but  an  emotive  being.  (Or  perhaps 
the  most  self-aware  person  alive. 
Case  in  point:  producing  his  15-year- 
old  wife  Aaliyah's  debut  album.  Age 
Ain't  Nothing  But  a  Number  during  a 
scourge  of  confi-oversy  over  their 
relationship.)  In  his  newest  single, 
"I'm  a  Flirt,"  Kelly  relays  what  might 
be  his  biggest  problem,  in  that  when 
it  comes  to  women,  R.  Kelly  remains 
entirely  indiscriminate.  "Same  Girl," 
features  an  oddly  homoerotic  video 
with  Usher  in  which  the  two  play 
basketball  shirtless,  toast  each  oth- 
er with  Hennessey  by  the  fireplace 
and  harmonize  stanzas  on  individu- 
al cell  phones,  is  all  about  a  'ho  who 


may  be  doing  you  wrong.  And  "Sex 
Weed"  is  pretty  self-explanatory — 
though  Kelly  may  be  the  first  inno- 
vator to  employ  the  word  "climaxin" 
as  an  all-purpose  verb. 

Double  Up,  Kelly's  8th  studio  al- 
bum and  umpteenth  time  on  the 
Billboard  music  charts,  is  proof  that 
even  quivery-voiced  nymphomani- 
acs need  love  too.  Even  when  he's 
being  serious  (which  is  always),  it's 
hard  not  to  bypass  ostensible  sexu- 
al connotation.  Kelly's  "Rise  Up,"  a 
nationalistic  anthem  for  sufferers 
of  the  Virginia  Tech  tragedy,  reads 
like  an  ad  for  Viagra  (example:  "And 
when  you  feel  like  you've  given  it 
your  all/Rise  up/When  your  back  is 
up  against  the  wall/Rise/Rise  up.") 
True,  sympathy  and  sensuality  oc- 
casionally intersect.  (See  200rs 
"Feelin'  on  Yo  Booty"  for  details.) 
But  voiced  by  that  breathy  baritone, 
with  those  porn-like  instrumental 
arrangements  (and  children's  cho- 
ruses)— it's  back  to  the  closet,  or 
should  I  say  the  psychological  cata- 
combs, of  Sylvester's  interiority. 

Taking  all  that  in,  R.  Kelly  just 
might  be  our  generation's  Bob 
Dylan.  If  one  examines  Dylan  as  a 
musical  figure  who  was  unafraid  to 
bear  the  cultural  repercussions  of 
his  time — from  that  famous  coda 
in  "Rainy  Day  Woman  #12  &  35"  and 
more  obscurely,  "Desolation  Row" 
off  Highway  61  wherein  Dylan  ref- 
erences TS.  Elliot  and  the  sexual 
availability  of  Cinderella  with  equal 
aplomb — we  see  the  same  lack  of 
artistic  latency  both  Roberts  share. 
True,  R.  Kelly  has  a  song  entitled 
"Sweet  Tooth"  in  which  he  compares 
sex  quite  predictably  to  candy:  "I'm 
all  up  in  your  middle/ooh  it  tastes 
like  Skittles."  However,  in  a  time  and 
place  where  most  culture  is  posited 
as  pornography,  what  else  can  a 
self-professed  flirt  do  but  get  it  on? 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

Ubu  Roi  (Massacred)  -  Hub  14 

Alfred  Jarry's  Ubu  Roi  is  not  an  easy 
play  to  enjoy,  crammed  as  it  is  with 
grotesque  images,  sounds,  and 
characters.  Nonetheless,  it  was  hys- 
terically good — particularly  when 
performed  by  a  shortened  cast  of 
three  who,  like  a  trio  of  seething  and 
sweating  Gollums,  cycled  through  the 
multifarious  characters  with  dizzying 
energy.  Packed  into  the  intimate  and 
appropriately  stuffy  Hub  14,  Rob  Bak- 
er, Lisa  Codrington  and  Erin  Shields 
do-it-themselves  to  the  extreme  un- 
der Gideon  Arthur's  dynamic  direc- 
tion and  simple-but-effective  design. 
Thanks  to  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the 
company,  Ubu  Roi  (Massacred)  fully 
expresses  the  greed  and  gluttony  of 
Pere  Ubu  and  his  minions,  somehow 
evoking  Shakespeare  and  contempo- 
rary consumerism  while  yelling  the 
word  "shitter"  and  nailing  amorphous 
pantyhose  shapes  at  each  other. — NS 


Rating:  VVVVV 

Monkey  Love -Theatre  Passe 


Maureen  Gualtieri's  clever  script  about 
battling  behavior  psychologists  was 
enjoyable  and  witty.  The  staging  was 
creative,  if  not  altogether  seamless, 
and  the  actors  did  their  best  to  keep 
up  with  all  of  the  location  changes — 
even  crawling  into  cages  to  pose  as 


the  rhesus  monkeys  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  study.  As  energetic  as  the  cast 
was,  some  of  the  performances  were 
either  incredibly  broad  or  completely 
innocuous.  Monkey  Love  faltered  in 
weaving  together  the  various  sub- 
plots, which  were  over-ambitiousness 
in  their  scope.  The  quirky  peripheral 
events  were  charming,  but  detracted 
from  some  of  the  more  contemplative 
aspects  of  Gualtieri's  script.  Still,  gotta 
love  a  good  Ordinary  People  joke: 
"Timothy  Hutton  gave  me  the  shiv- 
ers!" And  that's  the  truth.— NS 

Rating:  VVVW 

Kafka  and  Son -Tarragon  Mainspace 

Alon  Nashman  gives  a  performance 
that  is  both  absorbing  and  humane, 
bringing  to  life  material  culled  from 
Franz  Kafka's  epic  letter  to  his  father — 
a  letter  that,  ultimately,  was  never 
sent.  Nashman  is  able  to  embody  both 
Kafkas,  shifting  deftly  from  the  slight 
and  sickly  Franz  to  the  more  brutish 
Kafka  Sr  with  ease.  Contributing  to 
Nashman's  performance  was  the  over- 
all design — set  pieces  constructed  of 
rusty  steel  cages  and  black  feathers 
underscored  Kafka's  all-consuming 
neuroses.  Andrea  Lundy's  spectacu- 
lar lighting  further  evoked  Kafka's 
psychological  retreat,  at  one  point  re- 
lying on  a  handheld  (but  well-hidden) 
light  that  Nashman  used  to  illuminate 
just  his  face,  otherwise  surrounded  by 
undisturbed  blackness.  But  Kafka's 


words  themselves  wavered.  Ithough 
moving,  the  admissions  and  appeals 
to  his  absent  father  occasionally 
turned  into  mere  self-flagellation,  and 
there  was  little  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment— although  that  may  have  been 
the  point. — NS 

Rating:  VVVvW 


Legoland  -  Theatre  Passe  Muraille 

"Wrestling  is  real — it's  the  world  that's 
set  up."  So  goes  the  closing  line  of  Ja- 
cob Richmond's  humorous  and  poi- 
gnant two-hander,  spoken  by  the  be- 
spectacled ADHD-afflicted  Ezra  Lamb. 
Legoland  is  the  Ritalin-fuelled  "presen- 
tation" of  the  Lamb  siblings,  sixteen- 
year-old  Penny  and  thirteen-year-old 
Ezra.  What  starts  as  Penny's  funny 
and  eccentric  vaudevillian  attempt  to 
shorten  her  community  service  soon 
segues  into  a  story  of  siblings  who, 
continually  alienated,  embark  on  a 
Greyhound  quest  across  the  U.S.  of  A. 
Britt  Small's  creative  direction,  com- 
bined with  Celine  Stubel  and  Amitai 
Marmorstein's  performances,  made 
Legoland  a  highlight  of  the  festival. 
Use  of  projections,  ukulele,  and  pup- 
pets further  enhanced  the  produc- 
tion— for  example,  when  Penny  was 
named  "the  school  lesbian"  by  a  bou- 
quet of  Barbies  brandished  by  puppet- 
master  Ezra. — NS 


Rating:  VVVVv 
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"Bling"  Crosby 

Penguins  break  the  bank  to  lock  up  best  player 


Sidney  Crosby  and  Alexander  Ovechkin  are  as  competitive  on  the  ice  (left)  as  they  are  off  of  it  (right). 


Mark  Veloso  and  Erika  Gilbert  

While  most  of  the  headlines  around 
the  NHL  in  July  focused  on  free  agents 
who  switched  teams,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  signing  of  the  sum- 
mer has  one  star  player  staying  right 
where  he  is.  Sidney  Crosby  the  young 
phenom  with  the  Pittsburgh  Penguins 
will  forego  restricted  free  agency  after 
next  season  by  signing  a  5-year  con- 
tract extension  worth  $43.5  million 
pro-rated.  The  contract  will  kick  in  af- 
ter the  2007-8  season  and  keep  Crosby 
in  the  "steel  city"  through  2012-13.  The 
new  deal  averages  out  to  $8.7  million 
per  season  a  substantial  raise  over 
the  $850,000  he  will  make  in  2007-8, 
the  final  season  of  his  three-year  en- 
try-level contract. 


That  "Sid  the  Kid"  will  make  over 
ten  times  his  current  salary  should 
come  as  no  shock  considering  his 
point  production  on  the  ice,  as  well 
as  his  marquee  value  off  of  it.  After  a 
stellar  39-goal,  63-assist  rookie  cam- 
paign, Crosby  followed  with  an  im- 
pressive encore,  posting  36  goals  and 
84  assists  in  a  remarkable  sophomore 
season.  At  the  tender  age  of  19  he  has 
already  cemented  his  status  as  one  of 
the  great  talents  in  the  game,  captur- 
ing the  league  scoring  title  as  well  as 
the  Hart  Trophy  for  the  league  most 
vciluable  player  just  this  past  season. 

It  is  all  the  more  surprising  then  that 
he  will  make  significantly  less  than 
the  maximum  salary  allowed  under 
the  Collective  Bargaining  Agreement, 
which  is  set  at  20%  of  the  current 


$50.3-million  salary  cap,  or  $10.06  mil- 
lion per  season,  when  lesser  players 
such  as  Scott  "13  Goals"  Gomez  are 
signing  for  upwards  of  $51.5  million 
over  seven  years,  with  the  New  York 
Rangers. 

With  the  inflationary  rise  of  NHL  sal- 
aries threatening  to  make  a  mockery 
of  the  so  called  'salary  cap  era'  Crosby 
makes  a  big  statement  as  far  as  his  de- 
sire to  win  is  concerned.  We've  heard 
of  leading  by  example  on  the  ice,  but 
in  the  modern  NHL  where  financial 
considerations  sometimes  take  prece- 
dence, this  kind  of  leadership  off  the 
ice  is  just  as  important.  By  signing  for 
significantly  less  than  market  value 
his  team  should  have  enough  finan- 
cial flexibility  going  forward  to  lock 
up  their  other  stars  Evgeni  Malkin  and 


Jordan  Stall  when  their  entry  level 
contracts  expire. 

It  begs  the  question  what  overall 
effect  the  Crosby  signing  will  have  on 
the  market  place  for  other  free  agents. 
The  economic  landscape  in  the  NHL 
has  always  been  as  shaky  and  unsta- 
ble as  the  surface  on  which  the  game 
is  played.  The  league  operates  like 
any  business  under  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  any  time  multiple 
teams  are  going  after  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  high-end  free  agents,  the  price 
will  be  high.  Whether  "Sid  the  Kid's" 
actions  will  make  a  great  difference 
remains  to  be  seen,  it  is  easier  for  high 
profile  players  to  take  these  short 
term  financial  hits,  since  they  would 
likely  recoup  any  losses  through  en- 
dorsements. 


It  does  however  put  the  onus  on 
other  superstars  such  as  Alexander 
Ovechkin  to  take  the  proverbial  home 
town  discount.  Like  Crosby,  Ovechkin 
is  in  the  final  year  of  his  contract  and 
could  command  $10-million  in  salary. 
Yet  if  he  chooses  to  take  more  money 
than  his  Pittsburgh  counterpart  and 
thus  monopolize  precious  salary  cap 
space,  it  is  likely  he  will  be  considered 
selfish,  and  his  desire  to  win  ques- 
tioned 

NHL  players  have  a  reputation  for 
being  more  polite  and  humble  than 
other  professional  athletes.  They  are 
seen  as  passionate  competitors  who 
love  and  respect  the  game,  it's  high 
time  they  put  there  money  where 
their  mouth  is,  and  show  that  they 
prefer  wins  to  "bling." 


Something  new,  something  blue 


Men's  volleyball  hires  former  player  as  coach 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Wedding  season  is  officially  in  full 
swing,  and  with  so  many  couples  con- 
sidering this  year's  7/7/07  date  espe- 
cially lucky  for  nuptials,  U  of  T  expects 
their  latest  partnership  to  be  a  mutu- 
ally beneficial  one.  In  keep  with  tradi- 
tion the  Varsity  Blues  have  chosen  to 
go  with  something  old,  new  and  bor- 
rowed -  in  announcing  Ed  Drakich  as 
the  new  athletic  instructor  and  coach 
of  the  men's  volleyball  program. 

Brother  of  current  U  of  T  women's 
volleyball  coach  Kristine  Drakich,  Ed 
Drakich  graduated  with  honors  from 
U  of  T's  Chemical  Engineering  pro- 
gram in  1985.  The  Blues  hope  he  can 
come  up  with  the  winning  formula  for 
a  team  that  has  been  eliminated  in 
the  OUA  quarterfinals  three  years  in 
a  row. 

Drakich  enjoyed  considerable  suc- 
cess when  he  played  for  U  of  T:  a  four- 
time  OUA  All-Star  and  three-time  CIS 
First  Team  All-Canadian,  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  U  of  T  Sports  Hall  of 


Fame  in  2003,  and  again  in  2006  as  a 
member  of  the  1982-1983  men's  vol- 
leyball team.  Returning  to  familiar 
haunts  in  a  new  capacity,  he  will  at- 
tempt to  match  that  success  this  time 
at  the  coaching  level. 

Bruce  Kidd,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health,  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  Drakich.  "Ed 
possesses  all  of  the  fine  qualities  we 
look  for  in  a  leader  and  in  a  teacher, 
and  we  are  thrilled  to  see  him  return 
to  his  alma  mater  to  lead  the  Blues  dur- 
ing this  important  time  of  renewal." 

The  U  of  T  alumnus,  who  began  his 
university  coaching  career  in  1986- 
87  as  an  assistant  with  the  Calgary 
Dinos,  comes  with  great  credentials 
and  much-needed  experience.  Most 
recently,  he  coached  the  men's  team 
at  Seneca  College,  where  he  was  hon- 
oured as  coach  of  the  year  on  two 
separate  occasions.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  previously  struggling  team 
turned  around  to  capture  numerous 
provincial  medals. 

Drakich  replaces  Jeff  Chung,  who 
guided  a  young  Blues  team  to  a  re- 


spectable 36-25  record  in  his  three 
seasons  at  the  helm.  It  is  unknown 
whether  Chung  will  remain  with  the 
program  in  any  official  capacity,  but 
the  athletic  department  clearly  saw 
this  as  a  critical  juncture  in  the  pro- 
gram's development,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  a  change  of  direction. 

"We  are  so  excited  and  proud  that 
Ed  has  accepted  the  position  of  ath- 
letic instructor  and  head  coach,"  said 
Liz  Hoffman,  Director  of  Athletics. 
"Ed's  passion  and  commitment  to  vol- 
leyball, to  the  University  and  to  the 
Varsity  Blues  is  second  to  none,  and 
his  experience  as  one  of  Canada's  elite 
volleyball  players,  as  the  Technical  Di- 
rector for  Volleyball  Canada,  and  as  a 
club,  college  and  university  coach  so- 
lidified our  belief  that  he  is  the  right  fit 
for  the  Varsity  Blues." 

With  such  effusive  praise,  the  athlet- 
ics department  seems  to  have  taken  a 
page  from  the  ever-relevant  Seinfeld, 
adopting  its  "Love  the  Drake"  dictum. 
The  sentiment  is  appropriate  for  wed- 
ding season,  but  let's  hope  this  mar- 
riage turns  out  a  little  better. 


Matthew  Stef f anof  seen  here  going  for  the  spike,  will  have  a  new  coach  calling  the 
shots  this  year. 
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Woodswortti  frosh  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  for  Festivus,  the  college's  fake-holiday-themed  orientation  rampage. 
Meanwhile,  UC's  crop  of  budding  first-years  are  reeling  with  enthusiasm  as  their  frosh  leaders  incite  the  crowd. 
Frosh  highlights  to  come  include  the  engineer's  infamous  Bed  Races  (Thursday  at  5:00  p.m.),  the  University  of  Toronto  Students  Union's  Clubs 
Day  (all  day  Friday),  and  an  UTSU  parade  starting  Friday  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Back  Campus  field  and  ending  up  back  there  for  UTSU's  annual  concert, 
this  year  featuring  Stars  and  The  Hidden  Cameras. 
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Protestors  to  cops:  J'accuse! 


Flags  and  teargas  filled  the  air  as  activists,  police,  and  police  disguised  as  activists  clashed  as  North  American  leaders  and  corpora- 
tions met  in  the  nearby  Chateau  Montebello. 


SPP  summit  in  Montreal  saw  rough  exchange  between  activists, 
officials  at  corporate  North  American  conference 


Naushad  All  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Surete  Du  Quebec  admitted  in  a  news- 
wire  last  week  that  the  three  masked 
instigators  caught  in  an  incriminating 
YouTube  video  of  the  protest  against 
the  August  20-21  Security  and  Pros- 
perity Pcirtnership  summit  in  Mon- 
tebello were  in  fact  policemen  in  dis- 
guise, Surete  du  Quebec  asserted  that 
they  were  not  there  to  incite  violence, 
but  to  "identify  and  stop  trouble."  The 
video,  however,  showed  an  officer 
holding  onto  a  rock,  but  a  spokesper- 
son for  the  organization  claimed  that 
the  stone  was  given  to  the  officer  by 
another  protester 

The  video  shows  Coles  demanding 
that  the  three  masked  men  put  down 
their  rock  and  reveal  their  faces,  ac- 
cusing them — correctly,  it  turned 
out — of  tieing  policemen.  The  men 


refused,  and  finally  made  their  way 
through  the  police  line,  where  they 
were  handcuffed  and  taken  away.  A 
picture  posted  on  Flickr  also  shows 
that  the  soles  of  the  men's  shoes  were 
identical  to  those  worn  by  the  police. 

Approximately  2000  protesters 
gathered  at  the  Chateau  Montebello 
in  Quebec  where  presidents  George 
W.  Bush  and  Filipe  Calderon  of  Mexico 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Harper  and 
the  heads  of  30  major  North  Ameri- 
can corporations,  such  as  Scotiabank, 
Lockheed  Martin,  Walmart  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  to  discuss  border  control, 
anti-terror  regulations,  employment 
and  immigration  laws  in  an  attempt 
to  "enhance  prosperity  and  improve 
safety." 

The  protestors  included  members 
of  several  civil  societies  such  as  the 
Council  of  Canadians,  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  the  Ontario 


Public  Interest  and  Research  Group, 
and  a  large  number  of  students  from 
universities  across  Canada  including 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  accordance  with  the  protest- 
ers' democratic  right  to  be  heard,  ar- 
rangements were  made  so  that  the 
politicians  could  view  them  on  screen. 
However,  the  system  left  them  with  the 
option  of  muting  or  switching  chan- 
nels on  protesters  at  any  time. 

After  being  barred  25  feet  away  from 
the  premises  by  a  wall  of  policemen 
with  shields  and  batons,  the  protest- 
ers were  eventually  dispersed  by  an 
onslaught  of  teargas  shells,  rubber 
bullets  and  pepper-spray. 

Police  said  the  action  was  in  re- 
sponse to  violent  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  protesters,  such  as  hurling 
projectiles  into  police  lines. 

However,  the  protesters  have  a 
different  version  of  the  story  to  tell. 


Dave  Coles,  president  of  the  Com- 
munications, Energy  and  Paperwork- 
ers  union,  said  the  allegedly  violent 
protestors  were  in  fact  undercover 
SDQ  policemen  who  "were  ordered  to 
infiltrate  our  peaceful  assembly  and 
provoke  incidents,"  so  that  the  police 
might  break  up  the  otherwise  peaceful 
protest. 

The  protesters  were  alarmed  by 
the  scale  of  the  police  presence.  "I've 
been  to  many  protests,"  said  a  unionist 
from  Toronto  standing  in  front  of  the 
Parliament  Hill  at  the  Ottawa  protest 
on  Sunday,  "But  this  level  of  security 
baffles  me." 

The  event  was  one  of  several  pro- 
tests all  around  the  country  organized 
by  a  partnership  of  various  concerned 
groups,  including  OPIRG,  the  War  Re- 
sistors Support  Campaign,  and  other 
unions  and  human  rights  groups. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Student 
Union  set  aside  $500  as  subsidies  for 
those  who  wished  to  go  to  the  protest, 
but  all  U  of  T  students  who  went  to  the 
protest  opted  out  of  the  subsidy,  said 
Dave  Scrivener,  UTSU  VP  external, 
who  feels  that  students  have  a  particu- 
larly important  role  in  the  protest. 

CFS-Ontario  president  Jen  Hassum 
said  their  participation  was  a  good 
thing  because  students  have  much  to 
fear  from  the  SPP. 

"There  are  private  interests  that  are 
looking  to  commodity  post-secondary 
education,"  she  said. 


The  protestors'  rationale 


1.  The  Security  and  Prosper- 
ity Partnership  is  undemocratic, 

say  protesters.  The  North  American 
Competitiveness  Council  and  heads 
of  state  have  drafted  all  of  the  SPP's 
300  initiatives,  but  no  other  elected 
leaders  have  not  been  consulted,  and 
neither  have  any  other  groups. 


Z.  The  SPP  promises  harmonized 
standards,  regulations  and  practices 
in  environment,  health,  food,  intelli- 
gence and  many  other  areas.  Howev- 
er, many  fear  that  the  SPP  compro- 
mises Canadian  sovereignty 
and  the  "War  on  Terror"  has  become 
a  heated  issue. 


O.  Leaked  documents  from  the 
North  American  Futures  2025  meet- 
ings show  that  water  exports  and 
commercial  diversions  are  two  more 
serious  topics  being  negotiated.  The 
Council  of  Canadians  therefore  fear 
that  the  SPP  will  accelerate  the  de- 
struction of  energy  reserves 
on  the  continent. 

4.  NAF2025  calls  for  labour  flexibil- 
ity to  respond  to  the  new  demands  of 
the  market,  inciting  fears  of  declining 
labour  standards.  Most  predic- 
tions see  many  more  market-friendly 
changes  in  regulations. 


This  fire  was  started  by  protestors. 


NDP  caters  to  students'  needs 


Petition  circulating  across  Canada  targets  post-secondary  financial  aid 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi  

Canadian  students  anxious  over  tuition  fees 
and  high  interest  loan  repayments  will  soon 
have  a  little  more  breathing  room,  if  the  NDP 
has  its  way. 

Last  week,  Denise  Savoie,  Victoria  MP  and 
NDP  post-secondary  education  critic,  set  forth 
a  campaign  she  plans  to  bring  to  campuses 
across  Canada.  The  NDP's  Fix  Student  Aid  peti- 
tion calls  for  the  federal  government  to  reform 
Canada's  current  federal  Student  Aid  program. 

The  petition  calls  for  measures  such  as  low- 
ering the  interest  rates  of  federal  student  loans, 
and  the  creation  of  a  needs-based  grants  sys- 
tem. The  petition  also  proposes  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  available  study  grants  and 
suggests  the  instatement  of  a  Federal  Student 
Loan  Ombudsperson  to  investigate  and  resolve 
complaints  by  student  loan  borrowers. 

"If  we  look  at  the  loans,  it's  nothing  but  high 
interest  rates,"  explained  Savoie  during  a  phone 
interview.  "Where  countries  like  Australia  have 


2.4  per  cent,  Canada's  students  pay  8.5  per  cent 
as  a  minimum  on  their  student  loans.  New  Zea- 
land and  Germany — no  interest  rates.  Even  in 
the  USA,  which  Harper  likes  to  model  Canada's 
policies  on,  students  pay  3.3  per  cent." 

Savoie  intends  to  increase  the  amount  of 
needs-based  grants  for  student  borrowers. 
Her  2007  proposal  suggests  giving  $1,500  to 
every  student  in  need  of  a  loan  for  every  year 
of  their  study.  The  plan  proposes  phasing  out 
the  money  set  aside  by  the  government  for  tax 
credits,  and  instead  using  that  money  to  create 
a  needs-based  grant  system  for  students. 

"If  you  look  at  Ontario  and  B.C.,  the  average 
debt  load  is  $25,000,  which  is  a  large  debt  for 
someone  who  is  just  graduating,"  says  Savoie. 
"It's  really  an  unfair  position  to  put  them  in  at 
the  time  they're  just  starting  their  career.  If  we 
expect  them  to  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  to 
society  and  compete  in  this  economy,  we  have 
to  do  so  without  burdening  them  with  these  as- 
tronomical levels  of  debt." 

Jen  Hassum,  Chairperson  of  the  Canadian 


Federation  of  Students,  and  former  SAC  presi- 
dent, levelled  similar  criticisms. 

"All  the  time,  students  are  complaining  about 
the  amount  of  inflation  they  have  to  pay,  how 
they  wish  tuition  fees  are  lower,  how  they  wish 
they  could  have  needs-based  grants,"  said  Has- 
sum. "We  get  those  kinds  of  sentiments  all  time 
from  e-mails  and  letters  and  from  students  on 
the  streets." 

Savoie  added  that  a  great  deal  of  government 
resources  go  to  recovering  defaulted  loans.  "So 
instead  of  putting  all  that  energy  in,  I'm  saying 
let's  fix  it,  because  there's  an  obvious  prob- 
lem." 

According  to  a  2007  Auditor  General's  report, 
the  Canada  Student  Loans  Program  distributes 
an  approximate  $1.9  billion  every  year  to  post- 
secondary  students.  The  total  value  of  the  Fed- 
eral Student  Loan  Portfolio  is  reported  at  $11 
billion. 

"It's  quite  a  big  chunk  of  our  economy,"  said 
Savoie. 

Overdue  and  defaulted  loans  are  estimated 


to  add  up  to  over  $800  million,  which  is  recov- 
ered from  student  borrowers  by  12  different 
collection  agencies  and  the  Canada  Revenue 
Agency. 

"I'm  hearing  and  have  had  first-hand  ex- 
perience with  collection  agencies  that  insult 
student  borrowers,  bully  them,  and  harass 
them.  They  act  like  pit  bulls,  whose  only  in- 
centive is  to  recover  and  collect,"  says  Savoie. 
"We  have  to  have,  and  I'm  calling  for,  legisla- 
tive collection  standards." 

According  to  Canada's  Coalition  for  Student 
Loan  Fairness,  a  non-profit,  non-governmen- 
tal organization  that  keeps  track  of  the  needs 
of  Canada's  student  loan  borrowers,  the  most 
common  complaint  from  borrowers  is  be- 
ing "unduly  threatened  or  harassed  at  their 
places  of  work  or  at  home"  by  collection  agen- 
cies. 

Denise  Savoie's  Fix  Student  Aid  Petition  is 
available  online  at  www.ndp.ca/education  or 
www.denisesavoie.ca 
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Fees  suit  fails 


APUS  and  GSU  lose  their  fight  to  stop  an  unprecedented 
fee  hike 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


U  of  T's  Governing  Council  was  pleased 
to  announce  a  judicial  ruling  in  its  favor  in 
a  case  brought  against  it  by  two  of  its  stu- 
dent unions.  The  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  and  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  had  accused  U  of  T  of  ac- 
cepting an  illegitimate  vote  on  a  controver- 
sial athletics  and  recreation  fee  increase. 

On  Tuesday,  August  28,  a  provincial  judge 
ruled  that  the  fee  hike — which  amounts  to 
$19  per  year  for  full-time  students — was  not 
illegal. 

APUS  and  GSU  representatives,  however, 
have  warned  that  the  ruling  opens  the  door 
for  unprecedented  fee  increases  far  out- 
stripping the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  increase  was  approved  at  a  hastily- 
convened  meeting  of  the  Council  On  Stu- 
dent Services  called  on  April  5,  2007  espe- 
cially to  vote  on  the  Athletics  fee,  which  had 
been  rejected  earlier  in  the  year. 

APUS  and  GSU,  who  hold  four  of  the 
COSS's  17  votes,  refused  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, believing  that  it  would  not  achieve  quo- 
rum without  them  and  therefore  could  not 
legally  vote.  The  unforeseen  last-minute  ap- 
pointment of  Andrea  Armborst  (then  SAC 
VP  internal),  from  a  non-voting  to  a  voting 
position  on  the  COSS,  allowed  the  meeting 
to  proceed  and  approve  the  increase. 

GSU  president  Gina  Trubiani  accused  the 
university  of  "exploiting  the  wording  of  the 
COSS  protocol,"  which  U  of  T  must  follow 
when  raising  ancillary  fees.  These  fees  pay 
for  non-academic  aspects  of  the  universi- 
ty— like  athletics  facilities,  psychiatric  ser- 


vices, and  Hart  House. 

"The  wording  of  the  protocol  is  slightly 
on  the  ambiguous  side,  however  the  spirit 
of  that  protocol  was  not  to  exploit  students 
and  double-dip,"  Trubiani  said. 

The  alleged  double-dipping,  in  this  case, 
means  adjusting  a  fee  by  an  inflation  fac- 
tor— twice. 

Governing  Council  can  only  raise  ancil- 
lary fees  by  a  certain  amount — generally, 
to  keep  up  with  inflation — without  COSS 
approval.  To  calculate  this  amount,  the 
university  uses  either  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  which  reflects  the  rate  of  inflation 
(this  year's  CPl  was  set  at  two  per  cent)  or 
the  "University  of  Toronto  Index",  a  special 
formula  calculated  separately  for  each  ser- 
vice fee.  For  example,  this  year's  UTl  for  the 
Student  Services  fee  was  set  at  5.6  per  cent, 
while  the  UTl  for  Hart  House  fees  came  to 
13.4  per  cent . 

The  UTl  is  generally  the  higher  of  the  two 
indices,  but  fee  hikes  using  the  UTl  are  lim- 
ited to  a  three  year  term,  after  which  the 
COSS  votes  to  scrap  them  or  keep  them  per- 
manently. 

Governing  Council  has  always  chosen 
one  or  the  other  of  these  factors:  the  benefit 
of  increased  funding  from  using  the  higher 
UTl  is  offset  by  the  risk  of  losing  that  fund- 
ing after  three  years. 

The  $19  increase  marked  the  first  time  the 
univrsity  has  added  both  factors  to  the  cost. 
The  ruling  in  Governing  Council's  favour 
upheld  the  argument  that  such  double  infla- 
tionary increases  are  permitted. 

GSU  and  APUS  will  each  decide  at  their 
next  meeting  whether  they  wish  to  pursue 
further  action  on  the  matter. 
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The  prof,  of  the 
creative  class 

Another  school  year  brings 
another  new  face  to  the  al- 
ready diverse  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Re- 
searcher, economist,  and 
author  Richard  Florida  ar- 
rived in  Toronto  last  month 
and  is  now  preparing  to 
head  the  new  Prosperity  In- 
stitute at  the  Rotman  School 
of  Business  as  professor 
of  business  economics  and 
academic  director. 

The  founder  of  global 
advisory  services  firm  Cre- 
ative Class  Group,  Florida 
defines  the  "creative  class" 
as  a  broad  spectrum  of  pro- 
fessionals from  scientists  to 
writers,  covering  a  range  of 
fields  from  healthcare  to  the 
legal  sector. 

Often  called  "the  urban 
guru,"  Florida's  focuses  on 
how  "creative  human  capi- 
tal" can  be  used  to  encour- 
age urban  economic  growth. 
With  his  background  as  a 
professor  at  George  Mason 
University  in  Virginia,  and 
Carnegie  Mellon  University 
in  Pittsburgh,  along  with  his 
most  recent  bestseller.  The 
Rise  of  the  Creative  Class, 
Florida  is  no  stranger  to 
big  cities  and  believes  that 
Toronto  can  become  one  of 
world's  most  vital  research 
and  economic  hubs. 
— CARUKAVINTA 


Jane  Goodall  to  speak 
at  Con  Hall 

On  Saturday,  September  15, 
internationally-renowned 
primatologist  Dr.  Jane 
Goodall  will  be  speaking  at 
U  of  T's  Convocation  Hall 
on  the  subject  of  "Gombe 
&  Beyond".  In  partnership 
with  the  university's  Center 
for  Environment,  Dr.  Good- 
all  will  be  here  to  discuss 
the  urgent  and  critical  need 
to  protect  the  great  apes  of 
Africa  and  other  species 
of  wildlife.  The  acclaimed 
environmentalist  will  also 
talk  about  the  work  of  the 
Jane  Goodall  Institute  of 
Canada  habitat  conserva- 
tion programs  and  their 
efforts  to  improve  African 
communities.  Tickets  to 
the  lecture  are  $35,  or  $20 
with  student  ID,  and  can  be 
purchased  at  the  U  of  T  Tlx 
box  office. 
—  KAREN  HO 


GRE  gets  harder 

The  administrators  be- 
hind the  GRE  recently  an- 
nounced the  addition  of 
two  new  types  of  questions 
to  the  exam,  starting  this 
November.  The  math  ques- 
tion type  Numeric  Entry 
and  verbal  question  type 
Text  Completion  will  both 
be  harder  for  students  to 


answer  correctly,  as  they 
require  manually  entered 
answers.  Text  Completion 
will  offer  separate  multiple- 
choice  lists  for  students  to 
choose  from  while  leaving 
students  to  fill  in  two  or 
three  blanks  within  a  pas- 
sage. 

This  announcement 
comes  after  an  earlier  can- 
celled overhaul  of  the  GRE, 
which  would  have  changed 
the  test  to  Include  two 
extra  hours  to  complete 
the  exam.  It  is  expected 
that  additional  significant 
changes  are  due  later  this 
year. 
— K.H. 

U  of  T  names  chief 
real-estate  officer 

The  office  of  Business  Af- 
fairs at  U  of  T  recently 
announced  the  hiring  of 
Nadeem  Shabbar  as  chief 
real  estate  officer  to  help 
manage  the  university's 
real  estate  assets.  Former- 
ly of  the  real  estate  divi- 
sion of  Xerox  Corporation, 
Shabbar  graduated  from  U 
of  T  in  1981  and  went  on  to 
pursue  further  education 
at  Queen's  and  Columbia 
University.  Shabbar  will 
also  be  In  charge  of  capital 
projects  at  the  university. 
— K.H. 


Freeze  Tuition  Fees 

Education  is  a  Rigiit 


Olivia  Cliow 

l^ember  of  Parliament 
Trinity-Spadina 

www.oliviachow.ca 
416-533-2710 
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Busking  for 
change 


Alixandra  Gould 


The  U  of  T  Engineering  Society  took 
on  a  charitable  cause  in  the  midst  of 
orientation  with  the  fourth  annual 
Frosh  Week  Buskerfest.  The  mid- 
afternoon  showcase  of  talents  was 
an  effort  to  raise  awareness  and 
funds  for  the  Starlight  Starbright 
Children's  Foundation  of  Canada,  a 
charitable  organization  dedicated 
to  providing  support  and  entertain- 
ment for  sick  children  and  their 
families. 

The  engineers  divided  them- 
selves into  16  groups  and  spread 
out  across  the  perimeter  of  cam- 
pus, where  they  proceeded  to  draw 
as  much  attention  as  possible  in 
the  name  of  their  cause.  Among  the 
eclectic  mix  of  displays  were  hu- 
man pyramids,  bucket  percussion 
bands,  people  taped  to  traffic  poles, 
jugglers,  a  trio  of  trumpeters  and  a 
chain  gang  of  pants  droppers. 

"We'll  do  anything  for  pennies," 
said  second-year  frosh  leader  Ke 
Lu.  "It's  always  a  good  cause  and 
people  are  always  enthusiastic." 

Starlight  Starbright  is  incredibly 
pleased  and  grateful  with  the  col- 


laboration. "Because  we're  a  lower 
key  organization  we  don't  get  a  lot 
of  exposure,  so  this  is  great,"  said 
Tammy  Dean,  the  charity's  commu- 
nity events  coordinator.  She  went 
on  to  extol  the  engineers'  "incred- 
ible enthusiasm  and  creativity." 

Aside  from  the  fun  and  games, 
Buskerfest  brought  much  public  at- 
tention to  the  SSCFC. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the 
Engineering  Society  has  not  only 
helped  the  SSCFC  make  a  name  for 
themselves  in  the  U  of  T  communi- 
ty, but  has  also  raised  over  $15,000 
to  help  SSCFC  finance  playrooms, 
family  events  and  outings,  educa- 
tional programming  and  technol- 
ogy based  programs. 

Casting  a  darker  note  on  the  after- 
noon's good  intentions,  many  stu- 
dents were  told  by  police  to  move 
from  their  street  corners  because 
they  were  being  too  disruptive. 
The  engineers  didn't  seem  fazed 
by  these  roadblocks,  and  with  each 
street  corner  raising  anywhere  be- 
tween $200  and  $500,  it's  safe  call 
Frosh  Week  Buskerfest  2007  a  wor- 
thy success. 


Stand  and  deliver:  A  brave  engineer  gives  her  all  (and  her  legs)  to  raise  money  for  a  good  cause. 


//THIS  SUMMER  IN  CRIME 


Kwok  Wong 

Associate  News  Editor 


With  the  academic  year  set  to 
begin,  U  of  T  police  issued  a  com- 
munity alert  on  Tuesday,  warn- 
ing of  a  man  who  approaches  his 
victims  on  the  St.  George  Cam- 
pus in  daylight.  After  asking  for 
change,  the  man  is  said  to  pro- 
duce a  knife  before  fleeing  with 
the  rest  of  the  victim's  money.  A 
girls'  blue  bicycle  is  the  escape 
vehicle  of  choice  for  the  knife- 
wielding  robber. 

During  the  summer,  campus 
police  were  called  to  residences 
numerous  times.  Most  of  them 
were  false  alarms,  but  on  one  oc- 
casion, occupants  were  trapped 
in  an  elevator  at  the  new  Morri- 


son Hall  Residence  until  Campus 
Police  arrived.  Meanwhile  Wet- 
more  Hall  reported  a  disturbance 
when  someone  got  spooked  by 
the  sight  of  a  40  year-old  man 
walked  around  waving  his  hands 
in  the  air,  talking  to  himself  as  he 
peered  into  windows. 

And  as  the  studying  season  ap- 
proaches, students  should  take 
heed:as  always,  leaving  belong- 
ings unattended  in  U  of  T  librar- 
ies has  cost  several  students 
their  laptops,  cell  phones,  iPods, 
and  backpacks  this  summer. 

Campus  police  have  issued 
community  alerts  this  summer 
about  a  man  seen  near  the  Sam 
Sorbara  Hall  Student  Residence 
carrying  a  knife.  He  is  5'9",  about 
ISOIbs,  with  slim  build,  brown 
eyes,  shaggy  black  hair,  sports  a 


beard,  and  was  wearing  a  white 
shirt,  black  sweatshirt,  black 
pants,  and  sunglasses.  Police 
warned  that  the  man  should  be 
considered  dangerous  and  is  not 
to  be  approached. 

In  the  latest  community  alert 
issued  on  Wednesday,  police 
warned  of  another  man  also 
known  to  carry  a  knife.  Accord- 
ing to  police,  he  is  25-30  years- 
old,  with  a  slim  build,  approxi- 
mately 160  lbs,  with  blonde  hair 
and  a  scruffy  beard  or  goatee, 
and  was  last  seen  wearing  white 
shorts  and  a  dark  green  t-shirt. 

In  the  final  count,  over  the 
last  month.  Campus  Police  have 
reported  14  bike  thefts,  5  inci- 
dences of  breaking  and  entering, 
2  assaults,  and  one  case  of  spam 
email. 
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What  weird,  offbeat  or  unforgiveable 
offerings  stand  out  in  U  of  T's  course 
catalogue  this  year?  KAREN  HO 
reports.  Today's  instalment:  comics. 


With  Chester  Brown's  historical 
graphic  novel  Louis  Riel  selling 
more  than  20,000  copies,  Alison 
Bechdel's  groundbreaking  work 
Fun  Home  becoming  Time's  Book 
of  the  Year  and  Marjane  Satrapi's 
Persepolis  adapted  into  an  award- 
winning  animated  film,  it  seems 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  academic 
community  to  embrace  graphic 
novels  as  a  mainstream  subject  of 
serious  study. 

This  year  U  of  T's  English  depart- 
ment at  St.  George  Campus  debuts 
a  course  surveying  the  graphic 
novel  medium,  touching  such  var- 
ied topics  as  travel,  religion,  war, 
faith  and  mental  disease.  Sure  to 
be  up  for  discussion:  comics  as 
a  appropriate  platform  for  social 
criticism;  the  popularity  of  autobi- 
ography as  the  subject  of  graphic 
novels;  and  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  terms  comic  books 
and  graphic  novels  among  fans  and 
authors  alike. 

Among  the  required  texts  for 
this  course  are  Scott  McCloud's 
Understanding  Comics  and  Craig 


Thompson's  Blankets  the  former  a 
definitive  guide  to  deciphering  the 
format  of  graphic  novels  and  the 
latter  an  acclaimed  example  of  the 
medium's  capacity  to  express  deep 
themes. 

The  Graphic  Novel  is  taught  by 
Professors  Andrew  Lesk  and  Jeff 
Parker  in  both  the  fall  and  winter 
semesters  at  University  College 
and  Sid  Smith. 
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National  history,  or  national  myth? 


Canadians  must  come  to  terms  with  our  role  in  WWII  horrors 


Ben  Spurr 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


Last  week  the  Canadian  War  Museum 
announced  it  will  "adjust"  its  contro- 
versial exhibit  on  Allied  bombing  dur- 
ing WWII,  a  move  prompted  by  intense 
lobbying  from  this  country's  veterans 
and  even  a  recommendation  from  the 
Canadian  Senate. 

This  decision  should  be  troubling 
for  any  who  consider  the  search  for 
historical  truth  more  important  than 
coddling  illusory  national  identities.  It 
is  a  move  emblematic  of  a  national  con- 
sciousness pervasive  in  this  country, 
one  that  is  informed  as  much  by  self- 
congratulation  and  selective  history 
than  anything  grounded  in  reality. 

The  display  at  the  War  Museum  ex- 
plained that  the  morality  of  the  Allied 
bombing  campaign  in  eastern  Germa- 
ny at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  "bitterly  contested"  for  sixty 
years.  The  bombing  raids,  which  were 
destructive  in  unprecedented  propor- 
tions, saw  over  a  million  tons  of  bombs 
dropped  on  Germany's  cities.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  innocent  civilians  lost 
their  lives  and  7  million  more  became 
refugees. 

The  Allied  planes,  Canadians  among 
them,  used  incendiary  bombs  on  Ger- 
man towns,  which  are  designed  not 
only  to  demolish  targets  but  to  start 
fires  which  destroy  the  surrounding 
area.  These  bombs  were  dropped  not 
only  on  industrial  and  military  targets, 


The  Canadian  War  museum  has  been  the  focus  of  intense  controversy  since  it  opened 
its  exhibit  on  Allied  bombing  during  WWII  in  May  2005. 


but  across  whole  cities,  creating  mas- 
sive infernos  which  consumed  inno- 
cent life  in  horrific  proportions. 

In  Dresden,  the  fires  raged  so  hot  that 
the  city's  lake  itself  boiled.  As  hot  air 
from  the  flames  rose,  colder  air  rushed 
in  towards  the  fires  at  tremendous 
speed,  sweeping  Germans  through  the 
streets  and  into  the  inferno.  Charred 
corpses  were  found  in  fountains,  the 
remains  of  victims  who  had  jumped 
into  the  water  seeking  refuge  from  the 
flames,  only  to  be  boiled  alive. 

The  bombings  achieved  only  limited 
strategic  benefits,  and  were  designed 
to  punish  Germany  and  spread  terror 
and  chaos  across  a  country  that  was 


teetering  on  the  brink  of  defeat.  The 
targeting  of  civilians  caused  outcry 
among  many  Britons,  and  even  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  had  authorized 
the  attacks,  soon  began  to  have  sec- 
ond thoughts. 

In  an  internal  memo  in  March  of 
1945,  he  wrote  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
moment  has  come  when  the  question 
of  bombing  of  German  cities  simply 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  terror, 
though  under  other  pretexts,  should 
be  reviewed  [...]  The  destruction 
of  Dresden  remains  a  serious  query 
against  the  conduct  of  Allied  bomb- 
ing." 

Despite  the  British  leader's  seeming 


admission  of  regret,  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  necessity  of  this  unprecedent- 
ed destruction  has  proved  too  much 
for  many  Canadians,  who  claimed  the 
War  Museum's  exhibit  was  "offensive" 
to  those  pilots  who  risked  their  lives 
in  the  war  and  portrayed  the  Cana- 
dian forces  unfairly.  The  new  "altered" 
wording  of  the  exhibit  will  presumably 
take  a  more  neutral  position  on  the 
deaths. 

Are  we,  as  a  country,  truly  prepared 
to  declare  that  the  violent  deaths  of  so 
many  innocent  people  are  not  morally 
troubling?  Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  even  the  possibility 
that  Canadians  were  party  to  crimes 
against  humanity? 

It  is  because  such  an  admission 
would  disrupt  a  key  narrative  of  our 
national  identity;  that  historiccilly,  and 
especially  during  the  world  wars,  our 
country  has  only  been  a  positive  force 
in  the  world.  But  unfortunately  the  re- 
ality is  much  more  complex,  and  such 
a  reading  of  the  Canadian  national 
identity  disregards  important  and  doc- 
umented historical  truths. 

As  Canadians,  we  harbour  many 
myths  about  ourselves.  For  example, 
most  Canadians  would  tell  you  that 
we  are  dedicated  peacekeepers,  and 
that  our  soldiers  are  an  integral  part 
of  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  mis- 
sions throughout  the  world.  This  is  a 
myth.  Although  it  was  a  Canadian  who 
invented  the  concept  of  UN  peace- 
keepers, Canada  currently  ranks  55th 


out  of  108  countries  contributing  to 
peacekeeping  missions  throughout 
the  world.  Bangladesh,  Ethiopia,  Gha- 
na, Jordan,  Romania,  and  Uruguay  all 
contribute  more  troops  than  we  do. 

Similarly,  most  Canadians  would  like 
to  believe  that  our  country  is  founded 
on  the  values  of  multiculturalism  and 
diversity.  Yet  we  forget  that  for  the  first 
century  of  our  country's  existence,  op- 
pression and  assimilation  of  the  land's 
native  peoples  was  official  government 
policy.  We  were  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge this  truth  too,  until  this  year  the 
federal  government  finally  began  repa- 
rations for  the  residential  school  pro- 
gram which  abused  and  killed  so  many 
Canadian  Indians. 

Although  it  may  be  painful,  our  na- 
tional myths  must  be  scrutinized.  To 
do  so  is  not  an  act  of  disrespect  for 
our  forefathers,  but  an  act  of  respect 
for  the  truth  and  those  we  may  have 
wronged. 

The  Canadian  pilots  who  dropped 
bombs  on  Germany  were  part  of  some- 
thing horrible.  For  that,  they  deserve 
our  sympathy  and  respect.  They  bear 
a  burden  we  can  never  know.  But  let 
us  not  pretend  that  no  injustice  took 
place.  We  owe  it  to  the  dead  and  the 
surviving,  of  all  nationalities,  to  take 
ownership  of  what  this  country  was 
a  part  of.  It  may  mean  giving  up  an 
important  part  of  our  national  iden- 
tity, but  it  should  be  consolation  to 
remember  that  600,000  others  gave 
up  their  lives. 


Stories  to  change  the  world's  view  of  Africa 


Estee  Fresco 


This  summer  1  read  two  interesting, 
but  notably  different,  books  on  the 
AIDS  crisis  in  Africa.  Stephen  Lewis's 
Race  Against  Time  is  a  compilation  of 
the  Massey  Lectures  he  delivered  in 
2005.  Published  this  year,  Stephanie 
Nolan's  28  Stories  About  AIDS  tells 
the  individual  stories  of  twenty-eight 
Africans  affected  by  the  epidemic. 

Lewis,  the  UN  Secretary-General's 
Special  Envoy  to  Africa  for  HIV/AIDS, 
has  arguably  done  more  to  stop  the 
spread  of  this  disease  than  any  other 
person  or  organization.  His  work  mer- 
its both  admiration  and  praise.  But 
when  Lewis  chooses  to  name  a  chap- 
ter about  Ghana  in  his  book  "Pandem- 
ic: My  Country  Is  on  Its  Knees",  the 


former  politician  reveals  an  attitude 
towards  the  people  of  Africa  that  is 
overly  simplistic.  By  suggesting  that 
Ghana  is  "my  country,"  Lewis,  at  best, 
declares  kinship  with  the  people  of 
an  entire  country.  At  worst,  he  claims 
ownership  over  Ghana,  a  disturb- 
ing allegation  that  reveals  a  colonial 
mindset.  In  fact,  most  North  Ameri- 
cans thoughtlessly  fail  to  respect  the 
diversity,  strength  and  self-reliance 
of  the  millions  of  people  that  inhabit 
Africa. 

It  is  precisely  this  flawed,  one  could 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  racist,  attitude 
that  the  Globe  and  Mail's  Africa  cor- 
respondent Stephanie  Nolan  rejects 
in  28  Stories.  In  contrast  to  the  one- 
sided depiction  of  Africa  that  Lewis 
and  others  adopt,  Nolan  writes  in  her 


introduction  that  "There  is  always  a 
danger  in  talking  about  'Africa'  -  as  if  it 
were  one  place,  one  country,  one  ho- 
mogeneous story.  Africa  is  fifty-three 
countries,  many  of  which  are  them- 
selves made  up  of  hundreds  of  peo- 
ples and  cultures."  From  the  outset, 
Nolan  does  not  claim  full  knowledge 
or  possession  of  Africa.  Instead,  she 
reveals  a  refreshing  respect  for  the 
plethora  of  experiences  that  make  up 
its  life. 

Nolan  herself  does  not  tell  Africans' 
stories  about  AIDS.  Rather,  she  lets 
the  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  been  intimately  touched  by  the 
disease  tell  their  own  stories. 

One  significant  and  positive  con- 
sequence of  Nolan's  innovative  ap- 
proach to  writing  about  AIDS  is  that 


the  Africans  she  depicts  are  not  pas- 
sive victims.  All  twenty-eight  stories 
the  journalist  chronicles  feature  peo- 
ple who  are,  in  one  way  or  another, 
fighting  against  the  disease.  And  all 
of  them  are  very  real  and  complex 
people. 

Nolan  writes  that  many  Africans 
are  "irritated  by  the  one-dimensional 
portrayals  of  sexually  predatory  men 
and  silent,  long-suffering  women  that 
continue  to  characterize  discussion  of 
the  pandemic  by  experts  in  the  West." 
Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Africans 
are  frustrated  by  this  portrayal  when 
people  as  intelligent  and  esteemed  as 
Stephen  Lewis  say  that  Ghana  is  "my 
country." 

Not  one  of  the  men  that  Nolan 
writes  about  are  aggressive  or  sexu- 


ally charged.  They  are  human  beings 
struggling  to  fill  the  role  of  husband 
or  father  when  their  search  for  work 
takes  them  to  places  far  away  from 
their  families.  None  of  the  women  lie 
down  and  passively  accept  their  posi- 
tion. These  women  leave  abusive  or 
philandering  husbands  and  lead  or- 
ganizations that  are  at  the  forefront  of 
AIDS  education  and  prevention. 

In  the  end,  Nolan's  book  illustrates 
that  hope  for  Africa's  future  lies  with- 
in the  brave  and  diverse  African  pop- 
ulation, some  of  whose  stories  she 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  tell.  On 
another  level,  Nolan  gives  people  like 
me  hope  that  Westerners  can  adopt 
more  educated  and  less  discrimina- 
tory understanding  of  the  reality  of 
life  in  Africa. 
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In  defence  of  the  sleeping  elephant 


America's  contributions  to  world  culture  are  too  often  overlooked 


Cam  Vidler 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


Somehow,  over  the  course  of  the 
last  six  decades,  America  has 
evolved  into  the  world's  rhetorical 
whipping  boy.  Negative  opinions 
about  the  United  States  abound, 
even  domestically.  Whether  dis- 
cussing the  government,  econom- 
ic system,  or  the  everyday  lives  of 
its  citizens,  the  country  has  be- 
come a  symbol  to  many  of  all  that 
is  wrong  with  humanity. 

Although  some  of  this  criticism 
is  probably  warranted,  America's 
detractors  often  exhibit  an  arro- 
gance that  unfairly  belittles  many 
of  the  country's  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  world,  especially  in 
the  realm  of  culture.  And  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  New  York  the- 
atre scene  here,  or  Mark  Twain  ei- 
ther. I'm  talking  about  mass-mar- 


ket, middle-class  popular  culture, 
the  kind  so  often  derided  for  its 
lack  of  sophistication. 

In  Canada,  we  have  an  entire  bu- 
reaucracy dedicated  to  defending 
us  from  the  "threat"  of  American 
cultural  exports.  The  Europeans 
too,  obsessed  with  their  own  his- 
tories, carefully  protect  their  aris- 
tocratic culture  from  the  "low" 
culture  of  the  New  World  masses. 
Many  Americans  have  themselves 
bought  into  this  myth  of  cultural 
inferiority. 

1  recently  came  back  from  a 
road  trip  to  the  northeast  United 
States.  After  staying  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Cleveland,  while  taking  in  numer- 
ous baseball  games  and  a  wonder- 
ful trip  to  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of 
Fame,  I  came  to  a  much  different 
conclusion. 

Baseball  and  rock  n'  roll  are 


rich  cultural  enterprises,  with 
deep  histories  and  a  global  out- 
reach. Otherwise  known  as  the 
National  Pastime,  professional 
baseball  has  been  around  since 
the  19th  century  and  continues  to 
be  an  important  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life.  While  sitting  in  a  sold 
out,  85-year-old  Yankee  Stadium, 
1  could  only  imagine  the  millions 
of  people  before  me  who  had  sat 
down  with  a  hotdog  and  beer  and 
witnessed  the  defining  moments 
of  one  of  the  greatest  sports  fran- 
chises the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  Cleveland's  Rock  and  Roll  Hall 
of  Fame,  1  explored  the  complex 
web  of  music  that  is  rock  n'  roll. 
From  the  early  influences  of  gos- 
pel, blues,  and  jazz  to  the  emer- 
gence of  funk,  punk,  alternative, 
and  hip  hop,  American  popular 
music  has  reflected  the  country's 
diversity  and  defined  generations. 


while  constantly  reinventing  itself 
along  the  way. 

Although  baseball  and  rock 
music  are  in  many  ways  uniquely 
American,  they  have  both  become 
important  aspects  of  global  cul- 
ture that  have  shaped,  and  been 
shaped,  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Baseball,  for  example,  was 
heavily  influenced  by  British 
cricket.  Today,  much  of  the  world 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  game. 
In  Latin  America,  Fidel  Castro  and 
Hugo  Chavez,  two  very  anti-Amer- 
ican leaders,  are  avid  baseball 
fans.  In  Asia,  professional  base- 
ball leagues  are  producing  many 
talented  players  that  are  increas- 
ingly making  inroads  in  the  United 
States. 

As  for  rock  and  roll,  some  of 
its  roots  can  be  traced  to  music 
brought  over  by  African  slaves, 
and  since  its  emergence  in  the 


mid  20th  century,  it  has  been  in 
a  constant  cultural  interplay  with 
European,  especially  British,  mu- 
sic. American  blues  influenced 
the  Beatles,  who  in  turn  shaped 
American  rock  in  the  1960s.  Since 
then,  its  been  a  musical  ping-pong 
match  with  bands  like  Led  Zeppe- 
lin and  Metallica,  the  Strokes  and 
the  Arctic  Monkeys  playing  off 
one  another,  pushing  themselves 
to  greater  musical  heights. 

Contrary  to  being  a  disease 
spread  by  imperialists,  American 
culture  has  intrinsic  value,  best 
shown  by  the  way  people  around 
the  world  embrace  and  add  to  it.  In 
fact,  labelling  it  simply  as  "Ameri- 
can" ignores  the  role  it  has  had  in 
defining  the  identities  of  millions, 
if  not  billions  of  individuals. 

So  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'm  going 
to  go  throw  on  some  Green  Day 
and  watch  the  Jays  game. 


LETTERS 


Gun  range 
closing  unfair 

I  am  disappointed  to  hear  of  the  re- 
cent decision  to  close  the  Hart  House 
Range.  As  a  U  of  T  alumnus,  I  count 
my  time  at  the  Hart  House  Range  as 
invaluable. 

The  Range  taught  me  about  safe 
handling  of  firearms,  as  well  as  the 
discipline  and  skills  involved  in 
sport  shooting,  and  instilled  in  me  a 
fear  and  respect  for  weapons.  Prior 
to  this  contact  with  firearms,  my 
only  exposure  to  guns  was  much 
like  everyone  else's:  through  street 
violence  as  reported  in  the  news  or 
glamourized  in  movies  and  televi- 
sion. To  be  exposed  to  a  sport  that 
involved  discipline  and  skill,  and  de- 
glamourized  firearms,  was  one  of  my 
many  great  experiences  from  U  of  T. 

1  am  pro  gun  control  myself,  and 
appreciate  that  supplying  guns  on 
campus  seems  to  be  counterintui- 
tive. However,  the  transport  and  use 
of  these  guns  is  highly  controlled, 
and  there  have  never  been  security 
breaches.  Violent  crime  is  not  being 
committed  by  those  using  old  .22s 
anyway,  which  are  only  good  for 
sport  shooting. 

It  is  not  fair  to  deprive  students 
at  U  of  T  of  the  opportunity  to  be 
exposed  to  an  excellent  sport  and 
to  learn  a  healthy,  realistic  way  to 
approach  firearms. 

If  there  are  specific  concerns  about 
the  gun  range  that  can  be  addressed 
while  allowing  it  to  remain  open,  I 
think  that  would  be  most  welcome. 

Eunice  Lai 

Other's  sexual 
identity  is  never  fair 
game 

That  the  Vars/7y  would  feel  it  has 
the  authority  to  pass  comment  on 
the  sex  lives  of  UTSU's  affiliates  is 
repugnant. 

The  subject  of  the  summer  edito- 
rial, "The  Commodification  of  Pride", 
was  the  union's  sponsorship  of  a 
float  in  the  annual  Pride  parade. 


Funds,  rather  than  going  out  to 
individual  groups,  were  actually  in- 
creased and  concentrated  on  a  single 
float  sponsored  by  UTSU,  which 
Pride  groups  and  other  members 
from  the  community  were  invited  to 
join. 

Of  all  the  issues  that  could  be 
derived  from  this  event  (1  can  think 
of  many),  the  Vars/fy  chose  the  most 
atopical:  the  paper  accused  the  spon- 
soring organization,  UTSU,  of  being 
"non-queer"  and  "heterosexual."  In 
the  Varsity's  opinion,  the  union  was 
using  Pride  as  a  political  opportunity 
"to  present  themselves  as  equitable 
and  sexually  diverse,"  which,  based 
on  the  labels  the  author  used,  they 
clearly  were  not.  So  went  the  argu- 
ment. 

Presuming  as  fact  the  "hetero- 
sexuality"  of  a  union  representing 
all  undergraduate  students  is  clearly 
wrong.  To  use  the  label  as  the  basis 
of  an  opinion,  moreover,  is  patently 
offensive.  The  Varsity's  irrelevant 
identity  labels  were  given  to  us 
because  of  the  assumption  that  be- 
ing heterosexual  or  non-queer  could 
obstruct  one's  support  for  sexual  di- 
versity, or  at  least  one's  right  to  show 
this  support  by  way  of  the  Pride 
parade  where  political  solidarity  for 
all  things  queer  is  often  expressed. 

The  op-ed  had  a  predictable 
fallout.  It  created  an  environment 
at  the  union  for  people  to  declare 
their  sexual  identity  in  combative 
and  arbitrary  ways,  so  that  they 
could  prove  they  weren't  colonizing 
heterosexuals.  As  if  these  declara- 
tions meant  anything.  A  heterosexual 
group  isn't  allowed  to  march  in  the 
Pride  parade?  Is  that  what  this  is 
about?  One  would've  thought  Pride 
might  discourage  that  sort  of  catego- 
rization, not  entrench  it. 

You  see,  Pride  is  about  getting 
your  hands  off  of  someone's  sexual 
identity  precisely  because  it  is  out  of 
your  jurisdiction.  UTSU's  sponsor- 
ship of  a  float  in  the  parade  was  fair 
game,  as  long  as  they  didn't  exclude 
the  "heterosexuals,"  or  anyone  else, 
which  they  didn't. 

Sexual  identity  was  left  to  each 
their  own.  The  Varsity  could  benefit 
from  this  lesson. 

Matt  Malone 

UTSU  Director  for  University  College 


Huffin',  puffin'  Ignatieff 


Prominent  Liberal  ruffles  a  few  feathers 


Tamara  Baluja 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


For  those  of  you  who  blinked  last 
week,  you  missed  a  brilliant  state- 
ment by  Michael  Ignatieff  about  the 
potential  new  Liberal  party  mas- 
cot. The  Grits  were  out  on  a  whale- 
watching  tour  in  Newfoundland 
when  deputy  Liberal  leader  told  ac- 
companying media  how  thoroughly 
impressed  he  is  by  puffins,  a  group 
of  which  was  apparently  flocking 
nearby. 

"It's  a  noble  bird  because  it  has 
good  family  values.  They  stay  to- 
gether for  30  years.  I'm  not  kid- 
ding. They  lay  one  egg  and  they  put 
their  excrement  in  one  place.  They 
hide  their  excrement!"  he  beamed. 
"They  flap  their  wings  very  hard 
and  they  work  like  hell.  This  seems 
to  me  a  symbol  for  what  our  party 
should  be." 

Mr.  Ignatieff's  light-hearted  hu- 
mour has  bemused  Canadians  fa- 
miliar with  his  party's  record  and 
his  own  past.  Apparently  the  best 
way  to  impress  voters  is  to  flap 
your  wings,  appearing  to  work 
very  hard.  And  while  no  one  likes 
to  make  personal  jabs,  Mr.  Ignati- 
eff is  just  begging  for  it  in  praising 
the  monogamy  of  the  puffin.  He  has 
been  married  twice. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  puf- 
fins hide  their  excrement  is  their 
most  admirable  deed,  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  the  former  wannabe 
Liberal  leader.  When  Mr.  Ignatieff 
suggested  that  the  puffin  should  be 
the  symbol  for  the  Liberal  party,  it 
is  difficult  to  not  recall  the  spon- 
sorship scandals  his  party  so  thor- 
oughly failed  to  cover  up.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Ignatieff  only  regrets  that 
the  Liberals  are  not  better  at  hiding 
their  dirty  messes. 

While  the  Liberals  continue  to 
puff  up  their  political  campaign, 


The  next  Liberal  party  leader? 

what  voters  are  looking  for  is  a  real 
contribution  to  prove  the  Liberals 
can  indeed  assume  responsibility 
for  governing  this  country  instead 


of  mere  "flapping".  That,  Mr.  Ignati- 
eff, not  flapping  around  and  hiding 
its  shit,  should  be  the  focus  of  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Canada. 
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Sounds  of  summor 

Guelph's  Hillside  Festival  keeps  its  cool  despite  heating  up 


Tabassum  Siddiqui 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  VARSITY 


If  you're  even  a  semi-regular  reader 
of  tfiese  pages,  by  now  surely  we 
don't  have  to  tell  you  about  Guelph's 
annual  Hillside  Festival,  but  to 
drive  the  point  home  (and  for  the 
newbies),  it's  worth  yet  another  re- 
minder. Though  it's  no  longer  the 
well-kept  secret  it  used  to  be,  now 
routinely  selling  out  all  its  tickets 
in  short  order,  trying  to  explain  the 
Utopian  experience  of  Hillside  to  the 
uninitiated  remains  a  bit  compli- 
cated. The  three-day  event  held  on 
the  last  weekend  of  July  on  bucolic 
Guelph  Lake  Island  is  the  antith- 
esis of  most  summer  rock  festivals, 
boasting  an  eclectic  lineup  of  music 
and  arts  that's  volunteer-run,  reso- 
lutely anti-corporate,  and  environ- 
mentally conscious.  Hillside  looks 
well-poised  to  head  into  its  25th 
anniversary  next  year,  but  until 
then,  this  year's  edition  continued 
its  long  tradition  of  song,  smiles, 
and  sun.  To  quote  Memphis'  Torquil 
Campbell:  "Here's  a  song  for  warm 
summer  days  with  good  hippie  food 
and  organic  beer.  If  only  the  world 
were  like  this..." 


SATURDAY,  July  27 


Ndidj  Onukwulu 

3  pm  -  Mainstage 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  Hillside  is 
the  rush  of  discovering  a  particular- 
ly compelling  new  artist,  and  blues 
singer  Ndidi  Onukwulu  had  all 
eyes  and  ears  on  her  as  she  gave  a 
master  class  in  sheer  stage  presence 
during  her  mainstage  set.  Her  sultry 
voice  framed  by  veteran  guitarist 
Madagascar  Slim's  swampy  licks, 
Onukwulu  injected  a  bit  of  rock'n'roll 
sass  into  her  soulful  sound  with  sly 
asides  ("This  is  for  anyone  who  ever 
had  a  crush  on  someone,  never  met 
them,  and  proceeded  to  stalk  them 
for  one  and  a  half  months")  and  a 
delightfully  upbeat  rapport  with 
the  crowd.  By  the  time  she  hopped 
off  the  stage  and  into  the  crowd  to 
dance  barefoot  on  the  grass  during 
her  final  number,  she  had  all  within 
earshot  remembering  her  name. 

Memphis 

5  pm  -  Island  Stage 

"We're  Memphis  for  some  rea- 
son, and  I  love  the  fucking  Hillside 
Festival."  Oh,  Torquil  Campbell. 
While  he's  a  bona  fide  rockstar  as 
frontman  of  Stars,  the  delightfully 
profane  singer's  dreamy  indie  pop 
sideproject  Memphis  hasn't  really 
caught  on  as  readily  with  the  indie 
masses,  judging  by  the  decent  but 
not  packed  crowd  that  greeted  their 
Hillside  debut.  No  matter — Camp- 
bell is  always  a  consummate  show- 
man, and  as  such,  his  ready  banter 
was  equally  entertaining  as  the 
surprisingly  muscular  treatment  of 
Memphis'  wistful  tunes,  which  were 
bolstered  by  Campbell's  increas- 
ingly strong,  arch  vocals,  partner 
Chris  Dumont's  atmospheric  guitar 
lines,  and  violin  and  keys  sweeten- 
ing the  mix.  Campbell's  showman- 
ship (he's  done  time  as  an  actor,  and 


it  shows)  has  a  way  of  driving  home 
his  thoughtful  lyrics  ("The  skyline 
is  made  up  of  stories/Tell  me  yours 
while  you're  holding  my  hand"),  but 
Memphis  isn't  above  having  some 
fun  through  all  the  hearts  and  flow- 
ers: Campbell's  cheeky  falsetto  an- 
chored the  dance-y  '80s  vibe  of  the 
band's  always-charming  cover  of 
Pet  Shop  Boys'  "Love  Comes  Quick- 
ly" that  closed  the  set.  "This  is  our 
last  show  for  awhile — we're  going  to 
go  make  some  money  and  do  it  all 
again,"  Campbell  smirked  in  fare- 
well. Let's  hope  they  do. 

Do  Make  Say  Think 

8  pm  -  Mainstage 

Sprawling  Toronto  instrumental 
collective  Do  Make  Say  Think 
need  a  pretty  big  stage  not  only  to 
fit  their  dozen  or  so  members,  but 
also  just  to  hold  their  epic,  expan- 
sive sound,  and  as  such,  the  Hillside 
mainstage  was  the  perfect  spot  for 
them  to  usher  in  the  blissful  cool 
of  evening  with  their  instrumental 


soundscapes  coloured  with  wash- 
es of  brass  and  Hillside  mainstay 
(there's  rarely  a  festival  where  you 
won't  see  her  as  part  of  one  combo 
or  another)  Julie  Penner's  sweet  vio- 
lin. Champions  of  "the  build,"  where 
every  tune  starts  off  simply  before 
every  section  of  the  group  chimes  in 
to  create  a  massive,  layered  swirl  of 
sound,  DMST  came  off  as  akin  to  an 
instrumental  Broken  Social  Scene 
(the  two  share  members,  including 
Penner  and  Charles  Spearin),  re- 
plete with  full  horn  section  (brass 
makes  everything  sound  better 
kids).  By  the  time  their  set  built  to 
a  huge  crescendo,  all  the  players 
wailing  away  on  their  respective 
instruments,  it  was  a  pretty  good 
reminder  that  sometimes  the  band- 
class  nerds,  well,  they  grow  up  to  be 
rock  stars. 

Apostle  of  Hustle 

9  pm  -  Island  Stage 

"You  guys  getting  some  relief 
now  that  the  sun  has  gone?  Time 


to  let  out  all  your  tension.  Maybe 
you  were  being  very  polite  to  the 
person  next  to  you  all  day.  Now..." 
shrugged  Apostle  of  Hustle  front- 
man  Andrew  Whiteman  teasingly  to 
kick  off  his  set,  which  indeed  saw  a 
rammed  island  tent  start  grooving 
to  his  Latin-flavoured  indie-rock 
tunes.  Stripped  down  to  only  three 
players  (including  always-inven- 
tive drummer  Dean  Stone  and  re- 
doubtable bassist/guitarist  Julian 
Brown,  plus  special  guest  Torquil 
Campbell  bouncing  around  with  a 
tambourine),  the  road-hardened 
Apostle  crew  took  Whiteman's  com- 
plex songs  into  new  and  interest- 
ing territory,  including  an  amazing, 
Brazilian-esque  percussion  throw- 
down  in  the  middle  of  old  favourite 
"Kings  and  Queens."  Through  end- 
less touring,  the  band  has  clearly 
adapted  the  songs  to  their  live 
strengths  ("Cheap  Like  Sebastien" 
has  morphed  from  fairly  bouncy  on 
record  to  something  a  little  earthier 
onstage),  with  a  new  emphasis  on 
Whiteman's  vocals  instead  of  simply 


relying  on  their  instrumental  chops. 
Whiteman  himself  has  stepped  up 
in  the  frontman  role — a  bizarre  tale 
about  Mounties,  dope,  and  the  sev- 
ered heads  of  George  Bush  and  Ste- 
phen Harper  that  was  panned  at  a 
recent  show  in  Perth  got  big  cheers 
from  the  Hillside  crowd  (it  is  Guelph, 
after  all). 

Emily  Haines 

9  pm  -  Mainstage 

Over  on  the  mainstage.  Metric 
frontwoman  Emily  Haines  was  do- 
ing her  sombre  solo  thing  with  only 
a  grand  piano,  collaborator  Todor 
Kobakov  cueing  beats  on  a  sampler, 
and  Guy  Maddin's  eerie  film  projec- 
tions in  the  background.  Minus  her 
usual  string  section,  the  tiny  Haines 
seemed  a  bit  swallowed  up  by  the 
massive  stage,  and  the  presentation 
of  her  material  even  more  austere 
than  usual,  but  the  pitch-black  sky 
and  towering  pines  served  as  a  fit- 
ting setting  for  her  stark,  poetic 
imagery  and  downcast  melodies. 
Without  Kobakov's  embellishments, 
Haines'  dark  chords  could  come  off 
as  almost  funereal,  so  his  percus- 
sive beats  were  a  necessary  pulse 
on  gloomy  songs  like  "Almost  Wav- 
ing." Unable  to  rely  on  her  shouty 
Metric  persona  for  this  quieter, 
more  personal  material,  Haines  has 
become  a  much  stronger,  emotive 
singer  since  her  first  solo  shows, 
which  lets  some  of  her  more  indel- 
ible, quirky  lines  ("like  girls  in  stilet- 
tos trying  to  run")  resonate  with  the 
audience.  And  by  the  time  she  got 
the  crowd  to  sing  along  to  a  poem 
by  her  late  father,  Paul  Haines,  in 
perfect,  blissful  harmony,  the  line 
she  asked  them  to  sing  made  sense: 
"And  listeners  like  you..." 

The  Dears 

10  pm  -  Mainstage 

In  contrast,  The  Dears  closed  out 
the  night  on  the  mainstage  as  if  they 
owned  it,  drawing  the  emotion  out 
of  their  newer  Gang  of  Losers  mate- 
rial to  (melo)  dramatic  effect  under 
a  blanket  of  stars.  Their  big  sound 
and  frontman  Murray  Lightburn's 
oversized  personality  has  always 
hinted  at  it,  but  The  Dears  have  of- 
ficially morphed  into  a  stadium  act, 
selling  their  emotional  rock  epics 
with  a  heretofore  unseen  style  and 
energy.  Pushing  through  an  uneven 
sound  mix  that  steadily  improved 
over  the  course  of  the  set,  the  band 
mixed  in  old  standbys,  particularly 
the  always-popular  "22:  The  Death 
of  All  The  Romance"  duet  between 
husband-and-wife  team  Lightburn 
and  keyboardist  Natalia  Yanchak 
(the  song's  "Our  love/Don't  mess 
with  our  love"  mantra  took  on  a 
sweet  new  meaning  in  light  of  watch- 
ing the  couple  run  around  with  their 
toddler  earlier  in  the  day).  And  how 
can  you  not  love  a  band  that  starts  a 
song  with  the  line:  "Every  single  one 
of  us  is  getting  massacred  on  the  fro- 
zen path,"  not  to  mention  features 
keytar  as  a  prime  instrument?  By 
the  time  they  got  to  "You  and  1  Are 
A  Gang  Of  Losers,"  which  features 
the  quietly  perfect  chorus  "You  and 
1/We've  got  the  same  heart,"  you  got 
the  sense  that  for  all  their  bombast, 
sometimes  The  Dears'  loveliest  mo- 
ments are  also  their  gentlest. 
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1.  Happy  Hillside!  (Yasmin  Siddiqui),  2.  All  together  now:  The  Sex,  Lies,  and  DIgtial  Cameras 
Workshop  (Afarin  Fallahi),  3.  Andy  Whiteman  of  Apostle  of  Hustle  (YS),  4.  Chris  Dumont  and  Torquil 
Campbell  of  Memphis  (Melodie  Kwan),  5.  Basia  Bulat  (MK),  6.  Justin  Small  of  Do  Make  Say  Think  (AF) 
7.  Los  Campesinos!  (AF),  8.  Emily  Haines  (AF). 


SUNDAY,  July  29 


Sex,  Lies,  and  Digital  Cameras 
workshop 

11  am  -  Lake  Stage 

The  workshop  slots  at  Hillside  either  bring 
together  totally  disparate  artists  or  like- 
minded  performers  under  a  loose  musical 
theme  in  the  hopes  that  sonic  alchemy  will 
result.  Sometimes  it  works  brilliantly,  other 
times  it  all  falls  apart,  but  it's  always  inter- 
esting. A  blissful  Sunday  morning  workshop 
saw  members  of  several  diverse  yet  simpati- 
co  rising  indie  acts,  including  Ohbijou,  Im- 
maculate Machine,  Forest  City  Lovers, 
and  Basia  Bulat's  band  putting  their  own 
twist  on  cover  tunes  with  sublime  results. 
The  stage  packed  with  15  musicians — not 
to  mention  four  violins,  several  basses, 
cello,  ukulele,  even  a  harp — it  was  a  nice 
reflection  of  Hillside's  mix  of  folk/roots  and 
indie-pop,  and  also  highlighted  the  current 
renaissance  in  Canadian  indie-pop.  Even 
when  things  threatened  to  fall  apart  (some 
players  reading  off  lyric  sheets,  others  try- 
ing to  figure  out  where  to  come  in),  somehow 
it  all  worked,  from  Ohbijou's  chirpy  take  on 
Norwegian  electro-pop  starlet  Annie's  pop 
nugget  "Heartbeat"  to  Bulat's  full-throated 
turn  on  the  classic  "Stand  By  Me."  "Super- 
group!" an  audience  member  called  out.  No 
kidding. 

The  D'Urbervilles 

5  pm  -  Lake  Stage 

Faced  with  a  rabid  hometown  crowd  that 
were  on  their  feet  even  before  Guelph/Osha- 
wa  upstarts  The  D'Urbervilles  even  took 
the  stage,  visibly  ill  frontman  John  O'Regan 
led  his  quartet  through  a  blistering  set  of 
spiky  post-punk  aided  and  abetted  by  snaky 
synths  and  a  guest  turn  by  Immaculate  Ma- 
chine's Brooke  Gallupe.  Getting  the  audi- 
ence clapping  along  from  the  first  song  is  a 
feat  in  itself,  but  the  D'Urbervilles'  managed 
to  maintain  that  heightened  level  of  urgency 
throughout  their  frenetic  set,  which  seemed 
over  just  as  soon  as  it  had  begun.  Fresh 
from  triumphantly  retiring  his  Habitat  elec- 
tro-pop sideproject  at  Hillside  two  nights 
before,  one  quickly  understood  why  that 
band  was  no  longer  a  priority  for  O'Regan — 
with  their  noisy  (there  always  has  to  be  at 
least  one  ear-bleeding  set  at  Hillside)  sound 
propelled  along  by  an  almost  disco  beat,  it's 
complex  but  also  catchy  as  hell.  In  short, 
you'll  be  hearing  more  from  this  band  in 
very  short  order.  Let's  just  hope  their  poten- 
tial is  recognized  here  at  home  before  some 
crafty  label  across  the  pond  snaps  them  up 
(a  la  Born  Ruffians,  Basia  Bulat). 


Basia  Bulat 

7  pm  -  Lake  Stage 

The  charming  Basia  Bulat  also  took 
home  Next  Big  Thing  honours,  ably  fronting 
a  mini-orchestra  (that  included  no  less  than 
four  string  players)  and  leaving  the  crowd 
wanting  more  of  her  warm  voice  and  fable- 
like songs.  Not  even  blinking  an  eye  at  what 
was  one  of  the  biggest  sidestage  crowds  all 
weekend,  Bulat  and  her  seven-piece  band 
(all  wonderful  singers  who  complemented 
Bulat's  undulating,  rich  voice  with  their  har- 
monies) didn't  stray  too  far  from  the  ver- 
sions on  her  new  Oh  My  Darling  debut,  but 
still  managed  to  imbue  the  material  with  a 
richness  best  achieved  in  a  live  setting. 
While  many  others  could  get  easily  swal- 
lowed up  in  such  a  large  ensemble,  Bulat, 
ever-smiling,  managed  to  preside  over  the 
proceedings  with  a  casual,  friendly  stage 
manner  (plus,  it  takes  a  lot  to  play  harp  and 
still  have  presence — take  that,  Joanna  New- 
som).  Bulat's  strongest  number,  the  jazzy, 
percussive  "Snakes  and  Ladders,"  was  a 
smart  way  to  bow  out,  though  it  was  obvi- 
ous the  enthralled  crowd  could  have  gladly 
stuck  around  for  several  more  tunes. 

Los  Campesinos! 

8  pm  -  Island  Stage 

By  the  time  newest  Arts  &  Crafts  signees 
Los  Campesinos!  made  their  North  Ameri- 
can debut  towards  the  end  of  the  festival,  ex- 
haustion had  begun  to  set  in,  but  the  Welsh 
septet  not  only  charmed  the  pants  off  all 
in  earshot  with  their  adorably  hyperactive 
indie-pop,  but  managed  to  fuel  an  all-out 
dance  party  in  the  process.  Upping  the  cute 
factor  even  before  they  stepped  on  stage  by 
engaging  in  a  group  hug,  the  noticeably  ner- 
vous youngsters  clambered  onstage  amidst 
a  small  arsenal  of  keyboards  and  gear  be- 
fore unleashing  their  sugar-rush  blend  of 
indie  sounds  (one  of  their  songs  starts  off: 
"Trying  to  find  the  perfect  match  between 
pretentious  and  pop,"  and  really,  they  nail 
it)  on  an  initially  half-full  Island  Stage  tent. 
But  by  the  time  the  Camps  launched  into 
their  anthem  "You!  Me!  Dancing!"  the  space 
had  filled  nicely  with  flailing  limbs,  pump- 
ing fists,  and  wall-to-wall  grins.  Violin  (this 
really  was  Year  of  the  Violin  at  Hillside)  and 
feedback-laden  guitars  helped  temper  the 
twee-ness  of  it  all,  and  while  the  set  sounded 
a  bit  too  much  the  same  from  start  to  finish, 
they're  a  brand-new  act  yet  with  only  an  EP 
to  their  name.  "We're  so  happy  to  be  here, 
you  have  no  idea,"  genuinely  awed  frontman 
Gareth  Campesinos  declared.  "This  is  an 
awesome  festival."  Well  said. 
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The  Dar'k  Side  Of  The  Universe 
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"ftny  intelliient  fop[can  make  things'tiiggef,  more 
complex»and  more  violent.  It  tafiis  a  touch  of  ge- 
nius— and  a  lot  of  courage — to  move  in  |he  opposite 
*      direction.' —Albert  Einstein 


Known  as  galaxy  cluster  CL0024+17,  this  structure  shows  a  distinct  dark  ring  around  its  central  portion  that  is  thought  to  be  made  up  of  large  amounts  of  dark  matter.  This  image  was  taken  by  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 


Finally,  science  is  shedding  light  on  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing  subjects  in  the  cosmos — dark  matter 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


It  Starts  with  Einstein 

Albert  Einstein  is  known  by  most 
for  the  equation  E  =  mc^.  Although 
the  equation  is  not  entirely  his  own 
— he  borrowed  ideas  of  mass-en- 
ergy equivalence  from  Friedrich 
Hasenohrl  and  Henri  Poincare — he 
was  the  first  to  work  out  the  idea  of 
mass-energy  equivalence  in  light 
of  the  theory  of  relativity.  E  =  mc^ 
means  that  any  amount  of  mass 
has  an  amount  of  energy  that  is  its 
equal,  and  vice  versa.  After  Einstein, 
mass  and  energy  are  different  forms 


of  the  same  thing. 

Predicted  by  Einstein's  general 
relativity  theory,  the  observation 
of  light  bending  under  the  force  of 
gravity  is  the  best  proof  yet  of  the 
existence  of  that  mysterious  stuff 
known  as  dark  matter. 

Fear  of  the  dark 

Dark  matter  is  described  as  hav- 
ing an  unknown  composition  and 
observable  only  through  indirect 
means.  The  reason  that  scientists 
cannot  directly  see  dark  matter 
is  that  it  does  not  reflect  or  give 
off  enough  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion (electricity,  visible  light,  radio 
waves,  etc.)  to  be  detected  with  cur- 


rent technology.  It  would  be  easy  to 
dismiss  dark  matter  as  a  needle-in- 
a-haystack  exercise  if  it  weren't  for 
one  startling  detail — it  is  estimated 
that  only  four  per  cent  of  the  total 
energy  and  mass  of  the  universe  is 
the  visible  type.  The  remaining  96 
per  cent  is  a  combination  of  unseen 
dark  matter  and  dark  energy. 

This  notion  of  an  indirectly  identi- 
fiable force  that  makes  up  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  universe  borders  on  the 
philosophical.  If  we  can't  prove  di- 
rectly that  it  exists,  is  it  even  there? 
There  are  many  reasons  to  believe 
it  does  exist.  Ironically  enough,  they 
have  to  do  with  how  this  invisible 
dark  matter  and  energy  affect  vis- 
ible matter. 


Calculations  on  the  Fritz 

Fritz  Zwicky,  a  Swiss  astrophysicist 
working  out  of  Caltech  in  1933,  of- 
fered up  the  first  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  dark  matter.  He  estimated 
the  mass  of  the  Coma  cluster  of  gal- 
axies using  the  observed  motion  of 
the  galaxies  on  the  edge  of  this  clus- 
ter. After  comparing  the  value  he 
obtained  to  another  value  gauged 
by  counting  the  number  of  galaxies 
in  the  cluster  and  its  relative  bright- 
ness, a  surprising  result  surfaced — 
the  mass  of  the  cluster  estimated 
using  the  first  method  was  400  times 
greater  than  the  value  given  by  the 
second  method.  Zwicky  reasoned 


that  there  had  to  be  some  form  of 
invisible  matter  that  was  providing 
enough  mass  (and  therefore  grav- 
ity) to  hold  the  giant  galaxy  cluster 
together. 

Further  study  of  galaxies  yielded 
the  galactic  rotation  curve,  which 
predicts  the  velocity  of  rotation 
of  stars  around  a  galaxy's  centre 
based  on  their  distance  from  that 
centre.  Using  only  visible  matter,  the 
observed  values  do  not  match  up 
against  predicted  values.  This  again 
suggests  that  there  may  be  dark 
matter  that  produces  greater-than- 
forecast  gravitational  forces  and  is 
the  source  of  the  discrepancy. 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Number  one  with  a  Bullet 

Dark  matter  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  unsolved  problems  in  astro- 
physics—and perhaps  in  all  of  sci- 
gnce— from  the  moment  it  was  first 
described.  Last  year,  some  of  the 
best  evidence  to  date  of  its  existence 
was  published  in  the  Astrophysical 
Journal,  in  which  Marusa  Bradac  of 
the  Kavli  Institute  for  Particle  Astro- 
physics and  Cosmology  revealed 
her  findings  in  her  research  paper, 
"A  direct  empirical  proof  of  the 
existence  of  dark  matter".  Bradac 
studied  a  collision  between  two  ga- 
lactic clusters  that  occurred  150  mil- 
lion years  ago,  known  as  the  Bullet 
Cluster.  Because  the  different  types 
of  matter  in  the  clusters  exhibited 
distinct  behaviour  during  the  colli- 
sion, it  offers  a  convenient  instance 
to  study  those  different  types  sepa- 
rately. 

The  dark  matter  component  of 
this  astronomical  collision  was  de- 
tected using  a  process  known  as 
gravitational  lensing.  When  light 
from  a  far  away  and  highly  lumi- 
nous object  (for  example,  a  quasar) 
bends  around  an  object  with  a  large 
mass  (such  as  a  galaxy),  it  creates 
a  gravitational  lens:  what  looks  to 
an  observer  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  galaxy  as  a  ring  surrounding 
the  quasar  or  as  multiple  distorted 
copies  of  the  object,  depending  on 
the  positioning.  Such  gravitational 
lensing  happened  to  objects  behind 
the  collision  of  the  Bullet  cluster, 
but  no  visible  mass  source  could 
be  seen  to  account  for  the  bending 
light.  The  researchers  in  the  study 
concluded  that  dark  matter  was  the 
guilty  party. 

WIMPs  versus  MACHOs 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects 
of  dark  matter  is  that  we  are  cur- 
rently unable  to  detect  it  directly 
using  current  technology.  If  scien- 
tists were  able  to  determine  the  sub- 


atomic composition  of  dark  matter 
in  laboratories,  its  behaviour  in  far 
off  environments  might  be  better 
understood.  Conclusions  regarding 
sub-atomic  dark  matter  particles 
using  data  gleaned  from  galaxies 
millions  of  light  years  away  may  be 
leaps  of  faith. 

A  commonly  held  view  of  dark 
matter  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  atypi- 
cal elementary  particles  (particles 
unlike  electrons,  protons  or  neu- 
trons). Some  examples  include 
weakly  interacting  massive  particles 
(WIMPs)  and  sterile  neutrinos  that 


in.  JLEIHiJ 

As  if  things  weren't  complicated 
enough,  scientists  recently  found 
what  they  describe  as  a  "hole  in 
the  universe."  The  area  is  almost 
one  billion  light  years  across  and 
contains  nothing — no  galaxies, 
stars  or,  as  far  as  they  can  tell, 
dark  matter.  When  scanning 
the  skies  for  cosmic  microwave 
background  radiation  (leftover 
noise  from  the  Big  Bang  that  gave 
birth  to  the  universe)  using  the 
Wilkinson  Microwave  Anisotropy 


do  not  interact  with  other  particles 
using  any  fundamental  interactions. 
Since  gravitational,  electromagnet- 
ic, strong  or  weak  interactive  forces 
cannot  be  measured  from  these  hy- 
pothetical atypical  particles,  finding 
them  becomes  a  seriously  daunting 
task. 

A  theory  to  help  explain  the  miss- 
ing-matter problem  lies  in  the  figu- 
rative opposite  of  the  tiny  WIMP:  a 
massive  compact  halo  object  (MA- 
CHO). These  objects  are  comprised 
of  typical  matter  (known  as  baryon- 
ic  matter),  but  emit  no  detectable  ra- 
diation and  coast  through  space  as 
free  agents,  not  tied  to  any  solar  sys- 
tem. Neutron  stars,  black  holes  and 


brown  dwarfs  can  potentially  fall 
under  this  category.  The  foremost 
problem  with  this  theory  is  that 
there  simply  isn't  enough  typical 
matter  in  the  universe  to  make  up 
the  gravitational  effects  felt  by  dark 
matter  without  seriously  changing 
the  relative  abundances  of  the  ele- 
ments. There  may  still  be  some  MA- 
CHOs that  remain  undetected  and 
exert  gravitational  forces,  but  they 
cannot  account  for  all  the  mass  at- 
tributed to  dark  matter 


Probe  satellite,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  team  led  by  Lawrence 
Rudnick  found  a  "cold  spot". 
Upon  closer  investigation  using 
the  Very  Large  Array  radio  tele- 
scope, the  team  found  there  was 
literally  nothing  there.  Scientists- 
were  completely  surprised  at  the 
find,  as  no  void  that  large  was 
ever  expected  to  exist.  No  one 
has  any  possible  explanation  for 
the  pheonmenon  at  this  point  in 
time. 


For  sale:  Increasing  galactic  real 
estate 

Another  piece  of  the  puzzle  lies 
with  what  is  now  known  about  the 
structure  of  the  universe  and,  once 
again,  Einstein.  He  believed  that  the 
universe  was  neither  expanding  nor 
contracting,  but  was  in  stable  equilib- 
rium. In  order  to  reconcile  this  idea 
with  his  general  relativity  equations, 
he  introduced  the  cosmological  con- 
stant known  as  lambda.  Famously,  he 
later  said  that  introducing  this  con- 
stant was  "the  biggest  blunder  of  my 
life." 

It  was  Edwin  Hubble,  after  whom 


the  incredibly  useful  Hubble  space 
telescope  is  named,  that  first  found 
evidence  that  the  universe  is  expand- 
ing. When  he  compared  the  distanc- 
es of  galaxies  from  Earth,  he  found 
that  the  galaxies  farther  away  were 
moving  at  a  quicker  pace.  Not  only  is 
the  universe  expanding,  it  isdoing  so 
at  an  accelerating  pace. 

History  has  been  kind  to  Einstein  in 
the  end,  as  some  astrophysicists  be- 
lieve that  his  constant,  lambda,  is  in 
fact  approximately  equal  to  the  value 
of  dark  energy.  This  dark  energy  is 
believed  to  be  driving  the  expansion 
of  the  universe,  since  through  Ein- 
stein's mass-energy  equivalence,  a 
given  amount  of  energy  would  have  a 
certain  amount  of  gravity  associated 
with  it.  Dark  energy  is  a  formidable 
force  as  it  is  estimated  to  make  up 
74  per  cent  of  the  mass  of  the  known 
universe. 

There  are  always  alternatives 

Progress  is  being  made  on  the  sub- 
jects of  dark  matter  and  dark  energy, 
but  clearly  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 
Alternatives  to  the  theory  of  dark 
matter  and  its  exertion  of  gravitation- 
al force  propose  that  dark  matter  may 
not  exist;  instead,  it  may  be  that  we 
simply  do  not  adequately  understand 
the  workings  of  gravity.  Reconciling 
these  modified  models  with  Einstein's 
widely-accepted  relativity  framework 
has  proven  complicated. 

It  will  most  likely  be  a  very  long 
time  until  the  missing  mass  of  the 
universe  is  fully  described.  Perhaps 
another  genius  of  Einstein's  calibre  is 
the  necessary  catalyst.  Or  perhaps  em 
accidental  discovery  in  the  realm  of 
particle  physics  will  be  the  key.  What 
is  certain  is  that  dark  matter  and  dark 
energy  are  two  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
ever  faced  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. By  unravelling  its  complicated 
web,  incredible  discoveries — maybe 
an  infinite  energy  source  or  the  abil- 
ity to  harness  gravity  for  near  light- 
speed  space  travel — ^would  no  doubt 
be  the  next  step.  The  future  will  be 
dark  and  that  may  not  be  a  bad  thing. 


Combustion  is  for  suckers 

Apparently  not  satisfied  by  low  con- 
sumption hybrid  cars,  one  company 
has  decided  to  take  the  idea  even  fur- 
ther. Designed  for  MDI  by  past  For- 
mula One  engineer  Guy  Negre,  the 
zero  emission  Air  Car  runs  on  a  tank 
of  compressed  air,  as  opposed  to 
traditional  automobile  engines  that 
use  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels  to 
create  power.  In  the  Air  Car  there  is 
no  need  for  gasoline,  as  the  force  cre- 
ated when  compressed  air  enters  the 
engine  and  expands  is  sufficient  to 
push  the  pistons  and  produce  loco- 
motion. When  the  52-gallon  air  tank 
is  empty,  there  are  two  possible  ways 
to  get  a  refill.  If  an  electrical  outlet  is 
available,  the  car  can  be  plugged  in 
and  the  onboard  compressor  will  re- 
fill the  tank  for  a  cost  of  $2  Cdn  and  a 
four-hour  wait.  Alternatively,  the  car 
can  be  hooked  up  to  a  compressed 
air  station  for  no  cost  and  only  a  two 
to  three  minute  wait.  Air  Cars  range 
in  price  from  €3500  to  €9460  ($5042 
Cdn  to  $13  629  Cdn)  depending  on 
the  model.  MDI  hopes  to  have  Air 
Cars  available  in  India  and  Spain  for 
Summer  2008. 
SOURCE:  theaircar.com 

Moby  Dick  finally  captured, 
Ahab  overjoyed 

Thankfully,  scientists  did  not  have 
to  ask  the  whale  its  age.  The  tip  of 
a  weapon  fragment  removed  from  a 
bowhead  whale  recently  caught  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska  has  pegged  the 
marine  mammal  to  be  over  a  century 
old.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  whale  that 
is  more  than  100  years  old,  making 
this  find  truly  unique.  Typically,  the 
age  of  a  whale  is  determined  through 
the  difficult  task  of  analyzing  amino 
acids  present  in  its  eye  lenses.  In  this 
case,  the  weapon  tip  found  under 
the  whale's  blubber  shows  that  the 
whale  was  shot  in  1890  by  a  bomb 
lance,  based  on  records  of  the  weap- 
ons used  in  whale  hunts  during  that 
period.  The  bomb  lance  is  a  19th- 
century  shoulder  gun  that  was  used 
to  kill  close-range  targets,  such  as 
whales  surfacing  for  air.  Ironically,  a 
whale  was  killed  by  a  similar  weapon 
in  May. 

SOURCE:  New  Bedford  Whaling  Mu- 
seum Press  Room 

So  many  galaxies,  so  little 
time 

Scientists  are  seeking  the  help  of 
online  volunteers  to  catalogue  pic- 
tures of  approximately  one  million 
galaxies.  The  photos  require  sort- 
ing by  type-elliptical  or  spiral-and, 
when  appropriate,  by  the  direction 
in  which  they  rotate.  Computer  pro- 
grams designed  to  categorize  star 
systems  have  been  untrustworthy 
so  far,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
the  project,  named  Galaxy  Zoo,  was 
started.  "The  human  brain  is  actu- 
ally better  than  a  computer  at  pat- 
tern recognition  tasks  like  this,"  says 
Kevin  Schawinski  of  the  Astrophys- 
ics department  at  Oxford  University. 
The  other  reason:  it  would  take  re- 
searchers years  to  sift  through  all  of 
the  photos.  That  time  span  could  be 
reduced  to  about  one  month  with  the 
help  of  10,000  to  20,000  volunteers. 
Log  on  to  www.galaxyzoo.org  to  take 
part  or  find  out  more. 
SOURCE:  Galaxy  Zoo  Press  Articles 

The  Great  Sperm  Race 

A  newly  discovered  technique 
by  Bing  Shao  and  her  team  at  the 

SEE  'BRIEFS' -ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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PAINTERS  JOBS 

Job  Description: 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  run  their  own  painting  business 
for  the  summer.  College  Pro  provides  extensive  management  training, 
marketing  support  and  comprehensive  field  and  administrative 
support.  Your  job  will  be  to  promote  the  business,  estimate  and  sell 
jobs,  hire  10-14  painters,  maintain  high  quality  standards  and  manage 
the  finances  of  the  business. 

Qualifications: 

You  must  be  extremely  hardworking,  goal-orientated,  have  a  drive  to 
succeed  and  have  a  preference  to  lead  people. 

Wage: 

Your  earnings  will  depend  on  your  sales  volume. 
Last  summer  the  average  franchisee  made  $16,500. 

Locations:  To  Apply: 

Opportunities  across  Ontario      To  obtain  more  information  or  to  fill  out 

an  application  visit 
www.collegepro.com 


•BRIEFS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

University  of  California  enables  sci- 
entists to  sort  male-creating  sperm 
from  female-creating  sperm  using 
a  laser  trap.  The  method,  originally 
tested  on  gorilla  sperm,  can  separate 
stronger,  faster  swimming  sperm 
from  slower  sperm.  This  could  allow 
for  the  possibility  of  choosing  the 
gender  of  a  child  when  using  in  vitro 
fertilization  techniques.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  X  sperm  are  heavier 
and  swim  more  slowly,  where  as  Y 
sperm  are  lighter  and  swim  faster. 

New  research  from  the  University 
of  Geissen  also  suggests  that  people 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  revo- 
lutionising technology.  Even  though 
sex  selection  is  not  legal  in  some 
countries,  20%  of  people  polled  in 
the  UK  would  be  interested  in  go- 
ing through  with  the  procedure.  In 
response  to  fears  regarding  the  se- 
lection of  a  child's  gender,  Dr.  Edgar 
Dahl,  head  of  the  researcher  team  at 
Geissen,  says  "Much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  social  sex  selection  is  based 


on  the  assumed  danger  of  a  sex  ratio 
distortion  due  to  a  common  prefer- 
ence for  boys  over  girls.  According  to 
our  surveys,  this  assumption  seems 
to  be  unfounded." 
SOURCE:  www.babyend.com 


Jesus  also  healed  people  of 
their  bee  stings 

Evidence  unearthed  in  northern  Is- 
rael suggests  that  humans  have  been 
cultivating  bees  for  over  3,000  years. 
Archaeologist  Amihai  Mazar  of  Jeru- 
salem's Hebrew  University  and  his 
team  found  30  beehives  created  from 
clay  and  straw  highly  organized  in  a 
room  that  could  have  held  as  many 
as  100  hives.  This  surprising  finding 
gives  the  first  tangible  example  of 
a  trade  that  had  been  portrayed  in 
previously  discovered  artwork  and 
texts  from  the  same  period.  Dating 
to  900  B.C.E.,  the  practice  provided 
honey  as  well  as  beeswax  that  was 
employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 


Oddly  enough,  the  hives  were  found 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  being 
excavated,  suggesting  that  the  ruler 
of  the  area  may  have  wanted  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  this  practice.  It  is  not 
known  if  the  local  residents  experi- 
enced a  higher  than  average  rate  of 
bee  stings. 
SOURCE:  www.cnn.com 


A  new  reason  to  beat  up 
your  oldest  sibling 

Norwegian  scientists  have  found  that 
70%  of  first-born  kids  have  a  slightly 
higher  IQ  on  average  than  their 
youngest  siblings.  The  difference 
could  be  attributed  to  the  unique  so- 
cial environment  that  surround  first- 
borns, such  as  greater  expectations 
and  undivided  attention  from  par- 
ents during  the  child's  critical  forma- 
tive years  before  younger  siblings 
are  born.  The  undivided  attention 
factor  explains  why  some  non-first- 
born children  have  achieved  similar 
success  to  primogenital  children  as 
long  as 

there  is  a  six  year  gap  between 
children.  This  generally  means  that 
the  younger  child  will  have  the  same 
attention  given  to  the  firstborn  child. 
Regardless  of  birth  order,  it  seems 
that  self-sufficiency,  as  suggested 
by  Ben  Dattner  of  the  Psychology 
Department  at  NYU,  is  the  most  im- 
portant trait  for  a  successful  child  to 
possess  with  regard  to  IQ. 
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Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
Simulated  Practice  Exams 
*  Free  Repeat  Policy 
«  Personal  Tutoring  Available 
«  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 
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Still  feeling  the  blues 


Men's  football  team  falls  in  battle  against  Waterloo 


ON  THE  OFFENSIVE:  Coordinator  Dan  Crito  seen  trying  to  motivate  tlie  Blues  at  a  practice  in  the  revamped  Varsity  Centre. 


Mark  Veioso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Stop  me  if  you've  heard  this  one  before, 
but  the  men's  football  team  lost  anoth- 
er game,  this  time  falling  in  their  home 
opener  42-17  against  Waterloo.  The 
Blues  have  been  receiving  headlines  of 
late  for  all  the  wrong  reasons  with  major 
publications  like  the  Star,  the  Sun,  and 
the  Globe  and  Mail  shooting  zingers  at 
the  team's  expense.  With  Monday's  loss 
the  team's  losing  streak  now  stands  at 
42  games.  Over  a  five  year  period,  that's 
2,150  days,  for  those  keeping  score. 

While  the  team  may  tire  of  being  a 
punch  line  for  more  than  a  few  campus 
one-liners,  both  coaches  and  players  re- 
main diplomatic  towards  their  critics. 

"We're  no  joke,"  said  head  coach  Steve 
Howlett,  "but  at  the  same  time  we're  not 
aiming  to  prove  anything  to  anybody. 
We  have  to  focus  on  what  we  have  to  do 
and  just  stick  with  that." 

When  asked  about  the  infamous 
'streak'  of  42  losses,  the  coach  suddenly 
became  serious. 

"The  'streak'  has  nothing  to  do  with 


this  team,  and  everything  to  do  with 
external  perceptions  and  expectations 
from  people  who  aren't  close  to  the  situ- 
ation. I  choose  to  live  in  the  present  and 
go  from  there." 

At  present  the  Blues  prepare  for  a  Sat- 
urday showdown  with  the  third  ranked 
Ottawa  Gee-Gees.  Ottawa  led  the  OUA 
with  7-1  record  last  season  and  defeated 
Toronto  soundly  in  their  only  meeting, 
59-23.  The  Gee-Gees  will  be  a  tough  team 
to  beat  coming  off  a  31-23  win  over  the 
Guelph  Gryphons  in  their  season  opener, 
but  Coach  Howlett  remains  optimistic 

"They're  the  team  to  beat  in  the  confer- 
ence," said  Howlett,  "but  we  played  very 
well  against  them  last  year.  We  were 
neck  and  neck  with  them  for  three  quar- 
ters then  let  it  get  away  from  us  in  the 
fourth.  I'll  be  happy  to  get  the  same  type 
of  effort  from  our  guys  this  time  around, 
without  the  fourth  quarter  meltdown.  If 
we  can  sustain  our  drives  and  the  de- 
fense is  good  then  we  should  be  competi- 
tive." 

If  the  streak  is  going  to  end  this  week- 
end the  team  will  need  a  more  complete 
effort  than  the  one  they  showed  on  Mon- 


day. Against  the  Warriors,  the  Blues  had 
the  edge  in  net  offence  (461-457),  yards 
passing  (398-349)  and  first  downs  (27- 
17).  But  they  also  led  in  fumbles  (4-0) 
and  penalties  (20-15).  That  careless  play 
really  cost  them  in  the  second  quarter 
when  Waterloo  took  a  24-0  lead  due,  in 
part,  to  two  majors  on  UofT  fumbles. 

In  the  second  half  Andrew  Gillis,  com- 
ing in  for  injured  quarterback  Dave 
Hamilton,  gave  the  team  a  bit  of  a  spark. 
Gillis  was  the  Blues  player  of  the  game 
registering  243  passing  yards  at  a  15-29 
completion  rate.  He  also  finished  with 
49  yards  rushing  and  set  up  nicely  both 
Mark  Stintson's  touchdowns.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  too  little  too  late. 

The  Blues  are  fielding  19  new  players 
including  Gillis  who  is  in  his  first  year  on 
the  team.  Not  having  been  around  for 
any  of  the  five  losing  seasons,  he  remains 
positive  and  optimistic  which  can  only 
help  the  process.  Stintson  said  cheerful- 
ly, "I  know  the  program  will  turn  around 
because  there's  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 
The  wins  will  come  and  then  people  will 
have  to  find  something  else  to  make  fun 
of  other  than  Toronto." 


//  MEN'S  FOOTBALL:  UPCOMING  SCHEDULE 


SEPTEMBER  8, 2007 

7:00pm  Toronto  vs.  Ottawa  A  Frank  Clair 
Stadium 

SEPTEIVIBER14,2007 

7:00pm  Laurier  vs.  Toronto  @  Varsity  Arena 
SEPTEIVIBER  22, 2007 

1:00pm  Toronto  vs.  McMaster  @  Ivor  Wynne 
Stadium 

SEPTEMBER  29, 2007 

1:00pm  Toronto  vs.  York  @  York  Stadium 

OCTOBER  5, 2007 

7:00pm  Windsor  vs.  Toronto  @  Varsity  Arena 

OCTOBER  13, 2007 

2:00pm  Toronto  vsa.  Western  @TD 

Waterhouse  Stadium 

OCTOBER  20, 2007 

1 :00pm  Queen's  vs.  Toronto  @  Varsity  Arena 
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The  Motorcycle  Diaries 

MARK  VELOSO  gears  up  to  ride  a  hog 


EASY  RIDER:  Getting  a  motorcycle  liscence  allows  you  to  start  small  and  eventually  graduate  to  big  boys  like  this  (pictured  above) 


"The  best  fiction 
is  far  more  true 
than  any  kind  of 
journalism — and  the 
best  journalists  have 
always  known  this" 

-  Hunter  S.  Thompson 
(Fear  and  Loathing  in  Las 
Vegas) 


Parti 

Insomnia  and  the  Open  Road 

It  was  late  August.  I  had  been  plan- 
ning all  summer  to  get  my  motor- 
cycle level  two  license  but  had 
largely  spent  the  time  procrasti- 
nating, plagued  by  sleepless  nights 
and  reckless  drinking  which  was 
definitely  contrary  to  the  process. 
But  it  was  late  August,  as  I  said,  and 
I  knew  I  had  to  complete  at  least 
one  thing  on  my  summer  'to  do'  list 
and — let's  be  realistic — I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  learn  French  in  a  week.  So  I 
turned  to  the  page  labeled  "summer 
goals"  in  my  notebook,  between 
pages  containing  some  demoraliz- 
ing financial  statements  and  hack 
poetry  which  I  probably  composed 
at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  some 
altered  state  of  awareness  and  de- 
cided that  I  needed  to  ride  a  wild 
hog  before  labour  day — or  die  try- 
ing. Over  the  years  I've  found  you 
learn  a  lot  about  yourself  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  you  can  re- 
member any  of  it.  My  main  method 
is  just  jotting  down  whatever  I  figure 
out,  and  then  trying  to  make  sense 
of  it  in  the  morning.  The  problem 
with  this  is  that  the  words  end  up 
looking  like  hieroglyphics  or  some 
illegible  cipher.  It's  basically  like 
trying  to  interpret  and  analyze  a 
dream  and  after  some  quick  consid- 
eration decided  that  I  was  unwilling 
to  subject  my  burning  desire  to  ride 
a  motorcycle  to  anything  close  to 
Freudian  analysis — lest  I  figure  out 
something  I  didn't  intend  to. 

So,  by  8  a.m.  on  Monday  morning  I 
had  to  be  down  at  the  Docks  for  my 
first  day  at  the  Rider  Training  Insti- 
tute (RTI  for  short).  Seeing  as  how 
8  a.m.  had  been  my  bed  time  for 
most  of  the  summer,  I  was  forced  to 
get  up  from  some  half-trance  state 
which  was  more  like  a  glazed  over 
reverie  than  actual  sleep.  I  made 
some  coffee,  which  seemed  point- 
less since  I  had  just  popped  some 
combination  of  sedatives  and  tran- 
quilzers,  having  alternated  some 
days  between  Ativam  and  Robax, 
just  stopping  short  of  popping  Va- 
lium in  concocting  my  pharmaceu- 
tical trail-mix  combinations.  Still  it 
did  not  cure  my  insomnia  a  bit  nor 
did  a  stiff  belt  of  Vodka  which  my 
best  friend  assured  me  was  an  an- 
cient Russian  remedy  that  had  been 
in  his  family  for  generations. 

It  was  nearly  8  o'clock  when  I 


called  a  cab,  knowing  full  well  I  was 
in  no  physical  condition  to  make  it 
down  there  under  my  own  physical 
power,  but  having  shelled  out  the 
400  dollars  or  so  to  take  the  course 
in  the  first  place  I  resigned  my  fate 
to  higher  powers  and  hopped  io- 
side.  The  day  was  far  more  grueling 
than  I  could  ever  have  imagined.  I 
could  hear  Raul  Duke's  Active  voice 
echoing  in  my  head  having  watched 
that  Fear  and  Loathing  movie  for  a 
58th  time:  "God  please  give  me  a 
few  more  high  speed  hours  before 
you  drop  the  hammer!" 

Unlike  Duke  I  was  without  a  Doc- 
tor Gonzo  to  share  in  my  'loathing,' 
having  been  so  unceremoniously 
ditched  in  my  quest  by  my  friend 
with  the  Vodka  morning  breath.... 

The  Taxi  arrived  at  8'oclock  on 
the  dot  which  meant  that  I  was  al- 
ready late.  Not  good,  considering 
the  pass/fail  nature  of  the  days  that 
were  ahead.  I  sat  in  the  cab  trying  to 
avoid  small  talk  to  no  avail,  a  disap- 
pointing turn  of  events  because  I  re- 
ally needed  the  time  to  brush  up  on 
my  road  rules.  "What's  going  on  at 
the  docks?",  my  chatty  cabby  Amir 
inquired.  I  recalled  that  Cirque  du 
Soleil  had  just  debuted  their  new 
show  nearby,  hoping  he  would  take 
the  hint  and  just  let  me  study.  But 
he  noticed  the  book  spread  a  top 
my  lap,  forcing  me  to  reveal  my  true 
intentions.  Motorcycles.  A  quick. 


perverted  grin  lept  to  his  lips.  "A  ha! 
Girls...  they  love  the  motorcycles, 
you  know...  lots  of  power  between 
the  legs,  right?  Right?"  Great.  Really 
insightful  buddy.  Of  all  the  cabbies 
in  Toronto  they  had  to  send  me  an 
amateur  Freudian.  I  dove  back  into 
the  rule  of  the  road. 

By  quarter  to  nine  I  had  made  it 
to  the  RTI  more  than  a  half  an  hour 
late,  perking  up  instantly  as  I  saw 
the  bikes  from  the  streaked  cab 
window.  I  immediately  gravitated  to- 
wards a  black  Kawasaki  Eliniinator 
125.  Not  exactly  the  kind  of  bike  you 
want  with  dubious  motor  skills,  but 
I  was  assured  that  a  125cc  engine 
is  probably  one  of  the  slowest  this 
side  of  a  moped.  There  were  eight 
of  us  in  the  class,  all  guys,  and  the 
testosterone  flow  was  as  obvious 
from  the  start  from  Eloi  the  Cop, 
brothers  Cory  and  Collin  (two  Irish 
construction  workers),  and  Will  the 
graphic  designer  who  looked  more 
like  a  Hells  Angels  alumnus  than  an 
artist. 

We  started  off  discussing  how  to 
turn  on  the  bikes,  using  the  freaky- 
ass  acronym  COLD  KNIFE.  Man, 
it's  like  motorcycle  school  was  de- 
signed by  a  psychotic  ex-Navy  Seal. 
I've  since  forgot  the  exact  formula 
but  the  letters  somehow  stood  for 
Choke,  Kickstand,  Ignition,  Fuel, 
Engine.  Maybe  it  was  one  of  those 
incomplete  acronyms. 


The  bike  was  more  heavy  than  I 
anticipated,  and  I  struggled  to  keep 
it  up  at  slower  speeds,  but  with  the 
engine  on  I  didn't  face  this  problem. 
I  pulled  in  the  clutch  to  separate  the 
back  wheels  from  the  engine,  put 
the  bike  in  neutral  then  gave  it  some 
throttle  and  I  was  off. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  get  into  the 
actual  exercises  as  my  classmates 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  revving  their  engines  by  jos- 
tling with  the  throttle,  which  they 
assured  me  was  to  warm  up  a  cool 
engine,  but  sounded  more  like  some 
strange,  metallic  mating  ritual  for 
motorcycles. 

I'm  not  sure  at  what  point  in  the 
day  I  received  it  but  eventually  I 
had  acquired  the  moniker  "First 
Gear"-a  pretty  emasculating  moni- 
ker for  a  guy.  Wanting  to  shed  this 
label  I  gave  in  to  peer  pressure  (like 
any  post  adolescent  male)  and  did 
something  stupid.  I  didn't  know 
how  brash  I  was  being  until  my 
lower  torso  and  solar  plexus  were 
rudely  introduced  to  the  cold,  hard, 
pavement. 

I  had  tried  to  shift  into  3rd  gear 
but  had  trouble  finding  it  with  my 
left  boot  and  ended  up  riding  "air 
bike,"  which  is  about  as  bad  as  play- 
ing air  guitar — but  with  more  pain- 
ful consequences. 

I  ended  my  first  day  of  training 
physically  beaten  down,  but  on  the 


plus  side  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  of 
pure  exhaustion  by  the  time  I  got 
home.  If  I  had  known  that  a  mo- 
torcycle could  cure  my  insomnia  I 
would  have  gotten  one  along  time 
ago. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ANIMATED  CHILDREN'S  PRESENTERS 
NEEDED 

To  present  fun  &  hands-on  activities  in 
elementary  schools.  Car  and  exp.  with 
kids  req'd.  Cool  activities.  Gain  valu- 
able teaching  experience.  Pay:  $22.50/1 
hour  class.  CALL  MAD  SCIENCE  TODAY 
AT  (416)  630-5282  Ext  31  or  email: 
employment@madscience.on.ca 

LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIQUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bloor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashida  experience  preferred. 
416-449-7444. 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Group  rates.  Email  dugthetutor@yahoo. 
ca  for  free  needs  assessment.  Graduate 
Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Profes- 
sional Engineer. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  EXPERIENCED 
TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmDatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or 
more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word 
after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces) 
of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email. 
DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday 

issue-Monday  noon.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue, 
Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 


A  FUNNY  THING  * 

HAPPENED 


September  2007 


Sun  Mon  Tue  Wed  Thu  Fri  Sat 


14  IS 

19  20  21  22 
26     27    m  29 


Book  by 

Burt  Shevelove  &  Larry  Gelbart 

Music  &  Lyrics  by 
Stephen  Sondheim 

Directed  by 
Graham  Maxwell 

SEPTEMBER  14-29,  2007 


STUDENTS  ONLY  $12 


upcoming  Hart  House  Theatre  07/08  Season  Productions 

JULIUS  CAESAR  -  Nov  21  to  Dec  8  '07 
CRIMINALS  IN  LOVE  -  Jan  16  to  26  08 
STEPHEN  AND  MR.  WILDE  -  Feb  28  to  Mar  8  08 


visit  our  NEW  website  today! 
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Coffee  Makers 


QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 
IN  SOCZZZ  ZZZZ 
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Captivating  lectures  with  Professor  Snore,  early  morning  labs,  cramming  for  mid-terms.  You're  going  to  need  a  lot 
of  stuff  to  get  you  through  the  year.  From  coffee  makers  to  air  mattresses,  bookshelves  to  boom  boxes.  Get  everything 
you  forgot  to  steal  from  mom  and  dad's,  all  in  one  place.  Just  swing  by  Canadian  Tire.  Better  yet,  shop  online  at 
canadiantire.ca.  Because  all  that  stuff's  not  going  to  fit  in  your  backpack.  STUDENT  LIVING  STARTS  AT  CANADIAN  TIRE. 
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Frosh  grand  finale! 


ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Walied  Khogali  is  frantically  di- 
recting traffic.  Not  a  usual  part  of 
the  job  description  for  the  UTMSU 
president,  but  marching  1,200  row- 
dy frosh  across  Huron  street  calls 
for  some  improvisation. 

Motorcycle  cops  on  duty  stood  by 
their  parked  bikes  cracking  jokes  as 
Khogali  ran  after  an  ambulance,  its 
driver  unknowingly  stopped  in  a 
lane  about  to  be  invaded  by  frosh 
for  UTSU's  annual  orientation  pa- 
rade. 

How  was  the  event  shaping  up,  in 
a  word? 

"Amazing!"  said  Khogali,  but  Dan- 
ish Khanani  had  another  word  for 
it. 

"This  is  madness!"  shouted  the 
UTM  frosh  leader  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  doing  a  passable  imitation 
of  that  first  guy  to  get  killed  in  The 

300. 

"Madness?"  boomed  his  legion  of 
frosh  in  unison.  "This  is  Erindale!" 

Though  UTM  brought  the  largest 
contingent,  three  campuses  worth 
of  frosh,  representing  the  St.  George 
colleges,  and  Scarborough  and  Er- 
indale campuses,  filled  King's  Col- 
lege Circle  and  back  campus  field  at 
Friday's  orientation  festivities. 

With  them  were  the  all  the  usual 
suspects:  student  union  reps,  the 
Trojan  condoms  mascot  in  full  glad- 
iatorial regalia,  and  corporate  shills 
from  RBC  inauspiciously  sporting 

SEE  FROSH  PIT  -PG5 


LISTEN  UP!  Thousands  of  raucus  frosh  crowded  Bloor  street  Friday  afternoon  for  the  annual  orientation  parade. 


//WINDOWS  ON  CONFLICT' 


DARFUR/DARFUR  is  a  photography  exhibit  that  will  be  projected  on  the  exterior  of  the  Crystal  each  evening  from  dusl^  to  1 1  p.m.  until 
September  17.  The  exhibit  consists  of  150  images  taken  by  seven  international  photojournalists  and  one  former  U.S.  Marine  who  have 
visited  the  Darf  ur  region  of  western  Sudan  since  2003.  The  images  will  appear  as  two  loops,  one  of  portraits  and  the  other  of  images 
of  the  conflict.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  traditional  Sudanese  music.  —  ROB  DUFFY 
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MAKE  MUSIC  AT 
HART  HOUSE 

open  rehearsals  this  week: 
Jazz  Ensemble  -  Sept.  10  at  7:30pm 
Symphonic  Band  -  Sept  II  &  18  at  6:30pm 
Orchestra  -  Sept  13  &  20  at  7:30pm 

Next  week,  all  of  the  above  PLUS 
Chorus,  Chamber  Strings,  jazz  Choir  &  Singers 


r 

OPEN  MEETINGS 

Wed.  Sept.  1 2 

Debating  Club  -  4  to  6pm 

Social  justice  -  4  to  5:30pm 

Literary  &  Library  -  6  to  8pm 

Amateur  Radio  -  6  to  8pm 

Dance  Coalition  -  7  to  8pm 

Underwater  •  7  to  8pm 

Chorus  -  7:30  to  9:30pm 

WIDE  OPEN  HOUSE 

The  biggest  House  party  of  the  year  and 

lunch  is  "on  the  house" 
Wednesday,  Sept  1 2  from  1 1  am-2pm 
See  ad  across  the  page 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Find  out  more  and  get  on  board! 
Wed,  Sept  12  from  2-3pm 


ART  GALLERY  OPENING 

Grand  opening  and  reception  for  Kelly  Mark's 
dream-like  narrativ^fStupid  Heaven. 
Sept  1 3  from  7-9pm  in  the  Quad. 


TOOLKIT:  BUILDING 
YOUR  STUDENT  ORG. 

Learn  how  to  build  an  effective  student 
organization.  Discover  the  nuts  &  bohs  of  event 
planning,  marketing  &  promotion,  sponsorship, 
financial  management  and  morel 
Sept  28  8c  29  at  Hart  House. 
Register  Online  NOW  at  www.uoftxix.ca 


BRING  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS 
TO  HART  HOUSE 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
We  are  also  looking  for  students  to  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee that  allocates  Good  Ideas  funding. 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca. 


For  more 

Hart  House  events  visit 

www.harthouse.ca 

416.978.2452 

FiPVcf  Id*  4  TTY 

New  school  would 
"feed"  U  of  T 

Coalition  of  GTA  universities  prepare  to  deal  with  huge  predicted  spike 
in  enrolment 


Shabnam  Oiga  Nasimi 


Toronto  may  be  facing  a  new  crunch 
of  incoming  undergratuates,  far  be- 
yond the  present  capacity  of  the  city's 
universities  to  accept. 

U  of  T's  president,  David  Naylor, 
was  recently  quoted  in  The  Toronto 
Star,  claiming  the  GTA  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  boom  of  up  to  40,000  in- 
coming undergraduates  within  the 
next  15  years. 

"That's  basically  another  university 
unless  we  find  some  smart  way  to  han- 
dle the  crutch,"  said  Naylor. 

His  tentative  solution  is  simple  and 
direct. 

Make  a  new  university. 

Calling  his  proposed  school  a 
"feeder  university,"  Naylor  suggested 
its  students  might  have  the  option  of 
graduating  from  it  with  a  bachelor's 
degree,  or  transferring  to  one  of  the 
older,  more  established  schools  to 
prepare  for  graduate  studies. 

Naylor  floated  the  idea  to  the  presi- 


dents of  Ryerson,  York,  and  the  five- 
year-old  University  of  Ontario  Institute 
of  Technology,  as  a  way  to  make  room 
for  the  increasing  number  of  future 
first-year  students  entering  university 
in  the  GTA. 

Other  ideas  thought  up  by  the  GTA's 
education  leaders  include  creating  a 
fourth  U  of  T  campus,  a  second  Ryer- 
son campus  on  Jarvis  Street,  or  force 
jnore  students  to  to  attend  university 
outside  Toronto. 

The  presidents  also  suggested  that 
a  university  currently  outside  the  GTA 
might  create  a  satellite  campus  in  To- 
ronto. 

The  higher-learning  boom  is  thought 
to  be  largely  a  result  of  a  sharp  rise  in 
immigration  to  the  GTA. 

A  recent  University  of  Alberta  study 
showed  that  immigrant  youths  tend 
to  aim  higher  than  native-born  youths 
when  it  comes  to  education. 

The  study  found  that  79  per  cent 
of  visible-minority  immigrant  youths 
hope  to  earn  at  least  one  university 


degree  in  their  future,  compared  with 
57  per  cent  of  Canadian-bom,  non-vis- 
ible minority  students. 

It  suggests  that  the  parents  of  vis- 
ible-minority immigrant  students  gen- 
erally have  higher  levels  of  education 
than  their  Canadian-born  counter- 
parts, and  express  more  optimism  for 
their  children's  education.  About  88 
per  cent  of  visible-minority  immigrant 
parents  who  participated  in  the  study 
expressed  hope  that  their  children 
would  obtain  a  university  degree, 
compared  to  59  per  cent  of  Canadian- 
born,  non-visible  minority  parents. 

The  study  also  reported  that  vis- 
ible-minority immigrant  students  also 
tend  to  get  higher  grades  and  have 
higher  levels  of  school  engagement 
than  Canadian-born  students. 

Other  causes  of  the  GTA  under- 
graduate boom  include  2003's  double 
cohort  of  grade  and  grade  13  gradu- 
ates, and  the  job  market's  increasing 
demand  for  applicants  that  have  a  uni- 
versity degree. 


Outreach  fires  up  support  for  community 


Megan  Hall 


reach  at  the  Centre  for  Community     I  personally  feel  quite  badly  about 


On  Friday,  U  of  T'ers  gave  a  little  back 
to  the  community.  Eight-hundred 
students  of  all  years  and  programs 
volunteered  at  42  different  agencies 
around  Toronto  for  U  of  T's  annual 
community  service  program  Out- 
reach. This  was  the  event's  second 
year,  and  the  students  involved 
called  it  a  complete  success. 

I  began  by  visiting  the  students  vol- 
unteering at  the  Mon  Sheong  Home 
for  the  Aged  on  D'arcy  Street.  I  found 
students  there  repainting  a  fence  on 
the  outside  deck  of  the  home,  and 
looking  forward  to  working  personal- 
ly with  the  residents  later  in  the  day. 

Ahmad  Khan,  a  third  year  Biophys- 
ics major,  was  enthusiastic  about  vol- 
unteering on  the  beautiful  summer 
day. 

"I  guess  we  spend  so  much  time 
in  the  academic  realm  of  things  that 
we  should  do  some  social  work  just 
to  complement  our  academic  experi- 
ence," mused  Khan,  who  participated 
last  year  as  well. 

"It's  good  to  help  out  the  commu- 
nity, to  give  back  something." 

I  made  my  way  up  McCaul  Street 
to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Hope  Shelter.  There, 
students  were  supposed  to  serve 
a  barbeque  lunch  to  some  110  men 
staying  at  the  shelter,  but  lunchtime 
came  and  went  without  a  sign  of  the 
outreachers,  much  to  the  distress  of 
the  shelter  staff.  "This  was  going  to 
be  the  last  barbeque,  and  we  were  go- 
ing to  hold  it  over  the  long  weekend, 
but  we  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
U  of  T's  outreach  and  hold  it  today," 
said  shelter  chaplain  and  volunteer 
coordinator  Klaus  Dimytruk. 

Will  this  affect  relations  with  U  of  T 
in  the  future? 

"No,  no.  1  understand  that  things 
happen.  I'm  not  putting  the  blame  on 
anyone,  we'll  make  the  best  of  the  sit- 
uation," he  said.  At  least  there  were 
no  hard  feelings,  but  why  didn't  the 
students  show  up? 

Dawn  Britton,  coordinator  of  Out- 


Partnership,  said  problems  like  this 
are  part  of  the  challenges  of  running 
a  volunteer  program. 

"Some  students  registered  and 
didn't  follow  through,"  she  said.  " 


what  happened,"  she  added. 

Aside  from  that  mishap,  Britton 
said  she  had  heard  a  lot  of  positive 
feedback  about  the  program  from  the 
students.  Well,  that  makes  two  of  us. 


Q^utrky  Courses 

What  weird,  offbeat  or  unforgiveable 
offerings  stand  out  in  U  of  T's  course 
catalogue  this  year?  karen  ho 
reports.  Today's  instalment:  comics. 


While  movies  have  long 
served  as  fodder  for  pop- 
ular quotes  and  platforms  for 
international  celebrity,  their 
overall  impact  on  our  personal 
feelings,  values,  beliefs,  and 
ideas  is  often  unrealized,  if  not 
underestimated.  This  year, 
a  small  first  year  humanities 
course  at  U  of  T  hopes  to  change 
that  in  the  minds  of  its  students. 

The  Force  Be  With  Us:  A  Consid- 
eration of  Culture  and  Film  plans 
to  examine  how  films  go  about 
addressing  questions  of  meaning 
and  the  resulting  explicit  or  im- 
plicit directions  it  then  gives  to 
viewers  on  how  to  live.  With  this 
wide-spanning  seminar  touching 
upon  topics  like  violence,  death, 
love,  and  redemption;  and  a 
myriad  of  critical  approaches  to 
analyze  various  genres  of  film 
(action,  sci-fi,  horror,  superhero, 
and  the  teen  comedy)  there  is 
sure  to  be  something  for  every- 
one in  the  class.  This,  while  re- 
minding students  the  effects  of 


"popular"  movies  being  no  less 
in  value  and  influence  than  those 
considered  of  a  more  serious  or 
artistic  calibre.  (That  means  you 
can  still  learn  as  much  from,  say. 
Knocked  Up  as  something  like 
Little  Miss  Sunshine.) 

The  Force  Be  With  Us:  A  Con- 
sideration of  Culture  and  Film  is 
taught  at  Woodsworth  College 
by  Professors  Mariel  O'Neill 
Karch  and  Ken  Derry  It  is  a  full- 
year  1.0  credit  course  for  newly 
admitted  U  of  T  students. 
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TUFF  crowd 


Just  one  of  the  Toronto  Urban  Film  Festival's  gala  venues.  "Screenings"  continue  through  Friday. 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


If  you  took  the  subway  to  school  this  weekend, 
you  might've  caught  a  world  premiere. 

The  Toronto  Urban  Film  Festival  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  that  other  film  fest  going  on  right  now) 
launched  this  Saturday  for  its  debut  season. 

The  festivcJ,  showcasing  one-minute,  silent 
shorts  submitted  by  filmmakers  worldwide,  has 


a  small  twist:  it  "screens"  entirely  on  those  LCD 
monitors  in  subway  stations. 

Will  it  be  the  motion-picture  equivalent  of  the 
TTC's  wimpy  "Poetry  on  the  Way"  series  of  post- 
ers? We'll  see,  but  a  respectable  jury,  helmed  by 
TUFF  judge  Jeremy  Podeswa — whose  movie 
"Fugitive  Pieces"  is  one  of  this  year's  Toronto 
International  Film  Festival's  favorites — is  one 
reason  to  think  TUFF  just  might  be  worth  keep- 
ing an  eye  on. 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Sex  assaults  shock  York 

Two  students  at  York  University's  Vanier  College 
have  been  released  from  hospital  after  they  were 
sexually  assaulted  in  their  apartment-style  resi- 
dence building  last  Friday. 

An  ongoing  Toronto  police  investigation  has 
yielded  two  suspects,  who  likely  worked  together 
in  the  early  morning  of  Sept.  7,  entering  six  rooms 
in  the  residence. 

In  addition  to  the  two  students  sexually  assault- 
ed, another  escaped  from  an  attempted  assault, 
and  three  other  students  had  their  rooms  broken 
into,  according  to  police. 

"When  I  heard  about  this  incident  1  was  shocked, 
and  as  a  woman,  found  myself  all  of  a  sudden  feel- 
ing very  alone  and  helpless"  said  York  Federation 
of  Students  VP  equity  Gilary  Massa. 

"As  student  representatives,  I  feel  it  is  the  YFS's 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  no  woman  feels  this 
way  and  there  is  a  safe  learning  environment  for 
all  students." 

The  university  has  increased  patrols  and  police 
presence  on  campus  in  response  to  the  attacks, 
which  took  place  the  same  week  a  student  at  Car- 
leton  University  was  sent  to  hospital  with  a  broken 
jaw  and  dislocated  shoulder  after  being  sexually 
assaulted  in  a  lab.  Also  that  same  day  were  several 
reported  incidents  of  a  man  making  inappropriate 
contact  with  students  at  Laurentian  University. 

U  of  T  students  affected  by  sexual  assault  can 
get  help  from  the  university's  Counselling  and 
Learning  Skills  Service. 

Hampton  eyes  coal  ban 

If  an  NDP  government  takes  power  in  Ontario,  al\ 
the  province's  coal  plants  will  be  shut  down  in  sev- 
en years,  says  party  leader  Howard  Hampton. 

Coal-fired  power  plants,  including  Nanticoke 
and  Lambton,  the  largest  polluter  in  Canada,  and 
second  largest  in  Ontario,  would  be  closed  down  in 
a  phase-out  of  coal  to  be  completed  by  2014.  A  sim- 
ilar promise  and  deadline  was  made  in  June  by  the 
Liberal  government,  made  after  having  promised 
in  the  last  election  to  close  coal  plants  by  2007. 

Hampton's  pledge  is  part  of  the  NDP's  "Now  or 
Never"  plan  aimed  at  reducing  greenhouse  gas 


emissions  to  six  per  cent  below  1990  levels  over 
four  years,  and  thus  fighting  global  warming. 

Meanwhile,  John  Tory's  PC  party  has  taken  a  dif- 
ferent stance  on  the  issue.  Instead  of  closing  the 
coal  plants  down,  the  party  is  advocating  making 
the  plants  "greener"  by  looking  into  new  technolo- 
gies, cutting  down  on  smog,  and  coming  up  with  a 
realistic  plan  to  replace  coal-produced  energy. 

TIFF  tightens  rules 

The  stakes  are  higher  this  year  for  potential  film 
pirates  at  the  Toronto  International  Film  Festival. 
New  legislation  brought  in  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment makes  it  a  crime  to  record  any  movie  without 
permission.  Now,  night-vision  equipped  guards  at 
the  festival  won't  have  to  prove  intent  to  sell  the 
pirated  movies  before  getting  a  conviction.  With- 
out the  new  legislation,  convicting  criminals  would 
be  more  difficult,  according  to  the  Canadian  Press. 
The  10-day  festival  is  an  enticing  target  for  pirates, 
who  will  have  access  to  more  than  300  films  from 
55  countries  this  year. 

They're  still  against  death 

But  Ontarians  are  feeling  better  about  taxes.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  population  favors  increased  funding  on 
education,  said  researchers  at  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

A  regular  survey,  conducted  every  two  years  by 
OISE  researchers,  recently  found  that  73  per  cent 
of  Ontarians  favour  increased  spending  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  education,  and  60  per 
cent  would  paying  higher  education  taxes  to  sup- 
port this. 

The  same  survey  in  1996  found  only  47  per  cent 
in  favour  of  increased  spending,  and  50  per  cent 
supporting  higher  taxes  to  fund  education. 

Co-authored  by  Dr.  D.W.  Livingstone  and  Dr. 
Doug  Hart,  both  of  OISE,  the  survey  works  with  the 
Canadian  Education  Association  to  monitor  public 
views  on  education,  and  assist  in  policy  discus- 
sions. 

Considered  the  longest-running  public  opinion 
survey  on  education  in  Canada,  the  survey  is  con- 
ducted by  telephone,  taking  a  random  sample  of 
747  adults  across  Ontario. 

The  full  report  is  online  at  http://www.oise.uto- 
ronto.ca/OISE-Survey/2007.html 
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Building  a  better 
ballot 


ARCTIC: 

Land  of  polar  bears 
or  future  test  for  risk 
of  colon  cancer? 


DR.  TOM  HUDSON 

President  and  Scientific 
Director,  Ontario  Institute 
for  Cancer  Researcli 


DR.  TOM  HUDSON  is  Co-Principal 
Investigator  on  the  Assessment 
of  Risk  for  Colorectal  Tumours  in 
Canada  (ARCTIC)  project.  Meet 
Dr.  Hudson  and  find  out  more 
about  this  important  research  on 
the  genetics  of  cancer  at  a  free 
public  lecture  hosted  by  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research  (OICR). 

Tuesday,  September  1 1 ,  2007  at  6;30  p.m. 
MaRS  Centre,  101  College  Street 
(at  University) 

Queen's  Park  Subway  Station 
Admission  is  free 

This  lecture  t5  presented  for  the  general  public  and 
no  knowledge  of  science  or  medicine  is  required. 


Ontario  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research 

science    discoveries  -+  solutions 


Ontario 

Funding  for  OICR  is  provided  by 
the  Government  of  Ontario 


Save  up  t 

85%i 

on  the  best 

software! 
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Maybe  you've  gotten  a  flyer  in  the  mail 
or  been  invited  to  join  a  Facebook 
group.  Your  student  union  is  pressing 
pretty  hard  for  it.  You  can  see  ads,  in 
25  languages,  explaining  how  on  Oct. 
10  Ontario  will  hold  a  referendum  on 
switching  from  our  current,  "First- 
Fast-the-Post"  electoral  system  to  a 
new  "Mixed  Member  Proportional" 
one.  Are  you  still  confused? 

The  ads,  websites,  YouTube  videos 
and  the  rest,  are  all  part  of  a  $6.8  mil- 
lion public  information  campaign 
launched  by  Elections  Ontario  to  help 
Ontarians  make  an  informed  choice 
on  the  referendum  slated  for  the  Oc- 
tober 10  general  provincial  election. 

As  of  late  June,  a  poll  commis- 
sioned by  Elections  Ontario  showed 
that  only  28  per  cent  of  voters  even 
knew  of  the  referendum,  never  mind 
its  potential  consequences. 

According  to  University  of  Toronto 
Students  Union  VP  external  Dave 
Scrivener,  this  ignorance  persists.  "A 
lot  of  people  have  no  idea  it's  even 
happening,  which  is  a  pretty  massive 
problem." 

Scrivener  points  to  a  recent,  well- 
publicized  referendum  on  electoral 
reform  that  narrowly  failed  in  British 


Columbia.  The  Ontario  referendum, 
by  comparison,  is  obscure. 

UTSU,  and  more  recently,  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students,  have 
both  decided  to  back  the  "yes"  side  of 
the  referendum. 

Scrivener  expressed  hope  that 
MMP  will  put  greater  emphasis  on 
the  popular  vote,  with  less  depending 
on  swing  ridings  and  more  on  issues, 
including  student  ones. 

Elections  Ontario's  website  on  the 
referendum  (www.yourbigdecision. 
ca),  deals  with  basic  questions  like 
how  an  MMP  ballot  would  look  and 
work,  but  leaves  the  big  question, 
how  the  new  system  could  change 
Ontario's  politics,  unanswered.  Par- 
tisan websites  are  stepping  in  to  fill 
the  gap. 

According  to  Dr  Lawrence  LeDuc, 
professor  of  political  science  at  U  of  T, 
"we're  only  guessing  what's  going  to 
happen  because  no  one  knows  with 
any  certainty  until  the  system  is  in 
place  what  it  will  be  like." 

LeDuc  is,  however,  a  respected 
authority  on  electoral  systems,  and 
argues  that  the  best  way  to  guess 
what  MMP  might  mean  for  Ontario 
is  through  comparative  politics:  "you 
can  establish  some  parameters  be- 
cause there  are  models  like  this  work- 
ing in  other  places." 


New  Zealand  moved  recently  to 
MMP  from  a  system  like  Ontario's 
present  one.  Scotland  uses  MMP  and, 
like  Ontario,  is  part  of  a  federation! 
Germany  has  used  MMP  longer  of  any 
country,  and  so  is  a  useful  indicator  of 
what  MMP  could  bring  in  the  long  run. 
All  three  countries  are  dominated  by 
coalition  politics,  yet  all  three,  LeDuc 
points  out,  have  stable  governments. 

LeDuc  quick  to  note  that  a  lot  of 
what  could  come  out  of  MMP  will  be 
determined  by  circumstance  and  the 
political  culture  that  emerges  over 
time — factors  that  are  difficult  to 
predict.  Some  of  that  culture  could 
come  as  responses  to  actions  voters 
may  not  like:  the  formation  of  sur- 
prise coalitions,  for  example,  or  short 
periods  of  instability  when  there  is  a 
closely  divided  legislature.  Critics  of 
MMP  have  drawn  comparisons  be- 
tween it  and  the  somewhat  similar 
systems  used  in  Italy,  which  is  over- 
run by  small  parties,  and  Israel,  with 
its  divisive  and  fractious  politics,  for 
example. 

"The  system  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  citizen's  assembly  is 
not  at  all  like  that,"  said  LeDuc.  "So 
why  people  even  bring  it  up,  1  don't 
know,  but  I  guess  they  think  they  can 
frighten  people  with  those  kinds  of 
references." 


//  HOW  DO  MMP  SYSTEMS  COMPARE? 


COUNTRY 

Adopted 

Local  /  List  mix 

Who  is  in 

Voter  turnout 

charge? 

last  election 

Ontario? 

2007? 

90  local/ 39  list 

Good  question 

2003: 55% 

Germany 

1946 

299  local/ 299  list 

Christian  Democrat— Social  Democrat 

2005: 78% 

New  Zealand 

1996 

62 local/  /  /  Maori  /51list 

Labour-Progressive  coalition 

2005: 81% 

Scotland 

1999 

73  local/ 39  list 

Scottish  National 

2007: 52% 

OTHER  SYSTEMS  YOU  MIGHT  HEAR  OF 

British  Columbia  A  2005  referendum  almost  resulted  in  a  switch  to  a  Single  Transfereable  Vote  electoral 
system,  where  voters  assign  an  order  of  preference  to  multiple  candidates.  57%  voted 
 'Yes',  but  60%  was  needed  to  change  the  electoral  law.  

Israel   Proportional  Representation.  There  are  no  divisions  into  individual  constituencies: 
only  parties  are  voted  for. 

Italy   Italy  has  26  constituencies  (including  one  for  Italians  living  abroad),  each  represented 
by  several  MPs.  Parties  win  seats  proportional  to  the  vote  within  each  individual 
constituency.  With  lots  of  thresholds,  encouranges  coalitions 


//GLOSSARY 


First  Past  the  Post  -  The  electoral 
system  we  have  now,  where  all  can- 
didates represent  a  riding. 

Mixed  Member  Proportional  -  The 

proposed  electoral  system  mixes  lo- 
cal representation  with  proportional 
representation.  Each  country  using 
MMP  has  its  own  mix  (see  table).  Un- 
der the  proposed  MMP,  you  would 
get  two  votes  on  a  ballot:  one  vote 
for  an  individual  as  your  region's  lo- 
cal MP,  and  a  second  vote  for  a  party, 
to  elect  ridingless,  province-wide 


"list  MPs." 

Local  MPs  -  These  are  MPs  as  we 
are  used  to  thinking  of  them:  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  single  riding.  Ontario 
presently  has  107  ridings. 

List  MPs  -  After  the  votes  for  local 
MPs  have  been  counted,  officials 
would  tally  the  proportion  each  par- 
ty won  of  the  second,  party  vote  on 
the  ballot.  Parties  that  won  a  lower 
proportion  of  local  seats  than  their 
party  vote  get  enough  list  seats  to 


make  up  the  difference. 

Party  list  -  Each  party  provides 
Elections  Ontario  with  a  list  of  can- 
didates for  list  seats.  If  a  party  wins 
these  seats  by  proportionality,  can- 
didates become  list  MPs  based  on 
how  close  they  are  to  the  top  of  their 
party's  list. 

Threshold  -  Amount  of  the  popular 
vote  a  party  needs  to  get  list  seats. 
Thresholds  prevent  having  many 
small  parties. 


SuperItorE 

\tOday!/  shop  online  or  call:  1-866-870-6197 
^  www.AcademicSuperstore.ca/uot 

Source  code:  A1 70  Above  savinas  are  based  on  US  SRPs. 
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prison  fatigues  while  signing  stu- 
dents up  for  bank  accounts. 

In  the  hours  leading  up  to  the 
parade,  students  bumped  shoul- 
ders for  UTSU  Clubs  Day,  where 
representatives  from  some  of  U  of 
T's  400-plus  campus  clubs  rubbed 
elbows  with  new  students,  and  any- 
one else  looking  for  free  swag. 

Club  leaders  eager  to  meet,  greet, 
and  sign  up  new  members  cheerful- 
ly passed  out  t-shirts,  highlighters, 
Frisbees,  and  Bibles  to  all  takers. 

"You  should  have  a  look,  there's 
a  bunch  of  free  stuff,"  advised  one 
fourth-year  student,  jostling  away 
from  the  premises  with  an  armful  of 
agendas,  pens,  and  a  Ziploc  bag  la- 
beled "evidence"  containing  a  fresh 
pair  of  gym  socks  (courtesy  of  the 
RBC  jailbirds). 

The  summer  heat  and  swelter- 
ing humidity  didn't  seem  to  bother 
most,  but  don't  tell  that  to  the  guy  in 
the  astronaut  suit. 

"It's  really  hot,  but  it  gets  a  lot 
of  attention"  said  Derek  Lee,  co- 
president  of  U  of  T's  Astronomy 
and  Space  Exploration  club,  smiling 
gamely  from  inside  his  spacesuit. 

Was  the  mission  a  success?  The 
club  collected  500  emails  in  one 
day,  compared  to  400  for  all  of  frosh 
week  last  year. 

Many  a  student  was  drawn  by  U  of 
T's  Hip  Hop  Headz,  whose  outpost 
by  Soldiers'  Tower  invited  passerby 
to  sample  what  Albert  Le,  a  second- 
year  Economics  and  Philosophy 
student  involved  with  the  Headz, 
calls  "the  four  elements  of  hip  hop: 
MCing,  breakdancing,  DJing  and 
graffiti." 

Also  present  was  the  unofficial 
fifth  element  of  any  good  club  re- 
cruitment: free  pizza.  At  first,  the 
Headz  only  gave  slices  to  students 
bold  enough  to  "bust  a  move  for  piz- 
za," but  eventually  they  relented. 

"Lots  of  people  are  pretty  shy,  I 
guess,"  mused  Albert. 

"What  are  you  writing?"  demand- 
ed a  fiery  frosh  entering  commerce 
at  UTM,  as  1  jotted  something  down. 
I  told  her  I  was  writing  about  them 
for  The  Varsity  and  she  opened  up. 

"You  should  tell  them  that  UTSC 
and  St.  George  suck!"  she  offered, 
adding  "1  want  to  see  my  fucking 
name  in  the  paper!"  though  she  only 
identified  herself  as  Niwaz.  [Editor's 
note:  of  course,  you  can't  hide  from 
The  Varsity.  We  got  her  full  name, 
address,  and  baby  pictures,  just  to 
prove  we  could.  They're  in  the  of- 
fice, in  a  filing  cabinet  labelled  'Just 
in  Case'.] 

The  parade,  once  it  got  underway, 
drew  onlookers  all  along  its  route 
along  Bloor  and  down  Yonge  street. 


High  Holydays 
5768 (2007) 

Services  with 

YACHDAV 

An  egalitarian 
traditional  minyan 

The  Wolfond  Centre 
for  Jewish  Campus  Life 
(36  Hart)ord  St) 

Tickets  $72,  Students  $36 
www.yachdav.ca 
contact:  416-654-9551 
email:  info#vachdav.ca 


ONE  GIANT  LEAP:  The  University  of  Toronto  Astronomy  and  Space  Exploration  club's 
latest  trick  saw  signups  skyrocket. 


Going  negative 


Frosh  parade,  while  nominally 
an  event  that  brings  all  U  of  T's 
campuses  and  colleges  together, 
is  mainly  a  chance  for  each  group 
to  show  off  how  much  better  they 
are  then  the  rest. 

In  wildness  and  sheer  numbers, 
UTM's  militia  of  rowdy  frosh  ruled 
the  day  from  their  position  at  the 
head  of  the  parade.  Just  because 
their  dominance  was  secure, 
though,  didn't  mean  they  were 
above  taunting  everyone  else. 

"What  do  we  think  of  St.  George? 
Fuck  St.  George!" 

"What  do  we  think  of  Scarbor- 
ough? Fuck  Scarborough!",and 
countless  obscenities  heaped 
upon  engineering  students  were 
among  their  arsenal,  chanted  with 
rehearsed  precision — and  helpful 
gestures — by  the  Erindale  mob. 

My  own  college,  UC,  disap- 
pointed with  their  attempts  ("You 


A  rotund  man  blew  kisses  to  the 
crowd  from  his  Yorkville  balcony. 
A  dignified-looking  young  woman  in 
a  two-piece  suit  jumped  onto  a  con- 
crete barrier  and  starting  dancing. 


can't  spell  'seduction'  without 
UC?")  but  when  a  trio  of  Ryerson 
malcontents  somehow  infiltrated 
the  parade  and  started  chanting 
"sucks  to  be!  U  of  T!"  the  normally 
tame  UC  crowd  rallied  and  the 
rogues  were  quickly  dispatched. 

Though  they  had  only  a  third 
of  UTM's  numbers,  scrappy  un- 
derdog Woodsworth,  whose  past 
frosh  activities  included  a  siege  on 
New  College,  held  their  own,  with 
a  catcall  to  cook  up  everyone. 

"Your  priest  touches  you!"  they 
chided  St.  Mike's. 

"You  can't  spell  'douche'  with- 
out UC!"  they  called,  turning 
UC's  own  godawful  chant  against 
them. 

Perhaps  sensing  they  were 
outnumbered,  the  pharmacy  stu- 
dents stayed  safely  neutral  with 
their  "mix  it  up"  chants.  And  in 
the  music  section,  as  UC  and 
UTSC  got  into  a  shouting  match  in 
front  of  Hart  House,  the  marching 
band  played  on. 


to  the  cheers  of — had  to  be — UTM. 

Cell  phone  cameras  were  out  and 
snapping,  and  FlickR  is  sure  to  be 
crammed  with  shots  of  the  unruly 
march  through  downtown. 


Travel  CUTS  Is  Canada's  full  service 
travel  agency  that  specializes  in  student 
and  faculty  travel  at  great  prices. 


•  nights  Everywhere 

•  Reading  Week/Spring  BreakTrips 

•  Sun  Packages  &  All  Inclusives 

•  Adventure  Travel  &  Tours 

•  Rail  &  Bus  Passes  Worldwide 

•  Group  Travel  Specialists 


•  SWAP  -  Working  Holidays  in 
12  Countries 

•  Language  Courses  in 
50  Countries 

•  ISIC  -  Student  Discount  Cards 

•  Low-Priced  Travel  Insurance 


Travel  CUTS  is  owned  by  Canadian  Student  Associations. 


187  College  St. 
416.979.2406 
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Graduate  Education  Council 
FALL  2007-08  BY-ELECTION 

Nominations  Open 


The  (Graduate  Education  (Council  b  pnmanly 
responsible  tor  establishing  policies  and 
procedures  concerning  the  adminisrrarion  and 
qualit)'  of  grad"ate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  Graduate  Education  Council  considers: 

•  Policies  affecting  ^aduate  studies 

•  new  degree  program  proposals 

•  changes  in  admission  and  major  'ptoffim 
requiiemenrs 

•  otiier  matters,  a.s  determined  by  tlie  SGS 
Constitution  as  appropriate 

Nomination  forms  ate  available  from: 

SGS  Website 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Graduate  deparonencs 
Graduate  centres/insooites 
Graduate  Students'  Union 


Nominees  must  be  fidl  members  (non- Emeritus) 
of  the  graduate  faculty  or  registered  graduate 
students  in  the  SGS  divisioa  ia  vibkkt  they  have 
keii  uommaied. 


Vacant  Seats: 

3  Qiairs  of  a  graduate  unit 
1  in  Humanities 

1  in  Social  Science 
1  in  Physical  Sciences 

4  l  aculiy  Members  of  a  graduate  utut 

1  mHumamtes 

2  in  Social  Sciences 

1  in  Phyacal  Sdeaces 

2     Graduate  students 
1  in  Humanities 
1  m  Physical  Sciences 

Terms  of  office: 

Teims  begin  July  1, 2W7.  Tlie  fict  meeting 
of  die  aademic  year  is  usually  held  in 
October. 

Faculty  members  normally  serve  a  duee 
year  term  of  ofSce. 

Student  mejnbes  may  opt  for  a  one-  or 
two-yeai  term  of  office,  to  a  ma.ximum  of 
three  consecutive  vears. 


Foe  mote  iflfotmaaoa  cosset;  416-946-3427 

Governance  Offeet,  khod  of  Graduate  Studies,  (6  St.  Gcotgc  .S-ttcci 

Nominations  Clox-  it     p.m.  Seweaibet  1 8. 2007 


Canada's  Student  Travel  Experts 


Ontario 
Engineering 
Graduate 
Studies  Fair 


wmm 


Are  you  thinking  about  graduate  studies  in  engineering? 
Do  you  want  to  learn  what  your  options  are  in  Ontario? 

Find  out  everything  you  need  to  know  at  the  annual  Ontario 
Engineering  Graduate  Studies  Fair,  This  event  brings  together 
Ontario  universities  to  provide  information  on  available 
programs  to  help  you  make  an  infortned  decision. 

Satifiai  Siitirilsr  It  mm 
lam  -  liii  i  lift trsiti  if  f  Jttsriii 

the  Centre  for  Environmental  and  Information  Technologies 


s  www.enggradfair.uwaterloo.ca 
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Take  back  the  night 

The  27th  annual  women's  march  in  Toronto  draws  supporters  (male  and 
female)  to  protest  violence  against  women,  and  shed  light  on  a  shady  area 


Ivy  Ugarkovic 


Allan  Gardens  Community  Park  af- 
ter dark  does  not  seem  like  a  very 
appealing  place  to  be.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  Sherbourne  and  Ger- 
rard,  the  park  is  a  hotbed  of  unsa- 
vory liaisons  and  activities. 

Precisely  this,  however,  is  what 
makes  it  the  perfect  venue  for  To- 
ronto's 27th  annual  "Take  Back  the 
Night"  march. 

"The  Take  Back  the  Night  march 
is  an  event  organized  by  feminist, 
grassroots,  anti-violence  and 
anti-oppression  activist  groups 
all  around  the  world  with  a  focus 
on  women's  rights  and  safety  for 
women  and  children,"  explained 
Grissel  Orellana,  TRCC/MWAR 
Outreach  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Coordinator. 

The  rally  before  the  event  saw 
inspirational  speakers  and  sing- 
ers moving  the  crowd.  One  song  in 
particular,  "Lean  on  Me,"  sung  by  a 
very  warm  and  outgoing  volunteer, 
seemed  to  hold  the  crowd  rapt. 

"Dignity"  vans — taxi  cab-like 
vans,  specifically  at  the  event  for 
people  who  needed  safe  rides 
home  during  or  after  the  march — 
lined  the  curbs  of  the  circular 


At  the  march  on  September  8, 
chants  such  as,  "They  say  'stay 
home',  we  say  fight  back!"  and, 
"Who's  the  boss  of  my  life?  /  am!" 
rang  through  my  ears  as  I  marched 
amongst  a  throng  of  women  and 
children  gathered  on  the  grounds. 

The  University  of  Toronto's  Cen- 
tre for  Women  and  Trans  People 
took  part  in  this  year's  march  as 
part  of  its  mission  to  display  soli- 
darity against  rape  and  all  forms  of 
violence  against  women. 

The  march's  mandate  of  being 
for  women  and  children  only  has 
raised  the  ire  of  more  than  a  few. 
Men  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  some  of  the  activities  surround- 
ing the  event,  such  as  providing 
child-care,  and  are  welcome  at 
the  community  fair  and  the  rally 
directly  preceding  the  march,  but 
they  can't  join  the  march  itself. 

"It's  symbolic,"  said  a  CWTP 
member.  "It's  about  women  re- 
claiming the  night." 

This  policy  may  cause  contro- 
versy, but  organizers  defend  it, 
saying  abused  women  in  atten- 
dance could  feel  threatened  by  a 
strong  male  presence. 

Others  simply  feel  that  the  entire 
point  of  the  march  is  to  speak  out 
against  violence  done  to  women 


and  children,  thus  it  only  makes 
sense  for  women  and  children  to 
do  the  protesting. 

Chris  Lea,  a  former  leader  of 
the  Green  Party  of  Canada,  agrees 
with  the  event  organizers  on  the 
women-and-children-only  rule. 

"There  would  be  less  anger  if  it 
were  easier  for  a  single  mother  to 
balance  work  and  home  life  and... 
leave  a  difficult  situation  with  a 
more  real  expectation  that  they 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  and 
nurture  their  children  instead  of 
dooming  them  to  a  period  of  pov- 
erty," Lea  said. 

As  I  (cautiously)  walk  back  to 
the  streetcar  stop  to  go  home  af- 
ter a  long  night  of  empowering 
chants  and  peaceful  protest,  I  saw 
a  lone  woman  steal  a  glance  at  the 
masses  of  activists.  I  couldn't  tell 
what  she  was  thinking,  of  course, 
but  the  moment  made  me  realize 
the  two-sidedness  of  the  situation: 
that  it  is  not  always  as  clear-cut  as 
being  a  "supporter"  or  "detractor" 
of  women's  rights.  The  movement 
for  gender  equality  faces  a  long 
and  arduous  process,  with  no  end 
of  complicated  issues  to  resolve, 
but  if  a  glance  opens  even  some 
small  window  of  hope,  it  was  well 
worth  it. 
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Frosh  Weak 


This  is  just  the  first  week  of  a  four  year  adventure  (the  chanting  and  matching  t-shirts  end  here) 


EDITORIAL 


For  those  of  you  who've  endured 
seven  days  of  coordinated  t-shirts, 
punny  cheers  and  the  unfortunate 
combination  of  gratis  hamburgers 
and  pangs  of  awkwardness-don't 
be  scared  off.  The  Varsity  is  here  to 
tell  you  that  frosh  week  is  not  the 
end  and  be  all  to  your  University 
experience.  In  fact,  it's  only  just 
begun. 

Thinking  back  to  my  first  days  as 
an  incoming  student,  my  concern 
at  the  time  was  strictly  anthropo- 
logical. As  1  observed  fellow  frosh 
effortlessly  forming  cliques,  team- 
ing up  to  tie  each  other's  limbs  for 
sack  races  and  donning  sparkly 
tank  tops  for  the  annual  Engineers 
party,  it  only  made  me  feel  more 
alone.  Who  are  these  people  who 
ostensibly  enjoy  either  command- 
ing authority  (by  way  of  a  cheap 
plastic  megaphone  and  cotton  tri- 
blend  soiled  with  magic  marker) 
or  following  it?  Despondent,  I  wor- 
ried if  University  was  going  to  be 
a  costly  version  of  my  suburban 
high  school,  my  knowledge  of 
Sonic  Youth  reissues  and  vintage 
sneakers  a  once-again  liability. 
But  as  1  found  out,  1  couldn't  have 
been  more  wrong. 

A  time  when  campus  should  be 
opening  up  to  you  like  a  flower,  ori- 
entation only  closes  doors.  It  pits 
us  against  each  other  ("You  cant 
spell  SUCK  without  UC!"),  narrows 
our  focus  and  at  the  worst  of  times, 
forces  us  to  go  to  the  Guverment. 
Our  skin  is  dyed  purple  by  smirk- 
ing sophomores  and  we  arise  at  8 
AM  to  the  sounds  of  Sean  Paul  re- 
mixes. Oh  the  humanity! 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  hard 
work  of  orientation  coordinators 
who  spend  their  summer  making 
sure  that  your  adjustment  process 
goes  smoothly.  But  for  every  per- 
son who  thinks  that  a  trip  to  the 
Hart  House  farm  to  do  trust  falls 
with  strangers  and  a  scavenger 
hunt  'round  campus  is  the  cat's 
meow-there  are  others  who  feel 
alienated  and  just  plain  scared. 
Truth  be  told,  any  orientation  is 
going  to  be  hella  uncomfortable. 
There  will  be  that  initial  house 
meeting  that  leaves  you  cold  (1 
have  to  share  a  bathroom  with 
these  freaks?),  the  new  roommate 
that  listens  to  Tool  24/7  and  the 


Enthusiasm  during  the  first  week  isn't  always  universal. 


lack  of  familiarity  with  your  sur- 
roundings. But  in  this  confusion, 
true  excitement  is  wrought.  It's 
you  who  gets  to  make  all  of  your 
decisions  now.  You  are  the  one 
who  is  truly  in  charge  of  your  own 
future.  And  this  emancipation, 
even  in  the  midst  of  collective  cha- 
os, is  incredibly  invigorating. 

University  kicks  way  more  ass 
than  high  school,  for  many  rea- 
sons. For  starters,  you  will  meet 
so  many  cool,  new  people  that 
your  head  will  spin.  You  will  learn 


so  much  about  yourself  that  by 
Thanksgiving  break,  nothing  will 
ever  seem  the  same.  And  if  you 
want  to  wake  up  at  4  PM  and  spend 
the  day  eating  Captain  Crunch  in 
your  underwear-that's  perfectly 
acceptable.  (Just  clear  it  with 
the  roommate  first.)  This  giant 
institution  that  you're  paying  big 
bucks  for  may  seem  a  little  cold 
and  unfriendly  at  first,  but  keep 
in  mind  that  it's  only  going  to  give 
you  what  you  put  in.  Take  a  walk 
around  your  new  city  and  explore. 


Get  involved  with  your  surround- 
ings, whether  your  interests  lie 
in  student  politics,  fencing  or  the 
Ayn  Rand  Objectivist  Club.  And 
don't  be  afraid  to  introduce  your- 
self to  new  people.  We're  all  in  this 
together  folks. 

It's  your  first  year!  So  make  the 
most  of  it,  take  good  care  of  your- 
self, and  remember  to  always  wear 
flip-flops  in  the  shower.  (You  don't 
wanna  know  where  that  floor  has 
been.)  And  if  you  ever  need  any- 
thing along  the  way,  don't  be  afraid 


to  put  it  in  writing  and  pass  along 
to  a  little  newspaper  that  could, 
also  known  as  The  Varsity.  On  be- 
half of  everyone  on  staff,  we'd  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  making  it  here, 
making  it  through  and  hopefully 
making  out.  (Go  to  the  UC  quad.) 

Yours  truly, 
The  Varsity 
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Where  are  your  manners? 


The  need  for  more 


internetiquette 


Azza  Abaro 


Of  all  the  gifts  the  Internet  has 
given  us,  the  most  personal  is  cer- 
tainly the  ability  to  create  virtual 
versions  of  ourselves,  versions  as 
similar  or  as  different  from  our 
physical  beings  as  we  like.  Though 
most  of  the  time  we  choose  to  "be 
ourselves"  online,  who  among  us 
hasn't  at  one  point  posed  as  some- 
one we  aren't  in  order  to  take  part 
in  a  stimulating  chitchat? 

Along  with  these  new  versions  of 
real  human  beings,  a  set  of  social 
rules  has  emerged  to  govern  the 
interaction  between  our  virtual 
selves-rules  known  as  interneti- 
quette. 

With  every  upgraded  version  of 
instant  messaging  programs  and 
social  networking  websites,  inter- 
netiquette changes.  On  the  latest 
versions  of  MSN  Messenger  for  ex- 
ample, the  "Appear  Offline"  option 
allows  us  to  lurk  in  the  digital  shad- 
ows, waiting  to  see  if  there's  anyone 
worth  talking  to  without  ourselves 
being  seen.  But  the  mother  of  all 
Internet  communication  features 
is  one  that  exists  on  practically  all 
networking  programs:  the  "block" 
option. 

I  never  used  to  think  much  about 
blocking.  Sure,  I  used  it  here  or 
there  to  keep  unknown  messengers 
like  "Romio99"  and  "2sexie4u"  off  of 
my  user  list,  but  what  harm  did  that 
do,  since  I'd  never  met  those  people 
in  my  real  life?  It's  just  proper  in- 
ternetiquette. But  when  I  found  out 
via  a  social  networking  program 
that  I  was  no  longer  able  to  access 
the  page  of  someone  who  I  thought 
up  to  that  moment  was  a  friend, 
it  slowly  dawned  on  me  what  had 
happened.  By  the  click  of  a  button, 
someone  had  virtually  and  literally 
terminated  a  three-year  friendship. 
And  the  best  part:  neither  1 — nor 
the  online  version  of  myself — was 


given  any  sort  of  explanation. 

While  the  Internet  allows  us  to 
connect  with  friends  and  family 
who  are  a  dangerously  expensive 
long-distance  phone  call  away,  it 
has  lessened  our  ability  to  face 
each  other  in  person.  We  hide  be- 
hind our  Appear  Offlines  and  our 
Away  messages  in  order  to  escape 
from  any  form  of  confrontation. 


While  we  make  what  we  think  are 
bold  moves,  like  blocking  people 
from  our  friends  lists,  we  would 
hesitate  to  make  the  same  decision 
in  the  real  world. 

We've  allowed  our  online  selves 
to  take  the  place  of  our  real  selves, 
our  keyboards  present  in  lieu  of 
actual  voices.  We  must  be  aware  of 
how  much  of  ourselves  we  are  will- 


ing to  give  up  to  the  Internet,  and 
how  much  we  set  aside  for  real-life 
communication.  Who  among  us 
hasn't  met  someone  who  takes  in- 
ternetiquette beyond  the  computer 
and  actually  says  things  like  "LOL" 
and  "BRB"  out  loud? 

As  for  the  ex-friend,  it's  been 
three  months  and  no  confronta- 
tion has  taken  place  in  either  the 


second  or  third  dimension.  And 
although  the  inevitable  drama  of 
it  all  has  subsided  ("Should  1  coun- 
ter-block? What  do  we  do  about  all 
the  shared  friends?  Do  they  block 
too?"),  1  hope  that  if  ever  faced 
with  a  similar  situation,  1  will  have 
the  etiquette  to  "block"  a  friend  in 
person  rather  than  let  my  mouse 
do  it  for  me. 


Harper's  proposal  no  relief  for  mentally  ill 


Beth  Heffernan 


Having  lived  with  bipolar  disorder 
for  seven  years,  1  was  intrigued  by 
Prime  Minister  Harper's  announce- 
ment of  plans  to  deal  with  the  coun- 
try's mental  health  system.  How- 
ever, his  freshly-appointed  Mental 
Health  Commission  of  Canada,  and 
plenty  of  good  intentions,  are  look- 
ing to  fall  short  of  what  the  millions 
of  people  dealing  with  mental  illness 
in  this  country  really  need. 

Stephen  Harper  says  this  new 
commission  will  help  to  erase  the 
stigmas  attached  to  mental  illness. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  stigmas  are 
terrible.  Mental  illness  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  objects  of  fear:  homeless- 
ness,  hospitalization  and  instability. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  education 
of  mental  illness  will  increase  the 
chances  of  someone  seeking  out 
treatment,  the  last  thing  we  need 
is  another  committee.  We  already 
have  The  Mental  Health  Promotion 
Unit  (MHPU),  which  was  created  in 
1995. 

The  MHPU  was  designed  to  be  the 
central  point  of  Health  Canada's  ef- 


forts to  raise  awareness  of  mental 
illness.  Stephen  Harper  could  have 
easily  put  money  into  this  unit,  but 
in  a  politically-motivated  attempt  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  Liber- 
als of  the  1990s,  Harper  has  wasted 
millions  establishing  a  new  agency 
that  does  the  exact  same  thing. 

With  this  committee,  Stephen 
Harper  has  also  expressed  an  in- 
tention to  standardize  the  level  of 
care  that  people  with  mental  illness 
receive.  This  is  impossible.  Mental 
health  treatment  varies  widely  in 
its  nature  and  application;  it  ranges 
from  simple  counseling  and  cogni- 
tive behavior  therapy,  to  long  term 
hospitalization  and  heavy  medica- 
tion. Mental  illness  is  incredibly  var- 
ied in  how  it  is  presented  and  how  it 
is  treated. 

Health  care  itself  varies  from 
province  to  province,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  services  varies 
from  region  to  region.  Someone  with 
schizophrenia  in  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage in  the  Maritimes  is  less  likely  to 
receive  the  specialized  care  avail- 
able in  Toronto,  Vancouver  or  Mon- 
treal. This  is  the  case  with  cancer, 


heart  disease,  and  pretty  much  ev- 
ery major  health  problem  this  coun- 
try is  facing.  Specialists  are  hard 
to  come  by,  as  many  doctors  leave 
Canada  for  the  United  States.  This 
committee  does  not  provide  Canada 
with  more  specialists,  nor  does  it 
provide  a  way  to  place  these  special- 
ists all  over  the  country.  As  such,  it 
does  not  address  the  fundamental 
reason  why  people  with  mental  ill- 
ness do  not  receive  a  standard  level 
of  care. 

Prime  Minister  Harper's  inten- 
tions are  good,  and  any  light  thrown 
onto  mental  illness  is  progress,  but 
committees  and  commissions  sim- 
ply make  recommendations.  In  this 
case,  the  recommendations  were 
already  made  last  year  by  a  Senate 
committee.  With  a  unit  already  in 
place  to  deal  with  the  stigmas  at- 
tached to  mental  illness,  Stephen 
Harper  is  simply  trying  to  make  him- 
self look  good  by  creating  this  new 
agency.  In  using  mental  illness  as  a 
political  tool.  Harper  mocks  what 
we  with  mental  illness  go  through, 
wasting  a  great  deal  of  taxpayer's 
money  along  the  way. 
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Access  Denied 


Azza  Abaro 


Visa...  Depending  on  your  back- 
ground, this  word  has  the  poten- 
tial to  conjure  two  completely  dif- 
ferent images.  For  those  born  and 
raised  in  Canada,  the  word  prob- 
ably evokes  thoughts  of  frivolous 
purchases  at  the  mall,  and  over- 
due payment  notices.  But  for  those 
of  us  who  hold  foreign  passports, 
the  word  usually  brings  to  mind 
images  of  countless  forms  needed 
to  be  filled  out  ("Only  blue  or  black 
ink  please!"),  hour-long  lines  at 
embassies,  and  sacred  documents 
attached  to  our  passports. 

It  surprises  me  how  many  Cana- 
dians are  unaware  of  the  hassles 
most  foreign  students  must  en- 
dure just  to  cross  borders.  For 
most  Canadians,  traveling  can  be 
as  spontaneous  as  buying  a  ticket 
at  the  airport  and  getting  to  any 
number  of  destinations  that  same 
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day.  For  us  internationals,  how- 
ever, vacations  must  be  planned 
months  in  advance.  We  have  to 
make  sure  we've  filled  out  the 
proper  forms,  paid  the  obligatory 
fees,  and  gone  through  the  neces- 
sary background  checks  that  treat 
us  as  though  we  were  common 
criminals. 

Case  in  point:  This  summer  I  at- 
tempted a  trip  to  the  United  King- 
dom only  to  find  out  a  week  before 
my  departure  that  I  had  been  re- 
fused a  visitor's  visa.  Now  if  you've 
ever  met  me,  you  might  wonder 
why;  I'm  a  hard-working  university 
student  who's  well-traveled  and  1 
speak  English  without  the  slight- 
est hint  of  an  accent.  On  paper, 
however,  I'm  of  Sudanese  descent, 
born  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  have  nev- 
er lived  in  a  country  for  more  than 
four  years.  In  the  eyes  of  a  visa  of- 
ficer it  doesn't  get  more  suspicious 
than  that. 

The  entire  experience  was  ex- 
tremely depressing.  Sure,  I've 
been  rejected  before,  but  never 


in  my  life  had  I  been  snubbed  by 
an  entire  kingdom.  In  the  rejec- 
tion letter  itself,  the  officer  barely 
stopped  short  of  accusing  me  of 
wanting  to  become  a  refugee  in  his 
beloved  England  and  mooching 
off  of  his  government — something 
I  took  great  offense  to,  considering 
all  I  was  asking  for  was  a  week  to 
visit  my  aunt,  a  British  citizen. 

For  the  record,  1  plan  on  reap- 
plying in  the  future.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why  I  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  visit  my  relatives 
because  I  happen  to  be  from  a  cer- 


tain part  of  the  world.  It's  about 
personal  pride:  I  refuse  to  quit 
until  I'm  allowed  into  that  officer's 
country— dodgy-looking,  neon- 
green  Sudanese  passport  and  all. 

1  suppose  the  visa  process  is 
absolutely  necessary— especially 
considering  the  state  of  the  world 
and  the  threat  of  terrorism.  But 
too  many  people  take  their  nation- 
alities for  granted  and  don't  realize 
what  it  means  to  not  hold  a  Cana- 
dian, American,  or  EU  passport  in 
the  21st  century.  Few  know  what 
it  feels  like  to  be  looked  up  and 
down  by  an  airport  official  after 
he's  seen  the  color  of  your  pass- 
port, as  though  you've  just  done 
something  horribly  wrong — even 
though  the  worst  thing  you've 
probably  done  in  the  last  few  hours 
was  stick  a  piece  of  gum  under  the 
arm  of  your  airplane  seat. 

So  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  be 
from  a  place  that  doesn't  require 
an  arduous  once  over  whenever 
you  wish  to  travel,  perhaps  now 
you  will  appreciate  it  more. 
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Virgin  islands 

ROB  DUFFY  reports  on  all  the  festival  ruckus  from  Toronto  Island  with  photos  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 


It  was  40  years  ago,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Summer  of  Love,  that  San  Francisco  played 
host  to  the  Monterey  Pop  Festival,  an  event 
that  would  define  the  hippie  era  and  change 
the  way  rock  'n'  roll  was  presented  to  huge  au- 
diences. The  massive  success  of  that  weekend 
laid  the  foundation  for  countless  other  rock  fes- 
tivals that  have  since  become  legendary.  Just  as 
California  has  Coachella,  Tennessee  has  Bonna- 
roo,  and  upstate  New  York  had  Woodstock  (un- 
til Limp  Bizkit  inspired  mass  rape  and  arson  in 
1999),  Toronto  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  Virgin  Festival.  While  music  nation- 
alists point  out  that  Broken  Social  Scene  had 
already  done  "the  big  Toronto  Island  concert" 
three  times  before  the  first  V  Fest  last  Septem- 
ber, and  music  socialists  are  quick  to  criticize 
the  high  ticket  price  and  the  nauseating  amount 
of  corporate  sponsorship.  V  Fest  represents  the 
best  chance  for  Toronto  to  develop  its  own  leg- 
endary music  festival.  So,  while  it's  still  a  far  cry 
from  the  indie-Mecca  of  Coachella,  this  year's  V 
Fest  did  sport  a  solid  lineup  of  local  and  interna- 
tional talent.  Here's  our  report  from  a  weekend 
that  was  jam-packed  with  great  music. 

Day  One  (Saturday,  September  8) 

I  couldn't  help  but  notice  the  positive  vibes 
that  were  all  over  the  island.  From  the  group 
stretched  out  on  the  grass  sharing  a  bottle  of 
wine,  to  the  no  more  than  ten  loyal  fans  watch- 
ing the  smaller  acts  get  the  day  rolling,  people 
seemed  to  be  having  a  blast. 

The  first  act  I  saw  was  local  hip-hop  p>opster 
K-OS,  who  took  to  the  main  stage  a  little  after 


3  p.m.  Ever  the  rabble-rouser,  he  displayed  his 
flair  for  audience  flattery  by  yelling  out  "All  the 
ugly  people  be  quiet!"  Mr  Congeniality  he  ain't, 
but  that  didn't  matter  much  once  hits  like  "Crab- 
buckit,"  "Man  1  Used  to  Be,"  and  "Sunday  Morn- 
ing" started  to  flow. 

Next  to  hit  the  main  stage  was  Sri  Lankan- 
British  rapper  and  singer  M.I.A.  Fresh  off  the 
release  of  her  amazing  new  record  Kala,  this 
girl  came  to  party.  Bouncing  around  in  hot  pink 
sunglasses,  M.l.A.'s  eclectic  mix  of  grime  and 


dancehall  got  most  of  the  girls  (and  a  few  of  the 
boys)  dancing  up  a  storm.  The  definite  highlight 
was  her  cover  of  the  Pixies'  "Where  Is  My  Mind" 
which  turned  the  main  stage  at  V  Fest  into  a 
sweaty  club,  with  the  sizzling  sun  as  our  disco 
ball,  and  grass  our  dance  floor 

While  the  day  was  by  all  accounts  entirely 
peaceful,  it  came  closest  to  a  riot  when  M.I.A. 
called  for  audience  members  to  join  her  on 
stage.  Brothers  Enrique  and  Alfredo  Gaudite 
(both  U  of  T  students)  were  two  of  the  first  to 


jump  the  barricade. 

"M.I.A.  said,  'We're  the  only  crazy  mother- 
fuckers up  here!'  and  there  was  a  mass  rush  to 
the  stage,"  says  Alfredo.  Enrique  added,  "The 
security  guys  couldn't  hold  me  down.  It  was 
pure  energy  and  sweat." 

Looking  around  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  headlin- 
er  Bjork  sitting  quietly  in  the  sound  booth  tak- 
ing in  M.l.A.'s  set.  Conversation  was  definitely 
off-limits  however,  because  she  looked  like  she 
was  seriously  "in  the  zone." 

While  I  wasn't  ready  to  jump  on  stage  just  yet,  I 
was  ready  to  hate  on  Bostonian  nu-cock-rockers 
Bang  Camaro.  That  is,  until  I  saw  them  play. 
The  four  guitarists  backed  by  10  singers  (seri- 
ously, there  are  10  "lead"  singers  in  this  band) 
played  to  about  40  people  and  wreaked  abso- 
lute, glorious  havoc.  Tack  on  their  drummer, 
and  that's  a  cool  15  band  members  headbanging 
their  way  through  a  set  of  throwback  '80s  hair- 
metal.  Also  on  the  side  stage  were  local  Arts  & 
Crafts  kids  The  Most  Serene  Republic  who 
debuted  material  from  their  sophomore  album 
Population,  which  drops  in  less  than  a  month. 

In  case  you've  forgotten,  the  first  Virgin  Festi- 
val last  September  was  marred  by  mishaps  con- 
cerning both  headliners:  The  Flaming  Lips  had 
their  sound  yanked  early  into  their  set,  and  Mas- 
sive Attack,  were  forced  to  drop  out  after  being 
stopped  at  the  border 

This  year,  I'm  pleased  to  report  that  the  fes- 
tival's organizers  managed  to  avoid  any  major 
meltdowns,  save  for  the  Saturday  5  p.m.  slot  on 
the  main  stage.  After  initial  act  Amy  "Overdose" 
Winehouse  checked  into  rehab  ("I  won't  go,  go, 
go..."  yeah,  right),  festival  organizers  made  a 
last-minute  phone  call  to  book  Montreal  DJ  and 
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PHOTOS:  1.  Bjork,  2.  Carlos  D.  (Interpol),  3.  M.I.A.  parties  with  fans  on  stage,  4.  Amandeo  Pace  (Blonde  Redhead),  5.  The  Killers,  6.  Emily  Haines  (Metric),  7.  Billy  Corgan  (Smashing  Pumpkins),  8.  David  Monks  (Tokyo  Police  Club). 


Gorillaz  collaborator  Kid  Koala  to  fill  in.  His 
set  seemed  to  be  under  control  until  the  blazing 
sun  reportedly  melted  his  vinyl  records,  causing 
them  to  stick  to  the  turntable!  Burn. 

For  me,  the  day  would  not  have  been  complete 
without  a  healthy  dose  of  raw,  guitar-driven  in- 
die-rock, and  brit  blokes  Arctic  Monlieys  and 
NYC's  Interpol  were  both  on  hand  to  deliver 
just  that.  While  the  lads  from  Sheffield  blazed 
through  a  ton  of  material  in  their  hour-long  set, 
Interpol  rotated  tunes  from  their  three  LPs,  clos- 
ing with  the  show-stopping  combination  of  "Not 
Even  Jail"  off  of  2004's  Antics,  and  "PDA"  from 
their  2002  debut  Turn  on  the  Bright  Lights. 

By  nightfall  it  became  clear  that  everyone 
was  anticipating  the  day-ending  set  by  Icelandic 
avant-garde  songstress  Bjork.  A  collection  of 
tattered  red-and-green  flags  were  hoisted  up  to 
make  the  stage  resemble  a  medieval  court,  and 
a  huge  brass  band  provided  an  interesting  con- 
trast to  the  futuristic  sounds  being  emitted  by  a 
round  electronic  instrument  that  screamed  out 
high-pitched  frequencies. 

While  many  fans  preferred  her  up-tempo, 
electronic  numbers,  I  felt  that  her  ballads  repre- 
sented the  evening's  most  arresting  moments. 
Songs  like  "Unravel"  and  "Joga"  set  the  scene 
for  a  finale  that  had  the  potential  for  real  great- 
ness. 

Amazingly,  she  chose  to  end  the  set  with 
the  moving  "Hyperballad,"  which  would  have 
been  a  perfect  conclusion  had  the  strings  not 
dropped  out  of  the  mix  halfway  through  and 
been  replaced  by  a  pulsating  heap  of  beats  that 
turned  her  best  composition  into  a  disappoint- 
ing attempt  at  a  club  anthem.  While  Bjork  didn't 
exactly  send  me  home  with  a  tune  in  my  heart, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  call  her  rare  appearance 
anything  short  of  awe  inspiring. 


Day  Two  (Sunday  September  9) 

Regrettably,  it  was  clear  from  the  morning 
cloud  cover  that  Day  2  would  not  be  the  same 
kind  of  sun-drenched  affair  that  was  Saturday 
afternoon.  When  we  last  heard,  Sunday  at  V 
Fest  was  nearly  sold  out,  which  was  hard  to 
imagine,  given  the  sea  of  music  fans  we  en- 
countered yesterday. 

It  was  business  as  usual  in  the  Beer  Garden, 
with  legions  of  "fans"  paying  more  attention 
to  getting  wasted  and  looking  cool  than  actu- 
ally listening  to  the  music. 

London  newcomer  Jamie  T  arrived  look- 
ing a  little  like  Dylan  at  Newport,  and  his 
band  the  Pacemakers  sounded  like  a  grime 
version  of  the  Clash.  Famous  for  his  bedroom 
recordings  that  were  nominated  for  the  Mer- 
cury Prize,  Jamie  T  proved  that  he  rocks  both 
in  and  out  of  the  house,  closing  his  set  with  a 
stellar  version  of  his  single  "Sheila." 

Not  surprisingly,  local  buzz-band  Tokyo 
Police  Club  secured  a  spot  on  the  main 
stage,  leading  off  a  triple-shot  of  bankable 
Canadian  indie'-rock.  'Breaking  down  a  To- 
kyo Police  Club  set  leads  one  to  realize  that 
they  really  are  the  flag-bearers  for  the  ADD 
generation,  in  that  each  song  is  two  minutes 
long,  ditching  epic  themes  for  manic  hooks 
and  boundless  energy. 

On  the  side  stages,  New  York's  Blonde 
Redhead  made  a  strong  case  to  be  included 
on  the  main  stage,  thanks  to  their  insanely 
tight  rhythms  and  intricate  guitar  work. 
Tastemakers  were  out  in  full  force  for  their 
set  at  the  Future  Shop  stage,  and  they're  defi- 
nitely a  band  to  check  out  if  you  haven't  al- 
ready done  so. 

Second  in  the  string  of  local  heroes  were 
Stars,  who  hit  the  stage  and  miraculously 


brought  the  sun  out  with  them.  Singer  Torquil 
Campbell  sympathized  with  fans  who  came 
in  from  Scarborough  for  the  occasion,  saying, 
"I've  almost  been  killed  25  times  in  Scarbor- 
ough, but  it's  okay,  you  can  move  away." 

Metric  had  by  far  the  freshest  festival 
tracks,  alternating  between  unrecorded  ma- 
terial that  will  appear  on  their  next  release 
and  a  hit  parade  from  their  earlier  discs. 

The  crowd  actually  broke  through  the  bar- 
ricade in  advance  of  Springsteen  wannabes 
The  Killers,  which  we  think  could  either  be 
a  dangerous  sign  of  anarchy  or  excitement  for 
what  was  to  come. 

More  drama  ensued  in  the  media  tent  when 
The  Killers  banned  photographers  from  snap- 
ping at  the  start  of  their  set,  in  which  the  mus- 
tachioed ones  roared  through  a  set  consist- 
ing mostly  of  their  Top  40  hits.  For  those  who 
thrive  on  celebrity  gossip,  let  it  be  known,  for 
the  record,  that  Killers  drummer  Ronnie  Van- 
nucci  is  now  freshly  shaven.  Oh — my — gawd! 

I  really  have  to  hand  it  to  the  V  Fest  organiz- 
ers this  year.  It's  an  impressive  feat  to  set  up 
an  outdoor  event  for  thousands  of  people  and 
make  it  run  like  clockwork.  The  event  was 
fan-friendly  to  a  surprising  extent,  with  lots 
of  free  swag  that  wasn't  trash  (free  iTunes 
downloads!).  They  even  brought  back  the  ex- 
tremely popular  text  message  ticker,  in  which 
fans  send  text  messages  to  Virgin  and  have 
them  displayed  one  by  one  on  a  big  screen — 
truly  a  great  way  to  kill  time  between  sets  at 
the  main  stage. 

My  only  complaint  about  the  weekend  was 
the  food  service.  Separate  tents  were  set  up 
to  purchase  and  pick  up  food  items,  and  it 
would  have  made  more  sense  to  save  fans  the 
second  20  minute  wait  by  sending  them  im- 
mediately from  one  tent  to  the  other. 


Come  to  think  of  it,  getting  a  meal  proved 
difficult  even  for  those  of  us  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  coveted  Media/VIP  pass.  Organizers 
gave  us  media  types  a  free  meal  ticket  that 
read,  "We  care  about  you  and  don't  want  you 
to  go  hungry."  However,  we  did  go  hungry,  be- 
cause not  a  single  one  of  the  organizers  that 
we  spoke  to  was  able  to  properly  direct  us  to 
the  correct  food  tent.  At  one  point,  we  wan- 
dered backstage  in  a  starved  stupor  and  came 
upon  a  huge  spread  of  grub.  Killers  bassist 
Mark  Stoermer  was  led  into  the  tent  just  as 
they  kicked  us  out,  citing  our  improper  wrist- 
band colour.  But  whatever,  it's  noble  to  suffer 
for  one's  art. 

Regardless  of  what  you  think  of  the  Smash- 
ing Pumpkins'  disappointing  reunion  album, 
it's  a  thrill  to  hear  their  old  hits  in  a  live  setting. 
The  majority  of  the  crowd  couldn't  have -been 
more  than  10  years  old  when  the  Pumpkins 
were  in  their  heyday,  so  it  was  the  first  chance 
for  many  to  see  the  band  play  live.  Highlights 
such  as  "Bullet  with  Butterfly  Wings,"  "Stand 
Inside  Your  Love,"  and  "Tonight,  Tonight" 
were  nothing  short  of  triumphant.  The  whole 
original  band  might  not  be  together,  but  Billy 
Corgan  has  always  been  a  control  freak,  and 
they're  his  songs  anyway,  right? 

The  weekend  as  a  whole  was  worthy  of  a 
festival  that  is  slowly  developing  its  legend. 
Toronto  Island  is  an  under-appreciated  gem, 
and  it's  convenient  enough  that  you  can  take 
in  a  world-class  music  festival  and  still  make  it 
back  to  your  own  comfortable  bed  before  mid- 
night. It's  pretty  cool  that  our  city  can  host  a 
festival  like  this,  and  the  gigantic  crowd  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Virgin  Festival  was  a  complete 
success.  Organizers  assured  the  crowd  that 
they  will  be  back  next  year,  and  with  any  luck, 
I  will  be  too. 
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Hopped  on  Pop! 

By  Chandler  Levack 

Hipsterism — what  the  fuck  is  it,  exactly? 


DANDY  ANDY:  We  try  to  explain — not  justify— this  sort  of  behaviour. 


I spent  my  summer  trying  to  be 
cool,  but  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Liv- 
ing in  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn 
(the  contemporary  Haight  Street 
of  tfie  late  '00s)  has  its  expecta- 
tions. And  if  it  meant  donning 
American  Apparel  short  shorts 
and  shot  gunning  cans  of  PBR  on 
downtown  rooftops,  so  be  it. 

Mainstream  media  are  just  start- 
ing to  latch  on  to  the  newest  birth 


of  the  cool,  also  known  as  the 
downtown  "hipster."  A  group  of 
people  in  their  late  teens  to  twen- 
ties in  largely  metropolitan  areas, 
these  young  men  and  women 
tend  to  enjoy  tapered  jeans,  main- 
stream to  underrated  "indepen- 
dent rock"  and  the  employance  of 
irony  in  popular  culture.  They're 
not  part  of  Generation  X  but  too 
cool  for  Generation  Y.  For  the  pur- 
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poses  of  this  column  let's  deem 
the  hipster  generation  A/V— just 
like  the  Coldplay  album. 

But  while  the  hipster  may  seem 
fresh  and  exciting  (in  the  way  that 
flannel  shirts  and  Mudhoney  were 
once  a  revelation),  it  dates  back  to 
a  long  line  of  cultural  appropria- 
tion. The  original  hipsters  were 
African  American  "hep  cats"  in 
1940's  jazz  bars,  and  "rude  boys" 
in  1960's  ska.  Consequently,  a  1957 
essay  by  Norman  Mailer  entitled 
"The  White  Negro:  Superficial  Re- 
flections on  the  Hipster"  detailed 
how  and  why  white  assimilation 
of  underground  black  culture  oc- 
curs. (A  classic  image  is  the  now 
infamous  portrait  of  rock  writer 
Lester  Bangs  in  a  pretty  scandal- 
ous t-shirt.)  Today's  hot  button  is- 
sue in  dive  bars  is  classicism,  as 
middle  class  kids  from  the  'burbs 
sport  trailer-trash  trucker  hats  and 
identify  with  Tammy  Wynette  lyr- 
ics-proof that  otherness  is  always 
sexy  after  a  few  Camel  lights. 

It's  pretty  easy  to  make  fun  of 
hipsters  in  the  way  that  it's  also 
pretty  easy  to  make  fun  of  your- 
self. 1  remember  timing  my  con- 
versations to  fill  up — exactly — the 
walk  the  notorious  Bedford  stop 
on  the  L  train.  As  we  approached 
North  7th,  we'd  start  talking  about 
Kerouac  novels  and  Vincent  Gallo 
movies — shades  of  third  level 
irony  about  being  ironic  about  a 
generation  steeped  with  irony.  But 
then  again,  it  was  a  secret  admit- 
tance that  we  too  aspired  to  be  hip, 
even  if  we  could  never  be  cool. 

The  truth  about  Williamsburg 
is  that  pretty  much  every  cliche 
is  incredibly  true.  Lorimer  Street 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  is  like  step- 
ping into  every  issue  of  Nylon 
magazine  simultaneously.  Even 
ordinary  people  walking  down 
the  street  seemed  too  cool  to  ac- 
tually be  real.  I  started  liking  the 
band  Battles  and  the  way  really 
cheap  beer  tastes.  1  changed  the 
way  1  walked  to  accommodate 
jeans  tighter  than  sausage  casing. 
I  craved  the  smell  of  secondhand 
American  Spirits  and  the  zesty  air 
of  dive  bars.  1  lost  my  substance  to 
style  and  never  looked  back. 

In  all  honesty,  1  genuinely  like 
the  aspects  that  encompass  the 
so-called  hip  demographic.  But 
when  1  was  in  high  school,  my 
stupid  t-shirts  and  Pixies  b-sides 
over  the  morning  announcements 
warranted  another  label:  weirdo. 
There  was  no  cache  for  emulat- 
ing Seth  Cohen.  Which  is  why  the 
shift  from  "on  the  verge  culture" 
to  acceptable  independent  main- 
stream has  purists  like  me  feel- 
ing damned.  We  fought  hard  for 
Modest  Mouse  so  that  frat  guys 
wouldn't  like  them.  (Johnny  Marr 
is  ours,  assholes!) 

Maybe  it's  the  accessibility  of 
culture  through  (please  forgive 
me)  "the  rise  of  the  Internet"  that 
has  indoctrinated  an  age  where 
any  art  has  the  chance  to  foray 
into  popularity.  Maybe  if  some- 
thing's good,  it  doesn't  matter  who 
likes  it.  But  then  again,  it's  elitism 
that  made  my  summer  of  selective 
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Student  eats 


Helping  make  sure  gaining  that  "freshman  fifteen"  tastes  as  good 
as  possible 


Aunties  and  Uncles  serves  up  awesome  eats  to  the  student  set. 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


Over  the  years  we've  all  heard  urban 
myths  about  insane  schemes  that 
students  concoct  to  make  mealtime 
as  easy  and  as  cheap  as  possible. 
There's  the  old  standard  about  a 
house  of  frat  boys  from  Western  (or 
was  it  Trent?)  who  consumed  noth- 
ing but  Kraft  Dinner  and  Coca-Cola 
for  a  semester  before  falling  ill  with 
scurvy.  Then  there's  the  one  about 
some  dude's  sister's  boyfriend's  pen 
pal  who  swears  he  used  to  know  a 
guy  whose  lazy  roommate  joined 
NutriSystem — not  because  he  was 
overweight,  but  just  so  he  could  have 
meals  delivered  to  him  every  day. 
And  who  could  forget  that  great  yarn 
about  the  poor  kid  whose  cheap  Dad 
wouldn't  buy  him  a  meal  plan  but  in- 
stead sent  him  to  res  with  300  cans  of 
tinned  dehydrated  food  he'd  bought 
off  some  nuclear  holocaust  survival- 
ist  website.  The  following  guide  is 
meant  to  keep  you  from  becoming  an 
urban  legend,  and  to  help  you  bust 
out  of  that  meal-plan  monotony. 

BREAKFAST 

Aunties  and  Uncles 

-74LippincottSt. 

Walking  into  Aunties  and  Uncles  is 
like  taking  a  step  back  in  time  to  some- 
one's kitchen  circa  1955.  The  quaint, 
eclectically-furnished  joint  is  usually 
packed  with  students  and  blue-collar 
hipsters  (bipsters)  who've  figured  out 
that  everything  on  the  menu  could 
define  the  word  delicious.  Deserving 


a  special  mention  is  their  Dijon-and- 
dill  potato  salad  and  their  default  use 
of  challah  bread  for  toast. 

Maggie's -400  College  St. 

Anyone  can  fry  an  egg,  and  at  Mag- 
gie's they  know  that  achieving  break- 
fast greatness  is  all  about  the  con- 
text. A  standard  three-egg  breakfast 
comes  surrounded  by  toast,  bacon, 
their  amazing  garlic  infused  French 
fries  (great  for  yolk-busting),  and  a 
generous  helping  of  fresh  fruit.  All 
that  and  cup  of  coffee  will  only  set 
you  back  $8,  if  you  get  there  before 
noon. 

Insomnia  -  563  Bloor  St.  W. 

Four  words  can  describe  the  prime 
reason  to  visit  Insomnia  in  the  a.m. 
hours:  Best  Hollandaise  Sauce  Ever.  If 
you're  a  fan  of  eggs  Benedict  (or  any 
of  its  permutation  like  eggs  Loraine, 
eggs  Florentine,  or  eggs  Isabelle) 
this  is  the  place  to  go.  Seriously. 
Their  breakfasts  come  with  a  side  of 
scrumptious  roast-potato  home-fries 
coated  in  a  blissful  BBQ  sauce  plus  a 
delightful  green  salad.  Oh,  and  FYl: 
their  pancakes  are  actually  cakes  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  despite  taking 
a  longish  time  to  make  (25  minutes, 
they  warn  you)  are  the  perfect  birth- 
day-morning treat. 


Future  Bakery -483  Bloor  St.  W. 

Hey,  you're  a  student,  so  you  likely 
can't  afford  to  drop  mad  bills  on 
breakfast  everyday,  which  is  why  Fu- 
ture's will  hook  you  up  for  cheap  on 


weekdays  if  you  flash  your  student 
ID.  For  $3.99  you'll  get  a  full  English 
fry-up  plus  coffee,  tea  or  O.J.  What 
inevitably  lacks  in  quality  is  made 
up  for  in  quantity,  price  and  prompt 
service.  While  not  the  classiest  feast, 
Future's  still  remains  an  important 
student  mainstay. 

LUNCH 

Sarah's  Falafel- 487  Bloor  St.  W. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Falafel  joints  on 
Bloor  Street,  but  Sarah's  is  by  far  the 
best.  Their  unique  process  of  put- 
ting the  finished  product  in  a  heat 
press  for  a  few  minutes  makes  the 
pita  bread  warm  and  crunchy.  Fresh 
ingredients  including  beets  and  ha- 
lal  meats  make  for  a  delicious  and 
religiously  permissible  falafel  or  sha- 
warma.  Be  sure  to  complement  your 
sandwich  with  a  side  samosa,  grape 
leaf  wrap,  or  fruit  nectar. 

IVIassimo's-302  College  St. 

The  quick  walk  from  campus  to 
College  and  Robert  Street  is  totally 
worth  it  for  Toronto's  Best  Pizza  slice. 
$3.75  will  buy  you  a  massive  slice  of 
margherita  (tomato  sauce,  cheese, 
oregano  and  oil)  or  pepperoni  pizza. 
Don't  forget  to  wash  it  all  down  with 
a  can  of  San  Pellegrino's  Aranciata  or 
Limonata. 

Roti  Palace -744  BathurstSt. 

Nothing  cuts  through  the  cold  Cana- 
dian winter  like  some  spicy  island  cui- 
sine. If  you  want  the  place  that  does 
it  right,  visit  Roti  Palace,  located  on 


the  west  side  of  Bathurst,  just  south 
of  Bloor.  Their  chicken  roti  is  savory 
and  spicy  perfection,  but  make  sure 
you  spend  the  extra  buck  or  two  for 
their  boneless  style,  and  chase  it  all 
with  a  cool  bottle  of  Fanta. 

DINNER 

Chippy's -490  Bloor  St.  W. 

Chippy's  fish  batter  is  so  addictive 
I've  heard  people  swear  they  sprin- 
kle crack  on  top.  This  is  a  lie,  the 
secret  ingredient  is  actually  Guin- 
ness beer,  but  the  overall  point  is 
still  valid:  Chippy's  kicks  ass  at  fish 
and  chips.  On  the  chips  front,  their 
fries  are  made  from  hand-cut  Yukon 
Gold  potatoes,  and  go  great  dipped 
in  their  delicious  homemade  tartar 
sauce,  which  is  totally  worth  the 
extra  75  cents.  For  the  perfect  com- 
plementary drink,  add  a  Coke  that 
comes  in  a  classic  green  glass  bottle. 
Score! 

Pauper's  Pub -539  Bloor  St.  W. 

When  it's  in  season.  Pauper's  rooftop 
patio  offers  up  one  of  the  best  views 
to  eat  and  drink  by  in  the  Annex. 
Take  advantage  of  their  afternoon 
half-price  apps,  or  chow  down  on 
any  one  of  their  top-of-the-line  pub- 
grub  entrees — especially  their  beer 
battered  chicken  fingers. 

New  Generation  Sushi 

-493  Bloor  St.  W. 

There  are  about  fifteen  sushi  res- 
taurants tucked  into  the  Bloor  strip 
between  Bathurst  and  Spadina,  and 
New  Generation  ("New  Gen"  to  the 
initiated)  is  the  best  of  the  lot.  Sport- 
ing both  lunch  and  dinner  menus. 
New  Gen  offers  up  tasty  tempura. 


glorious  gyoza,  marvelous  maki  (try 
their  yam  and  avocado  roll),  and 
California  rolls  that  will  leave  you 
craving  more.  Plus,  all  dinners  come 
with  complimentary  green  tea  and 
red  bean  ice  cream. 

Fresh  by  Juice  For  Life 

-326  Bloor  St.  W. 

This  corporate  looking  vegan  resto 
is  also  a  great  destination  for  non- 
veggies  just  looking  for  healthy  eats 
that  are  still  tasty  as  hell.  While 
their  smoothies  might  be  a  little  on 
the  pricy  side,  ordering  up  a  fruity 
"First  Kiss"  for  your  beau  is  sure  to 
impress.  The  rest  of  the  menu  offers 
lots  of  tasty  tofu  bowls  and  sand- 
wiches. For  a  nice  treat,  order  their 
yam  fries  with  mayo  dipping  sauce. 

Red  Room  -444  Spadina  Ave. 

Right  off  the  bat  you  should  be 
warned:  unless  you're  the  only  per- 
son in  the  place  you'll  probably 
need  to  build  a  time  machine  to  get 
prompt  service  at  this  notorious 
student  hangout.  That  being  said, 
when  your  food  finally  does  arrive 
it'll  probably  be  half  decent.  Their 
pad  thai  is  probably  the  best  thing 
they  make,  but  their  chicken  breast 
sandwich,  and  avocado  and  brie 
sandwich,  (both  served  with  fries) 
are  also  decent  fare. 

Sneaky  Dee's -431  College  St. 

No  guide  to  student  eats  would  be 
complete  without  a  nod  to  Sneaks. 
This  College  Street  punk-rock  eatery 
has  mastered  the  art  of  Tex-Mex  and 
applies  it  to  tasty  dishes  like  their 
famous  nachos,  sizzling  hot  DIY  fa- 
jitas  (half  price  on  Tuesday  nights!), 
and  their  always  satisfying  breakfast 
burrito,  the  Burro  Favorito. 


Art  Stars 


Can-con  darlings  Stars  and  Hidden  Cameras  cap  off  frosh  week 


The  Hidden  Cameras  step  into  the  spotlight  last  Friday  on  DCs  Back  Campus  field. 


Chandler  Levack 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Thanks  to  UTSU,  incoming  stu- 
dents got  a  taste  of  Canadian  indie 
at  the  annual  Frosh  Concert  on 
Friday,  August  7  on  the  UC  back 
field.  Toronto's  Hidden  Cameras 


unleashed  a  set  of  brightly  despon- 
dent folk  rock,  as  the  12-member 
band  (with  a  guest  choir  of  local 
hipsters)  delivered  tracks  from 
Awoo  and  Mississauga  Goddamn  (no 
offense  UTM)  with  a  shimmering  te- 
nacity. Frontman  Joel  Gibb,  looking 
like  Freddie  Mercury  if  he'd  joined 


the  Backstreet  Boys,  unleashed  a 
melodious  croon  over  thin  strips  of 
electric  guitar  and  rough  undercur- 
rents of  strings,  French  horn,  and 
keyboards  by  U  of  T  alunana  Mag- 
gie MacDonaid.  Tracks  like  "Doot 
Uoot  Ploot"  and  "Learning  the  Lie" 
turned  into  the  church  sermon  you 
always  wanted,  with  organ  pound- 
ing, hand  clapping,  and  yes,  match- 
ing robes. 

After  his  set  U  of  T  alumnus  Gibb 
offered  some  advice  to  frosh,  "As- 
signed reading  is  a  joke...  Keep 
yourself  busy  in  oher  ways.  Make 
art." 

Next  came  the  romance,  from 
:  Montreal's  Stars.  Amy  Milan  and 
Torquil  Campbell  continued  their 
tortured  love  affair  onstage,  sing- 
ing into  the  same  microphone  and 
harmonizing  star-crossed  lyrics  to 
hits  like  "Elevator  Love  Letter"  and 
"The  Night  Starts  Here".  The  crowd 
was  revved,  as  the  dark  bass  lines 
and  synthesized  keys  pounded 
through  new  material  from  the 
just-released  In  Our  Bedroom  After 
The  War. 
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The  Varsity 


A  plan  for  current  students  only. 

Z^rn^-       r  student  Text  &  Talk  $35  I 


1000  Text  messages' 
150  Local  anytime  minutes 


I 
I 


150  Canadian  long  distance  m.nu.«:. 
V  UnLted  evening  &  weekend  local  minutes  (5pm  clock) 

\  ♦  ,  Unlimited  local  incoming  cai' 

\  Per- second  billing' 

$0        ,   \  :  Canada's  most  affordable  rates 

Samsung  m30e 


Keep  talking  and  texting... 


ica  1877  999-SOLO 


Available  at: 


((HIHELESSMflYE)) 


I  PAGE 


*j' booth 


WAL*MARr 
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a»n:  anj  Weekends  from  Friday  5pm  toMorxJay  Sam.  Eacti  plan  (mmutes  or  volume)  is  invoiced  on  a  monthly  basis  and  minutes  for  voice  calls  apply  lo  airtime:  long  distance  and  roaming  charges  (including  foreign  taxes)  are  extra  outside  ol  your  calling  area.  Other  fees  such  as.  on  a  monthly 
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Available  at  the  follow- 
ing Solo  Mobile  kiojks: 
BRAMPTON 

Bramalea  City  Centre  Mall 
BURLINGTON 
Burlington  Mall 
ETOBICOKE 
Woodbine  Centre 
MISSISSAUCA 
Square  One  Mall 
SCARBOROUGH 
Scarborough  Town  Centre 
TORONTO 
Centrepoint  Mall 
Vorkdale  Mall 
VAUGHAN 
Vaughan  Mills 

Available  at  the 
following  Bell  stores; 
A)AX 

Durham  Centre 
ALLISTON 
36  Young  St, 
AURORA 

14751  YongeSt,,  Unit2 
BARRIE 

44,  Cedar  Point  Dr. 
Barrie  Power  Centre 
Georgian  Mall  (kiosk) 
Heritage  Square 
BOLTON 
First  Pro  Bolton 
BOWMANVILLE 
Clahngton  Place 
BRAMALEA 
Bramalea  City  Centre 
BRAMPTON 
59  First  Gulf  BlvdKB 
1 00  Great  Lakes  Drive 
«118  10086  Hurontario 
St.  #1  Airport  &Hwy  7 
Shopper's  World 
BURUNCTON 
11 00  Walker's  Une 
Appleby  Crossing 
Burlington  Mall 
Mapleview  Mall 
CAMBRIDGE 
499  HespelerRd 
Cambridge  Centre 
COBURC 

Northumberland  Mall 

DON  MILLS 

Two  Park  Centre 

ETOBICOKE 

1  70  Brockport  Drive  »70 

Ctoverdale  Mall 

Sherway  Gardens 

Woodbine  Centre 

GEORGETOWN 

330  Cuelph  Street,  Suite  A 

UNDSAY 

229  Kent  St.  West 

Whitney  Town  Centre 

MAPLE 

2810  Major  Mackenzie  Dr. 

(Unit  #6) 

MARKHAM 

825  Denison  St. 

7357  Woodbine  Ave. 

(Unit »  4) 

Market  Village 

Markville  Shopping  Centre 

Pacific  Mall 

MILTON 

377  Main  St  E 

MISSISSAUGA 

980  Eglinton  Avenue  East 

2800  Skymark  Avenue,  »6 

6965  DavandDrive«12 

Dixie  Value  Mall 

Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 

Heartland  Power  Centre 

Sheridan  Centre 

SmartCentres  Westgate 

Square  One  Shopping 

Centre 

NEWMARKET 

Upper  Canada  Mall 
NORTH  YORK 

Crossroads  Centre 
Empress  Walk 
Lawrence  Square 
North  York  Sheridan  Mall 
Sheppard  Centre 
Yorkdale  Shopping  Centre 
Yorkgate  Mall 
OAKVILLE 

Hopedale  Mall  (kiosk) 
Oakville  Place 
Winston  Power  Centre 
ORANCEVILLE 
1 1 4  Broadway  Avenue 
OSHAWA 
Five  Points  Mall 
Oshawa  Centre 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
RICHMOND  HILL 
Hillcrest  Mall 
Richmond  Heights  Plaza 
Time  Square 
Shopping  Centre 
Building  A 
SCARBOROUGH 
Bridlewood  Mall 
Cedarbrae  Mail  (kiosk) 
Eglinton  Square 
Kennedy  Commons 
Malvern  Town  Centre 
Parkway  Mall 

Scarborough  Town  Centre 
Woodside  Square 
SUDBURY 
Brady  Square 
New  Sudbury  Centre 
Southridge  Mall 
THORNHILL 
The  Promenade 
TORONTO 
170  RimrockRd 
455  Danforth  Avenue 
2171  Queen  St,  East 
2256  Bloor  St,  West 
2323  Yonge  St„  Unit  101 
BCE  Place 
Centerpoint  Mall 
Chinatown  Centre 
College  Park  (kiosk) 
Commerce  Court 
Cumberland  Terrace 
Dufferin  Mall 
East  York  Town  Centre 
Eaton  Centre 
Exchange  Tower 
Gerrard  Square 
Scotia  Plaza 
Yorkdale  (kiosk) 
UXBRIOGE 
307  Toronto  St  S 
VAUGHAN 
Vaughan  Mills 
WHITBY 
Whitby  Mall 
(next  to  Staples) 
Whitby  Smart  Centre 
WILLOWDALE 
Bayview  Village 
Fairview  Mall 
WOODBRIDGE 
4080  Highway  7,  Suite  3 
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A  funny  thing 
happened  on  the 
way  to  Hart  House 


Sondheim's  Roman  farce  is  set  to  kick  off  U  of  T's  theatre  season 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Hey  freshmen!  (Or  is  it  "freshpersons?"  Have 
we  gone  that  far  yet?)  Are  those  constant 
toga  parties  wearing  you  down?  Put  those 
beer-stained  bedsheets  back  where  they 
belong  and  take  yourself  out  for  a  different 
strain  of  Greco-Roman  entertainment.  How 
about  taking  a  look  at  what's  shaking  the 
stage  at  U  of  T's  grandest  playhouse,  Hart 
House  Theatre? 

Hart  House  Theatre  was  constructed  in 
1919,  sparking  the  careers  of  such  show-biz 
luminaries  as  Donald  Sutherland,  Norman 
Jewison,  Kate  Reid,  and  William  Hutt  (the 
Stratford  mainstay  who  passed  away  this 
summer  after  a  long  and  extraordinary  ca- 
reer). Even  without  its  impressive  past.  Hart 
House  Theatre  offers  more  than  just  history. 
With  its  Art  Deco  design,  vaulted  chambers 
and  scores  of  photographs  from  past  pro- 
ductions, the  whole  space  is  steeped  in  a 
kind  of  amber-tinted  glamour. 

Kick-starting  the  2007-08  HHT  season  line- 
up is  A  Funny  Thing  Happened  On  The  Way 
To  The  Forum,  Stephen  Sondheim's  first  mu- 
sical as  both  composer  and  lyricist.  Based 
on  the  plays  penned  by  ancient  Roman  dra- 
matist Plautus,  Forum  takes  a  farcical  ap- 
proach to  crafty  slave  Pseudolus's  comical 
efforts  to  win  his  freedom. 

Ushering  Forum  into  the  Common  Era  is 
director  and  designer  Graham  Maxwell.  In 
speaking  with  Maxwell,  it's  clear  that  he 
wants  to  bring  some  freshness  to  this  ever- 
popular  musical.  With  his  cast  and  crew. 
Maxwell  has  worked  to  incorporate  ele- 
ments of  classic  vaudeville  and  burlesque 
into  the  production. 


Maxwell's  flexible  set  and  costume  de- 
sign is  inspired  by  the  notion  that  the  audi- 
ence is  actually  watching  a  travelling  the- 
atre troupe — doubling-up  roles,  taping  on 
fake  moustaches,  and  generally  playing  as 
much  as  they  can.  Maxwell  illuminates  the 
backstory  a  little  further:  "I  came  up  with 
the  concept  that  the  audience  is  watching  a 
group  of  actors  who  have  toured  the  show 
to  death.  To  make  their  show  "different," 
the  cast  is  not  only  to  move  the  set  around 
the  stage — usually  the  set  is  stationary  in 
productions  1  have  seen — but  the  audience 
should  see  that  they  all  have  a  shorthand 
with  each  other  and  help  each  other  out 
when  something  is  not  going  as  planned — 
which  happens  a  lot!" 

With  the  mobile  set  and  the  play-within- 
a  play  context,  there's  a  definite  inventive- 
ness to  Graham  Maxwell's  vision.  "I  told 
[the  cast]  to  treat  the  rehearsal  process 
like  a  sandbox,"  he  says,  legs  stretched  over 
the  back  of  a  tomato-coloured  seat  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  theatre.  He  further  expounds 
upon  his  reasons  behind  putting  the  three 
houses  that  constitute  the  set  on  casters,  "It 
looked  better  to  bring  the  house  to  the  light, 
rather  than  the  other  way  around."  The  DIY 
concept  may  sound  delicate,  but  Maxwell  is 
clear  that  he  knew  when  in  the  process  to 
keep  something  as  it  was.  "We're  close  to 
opening  the  show  now  and  still  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,  but  each  rehearsal  is  an  exercise 
in  laughing  and  making  this  the  funniest  mu- 
sical Hart  House  Theatre  has  produced." 

The  sound  of  this  show  will  also  be  differ- 
ent than  past  season's  musicals:  Maxwell 
has  decided  to  keep  his  performers  micro- 
phone-free. "1  want  this  to  be  as  live  an  ex- 
perience as  possible,"  he  explains. 

In  ditching  the  mics,  the  performers  are 
faced  with  the  task  of  exercising  their  voices 
more  than  usual  to  fill  the  vast  house.  Max- 
well has  faith  in  Hart  House  Theatre's  acous- 
tics to  help  the  performers  pull  the  audience 
closer  into  the  hijinks. 

A  Funny  Thing  Happened  On  The  Way  To 
The  Forum  opens  September  14  and  runs 
until  September  29.  Hart  House  offers  $12 
student  tickets,  or  you  can  visit  the  website 
(www.harthousetheatre.ca)  for  the  chance  to 
win  tickets. 


•HIPSTER'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  14 

juke  boxing  and  clothes  shopping  feel  oh-so 
right. 

Hipsters  want  the  same  things  that  every 
earlier  group  of  young  people  have  demand- 
ed. From  San  Franciscan  hippies  to  early 
'90s  grunge,  cultural  movements  heavily 
depend  on  four  significants:  sexual  attitude, 
a  musical  sound,  style  of  dress  and  code- 
specific  drugs.  Think  of  the  relationship 
that  emerging  bands  like  Justice  and  Simian 
Mobile  Disco  have  to  hipster  culture — they 
sound  the  way  you  are  supposed  to  dress, 
do  lines,  and  dance.  It's  not  music  for  listen- 
ing but  text  messaging.  They  exemplify  the 
acceleration  of  culture. 

The  savoir-faire  of  being  young,  trendy, 
and  sporting  excellent  bangs  is  only  fulfilling 
if  you  lose  your  sense  of  self-awareness.  Be- 
cause nobody  truly  cool  was  ever  hip.  Think 


of  generational  icons  J  Mascis,  John  Waters 
and  J.D.  Salinger.  Tied  to  consumption,  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  the  perfect  im- 
age becomes  exhausting.  On  the  L  Train, 
you  wonder  if  everyone  is  thinking  the  same 
thing:  I  am  actually  a  huge  dork  from  the 
suburbs.  And  my  parents  like  smooth  jazz. 

In  some  ways,  every  post-adolescent  in  a 
big  city  gets  to  be  like  Madonna  through  a 
process  of  constant  reinvention.  And  if  the 
expression  of  our  particular  youth  culture 
happens  to  flourish  in  neon  Ray  Ban  sun- 
glasses and  Girl  Talk  mash  ups,  so  be  it. 
Maybe  all  that  hipsterism  celebrates  is  cul- 
ture in  all  forms,  in  all  ways,  in  all  bars  that 
serve  Brooklyn  lager  on  tap  and  play  Clap 
Your  Hands  Say  Yeah  on  the  stereo.  Either 
way,  it  was  an  astonishingly  vibrant,  exuber- 
ant and  invigorating  subculture  to  be  a  part 
of.  At  least,  until  nu-metal  cycles  back  from 
obscurity.  Insane  Clown  Posse,  anyone? 
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Pop  until  you  drop 

The  terrible  truth  about  popcorn:  how  a  tiny  flavouring  molecule  can  cause  big  problems. 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


An  intriguing  news  story  popped 
up  this  past  week  involving  that 
popular  snack — and  staple  of  mov- 
ie-going audiences  the  world  over: 
popcorn.  It  is  a  curious  tale  involv- 
ing a  man,  a  blog,  and  years  of  pop- 
corn abuse. 

In  July,  a  pulmonary  specialist  at 
the  National  Jewish  Medical  and 
Research  Centre  in  Denver,  Colora- 
do, sent  a  letter  to  federal  agencies 
warning  of  the  potential  for  micro- 
wave popcorn  to  cause  lung  disease 
in  consumers.  Dr.  Cecile  Rose  de- 
scribed the  case  of  a  man  who  de- 
veloped a  potentially  fatal  disease 
known  as  bronchiolitis  obliterans 
(informally  called  "popcorn  lung") 
after  years  of  eating  microwave 
popcorn  several  times  a  day.  The 
disease  is  known  to  occur  among 
popcorn  factory  workers  who  are 
exposed  to  extremely  high  doses 
of  the  causative  agent  diacetyl  on 
a  regular  basis.  This  documented 
case  of  a  consumer  suffering  from 
the  same  affliction  set  off  a  cascade 
of  concern  and  immediate  action 
by  the  companies  involved. 

The  letter  was  made  known  to 
the  public  via  an  Internet  blog 
called  The  Pump  Handle.  Admin- 
istered by  David  Michaels  of  the 
George  Washington  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  the  story  appeared  this 
past  Tuesday  and  made  waves  right 
away.  The  next  day,  the  Flavor  and 
Extract  Manufacturers  Association 
(FEMA)  issued  a  statement  recom- 
mending that  "its  members  who 
manufacture  butter  flavors  contain- 
ing diacetyl  for  use  in  microwave 
popcorn  consider  reducing  the 
diacetyl  content  of  these  flavors 
to  the  extent  possible."  Soon  after, 
ConAgra,  makers  of  the  well-known 
Orville  Redenbacher  brand  of  pop- 
corn announced  they  were  going  to 
replace  diacetyl  with  another  fla- 
vouring agent  within  a  year.  Other 
companies,  such  as  the  Weaver 
Popcorn  Company,  promised  to 
stop  using  diacetyl  and  replace  it 
with  other  compounds.  With  all 
this  noise  over  diacetyl,  one  might 
be  asking:  what  exactly  is  it  and 
where  is  it  found? 

As  described  in  FEMA's  state- 
ment, "Diacetyl  is  naturally  occur- 
ring in  a  wide  variety  of  foods  in- 
cluding butter,  milk,  cheese,  fruits, 
wine  and  beer  and  provides  a  'but- 
tery' flavor  to  butter  itself  and  oth- 
er foods."  After  cooking  flavored 
microwave  popcorn,  that  powerful 
buttery  odour  you  smell  is  airborne 
diacetyl.  Its  official  chemical  name 
is  2,3-Butanedione  and  it  is  even 
found  as  a  component  of  cigarette 
smoke. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  diacetyl 
actually  poses  little  risk  to  consum- 
ers. The  afflicted  man  in  question, 
Wayne  Watson,  is  definitely  an  un- 
usual case.  Clearly  an  avid  fan  of 
popcorn,  he  told  doctors  that  he 
popped  two  to  three  bags  of  pop- 
corn every  day  for  about  ten  years. 
On  top  of  this,  he  would  inhale 
deeply  from  the  freshly  popped 


Officially  known  as  2,3-Butanedjone,  diacetyl  has  a  simple  chemical  structure.  It  is  a  natural  by-product  of  fermentation  and  is  found  in  many  foods,  including  beer,  cheese, 
butter  and  microwave  popcorn  flavouring. 


bag  because  he  enjoyed  the  smell 
so  much.  When  the  air  levels  of  di- 
acetyl were  tested  inside  the  man's 
home,  the  levels  were  found  to  be 
comparable  to  areas  of  a  popcorn 
plant  where  similarly  affected  em- 
ployees worked. 

Although  approved  by  the  FDA 
as  a  flavouring  agent,  diacetyl  has 
been  known  to  cause  health  prob- 
lems in  people  exposed  to  high 
doses.  In  March  of  2004,  a  former 
popcorn  plant  employee  won  a  $20 
million  lawsuit  against  Internation- 
al Flavors.  The  man  claims  he  re- 
ceived permanent  lung  damage — 
so  bad  that  he  is  awaiting  a  double 
lung  transplant — after  only  a  year 
of  working  at  the  Gilster-Mary  Lee 
plant  in  Jasper,  Missouri.  An  addi- 
tional 29  former  employees  are  also 
taking  suit  against  the  company. 

The  name  "popcorn  lung"  is  al- 
most too  light-hearted  a  name  for 
such  a  serious  disease.  There  is 
no  known  cure  for  bronchiolitis 
obliterans,  besides  a  double  lung 
transplant.  Inflammation  and  scar- 
ring of  lung  tissue  occur  in  affected 
patients,  with  lung  capacity  being 
reduced  to  16  to  21%.  Standard  ca- 
pacity for  healthy  people  is  around 
80%.  What  is  more,  the  disease  is 
difficult  to  identify.  Its  symptoms, 
such  as  dry  cough,  wheezing,  and 
shortness  of  breath,  could  be  indic- 


ative of  any  number  of  respiratory 
illnesses.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Rose  was 
able  to  identify  Mr.  Watson's  afflic- 
tion was  itself  a  stroke  of  luck,  as 
she  is  one  of  only  dozens  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  US  who  are  familiar 
with  the  disease. 

Mr  Watson's  story  spread 
through  mainstream  media  much 
like  an  epidemic.  After  being  first 
reported  on  a  blog,  it  spread  from 
one  point  and  was  soon  found  on 
most  news  websites,  even  making 
the  front  page  of  Yahoo.  Although 
stories  of  lawsuits  and  worker  safe- 
ty have  trickled  down  the  newswire 
over  the  past  several  years,  Mr. 
Watson's  tale  effectively  broke  the 
story  in  the  mainstream  media. 

The  dark  side  to  the  story  is  that 
it  seems  as  if  civilian  casualties 
are  the  only  way  to  bring  a  serious 
health  issue  front  and  centre.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Mr.  Watson  and  his 
popcorn  sniffing  ways,  it  may  have 
taken  many  more  years  of  unpub- 
licized  litigation  and  numerous 
lawsuits  before  the  companies  in- 
volved began  taking  steps  to  stop 
using  the  substance  and  save  their 
workers  from  a  crippling  illness.  In 
2003,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  announced  that  a  study  of 
the  chemicals  in  popcorn  was  un- 
derway. The  results  have  yet  to  be 
released  to  the  public. 


//THE  STORY  OF  THE  PUMP  HANDLE 


London  was  facing 
a  severe  cholera 
epidemic  in  1854.  A 
man  named  John  Snow  ex- 
amined maps  of  the  area 
(Soho,  Westminster)  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  source 
of  the  disease  outbreak. 
He  eventually  discovered 
that  the  source  of  the  out- 
break was  a  contaminated 
public  water  pump  in  the 
area.  Although  he  faced 
criticism  from  the  scien- 
tific community — it  was 
thought  that  cholera  was 
spread  through  the  air,  not 
through  water — he  finally 
convinced  local  leaders  to 
remove  the  pump  handle, 
thus  closing  the  well  and 
stopping  the  epidemic  from 
spreading  further.  For  this 
reason,  he  is  considered 
the  founding  father  of  the 
discipline  of  epidemiology. 
Blog  link: 

http://thepumphandle. 
wordpress.  com/ 
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//  U  OF  T  RESEARCH  REVIEW 


The  Varsitytakes  a  summarized  look  at  the  latest  research  coming  out  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
This  week  we  examine  asteroids  and  fevers  in  fruit  flies. 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Researchers 

From  U  of  T's  Department  of  Geology, 
lead  authour  Gopalan  Srinivasan  et.  al. 

Method 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were  tiny 
zircon  crystals  found  in  volcanically 
produced  meteorites  (eucrites).  The 
team  used  an  ion  microprobe  located 
at  the  Swedish  National  Museum  to 
determine  the  amount  of  hafnium-128 
that  had  decayed  into  tungsten-182  and 
used  the  known  half-life  of  9  million 
years  to  infer  the  age  of  crystallization 
of  the  zircon  crystals  present.  These 
eucrites  were  collected  in  Antarctica 
and  are  believed  to  have  originated 
from  Vesta,  a  sizeable  asteroid  located 
in  the  asteroid  belt  present  between 
the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mars. 

Variables 

It  is  thought  that  Vesta  most  likely 
formed  in  a  method  similar  to  Earth. 
A  rapid  heating  process,  caused  by 
a  high  amount  of  radiation  present, 
cooked  Vesta  and  caused  it  to  melt  into 
a  core  made  up  of  metal  and  silicates. 
The  missing  piece  of  information  was 
the  exact  point  at  which  this  event  oc- 
curred. 

Findings 

The  team  concluded  that  Vesta  was 
melted  down  less  than  10  million  years 
after  the  solar  system's  formation  4.5 
billion  years  ago.  The  steady  and  mea- 
surable decay  of  hafnium  allowed  the 
team  to  pinpoint  this  date  of  formation 
rather  accurately-especially  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  involved. 

Implications 

Knowing  when  an  object  such  as  Vesta 
formed  provides  us  with  another  event 
we  can  place  on  the  time  line  of  our  so- 
lar system.  As  well,  it  provides  further 


information  on  how  and  under  what 
conditions  planets  and  smaller  space 
objects  form. 

Future  Steps 

Further  study  of  meteorites  from  the 
asteroid  belt  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
could  corroborate  and  expand  upon  the 
team's  findings.  As  avast  majority  of  as- 
teroids in  our  solar  system  are  found  in 
this  ancient  scrap  yard  of  space  debris, 
understanding  when  and  how  it  formed 
is  an  important  step  in  fully  describing 
our  solar  system's  history. 

Source 

Science  317  (5836):  pages  345-347,  July 
20,2007 


Researchers 

Professor  Maria  Sokolowski  and  post- 
doctoral fellow  Ken  Dawson-ScuUy  of 
UTM. 

Findings 

The  team  discovered  that  a  single  ge- 
netic pathway  could  be  manipulated  to 
protect  fruit  flies  and  locusts  from  neu- 
ral damage  due  to  extreme  heat  stress. 

Method 

A  gene  responsible  for  foraging  behav- 
iour in  fruit  flies  also  produces  a  pro- 
tein known  as  PKG.  The  team  increased 
temperature  levels  by  5  degrees  Celsius 
per  minute  starting  at  close  to  room 
temperature  (22  degrees). 

Results 

The  flies  that  had  higher  levels  of 
PKG  experienced  neural  problems 
at  lower  temperatures  compared  to 
flies  with  lower  levels  of  PKG. 

Additional  work  by  Gary  Arm- 
strong and  Mel  Robertson  of  Queen's 
University  showed  that  locusts  in- 
jected with  a  PKG  inhibitor  while 
under  rising  heat  exhibited  quickly 
increased  protection  of  their  neural 
areas. 


Implications 

A  fever  is  the  body's  natural  and  benefi- 
cial response  to  some  form  of  infection. 
A  higher  temperature  makes  it  difficult 
for  invaders  to  carry  out  their  work 
and  allows  the  body's  immune  system 
to  take  care  of  the  threat.  In  small  chil- 
dren, a  long-lasting,  severe  fever  (over 
42  degrees  Celsius)  can  sometimes  re- 
sult in  brain  damage. 

The  PKG  pathway  exists  in  other  or- 
ganisms besides  flies  and  locusts.  It  is 


conceivable  that  this  pathway,  or  a 
similar  one,  may  function  in  much  the 
same  way  in  humans.  If  this  is  the  case, 
when  a  child  is  undergoing  a  severe  fe- 
ver and  risks  neurological  damage,  in- 
hibitors to  reduce  the  proteins  created 
by  the  pathway  may  reduce  damage 
like  in  the  flies  studied. 

Source 

http://www.news.utoronto.ca/ 
bin6/070827-3364.asp 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


mi, 


This  pleasant  pond  is  part  of  the  ZooWoods  next  to  Ramsey  Wright.  K  was  designed  as 
an  experiment  to  test  how  native  plants  would  grow  in  an  space  limited  urban  environ- 
ment. It  also  doubles  as  a  garbage  dump  for  some  people. 


//SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Finally,  I  can  stop  wasting 
ail  that  body  heat 

A  cell  phone  that  is  powered  simply 
by  the  heat  of  your  hand  sounds  like 
science  fiction,  but  for  researchers 
at  the  Fraunhofer  Institute  for  Inte- 
grated Circuits,  it  is  a  completely 
plausible  idea.  They  have  developed 
a  technique  for  converting  body 
heat  into  electricity,  using  a  thermo- 
electric generator  (TEG).  The  TEG 
gets  its  electrical  energy  from  the 
difference  in  temperature  between 
hot  and  cold  environments  and  uses 
the  same  principles  as  a  typical 
TEG  comprised  of  semiconductor 
elements.  These  generate  only  200 
millivolts  of  electricity,  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  body's  surface 
temperature  and  its  environment  is 
too  small  to  produce  more  energy. 
However,  most  electronic  devices 
need  at  minimum  one  or  two  volts 
to  run.  Engineers  have  found  a  way 
around  this  problem  by  creating  cir- 
cuits that  run  on  only  200  millivolts. 
So  far,  they  have  been  able  to  build 
whole  electronic  systems  that  run 
on  body  heat  alone.  Scientists  have 
speculated  that  a  possible  applica- 
tion for  the  technology  might  be 
powering  medical  equipment  that 
attach  to  the  body,  such  as  breath- 
ing and  heart  rate  monitors. 
Source:  Fraunhofer-Gesellschaft 
Research  News 

The  body  heat  machine  in  action: 

http://www.  fraunhofer.  de/fhg/EN/ 
bigimg/2007/rn8folg.jsp 

Tiny  bird-dinosaur  probably 
tasted  like  chicl^en 

A  newfound  species  of  dinosaur, 
Mahakala  omnogovae,  may  mark 
an  integral  step  in  the  evolution- 
ary history  of  dinosaurs  and  birds. 
The  80-million-year-old  fossil  was 
recently  unearthed  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gobi  desert  and  mea- 
sures 70  centimeters  from  head  to 
tail.  Many  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
last  ten  years  have  suggested  that 
some  dinosaurs  were  feathered  but 
until  now,  supporting  evidence  was 
scarce.  The  fact  that  Mahakala  is  so 
small  strengthens  the  theory  that 
during  their  evolution  into  birds, 
some  theropods,  or  bipedal  car- 
nivorous dinosaurs,  decreased  in 
size.  "Miniaturization  has  long  been 
considered  crucial  to  the  origin 
of  flight,"  said  Alan  Turner  of  New 
York's  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  "Now  Mahakala  is  providing 
the  first  signs  of  some  of  these  early 
evolutionary  steps."  Mahakala  gets 
its  name  from  a  Tibetan  Buddhist 
protector  deity  and  is  related  to  the 
family  of  dinosaurs  known  as  drom- 
aeosaurids,  which  includes  the  Ve- 
lociraptor. 
Source:  Science 
An  illustration  of  Mahakala 
omnogovae:  http://news.nation- 
algeographic.  com/news/bigpho- 
tos/55357504.html 
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Oh,  the  twisted  webs  we 
weave! 


A  colossal  spider  web  is  stirring 
controversy  amongst  entomolo- 
gists. The  180-metre-long  web  was 
bright  white  when  first  discovered 
in  Lake  Tawakoni  State  Park,  near 
Willis  Point,  Texas — but  not  any- 
more. "Now  it's  filled  with  so  many 
mosquitoes  that  it's  turned  a  little 
brown.  There  are  times  you  can  lit- 
erally hear  the  screech  of  millions  of 
mosquitoes  caught  in  those  webs," 
said  park  superintendent  Donna 
Garde.  Spider  experts  are  unsure 


of  exactly  how  it  formed.  Some  be- 
lieve social  cobweb  spiders  work- 
ing together  built  the  gigantic  web. 
Others  believe  that  the  web  is  the 
result  of  a  mass  dispersal  in  which 
spiders  make  webs  to  move  away 
from  each  other.  The  rarity  of  this 
event  is  also  in  question.  "From 
what  I'm  hearing,  it  could  be  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  event,"  said  Her- 
bert A.  Pase,  a  Texas  Forest  Service 
entomologist.  But  John  Jackman,  a 
professor  and  extension  entomolo- 
gist for  Texas  A&M  University,  said 
that  similar  webs  are  found  every 
few  years.  The  web  is  expected  to 
last  until  the  spiders  begin  to  die 
out  in  the  fall. 
Source:  Star-Telegram.com 


college  pro  summer 

■■■■■■■■  MANAGEMENT 

PAINTERS  JOBS 

Job  Description: 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  run  their  own  painting  business 
for  the  summer.  College  Pro  provides  extensive  management  training, 
marketing  support  and  comprehensive  field  and  administrative 
support.  Your  job  will  be  to  promote  the  business,  estimate  and  sell 
jobs,  hire  10-14  painters,  maintain  high  quality  standards  and  manage 
the  finances  of  the  business. 

Qualifications: 

You  must  be  extremely  hardworking,  goal-orientated,  have  a  drive  to 
succeed  and  have  a  preference  to  lead  people. 

Wage: 

Your  earnings  will  depend  on  your  sales  volume. 
Last  summer  the  average  franchisee  made  $16,500. 


Locations: 

Opportunities  across  Ontario 


To  Apply: 

To  obtain  more  information  or  to  fill  out 
an  application  visit 
www.collegepro.com 


This  explains  why  emo 
music  sucks 

Researchers  have  found  that  de- 
pression can  be  more  damaging  to 
your  health  than  certain  chronic 
ailments.  The  study  compared  the 
effect  of  depression  on  a  person's 
health  to  the  effects  of  four  other 
chronic  diseases:  angina,  arthritis, 
asthma,  and  diabetes.  The  magni- 
tude of  each  condition  was  calcu- 
lated by  asking  participants  about 
their  ability  to  perform  everyday 
activities  such  as  remembering  in- 
formation or  moving  around.  Then  a 
number  between  0  and  100  was  as- 
signed, indicating  the  participant's 
relative  health  score.  Main  findings 
revealed  that  a  person's  health  was 
weakened  to  a  greater  degree  by 
depression  than  it  was  for  any  of 
the  other  four  diseases.  Having  de- 
pression in  addition  to  one  of  the 
four  chronic  diseases  tested  could 
put  one's  health  at  further  risk.  De- 
pression and  diabetes  were  found 
to  be  the  worst  combination.  The 
study  shows  that  a  person  is  living 
at  approximately  60  per  cent  of  full 
health  if  they  live  with  diabetes  and 
depression  simultaneously  for  one 
year.  The  team  says  that  the  study 
shows  a  need  to  manage  depression 
alongside  chronic  illnesses.  They 
claim  that  a  patient's  condition  can- 
not improve  if  they  are  depressed, 
as  the  depression  will  continue  to 
worsen  the  patient's  health. 
Source:  Lancet  Medical  Journal 


Don't  trade  in  your  kid  for  a 
monkey  just  yet 

An  unprecedented  study  has  found 
that  children  are  smarter  than 


chimpanzees — at  least  in  some  in- 
stances. Researchers  at  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  for  Evolutionary 
Anthropology  in  Leipzig,  Germany 
compared  the  capabilities  of  105 
two-year-old  children  to  that  of  106 
chimpanzees  and  32  orangutans.  In 
one  of  the  tests,  subjects  watched  a 
researcher  pop  open  a  plastic  tube 
and  then  opened  the  plastic  tube 
themselves.  The  toddlers  were  able 
to  imitate  the  example  successfully. 
Conversely,  the  chimpanzees  and 
orangutans  attempted  to  open  the 
tube  by  using  their  teeth,  or  smash- 
ing it.  Overall,  the  team  found  that 
children  had  better  social  learning 
skills  and  could  figure  out  non-ver- 
bal communications  and  the  intent 
of  another  person's  actions  better 
than  the  apes.  However,  both  the 
children  and  the  apes  had  a  com- 
parable performance  score  when  it 
came  to  "physical  cognitive  skills", 
including  concepts  such  as  causal- 
ity and  quantities.  Researchers  be- 
lieve their  results  help  explain  the 
evolution  of  human  cognition,  as 
chimpanzees  are  our  closest  genet- 
ic relative. 
Source:  Science 

World  predicted  to  be  33% 
less  cute  in  50  years 

If  current  melting  sea  ice  estimates 
hold  true,  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
polar  bears  may  well  have  disap- 
peared by  2050.  Unfortunately, 
polar  bears  may  be  facing  an  even 
grimmer  outlook  than  that.  A  re- 
port released  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  states  that  arctic  ice  may  be 
diminishing  more  rapidly  than  cur- 
rent computer  models  are  predict- 
ing. Right  now,  sea  ice  is  melting  the 
fastest  along  the  northern  coasts  of 
Alaska  and  Russia,  and  is  at  an  all 


time  low  this  year.  Arctic  sea  ice  is 
anticipated  to  recede  even  more  this 
month.  By  mid-century,  some  16,000 
polar  bears  could  be  gone  complete- 
ly, the  result  of  being  thrust  onto 
land  due  to  a  lack  of  sea  ice.  Polar 
bears  cannot  hunt  as  well  on  land  as 
they  can  in  the  water  and  the  lack  of 
food  would  mean  poor  reproductive 
rates  and  high  infant  mortality.  The 
report  is  intended  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  whether  polar  bears 
should  be  listed  as  an  endangered 
species.  A  final  decision  is  expected 
in  January. 

Source:  US  Geological  Survey 
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Welcome  Back 


If  you're  looking  for  direction  in  your  career,  just  read 
the  signs.  They'll  tell  you  we've  created  an  environment 
that  supports  your  professional  growth  and  success.  At 
Ernst  &  Young,  we'll  get  you  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Visit  us  at  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our  Facebook.com  group. 
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Front  and  (Varsity)  Centre 

The  corner  of  Bloor  and  Devonshire  has  a  different  face  this  year, 
as  U  of  T  opens  the  doors  of  the  new  Varsity  Centre 


The  new  Varsity  Centre  features  a  400  metre  track,  indoor  soccer  and  driving  range  during  the  winters,  and  extra  practice  space  for  intramural  teams. 


The  eight-lane  state-of-the-art  track  is  sure  to  please  all  runners  (walkers,  hurdlers, 
and  general  bipedalists). 


Masha  Sidorova 


Many  were  sad  to  say  goodbye  to 
the  old  Varsity  Stadium,  with  its 
grand  legacy  of  Grey  Cup  glory,  but 
the  new  facility  has  so  much  more 
to  offer  U  of  T  students.  Unlike  the 
walled-in  former  stadium,  which 
had  a  peak  seating  capacity  of 
27.000,  the  Varsity  Centre's  5000- 
seat  grandstand  leaves  a  wide- 
open  west  side  view  for  passersby. 

That  visual  accessibility  reflects 
a  new  philosophy,  too.  It's  not  just 
about  elite  athletes  anymore — it's 
place  where  all  U  of  T  students 
can  find  something  to  do.  Whether 
it's  running  on  the  state-of-the-art 
eight-lane  track,  enjoying  a  Varsity 
Blues  game,  playing  intramural 
soccer  under  the  dome  in  winter 
or  just  flipping  open  a  laptop  in 
the  stands  (which  will  be  wireless 
in  a  few  weeks)between  classes. 
Varsity  Centre's  definitely  the  big- 
gest outdoor  "student  centre"  on 
campus. 

Grad   student   Blago  Blagoev, 


Head  Residence  Advisor  at  Gradu- 
ate House  and  intramural  soccer 
player  throughout  his  academic 
career  at  U  of  T,  was  blown  away 
when  the  dome  went  up  for  the  first 
time  last  January.  "It's  been  fantas- 
tic to  play  in  the  soccer  league  at 
the  Varsity  Field  both  in  the  winter 
indoor  season  and  over  the  sum- 
mer. The  quality  of  the  surface  and 
everything  else,  from  the  lights  to 
the  washrooms,  has  been  excel- 
lent. For  these  reasons,  the  field 
has  been  a  big  draw  both  for  our 
long-term  and  short-term  residents 
at  Grad  House.  It  has  made  us  feel 
like  we  may  be  better  players  than 
we  actually  are.  Thanks  to  the  Var- 
sity facility,  we  have  managed  to 
enjoy  an  active  lifestyle,  and  I'm 
sure  we'll  keep  many  great  memo- 
ries from  our  time  at  U  of  T." 

Waiting  lists  have  been  a  big  is- 
sue in  intramural  sports,  which  are 
enjoyed  by  over  9,000  students. 
Dozens  of  teams  sit  idly  by  each 
year,  hoping  for  field  time  that  of- 
ten never  materializes  because  U 


of  T's  fields  are  packed  to  the  limit. 
The  dome  promises  to  reduce  that 
list  dramatically,  particularly  for 
the  soccer  teams  that  represent  30 
per  cent  of  the  current  waiting  list. 

Another  interesting  wintertime 
feature  is  the  golf  driving  range  un- 
der the  dome,  which  is  free  for  stu- 
dents. But  if  golf  and  soccer  aren't 
your  thing,  you  can  still  get  away 
from  the  books  at  the  nearby  reno- 
vated arena,  also  part  of  Varsity 
Centre,  which  offers  recreational 
skating  and  pick-up  hockey. 

This  season.  Varsity  Centre  is 
also  filling  our  Varsity  Blues  teams 
with  confidence  and  pride  at  their 
new  home  base.  The  stands  were 
already  put  to  the  test  during  the 
first  home  Varsity  Footbalt  game 
on  Sept.  3,  when  students  in  the 
3000-plus  crowd  got  a  taste  of 
school  spirit.  "It  was  great  to  see 
so  many  students  show  up  to  sup- 
port our  football  team,"  said  third 
year  student  Kristi  Nattress.  Physi- 
cal education  student  Sarah  Boyle 
agreed:  "1  had  a  great  time  catch- 


ing up  with  friends  in  the  stands 
and  cheering  on  the  football  team." 
The  football  team  has  high  hopes 
this  season  and  the  filled  stands 
should  boost  their  confidence.  Af- 


ter seven  years  of  planning  for  this 
historic  site  to  get  its  facelift,  2007- 
08  should  provide  an  interesting 
glimpse  at  sports  and  recreation 
for  all  students  at  U  of  T. 
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Great  Expectations 

Despite  slow  start,  team  remains  upbeat  and  confident 


LET  THE  GAMES  BEGIN:  U  of  T  pitcher  Jake  Gallo  and  second-baseman  Mike  Datiiroc  play  ball. 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Going  into  ttie  season,  men's  base- 
ball coach  Dan  Lang  believed  his 
team  was  primed  to  take  a  step 
forward.  After  finishing  third  in  the 
OUA  with  a  10-8  record  in  2006,  and 
with  top-ranked  Brock  (14-4  last  sea- 
son) facing  a  major  roster  overhaul, 
things  looked  promising  -  at  least  on 


paper. 

"I  don't  think  Brock  will  be  as  good 
as  in  years  past,"  said  Lang.  "Their 
roster  has  a  lot  of  young  players  this 
season,  while  our  team  is  largely  the 
same  group  that  made  it  to  the  play- 
offs last  year,  only  with  more  experi- 
ence." Despite  losing  all  three  games 
to  the  Badgers  in  2006  (all  close,  low- 
scoring  affairs),  Lang  is  confident 
that  his  sawy,  veteran-laden  squad 


can  leap-frog  a  relatively  green'  Bad- 
gers roster  in  the  standings. 

With  the  current  talent  on  the  Var- 
sity Blues,  it's  tough  to  argue  with 
his  logic.  Still  in  the  fold  are  OUA  all- 
stars  Jake  Gallo,  Travis  Skelton  and 
Mike  Dahiroc.  Gallo,  2006's  pitcher 
of  the  year,  leads  a  staff  which  was 
among  the  best  in  the  Ontario  divi- 
sion last  year,  while  outfielder  Tra- 
vis Skelton  and  second  baseman 


Dahiroc  form  a  uniform  order  for  the 
Blues. 

When  asked  about  any  expecta- 
tions for  2007,  team  captain  Nick 
Cunjak  merely  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  his  coach.  Cunjak,  the  most 
senior  member  of  the  team  and  a 
masters  student  at  OISE,  believes 
that  it's  not  a  question  of  if  his  team 
will  claim  top  spot,  but  when:  "I  told 
the  guys  the  goal  is  not  for  a  perfect 
season.  That's  difficult  to  do  and 
can't  be  our  expectation.  All  we  can 
do  is  work  hard  because  talent  alone 
may  make  you  a  good  team,  but  it 
takes  a  lot  of  work  to  become  great. 
We  rank  right  up  there  with  the  best 
in  the  OUA  and  there's  no  reason  we 
shouldn't  contend  for  a  title." 

The  Blues  won't  have  to  wait  long 
to  test  their  mettle  against  their  ri- 
vals as  they  travel  to  Community 
Park  this  Saturday  for  a  double  dip 
with  the  Badgers.  Brock  comes  in 
limping  with  a  1-2  record  to  start 
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the  season,  but  after  all  the  build  up 


coming  into  the  meeting,  there's  no 
way  Toronto  will  take  this  Badgers 
team  lightly,  especially  if  it  is  only 
playing  possum. 

Toronto  learned  that  lesson  this 
past  weekend,  when  they  seemed 
clearly  underwhelmed  by  their  op- 
ponents from  Laurier.  The  Golden 
Hawks  took  advantage  of  a  Blues 
team  that,  as  team  captain  Nick 
Cunjuk  said,  was  just  "not  as  hungry 
against  lesser  competition." 

In  game  one,  Laurier  took  an  early 
lead  going  up  by  three  runs  in  the 
fourth  inning  against  a  listless  Blues 
squad.  The  Hawks  out-hit  the  Blues 
8-5,  and  Toronto  simply  failed  to  ex- 
ecute, registering  three  errors  that 
led  directly  to  runs  by  the  oppos- 
ing team.  Despite  this,  U  of  T  was 
still  in  the  game  until  the  very  end, 
tying  the  game  with  two  runs  in  the 
seventh,  before  Laurier  eventually 
broke  through  with  the  game-win- 
ning run  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth 
for  a  5-4  win. 

Shortstop  Damien  Eccelton  led 
the  way  for  the  Golden  Hawks  and 
finished  the  game  2-4  with  two  RBls, 
while  pitcher  Brad  Binns  went  the 
final  six  innings  without  giving  up 
an  earned  run.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  mound,  pitcher  Tyler  Wilson 
had  a  rough  outing  for  the  Blues, 
allowing  three  runs  to  score  in  his 
four  innings,  while  the  vaunted  To- 
ronto offence  was  largely  silent  with 
the  exception  of  first  baseman  Jake 
Lekas,  who  chimed  in  with  two  RBIs. 
The  Blues  would  end  the  Saturday 
series  0-2  against  Laurier,  desperate 
to  redeem  themselves  in  Sunday's 
tilt  with  Waterloo. 

Anticipating  the  importance  of  mo- 
mentum heading  into  their  matchup 
with  Brock  this  weekend,  Toronto 
showed  that  they  were  more  than 
just  a  paper  tiger,  and  really  took  it  to 
the  Warriors.  The  Blues  scored  ear- 
ly and  often  on  Sunday,  and  looked 
more  like  a  team  with  great  expec- 
tations in  defeating  their  opponents 
7-3.  Their  record  now  stands  at  a 
respectable  2-2  to  begin  the  season, 
but  it's  hardly  the  start  that  coach 
and  players  envisioned  from  such  a 
talented  group. 


See  yeu  sit  tlie  game. 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


FOOTBALL 

Friday,  September  14 

vs.  Laurier  -  7:00  p.m. 
Varsity  Centre 

LACROSSE 

Saturday,  September  15 

Men  vs.  Trent  -  2:00  p.m. 
Back  Campus 

RUGBY 

Saturday,  September  15 

Men  vs.  Queen's  -  2:00  p.m. 
Scarborough  Campus 

BASEBALL 

Sunday,  September  16 

Men  vs.  McMaster  - 1  p.m. 
Scarborough  Campus 


BOX  OFFICE 
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Royal  Flush 

Blues  go  down  to  more  physical  Paladins 


Dan  Dadula 


The  scene  after  the  game  was  ex- 
cruciating. As  I  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  saw  a  group  of  players 
brandishing  ice  packs,  covered  in 
tensor  bandages,  it  looked  more 
like  a  battlefield  than  a  rugby  pitch. 
1  soon  realized  that  rugby  is  not  a 
game  for  the  faint  of  heart. For  one 
day  at  least,  the  Blues  were  more 
like  the  black  and  blues.  In  a  game 
against  Royal  Military  College  the 
result  almost  seemed  apropos. 
Coming  off  a  2-6  season  the  Blues 
were  hoping  to  start  2007  off  strong, 
but  with  a  tough  game  coming  up 
this  weekend  against  Queens,  To- 
ronto will  have  to  lick  their  wounds 
in  a  hurry  following  a  33-14  loss  to 
RMC  this  past  weekend. 

Luckily  for  them.  Queens  will 
offer  a  different  experience  than 
what  the  Blues  endured  this  week- 
end against  the  Paladins.  As  Blues 
head  coach  Edward  Sun  says: 

"The  Golden  Gaels  have  a  qual- 
ity side  in  terms  of  just  pure  tal- 
ent. They  can  pretty  much  do 
whatever  they  want  on  the  field 
with  their  skilled  players,  and  they 
play  a  wide  game.  They  always  try 
to  avoid  the  crash  and  bang  style 
because  it  would  waste  the  s  they 
have  on  their  roster." 

Avoiding  the  crash  and  bang  style 
will  be  a  key  for  the  Blues  who  play 
a  pretty  wide  game  themselves. 
"We  always  try  to  play  a  wider 
game,"  says  Sun,  "because  we  have 
quality  backs  who've  got  pace  to 
burn.  The  bottom  line  is  passing 
the  ball  more  than  five  meters  out, 
so  we  always  go  wide  and  try  to  go 
with  the  flow  of  the  game  in  terms 
of  the  direction  of  the  ball." 


Against  RMC,  however,  that  plan 
was  derailed  by  a  number  of  penal- 
ties in  the  first  half  ,  with"general 
lapses  in  concentration"  as  assis- 
tant coach  Garth  Gottfried  put  it. 
It  wasn't  until  the  second  half  that 
the  team  finally  started  to  figure 
things  out,  scoring  two  tries  in  a 
span  of  ten  minutes.  Outside  centre 
Zack  Besner  scored  one,  bringing  a 
great  deal  of  intensity  to  the  entire 
game.  The  rest  of  the  scoring  came 
from  Onome  "Iggy"  Igharoro  and 
a  two-point  conversion  from  wing 
Alex  Koppel. 

In  past  seasons,  Toronto  has  had 
difficulty  keeping  their  opponents 
off  the  board  with  some  notable 
games  being  a  107-13  loss  to  Brock 
as  well  as  a  46-0  whitewash  against 
a  Queen's  team  that  comes  in  later 
this  week.  Nonetheless,  team  Cap- 
tain Peter  Braun  sees  hope  for  the 
future. 

"We  started  our  lines  out  a  bit 
better  in  this  game.  Last  year  we 
were  just  an  absolute  disaster  with 
that.  We've  also  got  a  backline  this 
year  that  can  pretty  much  run 
through  or  around  any  team  we 
face.  We're  really  looking  to  ship 
it  out  wide  and  let  those  guys  do 
their  magic." 

Magic  or  not,  the  Blues  could 
use  a  change  of  luck,  losing  by  an 
average  of  30  points  per  contest  in 
2006.  Given  that,  you  have  to  con- 
sider Saturday's  score  a  marked 
improvement.  With  what  coach 
Sun  describes  as  a  very  youthful 
squad,  minor  gains  can  be  con- 
sidered baby  steps.  And  with  a 
full  rugby  season  averaging  eight 
games  long,  every  opportunity  is 
crucial,  whether  for  immediate 
gains  or  player  development. 


UNIVERSITY  OFTORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 
COUNCIL  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

NOTICE  OF  BY-ELECTION 
FALL  2007 

NOMINATIONS  ARE  NOW  OPEN 
FOR  3  STUDENT  REPS: 

Two  females  and  one  male  will  be  elected  on  an  at  large  basis, 

provided  that  at  least  one  representative  is  a  part-time 
undergraduate  student.  All  positions  are  for  a  term  of  2  years 
ending  April  30, 2009. 

All  University  ofToronto  students  who  are  registered  on  the  St.  George 
campus  and  pay  an  Athletic  Centre  fee  are  eligible  to  stand  for  election,  to 
nominate  candidates  and  to  vote. 

Nominations  close  on  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26  at  5  p.m.  and  elections  wi 
be  held  on  TUISPM,  OCTOBER  l  and  W^^ 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  overall  Athletics  and  Recreation  policy 
including:  policy  on  facility  planning  and  rentals;  fees  and  staffing;  allocation 
of  funds  to  program  areas. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  in  the  Main  Office,  Program 
Office  -  main  floor,  room  2083,  Athletic  Centre  or  on  the  faculty 
website  -  www.utoronto.ca/physical.   Nomination  papers  must  be 
filed  at  any  of  these  offices.  Nominations  received  elsewhere  or  after  that 
time  will  be  invalid. 
For  full  Information,  please  contact  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer,  978-2 1 36 


//A  FEW  GOOD  MEN 


Wanna  score  for  The  Blues? 
Assistant  Garth  Gottfried  is  holding 
tryouts  this  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  at  5  o'clock  on  back  campus. 
Says  Gottfried:  "It  doesn't  hurt  to 
open  up  all  avenues.  My  message 
to  students  out  there  is  to  come 
out  and  experience  a  practice. . . 
anyone  is  still  welcome  to  try  out  if 
they  have  an  interest  in  rugby." 


Hooker  Farshad  Azadian  (seen  here)  tries  to  recover  possesion  for  the  Blues  during  a 
line-out. 


double 

cheeseburger 

At  participiitinci  McDonald's"  restaurants  in  Canada. 
'  'Mm  McUynald  s 
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The  Varsity 


Grow  your  'tUfB 


what  makes  o  leader?  How  about  someone  like  you. 

Shell  is  a  leader  in  developing  new  technologies  to  help  find,  extract  and 
deliver  energy  solutions  in  a  socially  and  environmentally  responsible  way. 
With  our  innovative  team  of  tenacious  problem-solvers,  we're  ready  to 
continue  leading  the  way  into  the  future  and  meet  some  of  the  world's 
biggest  energy  challenges. 

To  help  get  us  there,  we're  looking  for  motivated  creative  thinkers  who 
are  interested  in  a  career  that  is  more  than  just  a  job.  It's  o  relationship 
that  begins  by  being  part  of  a  team  where  new  employees  learn  from 
the  experts,  and  become  experts  themselves. 

Our  competitive  compensation  and  valuable  learning  and  development 
opportunities  are  designed  to  attract  the  best.  We  offer  a  safe  work 
environment,  and  promote  diversity,  ethics  and  personal  responsibility 
as  key  pillars  of  our  business  principles. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

»  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
«  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

»^  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416.924.3240/1«?9-1?I9 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


Come  play 
for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


ANIMATED  CHILDREN'S  PRESENTERS 
NEEDED 

To  present  fun  &  tiands-on  activities  in 
elementary  schools.  Car  and  exp.  with 
kids  req'd.  Cool  activities.  Gain  valu- 
able teaching  experience.  Pay:  $22..50/l- 
hour  class.  CALL  MAD  SCIENCE  TODAY 
AT  (416)  630-5282  Ext  31  or  email: 
employment@madscience.on.ca 

LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIQUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bloor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashida  experience  preferred. 
416449-7444. 


SALES  REP/CLERK  NEEDED 

Hello,  Are  you  seeking  an  extra  income? 
would  you  like  to  set  your  own  work 
schedule?  Work  the  hours  you  choose. 
We  have  the  answer  ,the  Job  is  suitable 
for  anyone  that  is  intrested  and  inteli- 
gent  must  be  a  computer  literate,  if  you 
are  interested  contact  Glenn  Savage  via 
Email  at:  glenn_savage85@hotmail.com 
for  more  information. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SINGLE  NATURE  LOVERS  WANTED! 

Meet  people  in  the  20  to  39  age  range. 
Discover  all  the  nooks  &  crannies  in  our 
beautiful  parks,  wvw.astrollinthepark. 
com  Christa— 416-484-WALK  (9255). 


PARKING 

Excellent  spaces  at  Spadina  and  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
spaces  are  reserved  24/7,  $80  a  month, 
call  Mark  at  416-944-0805. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


TUTORING 


TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT  LSAT  MCAX  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Group  rates.  Email  dugthetutor@yahoo. 
ca  for  free  needs  assessment.  Graduate 
Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Profes- 
sional Engineer 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  EXPERIENCED 
TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@sympatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


Advertise  in 


^VARSITY 


ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21 
characters  including  spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email.  DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday 
issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 


theYARSlTY 


The  Varsity 

takes  over  "teh  inter- 
nets" with  a  brand  new 
site!  Check  it  out  at 

www.thevarsity.ca 
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Are  U  of  T's  stocks  bombing? 


//UOFT'S 
CONTROVERSIAL  STOCKS 


ExxonlVlobil 

U  of  T  Holdings:  $8,516,000 

Chevron 

U  of  T  Holdings:  $5,519,000 

China  Mobile 

U  of  T  Holdings:  $2,907,000 

Lockheed-Martin 

UofT  Holdings:  $1,832,000 

Shell 

UofT  Holdings:  $1,685,000 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR  

This  month,  the  two  gun  clubs  at 
Hart  House  will  effectively  be  shut 
down,  due  to  an  administrative 
decision  in  June  that  said  imple- 
ments of  violence  had  no  place  in 
universities. 

Rini  Rashid  found  this  ironic, 
since  the  university  has  almost  $2 
million  in  stocks  and  bonds  with 
Lockheed-Martin,  an  aerospace 
and  advanced  technology  manu- 
facturer cited  by  Defence  News  as 
the  largest  defense  contractor  in 
the  world  by  revenue. 

Rashid,  vice-president  of  Invest- 
ing in  Integrity,  a  member  of  the  ri- 
fle club  last  year  who  never  found 
time  to  go  shoot,  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  U  of  T  has  investments 
with  a  manufacturer  of  F-35  rifles 


I  for  an  I :  Investing  in  Integrity  thinks  U  of  T's  stock  portfolio  pays  questionable  dividends.  Rini  Rashid  warned  the  university  that  its  investments  in  military  companies  and  firms 
with  questionable  policies  are  not  only  controversial,  but  unstable  in  the  long  run. 


widely  used  in  armies  and  militias, 
but  bans  sport  .35  rifles. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Asset 
Management  corporation  manag- 
es the  university's  $2.5  billion  of 
investments  in  a  roster  of  compa- 
nies, including  Lockheed-Martin, 
Chevron,  and  ExxonMobil. 


Rashid  claimed  U  of  T's  invest- 
ments would  be  more  sustainable 
if  they  preferentially  bought  stock 
in  companies  with  good  environ- 
mental, social  and  political  prac- 
tices. 

I  in  I  works  under  the  auspices 
of  the   Responsible  Investment 


Working  Group,  an  advocacy 
group  composed  mostly  of  law 
students  at  U  of  T,  who  are  work- 
ing to  put  forward  a  proposal  for  a 
new  investment  policy  that  would 
involve  all  stakeholders — that  is, 
university  staff,  faculty,  students 
and  alumni,  in  the  university's  in- 


vestments. 

According  to  a  RIWG  report,  the 
university  administration  agreed 
to  review  its  policies  "to  explore 
its  role  in  promoting  corporate 
social  responsibility"  in  a  meeting 

SEE  INVESTMENT -PG  4 


Carleton  clocks  out 


Student  reps  reprimanded  for  aligning  with  CURE 


Joshua  Rubin 


Less  than  one  week  into  the  school 
year,  700  office  staff,  technicians,  and 
other  workers  at  Carleton  University 
in  Ottawa  are  on  strike,  demanding 
pay  raises  to  bring  their  salaries  on 
par  with  those  working  similar  jobs 
in  the  community.  Both  the  Carleton 
University  Student  Association  and  the 
Graduate  Students'  Association  have 
declared  their  support  for  striking 
CURE  local  2424  members  on  campus, 
demanding  a  fair  deal  for  members  of 
the  workers'  union. 

Complicating  the  issue  is  the  fact 
that  the  presidents  of  both  student 
unions  sit  on  Carleton's  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, which  EG  chair  David  Dunn  be- 
lieves restricts  them  from  supporting 
the  strike. 

Dunn  has  questioned  their  right  to 


SEE  'STRIKE' -PG  4 


Striking  CURE  workers  line  Ottawa  streets  earlier  this  week. 


If  it  ain't  broke... 


Student  Loans  wants  your  two  cents 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Disgruntled  about  your  student 
loans?  Tell  it  to  the  man. 

The  man,  in  this  case,  is  Human 
Resources  and  Social  Develop- 
ment Minister  Monte  Solberg,  who 
has  invited  students,  parents,  and 
general  citizenry  to  air  their  views 
in  online  consultations  from  Sept. 
7  to  Sept.  28.  The  forum  is  part  of 
a  review  of  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  Program  announced  in  the 
government's  2007  budget. 

HRSDC's  annual  surveys  say  that 
student  borrowers'  satisfaction 
levels  have  ranged  between  63  and 
75  per  cent  since  2002.  Detractors 
of  CSLP,  however,  are  vocal  about 
the  program's  shortcomings. 

Common  complaints  include 
high  interest  rates  (2.5  per  cent 
above  prime  for  variable  rates  or  a 


$11 


billion  in  loan  given  last  year 

thousand  students  got 
loans  last  year 


%  (OjlujlUJ  million  in  defaulted  loans 


thousand  students  in  debt 
Source:  2007  Auditor  General's  report 


whopping  5  per  cent  above  prime 
for  a  fixed  rate)  and  harassment 
from  collection  agencies  ($450 
million,  or  around  56  per  cent,  of 
defaulted  loans  are  handled  by 

SEE  LOANS  -  PG  2 
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Career  Information  Days 


Network 
with  employers 
atUofVs 
largest  career  fair 


17-20,  2007 

1 1  a.m.-3  p.m. 


1 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
St.  George  Campus 

www.careers.utoronto.ca 


Presented  by: 

AIESEC  Toronto,  Career  Centre,  and  Engineering  Career  Centre 


r 


Tomorrow's  Professionals 
Apply  Today! 


Apply  On-line! 

OMSAS  www.ouac.on.ca/omsas/ 

'  tario  Medical  School  Application  Service 
V  'I    September  15,  2007:  Lost  day  to  register  for 
'-nne  applications 
October  1,  2007:  Application  deadline 


www.ouac.Qn.ca/olsas/  OLSAS 
Ontario  Law  School  Application  Service 

November  1,  2007:  Application  deadline  -  First  year 
May  1,  2008:  Appliciition  deadline  -  Upper  year 


TEAS  www.ouac.on.ca/teas/ 
Teacher  Education  Application  Service 

November  30,  2007:  Application  deadline 


V,  ■.■J  ,'■ .  0  u  aeon  .ca/orpas/  0  R  PAS 

Ontario  Rehabilitation  Sciences  Programs 
Application  Service 

{Audiotogy,  Ouupulional  fherapy,  Phpitdl  Jheiapy/l'liynoUieiaijy, 
Speech-Language  Pathology 
January  15,  2008:  Applicdtion  deadline 


24  hour  primate  people 

Journalists  go  bananas  for  famed  primatologist  at  Canadian  stop-over 
on  grueling  lecture  tour 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Renowned  primatologist  and  conser- 
vationist Jane  Goodall  made  a  quick 
stop  on  her  round-the-world  lecture 
tour  to  speak  with  journalists  on 
Wednesday  morning,  before  jump- 
ing on  a  plane  to  Saskatoon.  When 
Dr  Goodall  returns  to  Toronto,  she'll 
give  a  lecture,  "Gombe  &  Beyond",  to 
a  sold-out  crowd  in  Con  Hall. 

The  morning  of  the  impromptu 
press  conference  marked  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Goodall's  arrival  in  Tan- 
zania's Gombe  Nation  Park  to  start  her 
pioneering  work  with  chimpanzees. 

"We  missed  our  chance,  but  this  is 
the  anniversary,"  she  remarked  before 
moving  on  to  discuss  the  work  for  the 
Jane  Goodall  Institute  that  brought 
her  to  Toronto. 

"There's  no  point  in  exhausting 
ourselves  doing  conservation  work  if 
we  aren't  also  trying  to  raise  the  next 
generation  to  be  better  stewards  than 
ourselves,"  she  said. 

Those  aren't  idle  words.  Roots 
&  Shoots,  JGl's  youth  program,  in- 
volves over  9,000  groups  in  100 
countries.  On  Sunday,  Goodall  will 
meet  with  some  of  these  young 
people  from  Toronto  groups,  when 
Victoria  college  hosts  the  Roots  & 
Shoots  festival  from  10  a.m.  to  12 
p.m. 

Goodall's  Con  Hall  lecture  will  dis- 
cuss conservation  strategies  for  Af- 
rica, including  microcredit  lending 
to  women,  scholarships  to  allow  vil- 
lagers to  get  higher  education,  fair 
trade  farming  practices,  and  HIV/ 
Aids  education,  alongside  fostering 
a  love  of  nature  in  youth  worldwide. 

"You  have  to  ask  people  'what  do 
you  care  about,'  and  try  and  direct 
them  within  those  areas,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Jane  Goodall's  public  lecture 
"Gombe  &  Beyond"  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  September  15  at  7:00  p.m.  in 
Con  Hall.  A  book  signing  will  follow. 


Dr.  Goodall  and  her  companion,  Mr.  H,  a  well-traveled  monkey. 


THE  UNiVERSiTY  PROFESSOR 

LECTURE  SERIES 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

ON  MIRACLES 
OF  NATURE 

Mental  Time  Travel 


Endei  TUIving 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Department  of  Psychology 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Tuesday,  September  25,  2007 
7:30pm 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 

FREE  ADMISSION 
GENERAL  SEATING 
Doors  open  at  6:30PM 


presented  by 
GLOBAL 

KNOWLEDGE 
f  OUNDATION 


sponsored  by 

UNIVHUSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 

and 

Elderwood  Foundation 


For  more  information 

visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  call  416-946-7950 


'LOANS' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

private  agencies  and  the  rest  are 
collected  by  the  Canadian  Rev- 
enue Agency). 

U  of  T  alum  Leena  Sharma  said 
that,  of  all  her  debts,  she's  repaying 
her  OSAP  loans  last  because  they 
have  the  lowest  interest  rate.  "I'm 
glad  I  had  the  help  at  the  time,  but 
I'd  stress  more  grants  and  scholar- 
ships," she  said.  "Students  should 
leave  school  with  less  debt." 

How  long  till  Sharma  finishes 
repaying  her  loans?  "Maybe  a  few 
years,"  she  conceeded.  Christina, 
her  co-worker,  had  a  drearier  out- 
look: "Forever,  until  I  die.  At  my  fu- 
neral, they'll  be  the  ones  robbing 
my  grave."  Christina  declined  to 
give  her  last  name,  under  fear  of 
"blacklisting"  by  U  of  T. 

Third-year  student  Daniel  Kim, 
meanwhile,  has  no  idea  how  he'll 
repay  his  OSAP  loans.  "I'm  not 
even  thinking  about  it,"  he  said. 
"It's  good  that  they  don't  have  in- 
terest until  we  graduate,  at  least. 
It's  ok,  it's  better  than  nothing." 

Registered  Education  Savings 
Plans  are  also  due  for  an  overhaul; 
the  budget  will  increase  the  life- 
time limit  from  $42,000  to  $50,000 
and  eliminate  the  annual  limit. 


ONTARIO  UNivERsmes'  APPUCATiON  CENTRE  1 70  Resea  rch  La  ne 
 —   Guelph  ON  NIG  5E2 

CENTRE  DE  DEMANOE  O  ADMISSION 

AUX  UNIVERSITES  OE  L  ONTARIO  WWW.OUaC.On.Ca 
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Pekka  packs  up 

Prof,  dean  and  vice-provost  leaves  admin  pressure  for  high-energy  position 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Pekka  Sinervo,  U  of  T's  dean  of 
Arts  &  Science,  has  announced  he 
is  leaving  the  university  next  June, 
a  year  before  his  term  as  dean  ex- 
pires. 

The  U  of  T  graduate,  who  joined 
the  faculty  as  a  plucky  assistant 
professor  of  physics  in  1990,  rose 
quickly  through  the  ranks,  making 
full  professor  in  1995. 

When  Carl  Amrhein  vacated 
the  dean's  chair  in  2003,  U  of  T's 
then-president  Robert  Birgeneau 
quickly  appointed  Sinervo,  by  then 
vice-dean  of  Arts  &  Science  and 
no  longer  wet  behind  the  ears,  to 
the  faculty's  top  job  until  the  uni- 
versity could  choose  a  more  per- 


//  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Bong  ban  could  cause 
problems 

Members  of  Calgary's  city  council 
may  soon  try  to  clamp  down  on 
drug  use  in  the  city  by  banning  the 
sale  of  drug  gear  by  retail  stores. 
Bong,  pipes,  and  other  drug  para- 
phernalia are  available  legally  in 
most  stores  across  Canada,  since 
they  moonlight  as  tools  for  smok- 
ing tobacco.  City  councillors  are 
concerned,  however,  that  the  gear 
is  being  used  by  crack  addicts  and 
contributing  to  the  city's  problems 
with  drug  use.  The  success  of  the 
new  law  is  doubtful,  according  to 
critics  interviewed  by  the  Calgary 
Herald,  who  cite  legal  problems 
and  the  possibility  that  the  selling 
of  drug  paraphernalia  would  go 
underground. 

Prof  surge  in  the  works 

It  wasn't  just  your  imagination; 
the  campus  is  getting  more 
crowded  year  by  year.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  has  increased  26 
per  cent  over  the  last  few  years, 
while  the  number  of  faculty  have 
risen  a  paltry  eight  per  cent.  As  a 
result,  the  university  is  promising 
more  legroom  for  its  future  Arts 
and  Science  students,  announcing 
plans  to  reduce  first-year  intake 
numbers  for  the  next  five  years. 
By  2011,  the  department  is  hop- 
ing the  student-to-teacher  ratio 
will  be  back  to  pre-cohort  levels 
of  25:1. 

"With  smaller  enrolments,  the 
faculty  will  be  able  to  provide 
students  more  access  to  courses 
they  prefer  instead  of  just  the 
minimum  courses  required  to 
graduate,"  said  faculty  registrar 
and  secretary  Glenn  Loney  in  a 
release  from  the  university. 

UTSC.  welcomes  new 
principal 

UTSC's  new  principal  is  getting  his 
wings  in  a  ceremony  on  the  subur- 
ban campus  this  Monday.  Profes- 
sor Franco  Vaccarino  will  take  the 
reigns  from  Professor  Kwong-loi 
Shun  as  the  college's  ninth  prin- 
cipal. Open  to  all  students,  this 
will  be  Vaccarino's  official  instal- 
lation ceremony,  having  presided 
over  the  position  since  July  1.  The 
psychologist,  who  first  set  foot  on 
UTSC  as  an  assistant  professor  in 


manent  replacement.  Five  months 
later,  U  of  T  picked  Sinervo  as  that 
replacement.  His  term  began  in 
January  2004,  and  was  to  last  until 
June  2009. 

During  his  term  as  dean,  Sinervo 
test-drove  a  new  set  of  duties  as 
the  university's  first  vice-provost 
of  first-entry  programs.  The  post, 
created  last  year  as  part  of  U  of  T's 
program  to  improve  the  student 
experience,  saw  Sinervo  speaking 
for  Arts  &  Science,  U  of  T  at  Mis- 
sissauga,  U  of  T  at  Scarborough, 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
Music  and  Physical  Education  and 
Health. 

Sinervo  will  instead  depart  early 
for  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  pursue 
his  research  at  the  Large  Hadron 
Collider  apparatus. 


Dean  Sinervo  in  his  former  office. 


1984,  won't  be  covering  new  terri- 
tory. 

"I  began  my  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Scarborough 
campus  and  so  I  am  very  happy 
to  come  back  to  the  community  in 
this  role...l  look  forward  to  work- 


ing with  students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty to  steward  that  growth,"  said 
Vaccarino  in  a  U  of  T  news  item. 
His  origins  on  the  far-flung  cam- 
pus are  followed  by  a  history  of 
involvement  in  government  and 
international  projects. 


i^utrky  Courses 

What  weird,  offbeat  or  unforgiveable 
offerings  stand  out  in  U  of  T's  course 
catalogue  this  year?  KAREN  HO 
reports.  Today's  instalment:  hobbits. 


With  the  books  selling  well  over 
100  million  copies  and  the  film  tril- 
ogy earning  billions  in  revenue,  it 
would  be  an  understatement  to  de- 
clare that  there  is  a  steady  renewed 
interest  in  the  works  of  one  J.R.R. 
Tolkien.  With  the  popularity  of  this 
beloved  author  in  mind,  this  year  U 
of  T  has  included  an  introductory 
course  on  the  fascinating  world  of 
Frodo,  Sam,  and  the  wizard  Gem- 
dalf. 

The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  A  Journey 
Through  Middle  Earth  is  a  humani- 
ties course  that  will  discuss  the 
characters  and  events  of  Tolkien's 
namesake  trilogy  and  continue  on 
with  student  projects  explaining 
the  history  of  Middle  Earth,  expla- 
nations on  its  peoples  and  languag- 
es and  how  various  alliances  and 
active  mobs  shaped  the  great  War 
of  the  Rings.  Other  course  topics 
include  Tolkien's  inspiration  for  the 
trilogy  and  the  author's  sources  as 
well  as  the  themes  of  good  and  evil, 
the  idea  of  "free  peoples"  and  the 
role  of  "higher  powers"  in  Middle 
Earth. 

Interestingly,  one  topic  of  discus- 


sion for  this  class  is  the  enduring 
appeal  of  the  three  novels,  which 
is  sure  to  include  talks  on  the  com- 
plicated process  of  adapting  such  a 
popular  novel  to  a  major  blockbust- 
er film  of  great  cultural  impact. 

The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  A  Journey 
Through  Middle  Earth  is  a  first-year 
seminar  course  taught  at  Wood- 
worth  College  by  Professor  J. 
Browne.  It  is  a  full-year  course  open 
only  to  new  students  at  University 
of  Toronto. 
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TD  MELOCHE  MONNEX  PRESENTS  TVO'S  BIG  IDEAS  BEST  LECTURER  COMPETITION 


Ontario's  Best  Lecturer? 

You  be  the  judge! 

Students  and  alumni:  The  search  for  Ontario's 
Best  Lecturer  has  beguni  Who  inspires  you? 
Have  your  say  by  simply  telling  us  about  the 
professor  you  believe  rises  above  the  rest. 

When  your  nominations  roll  in  from 
universities  and  colleges  across  Ontario, 
a  panel  of  judges  will  choose  10  finalists 
to  deliver  complete  lectures  on  TVOs  Big 
Ideas  in  March  2008.  Your  school  could  win 
a  $10,000  TD  Meloche  Monnex  Scholarship. 
But  hurry!  Nominations  must  be 
received  by  Tuesday,  October  2, 2007. 
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•STRIKE' -CONTINUED  FROMPGl 

publicly  comment  on  the  strike,  even 
going  as  far  as  suggesting  to  CUSA 
president  Shelly  Melanson  that  she 
should  step  down  from  BG  unless  she 
falls  in  line  with  the  university's  posi- 
tion. 

Jen  Hassum,  who  recently  conclud- 
ed a  term  as  president  of  UTSU  (then 
SAC)  to  become  chairperson  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students-On- 
tario, deplored  Dunn's  contention. 

"The  reality  is  that  the  whole  idea 
behind  having  student  positions,  and 
positions  for  staff  and  positions  for 
faculty  on  the  committees,  is  that  they 
represent  the  interest  of  the  constitu- 
ency that  elected  them." 

On  Sept.  11  the  student  unions  staged 
a  rally  to  show  their  support  for  CUPE 
2424.  Despite  rain,  more  than  200  stu- 
dents took  part.  Some  protestors  said 
they  viewed  CUPE's  and  Carleton's  fail- 
ure to  reach  an  agreement  as  a  blunt 
negotiating  strategy  on  the  part  of  the 
university. 

"A  lot  of  students,  particularly  in  the 
upper  years,  are  starting  to  see  this 
kind  of  behaviour  and  tactic  of  bar- 
gaining repeated",  said  Melanson. 

Many  important  services  and  facili- 
ties campus-wide,  including  libraries 
and  registration,  have  been  reduced 
because  of  the  strike. 

"As  the  semester  progresses  and 
we  start  tests  and  towards  midterms 
and  paper-  writing  time  it's  going  to  be- 
come increasingly  problematic." 

Wiz  Long,  a  spokesperson  for  CUPE 
2424,  noted  the  two  sides  are  still  far 
from  agreement  on  many  issues,  in- 
cluding wages,  sick  leave  benefits  for 
older  workers,  and  the  right  to  have 
union  representatives  present  at  pre- 
liminary disciplinary  meetings. 

Carleton  has  proposed  a  two-tiered 
system  for  sick  leave  benefits,  with 
separate  procedures  for  workers  over 
65.  Long  pointed  out  that  the  average 
staff  worker  retires  at  62,  with  most  ol 
those  who  continue  to  work  doing  so 
out  of  financial  necessity. 

"We  are  looking  upon  this  as  an  at- 
tack upon  the  very  vulnerable,"  she 
said.  For  the  past  week  negotiations 
have  been  at  a  standstill,  though  the 
union  has  backed  down  from  its  hard 
stance  on  wage  increase  equity. 

"[Carleton's]  last  offer  was  essential- 
ly same  as  their  previous  one.  We  don't 
consider  that  bargaining,"  said  Long. 

Meanwhile,  tempers  at  the  student 
unions  are  short  over  Dunn's  warning 
to  Ms.  Melanson  and  Oren  Howlett,  the 
president  of  the  Graduate  Students'  As- 
sociation. 

Dunn  told  Melanson  that  he  had 
been  contacted  by  members  of  the 
BG  frustrated  with  both  CUSA's  stance 
alongside  strikers  and  Melanson's  com- 
ments to  the  press.  Dunn  told  her  he 
considered  it  inappropriate  for  her,  as 
a  member  of  BG,  to  speak  out  against 
administration  in  a  labour  dispute. 

"1  will  not  step  down,"  Melanson  said. 
"1  was  elected  to  represent  students 
and  represent  their  interests." 


'INVESTMENT'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

with  the  group  in  2005. 

Since  then,  the  university  has 
decided  on  a  process  for  divest- 
ing its  $10.5  million  holdings  in 
tobacco  and  tobacco-related  com- 
panies, following  pressure  from 
the  campus  tobacco  control  group 
E-BUTT.  However,  it  still  has 
stocks  in  companies  like  Chevron, 
responsible  for  an  ecological  di- 
saster now  known  as  the  Rainfor- 
est Chernobyl,  in  which  some  18 
billion  gallons  of  crude  oil  were 
leaked  into  the  Amazon. 

Rashid  emphasizes  that  the 
university  must  revise  its  poli- 
cies mostly  for  to  its  own  financial 
well-being.  "By  'responsibility,'  we 
do  not  only  mean  the  moral  kind," 
says  Rashid.  "Bad  governance  will 
get  you  unsustainable  business 
results." 


news@thevarsity.ca 


The  Art  of  War 


ROM's  daring  outdoor  exhibit  makes  Darfur  tragedy  crystal  clear 


ROB  DUFFY 

VARSITY  STAFF 


After  keeping  a  relatively  low 
profile  following  the  impressive 
opening  launch  in  June,  ROM  or- 
ganizers have  launched  another 
spectacular  exhibit  for  the  Michael 
Lee-Chin  Crystal,  but  it  won't  be 
housed  inside  the  structure. 

DARFUR/DARFUR,  an  exhibit  of 
150  photos  taken  by  seven  inter- 
national photojournalists  and  one 
U.S.  ex-Marine,  is  being  projected 
onto  the  side  of  the  Crystal  each 
evening  from  dusk  to  11  p.m.  until 
September  17.  The  images  will  ap- 
pear as  two  loops,  one  of  portraits 
and  the  other  of  images  of  the  con- 
flict. They  will  be  accompanied  by 
traditional  Sudanese  music. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  ongo- 
ing conflict,  DARFUR/DARFUR  is 
both  a  window  into  Sudanese  cul- 
ture and  a  political  cause.  Fighting 
broke  out  in  2003  between  a  militia 
known  as  the  Janjaweed,  backed 
by  the  Sudanese  government,  and 
various  rebel  groups  such  as  the 
Sudan  Liberation  Movement.  Over 
200,000  people  have  been  killed  in 
the  conflict,  and  2.5  million  have 
been  displaced,  making  Darfur  the 
subject  of  countless  appeals  to 
both  governments  and  the  public 
to  provide  aid  to  the  region. 

However,  the  aim  of  the  DAR- 
FUR/DARFUR exhibit  is  not  to 
create  direct  political  change,  but 
rather  to  have  a  more  personal  af- 
fect on  passersby. 

A  free  mini-exhibit  will  be  on 
display  inside  the  front  lobby  of 
the  museum  during  regular  hours. 
ROM  organizers  say  that  DARFUR/ 
DARFUR  may  set  a  precedent  that 
will  allow  other  installations  to  be 
projected  onto  the  crystal,  using  it 
as  a  canvas  for  cultural  and  artis- 
tic expression. 

"The  money  that's  required  (to 
end  the  conflict)  is  on  a  govern- 
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ment  level,"  said  Jane  Sachs,  one 
of  the  exhibit's  co-curators.  She 
hopes  the  exhibit's  captivating 
images  will  spark  a  grassroots  re- 
sponse. 

"The  most  important  thing  you 
can  do  is  send  a  hand-written  let- 
ter to  your  representative.  Emails 
just  get  tallied." 

DARFUR/DARFUR  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum,  and  has 
since  traveled  to  15  American  cit- 
ies. The  exhibit  comes  to  Toronto 


just  as  major  advancements  are 
being  made  to  ending  to  the  con- 
flict, foremost  of  which  is  U.N. 
Resolution  1769,  an  agreement 
between  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  African  Union  to  send 
26,000  peacekeeping  troops  to  the 
region.  As  well,  BBC  News  reported 
in  July  that  the  discovery  of  a  large 
underground  lake  may  provide  a 
great  relief  to  tensions  in  Darfur, 
as  competition  for  resources  has 
long  been  cited  as  a  major  cause  of 
the  conflict. 
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The  post-9/11  world  looks  eerily  familiar 


Ben  Spurr 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


Tuesday  marked  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  New  York  and 
Washington.  For  those  who  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  relive  that  day,  all  one  had  to  do 
was  tune  into  the  American  television 
networks,  where  the  newscasts  cover- 
ing those  attacks  were  being  replayed, 
as  they  have  been  every  year  since 
2001. 

Those  newscasts  reflect  our  collec- 
tive, immediate  response  to  the  attacks, 
which  was  characterized  by  horror, 
confusion,  and  above  all,  surprise.  But 
six  years  into  the  so-called  "post-9/ir' 
world,  it  is  now  prudent  to  ask  if  we  re- 
ally should  have  been  taken  off-guard 
by  the  attacks,  especially  as  the  West 
seems  to  be  fuelling  the  situations  that 
contributed  to  those  massive  acts  of 
violence. 

After  9/11,  the  media  tried  address 
the  confusion  and  shock  left  in  the 
wake  of  that  day  by  asking  one  ques- 


tion: "Why?"  The  news  reports  and 
talk  shows  struggled  to  give  the  world 
an  answer,  but  the  one  they  settled  on, 
and  the  one  the  Bush  administration 
soon  began  espousing,  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  single  phrase  "They  hate  our 
freedom." 

Terrorists  despise  our  way  of  life.  This 
has  become  the  most  important  thing  to 
know  about  the  people  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies  are  fighting  in  Iraq  and  Afghani- 
stan, and  hunting  down  inside  our  own 
borders. 

But  this  characterization  of  those  we 
are  fighting  is,  at  its  roots,  utterly  flawed, 
because  it  completely  ignores  any  actu- 
al interaction  between  the  West  and  the 
Islamic  world  over  the  past  20  years.  It 
also  reduces  the  millions  of  people  who 
support  armed  action  against  America 
and  its  allies  to  one-dimensional,  irra- 
tional ideologues,  bent  on  destroying 
people  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
live  in  democratic  freedom. 

Examine  the  record  of  Western  ac- 
tions in  Islamic  regions  of  the  world  in 


the  years  leading  up  to  9/11.  In  Egypt, 
Pakistan,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  we  support- 
ed highly  unpopular  democratic  gov- 
ernments, which  ruthlessly  stifled  any 
political  opposition  or  moves  towards 
democratic  reform. 

To  Israel,  we  sent  billions  in  economic 
aid  with  no  strings  attached.  No  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  our  clos- 
est Mideast  ally  to  end  the  occupation 
and  find  a  solution  to  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  Palestinian  refugees. 

After  bombing  Iraq  into  submission 
during  the  Gulf  War,  the  West  used  the 
United  Nations  to  impose  sanctions 
that  were  so  strict  and  arbitrary  that 
medicine  and  other  vital  resources  be- 
came non-existent  in  the  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  sanctions  led  to  the 
death  of  at  least  500,000  Iraqi  children, 
but  when  questioned  about  the  high 
figure,  then  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Mad- 
eleine Albright  infamously  answered  it 
was  "worth  it." 

While  these  events  were  overshad- 
owed in  the  West  by  the  details  of  a 


president's  sexual  relationships  and  the 
murder  trial  of  a  sports  superstar,  they 
did  not  go  unnoticed  in  the  Mideast. 
Anyone  who  felt  connected  to  the  vic- 
tims of  Western  policy  in  the  region,  by 
virtue  of  common  religion,  race,  or  ba- 
sic humanity,  would  feel  aggrieved.  To 
be  angered  would  not  be  an  irrational 
response. 

Those  of  us  who  were  shocked  by  the 
9/11  attacks,  then,  must  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  implications  of  these  events. 

An  inevitable  question  now  is  wheth- 
er we  have  addressed  these  issues. 
Have  we  done  anything  to  prove  that  we 
in  the  West  care  as  much  about  the  lives 
of  Muslims  in  the  Middle  East  as  we  do 
about  the  lives  of  Europeans  or  Ameri- 
cans? The  answer  is  certainly  negative. 

In  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Pakistan 
we  continue  our  support  of  oppressive 
autocrats.  In  Afghanistan  our  steward- 
ship has  installed  warlords  into  govern- 
ment. 

Last  year,  when  the  Israeli  military 
claimed  the  lives  of  1,000  Lebanese  ci- 


vilians, what  was  our  response?  We  ad- 
vised Israel  to  continue  their  bombard- 
ment for  another  week  or  so,  to  let  them 
finish  the  job. 

The  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  took  custody 
over  Iraq,  only  to  see  it  dissolve  in  vio- 
lence and  displacement.  The  Coalition 
invasion  in  2003  has  created  over  2  mil- 
lion refugees. 

Our  post-9/11  policies  in  the  Mideast 
can  easily  be  read  as  the  continuation 
of  those  we  pursued  before  the  attacks. 
While  the  leaders  of  the  movements 
we  seek  to  quell  may  be  homicidal  and 
even  insane,  they  draw  on  a  vast  pool 
of  financial  and  logistical  support  that 
persists  in  dozens  of  countries,  support 
which  can  only  have  been  fed  by  our  ac- 
tions in  the  "post  9/11"  world. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  those  at- 
tacks six  years  after  they  occurred,  it  is 
well  past  the  time  to  examine  the  impli- 
cations of  our  interaction  with  the  world 
from  which  that  day's  assailants  came, 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  truly 
stand  behind  the  positions  that  our  en- 


End  the  SPP  ASAP! 

Canada  stands  to  suffer  from  the  Security  and  Prosperity  Partnership 


Shehzeen  Shehnaz  Shahriar, 
Satijid  Anik,  Naushad  AN  Husein 

For  whatever  reason,  a  2,000-strong 
demonstration  had  to  be  dispersed 
by  a  barrage  of  teargas,  rubber  bullets 
and  swinging  batons  just  outside  the 
luxury  resort  where  the  Security  and 
Prosperity  Partnership  (SPP)  summit 
was  being  held  in  Montebello,  Quebec 
on  August  20, 2007. 

CBC  aired  a  10-minute  feature  on  the 
summit  the  same  day.  Curiously,  the 
demonstration  was  not  mentioned, 
but  the  clip  did  show  Linda  Hasenfratz 
(CEO  of  Linamar,  one  of  the  major  cor- 
porations involved  in  the  talks)  com- 
menting on  how  this  innocuous  confer- 
ence was  merely  aimed  at  increasing 
economic  growth  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  CBC  did,  however,  immediately 
throw  itself  on  the  demonstration  story 
when  it  turned  out  that  the  police  were 
implicated  in  hot  controversy.  But  even 
with  all  that  attention,  nobody  attempt- 
ed to  address  what  the  demonstrators 
were  actually  trying  to  say. 

The  activists  were  there  at  Le  Cha- 
teau Montebello  to  present  a  peti- 
tion urging  the  SPP  participants  to  go 
home.  The  group  was  as  diverse  as  the 
reasons  why  the  SPP  partnership  is 
dangerous. 


One  of  the  main  problems  of  the  SPP 
is  that  it  is  not  subject  to  democratic 
consent.  The  summit  happened  be- 
hind closed  doors,  beyond  the  public 
domain.  The  SPP  is  being  presented 
as  a  vague  "dialogue  based  on  shared 
values."  But  it  can  escape  public  scru- 
tiny and  will  never  be  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  not  an  of- 
ficial treaty.  Nor  is  it  an  official  law.  The 
only  non-government  agencies  with  a 
formed  role  in  the  SPP  are  mega-corpo- 
rations in  the  North  American  Com- 
petitiveness Council,  which  brings 
together  30  business  representatives 
(corporate  giants  like  Wal-Mart,  Home 
Depot  and  Lockheed-Martin)  from 
around  North  America. 

While  the  SPP  rhetoric  boldly  makes 
such  statements  as  "in  order  to  remain 
ahead  of  the  curve  and  continue  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, our  nations  must  act  in  con- 
cert to  build  on  our  complementary 
agenda,"  it's  clear  that  the  "rewards" 
in  question  are  directed  towards  the 
members  of  NACC  and  other  corpora- 
tions, not  citizens  in  general. 

Continent-wide  regulations  like  the 
ones  involved  in  the  SPP  are  accept- 
able if  they  set  high  standards,  but  the 
key  question  here  is:  who  is  making  the 
decisions,  and  on  what  basis?  Although 
previous  economic  integration  agree- 


ments, such  as  NAFTA,  brought  about 
significant  prosperity  for  corporations, 
they  displaced  many  workers  while  do- 
ing little  to  reduce  poverty  rates. 

By  forming  policy  to  comply  with 
Canada's  largest  corporations — many 
of  whom  benefit  greatly  from  military 
and  security  contracts — the  govern- 
ment has  forced  a  foreign  policy  of  war 
manufacturing  on  its  people,  despite 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Canadi- 
ans. Committing  to  uniform  regulations 
stipulated  by  the  SPP  might  threaten 
Canada's  sovereignty,  as  pressure  to 
pass  unprecedented  (largely  U.S.  bi- 
ased) policies  in  areas  such  as  military 
and  immigration  ultimately  furthers 
U.S.  domination  over  Canada,  Mexico 
and  other  countries. 

The  SPP  also  threatens  Canada 
with  the  bulk  transfer  of  water  south- 
bound. The  demand  for  water  in  the 
U.S.  is  huge.  Though  the  Canadian 
government  said  it  has  no  intention 
of  allowing  the  bulk  export  of  water, 
which  legal  protections  would  prevent 
anjrway,  the  federal  government  has 
jurisdiction  only  over  waterways  that 
are  shared  across  the  border  with  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  binding  leg- 
islation preventing  provinces  from  al- 
lowing the  export  of  the  vast  reserves 
of  water  they  control. 

The  definition  of  "barriers  of  trade," 


which  are  illegal  under  NAFTA,  will  also 
be  expanded  to  encompass  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  regulations,  including 
those  regarding  food  safety.  For  exam- 
ple, Canada  is  now  considering  raising 
the  amount  of  pesticide  residues  it  al- 
lows on  fruits  and  vegetables  in  order 
to  harmonize  with  U.S.  standards. 

Drug  approvals,  auto  standards,  and 
other  consumer  product  standards 
are  also  under  review  through  the  SPP, 
a  procedure  that  could  affect  many  as- 
pects of  everyday  life  of  Canadians. 

Plans  for  a  common  security  perim- 
eter involve  the  integration  of  police 
training  and  law  enforcement.  Mili- 
tary and  training  exercises  will  also 
be  standardized  in  an  effort  to  rede- 
sign the  armed  forces  in  preparation 
for  combat  overseas.  Cooperation 
in  global  wars  and  occupations  are 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  "forward 
defence"  strategy  of  the  security  pe- 
rimeter. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that 
a  colonial  and  capitalist  framework 
is  at  the  root  of  the  SPP.  In  practice, 
the  SPP  is  criminalizing  migration, 
privatizing  government,  militarizing 
borders,  giving  control  of  trade  regu- 
lations to  major  corporations,  and 
stealing  indigenous  land  and  resourc- 
es. Ail  in  the  name  of  war,  occupation, 
profit,  and  national  security. 


LETTERS 


Baseball  not  as  American 
as  you  might  think 

Re:  In  Defence  of  the  Sleeping 
Elepfiant,  September  6 

Upon  reading  Mr.  Vidler's  confused  take 
on  America's  global  importance  as  a  cul- 
tural power,  a  question  arose:  Is  baseball 
really  your  best  example?  Sure,  baseball 
was  the  "national  game"  for  much  of  the 
20th  century,  but  the  father  of  baseball 
history,  Harold  Seymour,  had  already 
proven  by  1960  that  baseball  is  by  no 
means  an  American  sport,  but  is  rather 
a  deliberate  appropriation  of  the  British 
game  of  Rounders. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  world's  supposed 
love  affair  with  baseball,  sure,  there  may 
a  significant  number  of  ballplayers  com- 
ing from  Latin  America,  but  the  "inroads" 
of  Asians  in  baseball  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated (the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
yet  to  produce  a  single  professional  base- 
ball player).  Maybe  Chavez  and  Castro 
love  the  game,  but  Africa,  Europe,  and 
most  of  Asia  could  not  care  less. 

Rather  than  wcixing  poetic  on  the 
generations  who  have  visited  the  House 
That  Ruth  Built,  Mr.  Vidler  would  be  bet- 
ter off  explaining  the  "intrinsic  value"  of 
America's  truly  international  cultural 
contributions — Hollywood  blockbust- 
ers, boy  bands,  and  McDonald's. 

Alex  Tepperman 

American  Studies  major  and 

Society  of  American  Baseball  Researcfi 

member 
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Flick  city 

The  Varsity  rem[s  from  the  Toronto  International  Film  Festival 


Jordan  Bimm,  Radheyan  Simonpillai, 
Naomi  Skwarna 


Two  years  ago,  director  Gavin  Hood, 
then  unicnown  to  North  American  audi- 
ences, premiered  a  film  called  Tsotsi  at 
the  Toronto  International  Film  Festival. 
Toronto's  audiences  fell  in  love  with  his 
little.  South  African  gangster  film  and 
gave  it  the  People's  Choice  Award.  Five 
months  later,  Tsotsi  won  the  Oscar  for 
Best  Foreign  Language  Film.  Now  Hood 
returns  to  the  festival's  red  carpet,  this 
time  at  Roy  Thomson  Hall,  with  a  big- 
budget,  star-studded  feature  called 
Rendition.  Hood's  career  has  come  full 
circle  at  TIFF  and  represents  what  the 
festival  is  all  about;  discovering  new  tal- 
ents and  welcoming  back  its  past  cham- 
pions. With  the  2007  TIFF— featuring 
349  films — well  underway,  here's  what's 
caught  the  Varsity's  eye  so  far. 

Rendition    Gam  Hood) 

Although  it's  a  slightly  overpopu- 
lated  and  overzealous  affair,  Gavin 
Hood's  Rendition  makes  for  an  effec- 
tive political  thriller.  The  title  refer- 
ences a  cloak-and-dagger  U.S.  tactic 
that  extradites  terrorist  suspects  to 
foreign  locations  in  order  to  maneu- 
ver around  anti-torture  laws. 

Secretly  abducted  while  en-route 
from  South  Africa  to  the  U.S.,  Anwar 
El-lbrahim  (Omar  Metwally)  becomes 
subject  to  this  seemingly  routine 
procedure  after  he  is  dubiously  con- 
nected to  a  suicide-bombing  in  Egypt. 
Overseeing  Anwar's  torture  is  Douglas 
Freeman  (Jake  Gyllenhaal),  a  doubting 
CIA  analyst  who  has  few  questions  for 
the  suspect  but  plenty  more  for  his  su- 
periors in  Washington.  All  the  while, 
a  subplot  races  forward  in  which  an 
Egyptian  teenager  is  prepped  for  what 
might  be  another  bombing. 

Since  the  film  deals  with  themes  like 
counter-terrorism  tactics  and  home- 
land security,  it's  understandable 
how  it  could  get  overheated.  However, 
Hood's  direction  gets  too  caught  up 
in  the  thrill  of  the  chase,  and  some- 
forgets  to  keep  things  within 
the  boundaries  of  believability  and, 

uccumbs  to  manipulative  Hollywood 


cliches.  That  being  said,  there's  a  ter- 
rific ensemble  cast  that  keeps  the  film 
grounded,  with  terrific  performances 
by  Gyllenhaal,  Peter  Sarsgaard,  and 
Meryl  Streep  in  particular. — RS 

Rating:  VVVVV 

Control{U\L  Anton  Corbijn) 

In  this  haunting,  black  and  white  bio-pic, 
Dutch  photographer  Anton  Corbijn  pres- 
ents the  tortured  and  all-too-brief  life 
of  Joy  Division  frontman  Ian  Curtis.  For 
years,  fans  and  rock  critics  alike  have 
wondered  what  could  have  brought  Cur- 
tis— the  twenty-three-year-old  singer  in 
what  would  become  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential rock  bands  of  all  time — to  hang 
himself  on  the  eve  of  Joy  Division's  first 
North  American  tour.  The  film  follows 
Curtis  (played  so  brilliantly  by  Sam  Ri- 
ley it  feels  like  a  documentary)  from  the 
age  of  16,  through  the  formation  of  Joy 
Division  in  Manchester  in  1976,  to  his 
suicide  in  1980,  and  paints  the  picture 
of  a  young  man  who,  while  following  his 
dreams,  finds  himself  incredibly  unhap- 
py, and  increasingly  desperate.  Fans  of 
Joy  Division's  gloomy  post-punk  songs 
will  be  impressed  by  the  casting  (all  four 
band  members  look  nearly  identical  to 
their  namesakes)  and  by  the  fact  that 
shots  of  the  band  playing  live  are  backed 
by  versions  of  their  songs  recorded  by 
the  actors  themselves.  This  could  have 
been  the  recipe  for  a  cheesy  disaster, 
but  Riley  and  Co.  pull  off  complex  gems 
like  "Disorder"  and  "Transmission"  with 
astonishing  fidelity.  Co-produced  by 
Curtis's  widow  and  Factory  Records 
head  Tony  Wilson  (who  sadly  passed 
away  last  month),  Corbijn  has  created 
the  most  fitting  elegy  possible.  Dark,  en- 
lightening, and  at  times  quite  funny,  Con- 
trol is  a  must-see  for  fans  of  this  amazing 
band.— JB 

Rating:  VVVVV 

Eastern  Promises    David  Cronenberg) 

You  have  to  give  screenwriter  Steven 
Knight  credit  for  being  able  to  shine 


within  one  of  director  David  Cronen- 
berg's  strongest  films  to  date.  Knight 
gets  help  from  a  strong  cast,  including 
Viggo  Mortensen  and  Naomi  Watts,  in 
this  dark,  blood-curdling  tale  set  in  Lon- 
don's creepy,  Russian  underbelly. 

Mortensen  plays  Nikolai,  a  rising 
henchman  in  the  age-old  criminal  dynas- 
ty Vory  V  Zakone,  the  members  of  which 
can  be  identified  by  their  elaborate 
tattoos.  Nikolai's  allegiances  become 
divided  when  a  British  mid-wife  named 
Anna  (Watts)  confronts  the  Vory  with 
the  diary  of  an  exploited  14-year-old  Rus- 
sian immigrant  who  died  giving  birth  to 
a  now-orphaned  baby.  The  British-born 
infant  with  Russian  blood  seems  to  be 
the  only  link  between  two  very  disparate 
worlds,  one  that  the  Vory  would  like  to 
see  severed  at  any  cost. 

Knight  depicts  London  as  a  secretive 
and  decaying  hub  of  immigrants  (as  he 
did  in  2002's  Dirty  Pretty  Things),  a  place 
where  Russians  build  businesses  and 
families  but  never  truly  find  a  home.  In- 
different to  British  citizenship,  the  only 
thing  the  Vory  identify  with  is  their  tat- 
toos, which  are  permanent  "passports" 
to  a  hidden  world  far  from  Anna's  quaint 
existence. 

As  intelligent  as  it  is  spine-tingling. 
Knight  guides  the  viewer  through  dark 
back  alleys  while  Cronenberg  shines  a 
light  on  the  dark  recesses  within. — RS 

Eastern  Promises  opens  in  theatres  this 
Friday. 

Rating:  VVVVV 

The  Diving  Bell  and  tlie  Butterfly 

(Dir.  Julian  Schnabel) 

The  delightful  and  inspiring  true 
story  of  former  Elle  editor  Jean- 
Dominique  Bauby  is  given  the  right 
treatment  in  The  Diving  Bell  and  the 
Butterfly.  After  a  stroke  leaves  him 
completely  paralyzed,  Bauby  (Ma- 
thieu  Almaric)  has  only  his  dreams 
and  memories  for  comfort.  Visitors 
only  imprison  Bauby  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  being  talked  to,  as  he  appar- 
ently lacks  the  ability  to  respond 
to  them  in  any  way.  Director  Julian 


Schnabel  takes  pains  to  focus  on  the 
discomfort  and  awkwardness  in  these 
one-sided  interactions.  However,  hope 
arrives  by  way  of  a  nurse  (Marie-Jo- 
see  Croze)  who  develops  a  method  of 
communication  that  utilizes  the  one 
function  Bauby  still  has  command 
over:  blinking. 

Often  shooting  from  Bauby's  per- 
spective, Schnabel  sympathetically 
brings  the  audience  face-to-face  with 
the  frustration  and  anger  that  burns 
inside  of  his  incapacitated  subject.  Yet 
Diving  Bell  manages  to  stay  optimistic 
and  humourous,  largely  in  keeping 
with  Bauby's  own  personality. — RS 

Rating:  VVVvv 

The  Edge  of  Heaven    Faith  Akin) 

Gorgeously  photographed  and  filled 
with  awkward  and  endearing  moments. 
Faith  Akin's  77je  Edge  of  Heaven  feels  a 
tad  too  plotted  to  match  the  rash,  off- 
the-cuff  nature  of  its  characters.  Dealing 
once  again  with  cross-cultural  relations 
between  Germany  and  Turkey  (the  di- 
rector has  roots  in  both  nations).  Edge 
has  an  almost  tiresome  familiarity  to 
films  like  Babel,  which  undermines  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  fresh  and  enjoy- 
able film. 

Akin's  characters  include  a  sex-ob- 
sessed widower  and  his  Professor  son, 
a  prostitute  and  her  political-activist 
daughter,  along  with  the  daughter's  Ger- 
man lover  and  his  conservative  mother. 
Over  the  course  of  three  morbidly-titled 
chapters,  these  characters  seek  each 
other  out  to  fill  personal  voids  but  are 
frequently  disappointed,  missing  one 
another  in  their  hurried  travels  between 
Germany  and  Turkey. 

Both  countries  become  characters  in 
their  own  right,  as  Akin  invests  a  lot  in 
the  political  relationships  between  the 
two,  and  consistently  relies  on  location 
photography  to  capture  a  unique  feel  for 
each  place.  It's  a  pity  that  it  ends  up  feel- 
ing like  a  place  we've  seen  before. — RS 

Rating:  VVV 


The  Banishment {Q\L  Andrey  Zvyagintsev) 

This  brooding  and  atmospheric  work 
from  the  director  of  77?e  Return  has  so 
much  style  he  should  have  traded  some 
of  it  off  for  characters  that  are  more  be- 
lievable. 

The  film  follows  a  family  of  four  as 
they  retreat  from  an  industrial  waste- 
land to  the  pristine  countryside.  Things 
take  a  turn  for  the  worse  when  the 
mother's  many  indiscretions  begin  to 
surface,  forcing  the  father  to  make  a  dif- 
ficult choice:  forgiveness  or  revenge? 

The  Banishment's  magnificently 
shot  compositions  and  endearing  per- 
formances (particularly  that  by  Maria 
Bonnevie)  are  deceptive  in  the  way  they 
lure  an  audience  into  the  film's  elusive 
direction.  It's  only  near  the  end  of  the 
film's  150  minutes  that  we  realize  it's  a 
total  tease. — RS 

Rating:  VV 

Starting  Out  in  the  Evening 

(Dir.  Andrew  Wagner) 

Adapted  from  Brian  Morton's  novel  of 
the  same  name,  Andrew  Wagner's  Start- 
ing Out  in  the  Evening  is  an  exercise  in 
restraint  and  subtlety.  It's  a  film  about 
people  who  have  lived  quietly,  and  find 
their  world  altered  by  a  series  of  events 
that  come  late  in  the  day,  so  to  speak. 

Frank  Langella  plays  Leonard  Schiller, 
a  mostly  forgotten  novelist  whose  com- 
fortably dull  existence  is  stirred  when 
Heather,  a  graduate  student  writing  her 
thesis  on  him  (played  with  slick  confi- 
dence by  Lauren  Ambrose),  foists  her- 
self into  his  life.  Contrasted  against  this 
relationship  is  the  one  between  Leonard 
and  his  daughter,  Ariel  (Lili  Taylor),  a 
woman  who  has  learned  to  compromise 
what  she  really  wants  for  familiarity's 
sake.  As  Heather  prods  at  Leonard's 
reserved  manner,  she  unintentionally 
leaves  herself  stranded  within  the  con- 
sequences of  her  own  self-interest.  The 
results  are  not  jarringly  climactic,  but 
realistically  understated. 

Not  exactly  blink-and-miss,  the  grace 
of  this  film  lies  in  the  delicacy  of  the  real- 
ization. Starting  Out  is  a  moving  exami- 
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nation  of  complacency  and  desire,  maturity  and 
youth  and  also  offers  rare  glimpses  of  Manhattan 
that  are  usually  only  found  in  Woody  Allen  films. 
Langella  gives  an  outstanding  performance  that 
indicates  his  vast  theatrical  experience,  and  is  sup- 
ported admirably  by  Ambrose  and  Taylor.  Kudos 
to  Wagner  for  coaxing  such  an  elegant  story  out  of 
seemingly  ordinary  material. — NS 

Rating:  VVVVv 


Ho  Country  for  Old  Men    Joel  and  Ethan  Coen) 

A  stash  of  drugs,  $2  million  in  cash,  a  handful  of 
bullet-ridden  trucks,  and  several  torn  corpses  all 
lay  cooking  under  the  Texas  sun.  This  is  merely 
the  pretext  to  the  Coen  Bros'  No  Country  for  Old 
Men.  It's  a  set-up  that  one  character  describes  as  "a 
mess."  Another  responds:  "If  it  ain't,  it'll  do  till  the 
mess  gets  here."  Sure  as  John  Wayne  is  dead,  that 
mess  most  certainly  arrives  in  this  layered,  ultra- 
violent,  neo-Western. 

No  Country  stars  Josh  Brolin  as  the  hard-headed 
yet  resourceful  yokel  who  stumbles  upon  the  drug 
money,  and  Javier  Bardem  as  the  crafty,  psycho 
killer  who's  hot  on  his  trail.  In  the  middle  of  it  all 
is  Sheriff  Ed  Tom  Bell  (Tommy  Lee  Jones  in  his  ele- 
ment), who  can't  quite  believe  the  type  of  innova- 
tive blood-letting  he's  witness  to. 

The  film's  gravitational  pull  is  Javier  Bardem's 
diabolical  performance,  which  taps  into  fears 
that  haven't  been  felt  since  Anthony  Hopkins  first 
played  Hannibal  Lector 

An  engrossing  thriller  featuring  a  sharp  screen- 
play, A^o  Country  only  lags  during  its  final  minutes 
which  seem  to  blaze  past  major  plot  points.  Overall 
the  film  is  a  welcome  rupture  in  generic  expecta- 
tions that  gives  open  range  to  interpretation. — RS 


Rating:  VVVV\ 


4  Months  3  Weeks  &  2 Days  (Dif.  Chstian  Mungiu) 

4  Months,  3  Weeks,  &  2  Days  is  stripped  down  in 
both  narrative  and  aesthetics.  Set  during  Roma- 
nia's final  days  of  communism,  the  film  follows  two 
university  roommates — the  headstrong  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact Otilia  and  the  spacey  Gabita — as  they  set 
out  to  secure  Otilia  an  illegal  abortion.  Shot  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  handheld  camera  and  utiliz- 
ing long  takes,  the  film  hovers  uncomfortably  over 
Otilia  (Anamaria  Marinca)  while  she  scavenges 
through  the  worn  corridors  of  Romania.  Her  prepa- 
rations for  her  operation  are  frequently  fumbled  by 
Gabita's  own  incompetence.  Both  find  themselves 
in  situations  that  become  obscenely  compromis- 
ing. 

Although  the  film  doesn't  take  a  firm  stance  on 
the  abortion  argument,  it  certainly  doesn't  shy 
away  from  depicting  the  subject.  As  much  a  film 
about  living  under  a  communist  regime  as  it  is 
about  abortion,  4  Months  keeps  an  open  mind  to 
desperate  measures  in  desperate  times. — RS 

Rating:  VVVVV 
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LEFT  TO  RIGHT;  Jake  Gyllenhaal  (Rend- 
tion),  Naomi  Watts  {Eastern  Promises), 
Viggo  Mortensen  {Eastern  Promises), 
David  Cronenberg  (fasfem  Promises), 
Cristlan  Mungiu  {4  Monttts  3  Weeks  &  2 
Days). 


5/e//tt  (Dir.  Kenneth  Brannagh) 

A  ruthless  power-play  unfolds  in 
Sleuth,  a  dark  and  prickly  remake  of 
the  1972  film  of  the  same  name  about 
a  crime  novelist  and  the  man  who  is 
boinking  his  wife.  Michael  Caine  is  ab- 
solutely ferocious  as  wealthy  cuckold 
Andrew  Wyke,  who  invites  Milo  Tindle 
(Jude  Law  in  the  role  played  by  Caine 
in  the  original)  into  his  lavish-yet-cold 
estate  for  some  matters  of  business 
and  pleasure.  The  two  leads  then  em- 
bark on  a  homoerotic  battle  of  wits  at 
times  fiendishly  funny  and  at  others 
somewhat  repulsive. 

The  remake  seems  promising  from 
the  onset,  with  the  screenplay's  razor- 
sharp  verbal  blows  not  dulling  over 
time,  yet  the  film  eventually  winds 
down  and  has  trouble  shaking  the 
1970s  air  that  hangs  over  from  the  orig- 
inal: even  a  reference  to  Dick  Cheney 
feels  out  of  place.  See  it  for  Caine's  performance, 
which  alternates  from  devilishly  witty  to  ultimately 
pathetic. — RS 


Rating:  VVV\ 


Secret  Sunshine  {\)n.  Lee  Chang-Dong) 

Don't  be  fooled  by  the  title.  What  at  first  seems  to 
be  a  chipper  and  brightly-hued  testament  to  mov- 
ing on  in  life  in  this  South  Korean  film  soon  drops 
off  into  the  darkest  wells  of  depression  and  psycho- 
logical torment. 

Jean  Do-Yeon  delivers  a  sweet  and  devastating 
performance  as  Shin-Ae,  a  mother  who  moves  to 
the  unappealing  hometown  of  her  late  husband  to 
start  life  over  with  her  young  son.  Tragedy  follows 
close  behind  in  this  uncomfortably  funny  and  sur- 
prisingly intelligent  film. 

Unsatisfied  with  traditional  portrayals  of  mourn- 
ing, director  Lee  Chang-Dong  crafts  a  film  that  dis- 
sects the  countless  stages  of  depression  and  anger 
that  follow  misfortune.  The  film  builds  a  smart  and 
daring  critique  of  the  popular  therapies  that  offer 
dangerously  temporary  senses  of  healing. — RS 


Rating:  VVVV\ 


Reservation  Road  {dir.  Terry  George) 

There  should  be  no  shortage  of  Kleenex  at  Roy 
Thomson  Hall  for  the  Gala  screening  of  Terry 
George's  Reservation  Road  because,  really,  there's 
really  nothing  sadder  than  watching  beautiful  ce- 
lebrities cry.  This  floodgate  of  woe  boasts  remark- 
ably sincere  performances  from  Joaquin  Phoenix, 
Mark  Ruffalo,  and  Jennifer  Connelly  in  a  tragedy 
that  revolves  around  a  child's  death. 

Phoenix  and  Connelly  play  Connecticut  parents 
Ethan  and  Grace  Learner,  whose  postcard-per- 
fect existence  is  disturbed  when  an  SUV,  steered 
by  Ruffalo's  Dwight  Arno,  accidentally  takes  their 
son's  life.  After  Dwight  flees  the  scene,  Ethan — the 
film's  all-too-obvious  equivalent  to  the  impulsive 
revenge-driven  post-9/11  America — barely  gives 
himself  time  to  mourn  before  engaging  in  a  cat-and- 
mouse  hunt  for  his  son's  killer. 

There's  not  much  new  to  be  found  in  this  type  of 
drama  given  that  these  themes  have  been  recently 
mined  by  more  accomplished  filmmakers  like  Todd 
Fields  (In  the  Bedroom)  and  Alejandro  Gonzalez  In- 
naritu  (21  Grams).  However,  the  director  has  the 
support  of  predictably  good  actors,  particularly 
Mark  Ruffalo  who  once  again  steals  the  show  as  a 
smug  weasel  who  can  still  elicit  sympathy  when  the 
proverbial  noose  tightens  around  his  neck. — RS 

Rating:  VVV 

Check  out  our  redesigned  website  for  our 
exclusive  interview  witli  director  CRISTIAN 
MUNGIU  at  www.thevarsity.ca 
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rrS  NOT  ROCKET  SCIEWE 


Incredibly,  there's  a  lighter  ^e  to  science  -  it's  right  under  all  the  dark 
matter.  Every  week,  we  will  oTtHg  you  a  round-up  of  the  funniest  stories  and 
most  interesting  links  we  find. 


Wikipedia  has  just  surpassed 
the  two-million  mark  in  a 
number  of  English  articles, 
approximately  15  times  as  many  ar- 
ticles as  the  largest  version  of  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.  Last-second 
essay  writers  are  rejoicing  the  world 
over.  (I  just  looked  up  Wikipedia  on 
Wikipedia  and  it  blew  my  mind). 

Organism  of  the  week:  Rattus  norvegi- 

cus.  Otherwise  known  as  the  common 
rat,  this  is  one  of  a  few  organisms  to 
have  a  truly  worldwide  distribution, 
discounting  Antarctica  of  course.  Its 
name  means  "Norwegian  rat"  but  this 
is  a  misnomer  as  it  most  likely  origi- 
nated in  China.  Responsible  for  spread- 
ing the  bubonic  plague  (with  the  help 
of  fleas)  through  Europe  during  the 
14th  century,  rats  are  capable  of  car- 
rying and  transmitting  many  other  dis- 
eases as  well.  These  spectacular  pests 
are  known  to  eat  almost  anything  and 
are  probably  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  omnivores  known  to  exist.  There  is 
an  upside,  surprisingly — brown  rats 
have  been  used  to  breed  many  strains 
of  laboratory  rats,  which  have  been 
extremely  useful  in  a  wide  variety  of 
biological  experiments.  Their  favorite 
foods?  Macaroni  and  cheese,  cooked 
corn  kernels  and  scrambled  eggs. 
Least  favourite?  Celery,  raw  beets  and 
peaches.  Should  1  find  it  weird  that  my 
culinary  tastes  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  common  rat? 


How  little  we  know:  This  piece  from 
NewScientist.com  may  reduce  your 
confidence  in  the  almighty  power  of 
science.  It  surveys  thirteen  glaring 
holes — ranging  from  dark  matter  to 
the  placebo  effect — in  our  knowledge 
of  the  universe.  It's  a  lengthy  read,  but 
worth  the  time  and  effort.  After  read- 
ing this  article,  1  tore  up  my  copy  of 
The  Universe  In  A  Nutshell  and  wept  for 
several  hours. 

Link:  http://space.newscientist.com/ 
article.ns?id=mgl8524911.600&print= 
true 

I  need  to  get  me  one  of  those  Science 

...  it  works,  bitches  t-ShirtS.  Anyone 
who  can  point  me  in  the  right  direction 
gets  a  free  pound  of  dark  matter. 

Supply  and  demand  (Whaies  owe  the 

economy,  big  time):  Iceland  has  de- 
cided to  call  off  its  whale  hunt  not  be- 
cause of  pressure  from  other  govern- 
ments or  environmental  groups,  but 
because  there  was  simply  not  enough 
demand  for  whale  products  to  justify 
it.  Even  better,  Iceland's  whale-watch- 
ing industry  is  estimated  to  bring  in 
over  $20  million  per  year. 

Power  of  wind  (I  miss  captain  Plan- 
et): It  feels  good  when  another  group 
recognizes  the  usefulness  of  renew- 
able energy.  As  reported  at  ecogeek. 
com,  the  Bahrain  World  Trade  Centre 
is  installing  wind  turbines  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  otherwise  wasted  wind 


flow  at  the  higher  stories  of  the  giant 
structure.  It's  like  getting  something 
for  nothing  (after  a  few  million  dollars 
of  construction  costs,  that  is). 

If  you  like  big  holes  (this  is  not  goat- 
related,  you  sicko):  Also  from  ecogeek 
are  the  Seven  Largest  Holes  in  the 
World.  Five  of  the  seven  are  man-made 
(apologies  to  eco-friendlies  for  the 
graphic  pictures  of  open  pit  mines) 
and  are  a  stark  reminder  of  the  power 
of  humanity  to  shape  the  world  we  in- 
habit. The  scariest  one  would  have  to 
be  the  100-metre-deep  sinkhole  in  Gua- 
temala that  opened  up  and  consumed 
several  homes.  1  am  currently  fighting 
the  urge  to  visit  some  of  these  and 
throw  a  pebble  down  to  the  bottom. 
Link:  http://deputy-dog. 
com/2007/09/09/7-amazing-holes/ 

With  apologies  to  Carl  Sagan :  a  weekly 

web-roundup  column  would  be  incom- 
plete if  I  neglected  to  add  a  YouTube 
link.  View  for  possibly  one  of  my  favou- 
rite Family  Guy  moments  of  all  time. 
(Sure  to  get  me  a  lot  of  angry  e-mails 
from  creationists). 
Link:  http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=VYOYfG0QGG0&NR^l 

In  the  year  2000:  This  collection  of 
pictures  from  1910  depict  what  French 
life  could  have  been  like  by  the  year 
2000 — including  flying  firemen,  au- 
tomated barbers  and  (accurately 
enough)  helicopters  used  for  surveil- 


The  Irish  Elk  was  the  poster  boy  for  the  orthogenetic  hypothesis  in  the  1 9th  century.  Many 
thought  its  extinction  was  due  to  its  over-sized  antlers.  Many  saw  this  as  proof  of  the  idea  that 
all  organisms  evolve  traits  towards  a  certain  goal  and  then  overshoot  it,  leading  to  extinction. 


lance.  While  it's  probably  for  the  best 
that  heating  with  radium  didn't  catch 
on,  the  futuristic  school  where  books 
are  transferred  directly  into  students' 
brciins  without  reading  them  is  an  idea 
I  wish  was  reality.  The  flying  policemen 
are  still  kind  of  scary,  though. 
Link:  http://paleo-future.  blogspot 
com/2007/09/french-prints-show-year- 
2000-1910.html 

The  Crazy  Things  We  Used  To  Believe  #1 

Orthogenesis:  Ever  since  Charles  Dar- 
win proposed  the  idea  of  natural  selec- 
tion in  1859  (with  a  little  help  from  the 
spectacularly-bearded  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace),  the  field  of  evolution  has 
seen  controversy,  debate  and  discov- 
ery on  a  regular  basis.  Although  evolu- 
tion is  far  from  being  fully  understood, 
we  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  how  it 
works,  thanks  to  advances  in  genetics 
and  evolutionary  biology.  At  one  point, 
though,  it  wasn't  so  cut  and  dry. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  idea  of  or- 
thogenesis had  a  large  following  in  the 
scientific  community.  The  hypothesis 
centred  on  the  assumption  that  evo- 
lution is  linear  organisms  evolving 


towards  a  particular  goal.  Under  this 
model,  species  were  thought  to  spe- 
cialize by  developing  certain  traits 
(say  limb  length  or  visual  ability)  to- 
wards perfection.  This  model  had  dif- 
ficulty explaining  extinctions,  which 
by  that  time  were  known  to  occur. 
Those  who  defended  orthogenesis  ar- 
gued that  organisms  could  overshoot 
their  goal  and  end  up  being  unable 
to  survive  due  to  the  over-develop- 
ment of  a  trait.  The  poster  boy  for 
this  explanation  was  the  extinct  Irish 
Elk  (see  picture),  whose  giant  antlers 
were  said  to  be  an  overdeveloped  ad- 
vantageous trait.  One  major  flaw  in  the 
theory  was  that  it  couldn't  find  a  driv- 
ing force  to  explcun  linear  evolution.  In 
a  famous  critique  of  the  hypothesis, 
George  Gaylord  Simpson  harangued 
"the  mysterious  inner  force."  Surpris- 
ingly, orthogenesis  had  hangers-on  in 
the  scientific  community  up  until  the 
1950s.  It  only  goes  to  show  that  the 
dumber  the  idea,  the  harder  it  falls 
(see:  creationism). 

Schrodinger's  cat  up  for  adoption:  No 

takers  yet. 
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This  state-of-the-art  info-kiosk  is  in  the  lobby  of  Ramsey  Wright  building.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  operational  so  users  are  unable  to  surf  the  World  Wide  Web  using  the  old  school 
track  ball  and  nifty  8-inch  monitor.  Hopefully  it  will  be  upgraded  to  web  2.0  soon. 


Grisham  replaced  by 
machine,  CSI  ratings 
skyrocket 

Crime  scene  investigators  (CSIs)  may 
soon  gain  a  new  partner.  A  team  of 
scientists  from  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham, UK  have  created  a  device 
that  properly  documents  evidence 
collected  by  the  CSI.  The  prototype 
device  is  a  small  computer  with  a 
digital  camera,  GPS  capabilities  and  a 
radio-frequency  identification  (RFID) 
tag  reader.  It  is  also  equipped  with  a 
headset,  allowing  the  investigator  to 
use  voice  commands  to  activate  the 
digital  camera  or  record  an  evidence 
description.  Tests  showed  that  the 
device  not  only  helps  the  investiga- 
tors produce  better  reports,  but  it 
cuts  compilation  time  in  half.  A  highly 
experienced  CSI  may  take  20  minutes 
to  inspect  the  scene  of  a  robbery.  Us- 
ing traditional  investigative  methods, 
it  would  take  them  an  additional  half 
an  hour  to  record  what  has  been  ex- 
amined and  the  evidence  they  bagged. 
Using  this  device,  however,  they  could 
do  both  at  once.  The  team  at  Birming- 
ham is  now  improving  the  device  to 
improve  data  sharing  between  inves- 
tigators working  at  the  same  crime 
scene.  They  hope  this  will  help  inves- 
tigators avoid  overlooking  evidence, 
and  confusion  on  crime  scenes  such 
as  airplane  crashes,  where  many  dif- 
ferent emergency  teams  are  working 
simultaneously. 

Source:  New  Scientist  Tech  News 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 


File /Print /Inject  Drugs 

Hewlett-Packard  researchers  have 
developed  a  transdermal  patch  that 
dispenses  medicine  using  technology 
similar  to  that  of  their  Inkjet  printers. 
Transdermal  (or  skin)  patches  deliver 
medication  through  the  skin  and  into 
the  bloodstream.  They  are  often  used 
to  curb  cigarette  cravings  or  quell  mo- 
tion sickness.  However,  the  drugs  must 
be  put  into  a  substance  that  the  skin 
can  absorb.  This  poses  a  problem  with 
certain  large  biomolecules,  such  as  in- 
sulin, as  they  are  too  big  to  be  soaked 
up.  As  well,  there  is  minimal  control  of 
how  much  medication  is  released.  The 
HP  skin  patch  injects  the  desired  drug 
just  below  the  skin  using  microneedles 
instead  of  the  absorption  method  used 
by  other  patches.  The  HP  patches 
can  also  be  set  to  dispense  a  specific 
amount  at  an  exact  time.  But  that's 
not  all:  using  the  microneedle  patch  is 
painless  because  the  needles  do  not  go 
deep  enough  into  the  skin  to  affect  the 
nerves.  Pending  regulatory  approval, 
the  technology  could  be  on  the  com- 
mercial market  in  about  three  years. 
Source:  PC  World 
— A.Y. 


I  just  overclocked  my  486  to 
run  Halo  2  with  this  thing 


As  any  computer  geek  will  tell  you,  heat 
and  silicon  just  don't  mix.  At  least,  un- 
less you  work  at  NASA.  Phil  Neudeck 
and  his  team  from  NASA's  Glenn  Re- 
search Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  have 
created  a  computer  chip  that  can  han- 
dle extremely  hot  temperatures.  It's 
called  the  "silicon  carbide  differential 
amplifier  integrated  circuit,"  and  under 
test  conditions  it  was  able  to  operate 
continuously  for  more  than  1700  hours 
at  500  degrees  Celsius.  "It's  really  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  mission-enabling 
harsh  environment  electronics,"  said 
Neudeck.  The  fact  that  this  special  pro- 
cessor is  able  to  withstand  extremely 
high  temperatures  means  that  cooling 
devices,  and  their  extra  weight,  could 
be  eliminated  from  NASA  missions. 
NASA  says  that  this  chip  could  mean 
safer  and  more  fuel  efficient  jet  engines 
in  our  future  It  could  also  make  robotic 
exploration  of  planets  with  harsh  envi- 
ronments, such  as  Venus,  a  reality.  As 
for  uses  closer  to  home,  scientists  say 
that  the  chip  could  be  used  in  indus- 
tries such  as  oil  and  natural  gas  well- 
drilling,  which  have  long-lasting  heat- 
intensive  environments. 
Source:  NASA  News  Releases 
— A.Y. 

Check  out  our  redesigned 
website  for  more  science  briefs 
at  www.thevarsity.ca 
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OLIVER  WYMAN 


Where  will  you  be  in  five  years?  You  might  be  advising  a  CEO  on  global 
strategy.  Or  rising  to  become  a  director.  Or  graduating  from  a  top  business 
school  Or  landing  a  management  position  in  industry.  At  Oliver  Wyman, 
you'll  get  there  faster,  smarter,  better...  with  exposure  to  global  clients, 
early  opportunities  to  work  internationally,  and  interaction  with  the  best 
business  minds  around.  The  fastest-growing  consultancy  in  the  Top  10  is 
dedicated  to  excellence—for  our  clients,  and  for  our  people. 

Come  to  work  for  us  and  move  your  career  ahead  of  the  pack. 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consultancy. 

Visit  us  at  Oliverwyman.com. 


MARSH    MERCER  KROLL 
GUY  CARPENTER    OLIVER  WYMAN 
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Going  Streaking 


The  men's  football  team  continues  their  march  to- 
wards infamy  this  Friday  when  the  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  swoop  in  for  a  match  up.  Laurier,  second  in 
the  OUA  in  2006,  come  in  with  a  2-0  record,  while  the 
Blues  are  five  losses  shy  of  eclipsing  the  OUA  consec- 
utive loss  record  of  47  held  by  the  York  Lions.  Laurier 
defeated  Toronto  68-7  in  their  only  meeting  of  2006, 
a  game  which  saw  Golden  Hawk's  running  back  Ryan 
Lynch  finish  with  three  touch  downs.  Things  seem  to 
be  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  the  Blues,  having  just 
come  off  a  weekend  defeat  to  last  years  OUA  cham- 
pion the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees. 

Against  Ottawa,  the  team  simply  seemed  over- 
matched, losing  50-7  Andrew  Gillis,  starting  in  place 
of  injured  Quarterback  Dave  Hamilton,  had  a  tough 
outing,  gaining  203  yards  with  three  interceptions, 
but  at  only  a  12-29  completion  rate.  On  the  opposing 
side,Ottawa  quarterback  Josh  Scobie  was  more  effi- 
cient, finishing  with  18  completions  on  27  attempts 
for  273  yards.  Running  back  Justin  Hammond  also 
had  a  strong  game  for  the  Gee-Gees,  with  three 
touchdown  rushes,  while  fifth  year  kicker  Ara  Tcho- 
banian  was  5  for  5  in  field  goal  attempts,  the  longest 
from  27  yards  out. 
— MARKVELOSO 


You  got  served 


The  tennis  team's  season  opener  on  Thursday 
j^ainst  York  has  been  cancelled  for  unspecified 
reasons.  The  women's  team  comes  into  2007,  trying 
to  capture  their  fourth  straight  gold  medal,  after  fin- 
ishing tops  in  the  OUA  the  last  three  seasons.  While 
the  men's  side  will  look  to  improve  upon  their  fourth 
place  record. 

Last  season  Toronto  lost  their  season  opener 
against  York  5-2,  ultimately  getting  their  revenge 
in  the  OUA  semifinal  game  with  an  appropriate  5-2 
score. 

In  2007  U  of  T  will  be  lead  again  by  OUA  all-stars 
Isabel  Jarosz  and  teammate  Natalia  Lech,  who  have 
dominated  the  singles  circuit  for  Toronto.  Jarosz,  an 
Etobikcoke  native  in  her  third  year  of  eligibility,  has 
yet  to  lose  a  singles  match  in  3  years  of  OUA  compe- 
tition. The  women  will  play  this  Friday  at  UOIT  ver- 
sus McGill  at  3pm  while  the  men  will  open  up  their 
season  at  UOIT  versus  Montreal  at  9  am.  The  York 
contest  will  be  rescheduled  for  Saturday  Sept  22  see 
(http://www.varsitybluestennis.com/home.htm)  for 
details. 
— M.V 


Perfect  pitch 


This  Saturday,  the  womens  soccer  team  clashes 
with  undefeated  Carleton  (3-0-1)  in  a  showdown  of 
top  western  conference  teams.  The  Blues,  entering 
this  season  with  two  wins  and  two  ties,  are  on  a  high 
after  defeating  the  Laurentian  Voyagers  2-0  this  past 
weekend. 

This  will  be  the  first  real  test  for  the  Blues  since 
a  scoreless  draw  with  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels 
in  their  second  game  of  2007.  In  their  two  matches 
against  Carleton  last  season,  Toronto  fought  to  a  nil/ 
nil  draw  in  the  first  game,  before  falling  in  a  1-0  game 
later  that  year. 

The  Blues  have  gained  a  2-0  victory  over  Lauren- 
tian. Erica  Basso  scored  both  goals  for  the  victorious 
Blues,  who  broke  ground  at  the  new  Varsity  Centre. 
Toronto  was  able  to  control  the  midfield  from  the 
start  of  the  match,  with  the  front  line  creating  some 
great  scoring  opportunities.  Blues  defence  was  solid, 
stopping  the  Lady  Vees  from  any  goals  of  their  own. 

This  past  Sunday  against  a  different  team,  the 
story  remained  the  same  with  U  of  T  defeating  the 
Nipissing  Lakers  2-  0  in  what  was  another  dominating 
performance.  Second-year  defender  Danielle  Mar- 
quis scored  the  opening  goal  off  a  corner  kick  and 
Brtotiy  DeMott  sealed  the  deal  late  in  the  second  half 
as  the  veteran  midfielder  scored  her  first  goal  of  the 
2007  intercollegiate  season. 
— M.V 


Bonds:  chemical  agent 


Allegations  of  steriod  use  threatens  to  taint  hallowed  record 


ip.com  a-i  neweracaD.com  sFGiANTs.com 


No  'Homers'  club:  Barry  Bond's  may  be  a  hero  to  San  Fransciscan's  but  outside  of  the  Bay  Area  you  would  never  no. 


Brian  O'Neill 


Home  run  supremacy,  or  debauchery  to  a  be- 
loved record  and  athlete? 

When  Barry  Bonds  hit  his  756th  home  run 
on  August  8,  surpassing  Hank  Aaron's  all-time 
leading  record,  baseball  fans  were  divided,  on 
an  ethical  level,  about  whether  Bonds'  feat  was 
"legitimate." 

756  is  what  it  is.  No  matter  how  you  feel 
about  the  man,  the  numbers  speak  for  them- 
selves. Fans  may  still  regard  Hank  Aaron  as  the 
homerun  king,  but  to  deny  the  historic  event 
that  was  756  is  just  ludicrous. 

Still,  enthusiasts  remain  split  on  Bond's  al- 
leged steroid  use,  particularly  outside  of  San 
Francisco  where  interest  in  the  accomplish- 
ment varied  from  apathy  to  disdain. 

When  Mark  McGwire  and  Sammy  Sosa 
chased  Roger  Maris'  record  for  most  home 
runs  in  a  single  season,  it  garnered  plenty  of 
media  interest,  for  the  right  reasons.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  Bonds'  surpassing  the  same 
record  years  later.  But  with  steroid  stigma 
casting  a  dark  cloud  over  baseball,  few  really 
gave  this  historic  moment  its  due-  not  even 
Major  League  Baseball. 


Around  this  time  Major  League  commission- 
er Bud  Selig  was  in  New  York,  attending  a  meet- 
ing, ironically,  about  steroid  use  and  its  poli- 
cies. The  man  whom  Bonds  surpassed.  Hank 
Aaron,  had  already  stated  his  poor  opinion  of 
Bonds  with  a  congratulatory  video,  showcas- 
ing his  obvious  disappoint  concerning  what 
had  transpired. 

The  historic  home  run  was  hit  on  August  8, 
in  San  Francisco,  Bonds'  only  refuge  from  the 
slurs  and  innuendo.  With  two  months  to  pad 
his  record  beyond  reach,  few  fans  would  be 
able  to  tell  you  the  correct  number  of  home 
runs  the  athlete  has  reached.  The  number  is 
762  and  counting,  yet  it's  barely  reported  in 
sports  media  today. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  Mark  McGwire  sur- 
passed Roger  Maris'  single  season  home  run 
record  of  61,  the  home  run  ball  fetched  2.7  mil- 
lion at  Guerney's  Auction  House  to  an  anony- 
mous bidder.  This  year,  the  man  who  caught 
Bonds'  756th  dinger.  New  Yorker  Matt  Mur- 
phy, started  bidding  at  500,000  U.S.  Sports  in 
recent  years  has  alienated  itself  from  its  fans. 
Maybe  we  too  often  look  back  on  previous  eras 
with  nostalgia-after  all  Shoeless  Joe  Jackson 
inspired  the  movie  Field  of  Dreams  primarily 


because  of  his  exit  from  baseball  as  part  of  the 
1919  Black  Sox  Scandal.  To  a  cynic,  baseball  will 
always  be  tainted  by  the  so-called  steroid  era  it 
is  currently  under.  While  the  record  books  will 
forever  show  that  Barry  Bonds  is  the  homerun 
king,  the  history  books  will  tell  a  different  sto- 
ry, exposing  the  man  Bonds  really  was. 


Come  play  for 
our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


Get  there  faster. 
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btart  nere, 


Information  Session 
Thursday,  September  13th 
East  Common  Room  -  Hart  House 
7:30  pm  -  9:00  pm 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consultancy. 

Visit  us  at  Oliverwyman.com. 


MARSH    MERCER  KROLL 
GUY  CARPENTER     OLIVER  WYMAN 


University  of  Wollongong 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


STUDY  MEDICINE 
N  AUSTRALIA  AT 
JOW'S  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  VISIT  US  AT: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
BAHEN  CENTRE  INFORMATION  T 
ROOM  BA  3000 

14  SEPTEMBER  2007 
12.00  -  2.00PM 


If  you  require  any  additional  information  please  contact: 

Chad  DuMond  at  Australearn 

Toll  free  on  1  888  637  4412  or 

email:  studyabroad@australearncanada.org 


ANIMATED  CHILDREN'S  PRESENTERS 
NEEDED 

To  present  fun  &  hands-on  activities  in 
elementary  schools.  Car  and  exp.  with 
kids  req'd.  Cool  activities.  Gain  valu- 
able teaching  experience.  Pay:  $22.50/1 
hour  class.  CALL  MAD  SCIENCE  TODAY 
AT  (416)  630-5282  Ext  31  or  email: 
employment@madscience.on.ca 

LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIQUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bloor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashion  experience  preferred. 
416-449-7444. 

SALES  REP/CLERK  NEEDED 

Hello,  Are  you  seeking  an  extra  income? 
would  you  like  to  set  your  own  work 
schedule?  Work  the  hours  you  choose. 
We  have  the  answer  ,the  Job  is  suitable 
for  anyone  that  is  intrested  and  inteli- 
gent  must  be  a  computer  literate,  if  you 
are  interested  contact  Glenn  Savage  via 
Email  at:  glenn_savage85@hotmail.com 
for  more  information. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SINGLE  NATURE  LOVERS  WANTED! 

Meet  people  in  the  20  to  39  age  range. 
Discover  all  the  nooks  &  crannies  in  our 
beautiful  parks,  www.astrollinthepark. 
com  Christa— 416-484-WALK  (9255). 

PARKING 

ExcellentspacesatSpadinaandWillcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
spaces  are  reserved  24/7,  $80  a  month, 
call  Mark  at  416-944-0805. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


Advertise  in  the  Vdrsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Busi- 
ness, Accounting,  History,  Philosophy, 
PoliSci,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Econom- 
ics, Business  Administration,  and  many 
more  subjets!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 


TUTORING 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  EXPERIENCED 
TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmpatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non- 
business ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces)  of  BOLD 
type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone, 

or  email.  DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 
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Metropass  hits  $109 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR  

The  estimated  70  per  cent  of  U  of  T 
students  who  rely  on  the  TTC  for  dai- 
ly transit  are  facing  yet  another  fare 
hike,  the  eighth  in  11  years.  Univer- 
sity students  who  buy  discount  me- 
tropasses  from  the  UTSU  office  face  a 
hike  from  $87  to  $96,  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent.  Those  buying  metropasses 
at  regular  prices  will  pay  $109,  up 
from  $99.75. 

UTSU  and  student  unions  at  York, 
George  Brown  College  and  Ryerson, 
and  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents— Ontario,  jointly  condemned 
the  fare  hike  in  a  Sept.  13  statement. 
The  statement  urged  city  council  to 
keep  transit  affordable  and  called  on 
the  provincial  government  to  "pay  its 
fair  share." 

The  University  of  Toronto  Students 
Union  sells  up  to  12,000  discounted 
metropasses  per  month  as  part  of 
the  TTC's  Volume  Incentive  Program, 
according  to  UTSU  VP  external  Dave 
Scrivener.  The  hike  is  supposed  to 
make  up  for  a  projected  $100  million 
shortfall  in  the  TTC's  2008  operat- 
ing budget.  At  U  of  T  alone,  the  hike 
should  generate  between  $432,000 
and  $1,296,000  annually. 

"It  makes  a  pretty  big  difference  for 
a  commuter  student,"  said  Scrivener 
of  the  $9  hike. 

Scrivener  noted  that  the  increased 
cost  of  discount  metropasses  could 
limit  the  number  of  passes  UTSU  can 
afford  to  buy  on  behalf  of  students. 
UTSU  orders  its  VIP  metropasses  in 
bulk,  paying  the  TTC  and  then  mak- 
ing the  money  back  by  selling  the 
passes  to  students  at  cost.  Scrivener 


The  last  metropass  you'll  ever  buy?  As  of  November,  the  cost  of  a  metropass  will  rise  by  $9,  including  the  discount  passes  U  of  T  students  get  through  UTSU. 


warned  that  the  "seed"  money  UTSU 
uses  to  run  the  program  will  likely  not 
buy  enough  passes  to  meet  student 
demand. 

Jiwoong  Choi,  a  second-year  com- 
merce student  who  commutes  to  the 
downtown  campus,  hadn't  heard  of 


the  upcoming  hike,  and  wasn't  wor- 
ried. 

"Nine  dollars  isn't  really  a  signifi- 
cant amount,"  he  initially  said  about 
the  increase. 

Choi,  a  user  of  UTSU's  discount  me- 
tropass program,  then  remarked  that 


the  small  discount  was  a  factor  in  his 
finances. 

"It  always  helps  out,"  he  said  of  the 
VIP  metropass  price,  which,  after  the 
hike,  will  be  only  a  dollar  less  than  the 
metropass's  current  regular  price. 

Dev  Saxena  blamed  the  city's,  and 


the  TTC's,  financial  woes  on  provin- 
cial mismanagement  and  competition 
between  cities  for  funding.  He  said 
that  even  as  transit  becomes  a  less 
attractive  option  for  him,  it's  still  the 

SEE  'METROPASS'  -  PG  4 


To  the  glee  of  her  young  imitators,  Jane  Goodall  greeted  fifty-odd  kids  with  a  hooting  "hello"  in  the  language  of  chimpanzees.  The  famed 
primatologist  was  at  Victoria  College  on  Sunday  to  speak  with  local  youth  participating  in  her  institution's  Roots  &  Shoots  program. 

R&S  projects  run  from  community  service  to  global  initiatives.  At  Downtown  Alternative  School,  for  example,  nine-year-olds  Pearl 
Thompson  and  Chloe  Lubiw-Hazard  knitted  scarves  for  the  homeless  and  cat  socks  for  felines  recovering  from  operations. 

By  her  own  count,  Goodall  travels  300  days  out  of  the  year,  spreading  a  message  of  empowerment.  "Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  around  the  world,  helped  by  older  people  who  are  very,  very  ashamed  of  the  way  our  species  has  behaved,  can  change  the  world," 
Goodall  said. —JANE  BAD 


SFSS  seeks 
split 


Naushad  All  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


This  spring,  78  per  cent  of  Simon 
Fraser  University  students  voted  in 
a  non-binding  plebiscite  to  defeder- 
ate  from  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students-BC — at  least,  that's  what 
the  Simon  Fraser  Student  Society 
says. 

SFSS  issued  a  notice  of  withdrawal 
following  that  referendum,  but  CFS 
did  not  accept  the  plebiscite,  which 
they  claim  was  not  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  federation's 
by-laws.  However,  the  organiza- 
tions have  apparently  agreed  on  a 
schedule  to  have  the  referendum  by 
March  2008. 

"The  result  of  plebiscite  means 
that  students  want  to  get  out,  and 
the  SFSS  is  going  ahead  with  the  pro- 
cess under  CFS  by-laws,"  said  SFSS 
president  Derrick  Harder. 

CFS  alleged  that  the  ballot  was 
written  in  biased  language. 

Harder  said  that  according  to  CFS 
bylaws,  student  societies  are  re- 


quired to  submit  a  petition  signed 
by  10  per  cent  of  the  student  body, 
after  which  a  referendum  providing 
enough  time  for  student  groups  to  re- 
spond with  "yes"  or  "no"  campaigns 
would  be  needed  before  a  student 
union  may  quit  the  federation. 

Harder  said  that  he  had  not  spo- 
ken to  CFS  President  Amanda  Aziz 
since  March.  "She  is  hard  to  get  a 
hold  of,"  he  said. 

Harder  said  SFU  students  were 
dissatisfied  with  CFS-BC  because  it 
was  "internally  dysfunctional... inef- 
fective as  a  lobby  organization. .  .and 
costing  too  much." 

Being  federated  with  the  CFS  costs 
SFU  students  $400,000  a  year,  he  ex- 
plained, and  said  he  believed  that 
they  were  not  getting  any  returns 
from  it. 

The  current  board  of  SFSS  ex- 
ecutives were  elected  after  seven 
members  of  the  last  board  were  im- 
peached in  a  court  case  involving  a 
controversial  firing. 

SFSS  has  been  part  of  CFS  since 
1981. 
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MAKE  MUSIC  AT 
HART  HOUSE 

Open  rehearsals  this  week: 
jazz  Choir  -  Sept  1 7  at  5:15pm 
Chamber  Strings  -  Sept  1 7  at  7:30pm 
Chorus  (Auditions)  -  Sept  17,  18,  19  at  6:30pm 
Singers  -  Sept  1 7  at  7:00pm 


CAMERA  CLUB  OPEN 
MEETING 

Interested  in  photography? 
Then  check  out  the  Camera  Club. 
Tuesday,  Sept  1 6th  at  7pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Guest  Speakers:  Sheila  &  Nicholas  Pye. 


FILM  PARTY! 

The  Film  Board  presents... 
Loop  installations.  Shorts,  Big  Screen,  Refreshments! 
Reception  6:30pm  -  Screening  8:30pm 
Sept  21st  in  the  Hart  House  Quad  -  FREE! 


INTHEJUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Kelly  Mark's  dream-like  narrative. 
Stupid  Heaven. 
Runs  until  October  28th. 


TOOLKIT:  BUILDING 
YOUR  STUDENT  ORG. 

Learn  how  to  build  an  effective  student 
organization.  Discover  the  nuts  &  bolts  of  event 
planning,  markeljng  &  promotion,  sponsorship, 
financial  management  and  morel 
Sept  28  &  29  at  Hart  House. 
Register  Online  NOW  at  wvm.uofitix.ca 


BRING  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS 
TO  HART  HOUSE 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
We  are  also  looking  for  students  to  sit  on  the 
Committee  that  allocates  Good  Ideas  funding. 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca. 


R  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


//DON'T  MOVE  A  MUSCLE 


Temperance,  a  human  statue,  was  one  of  many  performers  at  ttiis  weekends's  Toronto  International  Circus  Festival,  at 
Woodbine  park  down  on  Lakeshore  East.  Among  them  were  men  on  stilts,  acrobats,  fire-eaters,  jugglers,  puppeteers, 
musicians,  and  many  more.  Admission  was  free,  but  many  revelers  chipped  in  for  performers,  who  were  otherwise  unpaid. 


University  of  Ottawa 


[ml  u  Ottawa 


FaculK^  de  droll 
Faculty  of  I^w 

Seciion  de  common  law 
Common  Law  Seciion 


Study  LAW  at  uOttawa's 
Faculty  of  Law 

and  you  can  earn  these  powerful  joint  degrees*: 

•  LLB/MBA  (with  uOttawa's  Telfer  School  of  Management) 

•  LLB/JD  (with  Michigan  State  University  College  of  Law 
or  American  University  Washington  College  of  Law) 

•  LLB/MA  (with  Carleton  University's  Norman  Paterson 
School  of  International  Affairs) 

•  LLB/LLL  {Programme  de  droit  canadien  with  uOttawa's 
Civil  Law  Section) 

*  You  may  also  be  eligible  for  financial  aid  through  the 
HENNICK  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAM 

For  more  information!  visit: 

www.commonlaw.uOttawa.ca  or  call  613-562-5800,  ext.  3288 
On-line  application:  www.ouac.on.ca 
Application  deadline:  November  1 ,  2007 


For  more 

Hart  House  events  visit  L 

www.harthouse.ca  (j^ 

416.978.2452 
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"They  really 
embraced  the 
city" 


Sixty  filmmakers  transport  TO  to  the  small 
screen 


Alexandra  Kazia 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


From  Sept.  8  to  Sept.  14  the  Toron- 
to Urban  Film  Festival  used  news 
screens  in  subway  stations  as  a  me- 
dium for  showcasing  short  films. 
While  the  event  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  the  Toronto  International 
Film  Festival,  the  two  are  unlikely 
to  be  confused. 

Each  TUFF  film  is  silent  and  exactly 
60  seconds  long,  ranging  across  six 
general  themes:  Forgotten  Places, 
Uncommon  Spaces,  Big  Smoke,  Big 
Dreams,  The  Imaginary  City,  905  to 
416,  Urban  Ennui,  and  My  TOwn. 
Submission  was  open  to  anyone 
with  a  camera. 

Programmer  Sharon  Switzer 
dreamt  of  a  festival  focussing  on 
"the  experience  of  living  in  an  ur- 
ban centre."  To  Switzer,  the  sub- 
way was  "a  unique  urban  environ- 
ment." 

To  produce  the  festival,  Switzer 
partnered  with  the  Onestop  Media 
Group,  who  operates  the  TTC's 
network  of  news  screens.  After 
working  with  OMG  last  year  on  a 
similar  project  involving  photog- 
raphy, they  decided  to  go  bigger. 
TUFF  was  a  perfect  fit  for  Toronto's 
filmmaker  community,  said  Swit- 
zer, who  is  also  a  video  artist. 

The  festival  got  a  late  start  on 
publicity,  and  for  a  time  Switzer 
was  concerned. 

"We  ran  calls  for  submission  on 
the  subway  screens  and  we  tried 
to  go  through  Facebook,  word  of 
mouth  [...]  I  was  really  worried.  1 
didn't  know  if  the  world  was  get- 
ting out  there." 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


'  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

i  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

'  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

!  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

I  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

i  Free  Repeat  Policy 

■  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

I  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Despite  the  rocky  start.  Art  for 
Commuters  and  OMG  were  pleas- 
antly surprised  with  the  number  of 
submissions. 

"We  had  a  great  response,  over 
170  submissions.  It  was  really  quite 
phenomenal,"  said  Erin  Jandciu, 
OMG's  communications  director. 
"We  are  really  looking  forward  to 
making  it  bigger  and  better  next 
year,  so  it  is  definitely  something 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  do." 

TUFF  was  a  juried  by  a  panel  of 
notable  Canadian  filmmakers,  vid- 
eo artists  and  curators.  Beginning 
Sept.  8  the  public  was  able  to  vote 
for  their  favourite  film  online  or  via 
text  messaging. 

On  Sept.  14  the  best  of  the  festi- 
val, as  voted  by  the  public,  aired 
once  every  10  minutes.  The  top 
three  films  will  then  be  selected  by 
TUFF  judge  and  noted  filmmaker 
Jeremy  Podeswa  (whose  film  Fugi- 
tive Pieces  opened  TIFF).  An  audi- 
ence favourite  will  also  be  selected 
through  online  voting.  Three  view- 
er's choice  awards  will  be  given  out 
at  an  awards  ceremony  to  be  held 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  on  Sept.  22. 

Switzer  was  astonished  by  the 
range  and  quality  of  the  submis- 
sions. "I  was  surprised  how  much 
work  some  people  put  into  it,  how 
fun  some  films  were  and  how  really 
supportive  of  Toronto  they  were. 
They  really  embraced  the  city." 


Holloway  returns 


Trinity-Spadina  Liberal  MPP  candidate  remains  evergreen 


Tamara  Baluja 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Sipping  her  Starbucks  coffee,  Kate 
Holloway  brushed  the  red  hair  out 
of  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  me  as  we 
sat  down  for  a  chat  in  Robarts.  As 
we  discussed  everything  from  the 
upcoming  Ontario  provincial  elec- 
tions to  the  proposed  electoral 
reform,  1  could  barely  keep  from 
drowning  in  charm  over  the  Irish  lilt 
in  her  voice.  The  Liberal  incumbent, 
ready  to  talk  business,  explained 
how  her  change  in  political  labels 
didn't  reflect  a  change  of  heart. 
Holloway  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
prominent  Green  Party  national 
leader.  She  co-founded  the  Green 
Party's  Woman  Caucus  and  ran 
in  the  2004  federal  elections  as  a 
parachute  candidate  against  Lib- 
eral incumbent  MP  Derek  Lee  in 
Scarborough-Rouge  River.  So  what 
prompted  the  switch  to  the  Liber- 
als? 

Criticism  of  GPC  management  may 
have  cost  her  much  of  her  influ- 
ence in  the  environmentalist  party. 
In  January  2005,  Ms.  Holloway  was 
summarily  suspended  from  the  GPC 
Council  after  then-party-leader  Jim 
Harris  called  an  off-the-record  in 
camera  motion  to  remove  her  from 
the  Federal  Council.  No  reason  was 
provided,  said  Holloway,  who  was 
denied  a  copy  of  the  meeting's  min- 
utes. 

Nonetheless,  her  riding  rallied 
around  her,  and  in  2005  she  was 
named  the  Green  candidate  for  To- 
ronto Centre,  only  to  find  her  nomi- 
nation cancelled  by  party  organiz- 
ers. She  resigned  her  position  at 
the  GPC,  along  with  several  other 
prominent  members,  all  of  them  cit- 
ing mismanagement  of  the  party. 

At  our  meeting,  Holloway  refused 
to  discuss  what  her  last  few  contro- 
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My  how  things  change:  Holloway  mugs  with  Green  Richmond  Hill  councillor  Elio  Di  iorio 


versy-ridden  years  with  the  Greens 
had  to  do  with  her  decision  to  turn 
Liberal.  She  did  say  that  with  Ste- 
phane  Dion  as  party  leader,  differ- 
ences between  the  grits  and  the 
Greens  have  narrowed. 

"There  are  no  ideological  differ- 
ences between  the  Green  Party  and 
the  Liberal  Party,  no  differences  in 
values,"  claimed  Holloway.  "They 
are  both  centrist,  and  care  about 
social  justice  and  quality  of  life. 
And  now,  both  the  electorate  and 
mainstream  politics  have  woken 
up  to  climate  and  environmental 
issues." 


"Green  issues  are  local  issues," 
she  said,  "but  the  Green  Party  is 
predominantly  a  federal  party,  and 
the  issues  that  are  important  are 
transit,  energy,  hydro,  garbage, 
and  these  need  to  be  addressed  at 
the  provincial  and  municipal  level. 

For  now,  transit  is  still  in  a  crisis 
and  coal-fired  plants  are  operat- 
ing in  Ontario,  including  Canada's 
largest  C02  dumper,  the  Nanticoke 
Generating  Station.  Perhaps  Ms. 
Holloway's  convictions  on  the  Lib- 
eral party's  green  policies  are  more 
than  just  hot  air. 


Where  in  the  World 

Imagine  the  Possibilities  ...  . 

Work  and  Study  Abroad  Fair 


Date:   Wednesday  October  3,  2007 
Time:  10am  -  3pm 
Place:  International  Student  Centre 
33  St.  George  St 

Please  stop  by,  all  are  welcome. 


Organizations  will  be  on  Campus  to  answer  your  questions,  come  out 

and  visit  their  booths.  Confirmed  participants: 
Foreign  Affairs  Canada  -  International  Youth  Programs,  Australeam, 
Campus  France,  DAAD  (German  Academic  Exchange),  JET 
and  many  more . . . 
For  more  information,  please  contact:  isc.information@utoronto.ca  or 
visit  www.isc.utoronto.ca 


Oxford  Seminars 

www,oxfor(i$eminars,com 
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McGill  may  strike  over 
fee  feud 

While  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  campaigned  against  in- 
creasing tuition  fees  at  February's 
national  day  of  action,  University  of 
McGill  principal  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum  and  rectors  from  three  other 
Quebec  universities  recommended 
tuition  raises  in  a  press  confer- 
ence. 

Responding  to  university  admin- 
istration lobbying,  the  Quebec  Min- 
istry of  Education  announced  an 
end  to  its  fee  freeze  in  June.  Tuition, 
which  had  stayed  at  $1,668  for  13 
years,  could  be  raised  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  $50  per  semester  for  the 
next  five  years. 

The  announcement  has  split  stu- 
dent unions  into  three  main  groups, 
each  with  different  goals  and  tac- 
tics. The  Association  Pour  une 
Solidarite  Syndicale  Etudiante  is  de- 


manding free  tuition  and  additional 
resources,  and  is  preparing  a  gen- 
eral student  strike  for  late  October. 

Currently,  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment is  only  in  its  discussions  with 
Federation  Etudiante  Universita- 
ire  du  Quebec,  who  have  the  more 
moderate  goal  of  upholding  the  fee 
freeze.  FEUQ  intends  to  hold  edu- 
cational events  to  inform  students 
and  build  a  movement. 

The  as-yet  unnamed  third  group, 
led  by  the  Students'  Society  of  Mc- 
Gill University,  combines  the  objec- 
tives of  ASS£  and  the  FEUQ  in  stipu- 
lating a  current  freeze  and  a  10-year 
plan  to  eliminate  fees. 
-JANE  BAD 

U  of  T  research  chairs 
bring  funds  to  the  table 

Last  week,  11  U  of  T  researchers 
were  awarded  prestigious  positions 
as  Canada  Research  Chairs.  The  an- 


nouncement, made  at  the  University 
of  Calgary,  gives  U  of  T  $15.8  million 
in  new  funding  for  the  1 1  new  chairs 
and  for  eight  renewed  chairs  from 
the  previous  year. 

In  addition,  12  of  the  chairholders 
were  awarded  infrastructure  fund- 
ing from  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation's  Leader  Opportunity 
Fund  worth  over  $2  million. 

These  chair  positions  oversee 
such  diverse  subjects  as  integrative 
behavioural  ecology,  autonomous 
space  robotics,  perinatal  communi- 
ty health,  ultrasound  imaging,  mo- 
lecular therapeutics,  observational 
astrophysics,  atherosclerosis  and 
fuel  cell  materials  and  manufactur- 
ing. 

-KAREN  HO 

Dunlap's  last  lap 

The  David  Dunlap  Observatory  is 
on  its  way  to  the  auction  block  af- 


ter more  than  70  years  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  university's  astronomi- 
cal research. 

The  observatory,  built  in  the  1930s, 
is  a  gift  from  Jessie  Dunlap  in  mem- 
ory of  her  husband  David.  Pekka 
Sinervo,  Dean  of  Arts  &  Science, 
referred  to  high  operational  costs, 
which  run  to  $800,000  per  year, 
even  though  urban  light  pollution 
has  rendered  the  DDO  relatively 
useless  for  modern  research. 
Since  the  1980s,  U  of  T  astrono- 
mers have  headed  high  into  the 
mountains  of  Hawaii  and  Chile  to 
gaze  at  the  stars.  The  final  deci- 
sion to  sell  the  DDO  will  be  made 
by  the  Governing  Council  on  Oct. 
30.  Funds  from  the  sale  are  already 
being  earmarked  to  establish  the 
new  Dunlap  Institute,  which  will  fo- 
cus on  the  design  of  astronomical 
equipment. 
-JOSHUA  RUBIN 


Grow  your  f  utUP© 


what  makes  a  leader?  How  about  someone  like  you. 

Shell  is  a  leader  in  developing  new  technologies  to  help  find,  extract  and 
deliver  energy  solutions  in  a  socially  and  environmentally  responsible  way. 
With  our  innovative  team  of  tenacious  problem-solvers,  we're  ready  to 
continue  leading  the  way  into  the  future  and  meet  some  of  the  world's 
biggest  energy  challenges. 

To  help  get  us  there,  we're  looking  for  motivated  creative  thinkers  who 
are  interested  in  a  career  that  is  more  than  just  a  job.  It's  a  relationship 
that  begins  by  being  part  of  a  team  where  new  employees  learn  from 
tfie  experts,  and  become  experts  themselves. 

Our  competitive  compensation  and  valuable  learning  and  development 
opportunities  are  designed  to  attract  the  best.  We  offer  a  safe  work 
environment,  and  promote  diversity,  ethics  and  personal  responsibility 
as  key  pillars  of  our  business  principles. 


We're  poised  for  tremendous  growth.  And  with 
tremendous  grov^h  comes  tremendous  opportunities 
Check  out  opportunities  at  shell.ca/careers 

Shell  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  invites 
women,  visible  minorities,  persons  with  disabilities 
and  Aboriginal  persons  to  apply. 


Calling  all  bureaucrats 


U  of  T  president  David  Naylor  is 
asking  for  input  on  the  "Towards 
2030"  program,  a  long-term  stra- 
tegic plan  for  the  approach  of  the 
university's  bicentennial  in  2027. 
Naylor  is  seeking  nominations  for 
members  of  task  forces  and  rec- 
ommendations on  their  areas  of 
focus,  and  has  suggested  a  lim- 
ited number  of  task  forces  with  a 
maximum  of  nine  members  each. 
Criteria  for  members  include  hav- 
ing diverse  backgrounds,  an  area 
of  expertise,  and  the  willingness 
to  commit  a  reasonable  number 
of  hours  per  week.  Suggestions 
will  be  accepted  until  Sept.  20,  and 
should  be  sent  to  towards2030@ 
utoronto.ca.  Deliberations  will  be- 
gin Oct.  1. 
-JB 


'METROPASS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

only  choice. 

"It's  inconvenient,"hesaid.  "They've 
definitely  got  the  monopoly  on  public 
transit.  The  alternative  is  taxis,  which 
are  substantially  more  expensive." 

Asked  if  student  unions  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  price  of  transit,  the 
fourth-year  Poll  Sci  and  Economics 
major  was  blunt:  "No." 

The  TTC's  announcement  came 
hot  on  the  heels  of  news  of  service 
cuts  city-wide,  with  community  cen- 
tres, libraries,  public  pools,  and  other 
services  running  on  severely  reduced 
hours  to  cope  with  a  budget  shortfall. 
Among  these  cuts  was  a  $26.6  million 
reduction  in  TTC  funding. 

Toronto  mayor  David  Miller  said 
the  cuts  were  necessary  unless  city 
council  agrees  to  pass  two  proposed 
taxes  at  an  Oct.  22  vote. 

"City  Council  has  an  opportunity  to 
put  this  city  on  a  path  to  a  sustainable 
future  and  we  must  seize  it,"  Mayor 
Miller  said  in  a  Sept.  13  statement. 

The  two  taxes,  on  real  estate  sales 
and  vehicle  registration,  are  project- 
ed to  make  $350  million  a  year  for  the 
cash-strapped  city.  Some  of  the  mon- 
ey raise  by  the  vehicle  registration 
tax  was  earmarked  for  transit. 

Asked  whether  UTSU  had  a  position 
on  the  Oct.  22  vote,  Scrivener  said 
that  UTSU  considers  the  city's  bud- 
get problems  the  result  of  provincial 
funding  policies  in  place  since  Mike 
Harris's  Conservative  government  of 
1995-2002.  He  added,  however,  that 
he  had  urged  any  city  councillor  he 
met  with  to  approve  the  new  taxes. 
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A  towering  defeat 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 


Toronto  is  no  longer  on  top  of  the 
world:  the  CN  tower  was  recently 
stripped  of  the  "world's  tallest 
building"  title,  one  that  the  land- 
mark has  held  for  over  30  years. 
Last  week,  the  Burj  Dubai — a 


hotel,  residential,  and  business 
skyscraper  under  construction  in 
the  United  Arab  Emirates — sur- 
passed the  Toronto  skyscraper's 
553  metres,  officially  becoming  the 
world's  tallest  free-standing  struc- 
ture. 

Developed  by  Dubai-based 
Emaar  Properties  with  financial 
backing  from  the  oil-rich  country's 
government,  the  $4.2  billion,  165- 
storey  Burj  Dubai  is  estimated  to 
stand  800  metres  tall  upon  its  com- 
pletion in  summer  2009. 

"The  Burj  Dubai  tower  has  now 
reached  555.3  metres,  and  also 
scaled  150  livable  levels,  the  larg- 


est number  of  storeys  for  any 
building  in  the  world,"  announced 
Mohamed  Ali  Alabbar,  the  project's 
developer  and  chairman  of  Emaar 
Properties,  last  week. 

The  Burj  Dubai  project  was 
launched  in  2004  as  part  of  a  new 
$23.4  billion,  200-hectare  down- 
town waterfront  district  that  will 
house  approximately  30,000  apart- 
ments and  the  world's  largest  shop- 
ping mall. 

It  won't  hold  the  top  spot  for 
long,  as  a  second,  nearby  skyscrap- 
er, the  Al-Burj,  aims  to  reach  1,200 
metres — more  than  double  the  CN 
tower's  stature. 


You  ain't  so  big:  Dubai  developers  have 
outdone  Toronto's  CN  Tower  by  53  metres 
with  the  new  tallest  free-standing 
structure,  the  Burj  Dubai. 


college  pro  summer 

PAINTERS  JOBS 

Job  Description: 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  run  their  own  painting  business 
for  the  summer.  College  Pro  provides  extensive  management  training, 
marketing  support  and  comprehensive  field  and  administrative 
support.  Your  job  will  be  to  promote  the  business,  estimate  and  sell 
jobs,  hire  1 0-1 4  painters,  maintain  high  quality  standards  and  manage 
the  finances  of  the  business. 

Qualifications: 

You  must  be  extremely  hardworking,  goal-orientated,  have  a  drive  to 
succeed  and  have  a  preference  to  lead  people. 

Wage: 

Your  earnings  will  depend  on  your  sales  volume. 
Last  summer  the  average  franchisee  made  $16,500. 


Locations: 

Opportunities  across  Ontario 


To  Apply: 

To  obtain  more  information  or  to  fill  out 

an  application  visit 
www.collegepro.com 
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plan  for  current  students  only. 

r         student  Text  &  Talk  $35 


I  A 


1000  Text  messages- 
ISO  Local  anytime  minutes 
150  Canadian  long  distance  minutes' 
inlimited  evening  &  weekend  local  minutes  (5pm  clock) 
Unlimited  local  incoming  calls 
Per-second  billing'^   


*0  .on^- 
Samsung  m300 


Keep  talking  and  texting... 


Canada's  most  affordable  rates^  j 
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mobile 


solomobile.ca  1  877  999-SOLO 


Available  at: 


((MIRELESSMRIfE)) 


I  PAGE 


1*  booth 


WAL*MART 


CuTM  as  o(  August  25. 2007.  Customers  must  ptesent  a  valk)  mtemational  Student  laentlty  Card  (ISIC)  at  time  o(  purchase.  Available  with  compatible  devices,  within  Solo  Mobile  digital  core  network  coverage  areas  where  technology  permits.  Weeknights  from  Monday  to  Thursday  5pm  to 
Ban:  av)  We^ends  trom  Friday  Spm  to  Ktonday  8am.  Each  plan  (minutes  or  volume)  is  invoiced  on  a  monthly  basis  and  minutes  lor  voice  calls  apply  to  alrtime;  long  distance  and  roaming  charges  (including  foreign  taxes)  are  extra  outside  of  your  calling  area.  Other  fees  such  as  on  a  monthly 
baw.  9-1-1  (60»/monih).  and  system  access  (prepaid  $3.95/month  and  postpaid  $6.95/month)  and  one-time  activation  ($35)  apply  A  $35  one-time  lee  applies  for  migration  from  a  monthly  to  a  prepaid  plan.  With  any  data  use.  Mobile  Browser  usage  fees  apply  at  3e/KB  if  you  do  not  currently 
sutMCrOe  to  the  uiimlted  MoUe  Browser  servne  and  tees  may  apply  lor  the  content.  Early  termination  fees  apply  SuDject  to  change  without  notice  and  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer  Taxes  extra.  Other  conditions  apply.  |1]  Available  upon  new  activation  on  a  min  3-yr  term  contract 
on  a  Solo  mooirty  plan.  (Zl  Appies  to  messages  sent  and  recerired  wnhm  the  Solo  Mobile  coverage  areas  by  participating  carriers  m  Canada  and  U.S.  Excludes  alerts,  international  and  premium  text  messages,  and  messages  exchanged  with  an  instant  messaging  application  [31  Applies  to  long 
(Mawe  made  Irom  and  to  Canada,  n  Solo  MoBUe  and  its  partrwrs'  coverage  area.  |4|  Per-second  btiimg  available  upon  new  activation  on  any  Solo  postpaid  voice  plan.  Applies  to  local  calls.  15|  Based  on  monthly  plan  rates,  per-second  billing  on  local  calls  and  access  to  a  coast-to-coast 
neMolc.  «>«h  a  itwi.  2-yr  contract  term  on  a  Solo  Motile  monthly  plan:  encludmg  promotional  and  long  distance  rates.  Product  not  available  at  all  Walmart  stores.  Solo,  Solo  Mobile  design,  and  Keep  talking  are  trade -marks  of  Solo  Branding  Inc  used  under  license 


Available  at  the  follow- 
ing Solo  Mobile  l(iosl(s; 
BRAMPTON 

Bramalea  City  Centre  Mall 
BURLINGTON 
Burlington  Mall 
ETOBICOKE 
Woodbine  Centre 
MISSISSAUCA 
Square  One  Mall 
SCARBOROUGH 
Scarborough  Town  Centre 
TORONTO 
Centrepoint  Mall 
Yorkdale  Mall 
VAUCHAN 
Vaughan  Mills 

Available  at  the 
following  Bell  stores: 
AJAX 

Durham  Centre 
ALLISTON 
36  Young  St. 
AURORA 

14751  Yonge  St.,  Unit  2 
BARRIE 

44,  Cedar  Point  Dr. 
Barrie  Power  Centre 
Georgian  Mall  (kiosk) 
Heritage  Square 
BOLTON 
First  Pro  Bolton 
BOWMANVILLE 
Clarington  Place 
BRAMALEA 
Bramalea  City  Centre 
BRAMPTON 
59  first  Gulf  Blvd  »8 
1 00  Great  Lakes  Drive 
»!  18  10086  Hurontario 
St.  #1  Airport  &  Hwy  7 
Shopper's  World 
BURLINGTON 
1 1 00  Walker's  Line 
Appleby  Crossing 
Burlington  Mall 
Mapleview  Mall 
CAMBRIDGE 
499  Hespeler  Rd 
Cambridge  Centre 
COBURC 

Northumberland  Mall 
DON  MILLS 
Two  Park  Centre 
ETOBICOKE 

170  Brockport  Drive  «70 

Cloverdale  Mall 

Sherway  Gardens 

Woodbine  Centre 

GEORGETOWN 

330  Cuelph  Street,  Suite  A 

LINDSAY 

229  Kent  St.  West 

Whitney  Town  Centre 

MAPLE 

281 0  Major  Mackenzie  Dr. 

(Unit  #6) 

MARKHAM 

825  Denison  St, 

7357  Woodbine  Ave. 

(Unit*  4) 

Market  Village 

Markville  Shopping  Centre 

Pacific  Mall 

MILTON 

377  Main  St  E 

MISSISSAUCA 

980  Eglinlon  Avenue  East 

2800  Skymark  Avenue,  «6 

6965  Davand  Drive  #12 

Dixie  Value  Mall 

Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 

Heartland  Power  Centre 

Sheridan  Centre 

SmartCentres  Westgate 

Square  One  Shopping 

Centre 

NEWMARKET 

Upper  Canada  Mall 
NORTH  YORK 

Crossroads  Centre 
Empress  Walk 
Lawrence  Square 
North  York  Sheridan  Mall 
Sheppard  Centre 
Yorkdale  Shopping  Centre 
Yorkgate  Mall 
OAKVILLE 

Hopedale  Mall  (kiosk) 
Oakville  Place 
Winston  Power  Centre 
ORANCEVILLE 
1 1 4  Broadway  Avenue 
OSHAWA 
Five  Points  Mall 
Oshawa  Centre 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
RICHMOND  HILL 
Hillcrest  Mall 
Richmond  Heights  Plaza 
Time  Square 
Shopping  Centre 
Building  A 
SCARBOROUGH 
Bridlewood  Mall 
Cedarbrae  Mall  (kiosk) 
Eglinton  Square 
Kennedy  Commons 
Malvern  Town  Centre 
Parkway  Mall 
Scarborough  Town  Centre 
Woodside  Square 
SUDBURY 
Brady  Square 
New  Sudbury  Centre 
Southridge  Mall 
THORNHILL 
The  Promenade 
TORONTO 
1 70  Rimrock  Rd 
455  Danforth  Avenue 
2171  Queen  St.  East 
2256  Bloor  St.  West 
2323  Yonge  St.,  Unit  101 
BCE  Place 
Centerpoint  Mall 
Chinatown  Centre 
College  Park  (kiosk) 
Commerce  Court 
Cumberland  Terrace 
Dufferin  Mall 
East  York  Town  Centre 
Eaton  Centre 
Exchange  Tower 
Cerrard  Square 
Scotia  Plaza 
Yorkdale  (kiosk) 
UXBRIDGE 
307  Toronto  St  S 
VAUCHAN 
Vaughan  Mills 
WHITBY 
Whitby  Mall 
(next  to  Staples) 
Whitby  Smart  Centre 
WILLOWDALE 
Bayview  Village 
Fairview  Mall 
WOODBRIDCE 
4080  Highway  7,  Suite  3 
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An  idiot's  guide  to  sounding  intelligent 


Bet  you  can't  tell  me  the  definition  of  pretentious. 


Emily  Glazer 


There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  need 
to  know  to  get  yourself  through  uni- 
versity, like  how  to  study  when  your 
roommate  insists  on  blasting  the  lat- 
est Rhianna  single  at  full  volume  in 
your  ear,  or  how  to  do  the  crossword 
during  your  history  tutorial  while 


looking  like  you're  really  digging  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Schlieffen  plan. 

But  for  us  arts  and  science  stu- 
dents, the  most  important  skill  to 
master  is  how  to  talk  the  talk.  Each 
discipline  is  different,  but  a  common 
feature  of  all  subjects  is  how  they 
harbor  a  sticky  kind  of  jargon,  a  sta- 


ble team  of  go-to  words  and  phrases 
that  slither  into  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent 
of  all  observations  made  in  every 
class. 

These  token  terms  are  the  kind 
of  oft-repeated,  trite,  simplifying, 
roll-your-eyes-amusing,  roll-your- 
eyes-the-other-way-obnoxious,  and 
always  well-trodden  phrases  that 
thanks  to  countless  repetitions, 
have  lost  all  meaning.  But  they're  ap- 
parently necessary  when  describing 
the  academic  discipline  you've  cho- 
sen, and  that's  important  becaues 
what  you  study  may  or  may  not  land 
you  a  paying  job.  Probably  not. 

My  advice  is  to  consult  the  field 
you're  now  bound  to,  and  to  pay 
attention  to  the  singlespeak  ex- 
changed there.  Learn  it,  become 
well-versed  in  it,  and  quote  it  in  your 
essays  and  final  exams.  You'll  need 
to  keep  these  words  in  your  schol- 
arly back-pocket,  and  pull  them  out 
every  time  your  essay-writing  hits  a 
snag,  or  when  you  find  you've  lost 
your  train  of  thought  in  the  middle 
of  what  you  thought  was  a  trailblaz- 
ing  rant  in  your  tutorial. 

Some  illustrative  examples  might 
help  you  understand  the  nature  of 
jargon  awareness.  Consider  some  of 


the  shtick  that  crops  up  in  my  own 
major.  Women  and  Gender  Studies. 
The  green  WGS  student  will  quickly 
bloom  after  an  encounter  with  the 
term  "intersectionality",  necessary 
to  describe  the  thorns  of  identity 
politics,  and  will  mature  by  making 
acquaintance  with  "subject  posi- 
tion", "subjectivity",  "agency",  "his- 
toricity", "reflexivity",  "intertextual- 
ity",  "stand-point",  and  "privilege", 
all  while  pondering  the  interlocking 
nature  of  dominant  master  narra- 
tives and  normative  assumptions. 

Students  will  become  wise  by 
stringing  together  an  indefinite  chain 
of  factors  following  from  gender,  as 
in  "gender  plus  race  plus  class  plus 
sexual  orientation  plus  some  differ- 
entiation of  your  choice  plus  anoth- 
er identity  factor  that  rhymes  with 
orange",  and  this  all  equals  a  post- 
structural,  third  (or  fourth?)  wave 
understanding  of  post-modernity 
as  it  relates  to  an  interpolation  of 
Foucault's  understanding  of  power 
and  hegemony.  Sounds  impressive, 
doesn't  it?  Just  don't  ask  me  what  it 
means. 

And  so,  as  we  embark  on  an  eight- 
month  campaign  of  scholarly  aca- 
demic guerilla  warfare,  let's  review 


some  of  our  ammunition:"discourse'' 
is  a  wonderful  designation  for  the 
way  things  are  talked  about.  "Post- 
modern" is  a  term  which  no  one 
can  really  define  (how  post-mod- 
ern), making  its  use  flexible  and 
abundant.  "Dialectic"  is  something 
to  do  with  how  things  relate  to  one 
another.  "Problematize"  is  a  power- 
verb  conjugated  out  of  the  adjective 
"problematic"  and  invites  vague  in- 
tellectual scrutiny  to  bear  upon  any- 
thing, anything  at  all.  It  also  rhymes 
nicely  with  "contextualize." 

The  university  student  may  also 
want  to  think  about  "otherness", 
"hegemony",  and  about  the  different 
combinations  of  "geo"  plus  "politi- 
cal" and/or  "spatial".  Also  consider 
the  ramifications  of  globalization, 
globalism,  globality,  and  globales- 
cence.  If  a  word  is  really  authentic,  it 
will  register  both  an  approving  nod 
from  your  impressed  fellow  students 
and  a  bad-ass  red  line  from  your 
spell-check.  Prepare  to  recycle,  re- 
use and  then  reuse  yet  again,  all  for 
the  sake  of  entering  the  club  of  great 
minds  and  great  futures,  and  all  in 
service  of  that  other  ubiquitous  and 
over-circulated  university  term,  the 
good  ol'  "four-point-oh." 


The  smoking  stigma 

U  of  T  may  have  divested  in  tobacco,  that  shouldn't  mean  I  can't 
smoke  here  anymore 


Alex  Molotkow 


This  spring,  some  acquaintances  and 
I  were  relaxing  between  exams  at  Uni- 
versity College.  Relaxing,  to  us,  meant 
smoking. 

A  woman  walked  by  in  a  huff.  "You 
shouldn't  smoke  here,"  she  said.  But 
there  were  ashtrays  installed  next  to 
where  we  stood.  "This  is  a  historic 
building,"  she  explained,  "and  smok- 
ing degrades  things." 

Students  have  a  longstanding  tradi- 
tion of  congregating  in  the  UC  quad  to 
smoke,  a  tradition  which,  presumably, 
dates  back  to  "historic"  times.  While 
smoking  is  not  particularly  good  for 
anything,  I've  never  heard  it  cited  as 
a  leading  cause  of  structural  degrada- 
tion. 

Of  course,  smoking  degrades  the 
smoker,  but  she  didn't  need  to  tell  us 
that.  Her  implication  seemed  to  be 
that  smoking  degrades  a  smoker's 
moral  character,  and  as  a  non-smoker. 


she  therefore  had  the  right  to  chastise 
us. 

This  is  a  common  opinion  and  to 
refute  it,  given  all  the  tangible  dam- 
age that  smoking  causes  is  generally 
considered  self-righteousness  on  the 
smoker's  part.  But  why  did  this  wom- 
an feel  so  justified  in  scolding  us? 

Perhaps  her  quarrel  is  with  the  to- 
bacco companies  we  support.  Fair 
enough.  The  tobacco  industry  is  ob- 
viously a  nefarious  one,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  activists  like  E- 
BUTT,  the  student  group  that  made 
U  of  T's  tobacco  investments  public 
(and  successfully  encouraged  them 
to  divest  ten  million  dollars  from  ciga- 
rette companies). 

Certainly,  the  consumer  assumes 
some  culpability.  But,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  corporate  lineages  of  most 
products  are  far  from  morally  sound. 
So  why  harp  on  one  purchase  and  not 
another? 

Perhaps  she  had  a  loved  one  who 


died  of  a  smoking-related  illness.  That 
would  make  her  cause  a  noble  one, 
but  I  doubt  many  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  someone  who  berated  chefs 
at  greasy  spoons  in  order  to  avenge 
their  father's  cholesterol-induced 
heart  attack. 

Maybe  she  was  crusading  on  behalf 
of  non-smokers  forced  to  breathe  in 
second-hand  fumes.  But  we  were  out- 
side, and  as  long  as  we  were  lit  up,  that 
was  where  we  were  staying. 

To  equate  "smoker"  with  "incon- 
siderate asshole"  is  unfair.  I  wouldn't 
smoke  next  to  a  stranger  without  ask- 
ing. If  it's  raining,  the  by-law  states 
that  I  must  brave  the  elements  rather 
than  risk  endangering  a  bystander  I 
assume  it  would  be  futile  to  point  out 
that  we  live  in  a  polluted  city,  with 
almost  daily  smog  alerts  during  the 
summer. 

Maybe  she  has  children,  and  doesn't 
want  them  subjected  to  bad  influenc- 
es. In  that  case,  she  has  her  work  cut 


People  hould  examine  some  of  their  own  habits  before  berating  smokers. 


out  for  her  Sure,  recent  studies  have 
shown  that  onscreen  smoking,  for  in- 
stance, can  influence  younger  viewers. 
Common  sense,  however,  says  that 
classmates  and  parents  have  a  much 
greater  impact  on  a  child's  decision 
to  smoke.  And  parents,  not  strangers 
that  children  might  encounter,  are  re- 
sponsible for  instilling  good  sense  in 
their  children  in  the  first  place. 

Finally,  she  might  resent  the  burden 
that  we  smokers  present  to  the  health 
care  system,  and  therefore  to  her  as 
a  taxpayer.  But  I  pay  hundreds  of  dol- 


lars a  year  in  tobacco  taxes,  not  for 
nothing. 

Everyone  has  a  vice,  whether  to- 
bacco, alcohol,  or  trans  fat;  we  all 
have  to  indulge  our  self-destructive 
instincts  somehow.  Granted,  some 
outlets  are  healthier  than  others,  but 
one  person's  stupid  decision  is  not 
necessarily  another's  business.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  most  people  who 
go  about  haranguing  peaceful,  unob- 
trusive smokers  do  so  based  on  per- 
sonal prejudices  rather  than  genuine 
concern  for  the  greater  good. 
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Who  is  caring  for  Gaza's  refugees? 

Leaders  on  all  sides  are  failing  Palestinians 


Ben  Spurr 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


This  summer  was  a  disastrous  one  for 
Palestinians.  After  montfis  of  stalled 
negotiations,  their  Hamas-Fatah  unity 
government  was  fractured  in  June. 
Fighting  broke  out  between  the  two 
factions,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
militant  group  Hamas  had  taken  con- 
trol of  the  Gaza  Strip,  while  Fatah  re- 
tained the  West  Bank. 

As  the  governments  of  Israel  and  the 
West  become  ever  more  involved  in 
the  dispute  between  Hamas  and  Fatah, 
Gazans  have  become  the  victims  of 
not  only  a  crippling  Israeli  occupation, 
but  the  political  maneuverings  of  lead- 
ers from  all  sides  who  seem  unwilling 
to  do  anything  to  help  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  1.5  million  Gaza 
refugees  live  in  intense  poverty,  the 
West,  Israel,  and  even  Fatah  have  cut 
off  aid  to  the  region  since  Hamas  took 
over  As  long  as  Hamas  is  in  power,  it 
seems  Gazans  will  be  left  to  wallow  in 
their  misery.  While  leaders  pass  blame 
around  like  a  live  grenade,  who  is  really 
responsible  for  the  disaster  in  Gaza? 

The  finger  must  be  pointed  at 
Hamas.  In  clinging  to  the  doctrine  of 
military  resistance  against  Israel,  they 
condemn  their  people  to  defeat.  It  is 
time  for  them  to  realize  that  armed 
struggle  against  Israel  is  ineffective 
and  has  failed  to  emancipate  the  Pal- 
estinians. 

But  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  are  cdso  complicit  in 


Gaza's  troubles.  They  demand  that 
Hamas  must  renounce  violence  once 
and  for  all  in  order  to  receive  aid,  yet 
they  make  no  such  demands  of  Israel. 
The  Jewish  state  receives  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  military  aid  each 
year,  using  it  to  build  an  army  that  has 
killed  innocents  on  a  scale  that  Hamas 
can  only  dream  of. 

The  U.S.  and  E.U.  must  end  their  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  boycott  of  Gaza 
and  acknowledge  the  unfortunate  re- 
ality that  Hamas  is  a  democratically- 
elected  major  player  in  the  region.  No 
solution  can  be  reached  without  their 
inclusion. 

Israel  too  is  contributing  to  the  suf- 
fering of  Gaza's  refugees.  They  have 
effectively  sealed  off  the  borders  to 
the  Gaza  Strip,  bringing  the  region's 
already  meagre  economy  to  a  stand- 
still. Palestinians  are  dying  at  border 
crossings  because  they  can't  access 
proper  medical  care  on  the  outside. 
Electricity,  supplied  to  Gaza  by  an  Is- 
raeli company,  has  been  periodically 
shut  off,  plunging  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  into  darkness  for  days 
at  a  time. 

But  what  is  truly  astonishing  is  that 
even  Fatah,  which  under  Yassir  Arafat 
became  synonymous  with  the  Pal- 
estinian cause,  will  do  nothing  to  aid 
Gaza. 

While  Fatah  leader  Mahmoud  Ab- 
bas is  touted  by  Israel  and  her  allies 
as  more  "moderate"  than  Hamas,  what 
they  really  mean  is  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  do  what  Israel  wants.  While 


at  university.  Abbas  speculated  in 
his  doctoral  thesis  that  the  number 
of  Jews  killed  in  the  Holocaust  might 
have  only  been  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  that  Zionists  had  inflated  the 
number  to  gain  sympathy  for  a  Jewish 
state.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  person  Is- 
rael would  normally  praise  as  "moder- 
ate." 

Despite  these  clearly  anti-Semitic 
leanings.  Abbas  has  become  Israel's 
go-to  guy  in  Palestine,  for  the  sole  rea- 
son th  at  he  does  what  Israel  wants. 
Adhering  to  the  old  strategy  of  divide 
and  conquer,  Israel  has  demanded 
that  he  not  attempt  to  heal  the  rift  be- 
tween Hamas  and  Fatah,  and  Abbas 
has  obliged.  In  August,  he  even  took 
the  unprecedented  step  of  quashing 
a  UN  draft  resolution  expressing  con- 
cern about  the  humanitarian  disaster 
Gazans  are  facing  under  the  economic 
boycott. 

Since  his  defeat  by  Hamas  in  the 
2006  elections  confirmed  that  he  does 
not  have  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  his  people.  Abbas'  only  legitimate 
claim  to  leadership  is  that  he  is  the 
only  Palestinian  with  whom  Israel 
and  the  U.S.  will  negotiate.  Now,  he 
will  apparently  do  anything  he  can  to 
maintain  that  position,  even  if  it  means 
abandoning  Gaza. 

The  world  may  one  day  grant  Pal- 
estinians leaders  who  are  capable  of 
bringing  them  out  of  the  darkness 
they  have  been  mired  in  for  60  years, 
but  for  now  they  are  surely  nowhere  to 
be  found. 


No  more  condos,  please 

Toronto's  new  housing  ugly,  unsustainable 


Aisha  Ansari 


In  the  spring  of  2007,  Toronto  was 
ranked  as  one  of  the  best  places  in 
Canada  to  buy  real  estate.  A  centre 
for  scholarship,  employment  and 
tourism,  more  people  are  flocking 
to  live  here  every  year,  but  space  is 
getting  tight.  Very  tight. 

Downtown  Toronto  is  stretching 
to  its  breaking  point  with  new  con- 
dominium developments  sprout- 
ing up  like  weeds.  In  the  last  few 
years  some  17  000  units  have  been 
built.  It  seems  like  every  week,  an- 
other parking  lot,  old  resturant  or 
struggling  corner  store  is  scrapped 
for  the  sake  of  another  shiny  glass 
condo. 

U  of  T's  campus  is  surrounded 
by  developing  real  estate,  the 
most  recent  example  of  which  is 
on  the  north  side  of  Bloor  street 
where  construction  is  set  to  begin 
on  a  high  tower,  replacing  store- 
fronts and  restaurants.  All  these 
units  may  be  necessary  for  our 
city's  growing  population,  but  how 
much  is  too  much? 

The  architecture  of  condomini- 
ums is  generic,  and  is  now  clog- 
ging our  skyline.  Construction 
cranes  and  hard  hats  have  filled 
our  city  and  coupled  with  garish 
work  sites  and  giant  pits  perforat- 
ing the  downtown  core,  they  are 
quickly  turning  Toronto  into  a  con- 
crete jungle. 

Pedestrians  must  navigate  con- 


struction blocks  and  parking  lots, 
clogging  traffic.  Tall,  dominat- 
ing towers  create  hideous  shad- 
ows and  often  block  out  natural 
sunlight.  Moreover,  in  erecting 
all  these  condos  we  are  creating 
residential  areas  devoid  of  natural 
green  spaces  and  backyards.  How- 
ever,-there  are  more  than  just  cos- 
metic criticisms  of  condominiums 
in  Toronto.  Increasingly,  condo 
builders  are  responding  to  a  newer, 
larger  market.  Once  reserved  for 
the  rich,  condos  are  coming  down 
in  price  and  are  being  built  more 
cheaply.  Often  environmental  sus- 
tainability  suffers  on  this  account. 
Rushed  and  inexpensive  construc- 
tion sites  often  do  not  incorporate 
green  roofs,  solar  power,  or  en- 
ergy saving  tools  as  they  would 
increase  fees  for  tenants,  making 
units  less  and  less  sellable. 

While  Toronto  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  building  more  housing,  city 
landmarks  and  neighbourhood 
hang  outs  are  often  targets  of  con- 
struction. Toronto  landmarks  are 
at  risk  of  being  built  over  to  create 
more  housing.  Even  our  beloved 
CN  Tower  competes  for  attention 
in  the  skies  with  the  bevy  of  con- 
dos surrounding  it.  Toronto  must 
limit  the  number  of  new  develop- 
ments in  downtown  Toronto  to 
save  its  cultural  integrity  and  pe- 
destrian traffic.  Condos  might  be 
classy  and  sophisticated,  but  only 
in  small  doses. 
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A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must 
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-  Lao  Tzu 


Where  will  you  be  in  five  years?  You  might  be  advancing  to  director  faster  than 
at  any  other  consultancy.  Or  getting  into  the  top  business  school  of  your  choice. 
Or  landing  a  management  role  in  industry.  At  Oliver  Wyman,  you'll  get  there  faster, 
smarter,  better...  with  exposure  to  global  clients,  early  opportunities  to  work 
internationally,  and  interaction  with  the  best  business  minds  around.  Come  work 
for  the  fastest  growing  consultancy  in  the  Top  10.  And  discover  that  the  first  step 
you  take  can  make  all  the  difference  in  where  you  end  up. 


Get  there  faster.  Start  here. 
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Something  happened  on  the  way  to  the  funny 


Performances  save  the  day  in  passe  production 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Matt  Selby  portrays  the  swaggering  soldier  Miles  Gloriosus  In  Hart  House  Theatre's  i 
Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum. 


Hart  House  Theatre's  season  kickoff 
production  of  A  Funny  Thing  Hap- 
pened on  tile  Way  to  the  Forum  holds 
much  enjoyment:  an  energetic  and 
appealing  cast,  some  creative — if  not 
limiting — set  design,  plenty  of  dy- 
namic dance  numbers,  and  a  terrific 
band.  The  quandary  then  is  the  show 
itself,  an  old  chestnut  which,  despite 
noble  efforts  from  many  of  the  per- 
formers, was  just  not  that  funny. 

Forum  has  a  pretty  basic  plot — in 
Ancient  Rome,  three  houses  fill  the 
stage — ^The  House  of  Lycus  (a.k.a.,  the 
local  cathouse);  the  House  of  Senex, 
a  wealthy  and  licentious  citizen;  and 
the  House  of  Erronius — owned  by  an 
old  man  who's  hit  the  road  in  search 
of  his  children,  stolen  by  pirates.  Got 
that  straight?  Within  that,  there's  a 
cockeyed  scheme  by  the  adorable 
rapscallion  slave  Pseudolus  to  win 
his  freedom  by  hooking  up  his  smit- 
ten teenaged  master  Hero  with  the 
foxy  virgin  courtesan  next  door,  a 
charmer  by  the  name  of  Philia. 

Leading  the  audience  through  the 
various  ridiculous  plots  and  schemes 
is  Pseudolus,  who  seems  to  have  a 
pretty  sweet  gig  lined  up  considering 
he  is  able  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
getting  up  to  no  good.  Cory  Doran's 
Pseudolus  is  charismatic  and  warm 
with  a  voice  to  match,  but  what  he 
lacks  is  connection  with  many  of  the 
other  performers  on  stage.  Director 
Graham  Maxwell's  choice  to  have 
him  and  most  of  the  actors  play  the 
majority  of  the  dialogue  directly  to 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


A  Funny  Thing  Happened 
on  the  Way  the  Way 
to  the  Forum 


Dimcted  by  Graham  Maxwell 


Hart  House  Theatre 


Rating:  VVV 


the  audience  makes  for  an  embar- 
rassing amount  of  elbow-nudging 
against  the  fourth  wall. 

The  best  sequences  come  when 
Maxwell  slows  down  some  of  the 
non-stop  prat-falling/dashing  about 
the  stage.  Certain  numbers,  like 
"Lovely,"  between  Hero  and  Philia 
are  completely  charming  in  their 
restrained  silliness;  relying  on  a  few 
awkward  leg  movements  to  bring  in 
the  laughs.  That  being  said,  there 
was  real  chemistry  between  Hero 
(Robert  Rainville)  and  Philia  (Megan 
Nuttall).  Their  matched  ingenuous- 
ness added  a  thread  of  candor  within 
the  manic  wheeling  about  of  some  of 
the  other  scenes. 

On  that  note,  the  houses  on  wheels 
got  a  little  tiresome  and  didn't  really 
provide  the  sense  of  mobility  that 
seemed  to  be  the  intention.  Maxwell's 
set,  although  eye-catching,  had  very 
little  sense  of  the  Greco-Roman,  and 
began  to  feel  rather  claustrophobic 


by  the  middle  of  the  first  act.  Because 
the  houses  surrounded  a  smaller 
openingdownstage-centre.Maxwell's 
design  effectively  hemmed  in  all  the 
action,  cramming  the  ensemble  into 
what  felt  like  a  space  that  would  be 
a  tight  squeeze  even  for  a  SmartCar. 
And  that  reminds  me — what  was 
with  the  Trojan  product  placement? 
It's  one  thing  to  give  a  half-page  pro- 
gramme ad  to  a  sponsor,  but  to  actu- 
ally incorporate  a  brazenly  modern- 
day  banner  into  the  pseudo-ancient 
action,  that's  just  discouraging!  Also 
conspicuously  out  of  place  were  plac- 
ards with  Arabic  numerals.  In  ancient 
Rome  didn't  they  use,  ah,  Roman  nu- 
merals? 

Acknowledgement  must  be  accord- 
ed to  the  ladies — and  gentleman — 
who  made  up  the  company  of  courte- 
sans. In  a  way,  they're  the  ones  with 
the  most  thankless  roles  (and  the 
least  clothing),  but  they  bring  a  defi- 
nite sexiness  to  the  staid  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  book.  The  same  praise  is 
due  to  Matt  Selby's  Miles  Gloriosus,  a 
swaggering  general  more  taken  with 
himself  than  anyone  else. 

In  spite  of  the  cheesy  songs  and 
vaguely  uninteresting  storyline,  A 
Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to 
the  Forum  is  still  a  good  time,  if  only 
because — to  paraphrase  a  line  from 
one  of  the  numbers — the  cast  and 
general  atmosphere  are  positively 
winsome. 

A  Funny  Thing  Happened  On 
The  Way  To  The  Forum  runs  until 
September  29th. 


Girl  Talk  and  Dan 
Deacon  get  rowdy 

Mash-up  monarch  has  a  run-in  with  security  during  his  sweaty  set 


Kelli  Korducki 


My  toes  are  still  aching  from  last 
Wednesday  night.  The  overzeal- 
ous  crowd  of  hipsters,  club  ur- 
chins, and  fresh-outta-Frosh-week 
party  kids  that  populated  the 
sold-out  show  showed  no  mercy 
in  their  fight  to  claw/elbow/stomp 
and  otherwise  propel  their  sweaty 
bodies  closer  to  P//c/7for/?-darling 
Gregg  Gillis  (a.k.a.  Girl  Talk). 

The  Philly-based  mash  up  DJ 
responded  to  his  frenzied  follow- 
ers with  a  lush  and  generous  set, 
looping  together  a  collection  of 
samples  so  massive  and  eclectic 
that  it's  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  Gillls  is  a  genius  or  just 
ADD-addled.  Either  way,  the 
crowd  ate  up  his  blend  of  Dance 
Cave  tunes  and  spaz-attack  beats 
with  eager  energy. 

An  impromptu  dance  party  epit- 
omized the  evening,  with  throngs 
of  concertgoers  helping  each  oth- 
er climb  onto  the  Phoenix's  stage 


CONCERT  REVIEW 


Girl  Talk  and  Dan  Deacon 
w/ White  Williams 


Wednesday,  September  12 
@  The  Phoenix 


Rating:  WW 


to  thrash  around  the  shirtless  DJ 
and  his  glowing  laptop.  Not  even 
the  predictable  security  cleanup 
that  ensued — which  almost  led 
to  the  performer  himself  being 
carted  offstage  by  a  confused 
guard — could  put  a  bump  in  the 
buzz,  which  culminated  in  a  com- 
munal sing  along  to  a  sample  of 
'70s  band  Pilot's  cheesy  tune, 
"Magic." 
Though  shorter  and  less  rowdy 


than  Girl  Talk's  frenetic  contribu- 
tion, co-headliner  Dan  Deacon's 
set  of  bizarrely  endearing  elec- 
tro-absurdism  was  arguably  the 
highlight  of  the  night.  Deacon,  a 
portly  guy  with  thinning  hair  and 
grandpa  glasses,  had  scenesters 
and  cool  kids  alike  clamoring  to 
rub  shoulders  with  him  as  his  dis- 
torted vocals  scraped  against  a 
mix  of  pulsing  beats  and  cheerful 
synthesized  tunes.  Unfortunately, 
conditions  in  the  stiflingly  over- 
crowded concert  hall  foiled  Dea- 
con's attempts  at  orchestrating  a 
friendly  dance-off,  the  initiative 
quickly  deteriorated  into  near- 
trampling  chaos  causing  toes  to 
get  stomped  on  and  glasses  to 
be  flung  off  of  poor,  nearsighted 
faces. 

Opener  White  Williams  chan- 
neled Joy  Division  in  a  pleasant  but 
otherwise  unremarkable  set,  pro- 
viding a  mellow  backdrop  for  initial 
beers  and  washroom  runs  before 
the  crowd  got  too  territorial. 


Dan  Deacon  gets  down  with  a  couple  hundred  sweaty  friends  at  the  Phoenix. 


//  WE  WRAP  A  WEEK  IN  RED  CARPETS  ^^HlHl 


From  top  left  to  right:  Clive  Owen  arrives  at  Roy 
Thompson  Hall  for  the  Michael  Clayton  premiere, 
Jake  Gyllenhaal  signs  autographs  outside  the 
Sutton  Place  Hotel  after  the  Rendition  press 
conference,  Charlize  Theron  poses  for  the 
Battle  In  Seattle  premiere  at  The  Ryerson  The- 
atre, Don  Cheadle  peaces  out  at  the  Running  The 
Sahara  premiere  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  George 
Clooney  faces  interviewers  at  the  Michael 
Clayton  premiere,  Reese  Witherspoon  walks 
past  screaming  fans  at  the  Rendition  premiere 
at  Roy  Thompson  Hall,  Brad  Pitt  and  Angelina 
Jolie  get  interviewed  before  the  Assasination 
of  Jessie  James  by  the  Coward  Robert  forrf  gala 
at  the  Elgin,  Tilda  Swinton  poses  at  the  Michael 


Clayton  premier,  Uma  Thurman  and  Evan  Racii 
Wood  squeak  into  The  Varsity  Theatres  for  the 
opening  of  their  film  /n  Bloom,  Jodie  Foster 
poses  on  Film  Fest  opening  night  for  her  film  / 
Brave  One.  Jude  Law  slides  by  photographers 
for  the  opening  of  Kenneth  Branagh  s  Sleuth. 
Colin  Farrell  chomps  a  sharpie  after  signing 
autographs  for  Woody  Allen's  Cassandra's 
Dream  at  Roy  Thompson  Hall,  Rachel  McAdami 
plays  cat  and  mouse  with  photographers  and 
fans  at  Ryerson  Theatre  for  Married  Life.  Eric 
Bana  arrives  with  his  wife  at  the  Elgin  (or  the 
Jessie  James  g2\a.  and  Wycllff  Jean  supports 
Matt  Damon's  Running  the  Sahara  premiere  on 
College  Street's  Royal  Theatre. 
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Flip  for  the 
new  Double-flip 


With  the  new  Double-flip™,  exclusively  from  Bell, 
you  can  text  faster  than  ever  with  the  full  keyboard 
Pair  it  with  a  rate  plan  that  includes  unlimited  Text 
Messaging  from  only  $25/month.^ 

Bonus: 

Get  Windows  Live™  Messenger  and  Windows  Live 
Hotmail  free  for  3  months.^ 


Available  at  the 
following  Bell  stores: 


TORONTO 
1 70  Rimrock  Rd 
455  Danforth  Avenue 
2171  Queen  SI.  E 
2256  Bloor  Street  West 
2323  Yonge  St.,  Unit  101 
BCE  Place 
Centerpoint  Mall 
College  Park 
Commerce  Court 
Cumberland  Terrace 
Dufferin  Mall 
East  York  Town  Centre 
Eaton  Centre 
Exchange  Tower 
Cerrard  Square 
Scotia  Plaza 
Yorkdale  (kiosk) 


Visit  a  Bell  store 
1  888  4MOBILE  bell.ca/doubleflip 


Alv)  available  at  these  participating  reuilers: 

cabirie  III  booth 


((UIRELESSHRVE)) 


UNIPAGE 


^FUTURE  SHOP 


Offer  ends  Septetnber  30, 2007.  Available  with  compatible  devices,  wrthin  Bell  Mobility  cJigital  core  network  coverage  areas.  Long  distance  and  roaming  charges  (including  foreign  taxes)  may  apply  outside  of  Bell  Mobility  coverage  areas.  Other  fees  such  as,  on 
a  mj^nthly  basis,  e9-1  -1  (7S</mo.),  system  access  which  is  not  a  government  fee  (J8.95/mo.)  and  one  time  activation  ($35)  apply.  With  any  data  use.  Mobile  Browser  usage  fees  apply  at  SC/KB  if  you  do  not  currently  subscribe  to  the  unlimited  Mobile  Browser 
and  tefrs  may  apply  for  tt>e  content  and  roaming  when  outside  of  your  local  area.  Early  termination  fees  apply.  Subject  to  change  without  notice  and  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer.  Taxes  extra.  While  supplies  last.  May  not  be  as  shown.  May  not  be 
availa!>le  m  all  locations  Other  conditions  apply.  (1 )  Excludes  alerts,  international  and  premium  text  messages,  and  messages  sent  with  instant  messaging  application.  (2)  Available  upon  new  activation  of  a  new  device  on  a  3-yr.  contract  term  on  any  monthly 
voice  plan.  The  then  regular  monthly  rate  (now  $S/month,  subject  to  change)  applies  thereafter.  (3)  Available  upon  new  activation  of  a  new  device  on  a  3-yr.  contract  term  on  any  monthly  voice  plan.  Double-flip  is  a  trade-mark  of  Bell  Canada.  Windows  Live 
is  a  trademark  o(  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  Slates  and/or  other  countries. 
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Self-publish  or 
perish? 

Due  to  a  rise  in  internet  tech,  doing  it  yourself  may  be  the 
only  way 


SIMON  COWELL  2.07  Fresh  off  his  awkward  appearance  on  The  Colbert  Report  dvXhor  Andrew  Keen  argues  that 
web  2.0  is  dumbing  down  the  intertubes. 


Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"When  people  first  started  thinking  about 
what  putting  art  and  literature  online  might  be 
like,  they  had  a  sort  of  sexier  idea  of  the  way 
that  it  would  work,"  says  former  Coach  House 
senior  editor  and  Wilfred  Laurier  communi- 
cations professor  Darren  Wershler-Henry. 
"There's  a  kind  of  gap  between  what  the  pub- 
lishing world  is  doing  and  the  kinds  of  content 
that  people  tend  to  get  excited  about." 

Wershler-Henry  was  speaking  at  a  panel 
discussion,  "Free-conomics:  Free  Culture  and 
the  Future  of  Creative  Content,"  on  October  13 
as  part  of  BookNet  Canada's  series  analyzing 
intersections  between  book  publishing  and 
emerging  technology.  While  publishing  has 
been  slower  than  other  cultural  industries 
to  undergo  a  web-revolution,  individuals  are 
increasingly  using  avenues  such  as  blogs  to 
self-publish.  The  industry  is  starting  to  take 
notice. 

Wershler-Henry  notes  that  one  reason  the 
industry  has  yet  to  fully  embrace  the  Inter- 
net as  a  medium  is  the  stretched  resources 
most  small  presses  face:  "everyone  is  so  busy 
getting  by  doing  what  they're  doing,  making 
books  and  publishing  them  and  getting  them 
out  into  the  world,  that  the  idea  of  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  do  all  this  digital  stuff  on  top 
of  it  has  just  seemed  so  daunting." 

He  notes  that  several  publishers  are  cur- 
rently exploring  different  mixes  of  online  and 
traditional  formats.  While  he  was  at  Coach 
House,  the  press  began  publishing  books  on- 
line, a  move  that  even  today  could  be  consid- 
ered ahead  of  the  curve.  But  the  industry  has 
yet  to  reach  any  agreement  on  questions  of 
what  to  sell  and  what  to  give  away  for  free. 

To  help  answer  some  of  those  questions, 
publishers  are  looking  to  other  cultural  in- 
dustries that  have  embraced  online  media. 
The  other  speaker  at  the  panel  on  Thursday, 
Gregg  Taylor,  is  the  founder  of  Decoder  Ring 
Theatre,  an  independent  theatre  company 
that  has  moved  to  producing  audio-dramas 
distributed  as  podcasts.  Radio-dramas  in  the 
styles  of  the  1930s  and  '40s  aren't  what  most 


commercial  radio  stations  are  looking  for,  yet 
Decoder  Ring  Theatre  has  been  able  to  make 
it  work  through  podcasts  and  voluntary  lis- 
tener-support donations  on  paypal.  Taylor's 
model  could  easily  be  applied  to  publishing 
poetry. 

In  much  of  Canadian  publishing,  says  Taylor, 
the  question  at  the  heart  of  cultural  creation 
remains  "Would  you  do  it  if  no  one  was  paying 
you?"  He  argues  that  those  who  don't  answer 
to  some  extent,  "Yes",  don't  have  what  it  takes 
to  become  a  success  in  the  industry. 

To  those,  Andrew  Keen  among  them,  who 
argue  that  online  "amateur"  culture  is  destroy- 
ing the  potential  for  "professional"  culture  (or 
culture  that  people  can  make  a  living  at),  Tay- 
lor and  Wershler-Henry  agree  that  publishers 
will  continue  to  play  the  same  role,  as  reliable 
filters  of  cultural  product  that  consumers  can 
turn  to  for  expert  advice.  Online  publishing 
may  form  a  kind  of  "farm  team"  for  the  exist- 
ing industry. 

It's  an  opinion  directly  contradicting  Keen's 
own.  Where  Wershler-Henry  follows  O'Reilly 
Media's  experiments  in  online  publishing  for 
potential  models.  Keen  in  his  freshly-pub- 
lished Cult  of  the  Amateur  targets  O'Reilly  as 
Web  2.0's  main  evangelizer. 

Keen,  founder  of  the  now-defunct  audiocafe. 
com,  argues  in  his  book  that  what  is  passed  off 
as  "democratized"  online  media  is,  in  fact,  "the 
noise  of  a  hundred  million  bloggers  all  simulta- 
neously talking  about  themselves."  Keen  sees 
the  end  result  for  traditional  media  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  that  proposed  by  Taylor;  "the  free, 
user-generated  content  spawned  and  extolled 
by  the  Web  2.0  revolution  is  decimating  the 
ranks  of  our  cultural  gatekeepers,  as  profes- 
sional critics,  journalists,  editors,  musicians, 
moviemakers,  and  other  purveyors  of  expert 
information  are  being  replaced." 

There's  an  argument  to  be  made  for  the 
other  side  though.  According  to  Wershler- 
Henry,  the  number  of  amateur  media  analysts 
who  provided  evidence  questioning  the  au- 
thenticity of  documents  in  a  60  Minutes  report 
tarnishing  George  W.  Bush's  military  record, 
is  a  counterargument  to  Keen's  self-described 
elitism. 
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STUDENTS  ONLY  $12 


Are  you  U  of  T's  TROJAN  WARRIOR? 

$500  Scholarship  to  be  WON! 
Send  in  a  photo  of  yourself  and  tell  us  why  you  should  be 

U  of  T's  Trojan  Warrior  to:  trojan@harthousetheatre.ca 
 visit  harthousetheatre.ca  for  details. 
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Power  chords 


Bangladeshi  Students'  Association  rocks  out  to  raise  funds  for  flood  victims 


Naushad  Ali  Husein 

VARSITY  STAFF 


BAND  AID:  "You  really  don't  know  Bengali  rock  until  you've  seen  it  the  way  the  rich 
punk  kids  do  it." 


The  MTV-effect  enveloped  the  en- 
tire world  in  its  fearful  web,  leaving 
nothing  untouched  by  its  web  of  glit- 
tering glamour.  Some  may  mourn 
it,  others  celebrate  it,  but  witness 
what  happened  on  Sept.  15,  2007  at 
the  William  Doo  Auditorium. 

Most  of  the  audience  was  on  their 
feet,  but  a  certain  section  actually 
emerged  from  the  audience  and 
gathered  on  stage  to  join  the  musi- 
cians. They  were  inspired  by  the 
rendition  of  "Cholo  Bangladesh," 


(literally,  "Let's  Go  Bangladesh")  by 
a  group  dubbed  the  "York  University 
Band"  (for  the  lack  of  a  real  name) 
at  the  Bangladesh  Flood  Relief  Con- 
cert, organized  by  the  Bangladeshi 
Students'  Association  as  part  of  a 
response  to  the  devastating  floods, 
and  aiming  to  raise  money  for  aid. 
They  resorted  to  local  talent,  name- 
ly Toronto  rock  bands  with  a  Ban- 
gladeshi twist. 

"Cholo  Bangladesh"  was  origi- 
nally written  years  ago  by  Cryptic 
Fate,  a  band  from  Dhaka's  young, 
rock-obsessed  underground-music 
scene  written  to  celebrate  the  coun- 


Opportunities  are  waiting  for  you. 
Visit  us  at  our  Information  Session: 

Koffler  Institute 
Room  KP  108 
September  19,  2007 
6:00  p.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 


www.exxonmobil.com/careers/canada 


We're  counting  on  people  like  you. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  challenges  on  the  road  ahead? 

The  need  for  energy  is  a  very  real  environmental  and  economic  issue.  It  affects 
literally  everyone  -  everywhere  in  the  world.  At  the  ExxonMobil  Business 
Support  Centre  Canada,  we're  uniquely  positioned  to  help  find  the  answers  to 
the  world's  toughest  energy  challenges.  We  have  the  resources,  the  technology, 
and  the  commitment  of  people  just  like  you. 

When  you  build  your  career  here,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  make  profound 
changes  in  the  way  energy  impacts  the  world.  From  inventing  new  technologies, 
to  unlocking  new  sources  of  petroleum,  to  developing  more  efficient  fuel  and 
engine  systems,  you  can  help  make  the  breakthroughs  happen. 

The  biggest  challenges  attract  the  best.  Whether  your  background  is  in  business, 
engineering,  or  computer  science,  ExxonMobil  Business  Support  Centre  Canada 
has  a  challenging  career  waiting  for  you. 


E^onMobil 

Taking  on  the  world's  toughest  energy  challenges'." 


try's  cricketing  success,  it  quickly 
became  an  anthem  for  the  con- 
cert-going teenage  children  of  the 
higher  income  groups.  The  reaction 
here  is  a  metaphor  for  the  parallel 
growth  of  a  twin  underground-mu- 
sic culture  that  has  sprung  up  re- 
cently among  Bengali  residents  in 
Toronto. 

Drama  was  flowing  aplenty  at  the 
show  even  before  the  stage  was 
invaded,  with  a  series  of  auctions 
that  brought  in  $1055:  a  miniature 
bat  with  prized  signatures  from 
several  star  cricketers  from  the 
Bangladesh  national  squad  and  one 
from  the  Sri  Lankan  team,  and  a 
pair  of  Jerseys  actually  worn  during 
a  World  Cup  Cricket  match  (which 
someone  claimed  had  not  been 
washed  since),  and  a  hotel-room  for 
two  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
cricket. 

And  then  there  was  even  some 
good  music.  A  distorted,  power- 
chord  rendition  of  Rihanna's  "Um- 
brella" by  Taxivision,  which  took 
everyone  a  few  seconds  to  recog- 
nize, but  was  as  interesting  as  you 
would  expect  from  such  a  union 
of  competing  schools  of  pop-rock. 
Taxivision  was  impressive  because 
they  kept  themselves  comfortably 
rooted  in  Western  pop  music — their 
specialty. 

Aubak  ("Speechless")  landed 
back  on  solid  ground  after  their 
opening  instrumental  based  on  the 
first  line  of  the  Bangladeshi  nation- 
al anthem,  and  produced  a  unique 
sound,  fusing  electric  and  acoustic 
guitars  with  the  tabla,  rounded  off 
nicely  by  bass  and  classical  vocal 
lines  in  the  background. 

For  the  most  part,  Bengali  rock 
songs  monopolized  the  show,  and 
you  really  don't  know  Bengali  rock 
until  you've  seen  it  the  way  the  rich 
punk  kids  do  it.  There  was  some  of 
that  too. 

Better  than  the  music  is  the 
cause.  Some  $7000  dollars  made 
from  the  drive  will  go  to  a  flood 
response  initiative  by  the  name  of 
Prothom  Alo,  and  whether  or  not  in 
the  end  it  makes  a  real  difference  to 
the  annual  cycle  of  devastation,  it's 
encouraging  to  see  efforts  where 
the  disaster  is  merely  a  very  distant 
reality. 
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Jane  Goodall  to  youth: 
"Break  through  and  change  the  world" 


Alixandra  Gould 


This  past  Saturday,  world-renowned 
primatologist,  environmentalist  and 
UN  Messenger  of  Peace,  Dr.  Jane  Good- 
all,  swung  into  Convocation  Hall  to  give 
a  lecture  that  commemorated  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Jane  Goodall 
Institute.  In  conjunction  with  the  U  of  T 
Centre  for  Environment,  the  discussion 
focused  on  a  number  of  issues  such  as 
her  revolutionary  scientific  research, 
the  conservation  of  chimpanzee  habi- 
tats, and  the  eradication  of  the  bush 
meat  trade,  causes  with  which  Goodall 
has  long  been  associated.  Her  week 
long  visit  to  Canada  has  shed  light  on 
another  aspect  of  her  work:  encourag- 
ing the  world,  especially  youth,  to  take 
action  ensuring  the  world's  environ- 
mental survival. 

The  JGI's  youth  environmental  and 
humanitarian  program.  Roots  and 
Shoots,  strives  to  foster  awareness  and 
respect  for  all  living  things,  promote 
understanding  of  all  cultures  and  be- 
liefs, and  inspire  young  people  to  take 
action  by  working  on  one  of  the  pro- 
gram's projects.  Some  of  these  tasks 
may  include  reforestation,  shoreline 
cleanup,  care  for  animals,  community- 
centered  development  or  simply  pick- 
ing up  trash  on  the  streets  of  Toronto. 
To  date.  Roots  and  Shoots  has  over 
8000  groups  in  100  countries,  with  over 
10,500  youth  participating  in  Canada 
alone. 

Goodall  said  that  she  does  not  find 
it  surprising  that  young  people  can  feel 
desperate,  hopeless  and  helpless.  This 
is  exactly  why  the  program  is  so  vital, 
she  adds,  because  youth  need  to  be  told 
they  can  make  a  difference.  They  must 
figure  out  what  they  are  passionate 
about,  and  then  strive  to  make  change 
in  a  positive  way.  "Young  people,  when 
informed  and  empowered,  can  break 
through  and  change  the  world." 

Why  is  it  that  Goodall  has  such  faith 
in  young  citizens?  Looking  over  her  life 
and  work,  it  becomes  clear  that  as  a 
scientist  and  a  human  being,  she  has 
come  full  circle  with  her  efforts.  Good- 
all  was  once  not  dissimilar  from  youth 
today  who  desire  to  understand  and 
protect  the  world. 

Animals  were  of  noticeable  interest 
to  Goodall  from  a  very  young  age.  By 
the  time  she  was  four,  she  began  to 
observe  and  inquire  into  the  scientific 
perplexities  around  her.  When  puzzled 
by  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  a 
hen  laying  an  egg,  Goodall  spent  hours 
in  a  hen  house  until  her  inquiry  was 
answered.  A  self-proclaimed  odd  child, 
she  credits  her  mother  as  her  greatest 
sponsor  and  inspiration. 

As  she  entered  into  early  adulthood, 
Goodall  was  determined  to  travel  to  Af- 
rica and  pursue  her  childhood  dream 
of  working  with  animals,  but  like  so 
many  other  young  adults  chasing  a 
dream,  the  path  was  not  clear  and  she 
needed  others  to  help  her  along  the 
way  After  attending  secretarial  school, 
Goodall  got  a  job  with  a  London-based 
documentary  film  company.  It  seemed 
her  dreams  were  being  placed  firmly 
on  the  back  burner.  But  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  after  only  a  short  stint  in 
the  secretarial  business,  her  years  of 
preparation  met  opportunity  when  a 
friend  invited  her  to  go  to  Kenya. 

This  trip  proved  to  be  significant,  for 
it  was  in  Kenya  that  Goodall  met  the 


Jane  Goodall  spoke  at  U  of  T  on  Saturday  and  spent  time  with  children  on  Sunday  with  her  Roots  and  Shoots  group.  She  led  the 
children  in  games  and  spoke  about  the  work  the  group  has  done  worldwide.  See  www.rootsandshoots.org  for  more  information. 


person  that  would  become  her  mentor, 
Dr.  Louis  Leakey.  Upon  meeting  Good- 
all,  the  already-established  paleontolo- 
gist and  anthropologist  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  by  her  knowledge,  and 
soon  asked  her  to  accompany  him  and 
his  wife  on  a  fossil-hunting  expedition 
in  Olduvai  Gorge. 

Although  Goodall  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  her  work  with  Dr.  Leakey, 
she  still  had  a  strong  yearning  to  work 
with  wild  animals.  She  turned  down  an 
offer  to  continue  her  work  with  fossils 
at  the  Nairobi  Museum  because,  as 
she  put  it,  working  at  the  museum  or 
becoming  a  palaeontologist  "had  to  do 
with  dead  animals.  And  1  still  wanted  to 
work  with  living  animals.  My  childhood 
dream  was  as  strong  as  ever:  somehow 
I  must  find  a  way  to  watch  free,  wild 
animals  living  their  own,  undisturbed 
lives." 

Dr.  Leakey  could  not  ignore  his  pro- 
tege's intense  desire,  and  he  decided 
she  was  ready  to  take  on  her  own  re- 
search project  with  the  chimpanzees 


at  Gombe  National  Park  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Tanzania.  Howev- 
er,, Goodall  faced  a  demoralizing  road- 
block when  British  authorities  were 
reluctant  to  allow  a  young  person,  es- 
pecially a  woman,  to  go  into  the  depths 
of  Africa  alone.  Refusing  to  let  her 
daughter's  dreams  be  quashed.  Good- 
all's  mother  offered  to  accompany  her, 
and  the  authorities  soon  acquiesced. 

Although  it  took  several  months 
for  the  great  apes  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  her,  Goodall  did  not  let  her 
eagerness  compromise  her  research. 
Through  patience,  she  was  able  to  as- 
similate herself  into  the  animal  commu- 
nity. What  she  found  altered  the  way 
anthropologists  perceive  our  species' 
closest  relative.  She  discovered  that 
these  primates  make  tools,  eat  meat, 
have  distinct  personalities,  and  engage 
in  warfare.  It  soon  became  clear  how 
alike  humans  and  chimpanzees  are.  "1 
think  1  understand  people  better  from 
working  with  chimps,  and  they  drive 
you  into  concern  for  people,"  she  says. 


With  the  founding  of  the  Jane  Goodall 
Institute  in  1977,  Goodall  began  to  make 
waves  beyond  the  scientific  world,  into 
the  humanitarian  one.  Soon,  her  life- 
long love  of  nature  had  developed  into 
a  world-wide  endeavour. 

Perhaps  Goodall  trusts  the  world's 
youth  because  she  knows  first-hand 
that  one  person  can  overcome  life's 
barricades  and  change  the  minds  and 
actions  of  others.  She  sees  her  young 
self  in  the  children,  adolescents  and 
young  adults  that  she  continuously  in- 
spires to  contribute. 

In  a  climate  that  seems  to  be  plagued 
with  ignorance,  fear  and  thus  stagna- 
tion, Goodall  remains  positive  about 
the  resolve  of  humanity.  "We  have  at 
last  begun  to  understand  and  face 
up  to  the  problems  that  threaten  us 
and  the  survival  of  life  on  Earth  as  we 
know  it.  Surely,  then,  we  can  use  our 
problem-solving  abilities,  our  brains, 
and,  joining  hands  around  the  world, 
find  ways  to  live  that  are  in  harmony 
with  nature." 


This  figure  shows  the  current  species  ranges  of  chimpanzees  across  Africa.  Gombe  Stream  National  Park,  where  Jane  Goodall  did  all 
of  her  groundbreaking  work,  is  highlighted.  Habitat  destruction  and  fragmentation  due  to  deforestation  has  led  to  a  sharp  decline  in 
chimpanzee  numbers  over  the  past  50  years. 


//THE  LIFE  OF  JANE  GOODALL 


1934:  Jane  Goodall  born 
in  London,  England.  At 
the  age  of  12,  she  moves 
with  her  mother  to  Bour- 
nemouth, England  after  her 
parent's  divorce. 

I960:  Goodall  first  arrives 
in  Gombe  Stream  National 
Park  to  study  the  local 
chimpanzee  population, 
after  a  personal  invitation 
from  famed  anthropologist 
Louis  Leakey. 

1963:  She  is  first  published 
in  National  Geographic 
with  an  article  titled  "My 
Life  Among  Wild  Chimpan- 
zees". 

1965:  Earns  doctorate  in 
ethology  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Cambridge,  alongside 
Dian  Fossey  and  Birute 
Galdikas,  the  media  dubs 
them  "Leakey's  Angels." 

1975:  Four  undergraduate 
Stanford  students  working 
with  Goodall  at  Gombe 
were  kidnapped  by  rebels 
loyal  to  exiled  Congolese 
leader  Laurent  Kabila.  The 
students  are  freed  after 
$460,  000  is  paid  in  ran- 
som. 

1977:  Establishes  the  Jane 
Goodall  Institute  (JGI), 
with  19  offices  worldwide. 
Known  for  its  advocacy  of 
chimpanzee  wildlife,  today 
Goodall  travels  over  300 
days  a  year. 

1986:  Scientific  conference 
in  Chicago  brings  plight 
of  chimpanzees  into  focus 
-  Jane  begins  her  work 
to  save  the  species  from 
extinction. 

1991:  Global  youth  pro- 
gram Roots  and  Shoots  is 
founded  in  Tanzania,  which 
currently  has  holds  over 
8,000  groups  in  96  coun- 
tries. 

1994:  TACARE  founded  to 
help  improve  locals  living 
in  Tanzania 

2002:  Goodall  is  named  a 
United  Nations  Messenger 
of  Peace 

2004:  In  a  ceremony  held 
in  Buckingham  palace, 
Goodall  is  named  a  Dame 
Commander  of  the  British 
Empire 

2007:  Goodall  makes  a 
presentation  at  Live  Earth, 
advocating  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  earth. 
—VARSITY  STAFF 
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I  can  foresee  schools 
banning  Wikipedia  soon 

Ever  wondered  how  accurate  Wiki- 
pedia is?  Luca  de  Alfaro  and  liis  col- 
leagues at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz  have  developed  a  program 
that  could  help  you  out.  The  software 
employs  a  colour-coding  system  that 
uses  shades  of  orange  to  highlight 
suspicious  content.  The  darker  the 
orange,  the  less  trustworthy  the  text. 
The  reliability  of  an  article  s  content  is 
determined  by  the  reputation  of  the 
contributor  who  wrote  it.  Contribu- 
tors whose  additions  are  changed 
back  to  a  previous  version  lose  repu- 
tation. As  succeeding  contributors 
edit  the  text,  their  reputations  have  a 
say  in  the  text's  dependability  score. 
This  means  an  unknown  author's 
reputation  is  quickly  determined  after 
their  additions  have  been  evaluated 
by  known  users.  The  program  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  uses  older  versions 


of  Wikipedia  pages,  so  it  currently 
cannot  update  contributor  reputa- 
tions in  real  time.  However,  you  can 
test  out  the  demonstration  version  at 
http://trust.cse.ucsc.edu/. 
Source:  UC Santa  Cruz  Press  Release 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Moon  2.0  (Bush  administration 
proposes  lunar  defence 
initiative  in  response) 

Google  Inc.  and  the  X  PRIZE  Foun- 
dation announced  last  week  that 
they  will  give  $20  million  to  the  first 
person  to  put  a  privately-operated 
robotic  rover  on  the  moon  by  2012. 
"The  Google  Lunar  X  PRIZE  calls  on 
entrepreneurs,  engineers  and  vision- 
aries from  around  the  world  to  return 
us  to  the  lunar  surface  and  explore 
this  environment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
humanity,"  said  Dr.  Peter  H.  Diaman- 
dis,  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  X  PRIZE 


Foundation.  To  win  first  prize,  a  com- 
petitor's spacecraft  must  be  able  to 
not  only  land  on  the  moon's  surface, 
but  also  perform  specific  tasks  while 
there.  The  rover  must  be  able  to  travel 
a  minimum  500  meters  on  the  moon's 
surface  and  send  a  "Mooncast"  back 
to  Earth.  The  Mooncast  must  include 
high  resolution,  360-degree  photo- 
graphs and  self-portraits  of  the  rover 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  Moon, 
and  near  real-time,  high  definition 
video  of  the  rover  roaming  around.  A 
$5  million  bonus  prize  can  be  won  by 
completing  additional  tasks,  such  as 
traveling  farther  distances  (greater 
than  5,000  meters),  discovering  water 
ice,  or  surviving  the  extremely  cold  lu- 
nar night,  which  lasts  about  14.5  Earth 
days.  The  competition  is  open  to  any- 
one in  the  world.  Check  it  out  online  at 
www.googlelunarxprize.org. 
Source:  Google  Lunar  X Prize  Press 
Release 
— A.Y. 


It's  a  bird!  It's  a  plane!  No 
-wait  -  it's  Superbird! 

An  Alaskan  bird  was  recently  dis- 
covered to  have  made  the  longest 
non-stop  flight  documented  in  his- 
tory. The  female  shorebird,  called 
a  bar-tailed  godwit,  flew  7145  miles 
(11,500  kilometers)  from  Alaska  to 
New  Zealand  without  stopping  for 
food  or  drink.  That  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  human  running  70  kilometers 
per  hour  for  more  than  seven  days. 
The  bird,  named  E7,  was  part  of  a 
study  conducted  by  the  US  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  PRBO  Conservation 
Science  to  learn  more  about  godwit 
migration.  Scientists  say  that  E7 
vastly  outperformed  their  expecta- 
tions. "The  prospect  of  a  bird  flying 
all  the  way  across  the  Pacific  was  so 
much  further  than  what  we  thought 
possible,  it  seemed  ludicrous,"  said 
Phil  Battley  of  New  Zealand's  Massey 
University.  The  bird  flew  at  an  aver- 
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age  speed  of  56  kilometers  an  hour 
at  elevations  between  three  and 
four  kilometers.  She  received  nutri- 
ents from  the  fat  stores  she  accumu- 
lated during  her  time  in  Alaska,  and 
slept  by  "shutting  down  one  side  of 
her  brain  at  a  time".  To  travel  from 
Alaska  to  New  Zealand  without  get- 
ting lost,  E7  used  polarized  light 
during  the  day  to  determine  where 
the  sun  was,  then  followed  the  stars 
at  night. 

Source:  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Press 

Release 

— A.Y. 

Finally,  a  use  for  all  that 
damn  salt  water 

Rustum  Roy,  a  chemist  at  Pennsyl- 
vania University,  has  confirmed  that 
it  is  indeed  possible  to  burn  salt 
water.  When  exposed  to  a  specific 
radio  wave,  the  water  molecules  are 
broken  down  into  their  base  compo- 
nents, with  the  liberated  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  molecules  ignited  by  a 
flame.  This  unusual  phenomenon 
was  discovered  accidentally  by  John 
Kanzius  of  Sanibel,  Florida,  while  he 
was  experimenting  with  a  machine 
designed  to  kill  cancer  cells.  While 
aiming  a  radio  frequency  generator 
at  a  test  tube  of  salt  water,  the  sub- 
stance suddenly  sparked.  Kanzius 
then  lit  the  water  with  a  match  and 
to  his  surprise  it  caught  fire  and  re- 
mained burning  for  as  long  as  the 
radio  waves  were  directed.  Hydro- 
gen is  an  excellent  fuel  when  pure 
and  is  the  most  common  element  on 
Earth.  However,  it  is  always  bonded 
to  another  element,  and  so  it  must 
undergo  a  process  in  order  to  free 
it  from  those  bonds.  The  processes 
in  use  today  either  produce  carbon 
dioxide  or  require  too  much  energy 
to  be  worth  what  hydrogen  produc- 
es. Roy  is  quick  to  note  that  no  one 
has  yet  determined  the  energy  bal- 
ance of  the  system,  and  so  practical 
applications  of  Kanzius'  discovery 
are  uncertain.  The  most  plausible 
would  be  desalination,  as  the  post- 
combustion  water  does  not  contain 
salt. 

Source:  National  Geographic  News 
—A.Y. 

Wii  makes  you  smarter 
-gamers  worldwide  are 
vindicated 

Gamers  can  finally  defend  their 
endless  hours  of  playing  Wii  with 
a  compelling  argument.  Nintendo 
has  come  out  with  new  software 
(endorsed  by  Nicole  Kidman)  spe- 
cifically designed  to  boost  brain 
functions  such  as  memory,  concen- 
tration, and  visual-spatial  aware- 
ness for  the  aging  population.  Titles 
like  MindFit,  IQ  Academy,  and  Ana- 
grammatic  give  a  serious  workout 
through  tasks  like  arithmetic  calcu- 
lations, recollection  of  sequences, 
and  drawing  from  memory.  Inspired 
by  a  Japanese  neuroscientist,  Dr 
Ryuta  Kawashima,  Nintendo  has 
sold  over  10  million  units  thus  far. 
Though  traditional  games  like  Sodu- 
ku  and  active  sports  may  provide 
the  same  benefits,  Nintendo's  ver- 
sions come  with  a  personal  brain 
trainer  that  records  brain  age  at 
every  game,  allowing  for  gamers 
to  trace  their  mental  development, 
matching  levels  of  difficulty  to  abil- 
ity. Experiments  in  Israel  on  121 
volunteers  over  50  years  of  age  have 
shown  that  the  games  do  actually 
boost  brain  abilities.  Research  on 
animals  has  also  shown  that  visual 
stimulations  strengthen  neuron  con- 
nections, which  in  turn  strengthens 
memory. 
Source:  BBC.com 
—ANNA  OKOROKOV 
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Earth:  IVe  got  a  fever  and  the  only 
prescription  is  less  CO2 

In  a  public  seminar  hosted  by  U  of  T's  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science  this  past  Wednesday,  Dr.  Wouter  Peters 
describes  a  project  known  as  CarbonTracker  and  its  role  in  fighting  climate  change. 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Currently,  levels  of  CO^  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  at  an  uncomfortable 
380  parts  per  million — a  level  that 
hasn't  been  seen  in  over  20  million 
years.  Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  be- 
coming necessary  to  know  where 
COj  is  coming  from  and  where  it  is 
going.  A  new  project  does  exactly 
that,  and  may  be  the  best  tool  yet 
in  charting  the  fate  of  our  feverish 
world. 

In  essence,  CarbonTracker  is  a 
CO,  data  assimilation  system.  It 
takes  atmospheric  measurement 
data  from  hundreds  of  places 
around  the  globe,  charts  emissions 
and  uptake  in  real  time,  and  inserts 
them  into  a  complicated  predictive 
model.  Over  the  seven  years  the 
project  has  been  operational,  the 
system  has  collected  over  36,000 
air  measurements  from  the  Earth's 
surface.  As  project  leader  Dr.  Wout- 
er Peters,  who  works  for  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, explains: 

"The  atmosphere  sees  everything 
that  is  going  on — the  atmosphere 
won't  lie." 

Already,  the  project  is  giving  star- 
tling results.  A  highball  estimate  of 
future  carbon  emissions  made  in 
the  year  2000  is  now  seen  as  a  low 
estimate  compared  to  the  data  col- 
lected so  far.  There  is  a  slight  silver 
lining,  for  us  Canadians  at  least:  it 
turns  out  that  Canada's  vast  boreal 
forests  are  a  carbon  sink  (a  region 
taking  in  more  CO^  than  it  gives 
off).  This  is  no  license  to  burn,  how- 
ever, as  this  uptake  represents  only 
a  third  of  North  America's  total  car- 
bon output. 

Global  climate  change  is  a  nu- 
anced  and  complex  problem.  A 
key  question  is  how  human-driven 
landscape  alteration,  including 
widespread  deforestation,  will  af- 
fect carbon  uptake  and  output.  Re- 
cently, and  with  great  alarm,  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  permafrost  has 
been  thawing  in  some  areas  (the 
prefix  'perma-'  can  be  misleading). 
If  this  de-icing  continues  unabated, 
the  huge  amounts  of  carbon  that 
are  currently  sequestered  could 
be  released  into  the  atmosphere. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  burning 
all  the  coal  reserves  in  the  United 
States — at  once. 

Annual  variations  in  carbon 
movement  can  be  visualized  with 
the  CarbonTracker  model.  Ev- 
ery summer,  areas  where  corn  is 
growing  in  the  Midwestern  United 
States  can  be  clearly  seen  due  to 
their  uptake  of  atmospheric  car- 
bon. Conversely,  in  drought  years 
the  amount  of  carbon  taken  up  by 
affected  ecosystems  across  North 
America  drops  drastically.  With 
less  plant  matter  growing,  less  at- 
mospheric CO2  is  taken  up  by  pho- 
tosynthesis. This  large  reduction  in 
carbon  uptake  in  drought  years  (by 
as  much  as  half,  compared  to  non- 
drought  years)  was  a  surprising  re- 


we  can't  blame  everything  on  fossil 
fuels,  we  can  at  least  blame  every- 
thing on  humans." 

His  model,  designed  with  15  oth- 
er collaborators,  is  open-source, 
meaning  that  anyone  can  download 
the  model's  source  code  and  see 
its  inner  workings.  Mostly  a  testa- 
ment to  the  unwillingness  of  Ameri- 


can politicians  to  address  climate 
change,  the  fact  that  the  project  is 
open  to  the  public  allows  for  maxi- 
mum transparency,  and  results  that 
can  be  completely  scrutinized. 

High  altitude  atmospheric  mea- 
surements and  other  predictive 
models  have  already  validated  Car- 
bonTracker's  results.  By  basing  its 


predictions  on  numerous  real  ob- 
servations, the  system  offers  accu- 
rate predictions  and  a  clear  picture 
of  the  movement  of  carbon  around 
North  America.  With  further  expan- 
sion of  the  project  and  more  mea- 
surements, the  model  will  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  give  a  clear  picture  of 
the  global  carbon  cycle,  which  re- 


mains one  of  the  least  understood 
issues  in  global  climate  change  sci- 
ence. We  can  only  hope  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  ecological 
disaster  will  force  governments  and 
citizens  to  take  action  in  a  meaning- 
ful way.  A  high  fever  is  a  sign  that 
something  is  wrong — and  we'd  bet- 
ter do  something  about  it  soon. 
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Big  man  on  campus 

Former  University  of  Toronto  alumnus  Paul  Godfrey  returns  to  his  alma  mater. 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


On  Friday,  September  15,  the  halls 
of  Sandford  Fleming  welcomed  back 
their  most  prestigious  alumnus.  In 
some  ways  things  came  full  circle 
for  a  man  who,  as  he  admitted  to  a 
room  full  of  overly  enthusiastic  un- 
dergrads,  had  traveled  a  long  and 
winding  road.  Paul  Godfrey,  a  for- 
mer chairman  elect  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  explained  to  a  captivated 
audience  the  twists  and  turns  that 
led  a  brash  engineering  student  from 
North  York  to  the  big  leagues  of  the 
Toronto  Blue  Jays. 

"A  lot  of  things  that  I  became  in- 
volved with,  1  didn't  plan  on.  When 
1  became  chairman  of  the  city  at  34 
years  of  age,  it  scared  the  hell  out  of 
me  because  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  running  a  city,"  he  admitted. 
Godfrey  recalled  a  similar  fish-out-of- 
water  feeling  in  his  early  years  at  U  of 
T.  Working  towards  a  degree  in  chem- 
ical engineering,  he  struggled  to  keep 
his  grades  up  and  almost  didn't  make 
it  through  his  second  year. 

On  a  cool  Friday  afternoon,  reflect- 
ing on  exactly  how  far  he'd  come 
since  then,  Godfrey  imparted  this 
piece  of  wisdom: 

"The  most  important  skills  you  can 
develop  are  people  skills.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  smart  you  are,  or  wheth- 
er you're  an  engineer,  politician  or 
the  president  of  a  baseball  team. 
You'll  go  further  in  life  if  you  have  the 
ability  to  relate." 

A  devoted  family  man  and  accom- 
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Making  his  point:  Paul  Godfrey  answering  questions  during  liis  speecli  at  Sanford  Fleming. 


plished  entrepreneur,  the  U  of  T 
graduate's  people  skills  were  on  full 
display  during  the  hour-long  speech 
as  he  charmed  the  audience  with 
his  eloquence  and  sardonic  wit,  at 
one  point  remarking  self-effacingly: 


"From  the  time  I  was  twenty-five  to 
the  time  I  was  twenty-seven,  I  couldn't 
have  been  elected  dog  catcher  in  this 
city." 

The  venture  certainly  would  have 
added  to  an  already  diverse  atid 


eclectic  resume,  as  Godfrey  also 
acted  as  publisher  of  the  Toronto  Sun 
prior  to  his  Blue  Jays  days. 

He's  certainly  grown  up  a  lot  since 
then.  Godfrey,  now  68,  recounted  the 
day  he  got  a  call  from  his  former  boss 


Conversations  with  Godfrey 


at  the5un:  "At  the  time  I  got  the  call,  a 
lot  of  my  colleagues  were  already  re- 
tiring. We  made  enough  money  sell- 
ing our  stake  in  the  newspaper  that 
we  never  had  to  work  again,  but  when 
a  guy  like  Ted  Rogers  makes  you  an 
offer  you  have  to  listen." 

What  Ted  Rogers  offered  was  a  vi- 
sion. 

"I  want  you  to  run  my  baseball 
team,"  he  said. 

Godfrey  was  incredulous  at  the 
time. 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  a  baseball 
team,"  he  replied. 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 
Rogers  Communications  bought  the 
Blue  Jays  from  Interbrew  on  August 
31,  2000,  and  Godfrey  was  named 
president  and  CEO  the  following  day. 

To  an  outside  observer,  Godfrey 
may  seem  like  the  kind  of  man  who 
has  stakes  in  many  different  ven- 
tures. Even  for  a  man  his  age,  his 
accomplishments  and  plans  are  dif- 
ficult to  imagine.  Godfrey  said  that 
much  could  be  attributed  to  his 
mother's  advice.  "She  said  it's  better 
to  quit  two  years  too  early  than  it  is 
to  quit  two  minutes  too  late.  If  you 
want  to  win,  you  have  to  know  when 
to  leave." 

So  what  constitutes  success  to  this 
constant  striver? 

"Success?"  he  hesitated.  "I  think  it 
should  mean  something  different  to 
each  person.  The  bottom  line  is  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  you  want  to  feel 
fulfilled  personally  and  profession- 
ally, you  have  to  be  content  with 
yourself." 


The  Varsity  %\\%  down  to  talk  life,  politics,  and  baseball  with  the  Blue  Jays  head  honcho. 


The  Varsity:  What  was  the  best  advice  you  ever  got 
and  was  it  here  atUofT? 

Paul  Godfrey:  No.  Actually,  the  best  advice  I  ever 
got  was  from  my  mom.  She  used  to  say  you 
pass  the  same  people  up  the  ladder  in  life  that 
you're  going  to  pass  down  the  ladder,  so  make 
sure  you  treat  people  the  way  you  want  to  be 
treated.  And  it's  advice  that  has  always  kind  of 
stuck  with  me. 

TV:  You  used  to  be  a  politician,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, and  now  you're  the  president  of  a  baseball 
team,  you  must  have  heard  some  awful  things, 
some  really  scathing  criticism.  What  is  the  worst 
name  you've  ever  been  called? 

PG:  When  I  first  got  into  politics,  being  so 
young,  1  got  a  lot  of  attitude  from  some  of  the 
other  politicians  who  were  of  the  mindset  like 
"what  does  he  know."  At  first  it  was  really  hurt- 


ful, especially  being  as  young  and  as  brash 
as  I  was.  But  I  didn't  let  them  get  away  with  it, 
and  some  of  the  media  in  the  city  dubbed  me 
"North  York's  angry  young  man." 

IV:  I  guess  everyone  is  wondering  now,  what's 
next  for  you? 

PG:  Well,  I  want  to  have  fun  with  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I've  been  asked  to  go  back  into  politics  and 
publishing,  but  if  I  do  anything  else  in  the  fu- 
ture it  will  most  likely  be  completely  different 
from  what  I'm  doing  now.  But  I  will  hint:  I'm 
determined  to  do  two  things  in  the  near  future. 
One  is  to  build  an  aquarium,  which  is  currently 
being  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  CN  tower, 
and  will  open  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
other  thing  is  1  want  to  bring  an  NFL  team  to 
Toronto  hopefully  within  the  next  five  years.  It 
will  probably  have  to  be  an  existing  team  from 
an  American  city,  which  will  no  doubt  put  me 


in  hot  water  with  the  U.S.  government. 

TV:  What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

PG:  That  my  father  only  lived  long  enough  to 
see  me  help  bring  the  Blue  Jays  to  Toronto,  but 
not  long  enough  to  see  me  running  the  team. 

TV:  What  did  this  university  do  for  you? 

PG:  This  happens  to  be  a  university  that  in  my 
opinion  is  second  to  none.  Most  of  the  people 
present  here  today  are  studying  engineering, 
but  the  most  important  thing  they  will  learn  is 
how  to  think  and  rationalize,  and  how  to  draw 
conclusions." 

TV:  You  said  during  your  speech  that  it's  better 
to  quit  two  years  too  early  than  two  minutes  too 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


Not  hurting'  the  cause:  'The  Big  Hurt'  Frank  Thomas  was  one  of  the  few  Jays  who  didn't 
spend  time  on  the  injured  list  in  2007. 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

late.  How  does  this  philosophy  apply  to 
your  baseball  team,  currently  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  a  proposed  five-year  plan? 

PG:  I  don't  think  the  two  are  related 
at  all.  The  five  aind  seven-yeeir  plans 
were  something  drummed  up  by  me- 
dia types.  When  J.P.  came  on  board  in 
2000  we  talked  about  being  a  contend- 
er within  five  years,  but  no  specific 


time  frame  was  ever  set. 
Obviously  things  happen  which  you 
Ccin't  account  for.  This  year,  for  in- 
stance, no  one  could  have  forseen 
that  we'd  have  injuries  to  half  our 
starting  rotation.  Roy  Halladay  was 
injured,  A.J.  Burnett  was  injured,  as 
were  B.J.  Ryan  and  Gustavo  Chacin. 
Add  to  that  Vernon  Wells  and  Lyle 
Overbay  hit  way  below  their  team 
average,  and  you  have  a  recipe  for  di- 
saster. Going  into  spring  training,  ev- 


eryone thought  that  the  hitting  on  our 
team  was  going  to  be  awesome,  but 
that  the  pitching  would  be  full  of  ques- 
tion marks  after  Roy  and  A,J.  But  the 
opposite  happened,  as  we  got  some 
stand-up  pitching  performances  from 
Shaun  Marcum  and  Dustin  McGowan, 
who  really  developed,  as  well  as  Jer- 
emy Accardo,  who  will  probably  be 
our  set-up  man  next  year.  It  just  goes 
to  show  that  you  can  never  predict 
what's  going  to  happen. 

TV:  What  are  you  going  to  name  your 
NFL  football  franchise  if  you  get  it? 

PG:  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
team  does  not  get  to  choose  the 
name,  the  league  does.  They  do  the 
market  research.  Everyone  thinks 
that  the  Toronto  Raptors  held  this 
big  contest  but  that  was  a  phony  con- 
test. The  group  that  was  awarded  the 
franchise  had  a  choice  between  the 
Toronto  Raptors  or  the  Toronto  Griz- 
zlies. In  the  NFL,  when  a  new  team 
comes  into  the  league,  the  name  is 
already  chosen  by  the  NFL.  They  may 
give  you  choices  like  they  did  to  the 
Raptors,  or  they  may  consult  you,  but 
they  have  the  final  say. 

TV:  Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  win  it 
all  this  year? 

PG:  1  think  the  Yankees  and  the  Red 
Sox  are  going  to  meet  in  the  ALCS  and 
whoever  takes  it  will  win  the  World  Se- 
ries. I  think  that  the  American  League 
is  way  stronger  than  the  National 
League.  Last  year  when  St.Louis  won 
was  an  anomaly.  Of  all  the  post  sea- 
son teams,  they  had  one  of  the  worst 
regular  season  records. 

TV:  Who  is  your  favorite  baseball  player? 

PG:  Carlos  Delgado.  He's  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  cind  a  great  human  being. 

l^';  Fdvorite'bdsSball  rhovie  ofaUtitfie?~" 

PG:  I've  seen  a  lot  of  baseball  mov- 
ies. I'd  say  my  favourite  is  "Field  of 
Dreams."  But  I  love  the  Leslie  Nielson 
scene  in  Naked  Gun  where  he  does  an 
umpire  dance  number. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


ANIMATED  CHILDREN'S  PRESENTERS 
NEEDED 

To  present  fun  &  hands-on  activities  in 
elementary  schools.  Car  and  exp.  with 
kids  req'd.  Cool  activities.  Gain  valu- 
able teaching  experience.  Pay:  $22.50/1 
hour  class.  CALL  MAD  SCIENCE  TODAY 
AT  (416)  630-5282  Ext  31  or  email: 
employment@madscience.on.ca 

VOLUNTEER  MENTORS  NEEDED 

to  guide  creative  children(_grades5-8)  in 
GTA  one-on-one  for  10-12  weeks  meeting 
one  hour/week  in  developing  exciting 
projects.  Mentor  Orientation  is  at  OlSE/  U 
of  T.  Please  contact  John  Bertram:  416-949- 
5869  or  destress  23@yahoo.ca;  Website: 
www.primementors.ca 

LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIQUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bloor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashion  experience  preferred. 
416449-7444. 

SALES  REP/CLERK  NEEDED 

Hello,  Are  you  seeking  an  extra  income? 
would  you  like  to  set  your  own  work 
schedule?  Work  the  hours  you  choose. 
We  have  the  answer  ,the  Job  is  suitable 
for  anyone  that  is  intrested  and  inteli- 
gent  must  be  a  computer  literate,  if  you 
are  interested  contact  Glenn  Savage  via 
Email  at:  glenn_savage85@hotmail.com 
for  more  information. 


BOOK  COLLECTOR  SEEKS  PERSON 

to  conduct  internet  searches.  Own 
computer,  printer,  high  speed  hook-up 
essential.  Part-time.  Flexible.  Remuner- 
ation negotiable.  Downtown  location 
preferable.  Contact  George  at  416-964- 
9134.  Start  immediate. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SINGLE  NATURE  LOVERS  WANTED! 

Meet  people  in  the  20  to  39  age  range. 
Discover  all  the  nooks  &  crannies  in  our 
beautiful  parks,  www.astrollinthepark. 
com  Christa— 416-484-WALK  (9255). 

PARKING 

ExcellentspacesatSpadinaandWillcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
spaces  are  reserved  24/7,  $80  a  month, 
call  Mark  at  416-944-0805. 


TUTORING 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Busi- 
ness, Accounting,  History,  Philosophy, 
PoliSci,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Econom- 
ics, Business  Administration,  and  many 
more  subjets!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

  i 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays  j 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506  I 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Group  rates.  Email  dugthetutor@yahoo. 
ca  for  free  needs  assessment.  Graduate 
Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Profes- 
sional Engineer. 


Tomorrow's  Professionals 
Apply  Today! 


Apply  On-line! 

OMSAS  www.ouac.on.ca/omsas/ 
A   j     I        Ontario  Medical  School  Application  Service 
I     I  ^  'f    September  15,  2007:  Last  day  to  register  for 
on-line  applications 

October  1,  2007:  Application  deadline  ' 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@sympatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Vmity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


www.ouac.on.ca/olsas/  OLSAS 

Ontario  Law  School  Application  Service 
November  1,  2007:  Application  deadline  -  First  year 
May  1,  2008:  Application  deadline  -  Upper  year 


TEAS  www.ouac.on.ca/teas/ 

Teacher  Education  Application  Service 
November  30,  2007:  Application  deadline 


www.ouac.on.ca/orpas/  ORPAS 

Ontario  Rehabilitation  Sciences  Programs 
Application  Service 

{Audiology,  Occupational  Therapy,  Physical  Therapy/Phpiotherapy, 
Speech-Language  Pathology 
January  15,  2008:  Application  deadline 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non- 
business ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces)  of  BOLD 
type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone, 

or  email.  DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 
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ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES' APPLICATION  CENTRE 


CENTRE  DE  DEMANDE  D'ADMISSION 
AUX  UNIVERSITES  DE  L'ONTARIO 


170  Researcil  Lane 
Guelph  ON  NIG  5E2 
www.ouac.on.ca 
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Got  an  event  campus  needs  to  know  atxxrt? 
THE  VARSffY  debuts  free  events  listings  for  ail 
U  of  T  STUDENT  GROUPS.  Email  details  to 
varsitytistjngs@gmail.com  and  get  pjr  MAGIC: 
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Rotman  shuts  up 
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ClUT 


After  40  years  at  St.  George  and  Huron, 
campus  radio  station  will  be  shunted  south 


ClUT's  homes,  current... 


Naushad  Ali  Husein  &  Andre  Bovee-Begun 

VARSITY  STAFF  

U  of  T's  campus  radio  station  CIUT-FM  is  prepar- 
ing to  vacate  its  familiar  house  across  from  Robarts 
and  move  soutti  of  College  street.  The  station's  cur- 
rent home  is  slated  for  "selective  demolition"  as 
part  of  a  plan  to  add  a  huge  expansion  to  the  Rot- 
man  School  of  Business.  Only  the  building's  facade 
will  be  left  intact. 

The  $92  million  plan — the  figure  includes 
$204,000  for  moving  CIUT  to  a  different  location- 
was  approved  Tuesday  by  Governing  Council's 
planning  and  budget  committee. 

Students,  faculty  and  staff  at  Rotman  were 
thrilled  at  the  project. 

"Having  a  good  business  education  is  really  good 
for  the  Canadian  economy.  Rotman  is  a  responsible 
institution  that  teaches  about  environmental  issues 
and  social  issues.  The  project  is  really  a  good  one 
for  the  country.  This  is  the  largest  gift  we've  ever 


received,"  gushed  Alex  Kenjeev,  Juris  Doctor/MBA 
combined  program. 

Rotman  vice-dean  Peter  Pauly  said  the  construc- 
tion would  provide  space  needed  to  increase  Rot- 
man's  enrolment. 

"We're  already  at  the  max,"  he  told  planning  and 
budget  committee. 

The  expansion  program  aims  to  bring  Rotman  in 
line  with  space  guidelines  set  by  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities.  U  of  T's  three  campuses  are  all 
overcrowded,  according  to  the  COU  standards. 

At  this  time,  it  is  unclear  where  ClUT's  new  per- 
manent home  will  be. 

Planning  documents  suggest  the  station  could 
eventually  find  space  in  the  proposed  Student 
Commons,  a  campus  hub  that  has  been  in  the  early 
planning  stages  for  years. 

Before  the  vote,  station  manager  Brian  Burchell 
urged  committee  members  to  better  consider  how 

SEE  RADIO' -PG4 


...and  future. 


CFS-Quebec  self-de- 
structs in  election  fiasco 

Provincial  superior  court  steps  in  to  quell  student  union  power  struggle 


Joshua  Rubin 


A  feud  between  combative  factions 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents-Quebec has  blown  into  a 
full-scale  legal  battle,  resulting  in 
impeachment,  political  scandal, 
jealousy,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
in  legal  fees,  paid  with  students' 
money. 

The  dispute  began  over  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  Dawson  Student 
Union  and  the  Students'  Society 
of  McGill  University  were  allowed 
to  run  candidates  in  the  June  elec- 
tions. Both  are  prospective  mem- 
bers of  CFS-Q,  whose  bylaws  are 
unclear  as  to  whether  prospective 
members  are  allowed  to  elect  ex- 
ecutives. 

The  Concordia  Students'  Union 
initially  accepted  Mehdi  Al-Talibi 
from  the  DSU  and  Nina  Amrov  from 
the  SSMU  as  executives  on  CFS-Q. 
A  few  weeks  later,  however,  CSU 
execs  realized  that  Al-Talibi  and 
Amrov's  undergraduate  unions 
don't  pay  fees  to  the  CFS-Q,  which 
disqualifies  them  from  holding  of- 
fice, and  called  for  their  removal 
from  office. 

In  an  interview,  Al-Talibi  ex- 


pressed suspicions  that  CSU  was 
simply  upset  because  one  of  their 
candidates  for  CFS-Q  failed  to  win 
a  position  in  June. 

"They  had  a  candidate  who 
didn't  get  his  position  in  the  end, 
and  it  took  them  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  that  to  find  a  flaw  and  point 
it  out." 

A  meeting  between  McGill,  Con- 
cordia, and  Dawson  on  Aug.  3  re- 
portedly exploded  into  a  shouting 
match  full  of  racial  slurs,  dividing 
the  DSU.  Emma  Boma-Savas,  VP 
external  of  the  DSU,  was  sent  to 
defend  Amrov  and  Al-Talibi,  while 
other  representatives  demanded 
their  impeachment.  Brent  Far- 
rington  went  on  to  chair  an  ad 
hoc  special  general  meeting  of  the 
remaining  unions,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  CFS-Q  was  subsequent- 
ly impeached. 

"There  was  nothing  legitimate 
about  it,"  said  Al-Talibi  regard- 
ing the  SMG.  Al-Talibi  questioned 
Farrington's  right  to  chair  a  CFS-Q 
meeting,  as  Farrington  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  CFS  caucus,  not 
the  Quebecois. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
locks    to    CFS-Q's    office  were 


changed  multiple  times  as  the  two 
sides  battled  for  control  over  the 
group's  bank  account.  The  CFS-Q 
account  was  then  frozen  and  an 
injunction  was  sent  to  the  bank, 
prompting  the  Quebec  Superior 
Court  to  take  notice.  Lack  of  ac- 
cess to  their  office  and  money  has 
been  a  serious  blow  to  the  general 
day-to-day  operations  of  CFS-Q. 
"For  now  the  organization  is  really 
crippled  and  we're  working  from 
outside  the  office,  trying  to  get  as 
much  as  we  can  done"  Al-Talibi 
said. 

Amanda  Aziz,  chairperson  of 
CFS-National,  informed  DSU  and 
SSMU  that  they  could  run  for  CFS- 
Q  executive  positions  even  though 
they  were  prospective  members. 
Justice  Mark  Peacock,  however, 
suggested  that  the  opposite  was 
the  case  and  that  prospective 
members  are  not  allowed  to  run 
for  office,  a  recommendation  Aziz 
will  not  challenge. 

Will  CFS-Q  get  its  act  together  to 
challenge  the  lifting  of  the  tuition 
fee  freeze? 

"In  my  opinion,  it's  already  too 

SEE  'CFS'  -  PG  5 


//'ALL  I  HEARD  WAS  GUNSHOTS' 


Police  cars  lines  streets  by  UTSC  following  a  car  chase  and  shootout. 

Campus  crash 

High  speed  chase  ends  a  block  from  UTSC 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

The  corner  of  Morningside  and 
Ellesmere  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody, 
gunshot-riddled  car  crash  Wednes- 
day morning.  The  crime  scene  was 
one  block  away  from  UTSC  directly 
across  from  the  Centennial  College 
HP  Campus,  meaning  that  many  stu- 
dents living  near  campus,  like  Chris 
Smith,  a  fifth-year  political  science 
student  at  UTSC  who  heard  the  shots 
firsthand. 

"All  I  heard  was  gunshots — bang, 
bang,  bang — like  that.  And  not  long 
after  1  heard  a  lot  of  sirens...  it  was 
pretty  intense.  Normally  you  only  see 
a  couple  of  cop  cars,  not  15  or  20." 

Early  that  morning  over  a  dozen 
police  cars  were  still  lined  up  along 


the  street  next  to  a  crashed  compact 
car — the  result  of  a  late-night  high- 
speed chase  involving  gunshots,  a 
helicopter  scan  and  a  call  for  help  to 
cruisers  from  multiple  divisions. 

The  chase  began  after  a  man  was 
shot  near  Wellesley  and  Parliament 
and  two  suspects  were  seen  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  getaway  in  a  small 
green  vehicle.  It  quickly  escalated 
into  a  multi-car  chase  for  more  than 
40  kilometers,  finally  ending  when 
the  vehicle  lost  control  and  swerved 
into  a  guardrail  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  One  suspect  fled  the  vehicle 
into  nearby  Morningside  Park,  while 
the  other  refused  to  get  out  of  the  car. 
An  Emergency  Task  Force  and  K-9 
Unit  were  both  brought  in  to  subdue 

SEE 'CRASH' -PG  2 
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Talk  to  representatives  from  a 
variety  of  programs  including: 

•  medicine  and  health 
•  graduate  studies 
•  business 
•  teaching 
•  law 


Over  30  U  of  T  programs 

Monday,  OcLober  I" 

Over  65  Canadian,  Anrterican, 
and  international  schools 

Tuesday,  October  2"" 


10:30  a.m.-2:30  p.m. 


10:30  a.m.-2:30  p.m. 


CAREERCENTRE 


214  College  St.  (St.  George  Campus) 


www.careers.utoronto.ca 


DANE  COOK     JESSICA  ALBA 


True  love  is  a 
blessing  and  a  curse 
She's  the  blessing. 
He's  cursed. 
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Veni,  vidi,  Vaccharino 


Kwok  Wong 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


When  he  was  hanging  out  at  the  Blind 
Duck  as  an  undergraduate  at  U  of  T's 
Erindale  campus,  Franco  Vaccarino 
never  thought  he'd  end  up  in  charge. 

But  following  his  official  installation 
ceremony  on  Monday,  the  51-year-old 
psychologist  is  the  ninth  principal  to 
lead  the  Scarborough  campus  in  its 
40-year  history. 

In  one  sense,  not  much  has  changed 
in  the  two  decades  since  he  first  set 
foot  on  UTSC  as  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  1984. 

"I  think  we  only  had  two  buildings 
there  at  the  time... what  was  interest- 
ing is  that  we  had  a  real  sense  of  en- 
ergy and  passion  at  UTSC  back  then, 
and  that's  continued  over  the  years," 
said  Vaccarino,  who  was  slotted  early 
in  the  year  for  the  position  vacated  by 
Professor  Kwong-loi  Shun. 

A  slew  of  new  buildings  and  unique 
co-op  programs  have  defined  UTSC's 
development  since  Vaccarino  took 
the  reins.  A  new  emphasis  on  gradu- 
ate programs  will  also  continue  to  be 
developed  under  his  watch. 

"Traditionally  UTSC  has  been  more 
of  an  undergraduate-focused  campus 
and  that's  still  the  case,  but  you're 
now  seeing  the  emergence  of  more 
emphasis  on  graduate  training.  In 
many  sectors  the  masters  degree  is 
quickly  becoming  the  educational 
credential  of  demand,"  he  said. 

To  balance  the  needs  of  a  large 
undergraduate  population  with  the 
emphasis  on  post-grad  studies,  Vac- 
carino plans  to  feel  out  "the  pulse 
of  the  community"  and  get  a  sense 
of  direction  by  the  end  of  the  year 
through  consultations  with  students 
and  faculty:  "We  need  to  be  thinking 
not  only  about  the  present  and  the 


Dr.  Franco  Vaccharino  gets  congrats  at  his  official  installation  ceremony  at  UTSC 


kinds  of  needs  that  have  emerged, 
but  we  also  have  to  be  anticipating 
the  future." 

Vaccarino's  vision  for  his  five-year 
term  at  the  campus  will  be  influenced 
by  his  view  on  how  modern  economy 
is  changing  in  its  "unprecedented  in- 
terconnectivity  between  peoples  and 
nations." 

"I  think  in  some  ways  UTSC  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  world  at  large,"  said  Vac- 
carino, who  points  to  courses  such  as 
City  Studies,  which  can't  be  pinned 


down  to  one  specific  discipline. 

"When  campuses  are  smaller  you 
also  have  more  of  an  opportunity 
to  connect  with  people,  but  1  thinic 
there's  something  to  be  said  for  a 
campus  on  the  one  hand  being  small 
enough  to  maintain  a  sense  of  com- 
munity, but  at  the  same  time  also 
large  enough  to  have  an  impact  and 
be  recognized  beyond  the  local  com- 
munity," Vaccarino  said. 

"1  see  us  building  on  these  kinds  of 
strengths." 


'CRASH' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

the  uncooperative  suspect,  and  even- 
tually escorted  him  out  of  the  vehicle. 
Police  quickly  surrounded  the  area  of 
the  park  and  soon  found  the  fleeing 


suspect  hiding  in  a  ravine. 

While  two  individual  patients  were 
taken  to  Sunnybrook  hospital,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  injuries  sustained 
were  from  the  car  accident  or  shots 
fired  by  police. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 

LECTURE  SERIES 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

ON  MIRACLES 
OF  NATURE 

Mental  Time  Travel 


Endei  TUIving 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Department  of  Psychology 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

IViesday,  September  25,  2007 
7:30pm 

George  Ignatieff  Tfieatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 

FREE  ADMISSION 
GENERAL  SEATING 
Doors  open  at  6:30PM 


presented  by 
GLOBAL 

KNOWLEDGE 
FOUNDATION 


sponsored  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 
and 

Elderwood  Foundation 


For  more  information 

visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  call  416-946-7950 


As  of  early  yesterday  morning,  more 
than  a  dozen  white  bullet  casing  mark- 
ers littered  the  ground  around  the  sus- 
pect vehicle,  which  was  lying  across 
the  sidewalk  of  the  opposite  lane  with 
the  trunk  and  driver  side  door  open. 
The  green  compact  sustained  exten- 
sive damage,  with  both  headlights 
smashed  in,  a  broken  window,  and  bul- 
let holes  across  the  driver's-side  door 
The  police  cruiser  closest  to  the  sus- 
pect vehicle  had  its  driver's  side  win- 
dow shot  out. 


www.livingbiginchrist.org 

1.800,806.7140 


Christian  Theology 


Its  Nature,  Power* 
Presence 

Saturday  September  22 
7:00PM 

Hart  House,  Debates  Room 

University  of  Toronto 
Si  Georye  Campus 


7  I  lart  1  kiuse  Circle 


Speakers 

Rev  Waller  G.  Joseph 
Paslor  Joy  Clarke 
Rev.  GciK  Arehcr 
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Artists  bawl  at 
City  Hall 

Rally  backed  taxes  to  fund  city  services 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Toronto  mayor  David  Miller  eschewed 
themicrophone  Wednesday  afternoon 
as  he  climbed  atop  a  picnic  bench  to 
address  a  200-strong  crowd  at  Nathan 
Phillips  Square.  The  rally  invited  art- 
ists and  any  interested  parties  to  ex- 
press support  for  the  upcoming  Oct. 
22  vote  on  proposed  land  transfer  and 
vehicle  registration  taxes. 

"Unlike  other  major  cities  in  North 
America  and  around  the  world,  we 
don't  fund  cities  properly  in  Canada," 
said  Miller,  who  opened  the  rally. 
The  mayor  recounted  Harrris-era 
"downloading",  which  held  the  city 
responsible  for  health  and  social  ser- 
vices. According  to  www.fairtaxes.ca, 
the  mayor's  web  site,  property  taxes 
make  up  only  18  per  cent  of  the  top  35 
U.S.  cities"  revenue  but  account  for  42 
per  cent  of  Toronto's  revenue. 

Miller  hoped  to  pass  two  taxes, 
which  would  provide  an  estimated 
$360  million  per  year,  in  July,  but 
narrowly  lost  a  council  vote  that  saw 
the  issue  pushed  to  October.  Service 
cuts-closed  community  centres,  the 


TTC  fare  hike,  public  libraries  closed 
on  Sunday — have  already  taken  place, 
and  if  the  taxes  aren't  passed.  Miller 
warned,  the  services  will  either  be 
severely  reduced  or  be  paid  for  by  a 
massive  increase  in  property  taxes. 

The  dozen  speakers  who  followed 
were  given  two  minutes  each — though 
no  one  timed  them-to  address  the 
crowd.  Though  funding  for  the  arts, 
always  one  of  the  first  to  be  cut  in  a 
budget  deficit,  was  important  to  those 
gathered,  speakers  expressed  concern 
at  the  reduction  of  social  services. 

"Unlike  the  Toronto  Real  Estate 
Board,  we  can't  afford  to  buy  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  Toronto  Star,"  said 
Claire  Hopkinson,  executive  director 
of  the  Toronto  Arts  Council.  "But  we 
can  afford  to  gather  here  and  let  our 
voices  be  heard." 

Many  speakers — and  protes- 
tors ("Fuck  the  Toronto  Real  Estate 
Board!")  criticized  the  TREB,  who  op- 
poses the  proposed  taxes. 

The  TREB  web  site,  www.nohome- 
buyingtax.com,  said  that  "a  100%  in- 
crease in  land  transfer  taxes  is  not  the 
right  solution  to  the  city's  financial 
challenges." 


Tax  man:  Toronto's  mayor  David  Miller  works  the  crowd  this  Wednesday  at  Nathan  Phillips  Square. 


Speakers  argued  that  services  such 
as  art  programs,  community  centres, 
and  the  public  library  make  the  city 
a  great  place  to  live — and  raise  prop- 
erty values. 

Desmond  Cole,  last  year's  candidate 
for  Ward  20,  quoted  the  TREB  web 
site's  address  to  councillors:  "Get  your 
houses  in  order  so  we  have  a  decent 
city  to  live  in  without  taxing  a  handful 
of  tax  payers." 

Cole  said  in  response,  "Renters  like 
myself,  who  have  to  pay  these  punish- 


ing fees,  will  never  be  homeowners." 

Kat  Cizek,  Filmmaker-in-Residence 
at  the  National  Film  Board,  spoke 
about  homelessness:  "6,500  beds  are 
in  service  every  night,  and  people  still 
get  turned  away.  The  city  has  really  in- 
flated real  estate  prices,  so  to  tax  that 
seems  fair." 

"Let's  tax  the  profiteers,"  she  said,  a 
sentiment  echoed  by  the  last  speaker, 
Adam  Vaughn,  councillor  for  Trinity- 
Spadina. 

"That's  what  real  estate  companies 


do.  They  follow  artists  into  neighbour- 
hood after  neighbourhood.  They  capi- 
talize on  your  city-building."  Vaughn 
told  the  audience  that  the  real  estate 
board  called  his  office  and  threatened 
to  make  sure  he  lost  the  next  election 
unless  he  changed  his  vote. 

"We  are  not  afraid,"  he  declared, 
urging  Torontonians  to  attend  the 
vote  on  Oct.  22.  "Fill  the  chamber,  so 
it's  the  real  estate  board  that's  going 
down  in  flame  and  the  city  that's  ris- 
ing from  the  ashes." 
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Spam's 

Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi  

People  clicking  through  spam  emails 
offering  prescription  drugs  at  crazy 
prices  don't  usually  think  twice  be- 
fore clicking  "delete."  But  a  U  of  T 
researcher  has  found  that,  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  the  time,  these  offers 
actually  work. 

Dr.  Alejandro  R.  Jadad,  professor 
of  medicine  and  information  stud- 
ies at  U  of  T,  began  researching  the 
spam  mail  hawking  human  health 
products  to  online  buyers  last  year 
with  his  former  student,  Peter  Gern- 
burd. 

"The  internet  is  really  being  crip- 
pled by  spam.  We  discovered  that 
82  per  cent  of  e-mails  circulating 
through  the  world  are  spam,"  said 
Jadad. 

Dr.     Jadad     bravely  clicked 


through — and  documented — the 
segment  of  that  82  per  cent  made  up 
of  offers  for  prescription  drugs  such 
as  Viagra,  Valium,  and  penis-enlarge- 
ment pills. 

"1  wanted  to  figure  out  how  to  han- 
dle spam  myself,  and  I  was  shocked 
to  realize  that  there  was  nothing 
published  on  the  behaviour  of  spam- 
mers. So  I  said  that  if  there's  nothing 
on  that,  I'm  not  going  to  wait  for  that 
to  happen  because  spam  has  been 
around  for  20  years  or  so,  and  it's 
getting  worse,"  he  said 

Jadad  and  Gernburd  then  began 
their  study  by  creating  three  unfil- 
tered  e-mail  accounts  to  see  how 
many  spam  messages  they  would 
receive  in  the  month  of  November 
2006. 

"We  collected  over  4,000  e-mail 
messages  from  those  three  accounts 


from  spam,  and  by  spam  we  mean 
unsolicited,  commercial  offers,"  said 
Dr.  Jadad. 

They  found  that  one  third  of  the 
spam  was  health-related. 

Over  a  week-long  period,  they  re- 
sponded to  every  such  ad  that  gave 
identifiable  information  about  the 
seller. 

Their  spam  contained  27  unique 
offers.  Using  a  credit  card  and  a  post 
office  box,  they  bought  one  product 
from  each  of  these  alleged  internet 
hucksters. 

One  third  of  the  products  ordered 
resulted  in  deliveries  to  Jadad  and 
Gernburd,  who  received  five  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  four  natural  health 
products.  Furthermore,  the  credit 
card  was  only  billed  for  items  Jadad 
actually  received. 

Jadad  added  that  he  does  not  know 


if  the  drugs  he  got  online  are  authen- 
tic, warning  that  they  could  be  useless 
or  contain  dangerous  substances. 

"The  first  thing  we  want  to  show 
is  the  magnitude  of  the  issue,"  said 
Jadad. 

"People  are  putting  themselves  at 
risk.  One  out  of  four  messages  on  the 
internet  is  health-related  spam  and 
if  you  order  drugs,  you  get  them  one 
out  three  times.  These  [spammers] 
are  gone  in  two  weeks  and  can't  be 
held  accountable  if  something  goes 


wrong.  It's  very  important  for  peo- 
ple to  know  so  that  they  can  make 
an  informed  decision." 

With  the  first  stage  of  their  study 
complete,  JAadad  and  Gernburd  are 
currently  working  on  determining 
the  legitimacy  of  the  drugs  they  re- 
ceived and  looking  at  what  agencies 
such  as  Health  Canada,  INTERPOL, 
and  the  RCMP  are  doing,  or  can  do, 
to  help  the  general  public  against 
potential,  poorly  understood  dan- 
gers of  spam. 


'RADIO' -CONTINUED  FROMPGl 

the  relocation,  which  was  announced 
last  November  in  an  interim  planning 
report  on  the  Rotman  project,  will  affect 
ClUT 

He  found  no  security  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  CIUT  move  to  the  Student 
Commons,  which  has  no  guarantee  of 
being  built  any  time  soon.  Burchell,  who 
last  year  sat  on  the  committee  that  pro- 
duced the  latest,  most  realistic  plan  for 
the  commons,  cast  doubt  on  whether 
student  groups  and  administrative  rep- 
resentatives would  be  able  to  reconcile 
"drastically  conflicting  visions"  of  the 
project. 

"In  any  case,  the  whole  thing  is  de- 
pendent on  a  successful  student  levy 
referendum,  by  no  me2ins  a  sure  thing," 
he  reminded  the  governors. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  after  con- 
struction of  the  new  Rotman  building 
begins  in  2009,  the  radio  station  will 
be  moved  to  a  building  at  256  McCaul 
Street,  south  of  College,  in  a  space  30  per 
cent  smaller  than  their  current  facility. 

Andrea  Armborst,  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Students  Union, 
commented  on  the  relocation. 

"There  has  been  this  weird  trend  with 
student  spaces  on  campus  over  the  last 
six  months:  initially  APUS,  then  Sidney 
Smith  and  now  SEC  and  CIUT  are  being 
displaced,"  Armborst  said. 

Though  Burchell  did  not  object  to  the 
relocation  itself,  he  expressed  serious 
misgivings  about  the  new  location. 

The  move  squeezes  CIUT  in  with  the 
building's  current  occupant,  U  of  T's 
custodial  services,  located  across  the 
street  from  a  homeless  shelter.  Burchell 
said  he  worried  that  volunteers  leaving 
the  building  late  at  night  could  be  at 
risk. 

Burchell  also  argued  that  ClUT's  cen- 
tral location  on  campus  was  critical  to 
the  station's  role  both  as  a  media  outlet 
and  a  part  of  the  campus  community. 
CIUT  has  often  staged  concerts  and 
community  events  on  the  front  lawn  of 
their  St.  George  and  Huron  house. 

"Once  we  evict  U  of  T's  radio  to  south 
of  St.  George,  will  it  ever  return  to  its 
core?"  demanded  Burchell. 

He  went  on  to  complain  that  CIUT 
had  not  been  consulted  on  the  reloca- 
tion, prompting  U  of  T's  vice  president 
and  provost  Vivek  Goel  to  object. 

"I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  say  you 
haven't  been  consulted,"  Goel  told 
Burchell  at  the  committee  meeting. 
"We've  been  meeting  with  you  over  the 
past  six  months." 

Asked  to  clarify  whether  consulta- 
tions had  taken  place,  Burchell  later 
told  The  Varsity,  "1  think  [Goel  and  1] 
have  both  been  using  that  word  'consul- 
tations,' but  meaning  different  things." 

According  to  Goel,  Burchell  himself 
had  suggested  moving  CIUT  to  another 
building  on  McCaul,  but  not  enough 
space  was  available  there. 
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CUPE  clocks  in 


After  nearly  two  weeks  of  negotia- 
tions and  piciteting,  the  air  has  finally 
cleared  for  students  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity as  the  school  reached  a  tenta- 
tive settlement  late  Monday  evening 
with  CUPE  2424,  the  union  represent- 
ing support  staff  at  Carleton. 

On  strike  since  Sept.  5,  the  union 
petitioned  for  concessions  such  as 
sick  leave,  rejecting  the  university's 
offers  of  a  three  per  cent  wage  in- 
crease each  year  for  three  years,  as 
well  as  additional  dental  and  vision 
care  benefits.  Talks  had  faltered  on 
Sept.  10,  no  progress  was  made  in 
reaching  a  final  deal  until  Monday. 

The  strike  significantly  affected 
student  life  at  Carleton,  delaying  ad- 
ministrative work  and  forcing  man- 
agement and  other  non-unionized 
staff  to  run  frosh  events  and  sports. 

Tired  of  the  disruption  caused  by 
the  strike,  a  group  of  students  orga- 
nized a  rally  Tuesday  morning.calling 
for  both  sides  to  reach  a  settlement. 
James  Pratt,  executive  coordinator 
of  the  Carleton  University  Students' 
Association,  initially  denounced  the 
rally  and  called  its  organizers  "con- 
servative anti-worker  elements," 
which  he  later  apologized  for.  Rally 
organizers  said  they  felt  CUSA  had 
ignored  the  student  body's  wishes  in 
espousing  CUPE's  strike  as  a  political 
"pet  cause." 

CUPE  2424  ratified  a  new  collec- 
tive agreement  early  Tuesday  morn- 


'CFS'- CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

late,"  said  Farrington.  "The  real 
victory  would've  been  to  prevent 
this  implementation."  Farrington 
estimated  that  by  September  of 
next  year,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
do  anything  about  the  defreeze  of 
Quebec  tuition  without  80%  public 
support.  "There's  a  lot  of  divide, 
my  hope  is  that  students  will  re- 
main united,"  Farrington  added. 

In  addition  to  leaving  students 
without  a  representative  voice, 
the  feud  is  also  costing  students 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  trial  will 
be  held  in  Quebec  Superior  Court 
on  Dec.  14  to  decide  the  legitimate 
executives  of  CFS-Q.  Patrice  Blais, 
lawyer  and  executive  director  for 
the  Concordia  Graduate  Students' 
Association,  estimated  that  the 
combined  legal  fees  for  both  sides 
will  top  $100,000. 
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ing,  and  normal  services  resumed 

Wednesday. 

— CARLAKAVINTA 

Off  with  their  heads! 

Forget  about  organizing  Frosh  Week 
or  the  clubs  fair — the  University  of 
Toronto  Students'  Union  has  larger 
issues  to  tackle,  as  demonstrated 
when  an  UTSU  member — not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  elected  executive — recent- 
ly moved  to  abolish  the  monarchy  as 
Canada's  head  of  state. 

It  seems  a  certain  element  in  our 
once-loyal  student  union  has  taken  a 
seditious  turn,  spelling  out  the  desire 
to  make  Canada  a  republic. 

Following  the  tabling  of  the  mo- 
tion, a  discussion  ensued  in  which 
the  underlying  issue  of  respecting  in- 
digenous sovereignty  was  brought  to 
the  table.  However,  Dave  Scrivener, 
UTSU's  VP  external,  noted  that  the  le- 
gal basis  of  the  treaties  signed  by  in- 
digenous groups  lies  with  the  Queen 


of  Canada,  and  thus  the  motion  could 
be  counterproductive  to  the  cause 
of  indigenous  rights.  Scrivener  sug- 
gested a  more  focused  approach  to 
thmovement,  such  as  forming  a  club 
or  group. 

The  vote  was  then  carried  and  the 
motion  failed.  Canada  remains  a 
monarchy. 
—  CK 

Rewinding  the  maritimes 

New  Brunswick  is  planning  post- 
secondary  education  reforms,  after 
the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary 
Education  recommended  that  the 
satellite  campuses  of  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Univer- 
site  de  Moncton  cut  ties  with  those 
universities  and  instead  merge  with 
local  community  colleges  to  form 
polytechnic  institutes  in  Shippagan 
and  Edmundston. 

The  report's  authors,  Jacques 
L'Ecuyer  and  Rick  Miner,  said  the 


recommendations  sprung  from  eco- 
nomic realities.  "If  you  don't  do  any- 
thing, the  north  is  dead.  Even  with 
money,  it's  dead,"  L'Ecuyer  said  in 
an  interview  with  the  Telegraph- 
Journal.  The  report  cited  slumping 
enrolment  figures  for  satellite  cam- 
puses and  colleges.  The  new  poly- 
technics would  have  local  control, 
enabling  them  to  tailor  education 
programs  to  regional  labour  force 
needs. 

The  proposal  has  sparked  out- 
cry, especially  in  Saint  John,  where 
protestors  demonstrated  outside 
the  office  of  Ed  Doherty,  Minis- 
ter of  Post-Secondary  Education, 
Training  and  Labour.  Eric  Savoie,  a 
student  representative  at  the  Saint 
John  campus  of  UNB,  defended  the 
university  in  The  Globe  and  Mail: 
"Sharing  resources — that's  where 
the  innovation  is.  Getting  rid  of  a 
university  is  a  step  backwards." 
—  JANEBAO 


Room  with  a  view 

Since  July  2007,  when  the  department 
of  Life  Sciences  at  UTSC  divided  itself 
into  two  departments.  Biological  Sci- 
ences and  Psychology,  the  campus 
has  found  itself  unable  to  provide  the 
necessary  office  space  for  its  faculty 
and  staff.  A  proposed  solution  is  that 
two  S-Wing  balconies,  S-421  and  S- 
427,  be  enclosed  in  order  to  create 
extra  space.  The 

renovations  will  result  in  16  new 
offices,  including  offices  for  recep- 
tion areas,  storage,  and  support 
facilities,  and  two  offices  for  depart- 
ment chairs.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$3,614,900.  As  an  added  incentive, 
the  balcony  enclosures  may  allow 
the  two  departments  to  expand  as 
the  academic  year  progresses.  And 
according  to  Stephen  Smith,  it  may 
improve  the  rather  unpleasant  condi- 
tion of  the  building's  facade. 
—ALIXANDRA  GOULD 
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available  in  all  locations.  Other  conditions  apply  (1 )  Excludes  alerts,  international  and  premium  text  messages,  and  messages  sent  with  instant  messaging  application,  (2)  Available  upon  new  activation  of  a  new  device  on  a  3-yr.  contract  term  on  any  monthly 
voice  plan.  The  then  regular  monthly  rate  (now  SS/month,  subject  to  change)  applies  thereafter.  (3)  Available  upon  new  activation  of  a  new  device  on  a  3-yr.  contract  term  on  any  monthly  voice  plan.  Double-flip  is  a  trade-mark  of  Bell  Canada.  Windows  Live 
is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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TTC  fares  rise,  but  service  falters 


Transit  Commission  not  giving  Torontonians  what  they  pay  for 


Tamara  Baluja 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


Last  week,  the  TTC  announced  that  it 
will  raise  its  fares  by  approximately  ten 
per  cent.  U  of  T  students  who  buy  metro- 
passes  subsidized  by  UTSU  will  be  now 
be  paying  $96.00,  up  from  $87.75.  Accord- 
ing to  UTSU  VP-External  David  Scrivener, 
the  increased  cost  could  limit  the  num- 
ber of  metropasses  that  UTSU  can  afford 
to  buy  on  behalf  of  students.  He  also 
warned  that  the  money  UTSU  uses  to  run 
the  program  will  likely  not  buy  enough 
metropasses  to  meet  student  demand, 
leaving  U  of  T  students  to  buy  non-sub- 
sidized passes.  The  regular  price  of  non- 
UTSU  metropasses  has  been  raised  to 
$109. 

So  not  only  are  students  facing  an 
increased  fare,  but  they  might  also  be 
forced  into  lengthy  lineups  around  Hart 
House  Circle  to  ensure  they  actually  do 
get  a  transit  pass.  Imagine  a  conga  line 
with  no  music,  add  wait  times  of  approxi- 
mately one  hour  in  the  Toronto  winter, 
plus  the  chance  of  being  turned  away 


without  a  pass,  and  the  net  result  will  be  a 
very  agitated  student  body. 

The  fare  raise  is  a  result  of  a  survey  that 
was  circulated  by  the  TTC  a  few  weeks 
ago,  asking  if  Torontonians  wanted  a  raise 
in  fare.  I  have  a  confession  to  make:  1  vot- 
ed in  favour  of  a  fare  hike.  Before  you  fire 
up  your  MacBook  to  write  me  a  scathing 
piece  of  hate  mail,  let  me  explain  my  logic. 
1  responded  that  I  would  prefer  a  raise,  as 
long  as  service  was  not  cut.  That  being 
said,  what  I  actually  meant  is  that  expen- 
sive fares  for  transit  are  reasonable  if  and 
only  if  we  receive  service  that  is  reliable 
and  dependable. 

The  problem  with  an  increased  TTC 
fare  is  not  so  much  the  cost  (although  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  a  bitter  pill  for  many  stu- 
dents to  swallow).  The  problem  is  that  in 
spite  of  this  increased  fare,  Torontonians 
will  likely  not  be  getting  the  service  that  is 
expected  of  a  major  city  in  North  America. 
The  service  is  simply  not  up  to  par,  and 
the  TTC  has  made  no  promises  to  elevate 
it  now  that  we'll  be  paying  more. 

Take  for  example  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
way often  stalls  at  Ossington,  Keele  or 


Eglington  stations  for  about  five  minutes 
so  that  the  TTC  operators  can  switch  be- 
tween shifts.  How  hard  could  it  possibly 
be  for  the  next  operator  to  wait  on  the 
subway  platform  to  ensure  that  the  transi- 
tion from  one  operator  to  the  next  is  as 
seamless  as  possible? 

Or  the  fact  that  you  can  wait  at  a  bus 
stop  for  30  minutes  in  this  city  and  watch 
five  buses  go  past  without  picking  up  pas- 
sengers, not  because  those  buses  are  full, 
but  because  bus  drivers  are  unwilling  to 
raise  their  voices  and  ask  people  to  move 
to  the  back  so  that  others  can  be  let  on. 

In  short,  U  of  T  students  and  Toron- 
tonians should  be  disgusted  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  At  this  critical 
time,  when  efficient  public  transit  could 
help  slow  down  the  processes  of  climate 
change  and  global  warming,  the  TTC  is 
sticking  to  a  pathetic  policy  of  providing 
the  bare-minimum  of  service,  and  not 
even  attempting  quality  service.  Doing 
so  while  raising  fares  is  utterly  laughable. 
The  current  operation  of  the  TTC  is  a  dis- 
favour to  the  city  of  Toronto  that  needs 
to  be  rectified. 


Sliding  through  that  turnstile  is  about  to  get  a  lot  more  pricey. 


Our  money,  their  choices 

U  of  T  investing  students'  money  irresponsibly,  unethically 


Rinl  Rashid 


U  of  T  now  has  close  to  $5.7  billion  in 
investments.  That's  a  significant  sum  of 
money  when  compared  to  other  Cana- 
dian universities.  Income  from  invest- 
ments represents  almost  eight  per  cent 
of  the  school's  annual  budget,  which 
means  that  it  is  being  re-invested  into 
the  school.  These  investments  strongly 
impact  our  university  experience.  But  is 
this  money  being  invested  responsibly? 
Ethically? 

Finance-sawy  students  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  U  of  T  investing  in  contro- 
versial companies  like  Lockheed  Mar- 
tin or  Shell  doesn't  really  profit  them. 
We  are  not  financing  these  companies 
or  supporting  them  with  our  money 
because,  more  likely  than  not,  we  did 
not  purchase  our  shares  directly  from 
the  corporations  but  rather  from  other 
shareholders.  This  point  is  accurate,  if 
not  entirely  relevant.  We  aren't  benefit- 
ing these  companies.  Rather,  these  com- 
panies are  benefiting  us,  which  is  all  the 


more  reason  to  ensure  that  they  are  act- 
ing responsibly. 

Responsible  Investment  (RY)  is  more 
about  financial  sustainability  than  it  is 
about  ulterior  moral  motivations.  Rl  is 
about  incorporating  environmental,  so- 
cial and  governance  criteria  into  market 
assessments.  While  these  factors  are 
often  undervalued,  it  seems  to  be  an 
elementary  deduction  to  claim  that  in 
the  long  term,  the  environmental  sus- 
tainability of  a  host  region  will  affect  a 
multinational  corporation's  business 
outcomes. 

Same  goes  for  political  instability  and 
gross  violations  of  human  rights.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Talisman  Energy,  which 
recently  saw  a  massive  drop  in  share 
value  despite  quadrupling  production. 
As  a  direct  result  of  their  operations  in 
Sudan  and  the  Sudanese  government's 
unethical  actions,  most  Western  coun- 
tries began  divesting  in  the  country,  and 
Talisman  suffered.  Another  example.  To- 
tal S.A.,  is  frequently  targeted  with  law- 
suits for  violating  labour  rights,  and  has 


drawn  much  negative  publicity.  Percep- 
tion is  everything  in  the  stock  market. 

Rl  is  quite  different  from  Ethical  In- 
vestment, which  is  an  initiative  more 
concerned  with  divestment  from  im- 
moral corporations.  Rl,  on  the  other 
hand  uses  reward-based  guidelines 
to  actively  participate  in  appropriate 
shareholder  coalitions,  such  as  the  Ca- 
nadian Coalition  for  Good  Governance 
(CCGG)  or  the  Carbon  Disclosure  Proj- 
ect. Through  these  organizations,  Rl 
focuses  on  investing  in  companies  that 
have  strong  social,  environmental,  and 
political  indicators  of  sustainable  poli- 
cies and  profits. 

Supporting  something  like  Rl  has 
proven  to  be  financially  sound.  The  Do- 
mini Social  Index,  an  Rl  investment  in- 
dex, has  out-performed  the  mainstream 
S&P  500  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 
The  Canadian  Jantzi  Social  Index  has 
out-performed  or  performed  at  par  with 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  since  its  in- 
ception in  2000.  Prominent  universities 
such  as  Harvard,  Yale  and  Brown  have 


all  successfully  pursued  Rl. 

Despite  a  sense  of  morality  not  be- 
ing the  prime  motivation  behind  Rl, 
ultimately  we  relate  to  investment  on 
a  moral  level.  We  must  ask  if  we  can 
morally  reconcile  ourselves  to  benefit- 
ing from  war  profiteers,  environmental 
degraders,  and  human-rights  violators 
through  our  academic  institution.  We  at 
Investing  in  Integrity  have  decided  that 
we  cannot.  We  do  not  advocate  under- 
cutting investment  profits,  but  following 
the  precedence  set  by  companies  and 
institutions  that  have  correctly  identi- 
fied Rl  as  win/win. 

Were  1  to  invest  my  personal  funds, 
I  would  not  consider  investing  in  Hal- 
liburton even  though  they  are  going  to 
be  quite  profitable  for  winning  most  of 
the  uncontested  Iraq  reconstruction 
contracts.  I  have  the  liberty  of  choosing 
a  company  that  I  feel  will  not  only  make 
me  financially  comfortable  (although 
really,  I'm  aiming  for  rich),  but  one  that 
also  aligns  with  my  moral  and  ethical 
stance  on  the  world.  In  the  free  market, 


that's  my  prerogative  and  the  perfect 
example  of  that  capitalist  buzzword: 
"choice". 

But  where  is  the  choice  for  students 
whose  money  is  being  invested  by  the 
university?  Nowhere  does  the  univer- 
sity even  acknowledge  that  staff,  faculty, 
students  or  alumni  have  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  the  state  of  U  of  T's  invest- 
ments, much  less  does  U  of  T  provide  a 
forum  for  discussing  such  matters. 

Investing  in  Integrity  is  working 
to  give  everyone  that  voice  and  that 
choice.  This  institution  shouldn't  just  be 
investing  in  companies  that  are  trans- 
parent and  accountable,  but  should 
also  be  conducting  its  own  investments 
in  a  transparent  and  accountable  fash- 
ion. Responsible  Investing  is  a  concept 
sorely  neglected  by  the  university,  and 
that  is  something  we  hope  to  correct  in 
the  near  future. 

Rini  Rashid  is  a  member  of  Investing  in 
Integrity,  a  campus  group  dedicated  to 
Responsible  Investment 
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Second  Cup  forced  down 
students'  throats 


University  is  prioritizing  corporate  interests  all  over  campus 


Ryan  Hayes 


Visitors  to  Sidney  Smith  Hall  this 
week  will  notice  that  the  Second 
Cup  has  expanded  its  operations, 
consequently  eliminating  nearly 
half  of  the  student  space  in  one  of  U 
of  T's  most  frequented  buildings. 

Without  any  student  input,  the 
hall  has  been  transformed  from 
a  student-oriented  space  into 
one  that  is  corporate-dominated, 
thanks  to  the  new,  giant  L-shape 
formed  by  the  Second  Cup  expan- 
sion and  the  ever-present  U  of  T 
MasterCard  table. 

We  at  the  Arts  and  Science  Stu- 
dents' Union  (ASSU)  were  never 
consulted,  even  though  we  are' 
based  out  of  Sidney  Smith,  often 
use  the  hall  for  tabling  and  events, 
and  are  the  official  representatives 
of  over  23,000  students  enrolled  in 
Arts  and  Science.  In  fact,  we  only 
learned  about  the  construction  af- 
ter it  began. 

Soon  after  construction  started. 


the  Association  of  Political  Sci- 
ence Students  (APSS)  informed  us 
that  without  any  notice,  they  were 
forced  to  shut  down  their  office  in 
Sidney  Smith  for  over  a  week  so 
that  construction  workers  could 
access  water  mains. 

During  orientation  week,  ASSU 
contacted  Monica  Contreras,  the 
Assistant  Dean  responsible  for 
planning,  and  requested  a  copy  of 
the  plans.  On  September  10,  we  re- 
ceived the  design  drawings  which 
showed  that  the  plans  had  existed 
at  least  since  August  2006,  but  no 
one  in  the  administration  had  seen 
it  fit  to  notify  students. 

Sidney  Smith  is  one  of  the  best 
outreach  locations  on  campus,  and 
now  nearly  half  of  it  is  being  turned 
over  to  a  corporation.  In  past  years, 
we've  held  our  annual  "ASSU  Day" 
in  Sid  Smith,  with  almost  40  course 
unions  in  attendance.  Space  was 
tight  before,  but  staging  it  in  Sidney 
Smith  may  now  be  impossible.  Of 
course,  many  more  student  groups 


will  also  be  affected. 

Corporations  have  too  much  of  a 
presence  on  U  of  T's  campus.  ASSU 
believes  that  corporations  should 
not  provide  our  student  services. 
In  terms  of  food,  we  should  be 
building  upon  the  incredible  suc- 
cess stories  of  the  student-run,  fair- 
trade  Human  Bean  in  Old  Vic,  and 
the  gourmet,  cheap,  and  mostly 
local  and  organic  vegan  food  made 
by  the  Hot  Yam  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre. 

These  are  the  types  of  initia- 
tives— not  well-established  and 
highly  profitable  corporations — 
that  need  support  from  the  univer- 
sity. And  if  the  administration  had 
asked  for  student  input,  they  would 
have  known  this  already. 

Instead,  in  this  climate  of  fed- 
eral and  provincial  under-fund- 
ing for  post-secondary  education, 
we  have  seen  corporatization  and 
private  profit  become  the  driving 
force  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Corporatization  has  restructured 


The  expansion  of  the  Second  Cup  has  drastically  eaten  into  student  space  in  Sid  Smith. 


research,  education,  services,  and 
the  physical  space  of  the  university 
according  to  profit-driven  business 
models. 

Academic  freedom  and  integ- 
rity are  being  threatened  by  the 
school's  increasing  dependence  on 
private  donors  and  the  prioritiza- 
tion of  research  and  education  that 
tie  into  corporate  and  commercial 
needs. 

We  see  hints  of  corporatization 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  when 
honorary  PhDs  are  bestowed  upon 
the  most  generous  donors,  such  as 
billionaire  Michael  Lee  Chin  last 
year. 

Our  own  school  president,  Da- 
vid Naylor,  is  corporatization's 
most  vocal  advocate  and  makes 
no  attempts  to  hide  his  agenda.  In 


May,  Naylor  delivered  the  keynote 
address  at  a  $200-per-person  con- 
ference on  "Commercializing  Uni- 
versity Research".  Now,  Naylor  is 
peddling  his  Towards  2030  vision, 
a  neoliberal  plan  that  calls  for  the 
commercialization  of  research  and 
the  deregulation  of  all  tuition  fees. 

As  students,  faculty,  staff,  and 
community  members,  we  must 
denounce  the  Second  Cup's  take- 
over of  student  space,  but  we  must 
also  organize  together  against  the 
broader  issues  of  corporatization, 
or  we  will  soon  be  facing  much 
worse. 

ASSU  is  holding  an  open  meeting  to 
discuss  corporatization  on  Friday 
September  28th  in  Sidney  Smith 
1074  from  3-5pm. 


Faith  Based  Schooling 

What  are  the  constitutional,  historical  and 
educational  policy  questions  behind  the 
election  issue  of  faith  based  schooling? 

Panel  &  Discussion 

12:20  -  1:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  2007 

Hosted  by  the  Multi  Faith  Centre 
for  Spiritual  Study  &  Practice  and  the 
Anti-racism  and  Cultural  Diversity  Office 


Main  Activity  Hall,  2nd  floor, 
Multi-faith  Centre 

Koffler  Institute  -  569  Spadina  Avenue 

(Enter  off  Bancroft  Ave.,  opposite  the  GSU) 


TEACHERS" 


PENSION  PLAN 


OK'TAR.'O 


Need  a  good  reason 
to  work  for  one  of 
Canada's  best  investors? 

We've  got 
$100  billion  of  them. 


We're  coming  to  you  on  September  27th.  Check 
our  website  for  campus  recruitment  sessions. 


Get  the  inside  track  on  Teachers' 
Facebook  Group:  OTPP  Campus  Recruitment 
Website:  www.otpp.com/careers 
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OLIVER  WYMAN 


Logic  will  get  you  from  A  to  B. 
Imagination  will  take  you  anywhere. 

-  Albert  Einstein 


We're  not  your  typical  consulting  firm.  We  fully  expect  our  people 
to  shape  the  future  direction  of  the  company  every  day — through 
collaboration,  creativity,  and  initiative.  At  Oliver  Wyman,  you'll  have  exposure  to 
global  clients  from  day  one,  early  opportunities  to  work  internationally,  and  regular 
interaction  with  industry  experts  and  senior  directors.  You'll  have  the  chance  to 
make  your  mark  from  the  moment  you  walk  through  our  doors.  We're  not  a  two- 
year  program  with  a  definitive  beginning  and  end.  Where  you  go  and  how  fast  you 
rise  at  Oliver  Wyman  is  entirely  up  to  you. 

Get  there  faster.  Start  here. 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consultancy.     1  MARSH    MERCER  KROLL 

Visitusatwww.oliverwyman.com.      I  GUY  CARPENTER    OLIVER  WYMAN 
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O  ROGERS 


DOUBLE  THE  FUN  WITH 

10  FRIENDS 

STUDENTS  GET  TWICE  AS  MANY  FRIENDS  ON  A  MY5  PLAN. 

UNLIMITED  CANADA-WIDE  TALK  &  TEXT/ 
ANY  NETWORK. 


CANADA'S  MOST  RELIABLE  NETWORK^ 


rogers.com/MY 


O  ROGERS 


AURORA 

15483  Yonoe  St 
(905)  726-1050 

(sSsrsVy^ioi"" ' 
sRAMrroN 

Cellulink 
IS3  Queen  St  E»t.  Unit 

(905)  4SS-0OOS 
Global  Wireint  Solutioi 
4S20  Ebenciei  Road.  Un 
(90S)  794-36S6 
Bramaica  City  Ctnxie 
^j905)  79J-7S54 

BROOKUN 

Trkell 

5969  Baldwin  Si,  South.  U 
1905}  620-0828 
OOWNSVIEW 
1118  finch  Ave  w 
(416)  663-9200 
ETOBICOKE 
850  The  Queensway 

(416)  2S1-SS11 
1234  The  Queensway 
(416)  25J-6679 
55  Chauncev  A«e 
(416)231-5333 
22  0<ion  Rd. 
(416)  246-16S6 
6620  F.nch  Ave.  W. 
(416)  740-4911 

(416)^26-7260' 
.  GEORGETOWN 
265  Guelph  St 
(905)  873-3310 
MAPLE 

2943  Mator  Mackenzie  Drive 
(905^832-7103 

Satellite  Socially 
300  Steekase  Rd,  W,,  Un: 
(905)  470-9604 
Am-Call  Wirelefs 


(905)  513-0800 
^  j90S)^"3-'l*10o'^ 


4300  Sleeles  Ave,  E 
(905)  791-7554 
MISSISSAUGA 


(9051  274-B8B4 
6325  Dl»e  Rd, 
(905)  670-1980 
88B  I3undai  St,  E 
(905)  S48-2288 
3105  Oundai  St.  W 
(905)  820-0000 
trtnMilli  Town  Centre 
(90S)  820-4412 
153  Lakeshore  Rd,  E 
(905)271-4333 

808Vritl^nirHd"w"untt*2 
(90S}  S42-2S00 
6677  Meadouwak  Town  Cent*< 
(90S)  542-9933 
6295  Misiiuauqa  Rd  102 
(90S)  813-8600 
Square  One 
(90S)  279-1909  (905}  272-9899 
25  Walline  Ave 
(90S)  507-2088 
5100  Erin  Willi  Parltway 

(90S)  725-5520 
102  )021  Argentia  Road 
(416)  4^7-9800 
100  City  Centre  Or..  Unit  2-428 


(416)849-9235 
Fairvlew  Mali 

1800  Sheppaid  Ave  i 
(416)  ^33-1656 
149C  Ravel  Rd- 
(416)  493-3493 

260^She^p3rd^Ave.  V 

4367  Sleeles  Ave.  W 
(416)  650-0000 
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Torngat  is  top  of  the  chamber  pops 

Montreal  trio  take  their  instrumental  sound  to  new  heights 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


Admittedly,  Torngat  is  an  odd  name 
for  this  odd  band.  But,  just  like  their 
music,  their  moniker — a  reference  to 
the  Torngat  Mountains  that  link  east- 
ern Quebec  to  Labrador — begins  to 
make  sense  after  only  a  brief  listen. 

The  trio's  choice  of  instrumenta- 
tion— mainly  drums,  old  synths,  and 
French  horn — seems  like  it  would 
present  a  challenge  to  the  listener, 
but  it  doesn't  really.  Torngat's  sound 
is  definitely  unique,  but  it's  also  pleas- 
antly accessible. 

So  how  does  a  band  decide  to  make 
music  with  such  a  weird  combination 
of  instruments?  According  to  synth 
player  Mathieu  Charbonneau,  it  all 
happened  naturally. 

"Before,  it  wasn't  that  weird  because 
we  had  a  bass  player  so  it  was  more  like 
a  quartet  with  French  horn,  which  you 
still  don't  see  around  too  much,  but  it 
was  still  straight-forward  in  terms  of 
formation.  But  when  the  bass  player 
left  and  we  decided  to  just  stay  as  a 
trio,  that's  when  the  instrumentation 
became  interesting.  We  each  started 
to  play  more  instruments,  to  keep  the 
sound  as  big  as  possible.  We  try  to 
sound  like  we  are  still  four  people." 

To  date,  the  band  has  two  indepen- 
dent releases  under  their  belt — in- 
cluding their  acclaimed  2005  EP, 
La  Rouge — and  are  excited  to  have 
just  dropped  their  first  LP  with  label 
Aliens  Recordings  (Think  About  Life, 
Les  Georges  Leningrad)  earlier  this 
week. 

"We're  pretty  happy  [to  have  signed 
with  AlienS]  because  our  first  two  re- 
cords were  released  independently. 
We  were  doing  everything  ourselves, 
which  was  a  lot  of  work,  and  not  nec- 


Torngat  bring  their  dreamy,  instrumental  indie-pop  to  the  Music  Gallery  this  Friday. 


essarily  the  kind  of  work  that  we  want- 
ed to  do,"  says  Charbonneau,  on  the 
phone  from  this  home  in  Montreal. 

Their  brand  new  full-length.  You 
Could  Be,  was  recorded  back  in  Au- 
gust in  a  renovated  barn  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  outside  of  Montreal. 

"We  lived  there  for  a  month  with  a 
sound  engineer,  just  focusing  on  the 
music,"  Charbonneau  remembers, 
"It's  a  renovated  barn  with  electricity, 
so  it's  not  like  we  had  hay  and  cows  in 
there  while  we  recorded." 


That  being  said,  the  location  was 
still  remote,  which  had  it's  advan- 
tages: "We  could  go  there  and  record, 
and  not  disturb  anyone,  and  play  at 
anytime  of  the  night... we  hardly  left 
the  barn  for  the  whole  month,  only  to 
buy  groceries." 

"That's  why  the  record  has  a  vibe 
to  it.  It's  definitely  the  vibe  of  four 
people  being  isolated  for  a  month  and 
not  coming  back  home  everyday  and 
thinking  about  it — ^you're  in  a  bubble." 

To  promote  the  record,  Torngat 


are  hitting  the  road.  This  Friday  finds 
them  in  town  at  the  Music  Gallery — 
which  is  inside  St.  George  the  Martyr 
Church — for  their  Toronto  CD  release 
show.  The  guys  in  Torngat  have  played 
this  venue  before,  opening  for  Final 
Fantasy  there  back  in  2005,  and  are  no 
strangers  to  playing  in  churches. 

"We've  played  in  many  churches, 
and  1  don't  know  why.  1  guess  church- 
es are  just  starting  to  be  venues  for 
different  kinds  of  music.  We've  played 
churches  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  we 


played  a  church  in  Ottawa  with  Bell 
Orchestre,  and  we're  actually  playing 
a  church  in  New  York  this  fall,  opening 
for  Mum." 

The  date  with  Mum  is  the  first  show 
for  Torngat  south  of  the  border,  and 
like  many  independent  musicians, 
they're  aware  and  wary  of  the  unfair 
shit  that  sometimes  goes  down  while 
trying  to  cross  into  the  USA. 

"It's  hard  to  play  in  the  States  be- 
cause if  you  don't  have  cmyone  in  the 
band  who  is  American  it's  really  a 
bitch  to  go  there.  Either  you  go  illegal- 
ly— and  if  you  get  busted  you  can't  go 
anymore,  which  is  not  a  good  idea — or 
you  have  to  pay  for  a  permit  and  that's 
really  expensive." 

"It's  not  fun  and  at  the  same  time 
we're  letting  Americans  come  here 
and  play  for  almost  nothing.  It's  an  un- 
balanced relationship." 

While  Torngat  should  have  no  prob- 
lems at  the  border  (they've  wisely  opt- 
ed to  do  everything  above  the  table 
and  have  gotten  visas),  crossing  them 
is  something  they  should  get  used  to. 
After  their  fall  jaunt  through  Quebec, 
Ontario,  and  New  York  is  complete,  the 
band  is  looking  to  tour  the  west  coast 
in  late  November  before  heading  out 
to  play  the  Maritimes  after  Christmas. 
If  all  goes  well,  2008  could  see  Torngat 
on  a  full-fledged  US  tour,  and  hitting 
up  dates  in  Europe  too.  Just  don't  miss 
your  chance  to  see  them  here  first! 

Torngat  play  their  CD  release  show 
for  You  Could  Be  Friday,  September 
21  at  The  Music  Gallery  (197  John 
Street)  with  Timber  Timbre  and 
Double  Suicide.  Doors  are  at  8  p.m. 
and  tickets  are  $10  at  Soundscapes  or 
$12  at  the  door 


II  POLARIS  PREDICTIONS    With  the  announcement  of  the  Polaris  Prize  winner  only  one  week  away  The  Varsitys  music  scribes  make  their  picks  public 


Who  will  win: 


JORDAN  BIMM— Arts  Editor 


(Feist— TTie  Reminder)  Watching 
Feist  blossom  from  playing  tiny 
Toronto  rooms  like  C'est  What,  to 
conquering  the  world  with  Broken 
Social  Scene,  Lacoste  ads,  and  a  handful  of 
air-tight  solo  albums,  I've  decided  that  it's  just 
her  time.  Canada  owes  her. 


I 


CHANDLER  LEVACK— Editor-in-Chief 

(Feist— 77?e  Reminder)  Canada 
loves  her  sultry  vox,  Jane  Birkin 
bangs,  and  ability  to  make  adult 
contemporary  sound  exactly 
that.  A  heavy  promotional  campaign  from 
Apple  can't  hurt  either. 


ROB  OUFFY— Associate  Arts  Editor 

n 


(Feist— 77je  Reminder)  After 
handing  the  big  prize  to  relative- 
unknown  Final  Fantasy  last  year, 
you  gotta  think  they'll  go  with  a 
big  name  this  time  around.  Now  that  the  Mom 
demographic  is  just  as  enamored  with  Feist 
as  the  indie  kids  are,  it  seems  she  can  do  no 
wrong. 


Who  should  win: 


(Miracle  Fortress— /7i;e  Roses)  Tak- 
ing a  break  from  "thinking  about 
life"  never  sounded  so  grand.  Think 
About  Life  member  Graham  Van 
Pelt  channels  Brians  Eno  and  Wilson  on  this 
amazing  debut.  If  anyone  could  really  use  the 
exposure/cash,  it's  MF 


(The  Arcade  Fire— Afeon  Bible)  Melds 
anti-Americanism,  organs,  and  quirky 
paranoia  into  what  Bruce  Springsteen 
might  sound  like  if  he  was  20  years 
younger  and  comprised  of  seven  French-Canadians. 
Also  a  serious  contender  for  best  album  of  the  year. 


(Joel  Plaskett  Emergency— /is/j^roy 

Rock)  Those  who  claim  this  is  a  "life- 
time-achievement nomination"  have 
obviously  not  given  this  ambitious 
concept  album  a  fair  shake.  Also,  just  try  putting 
on  "Fashionable  People"  and  not  humming  it  all 
day.  I  dare  you. 


Who  won't  win: 


(Junior  Boys— 5b  This  is  Goodbye) 
Unfortunately,  this  amazing  LP  from 
Hamilton  duo  Junior  Boys  won't  win 
because  it's  electro.  Polaris  judges  will 
be  awarding  the  prize  to  a  band  or  solo  artist  who 
is  distinctly  Canadian.  Right  now,  electronic  music 
is  still  misconceived  as  fundamentally  "European." 
We're  just  not  ready  for  an  electro  Polaris  winner. 


(Junior  Boys— 5o  This  is  Goodbye) 
Nice  nod  to  the  Hamilton  techno- 
duo,  but  you  know  they've  got  to  fill 
an  electro-quotient  somewhere. 


(Arcade  Fire— Afeon  Bible)  Oh  come 
on,  this  just  seems  far  too  obvious. 
To  give  $20,000  to  the  richest  and 
most  successful  act  on  the  list  would 
simply  be  un-Canadian! 


Who  shouldn't  have  been 
shortlisted: 


(The  Dears— Gang  of  Losers) 
Imagine  the  irony  if  Gang  of 
Losers  actually  won!  Too  bad  it's 
a  boring,  overrated  offering  with- 
out any  standout  songs.  Mercy  nomination? 
Yeah,  totally. 


(Joel  Plaskett  Emergency— >ls/jfray 
Rock)  Like  the  actress  Amanda  Peet, 
this  lame  bar-band-cum-Barett's- 
Privateers  makes  my  list  of  things  to 
eviscerate  from  all  existence. 


(The  Dears— Gang  of  Losers)  The 
metaphorical  conversation-around- 
the-Polaris-table  went  like  this:  "Al- 
right, it's  getting  late.  We  need  one 
more  bcind.  Who's  it  gonna  be?"  "How  about  the 
Dears?"  "They're  from  Montreal,  aren't  they?" 
"And  isn't  Gang  of  Losers  on  Arts  &  Crafts?" 
"Yes  to  all."  "Done!  Now  let's  get  drunk." 
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Freshly  pressed 

What  you  should  rock,  and  what  you  should  not 


Jordan  Bimm,  Rob  Duffy,  Caria  Kavinta, 
Barbara  Kowalski  &  Chandler  Levack 


The  Tough  AHiance 

-  New  Waves  (Summer  Lovers  Unlimited) 

Tlie  Tough  Alliance  is  a  tough  alliance.  This 
Swedish  electro-pop  duo  have  been  busy 
stomping  all  over  Europe's  burgeoning  in- 
die-dance scene  since  2004,  but  have  only  re- 
cently been  making  waves  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  On  New  Waves,  Henning  Furst  and 
£ric  Berglund  showcase  a  four-song  snapshot 
of  what  the  Alliance  is  truly  capable  of.  Think 
of  it  as  a  taste  of  what's  to  come.  As  the  dis- 
jointed cover  shot  of  a  cresting  wave  suggests, 
there  is  a  slightly  tropical  feel  to  this  EP,  which 
makes  it  picture-perfect  beach  music  or,  alter- 
nately, great  music  for  imagining  you're  at  the 
beach  (when  you're  really  getting  ready  to 
endure  another  cold,  cruel,  Canadian  winter). 
Their  equatorial  touch  is  most  evident  on  the 
EP's  insta-hit  "Silly  Crimes" — which  starts  off 
with  a  mind-blowingly  cool  synth  riff — and  on 
the  equally  intricate  "25  Years  And  Runnin.'" 
While  comparable  with  Swedish  comrades 
Lo-Fi  Fnk,  TTA's  music  is  more  lyrically  com- 


Ben  Harper  and  the  Innocent  Criminals 

-Lifeline  (EMO 

With  today's  pop  scene  coughing  up  nothing  but 
multiple  overdoses,  sweaty  girls  in  bikinis,  and 
catchy  songs  about  umbrellas,  it  is  reassuring 
to  hear  an  album  that  stays  true  to  its  musical 
roots.  Ben  Harper  and  his  naturally-gifted  band, 
the  Innocent  Criminals  (Oliver  Charles,  Leon 
Mobley,  Juan  Nelson,  Michael  Ward,  and  Jason 
Yates)  recorded  the  soul-infused  acoustic  al- 
bum, Lifeline,  in  seven  days  after  months  of  tour- 
ing across  the  globe.  Its  sweet  simplicity  can  be 
attributed  to  Harper's  choice  of  an  old-school 
16-track  analog  tape  machine  as  opposed  to  the 
computer  and  pro-tools  setup  commonly  used 
by  artists  today.  Recorded  in  Paris,  Lifeline  poses 
as  the  perfect  rainy  day  companion  with  bluesy 
tracks  like  "Needed  You  Tonight"  and  "Heart  of 
Matters,"  to  the  more  poignant  "Having  Wings" 
and  "Younger  than  Today."  With  these.  Harper 
and  his  band  keep  the  album's  overall  tone  re- 
flective and  thoughtful,  but  by  no  means  boring. 
Kicking  up  the  rhythm  with  tracks  like  "Say  You 
Will"  and  "Put  it  On  Me,"  Harper  pulls  inspiration 
from  the  R&B  greats.  The  "shoo-wop"  of  the  la- 
dies' background  vocals  in  "Say  You  Will"  lends  a 
gospel-inflected  nod  to  the  girl  group  days  of  Phil 
Spector  and  the  Supremes,  while  Harper's  star- 
tlingly  high  range  in  "Put  it  On  Me"  is  reminiscent 


Usra  Leedham 

-  The  Arcfiitect's  Wound  (Bad  Reputation) 

Nowhere  near  an  expert  on  indie  music,  I  wasn't 
sure  what  to  expect  of  Canadian  artist  Usra  Leed- 
ham's  album.  The  Architect's  Wound.  In  all  hon- 
esty, the  moment  the  soft  and  cafe-like  mood  of 
the  piano  introduction  began,  I  was  relieved  and 
enchanted.  Through  the  ten  tracks  that  followed, 
a  whole  new  world  was  opened  up  to  me:  one 
that  mixes  the  distinct  talent  of  a  classical  vocal- 
ist and  pianist  with  the  personality  and  past  of  a 
remarkable  human  being.  Dubbed  "urban  soul" 
by  some,  Leedham's  jazzy  style  is  rough  yet  el- 
egant, and  overflowing  in  beautiful  instrumental 
passages.  Even  the  fact  that  her  lyrics  are  often 
not  understandable  becomes  overshadowed  by 
her  passion  for  creating  music  and  her  will  to  dis- 
tance herself  from  the  world  of  success-by-num- 
bers. Regardless  of  style  or  appeal,  an  artist  who 
believes  that  "music  as  an  art  will  always  win  out" 
is  sure  to  bring  quality  to  content,  a  characteris- 
tic decidedly  greater  than  mass  approval. — BK 


plex  (with  a  slight,  non-douchy  political  slant), 
yet  proves  just  as  pleasing  to  pop-addicted 
dance-floor  crashers  everywhere. — JB 

Rating:  VVVVv 


r 

I 


of  a  time  when  Ray  Charles  and  Stevie  Wonder 
ruled  the  airwaves.  Harper  and  the  Criminals  fin- 
ish off  the  album  with  two  introspective  tracks, 
leaving  the  listener  more  than  satisfied.  "Paris 
Sunrise  #7"  leads  as  an  instrumental  track  with 
a  raga-inspired  guitar  solo,  followed  by  the  sheer 
sincerity  of  "Lifeline,"  in  a  finale  nothing  short  of 
perfection. — CK 

Rating:  WW 


Rating:  WW 
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Tegan  and  Sara 

-  The  Con  (Sire) 

Tegan  and  Sara,  two  spiky-haired  lesbianic  twins 
from  Vancouver,  BC  (if  you  can  believe  it),  have 
an  incredible  knack  for  making  the  lovelorn 
sound  catchy  as  hell.  The  Con,  the  sisters'  fourth 
full-length,  hot  off  their  noteworthy  appearance 
on  the  Grey's  Anatomy  soundtrack,  follows  their 
A-HA  meets  Wilson  Phillips  aesthetic,  coupling 
strumming  electrics  and  just  enough  Casio  to 
sound  punchy  and  jarring,  with  perfectly  coordi- 
nated harmonies.  Title  track  "The  Con"  features 
bursts  of  synth  with  the  twin's  quavery  pleas, 
while  "Nineteen"  places  infatuated  lyrics  like  "I 
felt  you  in  my  legs  before  I  even  met  you"  on  the 
shelf  with  half-hearted,  sludgy  drums.  However 
it's  "Back  In  Your  Head"  that  will  cripple  you — 
like  every  Tegan  and  Sara  single,  you'll  spend 
your  time  wishing  you  could  forget  its  hooky 
deception  and  hoping  it  appears  each  time  you 
turn  on  the  radio.  Nothing  especially  new  here, 
but  let's  hope  the  Grey's  exposure  gives  the  girls 
a  chance  to  foray  onto  larger  screens. — CL 


Pride  Tiger 

—  The  Lucky  Ones  (EMI) 

On  their  major  label  debut,  Vancouver  rockers 
Pride  Tiger  seem  determined  to  bring  back  a 
wide  variety  of  70s  rock  cliches,  including  the 
singing  drummer,  which  is  one  that  we  the  listen- 
ing public  really  could  live  without.  Ripping  so- 
los all  over  the  place  just  aren't  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  countless  worn  out  phrases  ("Sweet 
Dreams,"  "Let  'Em  Go,"  etc.)  that  populate  every 
track.  While  the  album's  highlight,  "Fill  Me  In," 
has  got  all  the  right  hooks  and  guitar  frills  in  the 
right  places,  the  other  songs  sound  like  simple 
deviations  from  this  formula.  Overall,  Pride  Ti- 
ger display  a  complete  lack  of  originality,  failing 
to  come  up  with  any  interesting  elements  that 
could  breathe  life  back  into  the  sound  of  a  bygone 
era.  At  least  Wolfmother  have  cool  hair. — RD 
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Who  says  you  can't  have  it  all? 


Josh  Ritter 

—  The  Historical  Conquests  of 
Josh  Ritter  (Sony) 

The  fourth  album  from  Idaho 
singer-songwriter  Josh  Rit- 
ter has  been  described  as  "his 
most  freewheeling  work  to 
date,"  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
direct  Dylan  reference,  but  such 
a  comparison  wouldn't  be  out 
of  place,  as  Ritter  places  him- 
self firmly  in  the  folk  rock  tra- 
dition by  crafting  an  album  of 
tunes  that  tips  its  cap  to  those 
who  have  come  before  him.  The 
Dylan  inafluence  is  inescap- 
able, as  opener  "To  the  Dogs 
or  Whoever"  is  so  reminiscent 
of  "Subterranean  Homesick 
Blues"  that  you  can  almost  see 
the  white  cards  dropping  be- 
fore your  eyes.  If  you're  looking 
for  something  groundbreaking 
that  you  haven't  heard  before, 
look  elsewhere,  but  be  mindful 
that  there's  a  fine  line  between 
derivative  and  traditional.  Rit- 
ter's  work  is  not  a  cheap  imita- 
tion of  his  influences,  as  he  fur- 
thers the  folk  rock  genre  in  an 
artful  and  interesting  way.  "The 
Temptation  of  Adam"  is  a  fine 
example,  as  it  proves  that  there 
will  always  be  a  place  in  the 
world  for  a  gorgeous  country 
ballad,  no  matter  what  decade 
it  is.— RD 
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rrS  NOT  ROCKET  SCI 


Incredibly,  there's  a  lighter  side  to  science — it's  right  under  all  the  dark 
matter.  Every  week,  DAN  RIOS  will  bring  you  a  round-up  of  the  funniest 
stories  and  most  interesting  links  he  finds 


Put  the  beat  down  on  cancer: 
An  informative  article  from 
Men's  Health  magazine  sug- 
gests eight  ways  you  can  protect 
your  body  from  cancer.  Strategies 
discussed  include  eating  foods 
high  in  anti-oxidants  and  spend- 
ing time  (but  not  too  much)  in  the 
sun  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply 
of  vitamin  D.  Although  a  little  ob- 
vious, the  article  gives  extremely 
sound  advice  that  everyone  can 
benefit  from.  Considering  one  in 
three  people  will  get  cancer  in 
their  lifetime,  it's  probably  wise  to 
start  protecting  yourself  now. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2gffxe 

We  seem  to  leave  crap  wherever 

we  go  (NASA  should  be  fined  for 
littering):  An  interesting  Wikipedia 
entry  (titled  "list  of  artificial  ob- 
jects on  the  moon")  describes  in 
detail  all  the  junk  we  have  left  on 
the  moon — all  170,000  kilograms 
of  it  stashed  over  the  years.  Small- 
er objects,  like  the  golf  balls  hit 
by  Alan  Shepard  during  his  lunar 
golf  practice  and  the  numerous 
flags  left  behind  by  several  mis- 
sions, are  not  listed.  (Also  absent 
from  the  list  is  a  book  of  Russian 
cosmonaut  jokes  dropped  by  Buzz 
Aldrin  after  using  the  lunar  porta- 
potty  on  the  Apollo  11  mission). 

Speaking  of  crap:  Ever  wonder 
why  poo  is  brown?  (1  know  1  sure 
do.)  The  answer  is  that  orange- 
brown  bilirubin  and  yellowish  bile 
are  both  released  from  the  liver 
and  combine  in  feces  to  give  it  its 
distinctive  colour.  1  am  currently 
working  on  a  proposal  for  Cray- 
ola to  include  'poo  brown'  in  their 
crayon  boxes,  but  they  are  not  re- 
ceptive to  my  idea.  You  know  the 
kids  would  love  it. 

A  fishy  story:  Scientists  have  de- 
veloped a  technique  that  allows 
salmon  to  give  birth  to  trout  off- 
spring. Apparently  bored  with  do- 
ing regular  experiments,  the  Japa- 
nese research  team  injected  trout 
sex  cells  into  salmon  embryos, 
allowing  the  salmon  to  give  birth 
to  normal  trout  fish  that  were  ca- 
pable of  reproducing.  This  could 
prove  to  be  a  useful  technique  for 
breeding  endangered  fish  species 
in  an  economical  and  effectivf 
manner.  There  are  no  reports  oii 
the  effect  of  the  trout  offspring  on 
the  parent  salmon's  marriages 
(Though  1  suspect  there  is  a  con- 
sortium of  sushi  restaurants  fund- 
ing this  research). 

A  clear  diagram  showing  how  cir- 
cular reasoning  works  (and  how  i 

win  any  argument  1  am  in):  Check 
out  this  link:  tinyurl.com/2qvgad 

Save  the  environment  and  look 
ridiculous  at  the  same  time:  As 

much  as  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
save  our  already  critically-injured 
planet,  some  eco-f riendly  ideas  are 
definitely  lacking  in  the  aesthetics 
department.  This  funny  device  is  a 


miniature  (and  somewhat)  porta- 
ble windmill  that  can  power  your 
laptop  or  cell  phone.  1  don't  think 
the  public  is  yet  convinced  of  its 
practicality,  as  the  first  comment 
attached  to  the  article  suggests: 
"How  many  people  would  actually 
carry  that  thing  around  when  we 
won't  even  carry  around  a  solar 
cell  1/lOth  that  size?  Impractical." 
To  paraphrase  that  anonymous 
commenter:  Worst.  Invention.  Ever. 
(And  why  didn't  the  Dutch  come 
up  with  this  sooner?) 
Link:  tinyurl.com/22vdth 

Did  you  hear  the  one  about  Jack 
Hanna  and  a  flamingo  at  the  air- 
port? Turns  out  famous  animal 
expert  Jack  Hanna  got  stuck  in  an 
Ohio  airport  turnstile  with  an  11- 
month-old  flamingo  in  a  carrying 
container.  The  flamingo  was  even- 
tually freed,  but  it  took  three  fire- 
men to  rescue  the  trapped  bird. 
The  Department  of  Homeland  Se- 
curity held  the  bird  for  question- 
ing and  released  it  later  after  it  was 
determined  it  wasn't  on  the  no-fly 
list.  Unfortunately  the  penguin 
that  was  with  the  group  was  held 
for  further  questioning.  (Although 
it's  ridiculous  this  item  makes  the 
news,  the  fact  that  I  found  it  on 
CNN  makes  sense). 

Looking  down  from  above:  As 

the  International  Space  Station  or- 
bited above  Dubai,  it  snapped  an 
incredible  shot  of  The  Palm  Jumei- 
rah  island  resort  project.  It  seems 
like  Dubai  is  going  to  be  the  new 
Las  Vegas  pretty  soon.  1  wonder 
how  long  it  will  be  until  they  beat 
out  Disney  World. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2yplpk 


Finally,  science  brings  us  some- 
thing useful  (so  that  we  can  be 
cool  like  the  Jetsons):  It's  about 
time  the  self-chilling  drink 
was  invented.  No  more  lugging 
around  ice  and  coolers  on  those 
hot  summer  days.  Although  spec- 
ulative in  nature,  an  article  from 
engadget.com  suggests  that  we 
could  soon  see  soft  drinks  (and 
conceivably,  beer)  with  built-in 
cooling  technology  that  works  by 
using  a  vacuum  and  heat  sink  to 
absorb  warmth  from  the  drink, 
bringing  its  temperature  down.  1 
can  envision  news  reports  of  ex- 
ploding cans  taking  out  the  eyes 
of  several  people  once  this  prod- 
uct comes  out  — but  at  least  they 
will  be  refreshed! 

inaccurate  sayings  that  piss 

me  off:  "Shoot  for  the  moon, 
because  if  you  miss,  you  will  at 
least  land  among  the  stars."  This 
quaint  and  encouraging  proverb 
is  greatly  lacking  in  scientific  ac- 
curacy. The  moon  is  only  405,  696 
kilometres  from  the  Earth  com- 
pared to  the  closest  star,  Proxima 
Centauri,  at  4.22  light  years  away. 
If  you  convert  that  distance  into 
kilometres,  it  equals  39  trillion 
(3.9  x  10")  kilometres.  You  would 
have  to  overshoot  very,  very 
badly  in  order  to  land  among  the 
stars  if  your  original  target  was 
the  moon.  The  children  that  hear 
this  saying  will  grow  up  to  be 
shoddy  astrophysicists. 

Organism  of  the  week:  ciass 

scyphozoa  —  commonly  known 
as  jellyfish.  These  alien-look- 
ing, generally  amorphous  blobs 
are  found  in  every  ocean  on  the 
Earth.  Their  name  is  somewhat 
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The  pseudo-science  of  phrenology  was  taken  very  seriously  by  some  to  the  point  of 
having  its  own  journal,  it  was  thought  that  each  part  of  the  brain  dealt  with  a  particular 
subject  or  emotion  exclusively. 


A  mass  of  space  junk  equivalent  to  170  mid-size  cars  has  been  left  on  the  moon  to  date. 
Objects  include  lunar  landers,  various  experiments,  numerous  flags  and  a  golf  ball  or  two. 


inaccurate,  as  they  are  inver- 
tebrates and  do  not  have  back- 
bones (whereas  fish  do).  Jellyfish 
are  interesting  in  that  they  lack 
a  braiti,  but  are  able  to  perceive 
and  respond  to  their  environ- 
ment using  their  basic  nervous 
system.  An  adult  jellyfish  is  made 
up  of  94  to  98  per  cent  water  and 
generally  feeds  on  small  fish  and 
plankton.  Many  species  are  capa- 
ble of  delivering  a  nasty  sting  us- 
ing numerous  small  cells  known 
as  cnidocytes  that  can  contain  a 
small  amount  of  venom.  Although 
the  venom  in  most  jellyfish  stings 
is  not  fatal,  some  jellyfish  do  car- 
ry venom  strong  enough  to  kill. 
The  best-known  example  is  the 
box  jellyfish  (Chironex  fleckeri), 
which  is  responsible  for  at  least 
5,  567  recorded  deaths  since 
1884.  If  stung  by  a  jellyfish,  the 
best  course  of  action  is  to  pour 
vinegar  on  the  area  to  deactivate 
any  cnidocytes  that  have  not  yet 
injected  their  venom  and  care- 
fully remove  any  remaining  ten- 
tacles using  protective  gloves 
or  clothing.  The  tentacles  can 
still  sting  even  if  the  jellyfish  is 
dead.  An  extremely  useful  pro- 
tein known  as  green  fluorescent 
protein  (GFP)  was  first  isolated 
from  the  species  Aequorea  victo- 
ria and  has  been  used  in  count- 
less biological  experiments  due 
to  its  ability  to  glow  green  when 
exposed  to  blue  light.  A  group  of 
jellyfish  is  known  as  a  'smuck'  of 
jellyfish.  Contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, jellyfish  are  not  the  source  of 
fruit  jelly. 

The  crazy  things  we  used  to 
believe  #2 

Phrenology:  Back  in  the  good 
old  days  of  the  19th  century,  a 
German  physician  named  Franz 
Joseph  Gall  developed  an  odd 
theory  that  stuck  around  for 
far  too  long.  He  believed  that  a 


person's  intelligence,  personal- 
ity, and  future  behaviour  (things 
such  as  the  likelihood  of  them 
performing  criminal  activities) 
could  be  determined  by  carefully 
measuring  the  shape  of  the  head. 
Phrenology  was  based  on  the 
notion  that  specific  areas  of  the 
brain  handled  certain  functions. 
Furthermore,  it  was  thought  that 
these  areas  would  be  larger  if  the 
person  was  skilled  in  that  partic- 
ular mental  faculty. 

To  practice  phrenology,  one 
would  feel  the  bumps  of  the  sub- 
ject's skull  and  draw  conclusions 
on  the  supposed  27  areas  that 
made  up  their  personality  and 
beliefs.  As  well,  measurements 
of  head  size  would  be  taken  with 
callipers.  The  phrenologist  could 
then  predict  what  kind  of  behav- 
iour the  subject  was  prone  to  and 
other  speculative  information. 
Some  people  had  so  much  faith 
in  the  ridiculous  practice  that  it 
was  even  used  as  a  type  of  back- 
ground check  for  job  applicants. 

Phrenology  became  increasing- 
ly popular  in  Victorian  England 
and  in  the  United  States  through 
the  19th  century.  Although  some 
'scientists'  wrote  serious  papers 
on  the  subject,  it  was  considered 
to  be  a  pseudo-science  by  most 
in  the  scientific  community. 

Regardless,  phrenology  has 
had  adherents  even  up  until  the 
end  of  the  20th  century.  Its  use 
as  a  tool  to  promote  racism  in 
a  seemingly  scientific  way  has 
been  seen  several  times,  includ- 
ing by  Nazi  scientists  claiming 
that  there  was  a  biological  basis 
for  the  supposed  superiority  of 
the  Aryan  race. 

Thankfully,  the  dawn  of  neuro- 
science  killed  any  serious  interest 
in  phrenology.  People  born  with 
bumpy  heads  today  need  not  fear 
phrenologists  telling  them  that 
they  have  a  lifetime  ahead  as  a 
career  criminal. 
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World's  biggest  water 
balloon  fight 

U.S.  timber  company  Wayerhaeuser 
has  come  up  with  a  clever  idea  to 
combat  forest  fires  —  they  have  de- 
veloped gigantic  water  balloons  that 
can  be  dropped  onto  a  fire  from  large 
unmodified  cargo  planes.  The  water 
balloons,  with  diameters  of  1.2  me- 
tres, are  made  of  polyvinyl  chloride 
(PVC).  When  the  balloons  are  ready 
to  be  used,  the  cargo  plane's  rear  load- 
ing ramp  becomes  a  "water  bomber". 
The  balloons,  still  in  their  specially- 
packaged  boxes,  are  pushed  off  the 
ramp  and  the  box  lid  becomes  a  para- 
chute. Rip  cords  on  the  sides  of  the 
balloon  are  then  pulled  upwards  by 
the  parachute,  consequently  unzip- 
ping the  bcilloon  and  unleashing  900 
kilograms  of  water  and  fire  retardant. 
Weyerhaeuser  says  that  a  C-130  Her- 
cules cargo  plane  could  hold  16  bal- 
loons at  one  time. 
Source:  New  Scientist  news  service 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Those  at  risk  can  breathe 
easier 

A  group  of  researchers  have  devel- 
oped a  way  to  test  for  early  lung  can- 
cer using  a  simple  blood  test.  The  test 
is  designed  to  seek  out  a  specific  pro- 
tein called  human  aspartyl  beta-hy- 
droxylase  (HAAH)  that  occurs  with 
tumour  growth.  Early  tests  show  pos- 
itive results,  identifying  99  per  cent 
of  lung  cancer  patients.  "We  desper- 
ately need  new  methods  for  detecting 
lung  cancer  at  the  earliest  stage  pos- 
sible," said  Regina  Vidaver,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Lung  Cancer 
Partnership  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
"Having  a  blood  test  that  has  high 
specificity  with  high  sensitivity  would 
greatly  improve  our  abilities  to  diag- 
nose lung  cancer  at  earlier,  potential- 
ly curable  stages."  In  one  experiment, 
the  team  looked  at  blood  samples 
from  60  lung  cancer  patients,  of  which 
15  had  stage  one  lung  cancer,  where 
the  cancer  has  not  yet  spread  to  other 
organs.  All  of  the  samples  tested  posi- 
tive for  cancer,  showing  that  early  de- 
tection is  possible  and  consistent. 
Source:  New  Scientist  news  service 
—AY 

Gang  of  bees  mobs  hornet, 
insect  public  afraid 

Bees  are  well  known  for  their  painful, 
sometimes  life-threatening,  stings. 
But  did  you  know  that  they  special- 
ize in  asphyxiation  as  well?  "Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  detail  an  amazing 
defense  strategy,  namely  asphyxia- 
balling,  by  which  Cyprian  honey- 
bees mob  the  hornet  and  smother  it 
to  death,"  said  Gerard  Arnold  of  the 
French  national  scientific  research 
institute  CNRS.  The  researchers  first 
caught  on  to  the  idea  after  watching 
a  video  in  which  bees  were  pressing 
against  their  enemy's  abdomen.  Un- 
like humans,  insects  use  openings  in 
their  exoskeleton  to  breathe.  When 
they  exhale,  the  opening  is  covered 
by  a  part  of  the  exoskeleton  known 
as  a  tergite.  Researchers  found  that 
when  they  used  little  pieces  of  plastic 
to  keep  a  hornet's  abdominal  turgets 
open,  the  bees  took  longer  to  kill  it. 
Bees  have  a  third  defense  mechanism 
called  thermo-bcilling,  where  a  great 
number  of  them  swarm  an  enemy 
and  raise  its  body  temperature  until 
it  dies. 
—AY 

The  beetles  invade  North 
America  all  over  again 

Pine  beetles  are  ravaging  forests 
throughout  British  Columbia,  spread- 
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ing  without  decline  for  the  last  eight 
years.  They  have  now  devastated 
more  than  nine  million  hectares  of 
trees,  40  per  cent  of  which  were  mar- 
ketable pine  trees.  Provincial  analysis 
has  shown  that  in  order  to  restrain 
the  beetles,  a  weather  change  is 
needed  soon.  Otherwise,  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  largest  timber  exporter  in 
Canada,  could  lose  one  billion  cubic 
metres  of  trees  by  2015.  The  beetles 
have  lived  in  Canada  for  thousands  of 
years,  taking  up  residence  on  lodge 
pole  and  ponderosa  pine  trees.  In  the 
past,  nature  kept  the  beetles  in  check 
with  extremely  cold  winters  and  for- 
est fires.  In  recent  years,  the  infested 
area  has  not  experienced  the  neces- 
sary wintry  cold,  not  to  mention  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  forest  fires 
in  order  to  maintain  timber  stock. 
These  factors  increase  the  number 
of  dead  trees  available  to  the  beetles, 
consequently  increasing  the  amount 
of  suitable  habitat.  It  is  estimated 
that  almost  530  million  cubic  metres 
of  lumber  have  already  been  killed. 
On  the  upside,  the  number  of  trees 
killed  per  year  is  also  declining  as 
beetle-prone  trees  are  dying  off.  Brit- 
ish Columbia's  Ministry  of  Forests  is 
optimistic  that  by  2015  the  infestation 
rate  may  be  back  to  pre-infestation 
levels. 

Source:  British  Columbia  Ministry  of 

Forests 

—AY 

Eat  smarter,  not  harder 

The  latest  dieting  advice  from  scien- 
tists at  Penn  State  is  simple:  don't  be 
an  incompetent  eater  But  what  does 
that  mean?  According  to  dietician  El- 
lyn  Salter,  the  creator  of  the  new  Sal- 
ter Eating  Competence  Model,  being  a 
competent  eater  merely  means  eating 
enough  to  satisfy  your  hunger  Healthy 
eaters  generally  have  a  low  risk  of  car- 
diovascular disease,  high  levels  of 
good  cholesterol,  stable  weight,  and 
a  high  eating  competency.  While  this 
may  sound  self-evident — ^we  all  know 
that  that  overeating  leads  to  obesity 
and  starving  leads  to  malnourish- 
ment — Salter  pointed  out  that  people 
who  listen  to  their  tummies  rather 
than  their  taste  buds  tend  to  be  more 
self-aware  in  general.  Not  only  are 
competent  eaters  healthier,  they're 
also  more  comfortable  with  them- 
selves and  others.  Satter's  research 
stresses  the  importance  of  stress-free 
eating:  enjoy  your  food,  eat  until  satia- 
tion, and  always  feed  a  hungry  belly. 
Source:  Penn  State  news  service 
— SANDY HUEN 

Sir  John  Franklin  would  be 
pleased 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  Northwest 
Passage  was  full  of  ice.  Not  anymore. 
Climate  models  had  predicted  that 
the  passage  would  open  up  even- 
tually, but  they  did  not  expect  it  to 
happen  so  quickly.  "We're  probably 
30  years  ahead  of  schedule  in  terms 
of  the  loss  of  the  Arctic  sea  ice,"  said 
Mark  Serreze,  a  senior  scientist  at 
the  National  Snow  and  Ice  Data  Cen- 
ter (NSIDC)  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 
The  passage  runs  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  is  the  most  direct  path  for 
sea  travel  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Ships 
could  use  it  as  a  shortcut  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forgoing 
the  traditional  route  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  or  the  Suez  Canal,  and  po- 
tentially save  time  and  fuel.  Although 
commercial  use  of  the  passage  is  not 
imminent,  true  ownership  is  still  un- 
der debate.  Canada  and  Russia  both 
claim  full  ownership  of  the  passage, 
whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  say  it  resides  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

Source:  National  Geographic  News 
—AY 


Assassins  lurking  in 
your  backyard 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


You  may  not  know  it,  but  assassins 
could  be  hiding  in  your  flowerbed. 
They're  not  out  to  get  you  —  in  fact, 
they  may  be  helping  you  get  rid  of 
unwanted  pests. 

Assassin  bugs  of  the  family  Redu- 
viidae  can  range  in  size  from  4  to 
over  40  millimetres.  They  feed  in  a 
spectacularly  gory  way,  similar  to 
spiders,  by  capturing  prey  in  their 
hairy,  sticky  legs  and  sucking  their 
insides  out.  Their  saliva  turns  their 
victims'  insides  into  liquid,  making 
an  easy  meal  that  can  be  sucked 
up  through  their  straw-like  pro- 
boscises. This  deadly  saliva  allows 
these  little  bugs  to  kill  much  larger 
insects,  with  some  species  able  to 
feed  off  cockroaches,  hornets  or 
even  bumblebees.  Assassin  bugs' 
front  claws  are  well  designed  for 
capturing  and  holding  prey,  most 
likely  helped  by  generations  of  se- 
lective evolutionary  pressure. 

Bug  bites  can  be  painful  for  hu- 
mans and  may  cause  an  allergic 
reaction.  Certain  species  of  assas- 
sin bug  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica can  transmit  a  serious  illness 
known  as  chagas  disease  through 
their  bite.  If  untreated,  this  para- 
sitic disease  can  be  fatal,  leading  to 
heart  disease  and  malformation  of 
the  intestinal  tract. 

The  species  shown  here  is  of  the 
genus  Phymata  and  can  be  found 
in  Southern  Ontario.  Commonly 
known  as  ambush  bugs,  these  yel- 


This  species  of  ambush  bug  has  evolved  to  strongly  resemble  the  goldenrod  plants  on 
which  they  lie  in  wait  for  prey. 


low-and-black  insects  have  evolved 
to  look  like  their  surroundings, 
blending  in  best  among  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  goldenrod  plant.  They 
have  even  developed  a  pointy  body 
shape  that  mimics  the  goldenrod's 
buds  and  a  yellow  eye  that  does 
not  betray  their  location  to  nearby 
insects.  Younger,  less-developed 
ambush  bugs  have  been  observed 
camouflaging  themselves  with 
pieces  of  debris  or  the  remains  of 


dead  insects.  The  male  of  the  spe- 
cies tends  to  be  smaller  and  can 
often  be  seen  hitching  a  ride  on  the 
female's  back  during  mating. 

These  particular  ambush  bugs 
were  collected  at  U  of  T's  Koffler 
Scientific  Reserve  at  Joker's  Hill. 
They  can  be  useful  in  gardens  for 
reducing  the  number  of  unwanted 
pests,  but  require  goldenrod  to  be 
planted  where  they  are  most  com- 
fortable hunting  and  feeding. 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


Asieroidea 


Trans:  Sect  Arm 


Long:  Section 


This  ancient  teaching  aid 
dates  back  to  the  days 
when  chalkboards  were 
king  and  PowerPoint 
was  reserved  for  fencing 
lessons.  It  shows  a 
dissection  of  a  starfish 
(class  Asteroidea)  in  full 
colour  and  was  found 
in  the  basement  of  the 
Ramsey  Wright  building. 
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The  career  of  Bills  player  Kevin  Everett  may  be  cut  short 
by  a  spinal  injury 


Saeed  Walji 


The  NFL  season  opener  for  the  Buffalo  Bills 
and  Denver  Broncos  on  September  9  was  a 
game  that  many  would  like  to  file  away  in  the 
category  of  unforgettable.  Not  only  because 
of  the  last  second  field  goal  that  gave  the 
Broncos  the  victory  but  more  so  because  of 
the  life-threatening  injury  that  Bills  tight-end 
Kevin  Everett  sustained  during  the  opening 
of  the  second  half.  Everett  fell  lifelessly  to  the 
field  after  attempting  to  tackle  Broncos  player 
Domenik  Hixon.  Players  huddled  together  to 
say  a  prayer  for  Everett  as  medical  personnel 
prepared  him  to  be  taken  away  in  an  ambu- 
lance. 

Everett  underwent  successful  surgery  and 
was  sedated  with  the  assistance  of  a  respira- 
tor in  the  immediate  days  following  the  proce- 
dure. Doctors  characterized  the  trauma  as  a 


cervical  spine  injury  that  had  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  leaving  the  player  paralyzed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Most  recently,  Everett  has 
regained  feeling  and  movement  in  some  parts 
of  his  body  and  doctor's  now  believe  that  the 
25  year  old  may  be  able  to  walk  again  due  to 
his  remarkable  progress  thus  far. 

The  fact  that  Everett  may  fully  recuperate  is 
a  great  piece  of  news.  More  importantly  this 
event  has  allowed  athletes  to  question  wheth- 
er their  profession  of  choice  is  worth  taking 
part  in.  Many  would  define  the  worthiness  of  a 
profession  by  various  standards  such  as  com- 
pensation and  liesure  time.  But  in  the  realm 
of  professional  sports  one  has  various  other 
concerns  that  are  not  considered  by  those  in 
"regular"  occupations.  For  example,  an  ath- 
lete that  is  asked  to  make  high  risk  plays  only 
a  few  times  a  game,  may  have  to  rethink  his 
career  options  because  of  the  unlikely  possi- 
bility of  earning  more  playing  time  and  overall 
exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  risk  of  bodily  injury  is  worthwhile  for 
players  that  are  able  to  showcase  their  talents 
more  prominently  on  the  field  for  greater  com- 
pensation and  media  exposure.  Oddly,  those 
that  get  more  playing  time  are  at  a  greater  sta- 
tistical risk  of  serious  injury  but  are  less  likely 
to  consider  this -possibility  due  to  their  over- 
arching responsibilities  on  and  off  the  field. 

Cliche  or  not,  the  intangible  factor  of  pas- 
sion for  the  game  may  be  a  valid  reason  to  the 
risk  injury  in  athletics.  Everett  for  example, 
struggled  with  injuries  from  the  very  start  of 
his  career  and  was  primarily  a  special  teams 
player  in  2006.  The  fact  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  more  playing  time  provides  some  insight 
to  his  continued  dedication  to  the  game  even 
when  he  faced  impediments  earlier  on.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  professional  athletes  embark 
on  career  paths  that  provide  for  lucrative  op- 
portunities must  understand  that  with  every 
snap  of  the  ball  they  may  have  to  fight  for  their 
lives  in  the  very  next  moment. 

It  appears  that  Kevin  Everett  has  won  the 
battle  for  his  life  and  can  now  focus  on  the 
goal  of  learning  to  walk  again  one  day.  Let  this 
be  a  lesson  to  others. 


Pain  for  gain:  The  life  of  a  professional  athlete  may  seem  glamorous,  but  scenes  like  this  make  one  wonder: 
"at  what  cost?" 


Can-Con  2007 


ERIKA  GILBERT  previews  the  Eastern  Conference's  Canadian  teams 


'Hab'-nots:  Missing  out  on  quality  free  agents  like  Danial  Briere  and  Ryan  Smyth, 
means  that  players  like  Saku  Koivu  (seen  above)  will  have  to  carry  a  heavier  offensive 
load  in  Montreal. 


It's  Christmas  in  September  as  NHL 
teams  take  to  the  ice. 
Yup,  it's  that  time  of  year  again:  NHL 
training  camps  are  underway.  We're 
getting  our  first  glimpse  of  pre-sea- 
son  highlights  and  soon  the  puck  will 
drop  on  a  brand  new  season.  Here's  a 
look  at  what  at  the  Canadian  teams  in 
the  Eastern  Conference  have  been  up 
to  over  the  summer  and  what  you  can 
expect  from  them  this  season.  Stay 
tuned  to  the  Varsity  for  a  preview  of 
Canada's  western  teams. 

Montreal  Canadiens 

This  summer,  Canadiens  captain 
Saku  Koivu  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  Habs  would  likely  not  be  a 
Cup  contender  this  season.While  it 


is  ill-advised  for  a  captain  to  say  such 
a  thing  from  a  PR  standpoint,  only 
the  most  optimistic  Habs  fans  would 
disagree  with  his  appraisal.  GM  Bob 
Gainey  was  reportedly  pursuing 
free  agents  Daniel  Briere  and  Ryan 
Smyth  but  came  up  empty  in  the  big- 
name  free  agent  sweepstakes.  The 
Habs  had  the  best  power  play  in  the 
league  last  year  but  with  the  depar- 
ture of  blue-liner  Sheldon  Souray  who 
scored  a  Conference-best  19  goals 
with  the  man-advantage,  their  power 
play  production  is  likely  to  drop  off 
significantly.  On  the  plus  side  (liter- 
ally), newly-acquired  defenseman 
Roman  Hamrlik's  plus-22  plus/minus 
rating  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  Souray's  abysmal  minus-28,  and 


should  help  the  team's  even  strength 
play,  which  was  among  the  worst  in 
the  league.  Gainey  cleared  cap  space 
by  shipping  Sergei  Samsonov  and  his 
$3,525  million  contract  to  Chicago 
and  added  scoring  depth  by  signing 
free  agent  forwards  Tom  Kostopoulos 
and  Bryan  Smolinski.  The  team  is  still 
short  on  elite-level  scoring,  and  will 
need  right  winger  Michael  Ryder  to 
have  another  30-goaI  campaign  and 
the  underachieving  Alex  Kovalev  to 
step  up  in  a  big  way.  Goaltending  will 
be  solid  as  long  as  Cristobal  Huet  can 
stay  healthy.  Montreal  barely  missed 
the  playoffs  last  year,  and  given  im- 
provements in  other  Eastern  Confer- 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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//JOCKS  IN  BRIEF 


Baseball 

On  Saturday,  the  Blues  baseball  team 
went  1-1  in  a  double  header  against  the 
Brock  Badgers.  The  first  game  saw  the 
Blues  Jake  Gallo  pitch  a  complete  game 
without  giving  up  an  earned  run  to  help 
secure  a  2-1  victory,  while  Toronto's  Ty- 
ler Fata  hit  the  game-winning  homerun. 
In  the  second  game,  Brock  downed  the 
Blues  5-2.  In  Sunday's  action, 

Jesse  Fulton  pitched  seven  solid  innings, 
gave  up  one  run,  and  was  the  winning 
pitcher  as  the  Blues  handed  the  Maraud- 
ers their  first  loss  of  the  season,  9-4. 
Adam  Manis,  Pat  Jannsen  and  Jeremy 
Hopkins  drove  in  seven  of  Toronto's  nine 
runs,  while  the  defense  turned  three  key 
double-plays  to  end  innings. 

Women's  Field  Hockey 

The  Varsity  Blues  field  hockey  team 


opened  the  2007  season  with  two  deci- 
sive league  victories.  Fourth-year  start- 
er Cailie  O'Hara  led  the  Varsity  Blues 
offensive  attack  with  six  points,  three 
goals  and  three  assists,  in  a  4-0  win  over 
Waterloo  and  a  6-0  win  over  Carleton. 
Third-year  FPEH  student  Rianna  Sterk 
and  rookie  Hannah  Tighe  each  had  two 
goals  apiece,  while  veteran  Shannon 
Treacy  scored  once  and  had  three  as- 
sists. Rounding  out  the  weekend's  scor- 
ing were  second-year  forward  Keysia 
O'Neale  and  newcomer  Katherine  Mc- 
Neill, as  each  scored  their  first  goal  of 
the  year.  The  Blues  defense  dominated 
this  weekend,  holding  the  Warriors  and 
Ravens  to  zero  penalty  corners.  The 
Blues  will  meet  Queen's  and  Western 
this  Saturday,  Sept.  22  at  Lamport  Sta- 
dium. Game  times  are  12  p.m.  and  5:15 
p.m.  respectively. 


Women's  Soccer 

After  a  physically  demanding  1-0  win 
over  Carleton  on  Saturday,  the  Blues 
women's  soccer  team  fell  2-0  to  the 
OUA  East-leading  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  on 
Sunday.  The  Blues  looked  Hat  early  in 
the  game  and  despite  some  moments 
of  impressive  possession  play,  they 
allowed  the  Gee-Gees  to  capitalize  on 
two  scoring  opportunities  in  the  first 
half.  The  Blues  put  forth  a  solid  effort 
to  get  back  in  the  game  in  the  second 
half.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  produce 
any  goals  and  the  Blues  returned  to  To- 
ronto with  a  win  and  a  loss  to  remain 
third  in  the  OUA  East  division  with  a 
3-1-2  record.  Next  game  is  Wednesday, 
Sept.  19  atRyerson.  Kick  off  is  11a.m. 

Men's  Soccer 

The  University  of  Toronto's  men's  soc- 
cer team  lost  their  first  game  of  the 


season  on  Saturday,  losing  3-2  to  the 
undefeated  Carleton  Ravens.  The  Ra- 
vens twice  came  back  from  a  one  goal 
deficit  in  this  match  to  improve  their 
OUA  East  leading  record  to  4-0-1.  The 
Varsity  Blues  record  drops  to  1-1-3. 
The  Blues  opened  the  scoring  early  at 
the  five-minute  mark  on  a  Mike  Bialy 
goal.  Carleton  came  right  back  put- 
ting pressure  on  Toronto's  defense, 
which  was  called  for  a  handball  in  the 
penalty  area.  OUA  East  all-star,  Kofi 
llboudo,  scored  on  a  penalty  kick  to 
tie  the  game  at  one.  Late  in  the  first 
half.  Blues  veteran  midfielder,  Jose 
D'Amora,  found  all-Canadian  striker, 
Bialy,  alone  in  front  of  the  net  and  he 
quickly  scored  his  second  goal  of  the 
game  to  restore  the  Blues  one-goal 
lead.  Six  minutes  after  Toronto  re- 
gained the  lead  they  were  called  for  a 
second  infraction  in  the  penalty  box 
and  llboudo  scored  his  second  pen- 
alty kick  of  the  half  to  even  the  score 
at  two.  With  the  Ravens  dominating 
much  the  second  half  of  the  match, 
Carleton's  Craig  Deebank  scored  the 
winning  goal  at  the  fiftieth  minute  off 
an  excellent  feed  from  llboudo.  The 
Blues'  next  game  is  Wednesday,  Sept. 
19  at  Ryerson.  Game  time  is  1:15  p.m. 


team  opened  their  season  at  home 
this  past  weekend,  finishing  with  a  2-2 
record.  Blues  dropped  a  close  opening 
game  of  their  double  header  against 
Laurier,  4-3.  They  held  a  slight  1-0  lead 
going  into  the  top  of  the  sixth  inning 
before  allowing  two  Laurier  runs  to 
score  on  passed  balls  and  then  an- 
other, giving  Laurier  a  4-1  advantage. 
The  Blues  got  two  back  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sixth  but  it  wasn't  enough  as  the 
Golden  Hawks  held  on  for  the  victory. 
Charlie  Searle  pitched  well  but  took 
the  loss. 

In  the  second  game,  the  Blues  led  3- 
1  going  into  the  bottom  of  the  seventh 
when  Laurier  again  rallied  to  win  the 
game.  On  Sunday,  the  Blues  bounced 
back  from  their  disappointing  losses 
to  Laurier  and  mercied  Waterloo  in 
both  games  of  their  double-header.  In 
the  first  game,  leadoff  batter  Winnie 
Law  drove  in  six  of  the  Blues  eight  runs 
and  rookie  pitcher  Carol  McClary,  won 
her  first  game  as  a  Varsity  Blue  in  an 
8-1  trouncing.  In  the  second  game,  the 
Blues  again  won  comfortably  (8-0)  as 
Megan  Barkway  went  7-7  at  the  plate 
and  pitcher  Charlsie  Searle  recorded 
the  victory.  The  fastpitch  team  travels 
to  York  and  Queen's  next  Saturday  and 
Sunday  respectively. 


Fastpitch 

The  Varsity  Blues  women's  fastpitch     CREDIT:  VARSITYBLUES.CA 


New  Leafs  goalie  Vesa  Toskala  hopes  to 
provide  the  team  with  more  stability  in 
net  for  2007. 

CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

ence  teams,  the  Habs  seem  likely  to 
miss  the  playoffs  by  a  wider  margin 
this  year. 

Ottawa  Senators 

After  making  it  to  the  Stanley  Cup  Fi- 
nals last  season  and  (possibly)  shed- 
ding their  reputation  as  perennial 
chokers,  the  Ottawa  Senators  kept 
their  core  intact  and  made  only  minor 
adjustments  to  their  lineup  in  the  off 
season.  Head  coach  Bryan  Murray 
replaced  John  Muckler  as  CM  and 
promoted  assistant  coach  John  Pad- 
dock to  his  place  behind  the  Ottawa 
bench.  Paddock  worked  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  Sens'  current  players  while 
head  coach  of  Ottawa's  AHL  affiliate, 
the  Binghamton  Senators,  making 
the  transition  from  assistant  to  head 
coach  hopefully  gp  fairly  smoothly. 
As  for  on-ice  changes,  the  loss  of  free 
agent  defenseman  Tom  Preissingand 
his  plus-40  rating  -  -fourth-best  in  the 
league  -  will  hurt,  as  defenseman/ 
winger  Christoph  Schubert  is  likely  to 
be  called  upon  to  fill  the  hole.  As  one 
of  Murray's  first  acts  as  GM,  he  dealt 
second-line  forward  Peter  Schaefer  to 
Boston  for  speedy  forechecking  wing- 
er Shean  Donovan  to  give  the  Sens  a 
little  more  room  under  the  salary  cap. 
While  the  roster  changes  might  be 
a  slight  downgrade,  the  experience 
the  team  gained  during  their  Cup  run 
could  help,  and  fans  are  hoping  it'll 


be  enough  to  take  them  one  final  step 
further  this  year.  Look  for  Murray  to 
upgrade  his  team  during  the  season, 
using  the  almost  four  million  in  cap 
space  he  has  remaining.  So  with  the 
Buffalo  Sabres  loss  of  co-captains 
Daniel  Briere  and  Chris  Drury,  the 
Sens  are  likely  the  team  to  beat  in  the 
Northeast  division. 

Toronto  Maple  Leafs 

Last  year,  newly  minted  head  coach 
Paul  Maurice  frankly  stated  that  his 
team  would  be  in  a  dog  fight  to  make 
the  playoffs.  That  prediction  turned 
out  to  be  accurate,  with  the  Leafs  fall- 
ing just  one  point  out  of  eighth  place 
in  the  east.  With  a  more  optimistic 
Maurice  predicting  that  his  team  will 
"make  the  playoffs  and  compete  for 
the  Stanley  Cup"  this  season,  Leafs 
nation  is  hoping  Maurice's  words 
will  ring  true  once  again.  GM  John 
Ferguson  signed  speedy  34-year-old 
winger  Jason  Blake  to  a  five-year, 
twenty  million  dollar  contract,  a  risky 
deal  in  the  long  term  with  a  chance 
to  improve  the  team  for  the  upcom- 
ming  season.  Blake  is  coming  off  an 
impressive  40-goal  campaign  and  is 
expected  to  play  top  line  with  Mats 
Sundin  and  Nik  Antropov,  who  the 
team  hopes  will  finally  shed  his  injury 
troubles  and  play  a  full  season.  The 
Leafs'  only  off  season  trade  brought 
in  goaltender  Vesa  Toskala  and  trou- 
bled forward  Mark  Bell  from  the  San 
Jose  Sharks  in  exchange  for  three 
draft  picks.  Toskala  could  prove  to  be 
the  most  significant  addition  to  this 
year's  team  if  he  lives  up  to  expecta- 
tions. He  has  not  played  a  full  season 
as  a  number  one  goalie,  sharing  time 
with  Evgeni  Nabokov  in  San  Jose,  but 
has  shown  flashes  of  brilliance.  To- 
ronto was  tied  for  sixth  in  the  league 
in  goals  for  but  25th  in  goals  against 
after  Andrew  Raycroft  failed  to  return 
to  his  Calder  Trophy-winning  form  in 
his  first  season  between  the  pipes  for 
the  Leafs,  and  Toskala  is  the  Leafs' 
best  chance  at  changing  those  stats. 
Bell  who  was  suspended  after  plead- 
ing no  contest  to  drunk  driving  and 
hit-and-run  charges  will  be  forced  to 
miss  the  first  15  games  of  the  season- 
Maurice  is  also  counting  on  improved 
off  season  training  regimen  to  help 
some  of  the  team's  young  players. 
While  expecting  the  Leafs  to  be  con- 
tenders this  season  might  be  a  bit  of  a 
stretch,  the  team  seems  likely  to  take 
the  spot  in  the  playoffs  the  New  York 
Islanders  held  last  year. 


double 

cheeseburger 

At  participating  McDonald's"  restaurants  in  Canada. 
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LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
Simulated  Practice  Exams 
Free  Repeat  Policy 
Personal  Tutoring  Available 
Thousands  of  SatisHed  Students 


HELP  WANTED 


ANIMATED  CHILDREN'S  PRESENTERS 
NEEDED 

To  present  fun  &  hands-on  activities  in 
elementary  schools.  Car  and  exp.  with 
kids  req'd.  Cool  activities.  Gain  valu- 
able teaching  experience.  Pay:  $22.50/1 
hour  class.  CALL  MAD  SCIENCE  TODAY 
AT  (416)  630-5282  Ext  31  or  email: 
employment@madscience.on.ca 

LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIQUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bloor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashion  experience  preferred. 
416-449-7444. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


VOLUNTEER  MENTORS  NEEDED 

to  guide  creative  children  (grades5-8)  in 
GTA  one-on-one  for  10-12  weeks  meeting 
one  hour/week  in  developing  exciting 
projects.  Mentor  Orientation  is  at  OISE/  U 
ofT.  Please  contact  John  Bertram:  416-949- 
5869  or  destress  23@yahoo.ca;  Website: 
www.primementors.ca 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PARKING 

Excellent  spaces  at  Spadina  and  Willcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
spaces  are  reserved  24/7,  $80  a  month, 
call  Mark  at  416-944-0805. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Busi- 
ness, Accounting,  History,  Philosophy, 
PoliSci,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Econom- 
ics, Business  Administration,  and  many 
more  subjets!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 


TUTORING 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmDatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  v/ords.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25. 
Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 
Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email.  DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-ll/londay  noon.  Varsity  Classifieds, 
21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 


Qiieen's 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS    MASTERS  PROGRAMS 


Oxford  Seminars 

wM,oxforclseniinars,coni 


CHOOSE THE 
MASTERS  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  BRING  YOUR 
FUTURE  INTO  FOCUS. 


^Queervs 


Look  for  us  on  campus  at  the 
Graduate  and  Professional  Schools  Fair 

ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS:  Career  Cer)tre,  214  College  St. 

Tuesday,  October 2, 2007 -  10:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
MISSISSAUGA  CAMPUS:  Recreation  Athletics  and 

Wellness  Complex  (RAWC)  -  Wednesday,  Octobers,  2007 

10:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 
SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUS  -  Wednesday,  October  10, 2007 

11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Academic  Excellence.  Exceptional  Experience. 


if  you're  weighing  your  options  after  graduation,  consider  a  Masters  program 
at  Canada's  premier  business  scfiooL  The  fact  is,  you  may  not  need  a  Bachelors 
degree  in  business  to  find  exciting  opportunities  at  Queen's  School  of  Business. 

Master  of  Management  in  Accounting 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Business  or  Accounting) 

Master  of  Management  -  Global  Management 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Business) 

MSc  in  Management  Science 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Math,  Engineering  or  Business) 
MSc  in  Organizational  Behaviour 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Psychology,  Sociology  or  Business) 

MSc  in  Managerial  Economics 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Economics  or  Business) 

MSc  in  Management  Information  Systems 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  MIS  or  Business) 
MSc  of  Marketing 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Business) 
MSc  in  Accounting 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  ctegree  in  Accounting  or  Business) 
MSc  in  Finance 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Economics  or  Business) 

Wo  related  work  experience  is  required. 

For  more  information  on  Masters  of  Management  programs  please  call:  1.866.861. 1615 
For  more  information  on  MSc  programs  please  call:  6 13.533.6280 
Or  visit  www.busines5.queensu.ca 
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T booth 


WAL'^MART 


Ccrrent  as  o*  August  25.  2007  Customers  must  pfesenl  a  valid  tnternattonal  Student  Identity  Card  (ISIC)  at  time  oi  purchase.  Available  with  compatible  devices,  within  Solo  Mobile  digital  core  network  coverage  areas  where  technology  permits.  Weeknights  from  Monday  to  Thursday.  5pm  to 
8s/r\  arxJ  Weekffxis  from  FrKlay  5(xn  to  Monday  8am.  Each  plan  (minutes  or  volume)  is  invoiced  on  a  monthly  basis  and  minutes  for  voice  calls  apply  to  airtime;  long  distance  and  roaming  charges  (including  foreign  taxes)  are  extra  outside  of  your  calling  area  Other  fees  such  as.  on  a  monthly 
basis.  9-1-1  (50«/mon0i).  and  system  access  (prepatd  $3-95/month  and  postpaid  S6  95/month)  and  one-Time  activation  (S35)  apply  A  $35  one-time  fee  applies  tor  migration  from  a  monthly  to  a  prepaid  plan.  With  any  data  use,  Mobile  Browser  usage  fees  apply  at  3tt/KB  if  you  do  not  currently 
suDscnbe  to  tt>e  i^*T>rted  Mob4e  Browser  serv»c©  arxJ  fees  may  apply  for  the  content  Early  termination  fees  apply  Subject  to  change  without  notice  and  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer  Taxes  extra.  Other  conditions  apply  |1|  Available  upon  new  activation  on  a  min  3-yr  term  contract 
on  a  Soto  monthly  p4an,  [2]  Applies  to  messages  sent  arxJ  received  withm  the  Soto  Mobile  coverage  areas  by  participating  earners  m  Canada  and  U  S  Excludes  alerts,  international  and  premium  text  messages,  and  messages  exchanged  with  an  instant  messaging  application.  [3]  Applies  to  long 
(iSiance  cais  made  from  arxJ  to  Canada.  *\  Soto  Mobile  anC  its  partr>ers'  coverage  area  (4)  Per-second  bilimg  available  upon  new  activation  on  any  Solo  postpaid  voice  plan  Applies  to  local  calls  [5]  Based  on  monthly  plan  rates,  per-second  billing  on  local  calls,  and  access  to  a  coast-to-coast 
network.  vHth  anwi.  2-yr  cortlract  temi  ona  Soto  MoWe  monthly  plan;  excluding  promottonal  and  long  distance  rates  Product  not  available  at  all  Waimart  stores.  Solo.  Solo  Mobile  design,  and  Keep  talking  are  trade-marks  of  Solo  Branding  Inc..  used  under  license. 


Available  at  the  follow- 
ing Solo  Mobile  kiosks: 
BRAMPTON 

Bramalea  City  Centre  Mall 

BURLINGTON 

Burlington  Mall 

ETOBICOKE 

Woodbine  Centre 

MISSISSAUCA 

Square  One  Mall 

SCARBOROUGH 

Scarborough  Town  Centre 

TORONTO 

Centrepoint  Mall 

Yorkdale  Mall 

VAUGHAN 

Vruighan  Mills 

Available  at  the 
following  Bell  stores: 
A)  AX 

Durham  Centre 
ALLISTON 
36  Young  St. 
AURORA 

14  751  YongeSt.,Unit2 
BARRIE 

44.  Cedar  Point  Dr. 

Barne  Power  Centre 

Georgian  Mall  (kiosk) 

Heritage  Square 

BOLTON 

First  Pro  Bolton 

BOWMANVILLE 

Claringion  Place 

BRAMALEA 

Bramalea  City  Centre 

BRAMPTON 

59  First  Gulf  Blvd  #8 

1 00  Great  Lakes  Dnve 

«n8  10086  Hurontario 

St  #1  Airport  &  Hwy  7 

Shopper's  World 

BURLINGTON 

1100  Walker's  Line 

Appleby  Crossing 

Burlington  Mall 

Mapleview  Mall 

CAMBRIDGE 

499  Hespeler  Rd 

Cambridge  Centre 

COBURG 

Northumberland  Mall 
DON  MILLS 
Two  Park  Centre 
ETOBICOKE 

1  70  Brockport  Drive  #70 

Cloverdale  Mall 

Sherway  Gardens 

Woodbine  Centre 

GEORGETOWN 

330  Cuelph  Street,  Suite  A 

LINDSAY 

229  Kent  St.  West 

Whitney  Town  Centre 

MAPLE 

281 0  Major  Mackenzie  Dr. 

(Unit  #6) 

MARKHAM 

825  Denison  St. 

7357  Woodbine  Ave. 

(Unit  #  4) 

Market  Village 

Markville  Shopping  Centre 

Pacific  Mall 

MILTON 

377  Main  St  E 

MISSISSAUGA 

980  Eglinton  Avenue  East 

2800  Skymark  Avenue,  #6 

6965  Dav'and  Drive  #12 

Dixie  Value  Mall 

Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 

Heartland  Power  Centre 

Sheridan  Centre 

SmartCentres  Weslgate 

Square  One  Shopping 

Centre 

NEWMARKET 

Upper  Canada  Mall 
NORTH  YORK 
Crossroads  Centre 
Empress  Walk 
Lawrence  Square 
North  York  Sheridan  Mall 
Sheppard  Centre 
Yorkdale  Shopping  Centre 
Yorkgate  Mall 
OAKVILLE 

Hopedale  Mall  (kiosk) 
Oakville  Place 
Winston  Power  Centre 
ORANGEVILLE 
1 1 4  Broadway  Avenue 
OSHAWA 
Five  Points  Mall 
Oshawa  Centre 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
RICHMOND  HILL 
Hillcrest  Mall 
Richmond  Heights  Pla^a 
Time  Square 
Shopping  Centre 
Building  A 
SCARBOROUGH 
Bndlewood  Mall 
Cedarbrae  Mall  (kiosk) 
Eglinton  Square 
Kennedy  Commons 
Malvern  Town  Centre 
Parkway  Mall 

Scarborough  Town  Centre 
Woodside  Square 
SUDBURY 
Brady  Square 
New  Sudbury  Centre 
Southridge  Mall 
THORNHILL 
The  Promenade 
TORONTO 
170RimrockRd 
455  Danforth  Avenue 
2171  Queen  St.  East 
2256  Bloor  St.  West 
2323  Yonge  St..  Unit  101 
BCE  Place 
Centerpoint  Mall 
Chirratown  Centre 
College  Park  (kiosk) 
Commerce  Court 
Cumberland  Terrace 
Dufferin  Mall 
East  York  Town  Centre 
Eaton  Centre 
Ej(change  Tower 
Gerrard  Square 
Scotia  Plaza 
Yorkdale  (kiosk) 
UXBRIDCE 
307  Toronto  St  S 
VAUGHAN 
Vaughan  Mills 
WHITBY 
Whitby  Mail 
(next  to  Staples) 
Whitby  Smart  Centre 
WILLOWDALE 
Bayview  Village 
Fairview  Mall 
WOODBRIDGE 
4080  Highway  7,  Suite  3 
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Lewis:  'the  work  means  everything' 


United  Nations  HIV/ 
AIDS  envoy  pleads 
for  responsibility 


Sarah  Crowther 


Stephen  Lewis  has  come  a  long  way 
from  his  days  as  a  U  of  T  student  bacic 
in  the  1960s.  The  former  United  Na- 
tions Special  Envoy  for  HIV/AIDS  in 
Africa  gave  a  sold-out  lecture,  Africa: 
Our  Responsibility  in  the  21st  Century, 
at  Hart  House  Monday  night.  The 
talk,  also  featuring  American  Jewish 
World  Service  president  Ruth  Mess- 
inger,  was  presented  by  presented  by 
Hillel  of  Greater  Toronto. 

"This  is  an  issue  that  has  really 
been  brought  to  the  forefront,"  said 
Devora  Schwartz  WcLxman,  director 
of  social  justice  at  HGT.  As  the  event 
was  Stephen  Lewis'  third  lecture  at  U 
of  T,  it  marked  a  milestone  for  Hillel. 

"We're  always  hoping  to  raise  the 
bar,"  Waxman  said. 

Lewis  spoke  passionately,  asking 
the  audience  how  the  world  could 


SEE  'LEWIS' -PG  6 


Monday  night  at  Hart  House,  Stephen  Lewis,  former  UN  special  envoy  on  HIV/AIDS  in  Africa,  presented  a  lecture  on  global  responsibility  to  Africa,  along  with  Ruth  Messinger, 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  World  Service.  The  event  was  co-hosted  by  Hillel  of  Greater  Toronto. 


Where's  Kate? 


Google  Calendar,  Gmail  cons\)\re  against  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Party 


Gm  i 


Server 


Error 


Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Missing:  one  candidate  for  MPP 
Trinity-Spadina. 

That  was  the  sign  the  Liberal  Party 
might  as  well  have  been  running 
Monday  afternoon  when  their  can- 
didate in  Trinity-Spadina,  Kate  Hol- 
loway,  failed  to  make  it  out  to  an  all- 
candidates  debate  arranged  by  the 
Canadian  Studies  department. 

Around  100  students,  three  candi- 
dates, and  one  embarrassed-looking 
prof  waited  around  for  20  minutes 
before  starting  the  debate  sans  Hol- 


loway.  Professor  Todd  Gordon,  who 
hosted  the  debate  in  his  class,  said 
he  had  made  arrangements  with 
Holloway's  office  weeks  ago.  When 
Holloway  didn't  show,  Gordon  tried 
calling  her  office — where  no  one 
seemed  to  know  where  she  was. 

According  to  a  representative 
from  her  campaign  office,  the  prob- 
lem was  that  Holloway's  Google 
Calendar  lost  several  of  the  events 
she  had  agreed  to  attend.  The  office 
tried  to  recreate  the  calendar  based 
on  old  emails  from  Holloway's  Gmail 
account  and  from  her  website,  but 
to  no  avail. 

While  Dan  King,  Tyler  Currie,  and 
Rosario  Marchese  tossed  barbs 
at  one  another  and  responded  to 
students'  questions,  Holloway  was 
apparently  out  canvassing  and 
gracing  other  events — presumably 
ones  she  made  after  her  calendar 
crashed. 

As  of  press  time,  the  Liberal  rid- 
ing association  had  not  answered 
The  Varsity's  request  for  comment. 


//COMMUTERS  KICK  BACK 


The  University  College  Literary  and  Athletic  Society  unveiled  its  new  commuter  centre  Monday.  The  Leith  Centre  was  financed 
by  donations  to  U  of  T's  $20M  Student  Experience  fund. 

New  lounge  for  off-campus  students  a  St.  George  one-of-a-kind 


Allison  Martell 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


University  College's  commuter 
students  have  a  room  of  their  own 
today,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Leith  Centre,  a  space  dedicated  to 


the  needs  of  off-campus  students. 
The  centre,  which  includes  lockers 
and  a  kitchen,  with  lots  of  space  to 
study  and  hang  out,  has  been  in  the 
works  since  2004.  Nona  Robinson, 
UC's  Dean  of  Students,  has  been 


involved  in  the  project  since  the 
beginning. 

"I  think  all  of  us  know  that  off- 
campus  students  don't  get  the 

SEE  COMMUTERS' -PG  3 
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HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


INTUIT  WEDNESDAY'S 

East  Common  Room  from  noon  -  1:30PM 
THIS  WEEK:  New  to  Canada?  Lear  about  Intematonal 
Student  Life  &  discover  a  sense  of  community  on  campus. 
Dmp  in  for  coffee  &  coofc/es,  meet  new  people  and 
find  out  how  you  can  get  involved  on  campus. 


SUSTAINABILITY  FAIR 
AND  $5  BUCK  LUNCH 

join  us  for  the  first  $5  buck  lunch  of  the 
year  with  an  "eat  locally"  theme. 
Sept  26th  from  1 1:45am  -  2pm.  In  the  Great  Hall 


ECO/ECO 
PUB  AND  PARTY 

The  launch  party  for  our  themed  programming 
ECOIogyECOnomy:A  Sustainable  Dilemma? 
Featuring  Dj  Wes  Allen 
Sept.  26th  from  7pm-9pm.  Free! 


DEBATE  ON  SECURITY 

"This  House  Would  Fight  the  War  on  Terror 
witiiout  sacrificing  Cmi  Liberties" 
Hear  debaters  discuss  both  sides  of  the  issue  with 
guest  speaker  Kent  Roach,  Professor  at  UofT. 
Wednesday,  Sept  26th  at  7pm  in  the  Debates  Room. 


SCOTIABANK 

NUIT  BLANCHE 

'All  night  contemporary  art  thing" 
From  sunset  on  September  29th  to 
sunrise  on  September  30tii 
Join  us  at  Hart  House  for  NIGHT  SCHOOU 


INTHEJUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Kelly  Mark's  dream-like  narrative. 
Stupid  Heaven. 
Runs  until  October  28th. 


TOOLKIT:  BUILDING 
YOUR  STUDENT  ORG. 

Learn  how  to  build  an  effective  student 
organization.  Discover  the  nuts  &  boks  of  event 
planning,  marketing  &  promotion,  sponsorship, 
financial  management  and  morel 
Sept  28  8t  29  at  Hart  House. 
Register  Online  NOW  at  www.uofitix.ca 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 

£HART  HOUSE  ^ 

i=  STUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


//DEBATABLES 


The  candidates  vying  to  represent  U  of  T's  Trinity-Spadina  riding  in 
Provicial  Parliament  debated  on  campus  Monday.  What  they're  saying: 


Rosario  Marchese  nop  candidate 


I  "We  need  to 
I  increase  the 
minimum  wage 
from  $8  to 
$10  an  hour, 
because  it's 
mostly  visible 
minorities 
that  work 
for  minimum 
wage." 


KateHolloway  liberal  candidate 


Kate  Holloway 
confirmed  that 
she  would  attend 
the  debate  but 
went  canvassing 
instead.  A  cam- 
paign spokes- 
person blamed 
the  internet  (See 
Where's  Kate? 
front  page). 


'COMMUTERS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

same  level  of  support  as  residence 
students,  so  this  is  something  we've 
been  thinking  about  for  a  long  time," 
she  said. 


The  centre  finally  came  together 
this  year  thanks  to  money  from  the 
university's  $20  million  Student  Ex- 
perience Fund,  with  some  funding 
by  the  college.  Though  it  is  shiny 
and  new,  the  room  itself  isn't  one  of 
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a  kind — ^Vic  and  New  College  both 
boast  spaces  and  social  programs  for 
commuters.  Still,  the  centre  comes 
with  a  campus  first:  UC's  Commuter 
Don  program,  which  will  be  housed 
there. 

Deena  Dadachanji,  one  of  the  two 
dons  who  will  serve  UC's  3500-strong 
commuter  population  this  year,  dis- 
cussed the  new  position. 

"1  wanted  to  be  a  don,  but  1  didn't 
really  like  living  in  residence.  1  really 
prefer  living  off  campus,  so  I'm  pas- 
sionate about  commuter  issues,"  she 
said. 

The  dons  will  be  available  to  give 
advice  to  commuter  students  on  aca- 
demic or  social  issues,  and  they  will 
also  organize  programming  for  the 
centre  along  with  the  UC  Lit's  Univer- 
sity College  Off-Campus  Commission 
and  UC's  coordinator  of  student  life, 
Renu  Kanga.  Ideas  for  the  coming 
year  range  from  a  Thanksgiving  so- 
cial, to  Bike  Week  activities,  to  career 
workshops. 

With  four  times  as  many  students 
living  off-campus  as  in  residence, 
University  College  is  typical  of  U  of 
T.  A  recent  National  Survey  of  Stu- 
dent Experience  report  highlighted 
the  problems  this  majority  faces  in 
almost  every  area — commuter  stu- 
dents are  less  likely  to  work  with  fac- 
ulty outside  the  classroom,  less  likely 
to  participate  in  co-curricular  activi- 
ties and  more  likely  to  "experience  a 
sense  of  alienation"  in  first  year. 

UC  aims  to  close  that  gap,  though 
the  Leith  Centre  is  open  to  every- 
one. 

"We  have  no  problem  with  non-UC 
students  using  it,"  said  Robinson. 
"There  will  be  a  lot  of  UC-specific 
events,  but  nobody  is  going  to  be  ask- 
ing for  ID  at  the  door  or  anything." 
Drop  by  and  check  out  the  Leith  Cen- 
tre (79  St.  George  Street,  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  Helen  Gardiner  Phelan 
Playhouse)  at  an  open  house  all  day 
today. 
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Who's  watching  whom? 


U  of  T  prof  among  privacy  panelists 


Joshua  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Can  privacy  exist  in  an  age  where  tech- 
nology enables  more  and  more  infor- 
mation to  be  collected  about  us  on  an 
ongoing  basis?  Details  like  an  individu- 
al's genetic  make-up  can  be  extremely 
useful  for  medical  practitioners  to  bet- 
ter treat  patients,  yet  can  also  provide 
insurance  companies  and  employers 
with  information  you  may  not  want 
them  to  have. 

"This  information  has  to  be  protected 
like  Fort  Knox  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  must  flow  very  readily  in  other  cir- 
cumstances," said  Dr.  Ann  Cavoukian, 
Ontario's  Information  and  Privacy 
Commissioner,  at  a  Sept.  24  conference 
Ccdled  The  Privacy  Prognosis  in  an  Era  of 
New  Health  Information  Technology. 

Hosted  by  Cavoukian  at  the  MaRs 
Centre,  the  conference  on  the  relation- 
ship between  technology  and  privacy 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  around 
the  world. 

U  of  T's  Trudo  Lemmens,  associate 
professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law,  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  new  regulatory 
and  legal  tools  to  protect  individuals, 
families,  and  communities  from  the  in- 
formation that  genetic  mapping  might 
reveal. 

Lemmens  explained  the  concerns 
of  many  individuals  that  their  genetic 
data  could  be  used  against  them. 

"  [Some  worry  that]  the  rise  of  genetic 
discrimination  and  the  detailed  level  of 
information  that  would  become  avsdl- 
able  as  a  result  of  the  human  genome 
project  would  be  used  by  employers, 
insurance  companies,  immigrations 
officers,  and  perhaps  even  by  banks 
when  you  apply  for  a  loan,"  Lemmens 
said. 

The  consensus  among  attendees 
was  that  our  understanding  of  the  hu- 
man genome  opened  possibilities  for 
remarkable  medical  breakthroughs. 

Knowing  one's  genetic  make-up  can 


help  predict  certain  health  problems. 
Those  who  learn  they  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  heart  disease,  for  ex- 
ample, can  alter  their  lifestyle  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  heart  problems  down 
the  road. 

Lemmens  cautioned,  however,  that 
this  same  information  can  have  unfor- 
tunate consequences  if  it  falls  into  the 
wrong  hands. 

The  government  of  Ontario  estab- 
lished the  Provincial  Health  Informa- 
tion Privacy  Law  three  years  ago  to 
control  the  spread  of  sensitive  health 
data.  The  law  is  based  on  the  concepts 
of  implied  consent  and  explicit  consent, 
Cavoukian  explained. 

"When  you  go  to  see  your  physi- 
cian, that  physician  should  not  have  to 
spend  any  time  with  you  getting  your 
consent  for  the  collection  of  the  infor- 
mation you're  about  to  disclose.  It's 
clear  you're  there  because  you  want 
help,"  she  said. 

But,  added  Cavoukian,  as  soon  as 
that  information  leaves  that  health  care 
sector,  "everything  changes." 


Such  applications  require  the  explicit 
consent  of  the  individual  whose  data  is 
being  used. 

The  conference's  second  focus  wcis 
technological,  because,  organizers 
contended,  privacy  laws  are  only  use- 
ful if  the  equipment  used  to  gather  and 
transmit  sensitive  data  is  secure. 

U  of  T's  newly  established  Identity, 
Privacy  and  Security  Initiative  graduate 
program  considers  these  issues.  The 
IPSI,  directed  by  Professor  Dimitrios 
Hatzinakos,  concentrates  students  and 
faculty  from  disciplines  such  as  engi- 
neering, public  policy,  and  business  to 
analyze  matters  of  public  information 
security. 

Hatzinakos  hopes  to  build  privacy  di- 
rectly into  new  technologies,  a  concept 
Cavoukian  calls  "privacy  by  design." 

"We  have  to  think  how  we  can  build 
privacy  into  the  technology  so  that  it 
can  be  that  much  more  effective"  said 
Hatzinakos.  He  added  that  these  tech- 
nologies could  be  readily  applied  to 
other  sectors,  such  as  commerce  and 
the  legal  system. 
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Saturday,  September  29 
7  p.m.  -  sunrise 


From  dusk  'til  dawn,  the  University  of  Toronto's 
St.  George  Campus  will  be  transformed  into  an 
Avenue  of  the  Arts.  From  a  subversive  Night 
School  and  an  Emergency  Room  Recruiting  Centre 
to  an  Electronic  forest  and  Video  installations, 
there  will  be  a  wide  array  of  events  to  feed  your 
soul  and  expand  your  mind. 

For  a  full  event  listing  visit  www.arts.utoronto.ca  i 
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Collection  plate  could  be  cut  off  • 


The  separate  school  board  funding  issue  rears  up  again,  just  in  time  for  the  October  election 


Carol  Rodrigues 


Home  to  three  Catholic  student 
clubs,  one  Catholic  college  and 
a  number  of  faculty  connected  to 
this  issue,  the  University  of  Toron- 
to is  no  stranger  to  the  questions 
posed  by  religious  education. 
With  public  funding  of  denomina- 
tional schools  becoming  a  wedge 
issue  in  the  provincial  election 


campaign,  debate  on  the  matter 
has  started  to  swirl  on  campus. 

This  past  Friday,  campus  secu- 
lar club  the  U  of  T  Secular  Alliance 
co-sponsored  a  public  lecture 
with  the  Freethought  Association 
of  Canada  and  the  Centre  For  In- 
quiry entitled  "Catholic  Public 
Schools:  Constitutional  Right  or 
Archaic  Privilege?"  at  St.  George 
campus's  Medical  Sciences  Build- 


ing . 

The  event  focused  on  merging 
the  current  public  school  system 
with  the  separate  Catholic  school 
system  to  form  a  single  school 
network,  a  cause  championed  by 
the  One  School  System  Network, 
which  helped  advertise  the  lec- 
ture. 

Jan  Johnstone,  a  public  school 
trustee  with  the  Bluewater  Dis- 


trict School  Board,  touted  the 
benefits  of  a  single  school  system 
while  tallying,  at  length,  the  draw- 
backs of  the  current  education 
system  in  Ontario  as  she  saw  it. 
Johnstone  objected  to  the  over- 
lapping finances  of  the  current 
system,  which  she  called  waste- 
ful. 

Currently,  Ontario's  separate 
school    system    represents  46 
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Catholic  school  boards  and  one 
Protestant  school  board. 

A  staunch  opponent  of  the 
Christian  school  boards,  John- 
stone said  the  idea  of  creating  of 
even  more  publicly  funded  school 
boards  for  other  religions  was 
"crazy.". 

Many  students  and  faculty  at 
the  lecture  were  concerned  about 
the  controversy  over  faith-based 
schools  currently  taking  place  in 
Ontario's  public  forums,  includ- 
ing last  Thursday's  televised  de- 
bate between  Liberal  premier 
Dalton  McGuinty  and  challeng- 
ers John  Tory  (PC)  and  Howard 
Hampton  (NDP),  where  this  issue 
was  debated. 

Also  speaking  at  the  event  was 
Justin  Trottier,  president  of  the 
Freethought  Association  of  Cana- 
da and  director  of  Ontario's  Cen- 
tre for  Inquiry,  both  foundations 
devoted  to  advocating  for  a  secu- 
lar public  sector. 

Much  of  the  current  wave  of 
dispute  over  this  issue  was  raised 
by  the  Progressive  Conservative 
party's  plan  to  publicly  fund  re- 
ligious schools,  with  the  aim  of 
including  all  religious  groups  in 
the  separate  school  system,  not 
just  Catholics  and  a  small  group 
of  Protestants. 

Trottier,  a  member  of  the  Green 
party,  was  among  the  opponents 
of  the  PC  plan  at  Friday's  lecture. 
The  UTSA,  FAC  and  CFI  have 
stated  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Ontario  is  inclusive  of  all 
students,  regardless  of  religion. 
They  argued  that  public  funding 
of  religious  schools  would  drain 
money  from  the  education  sys- 
tem, leaving  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment with  the  moral  dilemma 
of  deciding  which  religious  de- 
nominations qualify  for  funding 
and  which  do  not. 

Johnstone  noted  that  Quebec, 
Newfoundland  and  Manitoba 
have  all  recently  switched  from 
denomination  school  systems  to 
a  "one  school  system"  model. 
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//THE  DAY  THE  ICE  CREAM  DIED 


Here's  a  scoop  forya: 
Located  on  Manning  Avenue, 
just  north  of  College  St.  in 
Little  Italy,  The  Big  Chill 
serves  up  some  of  tfie  best 
ice  cream  in  the  city. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  they  will 
be  offering  free  ice  cream 
to  finish  off  their  summer's 
stock.  They  unplug  the 
freezer,  lock  up  the  sprinkles, 
and  close  up  for  the  winter 
that  day. 

Students  wanting  to  spend 
the  last  day  of  the  ice  cream 
season  line  the  street  on  the 
big  day. 
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KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship 

Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 


The  King  Abdullah  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(KAUST),  a  21st  century  graduate-level,  research  university, 
is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  book  and  computer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  and  full  scholarship  for  the 
KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's  Red 
Sea  campus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009.  Highly  talented 
students  with  one  to  three  years  remaining  in  first  university 
degree  programs  can  apply  now. 

Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery,  or  email 
scholarships@kaust.edu.sa. 
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CONTACT: 

KAUST  Scholarships  c/o  HE 
520  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite  740 
Houston,  TX  77027 
Phone:  713.621.6300  x23 
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One  smart  kid  and144,000 
losers 

Surprised  that  your  debts  have  grown 
during  the  so-called  "grace  period"  af- 
ter graduation?  You're  not  alone.  A  fed- 
eral government  survey  found  that  64 
per  cent  of  borrowers  don't  know  that 
interest  accumulates  on  student  loans 
even  during  the  six-month  period 
when  no  repayment  is  required. 

Students  can  either  make  a  lump- 
sum payment  for  the  six  months'  inter- 
est or  have  it  added  to  the  loan  prin- 
cipal. If  borrowers  don't  indicate  their 
choice  within  30  days,  the  interest  is 
automatically  added  to  the  principal 
and  no  longer  qualifies  for  tax  credits. 

As  students'  partial  payments  de- 
crease each  year  (partial  payments 
totalled  $164,130  in  2003-04  but  only 
reached  $27,371  in  2006-07),  the  gov- 
ernment gains  more  in  unused  tax 


credits  (from  $48  million  in  2003-04  to 
$80  million  in  2006-07). 

Over  the  past  four  years,  only  a  sin- 
gle borrower  paid  the  full  amount  of 
interest  and  thus  fully  benefited  from 
federal  tax  credits,  said  Coalition  for 
Student  Loan  Fairness  founder  Julian 
Benedict.  In  those  years,  according  to 
the  CSLF,  recertt  graduates  have  lost 
$240  million  in  tax  credits. 
— JANEBAO 

Get  your  green  on 

The  University  of  Toronto  Environmen- 
tal Resource  Network's  Environment 
Week  2007  kicked  off  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
22.  Sponsored  by  UTERN,  the  enviro- 
themed  week  will  feature  events  on  all 
three  campuses  and  beyond. 

Highlights  include  a  tri-campus  bike 
ride  on  Tuesday,  a  $5  lunch  at  Hart 
House  to  support  local  farmers  on 


Wednesday,  and  a  protest  on  Thursday 
outside  Barrick  Gold  headquarters. 

The  week  will  be  capped  off  with 
a  lecture  on  climate  change  entitled 
Global  Warming:  Religious  and  Ethical 
Perspectives. 

For  more  information  visit 
utenuironmentweek.wordpress.com/. 
—JOSHUA  RUBIN 

U  of  Winnipeg  shaken  by 
shooting  scare 

The  University  of  Winnipeg  has  tight- 
ened security  after  a  message  on  a 
men's  bathroom  stall  announced  an 
attack  planned  for  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  Sept.  26. 

The  university  in  general  was  the 
target,  with  no  groups  were  singled 
out,  said  Dan  Hurley,  executive  direc- 


tor of  external  affairs  at  U  of  W. 

According  to  CTV  Winnipeg,  the 
message  threatened  to  "shoot  up  this 
place  on  Sept.  26."  However,  police  and 
the  university  have  refused  to  confirm 
the  wording  or  to  release  further  de- 
tails. 

After  a  student  found  the  message 
in  a  Centennial  Hall  bathroom  on  Sept. 
19,  Winnipeg  police  sealed  off  the  area 
and  the  major  crimes  unit  began  an 
investigation.  The  university  notified 
students  via  a  mass  e-mail  on  Sept.  20 
and  continued  regular  updates  there- 
after. 

University  president  Lloyd  Axwor- 
thy, who  returned  early  from  a  trip  to 
Chicago  to  organize  preventive  mea- 
sures, cited  recent  gun  violence  at 
Dawson  College  and  Virginia  Tech  as 
a  reason  for  caution. 

"In  today's  heightened  and  some- 
what dangerous  circumstances,  and 
the  society  we're  in,  we  can't  take  any 


chances,"  Axworthy  said. 

In  addition  to  increased  forces  from 
the  Winnipeg  Police  Service  and  tele- 
phone and  e-mail  tip  lines,  U  of  W 
plans  to  install  more  cameras  around 
campus  and  to  set  up  an  internal  secu- 
rity service. 

David  Jacks,  U  of  W's  student  union 
president,  believed  students  were 
mostly  happy  with  the  university's  ac- 
tions. "Students  are  nervous,"  he  said, 
"but  it  hasn't  stopped  them  from  com- 
ing." 
— JB 

Two  arrested  in  York  dorm 
rapes 

Two  men  suspected  of  perpetrating  a 
series  of  break-and-enters  and  sexual 
assaults  inside  York's  Vanier  College 
residence  three  weeks  ago. 

Justin  David  Connort  and  Daniel 
Katsnelson,  both  25,  appeared  in  a 
Finch  Avenue  court  yesterday  to  hear 
details  of  the  crime,  which  have  been 
placed  under  a  publication  ban,  ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  Star 

Katnelson,  who  surrendered  to  po- 
lice last  Wednesday,  graduated  from 
York  last  October  Media  reports  have 
identified  him  as  the  same  man  that 
starred  in  a  2005  independent  film,  but 
the  filmmakers'  website  states  that  it 
is  "still  unclear  if  Mr  Katnelson  is  the 
same  Danny  that  we  at  Scope  had  a 
blast  working  with."  Katnelson's  co- 
accused,  Connort,  was  arrested  a  few 
days  later. 

The  two  face  11  charges,  including 
five  counts  of  breaking  and  enter- 
ing, two  counts  of  sexual  assault,  two 
counts  of  gang  sexual  assault,  and  two 
counts  of  forcible  confinement. 
— KWOKWONG 
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allow  calamities  like  the  genocide  in 
Darfur  and  the  pandemic  spread  of 
HIV.  The  statistics  are  indeed  fright- 
ening: as  of  2005,  HIV  has  infected 
some  70  million  people  worldwide, 
of  whom  24.5  million  are  in  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa.  From  that  number,  59  per 
cent  are  women. 

Lewis  said  that  gender  equality 
continues  to  be  the  greatest  prob- 
lem facing  the  continent,  with  male 
sexual  entitlement  a  common  mind- 
set and  spousal  rape  occurring  in  an 
astronomical  71  per  cent  of  couples. 

If  the  forecast  seems  grim,  it  does 
come  with  some  small  hope.  With 
new  technologies  such  as  crop  rota- 
tion and  drip  irrigation  brought  to 
parts  of  Uganda  by  the  American 
Jewish  World  Service,  said  Messing- 
er,  women  of  that  country  can  finally 
grow  enough  food  to  sustain  their 
communities.  Women  formerly  drove 
to  Dakar  six  hours  away  to  work,  she 
said,  "as  maids  if  they  were  lucky,  or 
as  prostitutes  if  they  were  unlucky." 
Messinger  believed  the  greatest 
chance  for  success  was  working  at  a 
grassroots  level,  within  communities. 
And  Hillel  student  Rebecca  Schwebel, 
who  volunteered  in  Uganda  this  past 
summer,  agreed. 

"We're  not  like  some  great  white 
saviour  swooping  in,"  she  said.  "We're 
helping  them  help  themselves." 

The  problems  ravaging  the  conti- 
nent are  indeed  great,  and  will  take 
time  to  eradicate.  Corruption  and 
poor  governing,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  in- 
ternational funding,  have  contributed 
to  the  proliferation  of  the  disease  in 
the  last  25  years. 

In  his  closing,  Stephen  Lewis  im- 
plored students  join  the  fight  against 
HIV/AIDS,  through  both  volunteer 
work  and  donations.  Though  it's  a 
difficult  fight,  said  Lewis,  "It's  a  fight 
worth  making." 
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Battle  of  the  celebrity  killers 

OJ.  may  have  court  shenanigans,  but  Robert  Blake  story  has  real  human  drama 


Alex  Molotkow 


Back  then,  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  was 
called  the  "trial  of  the  century."  Now 
it's  the  twenty-first  century,  and  O.J.'s 
legacy  has  been  stretched  rather  thin. 
His  recent  misbehaviour — attempt- 
ing to  cash  in  on  a  belated  confession 
through  a  book  and  television  deal, 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  rob  a  sports 
memorabilia  dealer — calls  his  status 
as  Hollywood's  number  one  wife  killer 
into  question.  It's  time  we  delivered 
the  crown  to  its  rightful  owner:  Robert 
Blake. 

O.J.'s  story  may  be  the  stuff  of  bad 
TV  movies,  but  Blake's  would  make 
one  hell  of  a  lurid  feature  film.  Court- 
room theatrics — from  Johnnie  Co- 
chran's excessive  race-card  playing 
and  much-satirized  hyperbolizing  to 
Judge  Ito's  non-sequitur  field  trips — 
helped  make  O.J.'s  case  one  of  the 
mostly  widely  reported  criminal  trials 


in  history,  but  Blake's  comparatively 
modest  ordeal  had  substance.  He  may 
have  shuffled  through  four  different 
lawyers  over  the  course  of  his  trial, 
but  his  backstory  is  far  more  compel- 
ling than  any  of  his  post-arraignment 
antics. 

O.J.'s  story — former  football  hero 
batters  and  eventually  murders  his 
pretty,  blonde  wife  and  her  male  coun- 
terpart— is  predictable  at  best.  Aside 
from  a  pre-teen  stint  in  a  street  gang, 
his  history  is  bland,  at  least  compared 
to  Blake's.  A  former  child  star  and 
born  underdog,  Blake  claims  to  have 
suffered  appalling  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  his  alcoholic  father.  After  joining  the 
army,  he  reportedly  fell  in  love  with  a 
16-year-old  girl,  an  affair  which  culmi- 
nated in  Blake  aiming  a  gun  at  her  dis- 
approving dad.  Blake  had  a  successful 
career  in  film  and  held  a  starring  role 
on  the  TV  series  Baretta,  but  the  role 
he's  best  known  for  (to  university  stu- 


dents, at  least)  is  that  of  the  Mystery 
Man  in  David  Lynch's  Lost  Highway. 
When  we  heard  that  the  lipsticked 
gremlin  who  so  eerily  informed  Bill 
Pullman  that  he  was  "at  his  house"  had 
been  charged  with  murder,  we  shud- 
dered with  primal  fear.  The  handsome 
athlete,  with  his  chiselled  features  and 
pathetic  eyes,  is  not  as  disturbing  as 
a  villain.  Blake,  unlike  O.J.,  is  infinitely 
quotable  to  boot.  His  profanity-laden, 
borderline-psychotic  rants  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  mystique. 

O.J.  and  Nicole  were  equally  good- 
looking,  and  formed  an  all-American 
couple;  that  is,  they  had  your  textbook 
abusive  relationship.  Bonny  Lee  Bak- 
ley  and  Robert  Blake  were  a  perfect 
match  as  well:  she  was  embedded  in 
a  netherworld  of  scandal  and  deprav- 
ity parallel  to  his  own.  Nicole  had  been 
making  an  honest  living  as  a  waitress 
when  she  met  O.J.  Bakley,  by  con- 
trast, had  been  pulling  "lonely  hearts" 


schemes,  taking  out  personal  ads  and 
sending  nude  pictures  to  respondents 
in  exchange  for  cash.  She  stalked  fad- 
ed fringe  celebrities,  and  managed  to 
trap  Blake  in  a  loveless  marriage  via 
a  trick  pregnancy.  Though  she  didn't 
have  Nicole's  looks,  her  rotten  charac- 
ter added  a  philosophical  dimension 
to  the  Blake  trial:  if  one  contemptible 
human  being  gets  rid  of  another,  is  the 
universal  balance  of  good  and  evil  re- 
ally offset? 

Finally,  compared  to  O.J.,  Blake's 
post-trial  conduct  has  been  exempla- 
ry. After  their  respective  acquittals, 
both  were  slapped  with  civil  suits,  and 
both  were  ordered  to  pay  damages  of 
over  $30  million.  O.J.  has  paid  little  of 
the  $33.5  million  he  owes  to  the  Brown 
and  Goldman  families,  although  he 
enjoys  a  legally  untouchable  NFL 
pension,  which  reportedly  pays  him 
upwards  of  $20  thousand  a  month.  To 
supplement  this,  he  had  the  now-infa- 


mous If  I  Did  It  ghost-written,  and  set 
up  a  dummy  corporation  to  receive 
payments  from  Harper  Collins.  After 
his  plans  were  thwcui;ed — the  publish- 
er got  cold  feet,  legal  troubles  erupted, 
the  Goldman  family  obtained  the  book 
rights  and  published  the  hypothetical 
confession  without  the  hypothetical 
angle — he  lost  his  head,  held  up  a 
sports  memorabilia  collector,  and  got 
himself  arrested  yet  again. 

Robert  Blake  on  the  other  hand, 
filed  for  bankruptcy.  Though  Bakley's 
children  claimed  he  was  hiding  as- 
sets, it's  not  hard  to  believe  that  Blake 
is  genuinely  broke.  Now  in  his  mid-70s, 
he  reportedly  works  as  a  stable  boy. 
He  resides  in  a  small  apartment,  lives 
on  a  Social  Security  and  Screen  Ac- 
tors Guild  pension  (presumably  much 
smaller  than  that  provided  by  the 
NFL),  stays  out  of  trouble,  and  hopes 
to  act  again  before  he  dies. 

No  contest. 


A  tale  of  two  education  policies 

Liberals  and  Tories  both  fail  to  provide  equitable  solution  to  religious  schools  debate 


Schreiber  Pereira 


Since  Progressive  Conservative  leader 
John  Tory  announced  this  summer 
that  his  party  would  support  the  ex- 
pansion of  public  funding  to  non-Cath- 
olic religious  schools,  Ontario  has 
been  gripped  by  heated  debate. 

Tory's  flawed  "solution"  to  the  faith 
schools  debate  should  be  opposed 
by  Ontarians  on  three  grounds:  on 
principle,  on  consequence  and  on 
economic  basis.  In  the  first,  the  PC 
leader's  disregard  for  secularism  in  fa- 
vour of  shameless  populism  is  appall- 
ing. Equality  can  only  be  achieved  by 
governmental  indifference  to  religion, 
which  in  addition  to  not  favouring  one 
religion  over  another,  includes  not 
marginalizing  the  non-religious.  This 
aside,  while  promising  to  fund  "all"  re- 
ligious schools  may  sound  reasonable, 
1  question  whether  Ontarians  would 
wish  to  see  public  funds  diverted  to 
Scientology  or  Satanist  schools.  To- 
ry's seeming  inability  to  comprehend 
secularism  appears  to  have  blinded 
him  even  from  the  irony  in  proposing 


SACRED  GROUND:  Vote-hungry  politicians  are  wary  of  cutting  funding  for  Ontario's 
Catholic  schools. 


to  have  former  premier  Bill  Davis  (the 
man  responsible  for  exaggerating  the 
problem  by  extending  full  funding  to 
Catholic  secondary  schools)  imple- 
ment the  policy. 

In  terms  of  social  utility,  the  segrega- 
tion of  our  children  according  to  reli- 
gious faith  can  only  have  detrimental 
effects  by  breeding  inter-communal 


alienation  and  mistrust.  Tory  may 
claim  to  want  to  bring  the  approxi- 
mately 53,000  private  school  students 
"into  the  fold,"  when  in  reality  his  plan 
will  only  serve  to  send  more  kids  out. 
And  all  this  in  the  name  of  a  bastard- 
ized version  of  that  quintessentially 
Canadian  sentiment,  multiculturalism. 
To  top  it  off,  the  plan  will  deprive  an 


already  strained  public  education  sys- 
tem of  much  needed  funds. 

Not  surprisingly,  premier  Dalton 
McGuinty  has  positioned  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  PC  plan,  ostensibly 
on  these  grounds.  While  hypocrisy 
is  hardly  new  to  politics,  McGuinty's 
stance  on  the  issue  of  funding  faith 
schools  is  steeped  in  it.  Yet  his  de- 
fense of  the  status  quo  ignores  the 
already  discriminatory  dual  system 
that  exists:  the  continued  funding  of 
Catholic  school  boards  by  taxpayer 
dollars.  This  practice  has  been  twice 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations  as 
a  breach  of  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (in  1999 
and  2005).  Public  funds  continue  to 
allow  Catholic  schools  to  discrimi- 
nate against  non-Catholic  teachers, 
including  those  who  are  homosexual. 
The  bureaucratic  redundancy  of  the 
dual  systems  also  continues  to  drain 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
education.  The  stalwart  argument 
supporting  this  hypocrisy  is  that  the 
funding  is  a  constitutional  guarantee 
of  the  BNA  Act,  when  in  fact  Section  93 


permits  its  elimination  as  demonstrat- 
ed in  Manitoba  and  Quebec,  both  of 
which  eliminated  funding  to  Catholic 
schools  years  ago. 

The  only  solution  to  this  mess  is 
the  creation  of  a  single,  secular  public 
system.  To  this  end,  a  number  of  secu- 
larist and  religious  groups  (includ- 
ing the  Hindu  Conference  of  Canada 
and  the  Muslim  Canadian  Congress) 
formed  the  non-partisan,  umbrella 
organization  known  as  the  One  School 
System  Network  (OSSN)  on  May  26  of 
this  year.  This  group  respresents  the 
roughly  60  per  cent  of  Ontarians  who 
desire  a  secular  public  school  model. 
But  apparently  this  popular  sentiment 
makes  no  difference  to  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals,  both  of  whom  seem 
hell-bent  on  compelling  Ontarians  to 
choose  between  an  archaic  system 
of  discrimination  and  the  further  bal- 
kanization of  our  society. 

Schreiber  Pereira  is  Vice  President 
Advocacy  of  the  Freethought 
Association  of  Canada  and  a  member 
of  the  One  School  System  Network. 
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opinions@thevarsity.ca 


Global  warming  is  a  hoax. 


Disagree?  Write  for  Comment 

review@thevarsity.ca 


Where  in  the  World 

Imagine  the  Possibilities  ...  . 

Work  and  Study  Abroad  Fair 


Date:    Wednesday  October  3,  2007 
Time:  10am  -  3pm 
Place:  International  Student  Centre 
33  St.  George  St 

Please  stop  by,  all  are  welcome. 


Organizations  will  be  on  Campus  to  answer  your  questions,  come  out 

and  visit  their  booths.  Confirmed  participants: 
Foreign  Affairs  Canada  -  International  Youth  Programs,  Australeam, 
Campus  France,  DAAD  (German  Academic  Exchange),  JET 
and  many  more. . . 
For  more  information,  please  contact:  isc.information@utoronto.ca  or 
visit  www.isc.utoronto.ca 
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Finally,  justice 


Residential  school  settlement  long  overdue,  but  First  Nations  still 
face  racism 


Ben  Spurr 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


The  Canadian  government  began 
the  process  of  doling  out  over 
$1.9  bilHon  in  the  country's  larg- 
est-ever  class-action  settlement 
last  Wednesday.  The  beneficia- 
ries of  this  money  are  over  80,000 
First  Nations  people  who  suffered 
abuse  while  studying  at  residen- 
tial schools  across  the  country. 

The  historical  importance  of 
this  settlement  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Over  a  period  of  150  years, 
more  than  150,000  aboriginals 
were  forced  to  attend  residential 
schools,  which  were  designed  to 
deal  with  Canada's  "native  prob- 
lem" in  two  generations  by  de- 
stroying indigenous  culture  and 
assimilating  First  Nations  youth. 
Physical  and  sexual  abuse  were 
rampant  at  the  schools,  most  of 
which  were  run  by  the  church. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  Cana- 
da's existence,  the  prosperity  of 
the  majority  has  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  aboriginal  communities. 
The  government  is  using  taxpayer 
money — collected  from  the  gen- 
eral population — to  compensate 
some  of  the  people  who  suffered 
most  acutely  in  the  course  of  Can- 


ada's progress,  in  a  symbolic  at- 
tempt to  tip  the  scales  of  history 
towards  some  kind  of  balance. 

Former  residential  school  stu- 
dents who  lined  up  to  fill  out  claim 
applications  at  government  offices 
across  the  country  last  week  can 
expect  to  receive  an  average  of 
$28,000.  For  any  who  think  that 
such  amounts  are  over-generous, 
consider  the  major  report  on  the 
schools,  which  found  that  mor- 
tality rates  in  some  institutions 
averaged  between  40  and  70  per 
cent.  Many  of  those  who  filled  out 
claims  last  week  can  count  them- 
selves lucky  to  be  alive. 

Phil  Fontaine,  National  Chief 
of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
called  the  settlement  a  "turning 
point"  in  Canadian  history.  While 
the  Canadian  government's  un- 
precedented acceptance  of  blame 
in  this  scandal  should  be  praised, 
it  is  what  happens  next  that  will 
truly  determine  the  nature  of  this 
so-called  turning  point. 

The  driving  force  of  the  residen- 
tial school  program  was  vile  rac- 
ism that  sought  to  relegate  First 
Nations  people  to  a  subclass  of 
humanity.  It  is  too  soon  to  believe 
that  such  racism  is  dead  in  this 
country,  as  news  of  the  govern- 


ment settlement  was  marred  by 
editorials  and  news  stories  ex- 
pressing concern  that  aboriginals 
would  blow  the  settlements  on 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

Sentiments  like  this  are  ground- 
ed in  a  distorted  image  of  Canada's 
indigenous  peoples.  They  paint 
First  Nations  people  as  essen- 
tially irresponsible  and  childlike, 
a  characterization  that  spawned 
the  brutal  assimilative  policies  of 
the  residential  schools  in  the  first 
place. 

Many  of  Canada's  Aboriginal 
Peoples  are  forced  to  live  in  ab- 
horrent conditions,  impoverished 
and  largely  cut  off  from  important 
government  services.  Although 
these  conditions  are  not  solely 
the  fault  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, we  disgrace  this  country  by 
allowing  them  to  persist.  General 
attitudes  towards  indigenous  peo- 
ples, which  often  carry  this  under- 
tone of  racism,  have  kept  the  state 
of  First  Nations  communities  from 
becoming  an  important  part  of  the 
national  agenda. 

This  settlement  is  a  landmark 
decision,  but  let  us  hope  that  it  is 
one  of  many  on  the  road  towards 
an  equal  standard  of  living  for  Ca- 
nadian First  Nations. 
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OLIVER  WYMAN 


What  I  dream  of  is  an  art  of  balance. 


-  Henri  Matisse 


There  are  rewards  for  hard  work.  Life  is  a  delicate  balance  between  professional 
and  personal  growth.  At  Oliver  Wyman,  we  have  exceptional  opportunities  to  help 
you  explore  and  achieve  your  goals.  Work  internationally.  Take  a  sabbatical  to  do 
something  that  really  matters  to  you.  Interact  with  top  executives.  Explore  the 
non-profit  world.  Specialize  in  an  industry.  At  Oliver  Wyman  you'll  have  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  experiences  and  knowledge  that  will  shape  your  future. 
We  hire  the  most  interesting  and  well  rounded  people  out  there,  and  we  don't 
expect  them  to  sacrifice  their  passions  for  their  career — even  when  the  career  is 
as  exciting  as  this  one. 

Get  there  faster.  Start  here. 


Oliver  Wyman  is  a  leading  global  management  consultancy. 

Visit  us  at  www.oliverwyman.com. 


MARSH     MERCER  KROLL 
GUY  CARPENTER     OLIVER  WYMAN 
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The  anti-Feist 


Ladyfest  headliner  JULIE  DOIRON  lets  it  all  hang  out 


Chandller  Levack 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Julie  Doiron  has  found  herself  living 
the  stuff  of  a  good  country  song.  Woke 
Myself  Up,  Doiron's  7th  Polaris-nomi- 
nated full  length  on  Jaguwar  Records, 
is  a  30-minute  saga  detailing  Doiron's 
domestic  bliss — and  angst — as  a 
mother  of  three  and  touring  musician 
in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  recorded 
after  the  disillusion  of  her  marriage  to 
illustrator  Jon  Claytor.  Produced  by 
ex-boyfriend  Rick  White  and  featuring 
a  restored  roster  of  Julie's  former  Er- 
ic's Trip  bandmates,  it  is  Doiron's  most 
vulnerable  work  to  date,  no  small  feat 
for  her  usual  lo-fi  fare. 

"When  I  was  writing  these  songs,  1 
was  happy  to  be  in  my  home,  happily 
married,  happy  not  be  on  tour,  happy 
to  be  alive.  Most  of  these  songs  aren't 
even  about  relationships,  they're 
about  being  sick  of  the  music  busi- 
ness. Everyone  has  this  idea  that  my 
album  is  about  a  relationship  going 
wrong,  but  it's  more  about  not  want- 
ing to  be  a  touring  musician,  to  stay  in 
my  nice  house,  plant  things  in  my  gar- 
den. And  for  years  I've  tried  to  make 
that  happen,  but  then  someone  offers 
me  a  good  tour  and  I  go,"said  Doiron, 
her  voice  froggy  and  strained  by  a  bad 


cold,  late  Friday  afternoon  over  the 
phone. 

A  demanding  schedule  placed  Julie 
in  the  precarious  position  of  touring 
constantly  to  support  a  family  she 
rarely  saw. 

"I  guess  it  does  seem  like  it's  about  a 
relationship  going  wrong,  and  maybe 
in  a  sense  it  was.  It  was  my  relation- 
ship to  what  1  was  doing,  my  marriage 
failed  because  I  was  touring  musician, 
and  most  of  my  songs  are  pretty  much 
about  that  when  1  think  about  each 
one... When  you  really  think  about  it, 
I'm  a  mom  now,  I  have  three  kids,  and 
this  is  my  job." 

A  job  that  Julie  has  been  diligently 
working  towards  since  unexpectedly 
playing  bass  in  Eric's  Trip,  one  of  the 
first  bands  to  be  signed  to  Sub  Pop  ig- 
niting the  Halifax  pop  explosion  in  the 
early  90's  who  recently  played  a  small 
reunion  tour  across  Eastern  Canada. 
Since  slipping  away  to  record  solo 
work  under  then-insightful  moniker 
Broken  Girl,  Doiron's  hushed  vocals 
often  reveal  the  painful,  desperate 
moments  of  love  and  loss  (occasion- 
ally in  French,  such  as  200rs  Desor- 
mais).  And  when  it  comes  to  indie, 
Doiron  is  the  anti-Feist — raw,  effusive 
and  shockingly  real. 

"The  whole  thing  about  the  Polaris 


is  that  it's  supposed  to  be  for  the  best 
album  of  the  year.  I  think  there's  a  few 
artists  or  albums  nominated  that  are 
doing  just  fine  on  their  own.  And  while 
it's  good  to  bring  attention  to  the  other 
lesser-known  nominees,  artists  who 
are  already  doing  just  fine  internation- 
ally probably  don't  need  the  prize." 

"It's  a  unique  experience  to  be 
nominated  for  something  that  seem- 
ingly garners  so  much  attention  from 
the  press.  All  of  a  sudden  CBC  is  play- 
ing Polaris  nominees  all  the  time, 
the  Globe  and  Mail  is  writing  profiles 
about  me.  1  feel  happy  about  it,  'cause 
I  never  imagined  when  they  called  me 
that's  what  they'd  be  calling  me  about. 
It's  more  the  possibility  or  the  idea  of 
what  I'd  do  with  the  money.  To  be  hon- 
est— I'm  trying  not  to  think  about  it 
too  much,"  she  admits. 

Julie  Doiron  headlines  Ladyfest  this 
Thursday,  Sept  27  at  the  Tranzac.  La- 
dyfest was  started  in  2000  in  Olympia, 
Washington,  spearheaded  by  riotgrrls 
NekoCase,  Cat  Power  and  Stealer- 
Kinney.  Toronto's  Ladyfest  runs  from 
Thursday,  September  27  to  September 
30,  and  features  music  performances, 
video  screenings  and  live  theatre.  Visit 
ladyfesttoronto.ca  for  more  info. 


Julie  Dorion  plays  Tranzac  as  part  of  Ladyfest  this  Thursday. 


//SPOTLIGHT  ON:  LAURA  BARRETT 


Uof  T  alumnus  Laura  Barrett  plays 
the  Tranzac,  Sept.  27  for  the  festival's 
opening  concert.  The  Varsity  caught 
up  with  her  in  Kensington  market 
as  she  spilled  the  beans  on  calimba- 
plajnng  and  robot  ponies. 

Ihe  Varsity:  So  how  did  you  get  started 
with  the  calimba? 

Laura  Barrett:  it  was  just  a  product  of 
coincidence. . .  I  was  making  electronic 
music  at  the  time,  searching  for  some- 
thing portable  on  eBay  and  I  bought 
one  on  a  whim.  There  was  this  Weird 
'Al  tribute  show  at  the  (now  defunct) 


Bagel  that  I  heard  about  and  I  decided 
to  prepare  a  cover.  The  next  theme 
was  "robots"  and  I  wrote  "Robot  Po- 
nies." It  just  took  off  from  there... 
I  finally  feel  like  I'm  starting  to  tap 
into  new  aspects  of  the  instrument. 
Before,  1  was  still  trying  to  work  it 
into  this  4/4  pop  convention  and  now 
everything's  like  12/8  and  divided  in 
different  ways.  I'm  having  a  lot  of  fun 
with  it. 

V:  Where  do  you  get  inspiration  for 
songwriting? 

LB:  A  combination  of  cognitive  science 


and  sociology. . .  I'm  pretty  academic. 
I'm  drawing  on  personal  experiences 
more,  but  I'd  rather  look  at  things  from 
the  more  universal  way  . . .  I've  never 
done  confessional,  therapeutic  song 
writing,  although  I  could  try.  I  gener- 
ally look  at  things  around  me,  and  ei- 
ther try  to  turn  a  large-scale  idea  into 
a  small  metaphor,  or  vice  versa. 

Y:  Are  you  excited  about  playing 
Ladyfest? 

LB:  I'm  just  happy  to  play  on  a  bill  that 
has  more  women  on  it. .  .just  in  terms 
of  numbers.  I  talked  to  Liz  Piesen  from 


Picastro  and  we  commiserated  about 
always  being  on  these  bills  loaded 
with  dudes.  And  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  it,  except  for  the  percep- 
tion that  it  spreads.  It  perpetuates  just 
this  idea  that  they're  the  only  ones 
who  can,  or  are  sustainable. 
Some  people  even  feel  like  girls  can't 
play  guitars,  I  almost  feel  a  little  frus- 
trated that  I'm  not  out  there  playing 
in  a  thrash  metal  band  just  to  prove 
everyone  wrong.  But  it's  not  really 
about  pitting  genres  against  each  oth- 
er It's  just  important  to  continually 
have  events  like  Ladyfest  that  raise 
awareness. 


Shadow  sheds  light  on  lunar  exploration 


Apollo  doc  is  a  timely  reminder  of  what  humanity  can  accomplish 


lordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


No  manned  missions  beyond  earth  orbit  have  been  attempted  since  Apollo  17  returned 
to  earth  in  December  1972. 


The  British  documentary  In  the  Shad- 
ow of  the  Moon  was  made  for  people 
like  Sherri  Shepherd.  Last  week,  while 
co-hosting  an  episode  of  The  View, 
Shepherd  stated  that  she  didn't  know 
whether  the  earth  was  flat  or  round, 
citing  her  need  to  "feed  her  child"  as 
more  important  than  thinking  (or 
learning)  about  the  nature  of  our 
world. 

Shepherd,  along  with  other  lunatics 
like  Bill  Kaysing  and  Bart  Sibrel — who 
both  deny  that  man  has  actually 
walked  on  the  moon — are  the  people 


who  need  to  see  this  moving  doc  the 
most,  but  almost  everyone  can  benefit 
from  a  reminder  about  the  amazing 
scope  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Apollo  program. 

From  December  1968  to  December 
1972,  NASA  launched  nine  spacecrafts 
on  the  longest  voyage  of  human  explo- 
ration ever  attempted.  24  Americans 
journeyed  the  500,000  miles  from  the 
Earth  to  the  moon  and  back,  and  of 
these,  12  actually  walked  on  the  lunar 
surface.  These  24  men  are  to-date  the 
only  humans  to  ever  travel  beyond 
Earth  orbit,  and  the  only  people  to  see 
the  Earth  from  an  alien  world. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Moon  features 


archival  footage  (brilliantly  re-mas- 
tered in  HD)  cut  together  with  present- 
day  interviews  with  nine  of  the  Apollo 
astronauts,  including  Buzz  Aldrin  (LM 
pilot  on  Apollo  11  and  the  second  man 
to  walk  on  the  moon),  Jim  Lovell  (one 
of  only  three  astronauts  to  make  the 
voyage  twice  and  the  ill-fated  com- 
mander of  Apollo  13),  and  Harrison 
Schmitt  (the  first  scientist,  and  last 
human,  to  set  foot  on  the  moon  as  LM 
pilot  of  Apollo  17). 

The  film  chronologically  covers  all 
of  the  incredibly  risky  aspects  of  an 
Apollo  moon-landing  mission,  from 
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Ulrich  Schnauss 
keeps  it  dark 


Schnauss  pioneers  a  meld  of  electro  and  shoegazer  sounds 


1  ■ ' 

1 

German-born  electro  anglophile  Ulrich  Schnauss 
arrives  at  the  Rivoli  on  Wednesday. 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR  

Ulrich  Schnauss  could  very  well  be  a  vampire. 
While  speaking  to  The  Varsity  by  telephone  last 
week  the  German  electro-shoegazer  artist  had 
this  to  say  about  touring:  "I  find  it  difficult  to  ad- 
just to  this  much  daylight.  When  I'm  at  home  1 
switch  into  a  night  rhythm  where  I  sleep  during 
the  day  and  work  during  the  night."  It  sounds 
possible,  no?  "Why  do  you  like  the  night  so 
much?"  1  ask,  looking  for  more  evidence. 

"It's  much  nicer  to  work  when  its  quiet  and 
,  there  are  no  distractions.  1  just  generally  really 
like  nighttime,  1  find  the  atmosphere  very  nice, 
and  very  inspiring." 

While  Schnauss  may  prefer  the  isolation  of  his 
London  home  studio  to  life  on  the  road,  his  one- 
man  live  show  has  been  turning  a  lot  of  heads  in 
both  the  ambient-electro  and  shoegazer  sets. 

"I'd  rather  focus  on  studio  work  than  playing 
too  many  gigs.  But  it's  not  like  I'm  suffering  out 
here,  at  the  end  of  the  day  1  do  manage  to  have 


a  good  time,"  says  the  well-spoken  30  year-old  in 
his  charming,  German-inflected  British  accent. 

In  fact  his  accent  is  actually  a  pretty  good  in- 
dication of  his  musical  style,  which  is  inspired  in 
equal  parts  by  gothic  German  synths  and  British 
shoegazer  ambience. 

Interestingly,  Schnauss,  who  was  born  in  the 
northern  port  city  of  Kiel,  describes  his  intro- 
duction to  the  shoegazer  genre  as  a  direct  prod- 
uct of  the  Second  World  War 

"When  I  grew  up  in  the  late  80s,  early  90s  there 
were  British  and  American  troops  here  in  Ger- 
many and  they  had  their  own  radio  station,  and 
some  of  the  shoegazing  stuff  made  it  into  the  top 
40.  That's  how  I  first  got  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  that  kind  of  music." 

Shoegazer,  a  short-lived  guitar-driven  rock 
movement  in  the  UK  during  the  late  80s  and 
early  90s,  essentially  filled  the  gap  between  the 
chart  dominance  of  Baggy  and  Brit-Pop.  Despite 
its  inability  to  cross  into  the  North  American 
mainstream,  Shoegazer  managed  to  find  a  small 
niche  of  young,  dedicated  fans,  many  of  whom — 
like  Schnauss — are  now  in  bands  of  their  own 
and  leading  a  resurgence  of  the  genre. 

Schnauss's  newest  record.  Goodbye,  which  he 
says  is  the  third  part  of  "an  accidental  trilogy," 
is  packed  with  nocturnal  soundscapes,  ghostly 
vocal-lines,  subdued  beats,  and  strong  songs 
and  structure.  At  times,  some  of  his  dirtier  synth 
patches  bring  to  mind  a  hybrid  of  later  Radio- 
head  and  the  Cocteau  Twins,  or  Hot  Chip  and 
My  Bloody  Valentine. 

While  a  number  of  musicians  are  Credited  as 
performing  on  Goodbye,  Schnauss's  live  show  is 
a  one-man  affair.  In  an  effort  to  keep  his  perfor- 
mances fresh,  he's  done  some  re-tooling  since 
his  last  tour,  trading  backing  tracks  for  loops. 

"I  was  a  bit  unhappy  with  the  way  1  was  play- 
ing live  previously.  I  was  basically  just  playing 
backing  tracks  from  the  computer  and  keyboard 
on  top.  In  the  last  couple  of  months  I've  put  a  lot 
of  work  into  developing  a  hew  live  setup  where  I 
spilt  up  all  the  songs  from  the  album  into  small 
loops  that  1  can  improvise  with,  so  the  good  thing 
is  that  this  time  its  a  bit  more  live  and  spontane- 
ous than  last  time,  which  hopefully  is  going  to 
create  some  interesting  results." 

Ulrich  Schnauss  plays  an  intimate  gig  at  the 
Rivoli  on  Wednesday,  Sept  26  with  Madrid  and 
Millimetrik.  Cover  is  $15. 
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the  blast  off  a  top  the  mighty,  three-stage  Sat- 
urn V  rocket,  where  the  capsule  is  accelerated 
to  speeds  exceeding  30,000  km/h — bullets,  by 
comparison,  only  travel  5,400  km/h — to  inser- 
tion into  lunar  orbit,  the  lunar  landing,  walking 
on  the  moon,  lunar  blast  off,  lunar  orbit  rendez- 
vous, and  finally  re-entry  through  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere where  temperatures  outside  the  craft 
reach  a  staggering  11,000°C.  Hearing  interviews 
with  people  who  actually  endured  all  of  this,  and 
lived  to  tell  about  it,  is  nothing  short  of  remark- 
able. 


FILM  REVIEW 


In  the  Shadow  of  the  Moon 


Directed  by  David  Sington 


Starring  Edwin  Aldrin, 
Jim  Lovell,  Hamson  Scfimitt 

Rating:  WW 


Shadow  also  gives  special  pause  to  important 
moments  in  Apollo  history:  the  fire  that  killed  the 
crew  of  Apollo  1  during  a  launch  pad  training  ex- 
ercise, Apollo  U's  history-making  moon  landing, 
Apollo  13's  close  brush  with  death,  and  the  pre- 
mature cancellation  of  the  Apollo  program  by  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  also  combats  the  sad  reality  that 
anyone  under  the  age  of  35  is  not  old  enough  to 
remember  a  manned  lunar  mission  firsthand. 

In  our  current  stunted  state  of  space  explora- 
tion (the  space  shuttle  and  International  Space 
Station  have  kept  manned  missions  tethered  to 
earth  orbit  since  Apollo)  and  with  our  less-than- 
hopeful  view  of  major  American  projects  (the 
"re-building"  of  Iraq),  it  is  inspiring  to  revisit  a 
time  when  major  risks  were  taken  with  vigor,  and 
lofty,  peaceful  goals  were  achieved  in  the  name 
of  all  mankind. 

So,  just  as  Dan  Quayle  received  a  dump-truck 
full  of  potatoes  after  misspelling  the  word  at  an 
elementary  school  spelling  bee  in  1992,  let's  hope 
someone  sends  Sherri  Shepherd  several  copies 
of  this  film,  just  so  she  can  watch  Bill  Anders, 
Frank  Borman,  and  Jim  Lovell  videotape  the  first 
recorded  earthrise,  shot  as  Apollo  8  emerged 
from  the  shadow  of  the  moon  and  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  full  splendour  of  our  strikingly 
spherical  planet. 
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HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  07/08  SEASON 


A  FUNNY  THINGS 

HAPPENED 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  FORUM 


September  2007 

Sun  Mon  Tue  Wed 

Ttiu 

Fri  Sat 

14  IS 

19 

20 

26 

27 

m  m 

Bool<  by 

Burt  Shevelove  &  Larry  Gelbart 

Music  &  Lyrics  by 
Stephen  Sondheim 

Directed  by 
Graham  Maxwell 
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Navigating  Nuit 
Blanclie 


Your  guide  to  this  weekend's  all-night  art  expo 


Matt  McGeachy 


Scotiabank  Nuit  Blanche  is  only  in  its 
second  year  in  Toronto,  but  already  it 
feels  like  a  city  tradition.  This  year's 
"free  all-night  contemporary  art  thing" 
promises  to  be  just  as  fun  and  just  as 
cutting-edge  as  it  was  in  its  inaugural 
year. 

Last  year,  despite  rain,  huge  num- 
bers of  Torontonians  came  out  to 
experience  free  contemporary  art 


created  by  artists  from  Toronto  and 
around  the  world.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  so  many  people  of  different  ages 
out  to  experience  fog  in  Philosopher's 
Walk  or  floating  lanterns  at  Victoria 
College's  Pearson  Garden  of  Peace  and 
Understanding.  For  this  night,  the  city 
was  alive  all  night  long  with  people 
out  to  appreciate  the  latest  art.  Queen 
Street  West  looked  like  rush  hour  on 
a  Friday  night:  bars  and  galleries  were 
full  of  people  enjoying  art  and  the 
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Nuit  Blanche  hopes  to  build  on  the 
momentum  gained  from  last  year's 
inaugural. 

community  that  comes  from  viewing 
it  with  others.  It  was  both  an  artistic 
and  a  civic  experience,  and  it  prom- 
ises to  bring  even  more  art  (and  more 
people)  this  year. 

Nuit  Blanche  in  Toronto  centers 
around  three  zones:  A,  B,  and  C,  which 
host  195  destinations.  Each  Zone  has 
a  curatorial  theme.  Zone  A,  which  in- 
cludes U  of  T  and  Bloor-Yorkville,  is 
curated  by  Rhonda  Corvese  entitled, 
"The  Sleep  of  Reason  Produces  Mon- 
sters." All  the  exhibits  in  Zone  A  will 
attempt  to  alarm  you  or  unsettle  you 
by  producing  an  effect  that  is  unex- 
pected. 1  have  high  hopes  for  "Depar- 
ture" (Mircea  Cantor  2005),  playing 
at  the  Isabel  Bader  Theatre  on  Vic's 
campus:  a  2  minute,  43  second  loop  of 
a  wolf  and  a  deer  in  a  room  together. 
It  promises  to  be  an  unnerving  experi- 
ence that  forces  the  viewer  to  confront 
the  possibility  of  watching  a  slaughter. 
Also  in  Zone  A,  don't  miss  your  chance 
to  get  inside  of  Lower  Bay  TTC  station 
in  "The  Ghost  Station"  (Kristen  Roos 
2007)  for  low-frequency  sounds.  The 
concept  sounds  flighty,  but  take  the 
opportunity  to  get  into  this  hidden 
part  of  Toronto  while  it's  open  to  you. 
And  in  room  066  of  the  Faculty  of  Ar- 
chitecture there  will  be  an  exact  rep- 
lica of  Toronto's  nuclear  fall-out  shel- 
ter, "Aurora  Readiness  Centre"  (Annie 
MacDonell  2007)! 

Zone  B  extends  west  from  Spadina 
out  to  the  Distillery  District,  and  from 
College  south  to  the  waterfront.  Mi- 
chelle Jacques  curates  with  a  focus 
on  the  heterogeneity  of  the  neighbour- 
hoods, entitled  "At  the  Corner  of  Time 
and  Place."  Of  particular  interest  will  be 
"What  Will  You  Do?"  (Nina  Czegledy  et 
al.  2007),  which  invites  participants  to 
interact  by  sending  an  SMS  text  mes- 
sage saying  what  you  will  do  to  help 
stop  climate  change.  Responses  will 
be  posted  to  the  board  in  minutes.  Be 
sure  to  check  out  "Where  There  Are 
Trees  Standing  in  the  Water"  (Hannah 
Claus  2007),  a  light  installation  on  the 
historic  George  Brown  House. 

Zone  C  is  located  in  Queen  West.  Ca- 
milla Singh  curates  a  dream  world  in 
our  city  entitled  "Supernatural  City." 
There  are  plenty  of  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions here,  but  be  sure  to  stop  in  to 
the  local  galleries  that  will  be  open 
all  night  and  see  what  Toronto  artists 
have  to  offer.  If  the  galleries  aren't  your 
thing,  check  out  "Locust"  (Noboru 
Tsubaki  2005),  a  giant  inflated  locust 
in  Lamport  Stadium  on  King  West. 

The  TTC  has  extended  service  for 
Nuit  Blanche,  so  remember  that  a 
day  pass  is  good  for  two  adults  on 
weekends.  Don't  miss  this  chance  to 
encounter  contemporary  art  that  may 
move  you,  unnerve  you,  or  just  piss 
you  off.  More  important  is  that  the  rest 
of  the  city  will  be  out  with  you. 

For  more  information  visit: 
scotiabanknuitblanche.  ca. 
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Calculating  Caribou 

U  of  T  grad  produces  bedroom  masterpieces 
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Rob  Duffy 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Be  careful  the  next  time  you  silently 
curse  the  person  next  to  you  in  class  for 
chatting  too  much  or  hogging  the  arm- 
rest— they  might  just  turn  out  to  be  a 
rock  star.  This  dream  is  slowly  turning 
into  reality  for  U  of  T  alum  Dan  Snaith, 
who  performs  under  the  name  Caribou 
and  has  just  released  his  fourth  album. 

The  new  record,  Andorra,  is  Snaith's 
first  release  on  Merge  Records,  recent- 
ly tipped  by  Rolling  Stone  as  a  potential 
breakout — not  bad  for  a  guy  who  spent 
the  late  90s  hanging  out  at  University 
College  and  making  music  on  a  com- 
puter in  his  dorm  room. 

"1  made  my  first  and  part  of  my  sec- 
ond albums  while  1  was  a  student  at  U 
of  T,"  said  Snaith.  "This  was  the  first  al- 
bum I've  made  while  I  wasn't  a  student 
at  the  same  time." 

He  looks  back  fondly  on  the  time  he 
spent  pursuing  not  only  a  career  in  mu- 
sic, but  a  Bachelor  of  Mathematics  as 
well. 

"I  was  always  doing  both,  which  1  re- 
ally liked,  because  being  a  student  is 
a  flexible  lifestyle.  For  example,  I  was 
a  TA  at  U  of  T  and  didn't  have  to  work 
apart  from  that,  so  the  student  life  was 
good  to  be  able  to  make  music  without 
having  to  worry  about  working." 

Snaith  released  his  first  two  records 
under  the  name  Manitoba,  but  hit  a  ma- 
jor snag  in  2004  when  he  was  hit  with 
a  lawsuit  by  Handsome  Dick  Manitoba, 
singer  of  The  Dictators,  a  70s  punk 


Caribou,  aka  Daniel  Snaith,  plays  the 
Rivoli  on  Sunday. 

band  from  New  York. 

Snaith  explained,  "We  were  doing  a 
gig  in  L.A.  and  I  got  served  with  a  court 
subpoena  just  before  we  went  on  stage 
by  a  private  investigator  that  the  guy 
had  hired.  1  couldn't  even  believe  it." 
Choosing  not  to  ring  up  the  $500,000 
legal  fees  that  it  would  cost  to  fight 
the  suit,  Snaith  decided  to  change  the 
band's  name. 

Ironically,  it  was  on  a  trip  through  the 
province  of  Manitoba  that  he  settled  on 
the  name  Caribou,  and  the  band's  pro- 
file has  been  rising  ever  since. 

While  his  first  few  records  were 
electronica-based,  featuring  heavy 
percussion  and  sparse  vocals,  Andorra 
is  Snaith's  first  venture  into  the  pop 
realm.  The  record  combines  the  per- 
cussive elements  of  Snaith's  electronic 


beginnings  with  a  quickly  developing 
pop  sensibility. 

"I  felt  1  had  never  written  proper  pop 
songs  before,  so  the  real  focus  for  me 
was  making  melodies  and  harmonies 
that  were  really  strong."  Andorra  sees 
Snaith  singing  more  than  ever  before, 
and  he  stressed  the  importance  that 
he  placed  on  vocals  when  crafting  the 
album. 

"The  voice  is  a  totally  unique  instru- 
ment for  conveying  emotion  and  con- 
necting with  people.  1  wanted  to  give 
the  compositions  1  was  writing  as  much 
emotional  weight  as  possible." 

The  result  of  this  new  direction  is  an 
album  reminiscent  of  60s  psychedelia, 
with  an  element  of  the  Beach  Boys'  ba- 
roque-pop compositions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  explores  new 
territory  with  each  Caribou  disc,  Snaith 
is  determined  to  continue  writing,  per- 
forming and  recording  every  part  of 
each  album  by  himself.  He  claimed  that 
working  alone  simply  comes  naturally 
to  him,  saying,  "I'm  so  used  to  working 
this  way.  It  would  almost  be  strange  for 
me  to  be  with  a  band  in  a  proper  record- 
ing studio.  I've  never  really  recorded  in 
that  environment  at  all." 

Having  completed  his  Ph.D.  in  Math- 
ematics at  Imperial  College  London, 
Snaith  is  now  living  in  England,  and  it 
appears  he  has  put  academia  aside,  at 
least  for  now. 

"It  was  really  hectic  when  we  were 
touring  a  lot  more  and  the  albums  were 
getting  a  higher  profile,  taking  up  a  lot 
more  of  my  time.  Being  a  student  was 
getting  to  be  a  bit  crazy  at  the  end." 


AN  EMOTIONAL  POWERHOUSE 
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DEPTH  AND  HUMANITY 

Peter  Travers,  Rolling  Stone 

DIRECTOR  SEAN  PENN  JOINS  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  MASTERs!.. 

QUITE  SIMPLY  ONE  OF  THE  YEAR'S  GREAT  FILMS." 

Nick  Roddick.  The  Evening  Standard 

"AN  UNFORGETTABLE  CINEMATIC  EXPERIENCE" 
Pete  Hammond,  Maxim 

"AN  AMAZING  PERSONAL  JOURNEY  THAT  WILL  TOUCH  YOU  DEEPLY. 

Jeffrey  Lyons,  NBC's  Reel  Talk 

"AN  INSTANT  CLASSIC 

Ben  L^ons,  EI 

"POSITIVELY  AMAZING' 
Rex  Reed,  The  New  York  Observer 
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Check  out  Uof  T  Sustainability  Week  at  Hart  House 

Wednesday,  September  16^*^ 


SUSTAINABILITY  FAIR  & 
LOCAL  FOOD  CHALLENGE 

$S  LUNCH 

12  noon  -  2pm 

And  from  7  to  9pm... 
ECO  ECO  PUB  &  PARTY 
with  DJ  Wes  Allen 

BONUS:  FREE  Bus  trip  &  tour 
Evergreen's  Brickworks  Farmers  Market 

Saturday,  September  29th 

Bus  leaves  Hart  House  at  9:30am  -  returns  1 2:30pm 
Register  at  Sustainability  Fair 


Get  green  tips  from: 

•  Evergreea  •  Chocosol  •  The  Toronto  Green  Team 

•  UTERN  •  UofT  Sustainability  Office  •  Food  Share 

•  UTCARE  •  Green  Perspectives 

•  Students  Against  Climate  Change 


Tomato  Puree 
Workshop 


2-4  pm 


Questions?? 

Ideas?? 
Want  to  join 
the  Hart  House 
Sustainability 
Committee? 

Contact 
416.946.8391 
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1  go  to  www.mysurvey.ca/varsity 
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we  want  your  opinion  on  products  and  services.  »  . 
there  is  no  membership  and  no  fees. 

the  more  surveys  you  complete,  the  more  .  -i 
chances  you'll  have  to  win.  'o4l 
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//SOLOSCENESTER 


Hevin  Drew  steps  into  the  spotlight  with  new  album 
of  personal  reflections 


KATHY 
BAKER 

MARIA 
BELLO 

MARC 
BLUCAS 

EMILY 
BLUNT 

AMY 
BRENNEMAN 

HUGH 
DANCY 

MAGGIE 
GRACE 

JIMMY 
SMITS 

KEVIN 
ZEGERS 

AND  LYNN 
REDGRAVE 

HILARIOUS! 


-Karen  Durbin,  ELLE  MAGAZINE 

"^DESPERATE  HOUSEA/VIVES' 
MEETS  JANE  AUSTEN. 

GREAT  PERFORMANCES  IN  THIS  MODERN  TAKE 
ON  THE  CLASSICS  OF  LOVE  AND  RELATIONSHIPS.' 

-Jeanne  Wolf,  PARADE  MAGAZINE 


"DELICIOUS!" 

-NOW  MAGAZINE 
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jane  austen 

book  club 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  KNOW  THE  BOOKS  TO  BE  IN  THE  CLUB. 
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OPENS  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  VARSITY  CINEMAS  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28TH! 
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Since  it  seems  like  every  member  of 
everyone's  favourite  sprawling  local 
indie-rock  collective  Broken  Social 
Scene  is  busy  with  their  own  vari- 
ous musical  pursuits,  it  makes  sense 
that  their  charming  slacker  front- 
man,  Kevin  Drew,  would  finally  put 
his  name  on  an  album  of  his  own.  But 
look  a  little  closer  at  his  recently  re- 
leased record,  and  you'll  notice  that 
even  though  Spirit  If. . .  is  a  solo  effort, 
it's  still  being  billed  as  "Broken  Social 
Scene  Presents"  (the  band  is  also 
hoping  to  put  out  solo  releases  by 
bassist  Brendan  Canning  and  drum- 
mer Justin  Peroff  down  the  road). 

Not  that  Drew  would  have  it  any 
other  way — in  fact,  most  of  the  ex- 
tended BSS  family  lends  a  hand  on 
Spirit  If...,  and  much  of  the  old  crew 
will  come  together  again  to  act  as 
the  backing  band  for  his  live  shows 
in  support  of  the  record,  including 
a  sold-out  hometown  gig  at  Lee's 
Palace  this  week.  Tfie  Varsity  chat- 
ted with  the  affable  indie  icon  last 
week  over  pints  on  a  local  patio  as  he 
chain-smoked,  text-messaged,  and 
chided  idling  drivers. 
— TABASSUMSIDDIQUI 


Tabassum  Siddiquh  Once  you  decided 
Spirit  If. . .  (which  was  initially  born 
out  of  BSS  recording  sessions  with 
pals/producers  Charles  Spearin  and 
Ohad  Benchetrit  of  Do  Make  Say 
Think)  was  going  to  be  a  solo  album, 
did  that  change  your  approach  to 
things? 

Kevin  Drew:  It  changed  the  idea  of  how 
things  were  going  to  sound  for  me. 
It  made  me  do  things  where  I  didn't 
care  so  much.  Anything  that  was  em- 
barrassing intrigued  me  even  more. 
When  it's  yours,  you  have  a  free 
speech  where  no  powers  that  be  are 
going  to  tell  you  what  to  do;  you  don't 
have  any  allegiance  to  making  sure 
that  other  people  are  getting  heard 
and  stuff  like  that.  So  having  a  differ- 
ent outlook  on  things,  different  opin- 
ions, was  wonderful. 

The  'Broken  Social  Scene  Presents' 
series  kind  of  came  up  as  a  way  of 
keeping  our  name  within  us,  and  we 
also  start  up  a  new  way  of  filtering  out 
more  music  that  doesn't  have  to  go 
under  what  BSS  has  now  become — 
this  big  band  with  all  the  people  and 
the  guests  and  the  strings  and  the  ur- 
gency and  all  that  shit. 

TS:  You've  mentioned  that  you  prefer 
the  writing  and  recording  process  over 

touring. 

KO:  My  dream  for  me  is  to  find  peace 
with  being  on  the  road  all  the  time — 
to  find  peace  with  being  away  from 
my  love,  find  peace  with  not  having 
a  house  half  the  time  and  always  run- 
ning around...  I  fought  it  for  the  past 
year  and  half,  and  I  lost.  So  now  I  have 
to  accept  my  defeat  and  realize  that  if 
1  want  to  continue  to  do  stuff  like  this, 
1  have  to  find  some  peace  with  it. 

TS-.And  now  that  you're  about  to  head 
out  on  the  road  again  in  support  of 
this  album,  how  are  you  going  to  deal? 

KD:  The  drinking  has  to  stop,  because 
that  just  gets  introduced  to  you  in  a 
way  where  you're  like,  'Wow,  I  just 
made  a  couple  hundred  bucks  to- 
night and  now  I'm  going  to  drink!'  I 
have  a  lot  of  friends  who  drink  a  lot 
because  it's  just  constantly  there 
for  you  all  the  time,  every  show.  So 
that's  the  main  element  that  1  have 
to  tackle,  because  I  can't  sing  every 
night  and  get  drunk  every  night — it's 
just  not  good  for  the  body,  mind,  and 
soul. 

Broken  Social  Scene  plays  Kevin 
Drew's  Spirit  If...  at  Lee's  Palace 
Friday,  Sept  27.  Sold  out 
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A  man,  a  plan,  a  planet:  Mars  Direct 

Hosted  by  the  Astronomy  and  Space  Exploration  Society,  Dr.  Robert  Zubrin  recently  spoke  at  U  of  T  about  his 
ambitious  plan  to  get  humans  to  Mars  before  the  end  of  the  next  decade 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Dr.  Robert  Zubrin  is  an  ambitious  man  with  an 
equally  ambitious  idea:  he  not  only  wants  to  see 
humans  on  Mars  in  seven  years,  he  also  has  a 
workable  plan  to  make  it  a  reality. 

After  flexing  its  technological  muscles  with  the 
1969  moon  landing,  it  seemed  only  logical  that 
NASA  would  next  aim  for  Mars.  Once  our  life- 
less moon  was  scoured  and  analysed  from  every 
angle,  the  possibility  of  sending  astronauts  to 
the  potentially  life-filled  surface  of  the  red  planet 
seemed  within  grasp.  With  its  apparently  dry  riv- 
erbeds and  ice-capped  poles.  Mars  has  remained 
a  tantalizing  target  for  space  programs  and  the 
governments  that  fund  them.  What  happened? 
Why  aren't  we  there  yet? 

As  far  as  Zubrin  is  concerned,  we  should  be 
able  to  get  there  soon.  He  expressed  the  nature  of 
the  problem  using  a  simple  analogy: 

"In  principle,  it  can  take  any  amount  of  rope  to 
connect  two  posts  separated  by  10  metres.  The 
issue  is  whether  you  want  to  connect  the  posts 
or  sell  rope." 

In  other  words,  a  bare-bones  mission  designed 
to  keep  costs  low  while  still  sending  people  to 
Mars  is  feasible  but  unappealing  to  the  numerous 
corporations  contracted  by  NASA  to  design  and 
manufacture  the  necessary  equipment. 

Politicians  also  complicate  the  issue.  Bush  has 
declared  that  before  America  goes  to  Mars,  there 
must  first  be  a  launch  pad  on  the  moon.  A  not- 
so-subtle  land  grab,  the  lunar  base  also  carries 
a  huge  price  tag  of  U.S.  $450  billion.  But  there's 
another  problem  with  Bush's  plan:  it  just  doesn't 
make  sense. 

"Flying  to  the  moon  before  going  to  Mars  is  like 
flying  to  Saskatoon  on  your  way  to  Chicago,"  said 
Zubrin. 

Zubrin's  plan  is  much  more  elegant  and  direct. 
Rather  than  building  Deathstar-sized  space  ships 
or  lunar  Cape  Canaverals,  his  proposed  five-year 
mission  plan  would  involve  launching  unmanned 
ships  to  prepare  for  a  manned  vehicle.  The  beauty 
of  the  idea  is  that  it  can  be  accomplished  using 
current  technology  and  allows  for  four  different 
backup  plans  should  something  go  wrong,  which 
is  all  too  often  the  case  in  space  exploration. 

Contrary  to  common  perception,  the  biggest 
hurdle  that  we  face  in  the  race  to  Mars  is  not  the 
distance.  With  today's  spacecraft,  the  voyage  to 
the  planet  would  last  only  200  days.  Instead,  the 
challenge  has  to  do  with  weight:  specifically,  how 
to  get  our  astronauts  off  the  launch  pad  with 
enough  supplies  to  make  it  there  and  back. 

Zubrin's  plan  sidesteps  those  constraints.  Rath- 
er than  launching  one  huge  ship.  Mars  Direct  is 
broken  down  into  several  smaller  launches.  First 
off  the  ground  would  be  an  unmanned  vessel  con- 
taining c»n  Earth-return  vehicle  and  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered surface  vehicle  designed  to  run  atmosphere- 
processing  machinery.  Martian  atmosphere  is 
95  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  a  chemical  that  can 
catalyze  a  series  of  chemical  reactions  to  produce 
methane,  the  fuel  that  would  get  astronauts  home. 
This  ability  to  make  propellant  on  Mars  would  al- 
low the  Ecirth-return  vehicle  to  be  launched  from 
Earth  with  empty  gas  tanks.  This  key  step,  which 
has  already  been  successfully  tested  at  full  scale, 
is  critical  to  the  potential  success  of  the  mission. 

Says  Zubrin,  "You  have  to  ask  yourself:  why  is 
the  Mars  mission  so  heavy  In  the  first  place?  75 
per  cent  of  what  they  are  shipping  to  Mars  is  the 
propellant  to  come  home.  That's  what  makes  the 
[Mars  Direct]  mission  sing:  95  per  cent  of  your  re- 
turn propellant  comes  from  Mars." 

The  window  of  time  suitable  for  launching  a  mis- 
sion to  Mars  opens  up  once  every  two  years.  This 
means  that  by  second  ship's  launch  time,  NASA 
would  already  know  if  there  would  be  enough  pro- 
pellant to  bring  the  astronauts  home  safely.  This 
second  part  of  the  mission  would  launch  four 
brave  souls  towards  the  red  planet,  a  voyage  last- 
ing six  months.  After  landing  on  Mars,  the  crew 
would  spend  18  months  conducting  research  and 


thoroughly  exploring  the  planet.  The  astronauts 
would  then  use  the  fully  fuelled  return  vehicle  to 
travel  back  to  Earth.  As  a  backup,  a  second  Earth- 
return  vehicle  would  be  launched  during  the  as- 
tronauts' time  on  Mars,  in  case  the  original  did  not 
work.  If  this  Earth-return  vehicle  is  not  needed,  it 
could  be  used  by  future  missions. 

Another  safeguard  built  into  the  mission  de- 
sign is  a  methane-powered  rover,  complete  with 
habitat  module.  With  a  range  of  1,000  kilometres, 
the  rover  would  allow  the  team  to  reach  the  addi- 
tional Earth-return  vehicle  if  it  happened  to  miss 
its  designated  landing  spot. 

These  saifeguards — criticcd  for  a  mission  so  far 
from  home — are  a  big  step  forward  from  the  origi- 
nal Apollo  missions.  The  abort  protocol  for  those 
missions  was  simple:  "If  anything  goes  wrong, 
you  quit  and  go  home,"  said  Zubrin. 

Venturing  farther  into  the  reaches  of  space  pres- 
ents a  unique  set  of  challenges.  The  most  hazard- 
ous parameter  to  consider  is  not  one  that  would 
immediately  spring  to  mind  for  most  people:  ra- 
diation. Solar  flares  are  a  large  source  of  radiation 
and  can  deliver  fatal  doses  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
Frustratingly,  they  occur  about  once  a  year  on  an 
Irregular  basis.  The  Mars  Direct  plan  has  a  conve- 
nient way  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  By  storing 
their  food  and  water  around  a  small  room  in  the 
centre  of  the  living  quarters,  the  astronauts  can 
hide  out  during  solar  flares,  with  the  solid  matter 
blocking  deadly  radiation.  "Our  pantry  becomes 
our  storm  shelter,"  says  Zubrin.  With  advanced 
warning  from  Earth-based  monitoring  systems, 
the  astronauts  would  be  given  plenty  of  time  to 
reach  their  safe  haven.  Another  type  of  radiation, 
the  mysterious  "cosmic  radiation,"  is  less  serious 
in  nature.  The  exposure  levels  that  the  astronauts 
are  expected  to  endure  would  increase  their  likeli- 
hood of  getting  cancer  by  only  one  per  cent. 

If  the  price  tag  for  the  Mars  Direct  mission 
seems  astronomical — a  cool  $20  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion— it  seems  less  so  when  compared  to  the  infla- 
tion-adjusted $135  billion  cost  of  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. Considering  NASA's  2007  operating  budget 
is  over  $16  billion,  Mars  Direct  seems  affordable, 
even  if  sizeable  cost  overruns  were  to  occur. 

With  improving  technology  and  a  quickly-filling 


planet,  the  case  for  sending  people  to  Mars  grows 
stronger.  More  than  just  a  scientific  curiosity. 
Mars  could  potentially  prove  profitable  in  the  long 
run.  With  rich  mineral  deposits,  including  large 
amounts  of  deuterium  (a  valuable  nuclear  fuel), 
mining  and  resource  exploitation  will  be  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  humanity's  future  endeavours 
on  the  red  planet.  Even  more  pressing  is  the  immi- 
nent overcrowding  of  Earth  and  the  eventual  food 
shortfall.  A  terraformed  Mars  capable  of  growing 
crops  could  support  and  provide  space  for  the  hu- 


//MARS:  PLANETARY  PROFILE 

Origin  of  name:  Mars,  the  Roman  god  of  war. 
Also  commonly  known  as  the  "Red  Planet." 

Surface  gravity:  0.376g 

Axial  tilt:  25.19° 

Volume:  1.B318  x  10"  km'  (0.151  Earth  volumes) 

Mass:  6.4185  x  10"  kg  (0.107  Earth  masses) 

Surface  temperature:  Ranges  from  -87  °C  to 
-5°C 

Atmospheric  composition  (approximate  values): 
95.7%  CG^,  2.7%  Nitrogen,  1.6%  Argon,  0.2%  0, 
and  small  amounts  of  other  compounds 

Satellites:  Two  moons,  called  Phobos  and 
Deimos.  They  may  be  captured  asteroids,  as 
they  are  irregularly  shaped. 

Visibility:  Can  be  seen  from  the  Earth  with  the 
naked  eye.  Its  brightness  is  only  surpassed  by 
Venus,  the  moon  and  the  sun. 

Colour:  Mars  is  orange-red  on  its  surface  due  to 
the  presence  of  iron  oxide  (rust) 


All  of  this  hinges  on  actually  reaching  Mars,  of 
course.  If  Zubrin  had  funding  for  the  project  to- 
day, he  is  convinced  that  we  could  set  foot  on  the 
planet  by  2014.  It  may  well  be  wishful  thinking, 
but  the  point  that  Zubrin  wanted  to  get  across 
was  clear. 

"If  used  correctly,  the  same  resources  that 
make  Mars  interesting  can  make  it  attainable." 

For  more  information  about  future  Astronomy 
and  Space  Exploration  Society  events,  visit  asx. 

sa.utoronto.ca 


Features  of  note:  Has  the  highest  known  volcano 
and  mountain  in  the  solar  system.  Named 
Olympus  Mons,  it  is  26  kilometres  high  (over 
three  times  the  high  of  Mt.  Everest).  As  well,  the 
planet  has  ice  on  its  north  and  south  poles  and 
many  interesting  geological  features  (some  that 
appear  to  be  dry  river  beds)  that  suggest  that 
there  may  have  once  been  liquid  water  on  Mars. 
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Delta  Biotech  Society:  a  change  in  attitude 


Dan  Rios 
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A  2006  report  on  biotechnology  noted 
that,  on  the  whole,  Canadian  entre- 
preneurs in  the  field  are  risk-adverse. 
Recent  development  projects  such  as 
the  MaRS  Discovery  District  research 
centre  on  College  Street  are  attempt- 
ing to  break  the  ice,  but  more  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  A  group  of  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  took  note 
of  the  report's  findings  and  developed 
what  they  thought  would  be  an  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  problem:  get  Cana- 
dian students  involved  in  biotechnol- 
ogy while  they  are  still  young. 
Undergraduate  students  at  U  of  T 


often  find  themselves  streamed  into 
specific  career  paths,  and  rarely  have 
an  opportunity  to  interact  with  stu- 
dents outside  of  their  area  of  interest. 
For  life  science  students,  career  paths 
such  as  attending  medical  school  or 
pharmacy  studies  are  overempha- 
sized and  seen  as  the  only  choices 
available.  A  new  student-based  initia- 
tive known  as  the  Delta  Biotech  Soci- 
ety is  setting  out  to  change  these  at- 
titudes at  the  undergraduate  level. 

Justin  Chakma,  one  of  the  group's 
founders,  explained:  "We  found  that 
the  majority  of  our  colleagues  desired 
to  enter  medical  school.  There  was 
little  passion  for  the  subject  mate- 


rial, or  understanding  of  the  broader 
purpose  or  point  to  it.  Most  students 
were  completely  unaware  of  this 
whole  other  realm  of  development  in 
biotechnology.  One-on-one  patient 
care  is  enormously  rewarding  and  im- 
portant, but  what  if  you  could  help  a 
million  patients  in  one  go  by  joining  a 
biomedical  start-up?" 

Chakma  and  his  co-founders,  Tim 
Zhao  and  Ray  Guo,  are  trying  to  in- 
troduce students  to  the  possibility  of 
pursuing  a  career  in  biotechnology 
and  give  them  an  appreciation  for 
entrepreneurship  through  three  dif- 
ferent activities:  seminars,  case  stud- 
ies, and  a  magazine  published  by  the 
group. 

The  seminars  allow  students  to  get 
up  close  and  personal  with  CEOs, 
venture  capitalists  and  scientists, 
and  learn  from  their  experiences  first- 
hand. In  the  case  studies,  students  try 
their  hand  at  running  a  theoretical 
biopharmaceutical  company.  They 
prepare  by  critically  analyzing  20  to 
30  page  long  scenarios  that  include 
drug  descriptions,  product  develop- 
ment information,  and  financial  state- 
ments. 

The  group's  new  magazine,  Bio- 
Synergy,  features  interviews  from 
such  names  in  biotechnology  as 
Dr.  Daniel  Vasella,  CEO  of  Novartis, 
and  Stephen  Scherer  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  Student-written 
articles  covering  issues  from  gene 
therapy  to  personalized  medicine 
are  also  a  part  of  each  issue.  The 
magazine  was  inspired  by  Chakma's 
previous  experience  with  the  US- 
based  Journal  of  Young  Investigators, 
which  had  undergraduate  students 
across  16  countries  writing  science 
articles. 

Delta  Biotech  Society's  activities 
caught  the  eye  of  David  Naylor,  who 
asked  them  to  follow  up  with  a  report 
on  undergraduate  biotechnology 
education  describing  initiatives  at 
Stanford  and  other  universities.  This 
report  started  discussions  among  de- 
partment chairs  over  how  to  revamp 
the  current  biotechnology-related 
course  offerings  at  the  University  of 
Toronto — to  the  point  where  Terry 


Amburgey,  a  professor  at  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management,  is  attempting 
to  create  a  course  that  brings  together 
undergraduate  life  sciences  and  com- 
merce students  in  a  class  format  simi- 
lar to  MBA  programs. 

"Biotechnology  requires  both  sci- 
entists and  businessmen,"  said  Am- 
burgey. "You'll  often  have  the  science 
students  explaining  to  the  business- 
types  why  this  particular  protein  in- 
teracts with  this  receptor  the  way  it 
does,  and  the  implications  for  drug 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
business-types  explain  how  cash-flow 
models  work  and  why  they're  relevant 
to  biotechnology." 

Such  efforts  to  move  beyond  a  ca- 
reer-centric environment  are  also 
reflected  in  a  new  U  of  T  curriculum 
report  that  urges  a  move  away  from 
the  British-style  career-focused  sys- 
tem towards  a  more  American  liberal 
arts  education.  It  may  be  the  case  that 
early  interactions  between  students 
from  various  programs  could  help  im- 
prove the  often  complicated  relation- 
ships between  doctors,  scientists  and 
investors. 

Chakma  is  confident  in  the  group's 
initiatives. 

"We  believe  our  grassroots  move- 
ment for  entrepreneurship  comple- 
ments broader  initiatives  to  bring  to- 
gether scientists,  venture  capitalists 
and  entrepreneurs.  Undergraduate, 
graduate,  engineering,  commerce, 
medical — all  kinds  of  students  are 
coming  together  because  they  want 
to  make  a  fundamental  difference  to 
humanity  through  biotechnology. 
Our  dream  is  to  catalyze  the  birth  of 
the  next  generation  of  biotech  pio- 
neers. People  say  that  entrepreneurs 
are  born.  We  disagree.  All  it  takes  is  a 
little  bit  of  exposure." 

The  Delta  Biotech  Society  will  be  hold- 
ing a  general  meeting  on  Thursday, 
September  27  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  MaRS 
building  (101  College  St).  For  members 
of  the  public  interested  in  participating 
or  learning  more  about  the  group's  ac- 
tivities, further  information  is  available 
at  deltabiotech.org. 
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Do  you  have  ASTHMA? 


Participants  Wanted  for  Research  Study 
for  Asthma  Therapy 

Candidates  must  be: 

•  1 8  years  or  older 

•  non-smoker 

•  willing  to  receive  investigational 
medication  and  physical  exams 


f  you  are  interested, 
Please  call  our  clinic:  (416)  921-7707 
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THE  4  PREVENTABLE 
STRAINS  OF 
MENINGOCOCCAL 
MENINGITIS  CAN  BE 
DEVASTATING. 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  PROTECT 
YOURSELF  FROM  ALL 
U  WITH  MENACTRA®. 

You  may  have  already  been  vaccinated  against  strain  C. 
But  what  about  the  other  strains  that  occur  in  Canada? 
MENACTRA®  can  protect  you  against  all  U  vaccine- 
preventabLe  strains  of  meningococcal  disease  —  A,  C, 
Y  and  W-135.  In  Canada,  there  is  currently  no  vaccine 
available  to  protect  against  strain  B.  Outcomes  of 
meningococcal  meningitis  can  range  from  full  recovery 
to  permanent  disability  or  death.  In  fatal  cases  of 
meningococcal  meningitis,  death  can  occur  v\/ithin  24- to 
48  hours  after  the  symptoms  appear. 

Visit  a  clinic  at  your  school  to  find  out  more  about 
protection  with  MENACTRA®. 

For  more  information  about  meningitis,  visit  the 
Meningitis  Research  Foundation  of  Canada  website 
at  www.meningitis.ca. 


sanofi  pasteur 

1755  Steeles  Avenue  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M2R  3T4 


MENACTRA®  is  a  vaccine  licensed  to  prevent  meningitis  and  other 
meningococcal  diseases  caused  by  bacteria  called  Neisseria 
meningitidis  (strains  A,  C,  Y  and  W-135).  This  vaccine  may  be  used  in 
persons  2  to  55  years  old.  It  does  not  protect  against  meningococcal 
disease  caused  by  strain  B  (which  is  non-vaccine-preventable). 
The  length  of  protection  is  currently  not  known.  As  with  all  vaccines, 
100%  protection  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

MENACTRA®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  sanofi  pasteur 
Copyright  ©  2007  Sanofi  Pasteur  Limited.  All  rigfits  reserved. 


Menactra 


Meningococcal  (Groups  A,CY  and  W-135) 
Polysaccharide  Diphtheria  Toxoid  Conjugate  Vaccine 

Protect  yourself  now. 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


Kicking  grass! 


Women's  soccer  wins  again 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


With  the  struggles  of  University  of  To- 
ronto's football  and  rugby  teams  so 
well  documented,  one  could  certainly 
say  (metaphorically)  that  the  grass  is 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  pitch 
(since  the  Varsity  Centre  field  is  ac- 
tually synthetic  turf).  The  women's 
soccer  team  is  off  to  its  best  start  in 
five  years  (5-1-2)  currently  sitting  in 
second  place  in  the  Eastern  Confer- 
ence, behind  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees. 
But  head  coach  Beth  McCharles,  re- 
calling her  early  experiences,  can  em- 
pathize with  her  Blues  colleagues:  "I 
can't  speak  for  the  other  coaches,  but 
it  takes  a  while  to  build  up  a  team.  You 
need  to  have  patience  to  get  there.  It's 
like  you're  starting  from  zero-it's  go- 
ing to  take  a  long  time  to  get  to  ten." 
Its  only  four  years  and  already,  Mc- 
Charles' hard  work  is  starting  to  pay 
dividends.  From  recruiting  players 
to  instilling  a  new  philosophy  for  the 
team,  it  really  has  been  a  grassroots 
revival.  The  lady  Blues  are  a  formida- 
ble team,  well-balanced  and  skilled. 
Many  of  the  players  McCharles 
brought  in  when  she  first  took  over 
in  2003  are  also  entering  their  fourth 
years,  and  that  maturity  has  shown 
on  the  field. 

"We've  been  in  development  mode 
for  the  past  couple  of  years,"  said 
team  captain  Katie  Hill,  a  freshman 
when  McCharles  arrived.  "We're  re- 
ally coming  together  this  season,  the 
young  players  are  stepping  up,  and 
we  expect  to  go  all  the  way." 

It's  the  kind  of  confidence  that  only 
comes  with  experience.  The  right  de- 
fender has  seen  a  team  that  struggled 
to  win  even  one  game  in  2003  (1-4-5) 
grow  into  one  that  can't  seem  to  lose 


Golden  girls:  Heidi  Borgman  (seen  above)  and  the  women's  soccer  team,  hope  to  strike  OUA  gold  with  their  first  championship  in  2007. 


even  when  they,  aren't  playing  well. 

Coach  McCharles  certainly  wasn't 
pleased  following  a  1-0  victory  over 
Carleton  this  past  weekend.  The 
Blues  strayed  from  a  strategy  of  forc- 
ing the  competition  to  adjust  to  their 
line  up,  one  that  has  made  them  suc- 
cessful so  far  this  season. 

"When  a  team  plays  a  direct  game 
against  us,  we  need  to  keep  it  on  the 
pitch  and  play  a  possession  game," 
said  the  Blues  coach  following  the 
game.  "We  started  playing  too  much 
of  a  direct  style  ourselves,  keeping 


the  ball  in  the  air,  and  that's  one  thing 
that  we  need  to  improve  on." 

The  Blues  will  need  to  work  this 
out  before  they  face  Queen's  later 
this  week.  Last  year's  OUA  silver 
medalist.  Queen's  eliminated  U  of  T 
in  the  2006  OUA  quarter-finals.  They 
find  themselves  in  unfamiliar  terri- 
tory this  season,  trailing  the  Blues  by 
a  point  in  the  standings.  Still,  coach 
McCharles  remembers  last  season's 
defeat  well. 

"Of  course  there's  always  revenge 
against  Queen's.  They've  eliminated 


us  twice  in  the  last  two  years.  But 
we're  a  better  team  this  year  and  I'm 
very  confident  in  saying  that.  We  just 
need  to  take  it  to  them  and  put  the 
ball  in  the  net,  and  we'll  come  up  with 
the  win." 

If  the  Blues  had  difficulty  playing 
against  Carleton,  it  is  imperative  that 
they  learn  from  their  mistakes  by  Sat- 
urday, as  Queen's  employs  a  similar 
offensive  approach.  "Queens  is  tradi- 
tionally a  very  offensive  team.  They 
play  direct  style  and  keep  the  ball  in 
the  air,"  McCharles  said.  "They're  not 


as  physical  as  Carleton,  but  they're 
better  technically,  and  are  always  a 
good  rival  for  us." 

This  past  weekened,  facing  the  af- 
forementioned  Carleton  Ravens,  the 
Blues  had  to  remain  patient  in  order 
to  grind  out  a  1-0  victory.  The  game, 
though  quick-paced,  was  beset  with 
sloppy  play,  which  Blues  captain  Ka- 
tie Hill  attributed  to  a  lack  of  commu- 
nication. Carleton  came  out  aggres- 
sive, keeping  the  Blues'  defence  on 
their  toes  by  playing  the  ball  in  the 
air,  but  overall  there  were  few  scor- 
ing chances  early  in  the  game.  The 
pace  especially  wasn't  conducive  to 
the  Blues  style,  as  their  skilled  play- 
ers usually  allows  them  to  play  a 
more  creative  and  controlled  game. 
It  wasn't  until  the  29th  minute  of  the 
first  half  that  their  patience  finally 
paid  off,  as  second-year  forward 
Erica  Basso  scored  her  fourth  goal 
of  the  season  on  a  cross  from  the  18 
yard  box. 

Basso,  one  of  the  top  scorers  in  the 
OUA  (currently  ranked  7th)  is  just  one 
of  the  many  accomplished  players  on 
the  roster  this  year.  Striker  Rebecca 
Vos  is  also  having  a  solid  season,  as 
is  mid-fielder  Guinevere  Kern.  But 
the  story  in  this  game  was  all  about 
defense.  Blues  goaltender  Mary-Anne 
Barnes,  recently  named  the  OUA's 
athlete  of  the  week  after  her  fifth 
shutout  of  the  season,  made  several 
key  saves  throughout  the  game.  Late 
in  the  first  half  with  the  Ravens  press- 
ing, she  made  the  play  of  the  game 
stoning  a  Carleton  player  in  front  of 
the  net  after  a  defensive  breakdown. 
The  game  as  a  whole  may  not  have 
been  the  best  exanlple  of  what  this 
Blues  squad  is  capable  of,  but  make 
no  mistake,  these  women  are  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with. 


From  the  ground  up 


Women's  rugby  team  still  a  work  in  progress  after  three  games  this  sea- 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


With  their  loss  this  past  weekend 
against  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels, 
women's  rugby  falls  to  0-3  to  begin 
the  secison.  They're  currently  on  a 
16-game  losing  streak  dating  all  the 
way  back  to  a  28-7  loss  to  Western  in 
the  2004  OUA  final.  But  if  there's  one 
lesson  they  can  take  from  that  land- 
mark loss,  it's  that  even  in  a  difficult 
season,  there  really  is  nowhere  to  go 
but  up.  In  2004,  for  instance,  the 
Blues  took  home  the  OUA  silver 
medal  without  the  benefit  of  a  regu- 
lar season  victory  (0-5).  Second-year 
Blues  coach  Shannon  Smith,  a  former 
Toronto  player  herself  and  a  part  of 
that  unlikely  2004  team,  knows  very 
well  that  anything  can  happen:  "We 
had  a  tough  year  last  year.  We  didn't 


come  up  with  a  win,  so  our  goal  this 
year  is  to  get  one  win  under  our  belt, 
then  make  it  into  the  playoffs  and  see 
what  happens." 

While  it's  unlikely  that  history  will 
repeat  itself  this  time  around,  there 
should  be  no  counting  out  this  Blues 
team.  "We  knew  coming  into  this  sea- 
son that  it  was  going  to  be  a  little  bit 
different  for  the  team,"  said  coach 
Smith.  "The  league  re-organized  this 
year.  In  the  past  there  was  the  top 
division  and  the  second  division,  but 
this  year  they  changed  it  to  an  east/ 
west  format." 

What  this  means  for  the  team, 
according  to  Smith,  is  entry  into  a 
mixed  division  with  some  pretty 
tough  match-ups.  "Some  of  the 
teams  we've  played  [Laurier,  Guelph, 
Queens]  were  all  members  of  the  first 
division  from  last  year,  so  we  weren't 


really  expecting  to  win  those  games, 
she  said.  "We're  looking  more  at  our 
games  against  York  and  Trent  as  a 
better  indication  of  our  progress." 

The  Blues  won't  have  to  wait  long 
to  find  out  what  that  progress  is,  as 
York  comes  in  for  a  match  later  this 
week  in  a  meeting  of  cross-town  ri- 
vals. York  and  Toronto  both  sit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  standings  with  0-3  re- 
cords, but  Coach  Smith  remains  op- 
timistic: "I'm  really  pleased  with  the 
progress  were  making,  and  hopefully 
we  can  take  that  forward  into  the 
game  next  weekend  and  really  take 
it  to  them  cause  everyone  loves  beat- 
ing York." 

It  truly  is  a  rebuilding  season  for 
the  Blues.  With  a  roster  consisting  of 
16  players  in  either  their  first  or  sec- 
ond years,  there  are  obviously  going 
to  be  some  growing  pains. 


/ 


Can't  'touch'  this:  Blues  rugby  player  Sonya  Kuziw  tries  to  avoid  defenders  as  she 
sprints  down  the  touch-line. 


"What  we've  been  focusing  on  over 
the  last  few  weeks  has  been  building 
the  team,  working  on  specific  things, 
taking  each  game  as  a  way  of  working 
on  an  area  we  need  improvement  on, 
in  order  to  better  prepare  us  for  the 
last  two  games  of  the  season." 

With  such  a  fresh-faced  cast,  the 
Blues  will  have  to  rely  on  their  few 
veterans  to  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  rookies. 

Fourth-year  player  Erika  Nardone 
did  her  part,  scoring  the  lone  Blues 
try,  but  Queen's,  undefeated  (3-0)  so 


far  this  season,  got  a  more  balanced 
scoring  effort  with  Laura  Cooney, 
Rosemin  Labreche,  Christine  Wad- 
sworth,  and  Lauren  Young  all  chip- 
ping in. 

"I  think  we  just  need  to  work  on  be- 
ing a  little  more  focused  and  a  little 
bit  more  confident  in  our  play  and  I 
think  that  comes  with  just  knowing 
each  other,"  says  Scrum-half  Megan 
Boyles,  "the  problem  is  we  have  a 
really  short  season  and  we've  only 
been  together  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
so  its  tough  to  do  that  sometimes." 
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Ravens  lose?  Nevermore! 

Carleton's  soccer  team  avenges  tournament  loss  with  a  3-1  victory  over  Toronto 


Mark  Veloso 
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If  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  "The  Raven"  is  about 
loss  and  madness,  the  Blues'  most  recent 
loss  to  a  Carleton  team  of  the  same  name 
can  be  said  to  exemplify  frustration.  Car- 
leton came  into  the  game  this  past  week- 
end having  only  lost  one  regular  season 
game  since  2005,  and  they  didn't  appear 
interested  in  experiencing  another  de- 
feat for  a  while.  Playing  against  the  same 
Blues  team  that  eliminated  them  from  the 
OUA  quarter-finals  just  the  year  before, 
Carleton  must  have  had  revenge  in  mind. 

It  didn't  quite  turn  out  that  way,  much 
like  the  protagonist  of  Poe's  famous 
poem,  the  Blues  turned  out  to  be  their 
own  worst  enemies  in  the  end.  The 
Raven's  did  not  have  to  do  much  to  take 
the  win.  Toronto  started  out  flat  and  just 
couldn't  seem  to  get  an  offensive  game 
going.  When  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  the  Blues  either  hit  the  cross 
bar  or  the  side  of  the  net. 

"We  lost  the  game  in  the  first  half," 
said  head  coach  Anthony  Capotosto,  "we 
didn't  follow  our  game  plan,  we  came  out 
flat,  our  intensity  level  was  too  low,  and 
I'll  take  responsibility  for  that." 

It  has  been  a  frustrating  season  so  far 
for  the  Blues,  a  tccun  with  championship 
aspirations.  Toronto  has  taken  home  the 
consolation  prize  in  the  last  three  OUA 
finals,  but  coach  Capotosto  is  taking  it  all 
in  stride.  The  third-year  coach  put  this 
season  in  perspective,  saying,  "We  defi- 
nitely have  a  lot  to  look  forward  to.  We 
are  interested  in  how  we  finish  the  year. 


not  how  we  are  doing  at  the  middle  or  the 
beginning.  We  got  off  to  a  very  slow  start 
this  season  by  our  standards  and  we're 
looking  to  improve  as  a  team  and  play  our 
best  soccer  in  October." 

Last  season,  Toronto  finished  third  in 
the  conference  with  an  8-3-3  record.  But 
with  2  losses  and  3  ties  to  open  the  year, 
they  will  have  to  run  the  table  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  match  their  impressive  2006 
performance. 

It  will  be  a  tough  feat.  Queen's  comes 
into  this  weekend's  tilt  second  in  the 
OUA,  behind  Carleton,  and  has  only  lost 
once  this  season  (5-1-2).  As  Coach  Capos- 
toto  explained,  "Queens  is  an  organized 
team,  a  high  pressure  team.  They  have 
good  spirit  and  good  energy,  and  they're 
going  to  come  in  here  and  try  to  take 
three  points  from  us.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it." 

Toronto's  lone  goal  came  courtesy  of 
defender  Dustin  Chung,  as  the  team  could 
only  muster  four  shots  on  goal  compared 
to  the  Ravens'  nine.  Goaltender  Matthew 
Willis  tried  to  keep  the  game  close  for  To- 
■  ronto  with  six  saves,  but  it  wasn't  nearly 
enough.  Evan  Milward  led  Toronto  with 
three  shots,  while  striker  Mike  Bieily,  last 
seasons  CIS  MVP,  was  neutralized  by  the 
Ravens'  defense  and  finished  the  game 
without  registering  a  shot  on  net. 

With  October  fast  approaching,  the 
Blues  will  have  to  find  their  groove  in  a 
hurry,  or  at  least  have  a  few  four-leaf  clo- 
vers in  tow.  Blues  captain  Joe  Reeny  saw 
the  Ravens  game  as  a  case  of  bad  luck, 
not  in  the  superstitious  sense,  but  rather 
in  terms  of  missed  opportunities  and 
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^  Need  a  prerequisite,  extra  credits? 
Have  a  scheduling  conflict? 

Your  choice 

Choose  from  over  700  distance  or  online  courses  to 
complement  your  studies  at  your  home  university. 

Your  terms 

Start  courses  anytime  of  the  year  and  study  at  home, 
or  w/herever  you  may  find  yourself. 

Take  the  first  step 

Talk  to  your  academic  advisor  to  make  sure  courses 
will  transfer,  then  visit  our  website  or  call  to  register 

Finally,  a  university  that's  ail  about  you. 

Canada's  leader  In  distance  and 
online  education. 

www.athabascau.ca 
1-800-788-9041 


Athabasca  University 


CANADA'S  OPEN  UNIVERSITY 


bad  bounces  that  could  easily  have  been 
gocds  or  saves. 

"I  agree  with  the  coach,  we  came  out 
really  flat  in  the  first  half.  But  we  had  a  few 
bad  breaks,  balls  just  bouncing  through, 
with  weird  goals  that  put  us  behind.  In 
the  second  half  we  tried  to  come  out  hard 
and  got  one  goal  back,  but  we  also  hit  a 
few  posts  and  cross  bars.  We  had  our 
chances,  but  in  the  end  they  were  a  bet- 
ter team  today." 


A  Carlton  player  tries  to  set  up  his  teams  offense  as  Toronto  defenders  look  on.  The 
Ravens'  outshot  Toronto  9-4,  in  a  3-1  victory  over  the  Blues. 


Sports  Rehab 


Do  You  Want  to  Work  Witfi  Atfiletes? 

Logan's  Department  of  Sports  &  Rehabilitation  is  designed  to  assist  students  in  ttie 
management  of  injuries  &  assist  in  the  treatment  of  patients  in  a  clinical  setting, 

Master's  Degree  in  Sports  Science  &  Rehabilitation 

►  Unique  Dual-Degree  M.S./D.C.  &  Independent  Graduate  Degree  Formats 

►  Develop  Skills  in  the  Assessment,  Treatment,  Conditioning  &  Injury 
Management  of  Attitetes 

►  Work  v/ith  Professional,  Collegiate  &  High  School  Sports  Teams 

►  Learn  from  Experts  in  Sports  Medicine 

►  Treat  patients  in  the  state-of-the-art  BIOFREEZE®  Sports  &  Rehabilitation  Center 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  career  in  healthcare  offering  tremendous 
personal  satisfaction,  professional  success  and  an  inconne  commensurote 
with  your  professional  position,  contact  Logon  University  today! 


LOGAN  m 

liNl\  HRSl'n'  rRt;)GR/\MS  ^^^^ 
COLLEGE  OV  CHIROrRiVCTlC  ^^SS^ 

Chesterfieid  (St.  Louis  area),  (Vlissouri 


www.logan.edu 

1-800-533-9210 
loganadm@iogan.edu 


See  yeu  it  th 

ii  game. 

»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 

SOCCER 

Saturday,  September  29 

Women  vs.  Queen's  - 1:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Queen's  -  3:15  p.m. 
Varsity  Centre 

SOCCER 

Wednesday,  October  3 

Women  vs.  Trent  -  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Trent  -  8:15  p.m. 
Varsity  Centre 


WOMEN'S  ICE  HOCKEY 
Marion  Hilliard  Tournament 

September  28  -  30 
Varsity  Arena 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 
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JOIN  THE  JAPAN  EXCHANGE  &  TEACHING 
(JET)  PROGRAMME  (Recruiting  now  for  08-09!) 


Become  one  of  thousands  of  professional  aiid  dedicated  university 
graduates  living,  working  and  learning  in  Japan.  One-year  contracts  run 
from  Aug  2008  to  Aug  2009,  with  a  gross  salary  of  3,600,000  yen.  The 
Government  of  Japan  invites  Canadian  university  graduates  to  apply  for 
positions  as  Assistant  Language  Teachers  or  Coordinators  of  International 
Relations  al  schtK)ls  and  local  government  offices  throughout  Japan. 

Minimum  QuaJification.s  are  a  liachelor's  degree  by  July  2008  and  an 
excellent  command  of  English.  Applicants  should  also  be  enthusiastic 
about  Japan  and  be  mentally  and  physically  prepared  for  the  challenges  of 
living  and  working  in  a  foreign  environment. 

Infunnation  session  dates  in  Toronto:  please  RSVP  at  416-380-2307 
Thurs.  Oct.  11.  6-8pm  OR  Tues.  Oct.  23.  6-8pm 

Check  our  website  for  more  information,  recruitment  schedules,  and  to 
download  an  application  form:  http:/Avww.toronto.ca.emb-iapan.go.ip 
Tel:  (416)  363-5488   E-mail  access®  iapancg-toronto.org 


DEADLINE  TO  SUBMIT  COMPLETED  APPLICATION  FORMS 
(to  the  Embassy  of  Japan  in  Ottawa):  FRI.  NOV.16,  2007 


college  pro  summer 

■■^^■■■1  MANAGEMENT 

PAINTERS  JOBS 

Job  Description: 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  run  their  own  painting  business 
for  the  sunnmer.  College  Pro  provides  extensive  management  training, 
marketing  support  and  comprehensive  field  and  administrative 
support.  Your  job  will  be  to  promote  the  business,  estimate  and  sell 
jobs,  hire  10-14  painters,  maintain  high  quality  standards  and  manage 
the  finances  of  the  business. 

Qualifications: 

You  must  be  extremely  hardworking,  goal-orientated,  have  a  drive  to 
succeed  and  have  a  preference  to  lead  people. 

Wage: 

Your  earnings  will  depend  on  your  sales  volume. 
Last  summer  the  average  franchisee  made  $16,500. 


Locations: 

Opportunities  across  Ontario 


To  Apply: 

To  obtain  more  information  or  to  fill  out 
an  application  visit 
www.collegepro.com 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

^  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

e  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
« Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

*  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
t  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

^  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-92«24l)l1-800-I79-in9 
www.oxfordsemlnars.com 


CHOOSE  THE 
MASTERS  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  BRING  YOUR 
FUTURE  INTO  FOCUS. 


^5  Queen's 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Academic  Excellence.  Exceptional  Experience. 


QiieeiTs 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS    MASTERS  PROGRAMS 


Look  for  us  on  campus  at  the 
Graduate  and  Professional  Schools  Fair 

ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS:  Career  Centre,  214  College  St. 

Tuesday,  October  2, 2007  - 10:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
MISSISSAUGA  CAMPUS:  Recreation  Athletics  and 

Wellness  Complex  (RAWC)  -  Wednesday,  Octobers,  2007 

10:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 
SCARBOROUGH  CAMPUS  -  Wednesday,  October  10, 2007 

11  a.m.to2p.m. 


If  you're  weighing  your  options  after  graduation,  consider  a  Masters  program 
at  Canada's  premier  business  school.  The  fact  is,  you  may  not  need  a  Bachelors 
degree  in  business  to  find  exciting  opportunities  at  Queen's  School  of  Business. 

Master  of  Management  in  Accounting 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Business  or  Accounting) 

Master  of  Management  -  Global  Management 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Business) 

MSc  in  Management  Science 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Math,  Engineering  or  Business) 

MSc  in  Organizational  Behaviour 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Psychology,  Sociology  or  Business) 
MSc  in  Managerial  Economics 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Economics  or  Business) 

MSc  in  Management  Information  Systems 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  MIS  or  Business) 

MSc  of  Marketing 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Business) 
MSc  in  Accounting 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Accounting  or  Business) 

MSc  in  Finance 

(Requires  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Economics  or  Business) 
No  related  work  experience  is  required. 

For  more  information  on  Masters  of  Management  programs  please  call:  1.866.861. 1615 
For  more  information  on  MSc  programs  please  call:  6 13.533.6280 
Or  visit  www.business.queensu.ca 
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HELP  WANTED 


ANIMATED  CHILDREN'S  PRESENTERS 
NEEDED 

To  present  fun  &  hands-on  activities  in 
elementary  sctiools.  Car  and  exp.  with 
icids  req'd.  Cool  activities.  Gain  valu- 
able teaching  experience.  Pay:  $22.50/1 
hour  class.  CALL  MAD  SCIENCE  TODAY 
AT  (416)  630-5282  Ext  31  or  email: 
employment@madscience.on.ca 

U  OF  T  SYNCHRO  WANTS  YOU! 

New  and  experienced  Synchro  Swim- 
mers from  U  of  T  and  York  U  are  invited 
to  attend  practice  Saturday,  September 
29th  (12-2  pm)  in  the  50m  pool  in  the  U  of 
T  athletic  centre  at  Harbour  and  Spadina. 
See  you  there! 


LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIOUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bloor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashion  experience  preferred. 
416-449-7444. 

SELF-MOTIVATED  STUDENT 

To  put  up  posters  on  campus.  Work  on 
your  own  schedule.  Good  pay  Call  for 
details!  416-960-9042. 

LOVING  COUPLE  TRYING  TO 
START  A  FAMILY 

Egg  donor  needed  to  make  wishes  and 
dreams  come  true.  If  interested,  please 
call  514-935-4897, 


CLASSIFIEDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PARKING 

ExcelientspacesatSpadinaandWillcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
spaces  are  reserved  24/7,  $80  a  month, 
call  Mark  at  416-944-0805. 

KATIE,  FROM  KINGSTON, 

Who  recently  workded  at  the  Alchemy 
Bakery  in  Kensington  market,  please  call 
416-323-9273  and  ask  for  Gordon, 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records, 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Busi- 
ness, Accounting,  History,  Philosophy, 
PoliSci,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Econom- 
ics, Business  Administration,  and  many 
more  subjets!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25. 
Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces)  of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 
Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  emaiL  DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon.  Varsity  Classifieds, 
21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 


We're  poised  for  h-emendous  growth.  And  with 
tremendous  growth  comes  tremendous  opportunities 
Check  out  opportunities  at  sheii.ca/careers 

Shell  is  on  equal  opportunity  employer  and  invites 
women,  visible  minorities,  persons  with  disabilities 
and  Aboriginal  persons  to  apply. 


TUTORING 


TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Group  rates.  Email  dugthetutor@yahoo. 
ca  for  free  needs  assessment.  Graduate 
Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Profes- 
sional Engineer 

TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAX  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn,ca 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmpatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 

EXPERT  EDITOR 

Thorough  editing  of  theses,  term 
papers,  and  applications  on  hard  copy 
or  computer  file.  Expertise  in  human 
rights,  worid  business,  bestediting.ca 
Call  V.  Smith,  416-690-2576. 


Come  play 
for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

«  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
»  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

« Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

41M2«24011-80I1-JI9-1JJ9 
vmw,oxfor(lseminars,com 
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Available  at: 


(iHIIIELESSUIIVEl) 


PAGE 


III  booth 


WAUMART 


Current  as  o*  August  25.  2007  Customers  must  presefrt  a  valtd  Internationa)  Stu(Jent  Identity  Card  (iSiC)  at  time  of  purchase.  Available  with  compatible  devices,  within  Solo  Mobile  digital  core  network  coverage  areas  where  technology  permits  Weeknights  from  Monday  to  Thursday.  5pm  to 
8am  arx)  Wee*«rxJ8  from  Friday  5pm  to  Morvlay  Sam,  Each  plan  (minutes  or  volume)  is  invoiced  on  a  monthly  basis  and  minutes  lor  voice  calls  apply  to  airtime.  long  distance  and  roaming  charges  (including  foreign  taxes)  are  exira  outside  of  your  calling  area-  Other  fees  such  as.  on  a  monthly 
base  9-1-1  (50«/momh).  and  system  access  (prepaKl  $3.95/month  and  postpad  $6.95/month)  and  one-time  activation  |$35)  apply,  A  $35  one-time  fee  applies  for  migration  from  a  monthly  to  a  prepaid  plan  With  any  data  use.  Mobile  Browser  usage  fees  apply  at  Sc/KB  if  you  do  not  currently 
3ubscr<>etotheixittfTirtedWk)bileBrow8ef  service  and  fees  fTiayappty  lor  the  coritent.  Early  termination  fees  apply  Subject  to  change  without  notice  and  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer.  Taxes  extra.  Other  conditions  apply,  [l]  Available  upon  new  activation  on  a  mtn.  3-yr  term  contract 
on  a  Soto  montWy  p*an.  (2]  Apphes  to  messages  sent  and  recerved  within  the  Solo  Mobile  coverage  areas  by  participating  carriers  in  Canada  and  U  S,  Excludes  alerts,  international  and  premium  text  messages,  and  messages  exchanged  with  an  instant  messaging  application,  [3]  Applies  to  long 
distance  made  from  and  to  Canada,  in  Soto  Mobde  and  rts  partners'  coverage  area- 14]  Per-second  billing  available  upon  new  activation  on  any  Solo  postpaid  voice  plan.  Applies  to  local  calls,  [5]  Based  on  monthly  plan  rates,  per-second  billing  on  local  calls,  and  access  to  a  coast-to-coast 
network.  w«h  a  rt*i  2-yr  contract  term  on  a  Soto  MctoOe  nxinthty  ptan;  excluding  promotional  and  long  dlstarice  rates.  Product  not  available  at  all  Walmart  stores.  Solo.  Solo  Mobile  design,  and  Keep  talking  are  trade-marks  of  Solo  Branding  Inc.,  used  under  license. 


Available  at  the  follow- 
ing Solo  Mobile  kiosks: 
BRAMPTON 

Bramalea  City  Centre  Mall 

BURLINGTON 

Burlington  Mall 

ETOBICOKE 

Woodbine  Centre 

MlSStSSAUCA 

Square  One  Mall 

SCARBOROUGH 

Scarborough  Town  Centre 

TORONTO 

Centrepoint  Mall 

Yorkdale  Mall 

VAUGHAN 

Vaughan  Mills 

Available  at  the 
following  Bell  stores: 
AJAX 

Durham  Centre 
ALLISTON 
36  Young  St. 
AURORA 

14751  Yonge  St.,  Unit  2 
BARRIE 

44,  Cedar  Point  Dr. 
Barrie  Power  Centre 
Georgian  Mall  (kiosk) 
Heritage  Square 
BOLTON 
First  Pro  Bolton 
80WMANVILLE 
Ciarington  Place 
BRAMALEA 
Bramalea  City  Centre 
BRAMPTON 
59  First  Gulf  Blvd  #8 
100  Great  Lakes  Drive 
«118  10086  Hurontario 
St.  #1  Airport  &  Hwy  7 
Shopper's  World 
BURLINGTON 
11 00  Walker's  Line 
Appleby  Crossing 
Burlington  Mall 
Mapieview  Mall 
CAMBRIDGE 
499  Hespeler  Rd 
Cambridge  Centre 
COBURG 

Northumberland  Mall 
DON  MILLS 
Two  Park  Centre 
ETOBICOKE 

1  70  Brockport  Drive  #70 

Cloverdate  Mall 

Sherway  Gardens 

Woodbine  Centre 

GEORGETOWN 

330  Guelph  Street,  Suite  A 

LINDSAY 

229  Kent  St.  West 

Whitney  Town  Centre 

MAPLE 

2810  Major  Mackenzie  Dr. 

(Unit  #6) 

MARKHAM 

825  Denison  St. 

7357  Woodbine  Ave. 

(Unit  ft  4) 

Market  Village 

Markville  Shopping  Centre 

Pacific  Mall 

MILTON 

377  Main  St  E 

MISSISSAUGA 

980  Eglinton  Avenue  East 

2800  Skymark  Avenue,  #6 

6965  Davand  Drive  #12 

Dixie  Value  Mall 

Erin  Mills  Town  Centre 

Heartland  Power  Centre 

Sheridan  Centre 

SmartCentres  Westgate 

Square  One  Shopping 

Centre 

NEWMARKET 

Upper  Canada  Malt 
NORTH  YORK 
Crossroads  Centre 
Empress  Walk 
Lawrence  Square 
North  York  Sheridan  Mall 
Sheppard  Centre 
Yorkdale  Shopping  Centre 
Yorkgate  Mall 
OAKVILLE 

Hopedale  Mall  (kiosk) 
Oakville  Place 
Winston  Power  Centre 
ORANGEVILLE 
1 1 4  Broadway  Avenue 
OSHAWA 
Five  Points  Mall 
Oshawa  Centre 
PICKERING 
Pickering  Town  Centre 
RICHMOND  HILL 
Hillcrest  Mall 
Richmond  Heights  Plaza 
Time  Square 
Shopping  Centre 
Building  A 
SCARBOROUGH 
Bridlewood  Mall 
Cedarbrae  Mall  (kiosk) 
Eglinton  Square 
Kennedy  Commons 
fvlalvern  Town  Centre 
Parkway  Mall 

Scarborough  Town  Centre 
Woodside  Square 
SUDBURY 
Brady  Square 
New  Sudbury  Centre 
Southridge  Mall 
THORNHILL 
The  Promenade 
TORONTO 
1 70  Rimrock  Rd 
455  Danfortb  Avenue 
2171  Queen  St.  East 
2256  Bloor  St,  West 
2323  Yonge  St.,  Unit  101 
BCE  Place 
Centerpoint  Mall 
Chinatown  Centre 
College  Park  (kiosk) 
Commerce  Court 
Cumberland  Terrace 
Dufferin  Mall 
East  York  Town  Centre 
Eaton  Centre 
Exchange  Tower 
Gerrard  Square 
Scotia  Plaz^ 
Yorkdale  (kiosk) 
UXBRIDCE 
307  Toronto  St  S 
VAUGHAN 
Vaughan  Mills 
WHITBY 
Whitby  Mall 
(next  to  Staples) 
Whitby  Smart  Centre 
WILLOWDALE 
Bayview  Village 
Fairview  Mall 
WOODBRIDGE 
4080  Highway  7,  Suite  3 
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FROM  DUSK'TILL  DAWN. 

Nuit  Blanche  takes  over 

pages 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


INTUIT  WEDNESDAY'S 

East  Common  Room  from  noon  -  1:30PM 
THIS  WEEK:  Election  Fever!"  Ontario's  general 
election  is  underway.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  issues  meet  the  youth  wings  of  political 

parties  on  campus. 
Drop  in  for  coffee  &  cookies,  meet  new  people  and  find 
out  how  you  can  get  involved  on  campus. 


JAZZ  @  OSCARS 

Caitlin  Smith  and  the  Tiny  Alligator  Large  Band 
will  wow  audiences  with  their  sound  that  is  a  mix  of 
jazz,  classical  and  pop. 
Oct  5th  at  9:00pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  FREE!  | 


CIDERAND  SONG 
AT THE  FARM 

Advance  tickets  now  on  sale  at  the  Porters'  Desk. 
Enjoy  a  day  of  making  cider,  hiking  in  the  leaves, 
takJng  a  sauna,  playing  baseball  or  soccer. 
October  1 3th  at  Hart  House  Farm 
Trip  includes  meals  and  bus. 
Cost  until  Oct  I  Ith  $25with  bus,  $20  witJiout  bus. 
Families  and  children  welcome.  416.978.2452 


IN  THE  JUSTINA  M, 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Kelly  Mark's  dream-like  narrative, 
Stupid  Heaven. 
Runs  until  Oaober  28th, 


GROUP  CYCLING 

You'll  burn  as  many  as  500  calories 
per  40-minute  ride  in  a  motivating  environment 

w/th  unbeatable  group  energy. 
Sign  up  for  Group  Cycling  in  the  Membership 
Services  Office  at  Hart  House. 


BRING  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS 
TO  HART  HOUSE 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  moke 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
We  are  also  looking  for  students  to  sit  on  the 
Committee  that  allocates  Good  Ideas  funding. 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca. 


fl  SuEbaindDle  Dile:#nrTci? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 

£HART  HOUSE  K 

hstudekt  centre 

open  7am-mldnlght  I  365  days  per  year 
416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


Who's  responsible  for  IT 
at  U  of  T? 

September  Blackboard  outages  affected  up  to  40,000  users 


Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


If  you  had  trouble  logging  onto  the 
Blackboard  Portal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  you  aren't  alone.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  estimate  provided  to 
the  Resource  Centre  for  Academic 
Technology,  who  manages  Black- 
board, the  the  system  has  up  to 
40,000  student  users,  all  of  whom 
were  unable  to  access  the  portal 
during  intermittent  outages  during 
September. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  the 
RCAT  staff  have  worked  overtime 
and  flown  in  Blackboard  experts 
from  Washington  to  stabilize  the 
system.  Blackboard  is  now  stable, 
but  the  cause  of  the  glitches  are  still 
unknown,  in  part  because  new  hard- 
ware was  installed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  software  update. 

It's  a  situation  that  Linda  Murphy- 
Boyer,  director  of  RCAT,  isn't  en- 
tirely happy  with.  "We're  being  very 
cautious  how  we  run  the  system 
right  now,"  she  said.  For  this  reason, 
planned  blackout  periods  have  been 
installed  between  midnight  and  5:00 
a.m.  That  window  of  time  allows  ana- 
lysts to  look  at  what  went  wrong  and 
update  the  system.  Murphy-Boyer  is 
apologetic  for  these  blackout  peri- 
ods, recognizing  that  the  hours  after 
midnight  are  many  students'  peak 
work  time.  RCAT  is  currently  trying 
to  reduce  the  blackout  periods  so 
that  they  fall  later  in  the  morning, 
between  3:00  and  5:00  a.m. 

You're  also  not  alone  if  you  hadn't 
even  heard  of  Blackboard  until  this 
year.  Two  years  ago  there  were  12  to 
15  course  management  systems  op- 
erating at  U  of  T.  Until  recently,  the 
system  best-known  amongst  Arts 
&  Science  students  was  CCNet.  In- 
formation collected  by  RCAT  shows 
that  in  the  2004-05  school  year,  1,856 
courses  used  CCnet,  whereas  only 
150  courses,  mostly  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  used  Blackboard. 

In  January  2006,  U  of  T  decided 
to  use  Blackboard  as  the  school's 
centrally-supported  courseware 
system.  A  pilot  phase  began  in  Sep- 
tember 2006,  in  which  all  former  We- 
bCT  users,  new  faculty,  and  original 


BLACKOUT:  U  of  T's  Portal,  run  by  an  American  company,  provides  web  services  for 
courses — when  it  works. 


Blackboard  users  were  moved  to 
the  new  system.  During  that  phase. 
Blackboard  had  600  courses  and 
communities,  and  18,000  student 
"seats". 

RCAT  currently  has  only  nine 
staff — "We  could  use  more,"  said 
Murphy-Boyer — and  the  outages 
may  not  have  been  caused  by  the 
software  update  itself.  The  univer- 
sity is  currently  attempting  to  re- 
duce redundancy  by  cutting  down 
on  the  number  of  systems  being 
used.  Whereas  a  June  report  to  the 
provost  by  the  administrative  re- 
view committee  on  University  ITS 
(ITS  Review)  identified  128  different 
e-mail  systems  being  used  across 
departments,  administration  is  now 
pushing  hard  for  all  interactions  be- 
tween students  and  the  university 
to  be  over  UTORmail.  But  with  that 
consolidation  of  IT  resources  comes 
greater  dependence  on  centrally- 
administered  systems.  The  Black- 
board outages  in  September  raise 
the  question  of  who  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  IT  at  U  of  T. 

According  to  a  June  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  the  Provost, 
U  of  T  spent  approximately  $68 
million  on  Information  Technology 
Services  (ITS),  including  salaries, 
hardware,  software,  and  services  in 
2005-06.  Of  this,  about  $24  million 
was  devoted  to  central  IT  services, 
such  as  Blackboard.  Yet,  the  report 


noted,  these  are  probably  conserva- 
tive estimates  of  the  amount  U  of  T 
truly  spends  on  ITS.  For  example, 
the  provost's  office  knows  of  509  U 
of  T  staff  with  IT-related  job  titles  in 
central  and  divisional  departments, 
but  it  is  harder  to  track  the  IT  servic- 
es performed  by  staff  without  these 
job  titles. 

Putting  a  dollar  figure  on  central 
ITS  is  also  difficult  because  several 
portfolios  manage  central  ITS  at  U  of 
T:  the  VP  business  affairs  manages 
Administrative  Management  Servic- 
es (AMS),  while  the  provost  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  RCAT,  ROSl, 
Central  Network  Services  (CNS), 
and  the  Office  of  Space  Management 
(OSM). 

In  addition,  there  are  several  non- 
central  IT  services  at  the  divisional 
or  departmental  level,  such  as  UT- 
SU's  Information  and  Instructional 
Technology  Service,  UTM's  Comput- 
ing Services,  the  Engineering  Com- 
puting Facility,  and  CHASS. 

An  administrative  review  commit- 
tee on  University  ITS,  undertaken 
by  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost  in  July,  recommended 
a  central  group,  overseen  by  a  chief 
information  officer,  to  oversee  the 
various  services  and  portfolios,  like 
systems  at  other  schools.  The  CIO's 
tasks  would  include  providing  ac- 
countability to  members  of  the  uni- 
versity on  ITS  matters. 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


At  least  it's  a  record 

After  losing  this  past  weekend  to  the 
York  University  Lions  in  the  annual 
Red  and  Blue  Bowl,  U  of  T's  Varsity 
Blues  football  team  is  hanging  on  the 
precipice  of  Canadian  Interuniversity 
Sports  football  infamy.  The  Blues,  af- 
ter losing  their  last  46  games,  are  just 
one  loss  away  from  tying  the  worst 
losing  streak  by  a  CIS  football  team. 
That  record,  held  by  the  York  Lions, 
looked  secure  on  Sunday,  when  U  of 
T  was  on  the  verge  of  their  first  win 
since  Oct.  13,  2001  (a  squeaker  where 
they  edged  out  Windsor  13-11).  With 
the  Lions  trailing  18-20  with  only  40 
seconds  left,  rookie  kicker  Stephen 
Grochot's  36-yard  field  goal  sealed  the 
Blues'  fate. 

Football  has  long  been  a  tradition  at 
U  of  T.  In  better  times,  the  Blues  won 
four  Grey  Cups,  25  Yates  Cups,  and 
two  Vanier  Cups. 
—JOSH  RUBIN 


Another  reason  not  to  read 

Course  readers  have  been  a  some- 
what welcome  alternative  to  costly 
textbooks  in  the  past,  but  rising  pric- 
es are  making  students  at  McGill  think 
twice. 

The  McGill  Daily  reported  that 
course  readers  there  can  cost  as 
much  as  $88.95 — a  price  comparable 
to  a  textbook's. 

The  price  of  a  course  reader  is  set 
by  printing  costs  as  well  as  a  royalty 
structure.  Since  McGill  took  control  of 
its  printing  in  2004,  the  cost  of  course 
reader  production  has  dropped  10  per 
cent.  The  royalty  fees,  however,  will 
increase  until  2012.  This  includes  a  flat 
copyright  fee  and  a  fee  of  10  cents  per- 
page.  Copibec,  the  group  in  charge  of 
collecting  royalties  in  Quebec,  states 
that  these  increases  are  necessary 
because  of  the  rising  volume  of  pages 
printed. 

— RYANMACISAAC 


Empty  threats  empty  campus 

A  bomb  threat  at  King's  University  Col- 
lege in  London,  Ontario  has  rattled  the 
community.  At  around  1 1 : 15  a.m.  Sept.  27, 
a  man  drove  his  Acura  into  the  parking 
lot  outside  the  college's  Wemple  Building 
and  stated  that  it  was  full  of  explosives. 
The  college,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  was  evac- 
uated immediately,  forcing  hundreds  of 
students  out  of  their  residences  and  can- 
celling classes  for  the  day  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  UWO  campus  police  arrested 
Jason  Weichel  of  Toronto  and  charged 
him  with  conveying  false  information  to 
alarm.  The  21-year-old  suspect  is  a  stu- 
dent of  the  college,  but  reports  say  that 
he  had  not  been  to  class  for  several  days. 
Students  and  staff  lingered  for  four  hours 
on  the  grounds  across  from  the  college, 
where  they  had  been  told  to  remain  by 
the  police.  Approximately  500  students 
were  affected  by  the  bomb  threat  and 
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Field  notes  from  the  campaign  trail 

Day  by  day,  what  are  candidates  saying,  and  what  are  students  doing  to  learn  about  the  issues? 


Jade  Colbert  and  Brett  Thompson 


A  fair  share  of  the  fare? 

"How  would  you  address  the  current 
fiscal  situation  the  City  of  Toronto?" 
UTSU  asked  provincial  candidates  in 
a  debate  last  Wednesday,  stressing 
their  interest  in  how  well  candidates 
would  fund  transit  and  other  city  ser- 
vices heavily  used  by  students. 

Property  taxes  make  up  most  of  the 
city's  revenue.  Last  year,  32  per  cent 
of  that  revenue  went  to  provincia,lly- 
mandated  programs  downloaded  on 
the  city  by  the  province  in  the  1990s. 
Mayor  David  Miller  argued  that  the  re- 
maining 68  per  cent  was  not  enough 
to  pay  for  municipal  services  like  the 
TTC. 

After  city  council  voted  not  to  con- 
sider new  taxes  until  after  the  provin- 
cial election,  the  TTC  announced  a 
metropass  fare  hike. 

With  that  election  here,  all  four 
party  platforms  have  plans  to  upload 
costs  back  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  candidates  tripped  over 
one  another  to  promise  to  foot  the 
largest  share  of  the  city's  bill. 

Liberal  candidate  Kate  Holloway 
has  pointed  to  the  City  of  Toronto  Act 
her  party  passed,  giving  the  city  more 
taxing  powers.  She  also  claimed  that 
the  McGuinty  government  invested 
five  times  more  funding  in  Toronto 
than  the  previous  Conservative  ad- 
ministration. 

But  Rosario  Marchese  was  unim- 
pressed by  the  Liberals'  promises: 
"What  they  have  begun  to  upload  [. . .] 
are  the  cheapest  of  the  things  that  the 
city  is  carrying." 

Marchese  noted  the  costs  of  pub- 
lic housing  and  other  programs  the 
province  has  not  uploaded,  promis- 
ing an  NDP  government  would  pay  20 
per  cent  of  TTC  operating  costs,  and 
would  upload  the  costs  of  provincial 
programs  to  the  extent  of  $220  mil- 
lion. 
— JC 

Live  from  the  Munk  Centre: 
MMP  showdown 

"Get  to  the  question!"  shouted  79- 


year-old  Alan  Heisey  as  a  fellow 
audience  member  rambled  on  at  TV 
Ontario's  Steve  Paikin. 

Last  Thursday  at  the  Munk  Cen- 
tre, a  panel  discussion  on  Paikin's 
The  Agenda  debated  whether 
Ontario  should  switch  to  a  Mixed 
Member  Proportional  electoral  sys- 
tem, a  method  of  voting  meant  to 
balance  regional  concerns  with  the 
popular  vote. 

The  NDP  and  Green  Party  have 
come  out  strongly  in  favour  of  a  shift 
to  MMP,  while  Progressive  Conser- 
vative leader  John  Tory  is  opposed. 
Liberal  leader  Dalton  McGuinty  has 
remained  neutral,  though  individ- 
ual Liberal  candidates  have  taken 
their  own  stances. 

The  panel  was  made  up  of  Rick 
Anderson,  chair  of  Vote  for  MMP; 
former  Ontario  cabinet  minister 
Marilyn  Churley  (a  proponent  of 
MMP);  former  deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sheila  Copps  (opposed  to  MMP); 
former  MPP  David  Fleet  (director  of 
No  MMP)  and  Professor  Dennis  Pi- 
Ion,  a  University  of  Victoria  expert 
on  electoral  systems. 

"1  wasn't  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
debate,"  Heisey  later  griped.  "The 
pro  side  kept  interrupting-I  don't 
think  that  was  at  all  fair." 

The  majority  of  the  audience — 
most  of  them  poll  sci  students — 
were  in  the  "pro"  camp,  as  Paikin 
found  when  he  called  for  a  show  of 
hands. 

Paikin  said  he's  received  many 
questions  about  the  MMP  system, 
and  hopes  the  broadcast  provided 
a  useful  service. 

"Frankly,  there  hasn't  been  much 
attempt  to  spread  information 
about  what  (the  referendum)  is  all 
about,"  Paikin  told  The  Varsity.  "And 
I  understand  the  Premier  wants 
to  be  neutral-that's  his  preroga- 
tive-but  when  the  leaders  don't  de- 
bate something  it  makes  getting  the 
word  out  very  difficult." 

First-year  life  sciences  student 
Larissa  Satta  said  the  debate  was 
helpful,  but  added,  "Anyone  tuning 
in  to  TVO  is  likely  already  well-in- 
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subsequent  evacuation. 
— JR 

Tory  bets  a  billion 

PC  leader  John  Tory  announced  plans  to 
invest  almost  $1  billion  into  improving 
the  living  standards  for  low-income  fami- 
lies residing  in  Ontario's  public  housing. 
The  plan,  which  Tory  said  drew  on  his 
experience  cis  a  volunteer  chair  of  the 
United  Way  in  Toronto,  would  direct  the 
money  to  repairs  and  new  construction 
over  the  next  10  years. 

Speaking  at  Toronto's  Flemingdon 
Park  neighbourhood,  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  residents  live  in  public  hous- 
ing, Tory  emphasized  his  United  Way 
credentials. 

Tory  sciid  he  had  w£ts  moved  by  the 
challenges  facing  some  of  the  people  in 
the  community. 

"Improving  the  housing  in  our  most 
disadvantaged  neighbourhoods  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  we  can 
do  to  help  families  escape  poverty  and 
live  with  real  dignity  and  respect,"  Tory 


said. 

— CAROL  RODRIGUES 

Is  Kensington  burning? 

Several  houses  in  the  area  of  Kensington 
Market  were  evacuated  Thursday  night 
after  a  serious  fire  spread  from  the  ga- 
rage of  a  house. 

Starting  at  Fitzroy  Terrace,  near  Kens- 
ington St.  and  Dundas  W,  around  8:00 
p.m.,  the  fire  required  at  least  90  fire- 
fighters working  for  around  two  hours  to 
bring  it  under  control. 

Building  congestion  in  the  cirea  has 
been  cited  as  a  factor  of  the  fire,  which 
spread  to  adjoining  structures,  neces- 
sitating the  evacuation  of  at  least  five 
homes. 

The  TTC  provided  transportation  and 
shelter  whilst  the  fire  was  brought  un- 
der control.  Adrian  Ratushniak,  a  public 
information  officer  for  Toronto  Fire  Ser- 
vices, pointed  to  lack  of  water  in  the  cirea 
as  a  possible  reason  why  the  fire  lasted 
so  long.  No  injuries  were  reported  and 
police  have  not  yet  begun  an  investiga- 
tion into  what  started  the  fire. 
— CR 


Provincial  candidates  met  to  weigh  in  on  issues  of  poverty  and  health  care  at  a  debate  sponsored  by  the  Registered  Nurses 
Association  of  On  tario  and  Health  Providers  Against  Poverty.  The  debate  was  held  at  Innis  Town  Hall  last  Tuesday. 


formed." 

"It  concerns  me  that  the  major- 
ity of  people  I  talk  to  do  not  fully 
know  what  this  issue  is  all  about.  1 
fear  they  will  be  going  to  the  polls 
and  casting  a  vote  for  something 
they  don't  fully  understand,  which 
certainly  defeats  the  purpose  of  a 
referendum,"  said  Progressive  Con- 
servative candidate  Tyler  Currie. 
— BT 

Bidding  on  minimum 
wage 

Last  Tuesday,  just  shy  of  200  people 
gathered  at  Innis  College  for  an  all- 
party  debate  on  poverty  and  health. 
The  debate  was  organized  by  the 
Income  Security  Advocacy  Centre, 
Health  Providers  Against  Poverty 
and  the  Registered  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario. 

In  her  introductory  remarks,  de- 
bate moderator  Carol  Goar  of  the 
Toronto  Star  said  she  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  candidates'  lack  of  at- 


tention to  poverty,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  televised  leaders'  debate. 

Goar  note  statistics  claiming  that 
one  in  seven  people  in  Ontario  are 
living  in  poverty,  232,000  of  them 
with  disabilities  and  345,000  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18. 

The  debate  stalled  when  Eliza- 
beth Rowley,  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist party  of  Ontario,  demanded 
equal  floor  time  equal  with  the  Lib- 
eral, New  Democratic,  Progressive 
Conservative  and  Green  parties. 

Goar  put  the  issue  to  a  show  of 
hands  by  the  audience,  and  Rowley 
was  voted  off  the  stage. 

"We  consider  the  organizers  our 
friends,"  the  disgruntled  Rowley 
told  The  Varsity.  "We  don't  expect 
to  be  excluded  by  our  friends." 


Later,  the  two-hour  debate  turned 
its  focus  to  minimum  wage. 

Sheila  White,  the  NDP  candidate 
in  Scarborough-Rouge  River,  reiter- 
ated her  party's  support  for  a  $10 
minimum  wage. 

Dr.  Marie  Bountrogianni,  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  stood 
by  the  Liberal  pledge  to  raise  the 
wage  from  $8  to  $10.25  by  2010,  with 
a  75-cent  hike  next  March. 

Rowley,  from  the  audience,  shout- 
ed the  Communist  pledge  to  raise 
the  wage  to  $15,  something  Dr. 
Sanjeev  Goel,  deputy  leader  of  the 
Green  Party  of  Ontario  running  for 
Brampton  West,  said  would  be  ide- 
al. The  Greens,  however,  can  only 
promise  to  raise  it  to  $10  by  June. 
— BT 
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Chasing  Transcendence: 

The  Self 

Bas  C.  van  Fraassen 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University 

When  we  think  about  ourselves,  we  quickly  find  ourselves  in 
difficulty.  "I  am  not  a  thinf^,  but  I  am  not  nothing,  "  quipped  the 
philosopher  Wittgenstein.  The  Transcendent  Self  is  not  just  a  myth 
-—  but  it  is  precisely  in  myths  that  it  is  understood.  By  portraying 
human  beings  in  company  of  the  gods,  myths  express  what  is  true 
about  the  Self  and  our  place  in  nature. 

Tuesday,  October  16,  2007,  6:00  pm 

William  Doo  Auditorium,  New  College 
45  Willcocks  Street 
Reception  to  follow 
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Promises,  promises 

Education,  transit,  the  enviroment,  and  the  MMP  referendum:  TAMARA  BALUJA  reports  on  the  party  lines. 


$300  textbook  grant: 


Kate  Holloway  (Lib  Trinity-Spadina):  The  grant  is  a  textbook 
and  technology  grant,  to  help  with  expenses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year. 

Tyler  Currie  (PC,  Trinity-Spadina):  It  is  the  sort  of  sexy  an- 
nouncement one  makes  right  before  an  election. 

Sandra  Gonzalez  (NDP,  Toronto  Centre):  What  is  a  mere 
$300  going  to  do? 

Dan  King  (Green,  Trinity-Spadina):  No  point  in  under-edu- 
cating our  people,  and  then  bring  in  foreigners  for  high-level 
positions.  So,  we  would  be  supporting  this  plan. 


Financial  aid  and  OSAP  reform: 


KH:  This  is  something  that  I  would  definitely  advocate  for. 

TC:  OSAP  will  be  definitely  be  reviewed.  In  addition,  John 
Tory's  plan  is  that  medical  students  do  not  pay  back  loans 
until  they  complete  their  residency. 

SG:  We  need  to  re-examine  the  qualifications  for  receiving 
OSAP  A  family  in  Toronto  can  be  stretched  to  the  limits  by 
the  current  system. 

DK:  We  need  to  go  back  to  a  system  where  there  are  more 
student  grants,  and  less  student  loans. 


Tuition  fees: 


KH:  There  will  be  no  tuition  freeze,  but  1  personally  would 
eventually  like  to  work  with  university  students  to  ensure 
the  fees  are  capped. 

TC:  Our  platform  is  to  allot  $600  million  for  postsecondary 
education.  We  do  not  want  to  have  an  increase  in  tuition 
fees. 

Rosario  Marchese  (NDP  Trinity-Spadina):  We  need  to  accept 
responsibility  and  freeze  tuition  fees. 

DK:  Freeze  tuition  fees,  but  we  also  need  to  create  a  detailed 
plan  to  lower  them. 


Environmental  concerns: 

KH:  2014  is  the  target  date  for  the  closure  of  the  coal-fired 
plants. 

PT:  The  coal-fired  plants  need  to  be  phased  out,  and  in  that 
process  of  phasing  out  we  would  like  to  install  scrubbers  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  pollution. 

RM:  We  are  against  nuclear  expansion — the  waste  is  not 
clean,  it's  dangerous,  and  expensive.  We  want  to  shut  down 
the  coal-fired  plants  by  2014. 

DK:  The  Greens  are  not  in  favour  of  closing  down  the  plants, 
if  it  means  unreliable  energy  for  Ontarians.  We  need  to  gen 
erate  a  new  Renaissance  for  wind  energy. 


m 


Transit  and  fare  increases: 


KH:  The  fares  are  way  too  high,  and  responsibility  needs  to 
be  accepted  at  all  levels  of  government.  We  want  to  expand 
the  subway  system. 

Pamela  Taylor  (PC,  Toronto  Centre):  Our  plan  is  to  take  2 
cents  from  the  gas  tax,  and  over  time  this  will  translate  into 
$800  million  for  transit,  roads  and  bridges. 

RM:  We  want  to  share  the  costs  of  transit  with  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  other  suburbs  50-50. 

SG:  We  would  also  like  to  extend  subway  service  up  to  York 
University. 


Mixed  Member  Proportional  voting: 


PT:  1  think  [MMP]  is  a  dangerous  system.  The  public  will 
not  be  able  to  select  which  members  from  the  lists  would 
be  chosen  as  MPPs.  Secondly,  Ontario  does  not  need  more 
MPPs. 

SG:  This  is  a  great  reform.  As  a  woman  from  a  Hispanic 
background,  1  do  not  feel  represented,  and  both  women  and 
diverse  voices  need  to  be  a  part  of  the  democratic  process. 

DK:  To  have  a  system  where  only  50  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion find  it  important  to  participate  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem indicates  that  we  need  change. 


Ari^  (jOlA  ilf\& 


The  Challenge:  Describe  an  innovation, 
idea  or  concept  that  Canadian  Financial 
Institutions  should  consider  to  make  it 
easier  for  clients  to  do  business  with  us. 

The  Reward:  More  than  $45,000  In 
prizes  for  the  top  five  teams! 


For  full  details,  visit  www.nextgreatinnovator.com 
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=  Registefeti  tr«iemart(  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  R8C  Rnandal  Group  is  a  regisrered  trademark  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 


//THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT 


With  the  NDP  gathering  political  momentum,  unseating  Liberals  in  the  key  Outremont  riding  and  getting 
ready  for  a  possible  federal  election  this  fall,  NDP  leader  Jack  Layton  sat  down  with  The  Varsity  at  his 
Toronto  home,  right  by  St  George  campus 

The  Varsity:  What's  more  important  to 
you — pushing  the  Liberals  to  form  a 
more  progressive  administration,  or 
cementing  the  NDP  as  a  viable  third 
option  for  Canada? 


Jack  Layton:  Well  what's  most  impor- 
tant to  me  is  that  we  have  policies 
for  our  country  that  are  being  imple- 
mented that  are  right.  That  match 
with  our  vcilues.  And  the  two  traditional  parties  have 
not  been  doing  that.  We  saw  our  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions increase  dramatically,  worse  thcin  any  country 
in  the  developed  world,  under  these  two  parties.  We 
saw  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  grow,  under 
these  administrations... .saw  ourselves  taken  into  a  war, 
essentially  under  a  George  Bush  style  foreign  policy  by 
Martin  and  accelerated  by  Mr.  Harper  and  supported 
by  a  third  of  the  Liberal  caucus. . . 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


Check  out  thevarsity.ca  for  ^ 

a  full  podcast  and  photos  from 
CHANDLER  LEVACK'S  interview  with 
Layton. 

How  did  candidates  rep  themselves  at 
the  provincial  debates?  JADE  COLBERT 
breaks  down  the  contenders. 

Hart  house  debates  the  war  on  terror, 
JASIMIN  CURTIN  reports. 


//CRIME  IN  BRIEF 


U  of  T's  campus  police  are  provid- 
ing safety,  security,  and  orders  of 
pancakes  this  week,  closing  out  the 
month  of  September  with  few  major 
incidents  on  the  St.  George  campus. 
The  force  will  be  kicking  off  its  an- 
nual Campus  Safety  Awareness 
week  on  Monday,  following  a  month 
in  which  they  responded  to  seven 
reports  of  assault  and  two  of  break- 
ing and  entering  in  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  A  robbery  outside  Robarts 
Library  saw  a  student  threatened 


into  handing  over  her  laptop  case, 
while  two  of  the  individuals  wanted 
in  community  alerts,  posted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  were  ar- 
rested and  turned  over  to  Toronto 
Police. 

Less  serious  incidents  included 
57  incidents  of  trespassing  and  76 
alarms.  Though  18  bike  thefts  oc- 
curred across  the  campus,  a  cluster 
of  three  took  place  in  the  area  near 
Philosophers  Walk  and  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building,  and  two  from  the 


35  Charles  St.  W.  apartment  tower. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the 
same  Charles  Street  apartment  was 
the  site  of  a  number  of  car  break-ins 
in  the  underground  garage.  Ipods, 
wallets,  cell  phones,  and  backpacks 
were  among  the  items  taken  in  35 
reports  of  theft  on  campus  last 
month.  A  series  of  thefts  occurred 
just  last  week  after  a  number  of 
lockers  in  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  were  broken  into. 
— KWOKWONG 
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//PC  GETS  AN  A 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


As  it  did  last  election,  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students'  On- 
tario caucus  has  released  a  "report 
card,"  grading  the  province's  three 
major  political  parties  based  on 
their  education  policies.  While  the 
majority  of  politically  aware  stu- 
dents won't  be  surprised  to  find  the 
NDP  receiving  top  marks,  eyebrows 
may  go  up  at  seeing  the  Progressive 
Conservative  party  outshine  the 
Liberals. 

Dave  Scrivener,  VP  external  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union,  said  that  he  hopes  the  report 
card  will  cause  the  major  parties 
to  reconsider  their  education  plat- 
form before  the  Oct.  10  election. 

CPS  has  a  reputation  for  aligning 
with  the  NDP  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues,  especially  regarding  post- 
secondary  education  policy.  The 
NDP  won  high  marks  for  promising 
lower  tuition  and  higher  provincial 
funding  to  universities. 

Asked  whether  CFS-0  considered 
these  promises  likely  to  be  kept, 
David  Molenhuif,  the  national  ex- 
ecutive representative  for  CFS-On- 
tario,  replied: 

"[Students  have]  seen  broken 
promises  from  all  three  of  the  big 
parties  in  Ontario... nevertheless,  if 
a  party's  willing  to  commit  to  some- 
thing, the  expectation  is  that  they 
will  fulfill  that  promise." 

"Should  they  not... it's  up  to  the 
voters,"  he  added. 

A  widely  circulated  CFS-Ontario 
press  release  (it's  even  posted  on 
Facebook)  draws  attention  to  cer- 
tain "highlights"  of  the  report.  It 


bashes  the  Libs  for  "unapologetic 
support  for  higher  tuition  fees  and 
illegal  ancillary  fees." 

CFS-Ontario  gave  the  PC  party  an 
A-  in  "system  design." 

Molenhuif  explained  that  this 
criterion  was  based  on  a  party's 
stance  on  the  education  system's 
structure — primarily  on  how  to 
handle  the  transfer  of  credits  be- 
tween schools.  CFS-Ontario  gave 
the  PCs  a  high  mark  here  to  praise 
the  Conservatives'  promises  to 
streamline  the  credit  transfer  sys- 
tem. 

The  Ontario  Conservative  plat- 
form calls  the  province's  system  of 
transferring  credits  "unacceptable" 
and  cites  the  systems  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, California,  Australia  and 
the  European  Union  as  examples 
for  Ontario  to  emulate. 

Molenhuif  added  that  the  system 
design  category  reflects  CFS-On- 
tario's  campaign  against  the  per- 
ception that  a  degree  from  a  more 
expensive  school  was  more  "valu- 
able." 

"You  can  get  a  better  education 
at  Lakehead  than  McGill,"  he  said, 
explaining  that  CFS-Ontario  want- 
ed political  parties  to  recognize 
student-to-faculty  ratio  as  a  key  in- 
dicator of  a  university's  quality. 

The  report  was  compiled  using 
data  from  two  sources  for  each  par- 
ty: that  party's  platform,  and  their 
answers  to  a  CFS-Ontario  question- 
naire. Representative  questions 
from  that  questionnaire  included 
"Do  you  agree  that  education  is  a 
right  for  every  willing  and  qualified 
student?"  The  education  question- 
naire also  asked  candidates  if  they 
support  a  $10  minimum  wage. 


//SCRABBLING  FOR  LITERACY 


Winona  McMurrow,  juror  at  the  City  of  Toronto  Book  awards  and  U  of  T  grad  student,  spells  'mauve'  at  a  giant  outdoor  Scrabble 
game.  The  game  took  place  at  Sunday's  Word  on  the  Street  festival  at  Queen's  Park,  as  part  of  the  launch  for  a  new  literary 
campaign  by  the  City  of  Toronto  and  the  Metro  Toronto  Movement  for  Literacy, 
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//  ELECTORAL  REFORM:  STUDENTS  AND  MP'S  WEIGH  IN  ON  THE  ISSUE 


Getting  it  riglit  at 
the  ballot  box 


Olivia  Chow 

MP,  TRINITY-SPADINA 


Why  do  we  continuously  see  governments 
that  break  their  promises?  Why  are  tuition 
fees  rising,  even  though  80  per  cent  of  Ontar- 
ians  believe  that  post-secondary  education 
is  already  too  expensive?  Why  is  our  gov- 
ernment failing  to  take  on  climate  change, 
despite  the  overwhelming  support  for  deci- 
sive action  by  the  vast  majority  of  Canadi- 
ans? To  put  it  bluntly,  why  are  our  voices 
being  ignored  by  our  elected  officials? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  simple: 
our  electoral  system  is  broken.  Currently, 
we  elect  our  representatives  through  a  sys- 
tem called  First  Past  the  Post — or  for  those 
policy  wonks,  SMDP — a  winner-take-all 
system  where  your  vote  doesn't  count  un- 
less you  voted  for  the  winning  candidate. 
For  most  of  us,  that  means  our  vote  doesn't 
count  most  of  the  time.  In  other  words,  the 
most  cherished  principle  of  representative 
democracy  is  consistently  broken.  The  idea 
that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  voice,  and 
that  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  represen- 
tation, is  simply  not  reflected  in  our  current 
voting  system.  We  have  a  democratic  defi- 
cit, and  it  starts  at  the  ballot  box. 

In  the  last  provincial  election,  the  Liber- 
als got  less  than  half  the  popular  vote,  but 
they  were  rewarded  with  70  per  cent  of  the 
seats  in  the  legislature.  In  that  election,  mil- 
lions of  Ontario  voters  went  to  the  polls  de- 
manding a  different  way  forward;  instead, 
the  system  created  a  phony  majority  gov- 
ernment. In  effect,  approximately  two  mil- 
lion Ontario  voters,  or  half  the  voting  popu- 
lation, cast  a  wasted  vote.  The  same  broken 
system  exists  at  the  federal  level.  In  1993, 
the  federal  Progressive  Conservative  Party 
earned  16  per  cent  of  the  nationwide  vote 
and  received  only  two  seats  in  the  House.  In 
2006,  the  Bloc  Quebecois  won  51  seats  with 
1.6  million  votes,  while  the  NDP  received  2.6 
million  votes  and  won  29  seats.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves:  every  Bloc  vote  was 
worth  more  than  four  NDP  votes.  Clearly, 
when  we  operate  in  a  system  that  system- 
atically ignores  the  expressed  will  of  the 
voters,  it's  time  to  rethink  our  approach. 

In  1865,  political  scientist  Ernest  Naville 
remarked  that  "the  right  of  decision  be- 
longs to  the  majority,  but  the  right  of  rep- 


A  dangerous  shift 
in  control 


FACEOFF; 


resentation  belongs  to  all."  In  an  age  of  po- 
litical revolution,  it  was  a  timely  statement. 
Yet  today  in  Ontario,  over  100  years  later, 
Naville's  statement  has  yet  to  be  realized. 
We  need  to  create  a  system  of  government 
that  is  truly  representative  and  can  legiti- 
mately claim  to  have  a  mandate  from  the 
people. 

Fortunately,  times  are  changing.  Last 
year,  103  randomly  selected  Ontarians 
came  together  under  the  Citizens'  Assem- 
bly on  Electoral  Reform  to  devise  a  better 
system.  Following  the  lead  of  75  other  ad- 
vanced democracies,  the  Assembly  is  rec- 
ommending that  we  bring  proportionality 
into  our  voting  system.  More  specifically, 
they're  suggesting  that  we  adopt  a  mixed- 
member  proportional  (MMP)  system.  Un- 
der the  new  system,  you'll  get  to  cast  two 
votes:  one  for  your  local  MPP  and  one  for 
the  party  of  your  choice.  With  the  new  sys- 
tem, your  vote  will  never  be  wasted — every 
vote  counts. 

The  opportunity  for  change  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. On  October  10,  Election  Day,  you 
can  make  history.  The  new  proposed  voting 
system  is  going  to  referendum,  finally  allow- 
ing the  majority  of  Ontarians  to  have  a  say 
over  how  we  elect  our  politicians.  Support 
for  MMP  is  growing  from  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum.  Hugh  Segal,  Stephen  Lewis, 
Ed  Broadbent — even  Sylvia  Bashevkin,  the 
principal  of  University  College — have  lined 
up  in  support.  More  importantly,  grassroots 
organizations  from  across  the  province  are 
working  hard,  getting  the  message  out,  and 
mobilizing  for  change. 

With  the  momentum  building,  now  is  the 
time  for  action.  Get  involved  with  the  UTSU 
campaign  on  electoral  reform,  or  visit  vote- 
formmp.ca.  This  is  our  best  opportunity  to 
fix  our  distorted,  broken,  and  archaic  vot- 
ing system. 

A  vote  in  favour  of  MMP  won't  fix  every 
problem.  It  won't  automatically  make  our 
schools  better,  clean  our  air,  or  take  guns  off 
the  streets.  It  will,  however,  return  us  to  the 
principal  of  majority  rule.  It  will  bring  more 
women  and  minorities  into  the  legislature, 
and  it  will  force  governments  to  produce 
policies  and  legislation  that  our  society 
demands.  By  voting  for  MMP,  we'll  create  a 
better  government,  and  that  sounds  like  a 
pretty  good  deal  to  me. 


IVIark  Graham 


In  October  1992,  our  political,  academic,  and 
media  elite  united  behind  a  fundamental 
change  to  the  foundations  of  our  democracy. 
But  after  a  mostly  one-sided  campaign,  Cana- 
dians, displaying  greater  foresight  and  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  reality  than  their  leaders,  voted 
"No"  to  the  Charlottetown  Accord. 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  elite  are  again  united 
behind  a  fundamental  change.  And  1  suspect 
that  after  this  mostly  one-sided  campaign, 
Ontarians  will  exercise  similar  good  judgment 
and  vote  "No"  to  proportional  representation. 

The  basic  argument  in  favour  of  a  Mixed 
Member  Proportional  (MMP)  system  is  well 
known:  the  percentage  of  votes  a  party  re- 
ceives will  roughly  equal  its  percentage  of 
seats.  In  this  way,  MMP  is  said  to  give  voters 
more  "control."  But  that  control  is  mostly  il- 
lusory. 

Who  we  send  to  the  legislature  is,  of  course, 
important.  But  what  really  matters  is  what 
those  people  do  when  they  get  there.  This  is 
something  that  supporters  of  MMP  neglect  to 
discuss.  Instead  they  have  list  after  list  show- 
ing the  difference  between  vote  share  and  seat 
share  in  Ontario  elections  in  the  1950s  or  be- 
tween women  in  Parliament  in  New  Zealand 
(32  per  cent)  and  in  Ontario  (25  per  cent). 
To  supporters  of  MMP,  electoral  systems  are 
merely  about  who  the  politicians  are. 

Here  in  the  real  world,  electoral  systems  are 
concerned  with  how  our  province  is  governed. 
In  Ontario,  as  in  any  democracy,  government 
is  about  compromises.  Under  our  current  sys- 
tem, the  voters  decide  these  compromises; 
to  get  elected,  parties  must  appeal  to  a  wide 
range  of  citizens  by  creating  platforms  that 
are  at  once  coherent  and  unifying.  In  an  MMP 
system,  by  contrast,  parties  get  themselves 
elected  by  carving  out  core  bases  of  support 
and  then  defending  that  group's  unique  in- 
terests. Compromise  gives  way  to  politicians 
horse-trading  in  back  rooms.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous shift  of  control  from  voters  to  politi- 
cians— one  that  could  do  irreparable  harm  to 
Ontario's  democracy. 

The  shift  will  have  important  ideological 
implications  as  well.  Currently,  parties  can- 
not run  on  ideas  that  are  vastly  unpopular 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  population.  If  they 
did,  they  would  force  too  many  people  out  of 
their  "big-tent."  Under  MMP,  more  "ideologi- 


cally pure"  parties  will  form  and  elect  mem- 
bers. Because  the  support  of  those  parties 
will  be  required  to  maintain  coalition  govern- 
ments, they  will  be  in  a  position  to  demand 
legislation  that  the  majority  of  the  population 
opposes.  Instead  of  being  governed  by  big  par- 
ties with  moderate  positions  on  all  issues,  our 
province  will  be  governed  by  patchwork  coali- 
tions with  extreme  positions  on  at  least  some 
issues.  Which  extremes  on  which  issues?  That 
will  be  decided  by  the  politicians. 

Voters  will  lose  authority  under  MMP  in  nu- 
merous other  ways.  One  of  the  great  virtues 
of  our  current  system  is  that  no  matter  how 
powerful  politicians  are,  every  four  years  they 
must  answer  to  about  110,000  individual  On- 
tarians. To  maintain  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents,  these  politicians  must  knock 
on  doors,  go  to  barbeques,  speak  in  schools, 
attend  community  festivals,  and  generally  re- 
main in  touch. 

MMP's  party  list  members  would  face  no 
such  constraints.  While  opponents  of  MMP 
are  probably  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  list 
candidates  would  be  a  bunch  of  party  hacks, 
it  is  true  that  they  would  be  free  to  coast  for 
four  years  at  Queen's  Park  before  riding  the 
coat-tails  of  their  party  to  re-election.  MMP 
shifts  power  from  voters  to  politicians  and 
from  individual  representatives  to  party  lead- 
ership. 

MMP  is  not  guaranteed  to  deliver  all  the 
practical  benefits  its  supporters  promise.  It 
will  not  make  more  people  vote:  in  New  Zea- 
land, voter  turnout  improved  by  three  per 
cent  in  the  first  MMP  election,  but  fell  nearly  10 
per  cent  below  pre-MMP  levels  in  the  second 
and  has  still  not  recovered.  It  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  problem  of  liking"  the  party  but  not 
the  local  candidate:  what  if  you  like  the  party 
but  not  the  list  candidate?  It  will  not  eliminate 
strategic  voting:  supporters  of  parties  that 
rarely  get  topped  off  with  list  seats  will  cast 
their  second  ballot  strategically.  It  will  remain 
true  that  in  politics  we  can't  always  get  what 
we  want. 

MMP  assumes  that  if  we  send  political  par- 
ties to  Queen's  Park  in  the  right  proportions, 
everything  else  will  take  care  of  itself.  Fortu- 
nately, voters  recognize  that  it's  not  the  poli- 
ticians that  matter  in  a  democracy,  but  the 
compromises  we  make  with  each  other.  On 
October  10,  we  must  refuse  to  cede  control 
of  our  democracy. 
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Losing  our  religion 


Is  Toronto's  hockey  culture  dead? 


Aaron  S.  Bayley 


Ready,  set... suck!  Yup,  it's  that  time 
of  year  again.  The  time  when  Toron- 
tonians  are  rewarded  with  rising  seat 
prices  for  their  loyalty  to  a  perpetually 
inefficient  product.  No,  I'm  not  talking 
about  the  seemingly  annual  TTC  fare 
hikes.  I'm  speaking,  of  course,  of  the 
start  of  the  NHL  season  for  our  Toron- 
to Maple  Leafs. 

Starting  in  October,  die-hard  and 
fair-weather  fans  alike  will  once  again 
don  their  blue  and  white  jerseys  and 
swear  to  anyone  within  earshot  that 
this  will  be  the  year  the  Leafs  bring 
home  the  Stanley  Cup;  our  losing  sea- 
son last  year  was  an  aberration,  but 
this  year  will  be  different.  Leafs  fans 
will  point  to  some  new  addition  to  the 
lineup,  or  a  key  trade,  or  a  healthy 
Matt  Sundin  as  evidence  of  ensuing 
glory.  Then,  when  April  rolls  around 
and  our  heroes  find  themselves  out  in 
the  cold,  the  old  familiar  excuses  and 
cliches  will  circulate — "we'll  get  em 
next  year!" — and  the  cycle  of  medioc- 
rity will  continue,  while  ticket  prices 
continue  to  skyrocket. 

All  of  this  begs  the  question:  are  the 
Leafs  still  relevant,  or  are  they  a  relic 
of  a  bygone  era,  an  anachronism  in  a 
time  when  the  Raptors  and  Toronto 
FC  are  increasingly  capturing  our  col- 
lective imagination?  New  York  has  the 
Yankees,  Dallas  has  the  Cowboys,  and 
Los  Angeles  has  the  Lakers.  A  sports 
team  should  play  a  special  role  in  rep- 
resenting the  city's  phallic  pride  and 
testosterone,  especially  now  that  we 
are  no  longer  home  to  the  world's  tall- 
est free-standing  structure.  Thanks, 
Dubai. 

Historically,  ■  hockey  culture  in  To- 
ronto has  played  a  vital  role  in  pump- 
ing lifeblood  into  the  city's  heart, 
especially  during  the  glory  years  of 
the  1940s  and  1960s.  In  the  firewagon 
days  of  the  1980s,  the  Leafs  sucked, 
but  always  played  with  passion  and 
thus  were  endearing — a  sort  of  Bad 
News  Bears  on  ice.  These  days,  with 
the  omnipresence  of  corporate  spon- 
sorship gutting  sports  culture  of  its  ro- 
manticism, when  nostalgic  names  like 
SkyDome  and  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  are 
replaced  by  the  sterile  ones  like  Rog- 


LEAFS  NATION  IN  DECAY:  Is  that  such  a  bad  thing? 


ers  Centre  and  Air  Canada  Centre,  the 
Leafs  have  become  little  more  than  a 
successful  business  venture.  Between 
1998  and  2006,  the  Leafs  franchise  in- 
creased its  revenue  by  147  per  cent, 
while  player  expenses  increased  only 
65.3  per  cent.  Sticking  it  to  loyal  fans 
who  will  pay  to  see  the  Leafs  play  no 
matter  what  isn't  sadistic — it's  good 
business. 

Although  Toronto  teams  like  the 
Blue  Jays  and  Argos  have  enjoyed 
recent  success,  they  have  never  quite 


dominated  our  sports  culture  the  way 
the  Leafs  have.  But  the  Raptors  and 
Toronto  FC  offer  an  exciting  alterna- 
tive to  the  Leafs,  showcasing  two 
sports — basketball  and  soccer — that 
better  represent  the  city's  multicul- 
turalism  and  diversity. 

As  a  die-hard  hockey  fan,  I  cringe  at 
the  suggestion  that  some  lesser  sport 
will  take  the  place  of  hockey.  However, 
if  all  the  Leafs  have  to  offer  are  high 
prices  and  certain  failure,  maybe  that 
isn't  such  a  bad  idea. 


//You're  one  step  closer 
to  Naomi  Klein... 


This  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4  from  2  TO  4  p.m.,  Canada's 
most  cred-worthy  student  newspaper  opens  its  doors  to  all 
interested  parties.  Come  tour  the  newsroom,  meet  our  2007 
editorial  staff  and  get  involved.  Oh,  and  we'll  probably  have 
.  free  pizza. 

t  the  Varsity  \%  located  at  21  Sussex  on  the  2nd  floor  in  the 
I  Sussex  Club  House  at  Huron  Street.  Drop  by  and  see  where 
I  the  magic  happens. 

M  the  cool  kids  wnte  forthe  Varsity.  All  the  cool  kids  write 
forthe  Varsity.  All  the  cool  kids  write  forthe  Varsity. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

i  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

» Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
« Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

*  Teacher  Placement  Service 

^  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
«  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-3240M-80(l-7?9-17I9 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


-CHANCELLOR 

JACKMAN 

PRO^'RAM  FOR  THE  ARTS 

UNIVERSIfY      OF     TORONTO  PRtSfcNTS 

MOVING  WORLDS  OF  THE 

BAROQUE 

An  international,  interdisciplinary  meeting  to  explore  the  Baroque  not  only  as  a 
complex  of  literary,  artistic  and  architectural  styles,  but  also  as  a  broader,  mobile 
cultural  system  that  emerged  out  of  the  transatlantic  interactions  and  diasporas  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  For  full  symposium  details 
including  the  full  list  of  featured  speakers,  visit  the  Latin  American  Studies  website 
at  wwvif.utoronto.ca/las 


OCTOBER  11-13, 2007 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

3:30  -  6:30  pm  Opening  Session: 
Mobilities  of  Form  and  Meaning 

U  of  T  Art  Centre 

North  Wing,  University  College 

15  King's  ColleKe  Circle 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

8:50  - 10:30  am  Session  Two,  part  h 
Journeys  Within  and  Without 

10:45  am  - 12.30  pm  Session  Two.  part  2: 
Circulations  Moral  and  Natural 

2:00  -  4:00  pm  Session  Three,  part  h 
Identities  and  Sanctities 

4:1b  -  6:30  pm  Session  Three,  part  2: 
The  Baroque  Across  Time  and  Space 

Room  212,  Victoria  College 
91  Charles  Street  West 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

8:50- 1 1:00  Session  Four  puri  h 
Andean  Baroques 

12:00-1:00  Closing  Session: 
Creating  Anew 

Imported  Brilliance:  Silk  and  Metal  Yarns 
in  the  Colonial  Andean  Weaving  Tradition 
Elena  Phipps,  Senior  Museum  Conservator, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Auditorium,  Textile  Museum  of  Canada 
65  Centre  Avenue 

The  sessions  of  this  scholarly  symposium  are 
open  to  the  public  with  tree  admission,  but 
please  note  that  seating  is  limited.  Only  the 
closing  lecture  by  Elena  Phipps  requires  an 
admission  charge  from  those  not  attending 
the  symposium. 

Admission  is  $10  for  non-members  of  the 
Textile  Museum  of  Canada  and  Pay  What  You 
Can  for  students.  For  tickets,  contact  the 
Textile  Museum  of  Canada  at  416-599-532L 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


OSAP  ELIGIBLE? 

IN  FINANCIAL  NEED? 

LOOKING  FOR  A  GREAT 
PART-TIME  JOB? 

U OFT STUDENT? 

Would  YOU  like  to  make  up  to  $1,796  working  right  here  on 
Campus? 

Would  YOU  like  to  choose  WHEN  you  work  and  HOW  MANY 
hours  you  work  each  week  (whether  it's  1  or  1 2?) 
Would  YOU  like  to  have  fun,  meet  new  people,  attend  free 
leadership  training,  gain  professional  experience,  earn  great 
references  AND  fit  all  of  this  in  between  your  classes? 


WHAT  are  YOU  waiting  for? 

We're  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health/ Athletic  Centre. 
We  have  numerous  Work-Study  positions  that  we  NEED  to  fill  before 
October  27th  including  positions  in  Active  Women's  Health  Promotion, 
Communications  Design,  Writing  and  Promotions,  Dean's  Office,  Intra- 
murais.  Varsity  Blues,  Leadership  and  Outreach,  Researchers,  Programs, 
and  Sports  and  Event  Marketing  that  we  Urgently  need  to  fill! 
Visit  our  website  at 
httpy/www.ac-fpeh.com/leadership/opportunities.php#workstudy 
 and  apply  on-line  right  now!  
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VARSITY  ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


Culture  Vultures 


Halloween  for  hipsters:  JANE  BAO,  JORDAN  BIMM,  JADE  COLBERT,  ROB  DUFFY,  AND  MATT  MCGEACHY 

report  on  Toronto's  second  Nuit  Blanche 


Now  in  its  second  year, 
Toronto's  annual  all- 
night  art  expo  brought 
out  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  nocturnal  revellers  with 
installations  that  left  The  Varsity 
both  inspired,  and  a  little 
underwhelmed  (not  to  mention 
sleep  deprived). 

Event  Horizon  (Front  Campus) 

This  was,  by  far,  the  fakest  UFO  crash  I've 
ever  witnessed.  While  the  actors  in  character 
and  the  emergency  response  vehicles  were 
well-done,  the  subject  of  the  whole  instal- 
lation— the  downed  alien  spaceship — just 
didn't  look  cool  or  real  enough.  If  you  looked 
closely  you  could  tell  it  was  made  out  of  paint- 
ed wood,  which  doesn't  fly  in  space — or  with 
me.  A  great  idea,  it's  too  bad  they  couldn't 
quite  land  it.— JORDAN  BIMM 

Deeparture  {hahe\  Bader  Theatre) 

This  piece  was  completely  compelling.  I  nor- 
mally find  video  art  installations  to  be  fairly 
uninteresting,  but  watching  a  deer  and  a  wolf 
in  such  an  artificial  environment  really  cap- 
tured it  for  me.  The  focus  of  this  short  was 
not  on  the  power  dynamic  between  preda- 
tor and  prey,  but  on  forcing  the  audience  to 
reconstruct  their  perception  of  the  "natural" 
environment  in  which  we  usually  see  these 
animals.  I  loved  it. — MM 

Three  Readings  Wan  House  Squash  Courts) 

Did  I  miss  something  here?  Entering  squash 
courts  and  expecting  them  to  look  like  a  lec- 


ture hall,  I  found  only  a  speaker  producing 
the  sound  of...  a  squash  game?  Seriously? 
What  could  have  been  a  clever  re-assignment 
of  space  (culture  jam  style)  was  a  disappoint- 
ing installation  that  didn't  make  me  think  of 
anything  except  my  irritation  at  sound  art. 
—MM 

The  Ghost  Station  {lomr  Bay  Station) 

If  you  were  willing  to  wait  in  the  long  line-up, 
it  was  totally  worth  it  to  see  this  hidden  piece 
of  urban  Toronto  folklore.  Seeing  so  many 
people  taking  an  interest  in  their  city  made 
this  one  of  my  favourite  exhibits. — MM 

Aurora  Readiness  Centre  (Faculty  of  Architec- 
ture) 

When  you  walk  in  and  see  helpful  pamphlets 
on  how  to  survive  a  nuclear  attack,  it  is  at 
once  a  comical  and  depressing  experience. 
Then  there's  a  1960s  civil  defense  video, 
produced  by  the  city  of  Toronto,  that  only 
heightens  those  feelings.  (Duck  and  cover!) 
Patrons  were  invited  to  contribute  paintings 
of  their  own  about  the  nuclear  world,  mak- 
ing this  a  great  experience  for  viewers  and 
another  of  my  favourites. — MM 

HightleSS  City  (Chmch  &  Wellesley) 
In  fine  fashion,  this  was  a  huge  street  party — 
complete  with  red  lights  and  leather-clad 
window-dancing  sadomasochists.  The  "gay- 
bourhood"  is  always  a  good  time  if  you're  out 
on  the  town,  but  it  was  exceptionally  fun  for 
Nuit  Blanche.  The  lines  to  get  into  clubs  were 
long,  but  the  best  part  was  out  on  the  street 
anyway.  Whip  me  and  pour  hot  wax  on  my 
chest:  this  was  a  great  time! — MM 

Transmutations  (H.  G.  Phelan  Playhouse) 

If  you  were  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  got  to 


see  the  work  of  Atom  Egoyan's  master  class, 
congratulations!  The  performances  on  the 
verandah  outside  were  respectable,  but  not 
overwhelming.  I  felt  the  performers  were 
hampered  by  the  video  that  was  playing  in 
the  background,  and  would  have  preferred 
more  scene  work  from  the  actors  and  less  fo- 
cus on  a  poorly  integrated  video. — MM 

Night  School  {Hart  House) 
Most  of  the  installations  were  lackluster,  al- 
though Slow  Dance  With  Teacher  was  a  lot  of 
fun.  Who  wouldn't  want  to  hear  soft  rock  fa- 
vourites blasted  in  the  Great  Hall?  The  rest, 
though,  were  conceited,  and  relied  on  free 
food  early  in  the  night  to  attract  crowds.  I 
had  high  hopes  from  the  great  exhibition 
here  last  year,  but  I  was  disappointed  this 
second  time  around. — MM 

Emergency  Room  Recruitment  Centre  (UC 

Art  Centre) 

Visitors  were  asked  to  write  something  they 
consider  an  emergency  on  a  bandage  that 
was  then  tied  around  their  head.  EERC  gets 
top  marks  for  trying  to  make  visitors  into  art- 
ists, but  when  audience  participation  doesn't 
reach  critical  mass,  the  situation  is  just  awk- 
ward.— JC 

Balloonscape  (The  Eaton  Centre) 

A  fun  idea,  if  underwhelming,  this  blob  of 
tied-together  tube  balloons  was  smaller  than 
I  expected,  though  a  photo  of  it  now  has  pride 
of  place  as  my  desktop  background. — JC 

Femmebomb  (Lisgar  &  Queen) 

The  parts  of  the  Beatrice  Lillie  Health  Centre 
that  peeked  through  its  one-night-only  clad- 
ding of  pink  fabric  and  crochet  looked  more 
ominous  than  usual.  Beyond  that,  though. 


neither  the  use  of  the  domestic  arts  as  a  me- 
dium nor  its  subsequent  association  with  the 
feminine  seemed  entirely  meaningful. — JC 

Incursion  (Dovercourt  &  Queen) 

Easily  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  night, 
Craig  Walsh  proved  the  success  of  a  simple 
concept  done  well.  A  film  projected  onto  the 
inside  of  a  storefront  window,  viewers  on  the 
street  thought  they  saw  gigantic  fish  over- 
taking an  everyday  landscape — exactly  the 
visually  mesmerizing  incursion  Nuit  Blanche 
is  supposed  to  be  about. — JC 

Abomasum  (Trinity-Bellwoods  Park) 

What  was  more  intriguing,  the  chocolate  stag 
sculpture  or  the  crowd,  vegetarians  among 
them,  ravenously  eyeing  this  big  horned  bon- 
bon? Cries  of  "Kill  it!"  "Why  do  you  have  to 
do  that?"  and  "Butcher  the  hecklers!"  made 
the  wait  for  my  own  taste  of  chocolate  veni- 
son entirely  worth  it. — JC 

Canard  Development  Group  (Courtyard  at 
McKinsey  &  Co.,  110  Charles  St.  W.) 
This  representation  of  a  mobile  sales  office  (a 
red  tarp  held  airborne  by  big  yellow  helium 
balloons)  was  perhaps  a  little  too  abstract. 
The  fact  that  the  office  existed  "off  the  grid" 
was  admittedly  a  nice  pun,  but  the  installa- 
tion only  held  the  viewer's  attention  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  most. — RD 

Metropolis  (Charles  &  St.  Thomas) 

It  was  a  downer  that  this  installation  was 
completely  fenced  off,  because  spending  the 
evening  running  through  what  appeared  to 
be  a  playground  of  bomb  shelters  just  north 
of  Victoria  College  was  a  surprisingly  attrac- 
tive prospect. — RD 
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fro/n  the  Ground  Up  (Gardiner  Museum) 

The  Gardiner  Museum  was  a  complete  mad- 
house, deservingly  so  considering  the  free 
admission  and  the  traditional  Chinese  acro- 
bats spinning  a  red  table  in  the  air.  Also  add- 
ing to  the  spectacle  was  artist  Ben  Oakley's 
brilliant  electrical-tape  mural,  Mansion  Cab- 
in—RO 

Secular  Confession  Booth  (35  Hazelton  Ave.) 

This  innovative  idea  garnered  some  serious 
buzz  in  the  daily  papers  leading  up  to  Nuit 
Blanche  and  got  people  talking — about  their 
darkest  secrets.  Occupying  a  small,  softly-lit 
Yorkville  chapel  resonant  with  ambient  mu- 
sic, a  reassuring  shadow  behind  a  curtain 
listened  to  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  rev- 
elations from  anyone  who  had  something  on 
their  mind. — RD 

String  of  Diamonds  (Trinity  College  Field) 

U  of  T's  own  feel-good  visionaries  Newmind- 
space  put  together  a  visually  stunning  string 
of  blue  lights  that  lit  up  the  sky  above  Trinity 
College  Field,  turning  it  into  one  of  the  best 
places  to  take  a  breather  between  exhibits. 
Once  the  wide-eyed  public  got  their  collec- 
tive second  wind,  they  had  the  option  of  join- 
ing the  impromptu  rave  going  down  in  the 
adjacent  parking  lot. — RD 

WAf5  (Royal  Ontario  Museum) 
It's  good  to  finally  see  the  ROM  getting  some 
use  out  of  their  expensive  Crystal,  as  it  was 
used  as  the  backdrop  for  this  performance 
by  DVJ  artist  Charles  Kriel,  attracting  a  huge 
group  of  revelers  to  the  museum's  doors  for 
the  rare  spectacle  of  "a  rocking  dance  party 
meets  cultural  institution."  A  bizarre  combi- 
nation to  be  sure,  but  whoever  said  museums 
were  just  for  stuffy  old  artifacts? — RO 


ThunderEgg  Alley:  A  Dumpster  Diver's 
Paradise  {Mley  behind  College  &  Spadina) 
Forgot  to  book  a  room  (the  only  room)  at  the 
most  exclusive  dumpster  hotel  in  town?  Haul 
your  aching  bones  up  onto  the  dumpster's 
outer  wall  and  peep  longingly  at  the  folks 
inside,  languidly  lounging  in  white  bath- 
robes on  the  very  comfortable-looking  bed. 
Swintak's  installation  was  executed  beauti- 
fully, complete  with  professional,  somewhat 
forbidding  concierges  and  a  cleaning  staff 
who  worked  in  between  10-minute  sessions. 
Hanging  out  in  the  trash  has  never  been  so 
fun.— JANE  BAO 

Everybody  Loves  ^^^^(Dundas  &  McCaul) 

Passers-by  entered  this  pink-and-red  heart- 
shaped  structure,  uttered  those  three  little 
words,  "I  love  you,"  which  were  then  broad- 
cast on  a  flat-screen.  With  deliveries  ranging 
from  shy  and  giggly  to  surprisingly  sincere, 
Daisuke  Takeya's  exhibit  was  cute,  but  didn't 
exactly  evoke — as  its  introduction  sug- 
gested— "a  rather  funny  Japanese  pop  man- 
ner."—J  B 

Eat  the  Food!  (Museum  of  Contemporary 
Canadian  Art) 

MOCCA  served  up  tasty  wall  paintings,  por- 
traits, and  video  installations  about  food — 
how  we  grow  it,  and  how  we  consume  it. 
Shelly  Rahme's  Greasy  Strata,  a  mound  of 
shortening  topped  with  three  layers  of  potato 
chips,  was  particularly  tempting,  but  patrol- 
ling security  guards  ensured  that  hungry  pa- 
trons went  outside  to  purchase  freshly-made 
delicacies  instead. — JB 

Alluring  Contradictions  of  Consumption 

(AWOL  Gallery) 

Lotion  bottles,  luxury  watches  and  other 


goods  adorned  the  dress  of  a  figure  drawn 
on  plexi-glass.  Though  attractive  from  afar 
these  became  dizzying  up  close,  overwhelm- 
ing the  distorted  female  figures.  Carrie  Ch- 
isholm  used  transparent  materials  to  great 
effect,  highlighting  how  images  are  skewed 
and  commodified  through  consumerism. 
Overflowing  garbage  bins  outside  the  gallery 
(unintentionally)  added  to  the  effect. — JB 


//THE  LAME  LIST 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO?  Two  birds,  one 
stone:  pseudo  e-democracy  meets  every- 
thing you  already  knew  about  global  warm- 
ing. It  can't  help  that  the  massive  screen 
must  have  soaked  up  a  whole  lot  of  energy. 

FOOTNOTES:  it's  an  eco-metaphor— get  it? 
Visitors  traced  their  footprint  on  biode- 
gradable cellophane  or  tinfoil,  and  then 
wrote  down  what  they  would  do  to  save 
the  environment.  Best  comment?  "Stop 
wasting  cellophane  and  tinfoil." 

ABOMASUM  (the  chocolate  stag):  I  don't 
mind  getting  free  chocolate,  and  the  sculp- 
ture itself  was  pretty  awesome,  but  was 
no  one  else  expecting  to  be  able  to  take  a 
great  big  chomp  out  of  that  deer?  Maybe 
claim  an  antler?  Instead,  I  got  a  square 
delivered  in  a  plastic  cup.  Sigh. 

SCOTIABANK  HUBS:  Sure,  festivities  of  this 
scale  need  sponsors,  and  it's  good  of  Sco- 
tiabank  to  step  up,  but  they  totally  ruined 


The  Gateway  idij^km  &  Queen  Bridge) 

Parkour,  the  French  art  of  jumping  between 
buildings,  was  supposedly  on  display  at  this 
installation.  Opting  for  a  theatrical  rather  than 
an  athletic  show,  the  bits  of  jumping — from 
a  billboard  to  a  wall,  running  along  a  bridge, 
then  over  a  fence  and  down  the  wall — were 
impressive,  but  ultimately  too  few  and  far  be- 
tween the  uninspiring  narrative  of  a  man  in 
dressed  in  orange  stalking  the  jumpers. — JB 


the  Trinity-Bellwoods  experience  with 
their  tents  and  contests  to  win  TVs. 

A  LOT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  PROJECTS: 

Many  of  the  uncurated  projects  were  great, 
but  a  lot  of  these  were  happening  anyways, 
or  just  plain  sucked.  I'm  sorry,  but  reading 
religious  texts  with  a  flashlight  in  the  back- 
room of  a  church  isn't  art. 

OVER-RELIANCE  ON  SCREENINGS,  AND 
SCREENS  IN  GENERAL:  Many  of  these  were 
just  a  cheap  way  out  for  locations  that 
weren't  interested  enough  in  coming  up 
with  something  original.  This  definitely 
lowered  the  bar. 

LIMITED  SUBWAY  SERVICE:  Most  of  the 

people  using  the  TTC  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  are  doing  so  because  they're 
not  from  downtown.  If  you're  going  to  have 
the  subway  run  to  Broadview  and  Chris- 
tie, why  not  have  service  along  the  entire 
line?— JADE  COLBERT 
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The  arts  scene  keeps  it  green 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Unquestionably,  art  can  be  an  effective  tool 
when  it  comes  to  delivering  a  message  to 
audiences.  Alongside  the  various  contem- 
porary art  installations  and  galleries  that 
make  up  an  arts  festival,  there  are  invari- 
ably many  different  viewpoints  concerning 
a  wide  array  of  subjects.  Among  the  almost 
200  exhibits  at  Nuit  Blanche,  several  instal- 
lations had  a  simple  message  to  deliver: 
save  our  planet. 

Aperformance  piece  curated  by  Mark  Ner- 
emberg  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  dealt  with  a 
pressing  ecological  concern:  the  health  of 
our  forests.  Using  logs  and  branches  ob- 
tained from  the  City  of  Toronto — no  trees 
were  cut  down  for  this  event — the  lobby 
of  the  Edward  Johnson  Building  was  trans- 
formed into  a  living  forest.  Students  from 
the  Faculty  of  Music  delivered  an  impro- 
vised and  organic  soundtrack  using  a  wide 
array  of  instruments,  including  cellos,  vio- 
lins, flutes,  and  even  branches  hit  upon  a 
table.  Named  Awakening  the  Electronic  For- 
est, the  exhibit  had  poetry  and  artwork  (in- 
cluding a  stirring  image  of  a  fetus  with  trees 
sprouting  from  its  surface)  on  display.  Wan- 
dering amongst  the  artificial  forest,  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  observed  a  large  group 
of  talented  musicians  create  a  hypnotizing 
and  droning  sonic  atmosphere.  The  exhibit 
expressed  appreciation  for  Canada's  for- 
ests as  well  as  worry  for  the  state  they  are 
in  and  the  wildlife  they  shelter. 

Appropriately,  the  Bata  Shoe  Museum 
showcased  an  interactive  display  called 
Footnotes,  designed  by  Talia  Erlich.  The 
exhibit  challenged  participants  to  consider 
the  size  their  ecological  footprint  by  allow- 
ing them  to  trace  their  feet  on  biodegrad- 
able cellophane  or  tinfoil  and  write  a  posi- 
tive environmental  message  in  the  space. 
The  museum  was  packed  with  people,  and 
by  midnight  many  rolls  of  cellophane  with 
silver  outlines  of  feet  were  hanging  from 


the  central  staircase.  Many  of  the  messages 
were  positive — "Hopefully  my  footprint  will 
be  as  small  as  this  one" — and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  read  what  others  had  written.  But, 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  how  receptive  people 
were  to  the  idea,  as  messages  ranged  from 
bleak — "I  hope  we  still  have  air  to  breathe 
in  100  years" — to  sarcastic:  "Save  tinfoil 
and  plastic." 

Although  the  environmental  message 
was  similar,  it  came  across  with  varying 
degrees  of  strength.  Boldly  titled  WHAT 
WILL  YOU  DO?,  an  exhibit  on  Queen  Street 
allowed  viewers  to  send  text  messages  that 
were  then  displayed  on  a  large  screen.  In- 
tended for  responses  to  the  question  "What 
wiU  you  do  to  stop  climate  change?",  most 
people  used  it  as  a  public  joke  forum.  With 
humourous  messages  like  "1  will  call  upon 
Captain  Planet,"  "1  will  stop  using  the  moon 
as  a  backup  plan,"  and  "1  will  move  in  with 
Al  Gore,"  the  purpose  of  the  exhibit  quickly 
became  diluted.  Most  passers-by  found  the 
messages  amusing  and  it  seemed  as  if  many 
saw  the  display  as  a  hypocritical  waste  of 
energy.  This  notion  was  confirmed  when 
someone  sent  in  the  sarcastic  message  "I 
will  erect  a  screen  that  displays  text  mes- 
sages to  the  public."  Many  seemed  to  enjoy 
watching  the  screen  for  a  few  minutes  and 
getting  a  few  laughs,  but  it  was  unclear  if 
the  message  that  the  curators  intended  to 
communicate  got  across. 

Environmental  accounting  is  never  a 
simple  matter  and  is  further  complicated 
by  the  difficulty  in  measuring  the  impact 
of  any  environmental  message.  Having  en- 
vironmentally-conscious exhibits  is  clearly 
positive,  but  more  could  be  done.  Handing 
out  pieces  of  a  chocolate  sculpture  in  plas- 
tic cups  (although  recyclable)  is  a  wasteful 
counterpoint  to  green  messages.  Still,  the 
clear  concern  and  potential  solutions  for 
our  sickly  planet  embodied  in  physical  in- 
stallations and  interactive  events  is  a  good 
sign.  Especially  if  half  a  million  viewers  take 
part  of  that  message  home  with  them. 


NUIT  VERT:  Students  from  U  of  T's  Faculty  of  Music  provided  an  improvised  soundtrack  to  the  Awakening  the  Electronic 
fo/esf  installation  in  the  lobby  of  the  Edward  Johnson  Building. 


//SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Making  good  use  of  your  time 
asleep 

Canadian  researchers  are  reporting 
that  kidney  failure  patients  that  re- 
ceived nighttime  dialysis  were  able  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  blood  pres- 
sure medication  they  took,  as  well  as 
increase  their  quality  of  life.  The  study 
took  three  years  and  involved  fifty- 
two  patients.  Half  of  the  patients  un- 
derwent dialysis  at  a  clinic,  the  other 
half  receiving  it  at  home  while  they 
were  asleep.  The  researchers  wanted 
to  assess  the  impact  each  type  of  di- 
alysis has  on  blood  pressure  and  left 
ventriculcU"  (LV)  mass.  High  LV  mass  is 
found  in  60  per  cent  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  kidney  failure,  and  is  a  cause 
for  concern  because  it  increases  the 
risk  of  heart  disease.  Results  of  the 
study  showed  that  LV  mass  decreased 
in  nighttime  dialysis  patients,  and 
increased  in  traditional  dialysis  pa- 
tients. Approximately  sixty-one  per 
cent  of  patients  receiving  dialysis  at 
night  were  able  to  either  reduce  or 
stop  their  utilization  of  blood  pressure 
medication.  The  same  could  be  said 
for  only  II  per  cent  of  traditional  dialy- 
sis patients.  Researchers  suspect  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nighttime  di- 
alysis patients  were  able  to  clean  their 
blood  for  36  hours  a  week,  whereas  pa- 
tients undergoing  traditional  dialysis 
were  only  able  to  do  so  for  12  hours  a 


week.  Most  provinces  regard  nighttime 
dialysis  as  experimental,  and  therefore 
will  not  finance  treuning  progreims  need- 
ed to  perform  the  procedure.  The  team 
hopes  that  the  new  data  presented  in 
this  study  will  help  them  reassess  their 
point  of  view. 

Source:  Journal  of  American  Medicine 

The  Sun  finally  does  something 
useful 

This  November,  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  will  become  the  proud  owner 
of  92  solar  panels  (or  solar  collectors). 
The  solar  panel  structure  is  being  in- 
stalled on  the  Atrium  roof  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  hospital's  environmen- 
tal footprint  by  complementing  the  hot 
water  system.  The  panels  will  soak  up 
energy  from  the  sun  and  then  transfer  it 
to  water  storage  tanks  on  the  roof's  inte- 
rior through  a  heat  exchanger,  allowing 
solar  energy  to  heat  the  domestic  water 
supply  during  the  day,  provided  the  sun 
is  shining.  The  existing  heating  system 
will  remain  in  place  for  use  on  overcast 
days.  "This  is  a  win-win  situation  for 
both  Sick  Kids  and  the  environment," 
said  Anne  Marie  Christian,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Facilities  and  Redevelopment 
for  Sick  Kids.  "The  new  solar  thermal 
energy  system  supports  Sick  Kids'  goal 
to  strive  for  operational  excellence  at  all 
levels  of  the  organization."  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  solar  panel  system.  Sick 


Kids  will  be  the  first  "hospital-based  so- 
lar thermal  energy  site"  in  Canada. 
Source:  Mondial  Energy  Inc.  Press 
Release 

Mystery  meteorite?  Space 
disease?  Mulder  and  Skully 
are  on  the  case 

Scientists  have  confirmed  that  an  ob- 
ject that  recently  crashed  near  Lake  Tit- 
icaca,  Peru  is  a  rare  type  of  meteorite. 
What  makes  the  extraterrestrial  rock 
atypical  is  the  fact  that  early  analysis  of 
it  showed  no  signs  of  metal  fragments. 
Most  meteorites  are  metallic,  as  metal 
is  able  to  withstand  the  extremely  high 
temperatures  created  by  friction  when 
a  meteorite  enters  our  atmosphere. 
The  meteorite,  which  touched  down 
about  a  week  ago,  produced  a  crater 
three  meters  deep  and  13  meters  wide. 
Like  something  out  a  science  fiction 
story,  residents  of  a  nearby  Peruvian 
village  who  visited  the  fresh  crater  fell 
ill,  complaining  of  headaches  and  nau- 
sea. Fortunately,  scientists  have  figured 
out  that  mystery,  too.  It  turns  out  that 
when  the  meteorite's  incandescent  sur- 
face hit  the  ground,  it  landed  on  an  ar- 
senic-tainted underground  water  sup- 
ply. The  heat  of  the  meteorite  turned 
the  water  into  steam,  which  the  locals 
inhaled  when  they  stood  near  the  cra- 
ter. Meteorites  have  crashed  down  on 


Peru  before,  most  recently  in  2002  and 
2004  in  the  Andean  region  of  Arequipa 
of  southern  Peru. 
Source:  National  Geographic  News 

As  if  a  backpack  full  of  books 
wasn't  nerdy  enough 

A  research  team  at  MIT  has  developed 
a  device  that  could  make  carrying  a 
heavy  backpack  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  device,  known  as  an  exoskeleton, 
is  reported  to  effectively  reduce  an 
80-pound  burden  by  80  per  cent.  The 
weight  of  the  backpack  is  reallocated 
to  the  ground  by  way  of  tubes  that  run 
from  the  pack  down  the  wearer's  leg  to 
a  pair  of  boots.  The  exoskeleton  is  cur- 
rently under  development,  and  there 
are  still  a  few  kinks  to  work  out.  Most 
pressing  is  the  fact  that  it  hinders  the 
wearer's  natural  way  of  walking  while 
they  have  it  on.  Testers  consumed 
10  per  cent  more  oxygen  while  wear- 
ing the  exoskeleton,  which  includes 
springs  at  the  hips  and  ankles  as  well 
as  a  damping  mechanism  at  the  knee 
to  keep  movement  while  wearing  the 
device  as  close  to  natural  as  possible. 
Although  the  exoskeleton  would  be  a 
bit  extreme  for  the  average  consumer, 
the  team  hopes  that  it  could  be  used 
to  help  lighten  the  burden  of  soldiers' 
backpacks  or  help  them  run  feister 
without  heavy  breathing. 
Source:  MIT  News 


CFCsto  be  extinct  by  2013, 
ozone  layer  celebrates 

191  nations  have  agreed  on  an  "ozone 
deal"  that  aims  to  scale  back  the  man- 
ufacture and  use  of  hydrochlorofluo- 
rocarbons  (HCFCs)  ten  years  ahead  of 
schedule.  This  new  deal  will  alter  the 
timeline  agreed  upon  in  1987  under 
the  Montreal  Protocol,  an  internation- 
al treaty  intended  to  decelerate  the  de- 
struction of  the  ozone  layer  by  curtail- 
ing HCFCs.  The  phase-out  is  expected 
to  happen  in  developed  countries 
between  2020  and  2030,  and  in  devel- 
oping countries,  between  2030  and 
2040.  The  deal  states  that  HCFC  pro- 
duction will  be  stopped  by  all  involved 
governments  by  2013.  "The  Montreal 
Protocol,  already  considered  the  most 
successful  environmental  agreement 
to  date,  will  do  even  more  to  protect 
both  the  ozone  layer  as  well  as  the 
most  pressing  issue  of  our  time — cli- 
mate change,"  said  Canada's  Environ- 
ment Minister  John  Baird,  adding  that 
the  ozone  deal  "demonstrates  the  kind 
of  concrete  action  citizens  around  the 
world  are  demanding."  Ozone  layer 
damage  is  thought  to  amplify  the  risk 
among  humans  of  developing  cata- 
racts or  cancer. 

Source:  Environment  Canada  News 
Release 
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Flight  of  the  honeybees 

All  across  the  United  States,  bees  are  dissappearing  and  no  one  is  sure  why.  A  newly  discovered  virus  may 
be  to  blame  and  scientists  are  running  out  of  time  to  fix  the  problem. 


Andrea  Yeomans 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


In  late  2006,  honeybee  keepers  across  the 
United  States  began  reporting  inexplicable  be- 
haviour in  their  colonies:  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, bees  were  leaving  their  hives  and  never 
returning. 

Puzzled  scientists  and  worried  beekeepers 
were  anxious  to  figure  out  what  caused  the 
bees  to  act  so  strangely.  Hypotheses  about  the 
cause  of  the  die-off,  dubbed  Colony  Collapse 
Disorder  (CCD),  soon  began  to  surface.  Theo- 
ries blamed  everything  from  mites  to  pesti- 
cides to  cell  phones  but  the  only  point  of  agree- 
ment was  that  bees  were  vanishing,  at  least 
until  recently.  A  study  in  the  journal  Science 
points  to  Israeli  Acute  Paralysis  Virus  (lAPV) 
as  the  most  likely  cause  of  CCD.  Researchers 
compared  genetic  samples  from  beekeeping 
operations  that  had  reported  CCD  with  sam- 
ples from  unaffected  operations.  They  found 
the  virus  in  all  of  the  CCD  stricken  colonies 
and  only  one  of  the  healthy  colonies.  As  well, 
it  was  found  that  lAPV  caused  an  increase  in 
a  hive's  risk  of  CCD.  The  researchers  propose 
that  Australia  is  the  source  of  the  virus,  as  they 
found  relatively  high  concentrations  of  lAPV  in 
a  sample  of  imported  Australian  bees. 

Dr.  James  Thomson,  a  professor  of  ecology 
and  evolutionary  biology  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  been  studying  bees  for  30  years 
and  was  not  involved  in  the  study. 

"This  [study]  to  my  mind  is  a  pretty  good 
smoking  gun  for  [CCD]  being  a  viral  disease 
and  that's  more  or  less  what  people  were  say- 
ing," said  Thomson.  "It  had  to  be  some  infec- 
tious disease  that  would  move  around  quick- 

ly." 

The  researchers  point  out  that,  due  to  the 
infancy  of  their  research,  they  have  not  explic- 
itly proven  that  lAPV  is  the  cause  of  Colony 
Collapse  Disorder.  They  do,  however,  maintain 
that  lAPV  is  a  very  good  indicator  that  a  honey 
bee  operation  may  develop  a  disease. 

Some  scientists  have  taken  a  different  ap- 
proach to  the  CCD  problem.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing the  cause  of  the  bee  disappearance,  they 
are  trying  to  find  a  means  of  pollination  that 
could  be  used  in  its  place.  Currently  used  for 
the  commercial  pollination  of  certain  crops, 
solitary  bees  and  bumblebees  offer  a  prospec- 
tive solution. 

In  a  study  published  late  last  year  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
two  researchers  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia showed  that  honeybee  sunflower  pollina- 
tion efficiency  can  increase  when  wild  bees  are 


also  present.  "We  found  that  behavioral  inter- 
actions between  wild  and  honeybees  increase 
the  pollination  efficiency  of  honeybees  on  hy- 
brid sunflower  up  to  five-fold,"  wrote  Sarah  Da- 
vis and  Claire  Kremen. 

Kremen  also  worked  on  a  study  that  looked 
at  the  relationship  between  wild  bees  and  wa- 
termelon pollination.  The  study,  published  in 
Ecology  Letters,  proposed  that  watermelon 
farmers  might  be  able  to  use  wild  bees  instead 
of  honeybees  to  propagate  their  crop. 

Using  wild  bees  to  supplement  honeybees 
is  not  as  easy  as  replacing  one  with  the  other, 
however.  Honeybees  are  convenient  pollina- 
tors for  large-scale,  conventional  agriculture 
because  they  live  separate  from  the  crop  site, 
allowing  for  large  quantities  of  pesticides  to  be 
used  on  crops  without  worrying  about  killing 
the  bees. 

"You  can  create  a  biological  desert  in  your  ■ 
fields  and  then  just  truck  in  honeybees  for  the 
week  that  you  need  pollination,"  explained 
Thomson.  "Then  they  get  trucked  somewhere 
else  and  pollinate  for  someone  else  and  you 
don't  have  to  create  a  healthy  ecosystem  that 
can  support  wild  bees  throughout  the  year." 

As  well,  many  people  raise  honeybees  for  a 
living,  either  as  pollinators  or  as  honey  pro- 
ducers. Wild  bees  do  not  make  marketable 
quantities  of  honey.  "A  big  bumblebee  nest 
might  give  you  a  teaspoon  full  on  a  good  day," 
said  Thomson. 

Investigations  regarding  the  disorder  are 
still  in  their  early  stages  and  there  is  a  lot  of 
research  to  be  done  concerning  the  root  of 
CCD.  One  thing  is  certain:  more  hard  evidence 
is  needed  about  both  CCD  and  wild  bees  be- 
fore anyone  can  be  sure  of  the  severity  of  the 
bee  die-off. 

Further  information  is  needed  about  colo- 
nies that  have  suffered  from  CCD,  especially 
concerning  the  magnitude  to  which  their  cor- 
responding bee  operations  have  been  affect- 
ed. Until  a  greater  sampling  of  CCD-affected 
hives  has  been  tested  for  lAPV,  no  one  can  be 
sure  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  bees'  mysteri- 
ous behaviour.  It  is  also  unclear  how  much  of 
the  honeybees'  work  wild  bees  could  do.  This 
stems  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  ecology  of 
most  wild  bees  has  not  been  studied  in  depth 
enough  to  accurately  predict  how  much  of  the 
load  they  could  bear. 

"There  is  some  redundancy  and  some  abil- 
ity in  the  system  to  be  resilient  and  to  take  up 
slack,"  said  Thomson.  "But  clearly  it's  deeply 
worrying  when  we  see  species  winking  out 
across  the  landscape — especially  when  we 
don't  know  why." 


Honeybees  are  effective  pollinators  of  crops  that  require  insects  to  spread  their  pollen.  The  value  of  their  services  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  bee  shown  here  is  a  member  of  the  Osmia  //Mons species. 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


This  colourful  plant  with  yellow  stems  Is  an  edible,  leafy  plant  known  as  Swiss  Chard 
{Beta  vulgaris).  Often  confused  with  spinach,  this  plant  is  actually  the  same  species  as 
garden  beets,  but  is  grown  for  its  leaves  instead  of  its  root  portion. 
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Can-con  2007 

In  Part  II  of  her  preview,  Erika  Gilbert  takes  a  look  at  the  Canadian 
teams  in  the  Western  Conference 


Erika  Gilbert 


The  NHL  season  opened  over  the  week- 
end in  grand  fashion,  with  the  Ana- 
heim Ducks  facing  off  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Kings  in  London,  England — a 
first  in  NHL  history.  Meanwhile  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond,  the  other  NHL 
clubs  will  have  to  wait  until  Wednes- 
day to  officially  kickoff  their  opening 
night  festivities.  With  that  in  mind 
here's  a  last  minute  primer  on  what 
the  Canadian  clubs  out  West  were  up 
to  over  the  summer. 

The  Calgary  Flames 

The  Flames'  most  significant  off-sea- 
son change  took  place  not  on  the  ice 
but  behind  the  bench,  when  GM  Dar- 
ryl  Sutter  replaced  assistant-turned- 
head-coach  Jim  Playfair  with  Mike 
Keenan.  By  most  accounts,  the  Flames 
underachieved  in  Playfair's  first  and 
last  season  as  head  coach,  with  a  ros- 
ter that  looked  talented  on  paper  and 
posted  the  league's  third-best  home 
record,  but  struggled  at  eighth-worst 
on  the  road  and  barely  squeaked  into 
the  playoffs  after  a  late-season  col- 
lapse. Sutter  is  hoping  that  "Iron  Mike" 
will  restore  the  team's  tough,  defen- 
sive identity  after  a  year  in  which  the 
normally  fiery  Flames  were  too  easy  to 
play  against. 

Calgary's  nucleus  remains  intact 
after  locking  up  captain  and  former 
Rocket  Richard-winner  Jarome  Iginla 
and  defensive  stalwart  Robyn  Regehr 
for  the  long  term.  The  Flames  lost 
forwards  Tony  Amonte,  Jeff  Friesen, 
Darren  McCarty  and  Byron  Ritchie — 
none  of  which  should  be  a  significant 
loss — as  well  as  defencemen  Roman 
Hamrlik  and  Brad  Stuart  to  free  agen- 
cy. Third-year  blueliner  Dion  Phaneuf 
will  be  without  partner  Hamrlik  for  the 
first  time  and  is  likely  to  be  paired  with 
newcomer  Cory  Sarich,  inked  to  a  five- 


year  deal  with  Calgary.  Sarich  should 
add  some  grit  to  the  team  and  improve 
its  penalty  kill,  a  disappointing  22  in 
the  league  last  year 

Sutter  swapped  defencemen  with 
Chicago,  trading  Andrei  Zyuzin  for 
Adrian  Aucoin,  who  is  a  risky  pick 
for  the  Flames  and  may  only  be  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  Aucoin  who 
struggled  with  injuries  multiple  times 
last  year,  would  have  been  a  healthy 
scratch  on  the  roster,  as  a  $4-million 
player  and  team  captain  to  boot.  Sutter 
also  signed  the  injury-plagued  Owen 
Nolan,  who  at  the  age  of  35  is  unlikely 
to  regain  the  offensive  touch  he  had  in 
the  past.  Yet  another  question  mark  is 
how  winger  Kristian  Huselius — who 
had  a  breakout  season  in  06-07  and 
set  career  highs  in  goals,  assists,  and 
points — will  fare  under  Keenan,  since 
the  two  butted  heads  while  with  the 
Florida  Panthers.  If  Keenan  is  a  good 
fit  in  Calgary,  the  team  should  fare  bet- 
ter this  year  and  will  challenge  for  the 
divisional  title. 

The  Edmonton  Oilers 

Edmonton  is  looking  to  recover  from 
a  season  of  disaster  and  injuries  (at 
one  point  eleven  regulairs  were  out 
of  the  lineup),  in  which  the  team  lost 
heart-and-soul  winger  Ryan  Smyth  at 
the  trade  deadline  and  won  only  two 
of  their  last  19  games.  This  year  seems 
to  be  getting  off  on  the  wrong  foot  with 
2006  playoff  hero  Fernando  Pisani  out 
indefinitely  with  colitis,  but  it  would 
take  an  explosion  in  Edmonton's  black 
cat  population  (an  unforeseen  conse- 
quence of  climate  change,  perhaps?) 
for  the  Oilers'  luck  with  injuries  to  be 
as  bad  as  last  season's. 

GM  Kevin  Lowe  faced  another  dif- 
ficult off-season  when  Edmonton's 
reputation  as  a  Canadian  Siberia  hurt 
his  ability  to  lure  free  agents  to  the  city 


and  prompted  talented  playmaker  Mi- 
chael Nylander  to  back  out  of  a  deal  at 
the  last  minute.  The  Oilers  did,  howev- 
er, manage  to  land  free  agent  defence- 
man  Sheldon  Souray,  whose  booming 
slapshot  should  give  Edmonton's  27th- 
ranked  power  play  a  much-needed 
boost.  The  defence  corps  is  also  bol- 
stered by  the  return  of  Dick  Tarnstrom 
after  a  year  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  young  Joni  Pitkanen, 
who  has  loads  of  potential  and  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  more  offence  from 
the  back  end. 

After  a  failed  attempt  to  pluck  re- 
stricted free  agent  Thomas  Vanek 
from  the  Buffalo  Sabres,  Lowe  ruffled 
the  Ducks'  feathers  by  submitting  an 
offer  for  29-goal-scorer  Dustin  Penner, 
drawing  the  ire  of  Anaheim  GM  Bryan 
Burke,  who  declined  to  match  the  five- 
year,  $21.5-million  offer  Penner  will 
likely  play  trigger  man  to  playmaking 
winger  Ales  Hemsky — who  has  a  lot  of 
talent  but  is  coming  off  a  bad  season — 
and  is  expected  to  help  fill  the  void  left 
by  the  departure  of  Edmonton's  lead- 
ing scorer,  Petr  Sykora. 

The  team  will  need  its  veterans 
to  take  leadership  roles  after  losing 
Smyth  and  hard-nosed  captain  Jason 
Smith,  who  was  traded  to  Philadelphia 
with  Jeffrey  Lupul  for  Pitkanen  and 
Geoff  Sanderson.  Sanderson  could 
provide  some  veteran  leadership  but 
after  a  disappointing  season  with  the 
Flyers,  this  35-year-old's  best  years 
are  probably  behind  him. 

There  are  a  few  open  spots  in  the 
Oilers'  lineup  and  there's  a  chance 
that  former  OHL  star  Rob  Schremp, 
NCAA  standout  Andrew  Cogliano,  or 
even  2007  sixth-overall  pick  Sam  Gag- 
ner  could  make  the  team.  The  Oilers' 
07/08  lineup  looks  to  be  better  than 
last  year's,  but  not  enough  to  turn 
them  into  contenders,  and  come  play- 


FLAME-ON:  Calgary  Flames  captain  Jerome  is  looking  to  have  a  good  start  to  the  season. 
The  team  could  certainly  use  the  offensive  spark  if  it  is  to  be  successful  In  2007. 


off  time  the  Oil  will  likely  be  on  the  out- 
side looking  in. 

The  Vancouver  Canucks 

When  the  Canucks  traded  for  goalten- 
der  Roberto  Luongo  in  the  summer  of 
2006,  he  turned  out  to  be  everything 
they'd  hoped  for  and  more,  earning 
nominations  for  the  Hart  and  Vezina 
trophies  while  leading  his  team  to  the 
Northwest  Division  title.  Coach  Alain 
Vigneault  won  the  Jack  Adams  Trophy 
as  coach  of  the  year  after  a  success- 
ful first  season  behind  Vancouver's 
bench,  and  26-year-old  defenceman 
Kevin  Bieksa — a  pleasant  surprise  on 
a  strong  blueline  corps — had  a  break- 
out year.  GM  Dave  Nonis  bolstered 
Vancouver's  already  stingy  defence 
over  the  summer  by  adding  veteran 
rearguard  Aaron  Miller,  and  top  de- 
fensive prospect  Luc  Bourdon  stands 
a  chance  at  making  the  team  and  mak- 
ing an  Impact. 


That  being  said,  Nonis  has  done  lit- 
tle to  improve  the  team's  struggling  of- 
fence. Twins  Daniel  and  Henrik  Sedin 
had  a  breakout  season  in  06/07,  and 
both  posted  new  career  highs  in  scor- 
ing, but  Brendan  Morrison  and  cap- 
tain Markus  Naslund  did  not  live  up 
to  expectations,  and  the  team  ranked 
22nd  in  the  league  in  goals  for.  Nonis 
signed  forwards  Brad  Isbister,  Byron 
Ritchie  and  Ryan  Shannon,  but  they 
won't  light  up  the  scoresheet  and  are 
not  a  significant  improvement  over 
the  expendable  forwards  Vancouver 
declined  to  re-sign. 

The  'Nucks  are  still  a  playoff  team 
and  their  offence  could  improve  if 
Naslund  and  Morrison  return  to  form 
or  if  any  of  the  new  acquisitions  dem- 
onstrate some  hidden  goal-scoring  tal- 
ent, but  given  the  productive  off-sea- 
sons of  Vancouver's  divisional  foes, 
the  Canucks  will  be  hard-pressed  to 
repeat  as  Northwest  champions. 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE:  Quarterback  Peyton 
Manning  (seen  here)  may  face  a  different 
set  of  challenges 


No  brotherly  love? 

Philadelphia's  Donovan  McNabb  speaks  out  on  the  issue  of  race  in  the  NFL 


Saeed  Waiji 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


Philadelphia  Eagles  quarterback 
Donovan  McNabb  got  caught  in  a 
firestorm  of  criticism  recently  as  a 
result  of  controversial  comments 
made  during  an  interview  on  HBO's 
"Real  Sports  with  Bryant  Gumbel". 
In  an  honest  and  upfront  manner, 
McNabb  stated  that:"There  are 
not  that  many  African-American 
quarterbacks,  so  we  have  to  do 
a  little  bit  extra.  The  percentage 
of  us  playing  this  position,  which 
people  didn't  want  us  to  play,  is 
low.  So  we  have  to  do  a  little  extra". 
He  went  on  to  provide  examples 
of  how  often  he  gets  questioned 


even  when  his  team  is  performing 
well;  and  further  added  that  white 
quarterbacks  such  as  Peyton  Man- 
ning and  Carson  Palmer  do  not  get 
criticized  nearly  as  much  as  their 
black  counterparts.  It  may  be  the 
case  that  black  quarterbacks  face 
more  scrutiny  than  white  quarter- 
backs, but  that  is  something  that 
can't  be  proved  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

Various  factors  come  into  play 
that  may  account  for  the  perceived 
difference  that  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  race. 

With  that  being  said,  the  analysis 
of  the  McNabb  situation  should  be 
focused  on  whether  this  is  simply 
a  situation  of  a  frustrated  quarter- 


back who  just  happens  to  be  black. 
After  all,  Philadelphia  has  a  pas- 
sionate and  outspoken  fan  base  that 
demands  a  lot  out  of  their  franchise 
players,  especially  when  the  city 

is  in  dire  need  of  a  championship. 
When  you  add  the  fact  that  the  Ea- 
gles have  provided  him  with  an  in- 
adequate group  of  wide  receivers, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  McNabb  feels 
like  he's  alone  out  there? 

Eagles'  management  has  essen- 
tially turned  their  back  on  McNabb, 
through  their  inability  to  sign  high- 
end  free  agents  to  complement 
their  talented  quarterback. 

The  last  time  McNabb  had  a  wor- 

SEE'McNABB'-PG  15 


...than  Donovan  McNabb  (above),  but 
it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  race  of 
either  player. 
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In  less  than  one  year,  earn  the  experience 
and  skills  you  need  to  start  a  career  in: 
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most.  Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


Womens  tennis  player  Natalia  Lech's  singles  dominance  has  helped  the  Blues  overcome  the  loss  of  former  number-one  Isabel  Jarosz. 

Serving  notice 

With  the  regular  season  complete,  women's  tennis  set  their  sights  on 
a  third  consecutive  OUA  championship 


Masha  Sidorova 


The  Varsity  women's  tennis  team 
has  added  another  loss  to  their 
near-perfect  record  over  the  week- 
end. While  losing  twice  in  one  sea- 
son may  not  seem  like  much  cause 
for  concern,  for  a  team  that  has  won 
the  OUA  gold  medal  for  three  con- 
secutive years,  it  can  be  considered 
a  slight  bump  in  the  road.  While  the 
final  four  seeding  is  yet  to  be  deter- 


mined, the  Blues  will  most  likely  be 
joined  by  the  University  of  Montre- 
al, McGill  and  a  fourth  challenger 
from  the  OUA. 

Over  the  weekend,  in  their  final 
tune  up  before  the  playoffs  begin, 
the  women's  team  took  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  (UOIT) 
and  McMaster  Playing  conditions 
during  Saturday's  matches  were 
quite  favorable,  with  excellent  vis- 
ibility and  uncharacteristically 
mild  wind.  All  in  all,  it  seemed  like 


the  perfect  setting  for  the  women's 
team  to  put  a  punctuation  mark  on 
their  season.  Having  already  defeat- 
ed both  teams  over  the  past  three 
seasons,  the  Blues  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect from  their  opponents.  Having 
said  that,  the  end  result  must  have 
been  surprising  to  say  the  least.  In 
losing  to  the  UOIT  Mustangs,  the 
lady  Blues  fought  hard,  winning  two 
of  their  three  doubles  matches  to 

SEE 'TENNIS' -ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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•McNABB'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  13 

thy  supporting  cast,  was  the  com- 
bustible Terrell  Owens.  With  Ow- 
ens' help,  McNabb  led  the  Eagles  all 
the  way  to  the  Super  Bowl,  where 
they  eventually  lost  to  the  New 
England  Patriots.  Comments  like 
the  ones  McNabb  made  on  HBO  are 
highly  out  of  character  for  him.  In 
fact  pundits  often  accuse  him  of  be- 
ing a  "company  boy"  -  too  reluctant 
to  rock  the  boat.  Clearly  something 
happened  to  instill  this  "me  against 
the  world"  attitude  in  the  otherwise 
mild-mannered  quarterback. 

McNabb's  point  seems  to  be  that 
black  quarterbacks  have  to  earn 
every  inch  of  ground  on  the  field, 
while  their  white  counterparts  get 
all  the  leeway  off  of  it.  Perhaps 
these  arguments  are  not  complete- 
ly without  basis.  Players  like  Brett 
Favre  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
often  get  a  free  pass  despite  poor 
performances,  but  they  have  also 
earned  much  of  this  consideration 
through  past  success. 

Instead  of  making  inflammatory 


comments  off  the  field,  the  Eagles 
quarterback  might  be  better  served 
to  let  his  play  do  the  talking.  No 
doubt  Favre  and  Peyton  Manning  fit 
the  stereotypical  image  of  the  "Ail- 
American  quarterback"  that  has 
been  the  standard  in  football  since 
'Johnny'  Unitas,  but  they  also  face 
their  share  of  criticism.  Until  his 
Indianapolis  Colts  won  the  Super 
Bowl  last  season.  Manning  held  the 
stigma  of  being  another  talented 
quarterback  who  couldn't  come 
through  in  the  clutch.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  other  white  quar- 
terbacks, like  Manning's  younger 
brother  Eli  of  the  New  York  Giants 
or  Rex  Grossman  from  the  Chicago 
Bears. 

Donovan  McNabb  is  a  talented 
quarterback  and  an  excellent  role 
model  for  all  aspiring  young  ath- 
letes, but  it  may  simply  be  time  for 
him  to  move  on  to  a  different  team. 
His  comments  while  controversial 
can  be  attributed  to  frustration 
the  the  pressure  of  trying  to  bring 
a  championship  to  Philadelphia  fi- 
nally taking  their  toll. 


'TENNIS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PG. 

gain  one  team  point.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  unable  to  carry  that  suc- 
cess over  into  singles  play,  where 
they  won  only  two  out  of  six  in  the 
course  of  the  morning. 

For  the  Blues,  Natalia  Lech  con- 
tinued her  two-year  winning  streak, 
with  one  of  her  characteristically 
dominating  performances.  She  did 
not  lose  a  single  set  over  the  week- 
end, and  is  in  rare  form  heading  into 
the  playoffs.  Lech,  often  described 
by  teamates  as  shy  off  of  the  court, 
received  much  praise  from  her 
coach  following  the  match: 

"Natalia  came  as  a  very  pleasant 
surprise  to  the  team  last  year  dur- 
ing the  tryouts"  recollected  coach 
Nabil  Tadros,  "While  she  was  warm- 
ing up,  I  could  tell  she  would  be  a 
great  player  and  she  proved  herself 
as  an  undefeated  second  seed  play- 
er during  the  2006-07  season.  She 
is  now  our  number  one  seed  and  1 
hope  she  continues  to  remain  unde- 
feated." 

Even  though  the  team  has  a  win- 
ning record,  it  has  not  been  all 
smooth  sailing.  "We  have  a  strong 
team,  but  we  also  have  had  many 


close  matches  and  there  is  definite- 
ly more  pressure  to  win,"  said  Blues 
player  Ekaterina  Alchits.  "This  sea- 
son has  been  a  lot  more  challenging 
for  us,  but  it  is  also  exciting  that  we 
have  solid  competition  in  the  OUA. 
We  just  have  to  be  on  our  best  game 
during  the  championships." 

The  Blues  turned  it  around  dur- 
ing their  afternoon  encounter  with 
McMaster  University,  walking  away 
with  a  4-3  victory.  Natalia  Lech, 
Ekaterina  Alchits,  and  Roxana  Soica 
swept  their  opponents  in  straight 
sets,  but  three  other  Blues  play- 
ers struggled  to  close  out  their 
matches.  Chrisitna  Dykun  fought  a 
hard  battle,  but  fell  to  her  Marauder 
opponent.  Rookie  Aisha  Bhimla 
seemed  exhausted  after  an  intense 
second  set  tie-break,  and  despite 
fighting  back  in  the  third  set,  was 
unable  to  capture  the  win.  The 
Blues  were  able  to  win  without  one 
of  their  key  players,  rookie  Maia 
Kirk,  who  was  unable  to  play  due  to 
a  wrist  injury.  With  that  in  mind  the 
Blues  will  need  all  hands  on  deck 
when  the  OUA  championship  be- 
gins October  12  at  York  University, 
as  health  permitting,  they  hope  to 
repeat  as  champions. 
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ANIMATED  CHILDREN'S  PRESENTERS 
NEEDED 

To  present  fun  &  hands-on  activities  in 
elementary  schools.  Car  and  exp.  with 
kids  req'd.  Cool  activities.  Gain  valu- 
able teaching  experience.  Pay:  $22.50/1 
hour  class.  CALL  MAD  SCIENCE  TODAY 
AT  (416)  630-5282  Ext  31  or  email: 
employment@madscience.on.ca 

LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIQUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bioor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashion  experience  preferred. 
416-449-7444, 

SELF-MOTIVATED  STUDENT 

To  put  up  posters  on  campus.  Work  on 
your  own  schedule.  Good  pay.  Call  for 
details!  416-960-9042. 

LOVING  COUPLE  TRYING  TO 
START  A  FAMILY 

Egg  donor  needed  to  make  wishes  and 
dreams  come  true.  If  interested,  please 
call  514-935-4897. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


SCELLAlMfS; 


PARKING 

ExcellentspacesatSpadinaandWillcocks, 
opposite  New  College  and  Earth  Sciences, 
spaces  are  reserved  24/7,  $80  a  month, 
call  Mark  at  416-944-0805. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Busi- 
ness, Accounting,  History,  Philosophy, 
PoliSci,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Econom- 
ics, Business  Administration,  and  many 
more  subjets!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

From  beginner  to  advanced.  Fluent  in 
Cantonese  and  Mandarin.  Please  call  416- 
925-5920. 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888, 


TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Group  rates.  Email  dugthetutor@yahoo, 
ca  for  free  needs  assessment.  Graduate 
Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Profes- 
sional Engineer. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmpatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 

EXPERT  EDITOR 

Thorough  editing  of  theses,  term 
papers,  and  applications  on  hard  copy 
or  computer  file.  Expertise  in  human 
rights,  world  business,  bestediting.ca 
Call  V.  Smith,  416-690-2576, 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for 
non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces) 
of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 

Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email. 
DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 


A  Career  WithoLrt  Borders 

When  you  become  a  Foreign  Service  officer  with 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  Service,  you'll 
have  the  chance  to  join  a  team  that  is  dedicated  to 
maximizing  international  commerce  opportunities 
for  Canada  to  succeed  in  the  global  economy. 


Applications  nnust  be  received  by  October  16 
2007.  Visit  www.infoexport.gc.ca  to  apply. 


Une  carriere  sans  frontieres 

Lorsque  vous  devenez  un  agent  du  Service  exterieur 
au  sein  du  Service  des  d6l6gues  commerciaux  du 
Canada,  vous  vous  joignez  a  une  equipe  qui  s'empioie  a 
multiplier  les  debouches  internationaux  pour  assurer  la 
prosperite  du  Canada  dans  I'economie  mondiale. 


Les  candidatures  devront  nous  parvenir  au  plus 
tard  le  16  octobre  2007.  Rendez-vous  a 
www.infoexport.gc.ca  pour  poser  votre 
candidature. 


1^1 


Foreign  Affairs  and 
International  Trade  Canada 


Affaires  etrangeres  et 
Commerce  international  Canada 


Canada 
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ON  CAMPUS 


Concerned  Friend:  "Oh  man,  you  gotta  call  her  now.  I 
can't  believe  you  chose  physics  over  your  girlfriend!" 
Physics  Nerd:  "Yeah,  she's  probably  really  mad..." 
— Heard  at  Sid  Smith 


"As  Brym  says  on  page  276..." 
-Professor  Brym,  SOClOl,  Convocation  Hall 


"I've  changed  personalities  so  many  times,  guy.  Like, 
when  I  was  in  high  school,  I  TRANSFORMED  myself 
into  a  Gino." 
— Heard  at  Hoskin  and  Devonshire 


Model  UN  organizer: 
"If  you  don't  want  to  talk  very  much,  just  pick  a  shitty 
country." 

— Heard  at  the  Maps  Room  at  Hart  House 


T.A.:  "I  don't  care  about  your  name,  just  write  your 
student  number.  You  are  all  numbers  to  me." 
-  Heard  at  Differential  Equations  tutorial 


"16  bottles  of  vodka." 
"And  that's  enough  for  like,  what,  4  people?" 
— Heard  at  St.  George  Campus 


Preppy  white  girl  to  two  friends:  "I  don't  know  about 
you  guys,  but  I  want  my  first  baby  to  be  a  black  baby." 
— Heard  at  St  George  Campus 


B^^'^  PAGE 

DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


I  have  1u5t  had  the 
greatest  Idea,    oh  my 
goodness,    everyone  named 
Jennifer"  will  probably 
hate  me. 


Z  just  need  to  decide 
what  jennlfing  1s!  is 

1t,..  TRANSITIVE? 

/  Make  It  something 
sexual,  T-Rex! 


T-REX' 5 
GREAT  IDEA 
oft  My  9oodnc» 


There's  tons  of  women  named  Jennifer, 
right  orom1ce1offl1mu5? 

\  It's  a  popular  name. 

It's  a  popul ar  name! 
And  all  I'm  gonna  do  Is 
Invent  a  new  verb: 
JENMIF.    Then,  sudd«ily, 
everyone  named  Jennifer 
Is  saying  that  they 
are  the  ones  who  jenrrtf ! 
They  LOVE  to  jennif. 
They  are  jenmifers. 


rc)  2007  Ryan  North 


It'll  be  hilarious  for  all  us 
non- Jennifers!    Make  It  mean  kissing 
someone  on  the  nose  and  then  blowing 
Into  the  nostrils.  v 
y  Hah!    I  \ 
find  It 
suspicious 
that  you 
had  this 
manoeuver 
all  ready 
to  go,  AND 
V  YET,  I 

\\  welcome 
J)  It  ^ 
^✓enthusi- 
astically! 


later: 
Hey,  coi»le  making  out 
across  the  street!  she 
Just  jennlfed  you,  dude! ! 


EXCUSE 
WE,  HE  ' 
LIKES  IT 


oro»1cel0Mlmus? 


v*«M.  qwantz.com 


//You're  one  step  closer  to  Naomi  Klein... 

This  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4  from  2  TO  4  p.m.,  Canada's  most  cred-worthy  student  newspaper 
opens  its  doors  to  all  interested  parties.  Come  tour  the  newsroom,  meet  our  2007  editorial  staff  and  get 
involved.  Oh,  and  we'll  probably  have  free  pizza. 

the  Varsity  \s  located  at  21  Sussex  on  the  2nd  floor  in  the  Sussex  Club  House  at  Huron  Street. 
Drop  by  and  see  where  the  magic  happens. 

All  the  cool  kids  write  forXhe  Varsity.  All  the  cool  kids  write  forXhe  Varsity.  All  the  cool  kids  write 
forVne  Varsity. 


Different  perspectives. 
One  goal. 


Join  a  team  where  your  contribution  matters. 

ey.com/ca/careers 

Meet  our  team  on  campus! 
Campus  Inteviews: 

St.  George  Campus,  October  4'"  and  5^ 
Mississauga  Campus,  October  9"* 
Scarborough  Campus,  October  10*^ 


#10  on  the  list. 


Audit  •  Tax  •  Transaction  Advisory  Services 

HI  Ernst  &YOUNG 

©  2007  Ernst  &  Young  up 
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Campus  polling  stations  aim  to  make  amends 


Students  can  use  the  following  documents 
to  prove  their  eligibility  and  get  a  ballot. 

-  Ontario  Driver's  License 

-  OHIP  card  (old  or  new) 

-  Canadian  passport 

-  SIN  card 

-  Credit  card 

-  Debit  card 
-T-Card 

-  Loan  agreement  with  a  finanacial  institution 

-  Cancelled  personalized  cheque 

-  Any  document  issued  by  a  band  council  in  Ontario 


Polling  stations  will  be  found  across  St.  George  campus,  but  students  living  in  residence  most  vote  at  the  proper  location.  UTSC 
students  vote  at  nearby  Highland  Creek  Public  School.  UTM  students  cast  their  ballots  at  the  UTM  Student  Centre. 


Allison  Martell 


By  any  account,  the  2006  federal 
election  was  a  fiasco  for  St.  George 
residence  students.  Polling  stations 
were  planned,  tfien  cancelled,  then 
reinstated  at  the  last  minute.  Elec- 
tions Canada  never  clarified  what 
on-campus  students,  who  may  not 
have  a  bank  statement,  utility  bill  or 
lease  to  prove  their  address,  could 


use  to  vote.  Students  were  turned 
away  from  advance  polls  because 
they  did  not  have  documents  that 
no  one  had  told  them  they  would 
need. 

Not  this  time  around,  according 
to  Dave  Scrivener,  VP  External  at 
UTSU. 

"After  the  last  federal  election. 
Elections  Ontario  had  no  desire  to 
go  down  the  same  path  as  Elections 


Canada,  and  they  were  relatively 
easy  to  work  with,"  he  said.  Instead, 
Elections  Ontario  has  been  cooper- 
ating with  UTSU  and  its  parent,  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 

"UTSU  worked  as  a  conduit  be- 
tween the  administrations  of  the 
various  colleges  and  Elections  On- 
tario. We  worked  to  expand  the  list 
of  acceptable  voting  identification 
to  make  it  easier  to  for  students  to 


register,"  said  Scrivener.  "We  were 
able  to  expand  the  list  to  include 
letters  from  the  dean  as  proof  of 
residence  and  the  T-Card  as  accept- 
able photo  ID" 

Some  colleges  have  already  dis- 
tributed letters  that  students  can 
use  to  get  on  the  voting  list  on  or 
ahead  of  election  day.  If  you  live  in 
residence  and  have  not  received  a 
letter,  drop  by  your  residence  or 


dean  of  student's  office  get  one. 

UTSU  also  recommended  polling 
locations  on  campus  and  helped 
to  secure  an  additional  poll  on  the 
east  side  of  campus. 

"Overall  we  tried  to  make  the  vot- 
ing process  as  simple  as  possible, 
especially  for  residence  students 
who  find  themselves  in  residential 
limbo,"  said  Scrivener. 

Fingers  crossed. 


//SECOND  GLANCES 


50  YEARS  AGO:  Sexism  reigned 

supreme  on  the  front  page,  with  a  poll 

that  judged  "the  University  of  Toronto 

co-ed"  as  "just  about  the 

prettiest  little  trick  on  two  legs."  Below 

the  fold,  an  article  about 

the  salesgirls  at  Engineering  Stores  on 

campus:  "We  like  'em,"  said 

one  student.  "The  Engineering  Society 

advertizes  [s/c]  for  them  by 

measurements." 

25  YEARS  AGO:  Ontario  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  Premier  Bill 
Davis  was  re-elected  amid  accusations 
that  students  had  been 
disenfranchised.  It  seems  that  voter 
enumeration  was  snuck  in  while  many 
students  were  away  for  reading  week. 

—ALLISON  MARTELL 


Vic  cuts  off 
sticky  fingers 


But  credit  card  bandit  remains  at  large 


Joshua  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


OMI  EPSTEIN 


Over  the  past  month,  students  at 
Victoria  College  on  the  northeast 
part  of  campus  have  been  subject 
to  numerous  break-ins  and  thefts. 
The  thefts  have  occurred  at  Rowell 
Jackman  Hall,  a  Vic  residence  with 
suites  that  consist  of  a  common  liv- 
ing room  and  kitchen  area,  and  one- 
or  two-person  bedrooms. 

The  thief,  who  is  still  loose, 
seemed  to  operate  in  the  same  way 
each  time,  gaining  access  to  the 
common  area  of  the  suites  by  knock- 
ing on  the  door  and  claiming  to  be  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  suite  members. 
He  knew  who  lived  in  each  suite 
because  students'  names  are  taped 
onto  each  door  at  the  beginning  of 


the  year  and  many  students  do  not 
remove  the  tags.  Once  admitted  by 
the  unsuspecting  suitemate,  the 
thief  waited  around  until  left  alone 
and  broke  into  the  individual  rooms 
by  using  a  credit  card  to  pop  open 
the  lock. 

After  two  students  had  their  lap- 
tops stolen,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  dean's  office,  who  has  an- 
nounced upgrades  to  the  safety  of 
the  building.  Members  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  services  will  be  checking 
the  suite  doors  to  make  sure  that  the 
extra  safety  latch  is  in  working  con- 
dition. In  addition,  Strieker  plates  of 
each  door,  which  attach  to  the  door 
frame,  will  be  replaced.  In  the  mean- 
time, students  are  advised  to  not 
leave  anyone  who  is  not  personally 
known  to  them  alone  in  their  suite. 
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David  Suzuki  is  the 
word  on  the  street 


Karen  Ho 

VARSITY  STAFF 


At  the  end  of  a  long  sunny  day  filled 
with  families,  world-famous  authors 
and  millions  of  words,  it  was  really 
an  excited  fisherman  from  British  Co- 
lumbia who  stole  the  show. 

On  Sunday,  acclaimed  environmen- 
talist David  Suzuki  made  an  appear- 
ance at  the  city's  annual  Word  on  the 
Street  festival  to  promote  his  newly 
published  autobiography. 

The  well-attended  talk  at  the  Sco- 
tiabank  Bestsellers  Stage  saw  Su- 
zuki give  a  short  visual  presentation 
on  some  of  the  highlights  of  his  life, 
showing  the  audience  private  pic- 
tures of  his  family,  experiences  of  his 
childhood,  the  early  days  of  his  aca- 
demic career  and  his  later  life  work- 
ing on  the  popular  CBC  show  The  Na- 
ture of  Things. 

But  throughout  the  talk,  Suzuki  al- 
ways returned  to  the  urgent  issue  of 
the  environment  and  its  impact  on 
the  future.  This  personal  message 
emphasized  as  crucial  to  everyone 
came  full  circle  with  a  final  film  clip 
of  Suzuki's  daughter  Severn  speaking 
at  the  Rio  Earth  Summit  at  the  age  of 


University  College 

Book  Sale 

2007 

University  of  Toronto 
15  King's  College  Circle 

Friday,  Oct  12 

72  to  8  pm 
$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday,  Oct  13 

10  am  to  6  pm 

Sunday,  Oct  14 

72  noon  to  8  pm 

Monday,  Oct  15 

72  noon  to  8  pm 

Tuesday,  Oct  16 

72  noon  to  4  pm 

Free  admission  -  Sat-Tues 

Credit  cards,  inlerac  and  cheques  accepted 

The  BookRoom 

Visit  our  BookRoom  all  year  round  for  a 
wide  selection  of  choice  used  books. 
UC  Cloisters.  Room  B 101. 
.Mon.  and  Fri..  1 2  noon  to  4  pm. 
Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  1 1  am  to  6  pm 

Find  us  in  the  internet 

www.abebooks.com 
(look  under  bookstores) 
www.  UC.  utoronto.ca 


David  Suzuki  signs  a  copy  of  his  new  autobiography  at  Toronto's  annual  literary 
festival,  Word  on  the  Street. 


12.  Her  speech  highlighted  how  the 
adults  of  the  world  were  ignoring  the 
effects  of  their  actions  on  their  own 
children  and  how  everyone's  future 
would  be  threatened  as  a  result. 

More  than  just  a  publicity  plug  for 
his  new  book,  Suzuki  used  this  ap- 
pearance to  show  the  kinds  of  expe- 
riences and  people  that  shaped  his 
desire  to  affect  change,  while  also  pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  who  have  inspired 
him  along  the  way.  He  urged  much  of 
his  audience  to  continue  fighting  for 


environmental  causes,  emphasizing 
that  it  is  an  issue  that  affects  all  Cana- 
dians on  an  everyday  basis. 

But  for  one  more  example  of  how 
Suzuki  has  already  inspired  a  gen- 
eration of  activists,  you  need  to  look 
no  further  than  his  daughter  Severn 
as  a  great  example.  One  politician  in 
particular  approached  her  after  the 
speech  at  the  Rio  Earth  Summit  and 
highly  complimented  the  younger  Su- 
zuki for  her  message.  It  was  none  oth- 
er than  American  senator  Al  Gore. 


Canadian  army 
forced  out  of  U 
Victoria 


student  union  bans  recruiters,  accused  of 
shoring  up  left-wing  support. 


Naushad  All  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


An  already  bitter  left-right  divide 
simmered  as  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria Student  Society  announced 
its  decision  to  ban  Armed  Forces 
recruiters  from  their  career  day, 
to  be  held  in  January,  claiming 
the  Armed  Forces  commits  war 
crimes  that  make  it  unacceptable 
as  an  employer  of  the  university's 
students. 

The  left-leaning  student  union, 
registered  under  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  has  re- 
cently been  at  odds  with  conser- 
vative, liberal  and  even  several 
independent  groups  since  the 
controversial  ousting  of  a  popular 
UVSS  chairperson  candidate  in 
last  year's  election.  Right-leaning 
campus  groups  have  expressed 
dissent,  claiming  that  the  student 
union  has  no  business  banning  re- 
cruiters from  the  fair  and  that  stu- 


dents themselves  should  decide 
where  they  would  or  would  not  like 
to  work. 

A  Facebook  group  was  promptly 
formed  to  campaign  against  the 
UVSS  decision.  Several  angry  stu- 
dents spoke  up,  condemning  the 
lack  of  respect  for  the  army,  and 
lauding  the  opportunities  it  gave 
them. 

"If  nothing  else,  I  would  hope 
this  whole  debacle  would  inspire  a 
new  wave  of  political  awareness  in 
the  student  body,"  posted  Daniel 
Gray  from  the  U  of  V.  "This  can  be 
used  as  a  slingshot  to  raise  voter 
turnout  at  the  next  election  and 
increase  the  legitimacy  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  next  UVSS  board." 
He  then  invited  members  of  the 
group  to  stand  as  UVSS  candidates 
in  the  next  election. 

A  coalition  of  dissenting  groups 
plan  on  moving  to  reconsider  the 
decision  at  the  next  BoD  meeting 
on  Oct.  18. 


Halal  food  hard  to  swallow  at  UTSC 

MSA  rejects  halal  option  in  campus  cafeteria 


Karen  Ho 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  Muslim  Students  Association  at  UTSC  has  ignited 
a  fierce  debate  on  the  particulars  of  halal  food  on  cam- 
pus, refusing  to  support  a  long-awaited  halal  option  at  a 
Bluff's,  a  UTSC  campus  restaurant. 

The  result  of  numerous  faculty,  staff  and  student  re- 
quests, the  new  menu  was  introduced  to  the  campus  on 
May  29,  making  all  chicken  and  beef  options  certified 
halal.  Despite  this,  many  MSA  members  say  that  any 
establishment  that  also  serves  alcohol  and  plays  dance 
music  is  an  unsuitable  environment  for  their  dietary 
needs. 

This  disagreement  between  the  MSA  and  the  univer- 
sity is  not  the  first.  Halal  food  has  long  been  a  hot  topic 
at  UTSC.  With  its  large  population  of  Muslim  students 
and  the  politically  active  MSA  counting  hundreds  of 
members,  the  issue  of  proper  accommodations  for  halal 
food  has  repeatedly  come  up  as  a  major  point  in  student 
elections  and  public  task  forces. 

Some  students  said  the  restaurant,  in  failing  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  prefer  not  to  eat  at  an  alcoholic 
establishrrient,  made  more  of  a  negative  gesture  than  a 
positive  one  with  the  menu  option. 

"This  initiative  was  brought  forth  solely  by  Bluff's 
without  ever  consulting  the  MSA  or  Muslim  students.  If 
this  was  a  deliberate  accommodation,  it's  kind  of  offen- 
sive in  giving  us  the  food  in  a  manner  unsuitable  to  us," 
said  Ahmad  Jaballah,  a  former  MSA  executive  and  cur- 
rent Scarborough  Campus  Students  Union  VP  students 
and  equity. 

Jaballah  also  argued  that  patronizing  such  an  estab- 
lishment is  wrong  because  Muslim  students  would  pro- 
vide revenue  for  Bluff's  to  purchase  alcohol — an  action 
forbidden  by  hadith,  a  Prophetic  saying. 


But  Food  and  Beverages  Manager  Zaiia  Conde  dis- 
agrees, noting  that  the  Bluff's  restaurant  serves  alco- 
hol under  the  university's  liquor  license,  rather  than  a 
license  of  its  own.  In  fact,  it  is  through  the  university  that 
U  of  T  dining  establishments  purchases  alcohol. 

When  asked  about  the  controversy,  a  few  students  ar- 
gued that  simply  paying  tuition  supports  the  purchase  of 
alcohol  by  contributing  to  the  salary  of  the  VP  business 
affairs,  who  oversees  the  University  Alcohol  Policy. 

While  many  Muslim  students  say  they  will  continue  to 
eat  only  tuna  sandwiches  from  Subway,  halal  hot  dogs, 
or  vegetarian  meals  and  halal-topped  pizza  from  UTSC's 
H-wing  cafeteria,  and  while  the  MSA  has  officially  stated 
its  lack  of  support,  the  new  venture  at  the  campus  res- 
taurant has  seen  positive  results  from  the  new  menu. 

"A  lot  of  students  choose  to  eat  halal  at  Bluff's,  and 
there  are  definitely  enough  sales  to  know  it's  viable," 
says  SCSU  president  Rob  Wulkan.  "People  seem  to  like 
these  options." 

Reports  from  Conde  agree  with  this  analysis.  While 
refusing  to  reveal  exact  sales  numbers,  Conde  does 
remark  upon  the  "significant  number  of  orders"  she 
observed  during  the  summer  testing  period  that  called 
for  a  complete  switch  in  the  menu.  Conde  also  noted  the 
multiple  inquiries  by  faculty  and  staff  for  including  halal 
food  in  catering  orders,  in  an  effort  to  be  inclusive  to  all 
students. 

Muzna  Siddiqui  is  one  student  who  disagrees  with 
MSA's  stance  and  now  sees  Bluff's  as  another  inclusive 
option  for  her. 

"Personally,  as  a  Muslim  student,  I'm  happy  the  SCSU 
and  UTSC  are  accommodating  us,"  she  said.  "For  me,  I 
don't  see  how  alcohol  can  contaminate  the  food  like  pork 
does.  Unless  someone  is  cooking  with  it,  I  don't  see  the 
problem  of  being  in  an  environment  that  serves  alcohol, 
because  it's  not  something  directly  touching  my  food." 


DOESN'T  GO  DOWN  EASY:  U  of  T's  budget 
structure  makes  it  impossible  to  separate  food 
dollars  from  alcohol. 
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Brother,  can  you 
spare  $2,220? 

Per-student  funding  gap  leaves  Ontario  schools 
feeling  short-changed 


//PM'S  PADDLES 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


The  Ontario  Confederation  of  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Associations  has  released 
a  report  calling  for  a  $1  billion  increase 
in  education  funding  over  the  next  five 
years — money  they  said  Ontario  uni- 
versities need  to  keep  pace  with  other 
Canadian  schools. 

OCUFA  argued  that  the  funding  in- 
crease was  feasible,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  provincial  government  made 
comparable  expenditures  on  post-sec- 
ondary education  in  the  1970s,  dur- 
ing another  period  of  undergraduate 
growth. 

The  report  detailed  a  $2,220  fund- 
ing-per-student  gap  between  Ontario 
and  the  rest  of  Canada,  calculated  using 
figures  gathered  from  Statistics  Canada 
and  a  2005  financial  report  by  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  University  Business 
Officers,  an  organization  representing 
university  management  and  adminis- 
trations nationwide. 

According  to  OCUFA,  the  $6.2  billion 
in  additional  post-secondary  education 
funding  the  provincial  government  an- 
nounced in  2005  will  amount  to  only  a 
one  per  cent  increcise  in  per-student 
funding  over  the  next  five  years.  When 


//CORRECTION 

Justin  Trottier  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Ontario  Green  party  as 
reported  in  the  Sept.  25  article 
"Collection  plate  could  be  cut 
off." 

CFS-Ontario  national  executive 
representative  Dave  Molenhuis 
was  misquoted  in  the  Oct.  1  ar- 
ticle PC  gets  an  A.  Molenhuis  did 
not  state  verbatim  that  "You  can 
get  a  better  education  at  Lake- 
head  than  McGill."  Molenhuis's 
name  was  also  misprinted  in  the 
body  of  the  article. 

The  Varsity  regrets  the  errors. 
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the  funding  was  announced,  the  gov- 
ernment estimated  post-secondary 
enrolment  in  Ontairio  would  grow  by 
46,000  students  by  2009.  In  their  report, 
OCUFA  projects  enrolment  at  92,000  by 
that  year. 

GTA  universities  have  observed  the 
same  trend  in  student  enrolments,  lead- 
ing to  talk  of  creating  a  new,  undergradu- 
ate-only "feeder"  university  in  Toronto, 
which  would  stream  graduate  students 
into  existing  Toronto  institutions. 


Pierre  Trudeau's  canoe  is  part  of  a  new  temporary  exhibit  at  the  ROM.  Canada  Collects:  Treasures  from  across  the  nation 
showcases  the  range  of  private  art  collections  across  Canada.  The  exhibit  opens  Oct.  6. 
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Alberta's  mega-library 

Albertan  universities  and  colleges 
launched  an  online  library  boasting 
4.5  million  academic  journals,  books, 
and  video  clips  last  week. 

With  a  price  tag  of  $5.6  million  to 
date,  the  Lois  Hole  Campus  Alberta 
Digital  Library — already  declared  "a 
true  twenty-first  century  asset  for  Al- 
berta" by  premier  Ed  Stelmach — will 
give  35  universities  and  colleges  un- 
limited access  to  a  vast  holding  of 
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resources. 

In  particular,  the  library  will  give 
Alberta's  more  rural  and  aboriginal 
colleges  the  opportunity  to  access  re- 
sources they've  never  had  the  chance 
to  build  up  because  of  underfunding. 

The  provincial  library  began  con- 
struction in  2005  as  an  initiative  of 
the  Alberta  Library  and  part  of  the 
province's  increasing  support  for  the 
Supernet  initiative  to  provide  internet 
access  to  all  Alberta  communities. 
— SHABMANOLGANASIMI 


The  $1.9-billlon  penny 

With  one  week  left  in  the  campaign, 
Liberal  leader  Dalton  McGuinty  re- 
newed calls  for  Ottawa  to  fork  over 
more  tax  revenues  to  municipalities, 
demanding  one  cent  of  the  GST. 

"Prime  Minister  Harper  needs  to 
understand  that  just  as  a  strong  On- 
tario is  fundamental  to  a  strong  Can- 
ada, strong  municipalities  are  essen- 
tial to  a  strong  Ontario,"  the  Premier 
said  in  a  Wednesday  speech  before 
Toronto  business  leaders. 

"One  of  the  greatest  pressures  is 
the  need  to  fund  infrastructure,  par- 
ticularly public  transit,  which  keeps 
goods  and  people  moving,  contribut- 
ing to  a  strong  economy  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  our  people  enjoy,"  he  said. 

The  Liberals  say  the  move  would 
mean  an  extra  $1.9  billion  for  munici- 
palities, with  Toronto  netting  $400 
million  extra  annually. 

McGuinty  said  given  the  $7.8  bil- 
lion federal  surplus,  Ottawa  should 
be  contributing  much  more  for  public 


services  and  reducing  pressure  on 
property  taxpayers. 
—BRETT  THOMPSON 

Breaking  the  glass  console 

Scholars  have  shown  that  in  spatial 
skills — the  ability  to  do  everyday 
activities,  figure  out  maps,  and  in- 
terpret technical  drawings — males 
outperform  females  in  youth. 

However,  U  of  T  researchers  have 
finally  discovered  a  way  for  women 
to  increase  their  spatial  skills,  catch- 
ing up  to  the  level  of  their  male  coun- 
terparts. 

The  study,  led  by  U  of  T  psychol- 
ogy student  Jing  Feng,  shows  that 
both  women  and  men  can  improve 
their  spatial  skills  by  playing  a  video 
game  for  a  few  hours,  with  results 
that  can  be  maintained  for  several 
months. 

The  study — soon  to  be  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  Psychologi- 
cal Science — shows  that  on  average, 
women  aren't  as  successful  at  rap- 
idly switching  attention  between  dif- 
ferent objects,  contributing  to  their 
difficulties  in  spatial  tasks. 

However,  the  second  part  of  the 
experiment  discovered  that  both 
men  and  women  can  improve  their 
spatial  skills  by  playing  a  video  game 
and  in  doing  so,  women  can  catch  up 
to  men. 

Consequently,  the  study  has  the 
potential  to  address  the  gender  im- 
balance in  fields  where  high  spatial 
skills  are  vital,  such  as  mathematics 
and  engineering. 
—SON 


Safety  with  a 
side  of  bacon 


Brett  Thompson 


Going  to  class  with  a  stomach  full  of 
pancake  batter  is  not  advisable,  but 
what's  one  to  do  when  Campus  Po- 
lice are  encouraging  it? 

"I  don't  care  what  it's  for,"  said  a 
man  who  would  only  identify  him- 
self as  John,  "I  just  want  some  fluffy, 
sweet  pancakes,  man." 

John  joined  hundreds  of  flapjack 
lovers  in  front  of  Sid  Smith  on  Tues- 
day morning,  as  Campus  Commu- 
nity Police  kicked  off  Safety  Aware- 
ness Week. 

"It's  really  about  trying  to  educate 
and  let  people  know  we're  here  as 
a  support  on  campus,"  said  special 
constable  Robert  Michener. 

Events  this  week  aim  to  raise 
awareness  about  violent  crime, 
studying  late,  theft  and  fire  on  cam- 
pus. 

"We  want  to  let  new  students  know 
about  programs  like  Walk  Smarter," 
said  special  constable  Noel  Hall.  The 
program  encourages  those  walking 
alone  at  night  to  call  for  volunteers 
to  walk  with  them. 

It's  a  program  first-year  grad  stu- 
dent Zhijan  Wang,  who  was  just 
learning  that  we  have  our  own  police 
service,  found  reassuring. 

"I  feel  safe  on  campus,  but  for 
walking  late  at  night,  especially 


A  U  of  T  officer  showcases  his  stop,  drop 
and  syrup  method. 

girls,  this  is  a  great  idea,"  she  said, 
unconcerned  about  the  safety  of  her 
pancakes.  They  were,  though  highly 
caloric,  safe  by  all  accounts. 

On  Wednesday,  some  of  those 
looking  to  stay  in  shape  by  riding 
their  bikes  around  St.  George  were 
subject  to  a  safety  blitz. 

Donations  were  collected  for  the 
United  Way  at  the  breakfast,  as  they 
will  be  at  Friday's  main  campus  bar- 
beque  from  11:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
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Freedom  can  still  triumph  in  Burma 

Peaceful  protests  have  been  costly,  but  they  may  be  the  country's  best  hope  for  change 


Jennifer  Loeb 


The  recent  protests  in  Burma  viv- 
idly demonstrate  that  even  in  the 
darkest,  most  repressive  of  circum- 
stances, the  human  spirit  is  resil- 
ient. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  24,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Buddhist  monks  and 
other  protesters  marched  through 
the  streets  of  Rangoon  against  the 
ruling  military  junta,  the  self-styled 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration 
Council,  demanding  democracy. 
The  protest  was  the  first  mass 
movement  in  Burma  since  1988, 
when  a  student  uprising,  though 
non-violent,  provoked  a  brutal 
armed  response  from  the  junta  and 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  thousands. 
The  recent  protests  in  Burma  have 
inspired  dozens  of  rallies  across  the 
world,  from  Canada  to  Italy  to  New 
Zealand,  all  aimed  at  bringing  an 
end  to  this  brutal  military  regime. 

The  monks  marched  together. 


bonded  by  common  beliefs:  their 
ammunition  was  not  guns,  but 
prayer.  The  protest,  fueled  by  des- 
peration, was  so  necessary  to  the 
people  of  Burma  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line — and 
many  of  them  were  indeed  killed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  so  many  Burmese  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Years  of  colonization  un- 
der British-Indian  rule  were  hard 
on  Burma.  Citizens  fought  for  inde- 
pendence and  eventually  won  it  in 
1948.  But  freedom  was  short-lived. 
The  junta  seized  power  in  1962,  re- 
named the  country  Myanmar,  and 
has  ruled  harshly  ever  since. 

Although  the  National  League  for 
Democracy  was  elected  to  power  by 
a  majority  of  the  population  in  1990, 
the  junta  refused  to  step  down.  In- 
stead it  tightened  its  control  over 
public  institutions,  took  members 
of  the  opposition  party  as  politi- 
cal prisoners — including  its  leader 


Aung  San  Suu  Kyi — and  stifled  dis- 
sent. Now  after  years  of  repression, 
the  junta  has  reaffirmed  its  willing- 
ness to  use  deadly  violence  to  si- 
lence its  people. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  initial  protest,  attendance 
at  temples  declined  until  some  were 
eventually  empty.  Burma's  rulers 
have  admitted  to  the  death  of  some 
protesters  but  have  yet  to  accept 
responsibility,  owning  up  to  only 
10  deaths  and  inexplicably  blaming 
the  disruption  in  the  country  on  a 
"neo-liberal  conspiracy."  Foreign 
correspondents  and  Burmese  citi- 
zens themselves  suggest  that  the 
death  tolls  are  much  higher  and  the 
situation  much  bleaker  than  the  jun- 
ta will  admit.  Many  monks  remain 
missing,  and  the  worst  is  feared. 

Coverage  of  these  horrible  events 
was  widespread  as  they  unfolded, 
but  where  will  the  Burmese  go  from 
here?  How  ought  the  international 


community  respond?  And  are  the 
economic  sanctions  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  proposes  to  impose  on 
Burma  going  to  have  their  desired 
effect? 

The  junta  now  claims  to  have 
"normalized"  the  country  again. 
Will  protesters'  voices  be  stifled? 
Trivialized? 

The  international  community 
must  ensure  that  they  are  not.  We 
can  do  this  by  continuing  to  pay 
attention  to  the  situation  in  Burma 
even  as  the  initial  excitement  of 
the  protest  wears  off.  Cases  such 
as  the  ongoing  atrocities  in  Sudan 
have  proven  that  Western  coun- 
tries quickly  descend  into  apathy 
when  progress  is  not  quickly  made 
against  oppression. 

The  international  community 
should  also  engage  directly  with 
Burma  and  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
pro-democracy  movement  there,  or 
work  with  NGOs  to  strengthen  the 
hearts  and  bodies  of  Burmese  civil- 


ians so  that  they  can  continue  to 
fight  for  their  own  liberation. 

Pressure  can  also  be  put  on  Chi- 
na to  reign  in  the  Myanmar  junta, 
which  depends  greatly  on  politi- 
cal and  logistical  support  from  the 
Asian  superpower. 

The  U.S.-led  sanctions  currently 
in  place  against  Burma  are  likely 
not  enough  to  bring  down  this  re- 
gime, and  moreover  they  run  the 
risk  of  harming  civilians.  Past  U.S.- 
led  sanctions,  such  as  the  ones 
imposed  upon  Iraq,  have  had  dev- 
astating consequences.  As  Noam 
Chomsky  argues  in  his  book  Failed 
States,  sanctions  have  had  little  pos- 
itive effects  in  recent  decades  and 
have  instead  "devastated  civilian 
society,  strengthened  the  tyrant, 
and  compelled  the  population  to 
rely  on  him  for  survival."  The  inter- 
national community  should  think 
carefully  about  restricting  aid  to 
Burma,  even  if  its  intentions  are  in 
the  interest  of  civilians. 


High-flying  Loonie  a  dangerous  bird 


Finally,  confirmation  that  Canadians  are  as  good  as  Americans,  but  the  new  dollar  is  bad  for  business 


Kelli  Korducki 


It's  time  to  book  your  Daytona 
Beach  vacation  packages.  The  Ca- 
nadian Loonie  reached  parity  with 
the  U.S.  dollar  two  weeks  ago  for 
the  first  time  since  1976,  so  now  is 
your  chance  to  travel  on  the  cheap. 
And  while  you're  there,  you  might 
want  to  invest  in  some  real  estate. 
Hell,  buy  up  the  whole  country  for 
all  I  care. 

Do  I  sound  bitter?  Perhaps  I 
should  explain. 

I  hail  from  south  of  the  border  and 
pay  my  international  tuition  with 
the  good  ol'  American  greenback. 
When  I  started  studying  at  U  of  T 
three  years  ago,  my  quality  educa- 
tion was  a  bargain.  Now,  it's  safe  to 
assume  that  my  two  younger  broth- 
ers will  not  be  following  me  to  the 
proverbial  greener  pastures  of  the 
North  to  pursue  their  own  higher 
education. 

And  guess  what,  my  Canadian 
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THE  MONEY  SHOT:  the  new  Canadian  dollar  could  mean  our  economy  goes  south. 

friends — the  new  dollar  sucks  for  goods  to  U.S.  customers,  are  los- 

you  guys,  too.  ing  money  to  the  weak  Yankee  coin. 

Canadian  industries  like  lumber,  I'm  guessing  that  people  who  live 

which  rely  on  the  exportation  of  in  already-struggling  northern  lum- 


ber towns,  which  are  built  around 
their  local  mills,  are  not  too  excited 
about  this  whole  parity  thing.  It's  no 
secret  that  when  mills  shut  down, 
ghost  towns  multiply. 

An  estimated  250,000  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  have 
been  cut  over  the  past  five  years,  a 
loss  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
attributes  to  the  decline  of  the  U.S. 
dollar.  This  may  or  may  not  seem 
like  a  terrible  thing  now,  but  losing 
base  manufacturing  sectors  will  be 
catastrophic  in  the  long  run. 

Even  though  Canucks  seem  to 
love  hating  on  their  southern  neigh- 
bours, the  fact  remains  that  my 
flag-toting  brethren  were  once  loyal 
tourists  whose  dollars  were  hap- 
pily spent  bolstering  the  Canadian 
economy  on  jaunts  through  Toron- 
to, Montreal  and  beyond.  Canadian 
tourism  is  already  a  flagging  indus- 
try; the  loss  of  potential  bargain- 
seeking  American  tourists  is  going 
to  hurt. 


Then  there  are  the  seafood  pro- 
cessors of  P.E.I,  who  are  unable  to 
raise  their  prices  within  the  compet- 
itive fish  industry  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  falling  exchange  rates. 
Not  to  mention  the  small  Canadian 
businesses  that  will  collapse  from 
the  competition  of  U.S.  border-town 
bargains.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
the  television  and  movie  produc- 
ers who  will  start  bringing  their  big 
bucks  somewhere  other  than  the 
once-cheap  "Holljrwood  North." 

Finally,  there  are  those  potential 
U  of  T  students,  like  my  little  broth- 
ers, who  won't  have  the  option  of 
choosing  this  fabled  institution  over 
the  state  schools  they  can  actually 
afford.  I  wonder  how  the  university 
will  compensate  for  all  those  lost  in- 
ternational tuition  fees?  Surely  not 
by  raising  your  tuition. 

On  the  bright  side,  there's  never 
been  a  better  time  to  hit  up  those 
outlet  malls  in  western  New  York. 
Nautica,  anyone? 
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//  CAMPUS  CUISINE  WITH  AMIE  AND  AMANDA 


Persian  delight 

Organic  eatery  cramped,  but  oh  so  good  for  you 


Amie  Watson  and  Amanda  Whittal 

Welcome  back  everyone!  We  are 
pleased  to  return  to  The  Varsity  as  your 
campus  cuisine  critics.  Our  goal  is  to 
explore  restaurants  convenient  to  the 
U  of  T  campus,  from  the  unknown  to 
the  oft-frequented,  and  find  the  best 
taste  and  best  value  without  sacrific- 
ing quality.  We  have  decided  to  start 
off  the  school  year  right,  with  healthy 
eating  in  mind,  in  reviewing  a  cozy 
Persian-inspired  eatery  located  one 
block  south  of  Bloor  and  east  of  Yonge 
Street. 

Providing  respite  from  the  traffic  and 
culinary  congestion  of  Yonge  Street, 
Camros  is  a  unique  cafeteria-style 
vegan  spot  featuring  homemade  or- 
ganic dishes  free  of  sugar,  soy,  wheat, 
and  gluten.  No  hidden  harmful  ingre- 
dients here!  What's  more,  the  Persian 
influence  provides  fabulous  herb  and 
spice  medleys  that  preserve  delicious 
flavours. 

Equally  impressive  are  the  modest 
prices  that  won't  force  you  to  defaut 
on  your  student  loans.  Offering  com- 
bos of  2  to  4  items,  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive dish  at  only  $8.99,  Camros  has 
restored  our  faith  in  eating  healthy  on 
a  student  budget. 

The  changing  menu  features  select 
dishes  for  each  day  of  the  week.  We 
were  fortunate  to  show  up  on  "Mixed 
Vegetable  Stew"  day,  sampling  a  won- 
derfully rich  taste  of  apple  and  cinna- 
mon that,  simply  put,  tastes  like  fall. 
Each  day  also  presents  a  different-co- 
loured rice  ball-ours,  filled  with  lentils, 
was  red.  We  disagreed  over  the  flavour 
of  the  basmati  — is  it  subtle  or  bland? — 
but  concurred  that  the  texture  was 
absolutely  satisfying,  as  only  a  dense 
combination  of  grain  can  be! 

The  kale  salad  also  engendered 
mixed  opinion.  Kale  is  a  bitter  green 
that  is  certainly  an  acquired  taste. 
Again,  however,  it  was  well-done,  with 
the  homemade  dressing  adding  a 
lovely  compliment  if  you  are  a  tahini- 
lover  (who  isn't!).  Quinoa,  a  nutritious 
grain  that  is  gradually  becoming  more 
popular,  is  used  here  in  an  enticing  and 
refreshing  salad  and  provided  a  nice 
contrast  to  the  stew. 

For  dessert:  melt-in-your-mouth 
homemade  cookies.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  these  and  your  mom's 
is  that  they  don't  rise.  We  recommend 


you  stick  with  the  ginger-spice  and 
lemon-poppy — avoid  the  unsatisfying 
chocolate,  which  lacks  the  richness 
that  most  of  us  love. 

The  verdict:  you  get  a  taste  of  food 
that's  healthy — and  exotic.  The  rotating 
menu  and  high  turnover  ensures  con- 
sistent freshness.  Our  only  complaints 
were  the  slightly  cramped  space  and 
uncomfortably  low  window  seats — mi- 
nor details  ,  as  the  atmosphere,  friend- 
ly service,  and  good  wholesome  food 
more  than  made  up  for  it.  If  you're  in- 
terested in  trying  Persian  cuisine,  this 
is  a  wonderful  place  to  start,  and  you 
can  rest  assured  that  your  body  is  get- 
ting exactly  what  it  needs.  Camros  is 
definitely  an  option  that  deserves  more 
attention  from  the  U  of  T  population. 


FOOD  REVIEW 


Camros 


www.camroseatery.com 
Phone:  416-960-0723 


Price:  Student-friendly! 
Healthy?:  Yes! 


OVERALL  RATING 
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UNIVERSITY  ofTORONTO 


Roiman 


MM  PA 


Master  of  Management 
&  Professional  Accountinc 


•  Designed  primarily  for  non-business  undergraduales 

•  for  careers  in  Monagement,  Pinonce  and  Accounting 

•  txfremely  high  co-op  and  permanent  plocement 

lo  learn  more  about  the  MMPA  Program,  attend  our  information  sessions: 

Friday,  October  12,  2007  1 :30  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Room  35,  Woodsworth  College  Residence,  University  of  Toronto  St.  George 
Thursday,  October  25,  2007  1 1:30  am  -  1:30  pm 

Room  1 20,  Galbraith  Building,  University  of  Toronto  St.  George 

www.rotman.otoronto.ca/mmpa 
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Memorial  Foundation      Lecture  Series 

Chasing  Transcendence: 

The  Self 

Bas  C.  van  Fraassen 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University 

When  we  think  about  ourselves,  we  quickly  find  ourselves  in 
difficulty.  "I  ant  not  a  thing,  but  I  am  not  nothing,  "  quipped  the 
philnsnpher  Wittgenstein.  The  Transcendent  Self  is  not  just  a  myth 
—  but  it  is  precisely  in  myths  that  it  is  understood.  By  portraying 
human  beings  in  company  of  the  gods,  myths  express  what  is  true 
about  the  Self  and  our  place  in  nature. 

Tuesday,  October  16,  2007,  6:00  pm 

William  Doo  Auditorium,  New  College 
45  Wiilcocks  Street 
Reception  to  follow 

FREE  ADMISSION  •  GENERAL  SEATING 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


"CHANCELLOR 

JACKMAN 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ARTS 

UNtVtRSITY      Of      lOKONfO  PRESENTS 

MOVING  WORLDS  OF  THE 

BAROQUE 

An  international,  interdisciplinary  meeting  to  explore  the  Baroque  not  only  as  a 
complex  of  literary,  artistic  and  architectural  styles,  but  also  as  a  broader,  mobile 
cultural  system  that  emerged  out  of  the  transatlantic  interactions  and  diasporas  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  For  full  symposium  details 
including  the  full  list  of  featured  speakers,  visit  the  Latin  American  Studies  website 
at  www.utoronto.ca/las 


OCTOBER  11-13, 2007 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

3:30  -  6:30  pm  Opening  Session: 
Mobilities  of  Form  and  Meaning 

U  ot  T  Art  Centrfi 

North  Wing,  University  College 

1 S  Kind's  College  Circle 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

8:b0  - 10:30  am  Session  Two.  part  1- 
Journeys  Within  and  Without 

10:45  am  - 12:30  pm  Session  fwo.  part  Z- 
Circulations  Moral  and  Natural 

2:00  -  4:00  pm  Session  Ttiree.  part  h 
Identities  and  Sanctities 

4:1b-  6:30  pm  Session  Three,  pait  2: 
The  Baroque  Across  Time  and  Space 

Room  212,  Victoria  College 
91  Charles  Street  West 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

8:50-11:00  Session  Four,  part  /• 
Andean  Baroques 

12:00-1.00  Closing  Session: 
Creating  Anew 

Impor  ted  Brilliance:  Silk  and  Metal  Yarns 
in  the  Colonial  Andean  Weaving  Tradition 
Elena  Phipps,  Senior  Museum  Consen/ator, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Auditorium,  Textile  Museum  of  Canada 
bS  Centre  Avenue 

The  sessions  of  this  scholarly  symposium  are 
open  to  the  public  with  tree  admission,  but 
please  note  that  seating  is  limited.  Only  the 
closing  lecture  by  Elena  Phipps  requires  an 
admission  charge  from  those  not  attending 
the  symposium. 

Admission  is  $10  for  non-members  ot  the 
Textile  Museum  of  Canada  and  Pay  What  You 
Can  for  students.  For  tickets,  contact  the 
Textile  Museum  of  Canada  at  416-599-5321. 
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Pere  Ubu  goes  avant-garage 


Cleveland  art-punk  legends  takes  over  Lee's  Palace 


Kelli  Korducki 


Pere  Ubu  unleashed  their  proto-punk  sounds  at  Lee's  Palace  on  Tuesday  night. 


The  vast  majority  of  you  17  to  24- 
year-old  university  students  have 
likely  never  heard  of  Pere  Ubu,  the 
avant-garde/proto-punk  rock  band 
who  shook  Lee's  Palace  Tuesday 
night.  But  it's  not  your  fault. 

Somehow,  this  highly  influential 
band  has  managed  to  stay  under 
the  radar  of  the  masses  since  its  in- 
ception way  back  in  1975 — save  for 
some  nostalgic  name-dropping  by 
its  devoted  fan  base  of  mostly  male 
"50-year-old  ex-punks,"  to  quote  lead 
singer  David  Thomas. 

True  to  form,  there  were  more  than 
a  few  men  in  the  crowd  who  looked 
like  they  had  shown  up  straight  from 
their  Bay  Street  jobs,  excited  to  have 
a  night  away  from  the  kids.  These 
particular  showgoers,  sweating  out 
the  sharply-pressed  creases  of  their 
slacks,  were  fun  to  watch  as  the  night 
progressed. 

The  band  gave  a  performance  that 
nobody  of  our  musical  generation 
could  dream  of  matching.  Thomas, 
the  only  remaining  member  of  the 
band's  original  lineup,  has  settled 
gracefully — or,  maybe  more  ap- 
propriately, obnoxiously — into  the 
grumpy  on-stage  persona  he's  been 
honing  for  the  past  32  years.  Bald, 
tall,  and  incredibly  large,  he's  what 
an  older  Orson  Welles  would  look 
like  if  he'd  spent  a  lifetime  reading 
Bukowski  and  being  sarcastic. 

Either  the  flask  he  was  constantly 
swilling  from  was  empty,  or  it  just 


CONCERT  REVIEW 


Pere  Ubu 


Tuesday,  October  2 


Lee's  Palace 
Rating:  VVVVV 


takes  a  whole  lot  to  get  a  400-pound 
man  wasted,  because  Thomas  deliv- 
ered his  dose  of  surly  theatricality 
with  a  sharpness  that  would  put  any 
fine  stage  actor  in  their  place.  His 
once-tinny  vocals  have  thickened 
over  the  years  and  his  manner  has 
grown  gruffer,  but  the  man  has  got 
an  onstage  presence  to  be  envied. 

Presentation  aside,  the  musician- 
ship was  clean  and  each  song  im- 
maculately delivered.  The  rhythm 
section,  composed  of  bassist  Michele 
Teniple  and  drummer  Steve  Mehl- 
man,  maintained  unwavering  struc- 
ture against  guitarist  Keith  Moline's 
howls  and  synthesist  Robert  Wheel- 
er's theremin-noise  parade.  Pere  Ubu 
isn't  a  bunch  of  girlie-pants-wearing 
hipsters  playing  New  Order  knock- 
offs;  they  are  the  real  thing. 

Additional  kudos  go  to  fantastic 
openers,  Arrows,  a  Guelph-based 
husband-and-wife  duo  whose  de- 
lightful set  echoed  the  golden  age  of 
indie  rock. 


Fair  Fort  York 

Colonial  drama  suffers  despite  an  interesting  premise  and  setting 


This  site-specific  drama  suffers  from  slow  pacing. 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Site-specific  theatre  is  a  unique  op- 
portunity, particularly  when  it  fea- 
tures as  distinctive  a  locale  as  To- 
ronto's historical  garrison,  Old  Fort 
York.  Crate  Productions,  whose  two 
previous  site-specific  plays  include 
Stephen  Belber's  Tape — a  snappy 
psychodrama  that  maximized  the 
claustrophobic,  semi-rundown 
Gladstone  Hotel  to  great  effect — and 
Adam  Rapp's  disturbing  Blackbird, 
staged  in  an  abandoned  Yonge  St. 
apartment. 

Their  latest  offering,  The  Fort  at 
York  plays  with  the  same  premise 
of  location  integration,  but  while  it 
seems  fascinating  in  concept,  the 
production  itself  flounders  on  occa- 
sion due  to  a  lack  of  objective  and 
economy.  Written  by  Dora  award- 
winning  playwright  Tara  Beagan, 
Fort  is  a  grandly  ambitious  project 
that  fails  to  fully  resonate  because 
of  its  sprawling  subject  matter. 
Clocking  in  at  nearly  three  hours, 
the  production  is  far  too  long  and 
meandering  in  its  pace. 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


The  Fort  at  York 


Directed  by  Tara  Beagan 
&  Chris  Reynolds 


Rating:  VVVv 

At  the  outset,  the  audience  was  di- 
vided into  four  groups  and  escorted 
around  the  fort  by  uniformed  con- 
ductors. Obviously,  a  show  of  this 
magnitude  requires  extreme  plan- 
ning and  timeliness  (which  the  com- 
pany carried  off  commendably), 
but  there  was  a  definite  sensation 
of  "school  field  trip,"  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  intention. 
As  we  moved  from  site  to  site,  guide 
and  co-director  Chris  Reynolds  of- 
fered historical  details  surrounding 
the  1813  attack  by  American  soldiers 
on  Fort  York,  even  illuminating  us 
on  the  nature  of  the  smell  (friendly 
neighbourhood  abattoir)  that  oc- 


curred partway  through  one  of  the 
earlier  scenes  beside  a  campfire.  It 
was  certainly  fun  travelling  like  this, 
but  it  caused  the  pacing  to  so  point- 
edly drop  that  it  diminished  the  ac- 
tual drama  of  the  story — where  Tfie 
Fort  at  York  needed  the  most  clari- 
fication. 

Comprised  of  a  series  of  diversely- 
located  vignettes,  scenes,  and  mono- 
logues, the  story  revolves  around  a 
risky  plan  to  remove  an  officer's  wife 
from  the  garrison  prior  to  the  morn- 
ing battle.  Seen  from  the  eyes  of  sev- 
eral different  men  (and  one  woman), 
we're  able  to  exist  as  ghosts  within 
this  past  world — ghosts  that  Bea- 
gan incorporates  in  a  slightly  con- 
voluted way.  In  several  instances,  a 
troubled  soldier  speaks  directly  to 
the  audience  as  a  means  of  connect- 
ing the  past  to  the  future.  Few  of  the 
scenes  really  crackled  with  urgency, 
and  I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  why 
so  many  of  the  characters  seemed  to 
be  suffering  from  delusional  break- 
downs. Nevertheless,  Beagan's  text 
was  lyrical  and  the  characters  ap- 
pealing, but  it  needed  editing  to  real- 
ly give  the  characters  and  storyline 


more  vitality.  Highlights  included 
some  fine  performances  from  Cole 
J.  Alvis  as  an  earnest  young  private, 
Scott  Clarkson  as  a  passionate  sol- 
dier whose  love  for  an  officer's  wife 
inspires  him  to  bravery,  and  Jeff 
Legacy  as  the  sole  Native  resident 
William  Sawyer,  whose  resolve  and 
daring  help  carry  out  the  rescue 
plan.  Co-directors  Chris  Reynolds 
and  Tara  Beagan  must  also  be  men- 
tioned for  their  inventive  staging  and 
composition  within  the  challenging 
conditions — the  scenes  never  failed 
to  look  fabulous. 


The  best  thing  about  The  Fort  at 
York  was  the  solidarity  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  obvious  work,  atten- 
tion, and  innovation  that  went  into 
producing  it.  The  sheer  spectacle 
was  also  appreciable,  with  most  of 
the  scenes  lit  either  by  firelight,  flick- 
ering lanterns,  or  the  distant  ambi- 
ence of  the  Toronto  skyline.  What  it 
lacked  in  tightness,  it  made  up  for  in 
tenderness,  and  allowed  much  room 
for  reflection — even  if  the  tempta- 
tion was  to  indulge  in  contemplation 
during  the  slower  moments  of  the 
show  itself. 
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Mountain 
Goat  gruff 


Wyndham  Bettencourt-McCarthy 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Emoting  on  stage  has  always  been 
risky  business.  Sad  sacks  with 
acoustic  guitars  have  been  strum- 
ming their  misery  for  so  long  that 
watching  a  full-grown  man  who  isn't 
ashamed  to  cry  doesn't  even  cause 
us  to  bat  an  eye. 

But  no  lonely-eyed  troubadour 
could  hold  a  candle  to  John  Dar- 
nielle  at  Lee's  Palace  Tuesday  night. 
Frontman  for  low-fi  indie-rock  pio- 
neers The  Mountain  Goats,  Darnielle 
has  always  been  prone  to  putting  on 
an  emotionally  ravaged  show.  With 
only  a  guitar  and  bass  to  anchor  his 
desperate  voice,  Darnielle  eschews 
average  sad-love-song  material  for 
tracks  about  meth  addicts,  Danish 
human  fossils,  and  the  multitude  of 
reasons  why  game  shows  touch  our 
lives. 

The  Mountain  Goats  walk  the 
lines  of  classification;  while  their 
past  two  albums  were  generalized 
as  a  break  up  album  and  record  on 
child  abuse,  the  hidden  depths  of 
Darnielle's  characterization  are  far 
more  complex.  The  set  began  with 
the  manic  strumming  of  a  vengeful 
15-year-old  on  "Up  The  Wolves," 
soon  transferred  to  a  runaway  an- 
them about  a  couple  strung  out  on 
desire  on  a  motorcycle  headed  west, 
and  concluded  with  a  song  about  a 
man  who  has,  in  Darnielle's  words, 
"fallen  off  the  edge  of  the  earth." 

As  a  performer,  Darnielle  uses  ev- 
ery onstage  moment  as  if  testifying 
at  his  own  judgment  day.  No  current 
artist  understands  the  power  of  the 
emotional  meltdown  quite  like  Dar- 
nielle, whose  years  as  a  psychiat- 
ric nurse  gave  him  ample  material. 
Eyes  shut  tight,  he  stuttered  and 
jumped  and  yelped  his  way  through 
the  set,  reinforcing  the  importance 
of  the  range  of  emotions  one  person 
can  experience  in  a  three-minute 
rock  song.  We  also  got  a  glimpse  of 
Darnielle's  personal  penchant  for 
metal  with  some  pretty  rad  solos 
(who  says  you  can't  bring  the  heat 
on  an  acoustic?). 


//EDITOR'S  PICK 


CONCERT  REVIEW 


The  Mountain  Goats 


Tuesday,  September  28 


Lee's  Palace 
Rating:  VVVv 


If  Darnielle  was  the  showstopper, 
bassist  (and  only  other  concrete 
member)  Peter  Hughes  played  the 
infallible  straight  man.  The  duo's 
almost  vaudevillian  joint  presence 
lightened  up  some  of  the  weighty 
moments,  refusing  to  hold  back, 
even  halting  a  song  in  the  middle 
when  Darnielle  forgot  the  lyrics. 

Perhaps  that  honesty  is  what 
makes  The  Mountain  Goats  such  an 
irresistible  live  act.  Unlike  the  ma- 
jority of  indie  rock  outfits,  they  wave 
no  flag  of  superiority  over  their  au- 
diences. When  requests  were  shout- 
ed out,  Darnielle  responded  with 
reasons  why  he  would  or  wouldn't 
play  each  song,  and  he  threw  older 
fans  a  bone  with  several  more  rari- 
ties. For  a  band  that  defines  their 
songs  as  so  intense  they  could  "split 
the  atom  if  [their]  power  was  har- 
nessed," the  tension  was  palpable. 
Darnielle  pulled  no  punches  in  his 
banter;  when  numerous  requests 
for  the  infamous  track  "The  Best 
Ever  Death  Metal  Band  Out  of  Den- 
ton" were  denied,  he  courted  the 
crowd  in  a  discussion  of  why  he  pre- 
ferred playing  newer  material.  By  in- 
cluding the  audience  in  its  struggle, 
the  band  made  sure  they  didn't  go 
down  alone. 

After  inviting  everyone  to  sing 
along  to  "No  Children,"  an  ode  to 
a  couple  who  have  fallen  so  out  of 
love  that  they  are  steeped  in  hate, 
Darnielle  and  Hughes  walked  off 
the  stage  sweaty  and  stumbling. 
Yet  the  demons  had  been  sent  back 
to  hell,  the  air  was  clear,  and  the 
whole  crowd  tumbled  onto  Bloor  St. 
bleary-eyed  but  victorious. 


John  Darnielle  of  folk-rock  duo  The 
Mountain  Goats  plays  to  a  packed  Lee's 
Palace. 


The  I  Spies  -  In  the  (Independent) 

Save  yourself  the  trouble  of  waiting  for  Franz  Fer- 
dinand's next  record  and  pick  up  the  ambitious 
full-length  debut  from  this  local  indie  quartet. 
The  1  Spies  do  frenzied,  angular  post-punk  better 
than  just  about  anyone  on  the  Toronto  scene,  and 
singer  Johnny  Kay  even  throws  in  just  enough  of 
a  Scouse  accent  to  convince  you  that  you  might 
be  in  Camden  Town  instead  of  Kensington  Mar- 
ket. The  early  going  of  In  the  Night  is  a  breath- 
less string  of  rockers  that  can  lead  to  sensory 
overload,  but  that's  not  a  bad  thing.  In  the  Night 
really  hits  its  stride  in  the  middle  with  the  sinfully 
good  "To  the  City."  The  title  track  is  a  dance  floor 
anthem  waiting  to  happen,  while  "Up  All  Night" 
and  "Stop  Screaming"  show  off  the  massive  riffs 
and  catchy  choruses  that  make  this  album  totally 
worth  its  sticker  price. 
—ROB  DUFFY 

Rating:  VVVV 


Smokers  Wanted 

Do  you  smoke  at  least  2  packs  a  day? 

Are  you  willing  to  stop  smoking  for 
about  8  hours?  Are  you  18-50  years 
old,  in  good  health  and  currently  not 
taking  any  medication  or  street  drugs? 

If  so,  you  may  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  a  brain  imaging  study 
at  the  College  Street  site  of  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health.  Compensation  provided. 
For  more  information,  please  call: 

(416)  535-8501  ext.  6341 


Hcamh 

Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
Centre  de  toxicomanie  et  dc  santi  mentale 
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The  Varsity 


FREE  MASSIVE  BUFFET 
AFTER  FILM  FOR 
FIRST  250  PEOPLE 
IN  ATTENDANCE!!! 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16™ 

SHOWTIME  AT  7:00PM 
ISABEL  BAOER  THEATRE 

1 40  CHARLES  STREET  W 


A  MORIAH  FILMS  PRODUCTION 

IHAVEIXIEVER 
FORGaiTEIXi  YOU 

THE  LIFE  AND  LEGACY  OF  SIMON  WEISENTHAL 

NARRATED  ESY  NICOLE  KIDMAN 


Official  Selection 


Tribeca  Film  Festival 


Official  Sekction 
Berlin  Film  Festival 


FRIExNDS  OF 

SIMON  WIESENTHAL  CEN  l  ER 
FOR  HOLOCAUST  STUDIES 


"I  Have  Never  Forgotten  You"  is  a 
riveting  and  comprehensive  journey  into 
the  life  and  legacy  of  Simon  Wiesenthal. 
Narrated  by  Academy  Award™  winning 
actress.  Nicole  Kidman,  it  features 
interviews  with  iong  time  Wiesenthal 
associates,  government  leaders,  friends 
and  family  members,  many  of  whom 
have  never  discussed  the  legendary  Nazi 
hunter  on  camera. 

Filmed  in  9  countries,  it  offers  previously 
unseen  archival  film  and  photos  in  telling 
the  inspirational  and  remarkable  story 
of  how  a  single  person,  untrained  as  an 
investigator,  brought  to  justice  many 
of  the  most  infamous  Nazi  war  criminals 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  6  million 
Jews. 


RSVP 
JOSH  HACKER 

JHACKER@FSWC.CA 
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Hidden  cancer, 
sequenced  genome 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Treating  cancer  is  the  biggest  chcil- 
lenge  faced  by  modem  medicine — one 
in  three  people  will  acquire  some  form 
of  cancer  in  their  lifetime — and  many 
recent  developments  offer  hope  for  an 
eventual  cancer-free  world.  Francis  S. 
Collins  is  leading  this  quiet  revolution 
by  looking  at  the  instruction  manual 
found  in  every  single  one  of  the  human 
body's  100  trillion  cells:  the  human  ge- 
nome. 

Hosted  by  the  Ontario  Institute  of 
Cancer  Research,  Collins  spoke  this 
past  Tuesday  in  the  main  auditorium 
of  the  shiny,  sleek  MaRS  centre  in  To- 
ronto. He  delivered  an  hour-long  talk 
regarding  recent  advances  in  genom- 
ics relating  to  cancer  research  rang- 
ing from  finding  mutations  to  genetic 
screening  for  at-risk  individuals.  His 
message  was  direct  and  hopeful:  cur- 
rent research  on  the  human  genome 
is  offering  vital  clues  to  the  origins  of 
many  forms  of  cancer. 

Collins  came  from  simple  beginnings 
on  a  small  farm  in  Virginia  and  ended 
up  heading  one  of  the  most  important 
scientific  collaborations  in  history.  He 
led  the  Human  Genome  Project  start- 
ing in  1993,  charged  with  the  huge  task 
of  sequencing  the  human  genome. 

"Frankly  not  very  popular  as  an  idea 
when  it  first  came  along — a  lot  of  peo- 
ple thought  it  wouldn't  be  possible," 
said  Collins. 

Incredibly,  the  project  was  complet- 
ed in  2003,  two  years  ahead  of  time 
and  under  budget.  Looking  at  the  U.S. 
$3  billion  price  tag,  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
wonder  if  the  endeavour  was  worth 
the  cost.  However,  the  information 
provided  is  proving  to  be  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  researchers  around 
the  world. 

DNA  is  an  elegant  and  simple  sys- 
tem of  data  storage  used  by  every 
living  organism  on  Earth.  It  consists 
of  four  base  molecules  named  T,  C,  G 
and  A  that  match  up  with  each  other 
and  form  long  strands.  The  order  of 
these  letters  dictates  the  production 
of  specific  proteins  when  the  cell's 
machinery  reads  the  base  pairs  and 
assembles  the  corresponding  chain  of 
amino  acids.  What  is  truly  incredible 
is  the  compactness  of  this  data  stor- 
age system. 


"Our  genomes  are  made  up  of  about 
3.15  billion  of  these  letters.  If  we  were 
to  read  them  out  seven  days  a  week, 
24  hours  a  day,  we'd  be  here  for  31 
years  and  you  have  that  information 
in  every  cell  in  your  body,"  said  Col- 
lins. 

Cancer  has  a  lot  to  do  with  DNA. 
In  order  for  a  cell  to  divide,  its  DNA 
must  be  copied  accurately.  Mecha- 
nisms exist  to  avoid  errors — "like 
the  spellchecker  in  your  DNA  copy 
system" — since  mistakes  in  the  rep- 
lication process  can  be  disastrous  if 
they  are  not  fixed.  Even  changing  just 
one  letter  in  a  sequence  can  have  seri- 
ous consequences,  as  the  protein  de- 
scribed by  the  new  instructions  may 
not  be  functional. 

"Cancer  happens  when  it  [DNA  rep- 
lication] doesn't  go  well  and  you  make 
a  mistake  copying  or  repairing  DNA  in 
a  vulnerable  part  of  the  genome,"  said 
Collins.  "Fundamentally,  cancer  is  a 
disease  of  the  genome." 

Family  history  affects  the  types  of 
cancers  an  individual  is  most  at  risk  of 
acquiring.  Mutations  in  the  genome, 
passed  down  through  generations, 
may  increase  one's  risk  of  cancer  if 
they  occur  in  certain  areas  of  the  ge- 
nome. Researchers  identified  highly 
hereditary  forms  of  cancer,  such  as 
retinoblastoma  and  certain  forms  of 
colon  cancer  and  breast  cancer,  by 
looking  at  certain  parts  of  the  genome 
where  they  suspected  inherited  muta- 
tions would  lie.  The  problem  with  the 
approach,  Collins  explained,  is  that 
it  is  like  searching  under  a  lamppost 
on  a  dark  street  for  a  dropped  set  of 
keys.  If  the  keys  happen  to  be  near  the 
lamppost,  they  can  be  found — but 
what  if  they  are  somewhere  else  on 
the  street? 

Here  again  is  where  a  collaborative 
scientific  approach  comes  into  play. 
Researchers  already  suspected  that 
changes  in  one  base  pair  (known  as 
single  nucleotide  polymorphisms) 
could  be  a  source  of  runaway  cancer- 
ous growths.  Many  scientists  from 
around  the  world  are  currently  work- 
ing on  a  project,  known  as  The  Inter- 
national HapMap  project,  to  identify 
all  these  single  base  pair  differences 
of  which  there  are  an  estimated  ten 
million. 

"SNPs  are  all  the  rage  in  the  genet- 
ics community  right  now — we  have  a 


growing  interest  in  tracking  down  the 
ones  involved  in  disease  risk,"  said 
Collins. 

The  results  from  this  work  have 
been  surprising.  Rather  than  appear- 
ing randomly  throughout  the  genome, 
these  SNPs  seem  to  occur  in  groups 
on  certain  parts  of  the  genome.  Even 
more  curious  is  that  certain  SNPs 
close  together  have  been  found  guilty 
of  causing  different  types  of  cancer. 

"It's  like  winning  the  lottery  twice 
by  playing  the  same  number.  Some- 
how, everything  is  landing  on  top  of 
everything  else,"  said  Collins. 

Recent  advances  in  DNA  sequenc- 
ing technology  have  helped  genomic 
research  greatly.  The  price  of  se- 
quencing a  piece  of  DNA  has  dropped 
drastically  in  the  past  10  years,  cost- 
ing only  an  eighth  of  a  penny  per  base 
pair.  Having  an  affordable  way  to  look 
at  certain  stretches  of  DNA  allows  for 
researchers  to  have  a  wider  search 
beam:  knowing  which  SNPs  may 
pose  a  cancer  risk  allows  for  effective 
screening  of  individuals  before  it  is 
too  late. 

"Cancer  is  a  circumstance  where 
within  the  DNA  you  have  time  bombs 
that  could  go  off.  All  of  us  probably 
have  dozens  of  these  that  put  us  at 
risk  of  one  thing  or  another,"  said  Col- 
lins. 

Unlocking  the  secrets  held  within 
the  tightly  coiled  DNA  strands  of 
the  human  genome  has  already  led 
to  amazing  innovations,  such  as 
Gleevec.  A  super-effective  cancer 
fighting  drug,  it  was  administered  to 
32  patients  with  advanced  chronic 
myeloid  leukemia.  Incredibly,  31  of 
the  32  patients  made  a  full  recovery 
and  have  been  in  remission  for  at 
least  seven  years. 

From  Nixon  famously  declaring 
war  on  cancer  in  1971  to  Terry  Fox's 
heroic  battle  against  it,  cancer  is  a 
topic  that  carries  serious  weight  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  many.  There 
is  reason  for  hope,  however,  and  this 
theme  was  present  throughout  the 
entire  lecture.  Collins  ended  his  talk 
with  a  quote  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
one  that  describes  neatly  where  the 
future  of  cancer  research  is  headed: 

"Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  a 
crime." 

He  added,  "We've  finally  figured  out 
how  to  light  up  the  street." 


Visual  representation  of  DNA  molecule. 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD! 


From  Pablo  Escobar  to  Elton  John,  this  simple  molecule  has  an  epic  and 
storied  history.  It  is  a  crystalline  tropane  alkaloid  commonly  known  as 
cocaine.  Usually  insufflated  (snorted),  it  stimulates  the  central  nervous 
system  and  suppresses  appetite,  giving  the  user  a  euphoric  feeling  and  sense 
of  increased  energy.  Illegal  in  almost  all  countries,  it  is  estimated  that  600 
metric  tonnes  are  consumed  every  year,  with  the  United  States  responsible 
for  50  per  cent  of  that  amount.  The  drug  comes  from  processing  the  leaves 
of  the  coca  plant  {Erythroxylum  coca),  which  grows  abundantly  in  many  parts 
of  South  America.  Unsurprisingly,  Colombia  is  the  world's  leading  producer  of 
cocaine,  accounting  for  75  per  cent  of  worldwide  production.  — DAN  RIOS 


o 

SAY  HELLO  TO  MY  LITTLE  FRIEND:  The  skeletal  representation 
of  cocaine. 
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Where  Ideas 
Come  to  Life 


MaRS  is  leading  Canada's  innovation 
mission,  translating  the  discoveries  of  top 
scientists,  researchers  and  inventors  into 
successful  global  companies. 

Join  the  MaRS  community  -  through  our 
dynamic  events,  programming  and  business 
advisory  services  -  and  tap  into  the 
knowledge  you  need  to  grow. 

Upcoming  Events 


Wed.  Oct.  31 
to  Wed.  May  14 

5:30-6:30  pm 
MaRS  Auditorium 

FREE 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP  101 

This  non-credit  course  is  designed  to 
introduce  mennbers  of  the  research 
connmunity  to  issues  relating  to  starting 
and  growing  a  technology-based  business. 
It  is  targeted  to  graduate  students, 
post-docs,  faculty,  technicians  and 
others  active  in  research  in  biological 
and  physical  sciences  and  engineering. 
The  series  will  offer  lectures  on  a  range 
of  topics  including  financing,  defining 
markets,  hiring  teams  and  protecting 
intellectual  property.  No  prior  knowledge 
of  business  is  required. 


MaRS  Centre  Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 

101  College  Street  College  Street  and  University  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ontario  *  Subway  &  streetcar  access 

416.673.8100  •  Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth  Street 


O 


Registration  required  at  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


LOVE  BLOWS 


BEN  STILLER 

ThE  HEARTBREAK 


IN  THEATRES 
OCTOBER  5 


CRUDE  COMTEWT 
SeXUAl.  CONItMT. 
COARSE  L«NCUAGI: 


HeanbrMUUdMaMxooi 
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HIV  vaccine  proves  to  be 
elusive 

The  most  significant  and  promising 
H!V  vaccine  trial  to  date  has  been 
discontinued.  On  September  21,  Mer- 
ck &  Co.,  Inc.  and  the  HIV  Vaccine 
Trials  Network  (HVTN)  announced 
they  would  end  the  trial  because  the 
vaccine  proved  to  be  ineffective.  The 
study  evaluated  the  vaccine's  ability 
to  prevent  HIV  infection  as  well  as 
whether  those  who  developed  infec- 
tion saw  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  virus.  Uninfected  volunteers  were 
recruited  from  populations  likely 
to  be  at  high  risk  for  infection.  HIV 
genes  in  the  vaccine  were  expected 
to  tell  the  body  to  create  an  immune 
response  through  identifying  and 
destroying  HIV-infected  cells.  The 
vaccine  itself  was  composed  of  the 
common  virus  adenovirus  type  5, 
which  causes  the  common  cold,  and 
three  man-made  HIV  genes.  Volun- 


teers could  not  become  infected,  as 
the  vaccine  did  not  contain  live  HIV. 
The  results  found  that  the  vaccine 
neither  prevented  infection  and  nor 
lowered  the  amount  of  virus  in  the 
bloodstream  of  infected  individuals. 
"This  is  a  huge  disappointment  for  all 
of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
search  for  an  HIV  vaccine,"  said  Dr. 
Glenda  Gray,  a  principal  investigator 
of  one  of  the  HVTN-sponsored  tri- 
als. "The  scientific  community  must 
continue  the  race  to  find  a  vaccine  to 
help  secure  an  HIV-free  generation 
for  the  future." 
Source:  Merck  Press  Release 
— ANNAGAYTON 

You  can  sleep  when  you're 
dead 

A  recent  study  from  the  University  of 
Warwick's  Warwick  Medical  School 
in  the  U.K.  has  shown  evidence  for 
a  link  between  the  amount  of  sleep 


THE  2007  EVA  HOLTBY  LECTURE 

ON  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE 


KWAME  ANTHONY  APPIAH 

Celebrated  author  of 
Cosmopolitanism:  Ethics  in  a 
World  of  Strangers 


The  Politics  of 
Culture,  the 
Politics  of  Identity 


Hear  Professor  Appiah,  our  "post-modern 
Socrates",  address  some  of  the  central 
ethical  questions  of  our  time.  Panel 
discussion  with  Margaret  Wente  and 
Allan  Gregg  will  follow  the  lecture. 


Friday,  October  t2,  2007  at  7  pm 

Si^tiy  ami  Cleophee  Eaton  Theaiie 
Royai  Onurio  Museum 

Admission  is  ninh.  Seating  is  limited. 
RSVP  416.586..S524  to  reserve  your  seal. 


Royal  Ontario 
wl  Museum 


ICC 


Bloor  Street  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Museum  or  St.  George  subway  stop 

www.rom.on.ca/icc 


pmvhl«t  Ifinxigh  if*  qi-nerosity  rtf  fornipr  ROM  Bmrd  memlvr  Wiilip 
tHutlby.  iiiliOTiQur  uftin  iot«  wifn,  Cvu  l-jvllb/.  Addiliufiul  fuiicJioy  fur  liii>uvtHir 
i»  pRMde<t  by  Evo  Hollby's  pofenh,  Rudolph  ond  Pauln  Srliury- 

Tti«  ROM  it  un  09«iKy  ot  itie  Oovwniin«rnl  oi  Onloftv. 


a  person  gets  and  their  risk  of  early 
death.  10.308  British  civil  servants 
were  studied  during  the  mid-1980s 
and  early  1990s.  Those  that  de- 
creased sleep  time  from  seven  to  five 
hours  a  day  had  a  1.7-foId  increase  in 
general  mortality  within  11-17  years, 
and  a  two-fold  increase  in  cardio- 
vascular-related death.  Similar  re- 
sults were  also  found  in  those  that 
increased  their  sleep  time  to  eight 
hours,  though  cardiovascular-relat- 
ed death  was  less  likely.  According 
to  Francesco  Cappuccio,  an  author 
of  the  study,  hypertension,  type  2 
diabetes,  and  weight  gain,  which  can 
all  lead  to  early  death,  have  all  been 
linked  to  shortened  sleep  time.  As  of 
yet,  no  possible  mechanism  relating 
long  sleep  and  mortality  has  been 
explored. 

Source:  University  of  Warwick  Press 

Release 

-VERN  LEWIS 

Super  salmonella 
strengthened  by  sojourn  in 
space 

A  study  recently  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  is  reporting  increased 
virulence  in  germs  that  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  into  space.  Re- 
searchers wanted  to  test  how  Sal- 
monella typfiimurium  bacteria  might 
be  affected  by  a  weightless  environ- 
ment. The  study  compared  two  iden- 
tical strains  of  the  bacteria:  one  that 
travelled  on  the  space  shuttle  mis- 
sion in  September  2006,  and  another 
that  was  kept  under  comparable 
temperature  conditions  on  Earth.  Re- 
searchers found  that  167  of  the  space 
salmonella  changed.  Mice  were  given 
oral  doses  of  the  bacteria  to  test  the 
implications  of  this  change.  Upon  ex- 
amination 25  days  later,  40  per  cent 
of  mice  that  remained  on  Earth  were 
still  alive.  However,  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  mice  given  the  space  shuttle 
salmonella  had  survived.  Research- 
ers believe  that  the  most  likely 
cause  of  the  change  in  salmonella's 
lethality  is  a  phenomenon  called 
fluid  shear.  The  low  fluid  shear  ex- 
perienced in  space  is  similar  to  that 
experienced  in  the  gut,  and  may  in- 
dicate to  bacteria  that  conditions  are 
good  for  infecting  a  host,  prompting 
the  change  in  gene  expression.  Re- 
searchers speculate  that  the  findings 
could  be  used  to  decrease  the  risk  of 
infectious  disease  during  missions  to 
outer  space. 

Source:  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences 
-  ANDREA YEOMANS 
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The  ice  pack 


Men's  hockey  preview:  Team  confident  and  optimistic  lieading  into  a  new  season 


Brian  O'Neill 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


After  capturing  their  seventh  consecu- 
tive Mid-East  title,  Men's  hockey  loolcs 
to  improve  on  last  year's  success.  The 
Blues  finished  with  an  18-9-1  record 
and  had  a  strong  playoff  run,  shutting 
out  and  sweeping  the  ninth-ranked 
McGill  Redmen  1-0  and  2-0,  before  los- 
ing two  tough  5-4  games  in  overtime 
to  Universite  de  Trois-Rivieres.  Last 
year's  season  was  an  improvement 
of  10  wins  from  the  2005-06  season, 
when  the  Blues  finished  8-13-2-1,  going 
8-2-1-1  in  the  last  twelve  games. 

"We  have  a  number  of  players  who 
have  experienced  both  winning  and 
losing.  We  were  close  to  a  champion- 
ship last  year  and  we  are  confident 
that  we  could  be  a  good  team.  Last 
year  was  a  big  confidence  boost,"  said 
Blues  coach  Darren  Lowe. 

"Obviously  you  strive  to  be  champi- 
ons, but  we  want  to  at  least  match  last 
year's  success,"  said  Blues  rookie  Ste- 
phen Duffy.  "I  would  just  like  to  have  a 
positive  impact  and  help  the  team  as 
best  I  can." 

Last  year's  team  consisted  of  mostly 
second  and  third-year  players.  Coach 
Lowe  says  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
those  players  have  returned  this  year. 

But  there  are  two  notable  omissions 
from  the  lineup:  Captain  Simon  Barg, 
who  was  second  on  the  team  in  scor- 
ing with  16  goals  and  18  assists,  and 
OUA  MVP  goalie  Ryan  Grinnell,  who 
led  the  Mid-East  with  a  goals  against 
average  of  2.20  and  a  .920  save  per- 
centage. 

"Both  Ryan  and  Simon  will  be 
missed,"  said  Lowe,  "but  our  point 
leader,  Anthony  Pallotta,  is  back,  as 
well  as  our  leading  scorer,  Joe  Rand." 

Pallotta  led  the  team  in  points  last 
year  with  a  score  of  36,  while  Joe  Rand 


COACHE'S  CORNER:  Blues  head  coach  Darren  Lowe,  goes  through  the  Xs  and  Os  with  his  squad  during  practice. 


netted  18  goals.  To  fill  the  void  left  by 
Barg,  both  team  members  need  to 
have  similarly  successful  seasons.  On 
defence,  the  Blues  will  need  the  lead- 
ership of  top  defenceman  Brenden 
Sherrard  to  galvanize  the  team  from 
the  back  and  ease  the  load  off  the  net. 

"We  have  two  first-year  goalies  with 
good  junior  backgrounds.  While  they 
may  not  have  the  same  experience  as 
Ryan  [Grinnell],  they  are  more  pre- 
pared than  when  Ryan  started",  said 
Lowe. 

Last  season,  stricter  rules  were 
imposed  for  stick  infractions,  making 


specialty  teams'  success  crucial  for 
victory.  The  Blues  only  converted  on 
12.3  per  cent  of  their  power  plays  last 
season,  but  they  are  looking  to  im- 
prove other  aspects  of  their  game. 

"Our  power  play  is  second  right 
now,"  said  Blues  defenceman  Darrell 
Simich.  "We  have  been  working  most- 
ly on  the  penalty  kill." 

"We  want  to  focus  on  our  defence 
and  get  that  set  so  we  can  build  from 
there,"  explained  Duffy. 

Though  the  Blues  may  be  in  a  weak- 
er division  with  Ryerson,  Queen's,  and 
Royal  Military  College,  who  had  a  total 


of  17  wins  between  them  last  year,  U  of 
T  needs  to  create  a  strong  defence,  as 
all  three  teams  continue  to  get  better. 
"Last  year  Ryerson  and  Queen's  both 
had  a  full-time  coach  for  the  first  time 
in  quite  a  while.  RMC  has  hired  Adam 
Shell,  McGill's  old  coach,  who  has 
worked  with  a  successful  system.  All 
three  teams  will  be  much  improved  by 
these  coaching  changes  in  all  aspects 
of  the  game," ,  advised  Lowe. 

The  Blues  head  into  the  last  portion 
of  their  exhibition  season  with  a  tour- 
nament in  Michigan  against  tough  Di- 
vision 1  American  teams.  This  will  be 


//MEN'S  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 


October  12, 2007 

7:30pni  Toronto  vs.  Guelph  (Season  Opener) 
October  17, 2007 

7:30pm  York  vs.  Toronto  (Home  Opener) 
October  19, 2007 
7;30pm  UOIT  vs.  Toronto 
October  26, 2007 
7:30pm  Queen's  vs.  Toronto 
October  27,2007 
7:30pm  RMC  vs.  Toronto 
November  16, 2007 
7:30pm  UQTR  vs.  Toronto 
November  17, 2007-10-03 
7:30pm  Concordia  vs.  Toronto 
November  30, 2007 
7:30pm  Carleton  vs.  Toronto 
December  1,2007 
7:30pm  McGill  vs.  Toronto 
December  2, 2007 
4:00pm  Ottawa  vs.  Toronto 

*ALL  DATES  HOME  GAMES 


the  ultimate  test  for  the  Blues,  a  chance 
to  see  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
camp  and  during  the  preseason. 

"You  can't  really  prepare  for  Division 
1  teams,"  said  Simich.  "You  just  want 
to  play  your  game  and  play  the  system, 
and  try  and  gauge  where  we  are  at  as  a 
team  and  what  to  improve  on." 

The  Blues  begin  their  season  with 
two  road  games  on  Oct.  12,  against 
Guelph,  and  Oct.  13,  against  Brock, 
before  returning  home  for  two  games, 
against  York  on  Oct.  17  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ontario  Institute  of  Technology 
on  Oct.  19. 


Women's  hockey  preview:  With  a  talented  roster  the  Blues  will  be  tough  to  beat  in  2007 


A  Blues  player  skates  around  the  net  during  practice. 


Alixandra  Gould 


This  Friday,  Oct.  5,  the  Varsity  Blues 
women's  hockey  team  will  take  to  the 
ice  and  kick  off  the  2007-08  season. 
Following  last  year's  bronze  medal 
finish  in  the  OUA  Championships, 


the  team  is  gearing  up  for  what  they 
anticipate  will  be  another  successful 
season. 

The  Blues  hope  to  continue  the 
success  they  achieved  at  the  end  of 
last  year's  campaign.  As  the  2006- 
07  regular  season  came  to  a  close 


in  February,  the  team  found  them- 
selves leapfrogging  over  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  into  the  second  spot 
in  the  OUA.  Fittingly,  it  was  the 
Gaels  they  met  in  the  semi-finals, 
and  though  the  Blues  outshot  their 
opponents,  Queen's  prevailed  2-1 
when  the  final  buzzer  rang.  Despite 
their  obvious  disappointment,  the 
women  put  forth  a  valiant  effort  in 
the  bronze  medal  game  against  the 
Guelph  Gryphons  and  walked  away 
with  the  hardware,  thanks  to  Emily 
Patry's  overtime  winner 

Karen  Hughes,  returning  bench 
boss,  said  that  this  year's  roster  will 
have  a  good  mix  of  returning  players 
and  fresh  faces.  Defence  appears  to 
be  the  team's  strength,  with  a  pleth- 
ora of  returning  blue-liners  that  in- 
clude fifth-year  Sarah  Poirier,  third- 
year  Lyndsey  Ryan  and  second-year 
Ali  Foster.  Jill  Clark,  team  captain 
and  OUA  All-Star,  will  be  the  anchor 
on  the  back  end  and  the  clear  leader 
of  the  group.  New  additions  Kelly 
Setter  and  Bianca  Mirabelli  will  fit  in 
nicely  with  the  already  solid  group, 
said  Coach  Hughes. 

The  team's  forward  contingent  is 


getting  an  infusion  of  youth  and  en- 
ergy with  Karolina  Urban,  Lindsay 
Hill,  Amanda  Fawns,  Brenley  Jor- 
gensen,  Alanna  Komisar  and  Nayima 
Neerdaels.  The  newcomers  will  not 
only  provide  scoring,  said  Hughes, 
but  will  also  act  as  two-way  players, 
a  vital  component  of  any  winning 
team.  The  rookies  will  compliment 
the  returning  forwards  Emily  Patry, 
Laura  Foster  and  Annie  Del  Guidice. 
And  the  team  is  very  excited  to  have 
Stephanie  Lockert  back  in  net. 

All  in  all,  although  it  is  a  bit  early 
to  tell,  Hughes  is  sure  that  this  year's 
group  seems  to  be  a  better  skating 
squad  than  last  year's,  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  aforementioned  for- 
wards, they  will  have  a  better  touch 
around  the  net.  Hughes'  principle 
concern  is  specialty  teams,  which 
she  hopes  will  improve  with  prac- 
tice. 

Last  season's  achievements  can 
easily  add  pressure  for  the  team, 
but  Captain  Clark  said  this  is  not  the 
case. 

"As  a  group  we  like  to  think  in  the 
present,"  she  said.  "We  certainly 
can  learn  from  last  year  and  build 


//WOMEN'S  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 


October  5, 2007 

7:30pm  Windsor  vs.  Toronto  (Season  Opener) 

October  6, 2007 

7:30pm  Brock  vs.  Toronto 

October  14, 2007 

7:30pm  Guelph  vs.  Toronto 

November  17, 2007 

3:00pm  York  vs.  Toronto 

November  24, 2007 

4:00pm  Waterloo  vs.  Toronto 

December  2, 2007 

7:30pm  Laurier  vs.  Toronto 

*ALL  DATES  HOME  GAMES 


upon  it.  However,  we  do  not  like  to 
compare  ourselves  to  what  we  were. 
Rather,  we  like  to  focus  on  what  we 
need  to  do  now  to  become  the  best 
possible  athletes  we  can  become." 
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Notorious  MLB 


In  baseball  October  is  the  time  for  players  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves 


A-LISTER7:  Yankees'  third  baseman  Alex  Rodriguez  is  often  called  the  best  all-around 
player  in  baseball,  but  he  has  yet  to  show  he  can  perform  on  the  biggest  stage. 
Rodriguez  average  in  the  postseason  is  consistently  below  his  career  norms. 


Sara  Quinn 


For  many  baseball  fans,  October  is 
the  most  wonderful  time  of  the  year. 
In  2007  however,  September  was  de- 
termined to  claim  that  title.  The  last 
month  of  the  regular  season  was 
host  to  one  of  the  closest  pennant 
races  in  baseball  history,  featuring 
a  devastating  collapse  by  the  New 
York  Mets,  who  despite  boasting  a 
7-game  lead  in  mid-September  failed 
to  make  the  playoffs  by  the  month's 
end,  as  teams  like  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies  and  Cleveland  Indians  made 
surprisingly  strong  finishes.  Most 
notably,  the  Colorado  Rockies  won 
a  club-record  11  straight  games, 
forcing  a  one-game  playoff  against 
the  San  Diego  Padres  on  Monday 
night.  After  13  laborious  innings, 
the  Rockies  secured  the  final  spot  in 
the  post-season.  If  this  September  is 
any  indication,  we're  gearing  up  for 
a  stellar  and  unpredictable  October. 
On  that  note,  here's  a  preview  of  the 
exciting  match  ups  October  prom- 
ises to  offer: 


THE  AMERICAN  LEAGUE 


Boston  Red  Sox  vs.  Los  Angeles 
Angels  of  Anaheim 

After  leading  their  respective  divi- 
sions for  almost  the  entirety  of  the 
season,  it  is  no  surprise  to  see  Bos- 
ton and  Los  Angeles  in  the  playoffs. 
At  first  glance,  it  seems  like  an  evenly 
matched  series.  Both  teams  feature 
a  strong  lineup,  a  solid  bullpen,  and 
a  dominant  rotation.  But  it  is  often 
the  weaknesses  that  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  post-season. 

An  old  truism  says,  "Good  pitch- 
ing stops  good  hitting."  Although 
the  Red  Sox  have  the  offensive 
power  of  David  Ortiz  and  Manny 
Ramirez,  and  the  Angels  boast  ar- 
guably the  best  right-handed  hitter 
in  the  Majors  in  Vladimir  Guerrero 
(although  his  postseason  batting 
average  is  an  abysmal  .180),  the 
Division  Series  will  be  decided  by 
the  pitching.  On  the  strength  of 
right-hander  Jonathan  Papelbon 
and  lefty  Hideki  Okajima,  Boston's 
bullpen  looks  solid.  However,  nei- 
ther pitcher  has  ever  played  in  the 
post-season.  Okajima  is  also  getting 
over  a  tired  arm  that  plagued  him 
in  September.  But  the  real  problem 
for  Boston's  bullpen  stems  from  the 
one  pitcher  with  post-season  expe- 
rience. Although  gagne  means  "win" 
in  French,  relief  pitcher  Eric  Gagne 
has  done  anything  but  that  for  the 
Red  Sox.  Since  the  Sox  acquired  him 
in  late  July,  Gagne  has  blown  four 
saves  and  holds  an  uncharacteris- 
tically high  6.75  ERA.  Yet  manager 
Terry  Francona  must  know  what 
he  is  doing,  trusting  Gagne  on  the 
post-season  roster.  Gagne  may  have 
faltered  in  the  American  League, 
but  he  dominated  in  the  Nationals. 
He  has  a  familiarity  with  National 
League  batters  that  no  other  Red 
Sox  reliever  possesses.  It  may  be  a 
stretch,  but  Gagne  could  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Sox  solely  to  pitch 
against  the  NL  in  the  World  Series. 
To  justify  the  trade,  the  Sox  need  to 
go  all  the  way. 

Similarly,  the  Angels  have  two 


dominant  relief  pitchers,  Francisco 
Rodriguez  and  Justin  Speier,  and 
one  struggling  hurler,  Scot  Shields. 
But  the  real  pressure  will  weigh 
down  on  starting  pitcher,  John 
Lackey.  Although  a  Cy  Young  can- 
didate. Lackey  has  gone  0-2  with  an 
8.38  ERA  against  the  Red  Sox  this 
season.  -He  has  also  experienced 
problems  at  Fenway  Park,  where 
he  will  open  the  series  against  Josh 
Beckett.  In  his  career  at  Fenway, 
Lackey  is  1-3  with  a  7.98  ERA.  The 
Angels  are  equally  bad  on  the  road 
with  a  40-41  record  away  from  Angel 
Stadium.  With  home-field  advantage 
going  to  Boston,  L.A.  will  need  at 
least  one  win  at  Fenway  to  advance 
to  the  ALCS.  Angels'  fans  better  pray 
for  a  miracle. 

Prediction:  Red  Sox  in  five 

Cleveland  Indians  vs. 
New  York  Yankees 

After  13  straight  playoff  appear- 
ances, it  seems  redundant  to  write  a 
post-season  preview  of  the  Yankees. 
But  this  is  no  ordinary  year.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  a  decade  that  New  York 
has  failed  to  secure  a  spot  atop  the 
American  League  East.  The  Wild 
Card  may  be  good  enough  for  teams 
like  the  2006  Cardinals  and  the  2004 
Red  Sox,  but  only  first  place  cuts  it 
for  the  Yanks.  If  manager  Joe  Torre 
wants  to  avert  the  wrath  of  George 
Steinbrenner  and  keep  his  job,  he'll 
have  to  lead  New  York  to  victory 
over  Cleveland. 

But  the  Indians  have  a  different 
plan  in  mind. 

Led  by  Cy  Young  candidates  C.C. 
Sabathia  and  Fausto  Carmona,  the 
Indians  surged  in  the  final  weeks  of 
the  regular  season,  tying  Boston  for 
the  best  record  in  baseball  (96-66). 
The  fact  that  Sabathia  hasn't  faced 
the  Yanks  since  2004  may  actually 
play  to  his  advantage.  In  those  three 
years,  he's  developed  as  a  pitcher, 
and  the  Yankees  will  not  know  what 
to  expect. 

To  the  Yankees'  credit,  they  do 
boast  the  highest-scoring  offense 
in  baseball.  Even  if  they  fail  to  bat 
around  Sabathia  and  Carmona,  they 
can  still  win  games  in  the  late  innings. 
Although  Rafael  Betancourt  and  Ra- 
fael Perez  provide  depth  in  Cleve- 
land's bullpen,  closer  Joe  Borowski 
holds  the  unfortunate  distinction  of 
having  the  highest  ERA  ever  for  a 
pitcher  with  at  least  forty  saves.  In 
any  case,  Borowski  doesn't  possess 
the  presence  of  legendary  Yankees 
closer,  Mariano  Rivera.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  Joba  Chamberlain  and  the 
removal  of  the  Joba  Rules  (meaning 
that  Chamberlain  can  pitch  in  back- 
to-back  games),  the  Yankees  are 
virtually  unhittable  in  the  eigth  and 
ninth  innings.  Even  if  Rivera  is  past 
his  prime,  Joba  rules! 

Prediction:  Yankees  in  five 


THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


Arizona  Diamondbacks  vs. 
Chicago  Cubs 

Sometimes  a  good  makeover  is  all 
it  takes.  After  a  losing  season  in 


2006,  the  Diamondbacks  came  back 
strong  with  a  brand  new  uniform 
and  the  best  record  in  the  National 
League.  From  last  in  their  division 
in  2006  to  first  this  year,  the  Cubs' 
revamp  came  in  the  form  of  Lou 
Piniella  a  manager  who  believed  in 
the  team  and  demanded  (and  re- 
ceived) results.  There's  also  that 
huge  amount  of  money  the  Cubs 
spent  during  the  off-season,  but  as 
past  teams  (and  this  year's  Mets) 
have  proven,  money  doesn't  always 
get  you  into  the  playoffs. 

Behind  Piniella,  Chicago  got  to 
the  post-season  on  a  recent  power 
surge.  Alfonso  Soriano,  Aramis 
Ramirez,  and  Derrek  Lee  combined 
for  29  home  runs  in  September 
alone  a  promising  number  for  a  team 
that  has  heavily  relied  on  pitching. 
But  a  hot  offence  won't  help  any 
team  against  the  Diamondback's 
stellar  bullpen.  On  the  strength  of 
Jose  Valverde,  Arizona  led  the  Ma- 
jors with  51  saves.  The  Cubs  will 
need  to  score  early  if  they  want  to 
bypass  the  D-backs'  pesky  'pen. 
With  only  one  dominant  starting 
pitcher,  Brandon  Webb,  Arizona  will 
give  Chicago  that  chance  to  score 
early-inning  runs.  As  long  as  Steve 
Bartman  doesn't  show  up  at  Wrigley 
atop  a  goat,  the  Cubs  are  a  lock  for 
the  NLCS. 

Prediction:  Cubs  in  four 


Philadelphia  Phillies 
vs.  Colorado  Rockies 

These  two  teams  enter  the  post- 
season having  already  played  play- 
off-calibre baseball  throughout  Sep- 
tember. The  Phillies  miraculously 
overcame  a  seven-game  deficit  to 
overtake  the  Mets  in  the  National 
League  East.  On  top  of  winning  11 
straight,  the  Rockies  defeated  the 
San  Diego  Padres  in  a  one-game  play- 
off that  is  already  shrouded  in  the 
kind  of  mysticism  suited  for  the  post- 
season. The  game  ended  in  the  13th 
inning  after  left  fielder  Matt  Holliday 
reached  home  without  ever  touching 
the  plate.  Neither  the  Phillies  nor  the 
Rockies  could  have  more  momentum 
coming  into  October. 

But  momentum  will  only  take  you 
so  far.  There  is  no  question  that  both 
Philadelphia  and  Colorado  have  one 
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of  the  strongest  offences  in  baseball, 
though  the  Phillies  have  the  edge 
with  the  combined  power  of  Jimmy 
Rollins,  Ryan  Howard,  and  Chase 
Utley.  Yet  neither  team  has  the  good 
pitching  to  stop  the  good  hitting. 
Number  one  starters  Cole  Hamels 
and  Jeff  Francis  are  the  only  sure 
things  in  the  Phillies'  and  Rockies' 
rotations,  respectively.  After  that, 
both  teams  look  weak.  Nonetheless, 
the  Phillies'  pitching  staff  is  more  ex- 
perienced than  the  Rockies'  current 
rookie-laden  rotation.  Colorado  may 
have  the  best  defense  in  baseball 
with  only  68  errors  on  the  season, 
but  with  their  rocky  rotation,  they 
don't  stand  a  chance.  This  series  will 
find  the  Phillies  touching  home  plate 
more  than  Matt  Holliday  and  the  en- 
tire Rockies'  lineup. 

Prediction:  Phillies  in  four 


LEGS  BEAUTIFUL  HOSIERY  BOUTIQUES 

Part  time  positions  available  in  Bloor/ 
Yorkville  area  and  at  Bayview  Village 
Shopping  Centre.  Flexible  schedules 
available.  Fashion  experience  preferred. 
416-449-7444. 


SELF-MOTIVATED  STUDENT 

To  put  up  posters  on  campus.  Work  on 
your  own  schedule.  Good  pay.  Call  for 
details!  416-960-9042. 

LOVING  COUPLE  TRYING  TO 
START  A  FAMILY 

Egg  donor  needed  to  make  wishes  and 
dreams  come  tnie.  if  interested,  please 
call  514-935-4897 

HELP  WANTED 

Popular  university  students  who  are 
energetic,  social  and  outgoing  individu- 
als are  needed  to  work  as  paid  promot- 
ers for  downtown  Toronto  nightclub. 
Promoters  who  fit  our  criteria  can  make 
$200-$500  per  night.  If  you're  a  hot  com- 
modity on  campus  and/or  clubland  this 
is  a  no-brainer  for  you.  Call  416  879  3820 
or  email  pilotmgmt@yahoo.com  for 
more  info.  Start  today! 


CLASSIFIEDS 


KATIE,  FROM  KINGSTON, 

Who  recently  workded  at  the  Alchemy 
Bakery  in  Kensington  market,  please  call 
416-323-9273  and  ask  for  Gordon. 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Busi- 
ness, Accounting,  History,  Philosophy, 
PoliSci,  Sociology  Psychology  Econom- 
ics, Business  Administration,  and  many 
more  subjets!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

From  beginner  to  advanced.  Fluent  in 
Cantonese  and  iVlandarin.  Please  call  416- 
925-5920. 


TUTORING-PROFESSiONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmpatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for 
non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces) 
of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 

Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email. 
DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 
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Varsity eiMs  have  been  around  the  block.  At  least 
that's  what  we  tell  ourselves.  Here's  what  our  editors 
revealed  when  faced  with  the  thought  of  "the  U  of  T 
experience." 

What's  the  best  class  you've  taken  so  far? 

Intro  to  African  History  (NEW150).  A  mind-altering 
history  course  about  a  region  that  for  centuries  has  been 
told  it  has  none. 

Panama  field  course  (EEB303).  Going  to  a  tropical  place 
over  reading  week  is  an  awesome  idea.  Doing  it  for 
credit?  Hells  yeah. 

What's  the  worst  class  you've  ever  taken  at  U  of  T 
so  far? 

.History  of  China  (HIS280).  When  you're  trying  to  sum  up 
several  thousand  years  of  history  in  a  year-long  course, 
try  to  be  organized.  Skipping  900  years  one  lecture  and 
then  going  back  250  years  in  the  next  will  only  confuse 
students. 

Intro  to  Art  History  (FAHIOOY  now  FAH102H).  Too  many 
thousands  of  years  of  art  taught  by  the  douchiest  of 
bags  ever  to  fling  a  red  scarf,  Little  fl7/7ce-style,  over  his 
tweedy  shoulder. 

Best  professor  yet? 

Dickson  Eyoh  (African  Studies).  Ornery  but  lovable,  he 
always  treats  his  students  like  intellectual  peers. 

Instructor  Jeff  Bowersox  (German  History).  What  other 
prof  would  draw  comparisons  between  the  (Hassel)Hoff 
and  Bismark?  Just  don't  call  him  Doktor. 

Worst  professor  yet? 

Ugh,  most  of  the  English  department  is  dry  as  a  bone 


and  far  too  fond  of  hair  pomade. 
Jean  "Jaques"  Rosseau  (History  of  Science).  A  horrible 
corn-rowed  graduate  student  insistent  on  giving  us  the 
"flava"  of  scientific  revolutions.  He  actually  spent  three 
lectures  lecturing  why  we  shouldn't  post  mean  things 
about  him  on  the  CCNET  message  board! 

Favorite  place  on  campus? 

The  UC  Courtyard.  This  romantic  tree-lined  space  is 
perfect  for  reading  poetry,  or  chain-smoking  and  trash- 
ing your  ex  in  the  JCR. 

The  Munk  Centre  is  the  best  place  to  pose  as  a  diplomat/ 
international  spy  in  an  attempt  to  pick  up  future  human- 
rights  lawyer  husbands. 

Robarts.  Uncomfortable  and  insufficient  chairs. 
Darwinian  competition  for  rare  electrical  sockets,  spotty 
wireless  coverage  and  the  hostile  glares  of  fellow  stu- 
dents when  you  ask  to  share  their  table  remind  you  that 
pursuing  your  educational  dreams  means  submitting  to 
unremitting  toil.  You  want  a  degree?  How  much? 

Worst  place  on  campus? 

The  Bahen  Centre.  They  kicked  The  Varsity oii[  of  our 
awesome  old  offices  into  some  decaying,  asbestos- 
stuffed,  death  house  next  to  Robarts. 

The  third  floor  of  UC.  The  reject  baby  of  Sid  Smith  and 
an  elementary  school  portable,  vomited  it  on  top  of  an 
otherwise-beautiful  building. 

The  steps  and  tables  in  front  of  Sid  Smith.  Everything 
always  looks  so  desolate,  and  the  blobs  of  congealed 
gravy/pigeon  infestation  make  it  oppressively  stressful 
to  find  a  place  to  sit. 
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Name:  Ben  Spurr 

Year  of  study:  Sixth  (on  my  second  vic- 
tory lap):  History  with  a  double  minor  in 
African  Studies  and  English. 
"Writing  a  piece  on  Bikechain  coincided 
nicely  for  me,  because  I  actually  needed 
some  work  done  on  my  bike.  That's  kind 
of  why  I  asked  to  do  the  story  (that,  and 
Bikechain  is  a  really  cool  place)." 
Plug:  I'd  like  to  plug  books.  People  should 
read  them. 

Ben  is  also  the  lead  singer  of  the  incred- 
ibly awesome  band,  The  Coast.  Check  'em 
out  at  myspace.com/thecoast. 


Name:  Jade  Colbert 

Year  of  study:  Fifth,  aka  the  Victory  Lap: 
English  specialist,  Canadian  Studies  major, 
Geography  minor 

"I'd  only  been  to  Massey  College  a  few  times 
before  working  on  this  story,  and  those  vis- 
its had  been  confined  to  the  Upper  Library 
and  the  Common  Room.  One  place  I  didn't 
get  to  talk  about  in  the  story  is  the  Round 
Room,  which,  exactly  as  its  name  suggests, 
is  round.  They  have  these  chairs  decorated 
with  the  Massey  bull  arranged  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  room,  facing  a  centre  chair, 
which  is  where  a  person  sits  to  practice 
defending  their  thesis.  It  looks  a  bit  like 
something  the  Inquisition  would  come  up 
with.  At  least  they  have  good  food." 


Name:  Dan  Epstein 

Year  of  study:  Fifth:  Semiotics  major  with 
a  double  minor  in  Literary  Studies  and  Art 
History 

"My  photo  essay  was  inspired  by  three  years 
of  wandering  around  the  U  of  T  campus, 
discovering  little  courtyards  and  places  to 
sit  that  are  buried  in  our  large  and  complex 
campus." 

Plug:  You  can  check  out  Dan's  work  at  flickr. 
com/photos/danepstein. 


Name:  Dan  Rios 

Year  of  Study:  Fourth:  Evolutionary  Biology 
specialist 

"We  were  surprised  at  how  excited  re- 
searchers were  to  show  off  the  organisms 
they  study  and  their  work.  We  got  some  of 
the  best  shots  just  wandering  around  the 
building,  poking  our  heads  into  labs.  I  had 
no  idea  that  there  were  that  many  creatures 
inside  Ramsey  Wright — and  I'm  in  there  for 
class  every  day." 

Plug:  "It's  always  funny  how  often  U  of  T  pro- 
fessors pop  up  in  the  research  papers  I  read 
for  my  courses.  We  have  some  of  the  best 
scientists  in  Canada  teaching  at  this  school 
and  it's  an  incredible  experience  hearing 
their  lectures  and  seeing  the  work  they  do." 
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Most  overrated  U  of  T  experience? 

Frosh  week.  I  am  not  a  sheep! 

Frat  house  keg  parties.  Beer  that  tastes  like  flat  urine  and 
guys  that  wear  more  self-tanner  than  Paris  Hilton  are  so 
weak  sauce. 

Going  to  class  drunk.  I  just  got  really  bored  and  tired.  And 
then  my  friend  threw  up.  It  wasn't  fun. 

Something  about  U  of  T  you've  heard  that's  actually  true? 

Robarts  was  used  as  the  establishing  shot  for  an  evil  future 
jail  in  Sliders. 

Do  not  trust  anyone  with  any  amount  of  U  of  T  pride. 

It's  hard  to  steal  those  leather  chairs  from  Pratt  Library.  Not 

that  I  tried  or  anything. 

Campus  secret. 

Free  movies  from  the  Media  Commons.  Rushmore  +  Blue 
Velvet  =  excellent  Thursday  night  fun.  But  watch  out,  the 
late  fines  will  rob  you  blind. 

Free  tea  at  the  Helen  Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse.  Everyday 
between  1:30  and  3:00,  enjoy  piping  hot  orange  pekoe  tea 
and  freshly  baked  cookies.  Downside:  high  concentration  of 
drama  students. 

Ping  pong  tables  in  the  basement  of  the  International 
Student  Centre.  Be  warned:  the  guys  who  play  down  there 
don't  mess  around.  They  may  very  well  be  descended  from 
ninjas  the  way  they  swing  those  paddles. 

That  guy  who  plays  piano  in  the  East  Hall  of  UC  all  the  time. 
Maybe  he  should  remain  a  secret,  so  we  can  keep  him  ours. 

Moment  you  realized  U  of  T  was  not  like  other  schools? 

Watching  the  night  security  guards  kick  people  out  of 
Robarts. 

When  I  got  my  first  marks  back.  I  was  used  to  being  one 
of  the  smart  kids  in  high  school.  It  is  humbling  to  be  just 
average  in  a  class  of  thousands. 

Ha!  It  is.  Delusions  of  grandeur  aren't  good  for  grad  school 
applications. 
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From  the  editor 


U  of  T,  I  Love  You,  But  You're  Bringing  IVIe  Down 


U  of  T  is  big.  Like,  freaking  big.  Like  three  cam- 
puses, 380  clubs,  70,000  students  big.  We're 
big. 

Hailing  from  such  a  ginormous,  monstrous 
institution,  it's  easy  to  get  disenfranchised. 
Students  sail  in  from  Union  Station  each  day, 
disconnected  and  edgy,  turning  up  "Fuck  My 
School"  by  the  Replacements  extra-loud  on 
their  Ipod  nanos,  sipping  grande  americanos 
during  American  fiction  classes  and,  just  as 
quickly,  sail  on  home.  When  you  only  get  to 
experience  one  pocket  of  a  huge  campus,  it's 
easy  to  underestimate  it. 

The  theme  for  the  introductory  magazine 
edition  of  The  Varsity  is  "The  U  of  T  You  Don't 
Know."  fitting,  I  feel,  for  jaded  seniors  and 
wide-eyed  frosh  alike.  I  remember  my  first 
"Holy  crap,  I  go  here?!"  moment,  strutting 
down  Yonge  Street  with  a  mass  of  thousands, 
chalking  Yorkville  boutiques  with  "Innis  Col- 
lege Rulez!"  insignia  and  screaming,  jumping, 
pleading  passersby  to  join  me  In  my  new- 
found euphoria.  When  I  called  my  mother  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  she  asked  me  if  1  was  in- 
volved in  a  police  riot.  "Chill  out.  Mom,  that's 
on  Tuesday." 

This  issue  aims  to  revel  in  the  vast  crazi- 
ness  of  the  school  we  go  to,  in  all  its  many- 
faceted  aspects  of  campus  culture.  Opinions 
co-editor  Matthew  Katz  braves  the  stigma  of 
hanging  out  with  engineers  to  investigate  the 
covert  "Brute  Force  Coalition"  of  merry  prank- 


sters, whose  feats  include  spiderwebbing  Con 
Hall  and  presenting  U  of  T  president  David 
Naylor  with  an  oversized  novelty  cheque. 

Science  editor  Dan  Rios  examines  the  natu- 
ral wildlife  in  the  Ramsey  Wright  Laborato- 
ries. 

And  our  industrious  photo  editor  Dan  Ep- 
stein takes  us  on  a  tour  of  U  of  T's  hidden 
spaces-  also  known  as  the  places  you'll  wan- 
na take  your  fair-trade  coffee  and  dog-eared 
copy  of  Ulysses  from  now  on. 

We  go  to  a  school  where  you  can  swing 
dance,  hear  Blonde  on  Blonde  on  vinyl,  devel- 
op a  set  of  photography  prints  and  shoot  off 
a  few  rounds  at  the  archery  range-and  that's 
only  at  Hart  House.  There's  so  much  activity 
within  our  ivy-cloaked  campus,  offset  by  thou- 
sands of  bustling  young  minds,  that  it  seems 
crazy  to  think  we've  done  it  all.  And  yet,  does 


this  stop  us  from  slagging  off  our  school  in  be- 
tween pints  at  the  Green  Room?  Hell  no. 

Yes,  the  University  of  Toronto  is  expensive, 
frustrating,  and  aggressively  competitive. 
But  it's  also  incredibly  diverse,  progressive 
(though  not  always,  check  out  news  editor  An- 
dre Bovee-Begun's  feature  on  "Uof  T's  Shame- 
ful Past"  for  details).  And  there's  excellent  Thai 
food  minutes  away. 

Do  you  wanna  study  Latin  and  play  a  round 
of  Magic:  The  Gathering  with  a  group  of  like- 
minded  druids?  Done.  Learn  fencing  and  in- 
vestigate the  time-space  continuum  for  credit? 
Then  there's  probably  a  place  for  you  here. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  ordering  a  cease-fire 
on  all  U  of  T  slander  for  oh,  the  next  few  days 
or  so.  Let's  learn  to  love  our  campus  again 
and  sink  our  teeth  into  what  it  really  means  to 
be  a  university  student;  exploration  and  culti- 
vation of  anything  at  all  that  piques  our  inter- 
est. Until  midterms,  that  is.  Nothing  meikes  me 
question  the  validity  of  existence  more  than 
spending  a  Friday  night  inside  a  half-baked 
peacock,  purchasing  pens  out  of  a  vending 
machine. 

Yours  truly, 

Chandler  Levack 

Editor-in-Chief 
The  Varsity 
2007/2008 
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Editing 
Experts 


ACADEMIC  EDITING 

Don't  lei  sloppy  writing  stand  between 
you  and  great  grades.  Our  affordable 
services  will  improve  your  paper's: 

•  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation 

•  structure,  style,  and  clarity 

•  organization,  tone .  .  and  more 

Contact  us  today  for  a  free  quote! 


Memorial  Foundation      lecture  Series 

Chasing  Transcendence: 

The  Self 

Bas  C.  van  Fraassen 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University 

When  we  think  about  ourselves,  we  quickly  find  ourselves  in 
difficulty.  "I  am  not  a  thin^,  but  I  am  not  nothing,,  "  quipped  the 
philosopher  Wittgenstein.  The  Transcendent  Self  Is  not  Just  a  myth 

-  but  it  is  precisely  in  myths  that  it  is  understood.  By  portraying 
human  beings  in  company  of  the  gods,  myths  express  what  is  true 
about  the  Self  and  our  place  in  nature. 

Tuesday,  October  16,  2007,  6:00  pm 

William  Doo  Auditoriunn,  New  College 
45  Willcocks  Street 
Reception  to  follow 

FREE  ADMISSION  •  GENERAL  SEATING 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &.  SCIENCE 


"CHANCELLOR 

TACKMAN 

PROf.RAM  FOR  THE  ARTS 

ONIVtRSirY      Of      rORONTO  PRtStNTS 

MOVING  WORLDS  OF  THE 

BAROQUE 

An  international,  interdisciplinary  meeting  to  explore  the  Baroque  not  only  as  a 
complex  of  literary,  artistic  and  architectural  styles,  but  also  as  a  broader,  mobile 
cultural  system  that  emerged  out  of  the  transatlantic  interactions  and  diasporas  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  For  full  symposium  details 
including  the  full  list  of  featured  speakers,  visit  the  Latin  American  Studies  website 
at  www.utcronto.ca/las 


OCTOBER  11-1 3,  2007 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

3-30  -  6:30 pw  Opemni;  Session: 
Mobilities  of  Form  and  Meaning 

U  of  T  Art  Centre 

North  Wing.  University  College 

1 5  Kinp/sColleKe  Circle 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

8  f>0  - 10-30  am  Session  Two.  pari  I: 
Journeys  Within  and  Without 

10:45  am  -  12:30  pm  Session  Two,  pattZ: 
Circulations  Moral  and  Natural 

2:00  -  4-00  pm  Session  Ihiee.  part  I 
identities  and  Sanctities 

4:1b  -  6:30  pm  Session  Jhree.  part  2: 
The  Baroque  Across  Time  and  Space 

Room  212.  Victona  College 
91  Charles  Street  West 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

8:50-11.00  Session  fom.part  1: 
Andean  Baroques 

12:00-100  Closing  Session: 
Creating  Anew 

Imported  Biilliance:  Silk  and  Metal  Yams 
in  the  Colonial  Andean  Weaving  Tradition 
Elena  Phipps,  Senior  Museum  Conservator, 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Auditorium,  Textile  fAuseum  of  Canada 
55  Centre  Avenue 

The  sessions  o(  this  scholarly  symposium  are 
open  to  the  public  with  free  admission,  but 
please  note  that  seating  is  limited.  Only  the 
closing  lecture  by  Elena  Phipps  requires  an 
admission  charge  from  those  not  attending 
the  symposium. 

Admission  is  JIO  for  non-members  of  the 
Textile  Museum  of  Canada  and  Pay  What  You 
Can  for  students.  For  tickets,  contact  the 
Textile  Museum  of  Canada  at  416-599-5321. 
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Hard 
talk 


Campus  Sexual 
Education  Centre 
offers  sound  advice  to 
confused  students,  and 
those  who  love  them 


Wyndam  Bettencourt-McCarthy 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Let's  tallc  about  sex,  baby. 

Sure,  discussing  coitus  with  total 
strangers  might  make  a  few  of  us 
squirm,  but  that's  what  the  volunteers 
at  the  Sexual  Education  Centre  call 
Tuesday  morning. 

Created  in  1976,  the  SEC  provides 
peer  counseling  on  anything  sex  or 
sexuality-related,  either  in  person  or 
through  a  phone  help  line.  Located  on 


University  College 

Book  Sale 

2007 

University  of  Toronto 
15  King's  College  Circle 

Friday,  Oct  12 

12  to  8  pm 

$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday,  Oct  13 

10  am  to  6  pm 

Sunday,  Oct  14 

12  noon  to  8  pm 

Monday,  Oct  15 

12  noon  to  8  pm 

Tuesday,  Oct  16 

12  noon  to  4  pm 

Free  admission  -  Sat-Tues 

Credit  cards,  interac  and  cheques  accepted 

The  BookRoom 

Visit  our  BookRoom  all  year  round  for  a 
wide  selection  of  choice  used  books, 
UC  Cloisters,  Room  BIOI. 
Mon.  and  Fri..  12  noon  to  4  pm, 
Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  II  am  to  6  pm 

Find  us  in  the  internet 

www.abebooks.com 
(look  under  bookstores) 
www.uc.utoronto.ca 


St.  George  St.  in  the  CIUT  building,  the 
cozy  offices  offer  free  condoms  and 
advice  to  anyone  who  walks  through 
the  door. 

Volunteers  go  through  an  intensive 
four-day  training  period,  which  pre- 
pares them  for  the  range  of  questions 
they  might  receive.  "Many  of  our  ques- 
tions are  about  sexually  transmitted 
infections,"  said  External  Education 
Coordinator  Chris  Jodoin.  "We  are  not 
doctors,  but  we  can  give  information 
and  connect  people  to  other  resourc- 
es." 

Jodoin  added  that  many  callers 
also  ask  about  relationships  and  sex- 
ual practices.  "Our  volunteers  must 
be  non  judgmental  and  pro-sex,"  said 
executive  director  Rachelle  Pascoe- 
Deslauriers.  "You  have  to  leave  your 
personal  bias  at  the  door.  If  it's  pos- 
sible to  do  it,  I'm  sure  someone's  get- 
ting off  on  it." 

Pascoe-Deslauriers  hopes  that  the 
volunteers  will  bring  their  experi- 
ences home  with  them,  expanding  the 
centre's  impact  beyond  those  who  call 
or  drop  by.  "We  are  hoping  to  renego- 
tiate the  social  norms,"  she  said.  "And 
students  will  take  the  information 
back  to  their  personal  networks  and 
communities." 

SEC  is  a  true  on-campus  haven 
for  anything  sex-related.  The  offices 
boast  sex  toys  and  a  plethora  of  free 
condoms,  lube,  and  dental  dams.  And 
if  you  are  feeling  literary,  check  out 
the  collection  of  books  and  magazines 
that  address  topics  ranging  from  sexu- 
al politics  to  erotica. 

The  SEC  tries  to  get  the  word  out  to 
first-years  by  supplying  the  condoms 


and  lube  along  with  pamphlets  in  frosh 
kits.  They  also  give  talks  at  residences 
and  in  the  centre,  as  well  as  distribut- 
ing condoms  at  various  campus  loca- 
tions throughout  the  warmer  months. 
While  Pascoe-Deslauriers  and  Jodoin 
admit  that  other  campus  organiza- 
tions have  been  intimidated  by  their 
pro-sex  stance,  they  said  response 
has  been  primarily  positive. 

It  hasn't  always  been  smooth  sailing: 
20  years  ago,  SEC  was  banned  from  re- 
ceiving student  funding  after  St.  Mike's 
challenged  their  policy  of  giving  abor- 
tion referrals.  In  the  1990s,  however, 
students  overwhelmingly  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  using  a  portion  of  their  tuition 
to  create  a  sex-positive  centre.  "We  try 
not  to  be  political.  We  want  to  be  here 
for  everyone,"  said  Jodoin. 

SEC  works  with  a  variety  of  Toronto 
businesses.  They  also  receive  a  dis- 
count from  Durex,  allowing  them  to 
supply  the  St.  George  campus  with 
condoms  ranging  from  dry  mint-scent- 
ed to  studded  and  tapered.  Dropping 
by  the  offices  guarantees  one  a  plea- 
sure pack  of  prophylactics  ranging  in 
colour  and  flavour. 

And  no  one  will  judge  you  for  gig- 
gling at  the  sight  of  the  centre's  wall  of 
se^  toys.  "Sex  is  fun,  and  sex  is  funny," 
Jodoin  said.  "It's  okay  to  have  fun.  we 
just  want  to  help  you  do  it  safely." 

The  SEC  help  line  is  open  Monday 
to  Friday,  10:00  a.m.  to  7:00p.m.  All 
calls  are  confidential  Check  out  their 
website,  sec.sa.utoronto.ca,  for  talks, 
times,  and  information  about  how  to 
become  a  volunteer 


These  goodies  come  in  sundry  flavours  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow — for  free  at 
the  Sexual  Education  Centre,  located  at  the  CIUT  building  on  St.  George  St. 
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JTjs  in  History:  U  of  T's  shameful  past 

Though  it's  now  a  haven  for  intellectual  excitement  and  something  our  Governing  Council  calls  "the  student  experi- 
ence/' the  University  of  Toronto  wasn't  always  the  happiest  place  on  earth.  From  the  comfort  of  the  current  era  of  pros- 
perity, ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN  took  a  look  backward  at  some  ugly  marks  on  U  of  T's  transcript 


1930:  GREAT  MAN  OR  SERIOUS  THREAT? 
U  of  T  wasn't  jumping  to  any  conclusions 
about  that  Gandhi  character 


1946:  Margaret  Bowes  proposes 
buiding  a  student  centre  on  St. 
George  campus  "open  to  all  students 
day  and  night,  regardless  of  college, 
faculty,  race,  sex  or  creed." 


1930:  The  trouble  with 
Mahatmas 

One  of  the  highlights  of  1930  on  campus 
was  a  university-hosted  lecture  by  Cor- 
nelia Sorabji  simply  entitled  "India." 

Once  a  prominent  advocate  of  wom- 
en's rights,  Sorabji  had  by  then  devoted 
herself  to  speaking  against  Indian  self- 
rule.  The  Oxford  grad  praised  British 
colonial  rule  of  India  for  turning  the 
county  around. 

She  reserved  special  abuse  for  the 

'Gandhi  is  an  astute 
politician.  He  is  our  worst 

enemy.' 

Cornelia  Sorabji.  Con  Hall.  Friday,  Oct.  31, 1930. 

man  she  said  brought  more  suffering 
to  India  than  any  other  single  person: 
Mahatma  Gandhi. 

She  allowed  that  Gandhi  did  "won- 
derful work"  in  Africa,  but  said  he 
didn't  understand  the  economic  com- 
plexities of  British  India,  and  accused 
him  of  using  spiritual  means  to  seek 
personal  gain. 

Sorabji  concluded  by  sharing  with 
the  crowd  an  ecstatic  vision  she  said 
she  often  saw:  luminous  white  people 
ascending  gleaming  marble  steps, 
walking  towards  overwhelming  light. 
See  what  you  can  get  from  that. 

1955:  students  slashed, 
burned  and  blinded  in  foot- 
ball riots 

Once  upon  a  time,  students  cared  about 
football  at  U  of  T.  In  fact,  U  of  T  almost 
lost  its  football  privileges  after  a  bloody 
riot  broke  out  following  an  11-10  loss  to 
Queens'  Golden  Gaels  in  Kingston. 
U  of  T  president  Sidney  Smith 


1955:  Football  riot  almost 
ends  Blues  football,  46 
years  before  they  could 
kick  off  their  record 
losing  streak 


1984:  International  students  sue 
U  of  T,  alleging  that  the  school 
deliberately  failed  to  inform  them  of 
a  40  per  cent  tuition  hike 


1964:  STAY  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.  Journalist 
Peter  Gzowski  warned  that  university 
destroys  talented  writers 


1997:  GREAT  MAN  OR  SERIOUS  THREAT? 
U  of  T  wasn't  jumping  to  any  conclusions, 
about  George  Bush  Sr.,  either 


1965:  SAC  gets  funding  and  hires  an 
architect  to  create  a  student  centre. 
Five  years  later,  the  centre  still  doesn't 
exist,  and  never  will 


1973:  After  fighting  it  for  54  years. 
Hart  House  opens  its  doors  to 
female  students 


2005:  U  of  T  again  defends 
itself  from  accusations  of 
dishonestly  raising  tuition 
for  international  students 

mm 


threatened  to  cancel 
Blues    football  after 
the  melee,  where  two 
Queen's  students  were 
blinded  (temporarily) 
by  bags  of  caustic  lime  thrown  in 
their  faces.  One  nursing  student  at 
Queen's,  was  knocked  unconscious 
and  had  her  head  slashed  open  by 
a  broken  bottle.  Two  students  had 
their  fingers  broken,  and  two  from  U 
of  T  were  hospitalized  for  "nose  dam- 
age doled  out  in  a  fistfight." 

1965:  A  Student  centre,  at 
long  last? 

Twenty  years  after  it  was  first  sug- 
gested, the  Students  Administrative 
Council  hired  an  architect  to  design 
a  student  centre  for  the  corner  of  St. 
George  and  Russell.  They  secured 
grants  from  U  of  T  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  as  well  as  loans  from 
two  banks  to  fund  the  centre. 
Five  years  later,  $2 11, 000  had  been 
spent  in  site-clearing  and  architects' 
fees  for  the  student  centre,  which 
will  never  be  built. 

1919-1973:  No  girls 
allowed  at  Hart  House 

"It  seems  incredible  that  this  uni- 
versity, which  poses  as  a  progres- 
sive institution,  should  welcome  the 
presence  of  a  young  lady  at  dances 
and  other  social  functions,  but  turn 
her  away  from  an  instructive  lecture 
given  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
in  which  she  is  registered." 

So  began  Dormer  Ellis's  appeal 
for  gender  equality  on  campus  and 
in  Hart  House,  in  an  open  letter  she 
penned  in  February  of  1956. 

"Woman  undergraduates"  were 
first  admitted  to  U  of  T  in  1880,  but 
faced  intense  barriers  to  participa- 
tion in  campus  and  academic  life. 
Hart  House  opened  its  doors  to  male 


Co -Education  Ruins  Femininity 


students  in  November  1919,  but  its 
founders,  insisted  on  a  "no  women" 
rule  that  wasn't  rescinded  until  1973. 

November  19, 1997:  George 
Bush's  honorary  degree 

Governing  Council  stirred  up  massive 
controversy  by  announcing  it  would 


confer  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
laws  on  former  U.S.  president  George 
Bush. 

Over  1000  protestors  picketed  be- 
hind steel  barriers,  while  RCMP,  To- 
ronto police,  and  U.S.  secret  service 
surrounded  Hart  House  in  one  of  the 
largest  security  forces  campus  has 
ever  seen. 

At  the  ceremony  was  Barrick  Gold 


2006:  University  of  Toronto 
Students  Union  considers 
holding  a  levy  referendum  to 
finally  fund  a  student  centre 


Corporation's  CEO  Peter  Munk,  who 
donated  $6.4  million  to  finance  Trin- 
ity College's  international  relations 
centre.  Bush  was  scheduled  to  appear 
at  the  Munk  Centre's  sod-turning,  but 
cancelled. 

Bush  was  a  senior  adviser  to  Bar- 
rick's  board  of  directors,  among  them 
several  major  donors  to  U  of  T,  includ- 
ing Munk  and  Joseph  Rotman.  Earlier 
in  the  year,  Rotman  made  one  of  the 
largest  donation  ever  to  fund  U  of  T's 
management  school — subject  to  a  se- 
cret list  of  conditions. 
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VARSITY  AFERCLASS 
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LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
■  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
Simulated  Practice  Exams 
Free  Repeat  Policy 
Personal  Tutoring  Available 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

416-92«240(1-800-I79-1/I9 
www,oxfordseminars.com 


LAURIER 

Faculty  of  Education 

Please  join  a  representative 
from  Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
For  an  information  session 
on  our  new  Consecutive 
Bachelor  of  Education 
Program  (Primary/Junior) 


Friday,  October  12, 2007 
9:30am-  10:30am 

Bahen  Centre,  Rm.  2135 

RSVP  to  tmarks@wlu.ca 
www.wlu.ca/education 


The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

32nd  Annual  Book  Sale 

October  19-23,  2007 

Friday  October  19:  4  pm  -  9  pm 

{Admission  $5) 
Saturday  October  20: 10  am  -8pm 
Sunday  October  21 :  noon  -  8pm 
Monday  October  22: 10  am -8pm 
Tuesday  October  23: 10  am-8pm 
(no  admission  charge  Sat  -  Tues) 
cash  ■  cheque  •  debit  •  Amex  •  Mastercard  • 
6  Hoskin  Avenue,  upstairs  in  Seeley  Hall 
Museum,  St  George  Subway,  or  Wellesley  Bus  94  to  the  door 
416  •  978  •  6750  www.trinity.utoronto.ca/booksale 


Rhythm  and  Jews 

Jewish  a  capella  choir  has  something  to  sing  about 


Alixandra  Gold 


Passing  by  the  Hillel  Centre  on  the 
way  home  from  campus  can"  often 
be  the  ultimate  case  of  knowing 
the  tune  but  not  the  words.  What 
you're  hearing  are  the  Varsity  Jews, 
U  of  T's  sole  Jewish  a  capella  group. 
They've  got  a  wider  repertoire,  and 
are  a  more  diverse  group,  than  you 
might  think. 

This  Jewish  a  cappella  choir  is 
willing  to  try  anything  and  every- 
thing, as  long  as  it  has  "Jewish  con- 
tent": traditional  Jewish  songs  such 
as  Israeli  folk  and  liturgical  music 
are  the  foundation,  but  their  defin- 
ing element  is  entirely  different.  In 
the  years  since  the  VJs  started  out 
in  2002,  founder  Jeremy  Burko  and 
present  artistic  director  Robby 
Burko  have  arranged  an  extensive 
inventory  of  popular  music,  which 
they  have  altered  to  include  a  Jew- 
ish flare.  For  example,  the  unfor- 
tunate ABBA  hit  "Mama  Mia"  was 
changed  to  "My  Barmitzva."  Other 
modifications  include  "Back  from 
Yeshiva,"  a  derivative  of  Stevie 
Wonder's  "Signed  Sealed,  Deliv- 
ered," "Kashrut,"  taken  directly 
from  Aretha  Franklin's  anthem 
"Respect,"  and  the  music  to  Chuck 
Berry's  "Johnny  Be  Good"  with  the 
lyrics  "Pharaoh's  No  Good."  These 
comical  arrangements  usually  get 
the  most  applause  from  audiences, 
but  they're  also  message-infused. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  niche  for  Jew- 
ish a  capella  isn't  as  small  as  you 
may  have  expected.  In  the  United 
States,  a  capella  is  taken  very  seri- 
ously. Last  year,  the  choir  went  on 
tour  to  Brandeis  University  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  Jewish  a  capella  confer- 
ence, which  was  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  group  to  gain  ground  on  the 
international  scene.  When  at  home, 
the  VJs  perform  for  a  number  of  pri- 
vate functions  such  as  barmitzvas, 
weddings,  and  memorials.  Publicly, 
you  can  catch  them  at  Acapellooza, 


U  of  T's  a  cappella  showcase  that 
features  the  Varsity  Jews  alongside 
the  more  secular  groups  To  Be  An- 
nounced, The  Standzas  and  On- 
oscatopoeia.  Their  shows  are  usu- 
ally packed  with  a  couple  hundred 
hard  core  Varsity  Jews  fans. 

Of  course,  nearly  all  members 
are  connected  to  Judaism  in  some 
way,  but  there's  a  range  in  how  that 
connection  is  expressed.  Reformed, 
conservative,  and  orthodox — ac- 
cording to  General  Manager  and 
five-year  member  Rachel  Malach, 
the  VJs  are  composed  of  singers 
who  are  very  observant,  and  those 
who  know  next  to  nothing  about  the 
religion.  The  choristers  appreciate 
the  much-needed  positive  space 
this  diversity  opens  up.  Most  syna- 
gogues and  other  Jewish  facilities 
are  arranged  by  sect,  so  the  group 
provides  one  of  the  only  arenas 
where  this  range  of  people  can  as- 
semble, can  learn  from  one  another, 
and  figure  out  how  and  why  they  ob- 
serve in  the  different  ways  they  do. 
Everybody  is  very  tolerant  of  each 
other's  beliefs,  or  lack  thereof,  and 
feel  comfortable  expressing  them- 
selves. 

For  those  members  who  are  less 
familiar  with  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  group  is  a  vessel  for  integration. 
As  bass  J.M.  Erlendson  states,  "1 
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MMPA 


Master  of  Management 
&  Professional  Accounting 


•  Designed  primarily  for  (\or>-busine5s  undergraduates 

•  For  careers  in  Management,  finance  and  Accounting 

•  txfremely  high  co-op  and  permanent  placement 

To  learn  more  about  the  MMPA  Program,  attend  our  informotion  sessions: 

Friday,  October  12,  2007  1:30  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Room  35,  Woodsworth  College  Residence,  University  of  Toronto  St.  George 
Thursday,  October  25,  2007  1 1  ;30  am  -  1 :30  pm 

Room  1 20,  Golbroith  Building,  University  of  Toronto  St.  George 

www.rotman.utoronto.ca/mmpa 


came  from  a  reform  background,  so 
I  feel  like  this  has  brought  me  to  my 
roots."  Shayna  Levitan,  a  five-year 
Varsity  Jew,  said  that  the  group  was 
the  sole  factor  that  ushered  her  into 
the  Jewish  community  at  U  of  T.  In 
addition  to  the  choir's  religious  di- 
versity, there  is  an  academic  miscel- 
lany as  well,  both  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram of  study  and  academic  level: 
graduates,  post-graduates,  profes- 
sionals, and  alumni  are  welcome. 
Even  a  few  eager  people  from  the 
Toronto  community  have  sought  out 
the  group  as  a  musical  outlet.  "We 
look  for  interest  and  availability  in 
a  member,"  says  Malach.  And  even 
though  they  accept  nearly  everyone 
into  the  group,  all  applicants  must 
go  through  the  audition  process 
to  exemplify  their  enthusiasm  and 
commitment. 

Aside  from  creating  music  and 
providing  an  outlet  for  the  Jewish 
community,  the  VJs  serve  an  even 
greater  purpose.  All  proceeds  they 
earn  throughout  the  year  are  put 
back  into  the  group  to  produce  a 
benefit  concert  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  final  profits  from  that 
concert  going  to  a  charitable  orga- 
nization chosen  by  the  VJs.  In  2002, 
the  group's  inaugural  year,  they 
raised  $2,000  for  Israel-based  One 
Family  Fund,  which  sends  family 
members  of  those  killed  in  terror- 
ist attacks  to  a  therapy  camp.  In 
2006,  the  VJs  chose  Save  a  Child's 
Heart  Foundation,  an  organization 
that  brings  children  from  all  over 
the  world — Jewish  and  non-Jew- 
ish alike — to  Tel  Aviv  for  free  heart 
surgery  that  would  otherwise  cost 
$10,000.  Having  raised  the  money 
in  large  part  through  the  generous 
gift  of  an  anonymous  donor,  the  VJs 
were  able  to  save  one  child's  life 
simply  through  music. 

Based  on  their  charitable  achieve- 
ments over  the  last  six  years,  the 
VJs  have  taken  a  firm  position  on 
the  stage  of  philanthropy.  "Singing 
with  the  Varsity  Jews  makes  you 
feel  like  there's  a  purpose  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  performance  itself 
because  the  group's  talent  and  hard 
work  contributes  to  the  good  of  the 
community,"  remarks  tenor  Jordan 
Silverman. 

There  are  still  a  few  goals  that 
have  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Member  Ter- 
ry Schonburger  would  like  to  see  the 
group  get  into  the  recording  studio 
someday  and  maybe  even  lay  down 
a  demo  album,  although  studio 
costs  remain  a  barrier.  Their  com- 
mon hope  is  that  a  capella  will  ex- 
pand in  Canada,  and  hopefully  one 
day  match  the  enthusiasm  that  the 
genre  generates  in  the  U.S.  But  for 
now  the  Varsity  Jews  will  continue 
to  create  a  beautiful  music  and  unite 
the  melange  of  people  that  compose 
U  of  T's  greater  community. 


Schulich 

MEDICINE  &  DENTISTRY 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario 

Graduate  Biosciences 
Open  House  at  Western 

Saturday,  Novembers 

Medical  Sdences  Building  Foyer, 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
II  a.m.to1  p.m. 


Meet  faculty  with  exciting  research 
opportunities  in: 

✓  Anatomy  &  Cell  Biology 

✓  Biochemistry 

✓  Biomedical  Engineering 

✓  Developmental  Biology 

✓  Epidemiology  &  Biostatistics 

✓  MD/PhD  Program 

✓  Medical  Biophysics 

✓  Microbiology  &  Immunology 

✓  Neuroscience 

✓  Pathology 

✓  Physiology,  Pharmacology 
&  Toxicology 

Tours  available.  Refreshments  will  be 
provided.  Western  Graduate  Studies 
Showcase  to  follow  at  the  University 
Community  Centre,  from  1  to  4  p.m. 

TO  REGISTER,  VISIT  GRAD.UWO.CA 


For  more  information  on  Schulich 
Medicine  &  Dentistry  Graduate 
Programs  visit  www.schulich.uwo.ta 
and  dick  on  Qoduatefiudies 
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Freewheelin' 


U  of  T's  hidden  bikeshop  fixes  bicycles  for  next 
to  nothing 


Ben  Spurr 

VARSITY  STAFF 


I'm  not  very  good  with  my  hands. 
Sure,  I  can  find  my  way  around  a  com- 
puter keyboard,  and  I'm  practically  a 
gunslinger  with  a  remote  control,  but 
if  something  breaks,  I'm  not  really  the 
guy  you  want  around. 

Being  mechanically  inept  isn't  as 
much  of  a  character  flaw  as  it  was  back 
in  the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy  but 
still,  every  once  and  a  while  I  curse  my 
inability.  These  occasions  usually  cen- 
ter around  the  only  piece  of  machin- 
ery I  really  rely  on:  my  bicycle. 

Like  many  students,  I  use  my  bike  to 
get  everywhere:  class,  work,  to — and 
more  dangerously,  home  from — beirs. 
My  dependence  on  it  is  such  that  if  it's 
out  of  commission  for  even  a  few  days, 
it's  a  major  inconvenience.  This  hap- 
pens all  too  often,  as  it  takes  me  days 
to  fix  even  the  most  minor  malfunction 
or,  worse  yet,  to  allow  myself  to  sur- 
render the  vehicle  into  the  hands  of 
another  money-grubbing  bike  shop. 

Enter  Alex  Gatien.  He's  what  you 
could  call  a  bicycle  guru,  and  most 
days  you  can  find  him  administering 
to  his  ever-growing  flock  in  the  cav- 
ernous depths  beneath  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre.  Gatien  is  the 


coordinator  of  Bikechain,  a  service  for 
U  of  T  students  in  need  of  assistance 
for  their  two-wheeled  tranports. 

Bikechain  is  nestled  in  a  dank  stone 
alcove  at  the  end  of  the  winding  hall- 
way in  the  ISC's  basement.  The  place 
looks  like  a  kind  of  bicycle  hospital, 
with  its  four  or  five  patients  in  vari- 
ous states  of  disarray,  some  with  front 
wheels  removed,  inner  tubes  hanging 
out  like  black  intestines,  others  up- 
side-down on  racks,  being  tended  to 
by  wrench-wielding  students.  Wheels 
and  spokes  are  piled  in  the  corner  and 
hanging  from  hooks.  A  slogan  written 
on  the  wall  reads  "Two  wheels  good, 
four  wheels  bad." 

The  shop,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration since  2004,  is  manned  by  six 
work-study  students  and  two  hired 
mechanics  working  under  Gatien's  su- 
pervision. The  talented  folks  at  Bike- 
chain can  fix  your  bike  for  you,  but  the 
idea  is  really  to  teach  students  how 
to  do  it  themselves.  Either  way,  you'll 
leave  with  a  healthy  bike,  having  paid 
only  for  the  parts  you  use,  which  rare- 
ly run  more  than  $5  or  $10. 

"People  really  want  to  learn,"  said 
Gatien.  "Even  if  you're  doing  some- 
thing [to  fix  the  bike],  it's  better  to 
explain  things  to  the  person  as  you're 
doing  it." 


Alex  Gatien  tends  to  the  two-wheeled  wounded  in  Bikechain's  basement  shop. 


"People  really  seem  to  appreciate 
it,"  he  said.  "Going  to  a  bike  shop  is 
really  expensive.  They'll  charge  you 
$20  to  change  a  flat  tire.  Fifteen  of 
that  is  labour.  Being  able  to  do  things 
yourself  makes  it  a  lot  cheaper." 

Bikechain's  services  have  wider  im- 
plications than  just  bestowing  some 
mechanical  skills  on  U  of  T's  cycling 
students.  "It  encourages  people  to 
bike  more,"  said  Gatien,  "because 
it  makes  it  more  accessible."  That's 
important  in  a  city  that  so  far  seems 
not  to  have  recognized  the  benefits 
a  pedaling  population  can  have  on  a 
crowded  urban  centre. 

"Bikes  eliminate  pollution,  they're 
really  cheap  to  use,  they  keep  peo- 


ple in  shape.  They  take  up  much  less 
space  than  cars,  and  they're  fun," 
said  Gatien. 

Unfortunately,  local  government 
still  seems  to  see  cars  as  the  only 
legitimate  form  of  transportation. 
That's  something  the  people  at  Bike- 
chain would  like  to  change.  "I'd  like 
to  do  more  advocacy  stuff,"  said 
Gatien.  "I  think  that  bikes  should  be 
accommodated  everywhere,  but  the 
city's  done  a  terrible  job  with  bike 
lanes." 

Toronto  has  no  major  East-West 
bike  lane  routes,  and  existing  lanes 
are  poorly  designed  and  unsafe.  Ga- 
tien would  like  to  see  the  city  follow 
Montreal's  example  and  build  segre- 


gated bike  lanes  that  are  separated 
from  traffic  by  a  physical  divider. 

This  April,  students  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  giving  Bikechain  a  25-cent 
levy.  Now  armed  with  an  annual  bud- 
get of  over  $20,000,  look  for  the  shop 
to  expand  its  repair  operations  and 
continue  to  make  the  lives  of  U  of 
T's  cycling  students  a  little  bit  easier 
in  the  coming  years.  That's  a  good 
thing,  because  1  just  got  a  flat  tire  and 
I'm  not  sure  I  know  what  to  do. 

Bikechain  is  located  at  the  North 
basement  enterance  of  the  Inter- 
national Student  Centre  at  33  St. 
George  Street  It's  open  everyday 
from  noon  to  5  pm. 


Trying  to  decide  which  way  to  take  your  career? 
At  Ernst  &  Young,  you'll  gain  invaluable  experience 
delivering  quality  services  to  world-class  clients. 
And  with  each  new  challenge,  you'll  take  another 
step  towards  a  great  future.  So  join  a  team  where 
all  signs  point  to  your  growth  and  success...  and  keep 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Visit  us  at  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our 
Facebook.com  group. 


#10  on  the  list 


Ml  Ernst  &YOUNG 


©  2007  Ernst  &  Young  iij> 
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Smokers  Wanted 

Do  you  smoke  at  least  2  packs  a  day? 

Are  you  willing  to  stop  smoking  for 
about  8  hours?  Are  you  18-50  years 
old,  in  good  health  and  currently  not 
taking  any  medication  or  street  drugs? 

If  so,  you  may  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  a  brain  imaging  study 
at  the  College  Street  site  of  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health.  Compensation  provided. 
For  more  information,  please  call: 

(416)  535-8501  ext.  6341 


camh 


Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
Centre  de  toxicomanie  et  de  sante  mentale 


Hi-fi,  low  cost 


Kelli  Korducki 


One  of  U  of  T's  best  kept  secrets  is 
tfie  Hart  House  Record  Room,  a  mas- 
sive repository  of  rougfily  4000  vinyls 
and  300  CDs,  located  in  the  3rd  floor 
North  Sitting  Room  at  Hart  House. 
For  the  past  three  years,  student  cura- 
tor Valentine  Garfinkei  has  been  the 
person  responsible  for  organizing  the 
records,  spotlighting  potentially  unno- 
ticed titles,  and  acquiring  new  albums 
to  diversify  the  collection.  The  Varsity 
spoke  with  Garfinkei  to  find  out  more 
about  this  amazing  hidden  gem. 
V:  How  long  has  the  Record  Room  been 
around? 

VG:  The  Record  Room  has  been  around 
since  the  mid  1950s,  originally  as  two 
separate  rooms,  one  housing  classical 
music,  the  other  everything  else. 
V:  What  kinds  of  records  can  be  found 
there? 

VG:  All  kinds  of  stuff,  from  all  kinds  of 
eras,  in  all  sizes  and  colours.  We  are 
exceptionally  strong  in  classical,  jazz 
and  pre-90s  pop.  However,  over  the 
past  few  years  the  Room  has  been 
actively  updating  its  collection,  focus- 
ing on  acquiring  avant-garde  music, 
traditional  world  music,  underground 
DIY,  local  indie  releases,  cmd  also  hip- 
hop.  If  names  like  John  Cage,  Wolf 
Eyes,  Magik  Markers,  James  Chance, 
Creeping  Nobodies,  or  Steve  Reich 
mean  anything  to  you,  you'll  be  very 
intrigued  by  recent  new  arrivals  to  the 
room. 

Very  recently,  thanks  to  a  gener- 
ous donation  from  Marvin  Green,  the 


OUR  VERY  OWN  VINYL  CAFE:  Treat  your  ears  to  some  tunes  in  the  Hart  House  Record  Room. 


Room  has  come  into  possession  of 
nearly  the  complete  discography  of 
the  Music  Gallery  Releases.  The  Music 
Gallery  is  a  world-renowned  local  cen- 
tre for  the  production  and  promotion 
of  experimental  music  that  has  been 
in  existence,  in  one  form  or  another, 
since  the  mid  '70s.  During  its  heyday 
the  Gallery  also  had  a  record  label, 
which  released  about  30  titles.  These 
releases  don't  only  document  incred- 
ible Canadian  experimental  musicians 
(CCMC,  John  Oswald,  Glass  Orches- 
tra) but  also  Native  throat  singing  tra- 
ditions, and  even  Whale  music.  We've 
got  all  those  albums. 
V:  How  do  students  gain  access  to  the 
collection? 


VG:  To  get  a  Record  Room  member- 
ship you  have  to  go  through  a  quick 
orientation  with  me  during  my  of- 
fice hours,  which  are  Mondays  from 
3-5  and  Wednesdays  from  3:30-5.  Or 
you  can  set  up  an  appointment  with 
me  at  recordroomcurator@gmail. 
com. 

V:  When  is  the  room  open? 
VG:  The  room  is  open  as  long  as 
Hart  House  is  open.  Hart  House  is 
open  from  7:00  AM  to  Midnight,  365 
days  a  year. 

V:  Finally,  how  did  you  score  this 
sweet  job? 

VG:  By  raising  my  hand.  So  kids,  the 
moral  is,  always  remember  to  stretch. 


KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship 

Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 


The  King  Abdullah  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(KAUST),  a  21st  century  graduate-level,  research  university, 
is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  book  and  connputer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  and  full  scholarship  for  the 
KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's  Red 
Sea  campus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009.  Highly  talented 
students  with  one  to  three  years  remaining  in  first  university 
degree  programs  can  apply  now. 

Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery,  or  email 
scholarships@kaust.edu.sa. 


#  KAUST 


CONTAa: 

KAUST  Scholarships  c/o  HE 
520  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite  740 
Houston.  TX  77027 
Phone:  713.621.6300  x23 


Wednesday,  October  1 0th  ^ 
11 :45am  -  2pm  ~  Great  Hall  T 

step  Up  to  the  Hart  House  environmental  challenge! 

•  calculate  YOUR  environmental  footprint 
•  challenge  your  friends  and  faculty  to  step  up  tool 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

ze 

i 
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HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  v> 

 — -  West  Entrance, 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca  Eievator&rrY 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16™ 

SHOWTIME  AT  7:00PM 
ISABEL  BADER  THEATRE 

140  CHARLES  STREET  W 


A  MORIAH  FILMS  PRODUCTION 

HAVEIMEVER 
FORGOTTEIXI  YOU 

THE  LIFE  AND  LEGACY  OF  SIMON  WEISENTHAL 

NARRATED  BY  NICOLE  KIDMAN 


Official  Selection 


Tribeca  Film  Festival 


Official  Selection 
Berlin  Film  Festival 


FRIENDS  OF 

SIMON  WIESENTHAL  (CENTER 
FOR  HOLOCAUST  STUDIES 


"I  Have  Never  Forgotten  You"  is  a 
riveting  and  comprehensive  journey  into 
the  life  and  legacy  of  Simon  Wiesenthal. 
Narrated  by  Academy  Award'''  winning 
actress,  Nicole  Kidman,  it  features 
interviews  with  long  time  Wiesenthal 
associates,  government  leaders,  friends 
and  family  members,  many  of  whom 
have  never  discussed  the  legendary  Nazi 
hunter  on  camera. 

Filmed  in  9  countries,  it  offers  previously 
unseen  archival  film  and  photos  in  telling 
the  inspirational  and  remarkable  story 
of  how  a  single  person,  untrained  as  an 
investigator,  brought  to  justice  many 
of  the  most  infamous  Nazi  war  criminals 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  6  million 
Jews. 


FREE  MASSIVE  BUFFO 
AFTER  FILM  FOR 
FIRST  250  PEOPLE 
IN  ATTENDANCE!!! 


^P^^  RSVP 
JOSH  HACKER 

JHACKER@FSWC.CA 
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Where  the  wild  things  are 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


1965  was  a  hell  of  a  year.  Across  the  world,  the 
Vietnam  War  was  raging  while  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  fanned  the  flames  of  civil  unrest  at  home. 
In  Canada,  the  iconic  flag  we  know  and  love  was 
adopted  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son. It  was  a  tumultuous  year  everywhere — even 
here  in  Toronto.  The  opening  of  the  Rcunsey 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratories  was  a  fitting  de- 
velopment in  this  time  of  change  and  progress. 
It  was  a  physical  symbol  of  a  spirit  of  scientific 
discovery  and  exploration  that  is  still  maintained 
today  at  U  of  T. 

Ncmied  after  the  magnificently  moustachioed 
Ramsey  Wright,  the  building  was  one  of  the  most 
modern  biological  research  facilities  in  North 
America  when  it  was  first  opened.  At  a  quarter  of 
a  million  square  feet,  it  was  also  one  of  the  larg- 
est. Containing  lecture  halls,  research  laborato- 
ries, student  lab  space  and  animal  care  rooms, 
the  place  offered  a  much-needed  expansion  for 
badly  cramped  research  labs  and  teaching  ser- 
vices at  the  school. 

Ramsey  Wright  was  the  third  chair  of  natural 
history  at  U  of  T  and  a  man  of  dual  natures.  He 
split  his  time  between  ecological  field  research 
and  work  inside  his  lab  studying  embryos  and 
development.  Perhaps  an  embodiment  of  his  du- 
ality of  spirit,  he  was  reportedly  able  to  write  two 
different  sentences  on  a  blackboard  at  the  same 
time.  Starting  in  1874,  his  38-year  career  as  chair 
was  notable  for  his  focus  on  promoting  practi- 
cal biological  research,  introducing  lab  work  in 
the  biology  curriculum  and  supporting  the  very 
new — and  very  controversial — idea  of  evolution. 

Wandering  by  this  unassuming  (at  least  com- 
pared to  monstrous  Robarts  across  the  street) 
structure,  no  clues  are  given  regarding  the 
rich,  artificial  ecosystem  that  is  inside.  From 
buzzing  bees  to  reclusive  rats,  Ramsey  Wright 
is  alive  with  a  wide  array  of  organisms.  Wel- 
come to  the  jungle. 

The  bugs  and  the  bees 

Insects  are  exceptionally  useful  in  biological  re- 
search: they  are  small,  easy  to  take  care  of,  and 
breed  quickly,  making  them  ideal  candidates 
for  labs  where  space  is  a  limiting  factor.  Doctor 
James  Thomsons  lab  works  with  bumblebees 
(definitely  one  of  the  cuter  species  of  insect),  cov- 
ering topics  ranging  from  pollination  efficiency  to 
the  effect  of  climate  change  on  bee  populations. 

Jessamyn  Manson,  a  PhD  student  in  the  lab, 
works  on  the  social  and  learning  aspects  of  bum- 
blebees among  other  research. 


"We  see  bees  as  a  model  for  social  organisms, 
including  people.  You  can  teach  them  very  basic 
skills  very  quickly.  Bees  are  extremely  smart, 
people  don't  realize  that — they  are  very  job  ori- 
ented animals,"  said  Manson. 

The  interior  of  the  lab  room  is  a  cluttered  and 
modest  setting,  featuring  some  common  items 
used  in  unusual  ways.  A  belt  hole  puncher  is  used 
to  make  air  holes  in  containers,  while  yoghurt 
containers  double  as  homes  for  bees — "We  do  a 
lot  of  what  we  call  arts  and  crafts."  Even  items 
used  in  dentistry  (cotton  dental  wicks)  find  use 
as  bee  feeders  dispensing  sugary  nectar. 

The  vast  quantity  of  bees  needed  by  the 
lab  makes  it  impractical  to  breed  them  on  site. 
Instead,  they  are  mailed  to  the  lab  in  buzzing 
boxes — "it  freaks  out  the  people  who  get  the 
mail," — and  connected  to  large,  netted  enclo- 
sures using  metal  mesh  tubes.  The  bees  go  about 
their  business  as  usual,  collecting  nectar  from  ar- 
tificial flowers  and  tending  to  their  clumpy  hives. 
Having  the  bees  in  easily  observable  units  allows 
for  the  marking  of  certain  bees  with  paint  or  the 
removal  of  males  (who  aren't  very  useful  to  the 
hive)  and  other  undesirables: 

"When  a  bee  does  something  bad,  it  goes  in 
the  freezer.  When  it  does  something  good,  it  goes 
in  the  freezer.  It's  the  mediocre  ones  that  outlast 
them  all,"  said  Manson. 

The  fruits  of  their  labour 

A  few  floors  up  from  the  bee  lab,  flying  insects 
of  a  different  sort  take  up  residence.  Ubiquitous 
and  sometimes  annoying,  fruit  flies  are  one  of  the 
classic  organisms  studied  in  evolutionary  biol- 
ogy. Thousands  of  these  tiny  buggers  make  their 
home  in  Doctor  Aneil  Agrawal's  lab. 

"Most  of  my  work  is  in  some  way  tied  to  why  or- 
ganisms shuffle  up  their  genotypes  so  frequently, 
which  translates  into  why  do  they  have  sex.  [It]  is 
one  of  the  classic  questions  in  evolutionary  biol- 
ogy," explained  Agrawal. 

A  contrast  to  the  Thomson  lab,  this  research 
space  is  tidy,  neat  and — perhaps  as  a  result  of 
the  organisms  used — much  smaller  Two  giant 
fridge-like  appliances  dominate  one  side  of  the 
room.  Red  displays  on  the  top  corner  of  each 
show  a  temperature  reading  of  24  degrees  Cel- 
sius, the  climate  where  the  flies  are  most  com- 
fortable. When  opened,  hundreds  of  plastic  vials 
of  various  sizes  can  be  seen  on  shelves  inside, 
all  of  them  marked  with  various  coloured  tapes 
and  other  markings.  The  sheer  quantity  of  the 
little  guys  is  a  bit  staggering:  there  are  easily 
thousands  of  them  hanging  out  and  thousands 
more  on  the  way  in  larvae  form.  But  why  study 
fruit  flies? 

"There's  a  long  history  of  working  on  flies — a 
great  wealth  of  knowledge  that  you  can  draw 
from." 

Given  some  food  and  a  small  bit  of  space,  they 
practically  take  care  of  themselves,  and,  as  any- 
one who  has  left  fruit  out  too  long  knows,  repro- 
duce like  crazy.  That  fact,  coupled  with  short 


generation  times,  small  size,  and  ease  of  use 
makes  them  an  ideal  candidate  for  studies  on 
genetics,  mutations,  sexual  reproductions,  and 
population  dynamics,  the  kind  of  thing  Agraw- 
al is  interested  in. 

It  helps  to  love  what  you  do,  especially  when 
things  don't  go  exactly  as  planned.  In  biological 
research,  this  is  often  the  case,  as  problems  can 
arise  from  a  myriad  of  different  sources.  Difficul- 
ties in  ensuring  maintaining  correct  environmen- 
tal conditions  and  accurate  measurements,  as 
well  as  complications  regarding  equipment  are 
just  some  of  the  potential  sources  of  error. 

"You  never  have  enough  time  to  do  the  things 
want  to  do  and  everything  always  turns  out  to  be 
more  difficult  than  you  expected  it  to  be.  A  lot  of 
times  you  run  into  recdly  simple  practical  prob- 
lems." 

When  asked  to  describe  his  research  in  one 
word,  Agrawal  has  to  think  about  it  for  a  while 
before  responding.  His  answer  to  the  question 
neatly  sums  up  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  scientist  and 
discoverer: 
"Fascinating." 

Little  fish  in  a  big  tank 

The  tacky  green-and-purple  painted  labs  (it  was 
the  '60s,  man)  of  Ramsey  Wright  also  contain 
some  other  creatures  higher  up  on  the  chain  of 
life.  There  isn't  space  for  antelopes  or  elephants 
to  traipse  around,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
fish  tanks. 

Doctor  Helen  Rodd,  who  currently  studies  gup- 
pies,  wasn't  always  a  fish  fan:  "I  never  thought  I 
wanted  to  work  on  fish  because  I  thought  they 
were  really  stupid." 

She  initially  began  her  research  on  field  mice 
(she  enjoyed  working  outdoors),  but  realized  on 
a  trip  to  California  how  much  easier  it  was  to  ob- 
serve organisms  in  clear  water. 

"1  got  really  frustrated  when  1  was  working  on 
field  mice,  because  I  could  hear  them  squeak- 
ing...but  you  can't  see  what  their  behaviours 
are."  With  guppies,  "You  can  see  all  the  interac- 
tions between  everyone." 


Working  as  a  biologist  has  some  serious  perks, 
not  least  of  which  are  the  exotic  locales  where 
some  creatures  naturally  occur: 

"It's  not  really  a  disadvantage  when  you  have 
to  go  to  Trinidad.  Working  on  a  tropical  island  is 
a  real  plus." 

Besides  being  funny-looking  with  their  bubble- 
eyes  and  rounded  bellies,  guppies  have  some  use- 
ful traits.  For  one  thing,  they  are  prolific  breeders, 
able  to  reach  sexual  maturity  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months.  As  well,  females  can  store  sperm  for  up 
to  eight  months — a  useful  ability  when  mates  are 
rare — and  certain  species  can  even  internally  se- 
lect which  male's  sperm  fertilizes  their  eggs.  It  is 
theorized  that  female  guppies  'trade  up'  and  seek 
the  sperm  of  more  attractive  males.  Maybe  we're 
not  so  different  from  our  fishy  friends. 

Who  needs  sleep? 

That  classic  symbol  of  biological  research,  the 
lab  rat,  is  indeed  present  in  Ramsey  Wright.  In 
Doctor  Richcird  Stephenson's  lab,  the  main  topic 
of  research  is  both  simple  and  complicated  at  the 
same  time: 

"My  broad  interest  is  in  the  basic  function  of 
sleep.  We  don't  know  what  that  function  is.  It 
takes  a  third  of  our  lives  and  we  don't  know  why. 
It's  one  of  the  major  mysteries  of  modem  biology 
right  now,"  said  Stephenson. 

The  rats  used  are  a  particular  strain  of  a  typical 
species  (Rattus  norvegicus),  otherwise  known  as 
the  common  rat.  The  rats  are  albino,  with  white 
coats  and  bright  red  eyes  and  reach  alarmingly 
large  sizes.  There  is  a  long  history  of  rats  being 
used  in  reseeu-ch,  hence  the  term  'lab  rat'  being 
used  to  describe  cmy  test  subject. 

There  are  difficulties  in  translating  research 
done  on  rats  to  humans.  Especially  considering-j 
that  rats  are  what  are  known  as  polyphasic  sleep- 
ers, meaning  they  sleep  in  short  bouts  both  day 
and  night.  An  alternative  is  using  simpler  organ- 
isms, such  as  invertebrates,  to  study  sleep. 

"Invertebrates  do  have  a  resting  state  which  is 
analogous  to  mammalian  sleep.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  identical  is  a  matter  for  debate.  Much  has  been 
learned  in  the  field  of  neurobiology  by  looking  at 
very  simple  organisms." 

The  invertebrates  used  are  possibly  the  sim- 
plest organism  cultivated  in  Ramsey  Wright. 
Pond  snails  congregate  in  small  aquariums  and 
munch  on  lettuce  leaves  when  they  aren't  buaj< 
doing  nothing.  Curiously,  they  have  exceptional-- 
ly  large  neurons,  which  makes  them  convenient 
study  organisms  on  the  molecular  level. 

It's  a  jungle  in  here 

Wandering  around  Ramsey  Wright  on  a  lazy 
Friday  afternoon  with  our  intrepid  photo  editor, 
Dan  Epstein,  we  encountered  a  multitude  of  ani- 
mals that  we  did  not  expect  to  find.  From  flailing 
frogs  (that  splashed  water  and  nearly  ruined  a 
camera)  to  boxes  full  of  scurrying  cockroaches, 
there  is  a  lot  of  life  within  the  building's  walls. 
Slimy  salamanders  (poisonous  if  you  eat  them, 
but  it's  not  as  tempting  as  it  sounds)  and  glass- 
encased  bug  collections  are  just  part  of  the  inte- 
rior decoration,  and  it's  no  wonder  that  there  is 
some  life  outside  of  the  labs  as  well.  Free-range 
cockroaches  maintain  a  healthy  population  level 
in  the  damp,  dark  corners  of  this  edifice.  So  much 
so  that  a  population  ecology  course,  EEB319,  sets 
out  cockroach  traps  in  the  basement  for  an  as- 
signment on  populations  and  reproductive  out- 
put. Last  year's  catch  was  bountiful  and  some  of 
the  cockroach  carcasses  even  showed  signs  of 
light  snacking  from  the  'wild'  rats  that  dwell  in 
this  aging  structure. 

Our  impromptu  photo  shoot  done  and  curi- 
osities satisfied,  it  felt  as  if  we  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  this  unique  indoor  ecosystem.  Like  a 
Christmas  present  that  is  well  wrapped,  we  could 
only  hope  to  get  a  small  sense  of  the  life  and  work 
within  the  walls  of  Ramsey  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  I  spent  many  hours  talking  to  TAs, 
professors  and  lab  assistants,  all  of  whom  were 
helpful,  kind  and  informative  and  I  truly  thank 
them  for  all  their  help.  1  look  forward  to  visiting 
again.  After  all,  there  is  always  something  excit- 
ing going  on  where  the  wild  things  are. 
—WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM:  KARLEEN  MURRAIN, 
VERN  LEWIS  AND  GRETA  CHIU 
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The  daily  routine  of  a  university  student  can  have  you  buzzing  from 
one  place  to  the  next  all  over  campus.  You  may  have  seen  and  even 
marveled  at  some  of  the  great  architecture  and  landscaping  that 
we  have  here  at  U  of  T.  But  just  around  the  corner  there  are  places 
that  you  never  would  have  noticed,  secrets  kept  by  the  university  as  it 
builds,  expands,  and  grows.  Out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye,  something 
suddenly  changes.  Take  a  look  around.  You've  just  entered 

U  OF  T'S 
HIDDEN  SPACES 

Photo-essay  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 
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1.  The  courtyard  at  Knox  College  is  like  many  others  at  U  of  T,  with  a  central  walkway  and  sitting 
area  encased  in  a  neo-gothic  frame  that  could  melt  even  the  coldest  heart. 

2  -  3.  The  fountain  and  sitting  area  between  the  Davenport  Chemical  Research  building  and 
McLennan  Physical  Labs  is  totally  invisible  from  the  buildings'  facades  on  St.  George  and  Huron 
St.,  but  a  curious  humanities  student  only  needs  to  turn  a  corner  to  discover  this  industrial 
parkscape.  On  a  good  night,  the  fountain  is  great  to  swim  in  as  well. 

4.  This  little  patch  of  woods  in  the  enclosure  of  the  forestry  building  iscompletely  invisible  from 
the  outside.  Its  easy  to  forget  that  you're  in  a  big  city. 

5.  Just  above  this  Innis  cafe  lies  this  amazing  little  roof  garden.  A  perfect  square  remains 
huddled  in  between  a  slanted  glass  roof,  a  set  of  tree  sized  tubes,  and  jutting  roof  walkway  only 
accessible  by  maintenance  officials  and  good  climbers. 

6.  Just  north  of  Sid  Smith  is  the  Zoowoods,  easy  to  mistake  for  a  bunch  of  shrubbery.  A  small 
wooded  area  with  picnic  table  and  a  few  benches  and  rocks,  its  ideal  for  a  quiet  afternoon. 

7. 1  discovered  this  small  courtyard  in  the  Faculty  of  Music  one  day  while  meandering  through 
campus  after  literature  class  in  second  year.  I  sat  down  in  front  of  this  classicist  fagade  and 
began  reading  the  Tempest. 

8.  This  small  garden  may  be  well  known  to  Vic  students,  visible  from  the  downstairs  reading 
room  in  EJ  Pratt  Library,  but  from  the  rest  of  the  university  it  remains  disguised.  A  pond  with 
waterfalls  and  a  large  grandfatherly  tree  makes  the  rest  of  the  world  casually  fade  away. 
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'To  be  happy,  you  must  be  wise' 


You  might  call  Massey 
College  a  World  of 
Wonders[m^  the  book, 
alright?)  that  few  U  of  T 
students  set  foot  in. 
JADE  COLBERT  takes  you 
on  an  exclusive  tour 


You'll  miss  it  if  you  stand  too 
close  to  the  brick  wall,  but 
view  it  from  a  distance — say, 
from  Soldier's  Tower — and  you'll  get 
a  better  view  of  why  Ron  Thorn's 
design  was  chosen  in  the  1960s  for 
the  newly-founded  Massey  College. 
Viewed  from  there.  Thorn's  abstract- 
ed buttress-like  columns  rise  out  of 
the  planes  of  brick — something  more 
akin  to  what  you  would  expect  of  a 
place  where  Robertson  Davies  was 
the  founding  Master.  More  indicative, 
too,  of  what's  inside. 

That  red  brick  bulwark  was  much 
criticized  at  a  time  of  growing  pres- 
sure for  universities  to  be  more,  not 
less,  open.  Yet  in  2000  when  Cana- 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


A  major  centre  for  print  culture  research,  the  Massey  College  Press  is  f ome  to  five  iron  hand  presses  as  well  as  a  collection  of  type,  engravings  and  wood  blocks. 
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dian  Architect  summed  the  highlights 
of  the  country's  twentieth-century 
architectural  offerings,  Massey  made 
the  list. 

"Like  a  chapel  within  a  medieval 
fortification,"  wrote  one  reviewer. 
And  that's  the  way  U  of  T's  smallest 
college  likes  it. 

"It  does  have  that  slightly  forbid- 
ding look,  but  it  gives  a  strong  feeling 
of  protection,"  says  John  Fraser,  now 
in  his  13th  year  as  Master  of  Massey 
College.  "1  remember  askinga  grad  stu- 
dent what  she  liked  about  Massey — 1 
was  trying  to  figure  it  out — and  she 
talked  about  all  the  infighting  in  the 
English  faculty:  the  competition 
for  supervisors,  for  peoples'  ideas, 
funds... and  she  said  when  she  walks 
back  into  Massey,  she  gets  the  feeling 
of  what  she  thought  graduate  school 
would  be  like." 

In  other  words,  amongst  the  130 
Junior  Fellows  who  are  hand-picked 
from  a  range  of  graduate  depart- 
ments and  professional  faculties  to 
create  an  interdisciplinary  mix  at  the 
college,  that  protection  is  part  of  what 
makes  them  happy,  and  happiness 
is  something  that  the  school  takes 
very  seriously.  The  school's  founder 
and  namesake — Canada's  first  na- 
tive-born Governor  General,  Vincent 
Massey — shared  a  vision  with  others 
in  the  university  community  on  what 
a  graduate  residence  should  be. 

"At  the  heart  of  what  Robertson 
Davies,  [U  of  T]  president  [Claude] 
Bissell,  and  Mr.  Massey  wanted  to  do 
was  create  a  place  that  was  harmo- 
nious, beautiful  architecture,  good 
food,  good  conditions  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  a  chance  for  young  people 
to  rub  elbows  at  a  relatively  equal 
level  with  great  scholars,  and  that's 
what  we  do,"  says  Fraser.  That  the 
university  now  uses  Massey's  food 
services  for  important  events  speaks 
to  the  success  of  that  vision.  Fraser  is 
the  first  to  point  out  that  outside  the 
college,  the  food  at  the  university  is 
generally  awful. 

As  for  the  architecture,  Ron  Thorn's 
design,  which  included  custom  fur- 
nishings and  details  for  the  interior, 
is  far  different  from  the  fortress  seen 
from  outside.  One  motif  that  runs 
throughout  is  that  of  the  medieval 
monastery,  which  were  the  prede- 


Ondaatje  Hall,  named  after  wealthy  benefactor  Sir  Christopher  Ondaatje  (Michael's  father),  is  the  college's  dining  hall.  All  fellows  are 
required  to  wear  academic  gowns  to  dinner. 


cessors  of  Europe's  first  universi- 
ties. Massey's  Dining  Hall,  one  of  the 
rooms  for  which  Thom's  design  is 
most  celebrated,  reworks  the  design 
of  traditional  church  windows  to 
form  a  modern,  almost  art-deco  like 
grid.  This  same  geometry  is  repeated 
in  the  perforated  monoliths  that  ex- 
tend into  the  sky,  which  from  afar 
appear  like  the  flying  buttresses  of 
a  ruined  church,  giving  the  college  a 
sense  of  history  much  longer  than  its 
45  years. 

While  the  college's  architecture 
may  cultivate  a  meditative  quiet,  it 
isn't  cold.  Throughout  the  dining  hall, 
common  room,  round  room,  and  up- 
per library,  the  interior  has  been  fin- 
ished in  bronze,  leather,  and  wood. 
The  last  of  these,  especially,  gives  a 
sense  of  warmth,  but  also  intimates 
the  influence  of  Thom's  own  west 
coast  background. 

Part  of  the  role  of  Master  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  strike  a  balance  between 
town  and  gown,  once  you  get  past  the 
imposing  Porter's  Gate,  the  college  is 


actually  quite  social,  and  endeavours 
to  bring  in  the  wider  community. 
Through  avenues  such  as  the  Massey 
Lectures,  the  Writer-in-Residence 
program,  the  Canadian  Journalism 
Fellowships,  and  the  Walter  Gordon 
Forum  on  Public  Affairs,  Massey  man- 
ages to  keep  a  balance  between  medi- 
tation and  warmth,  the  scholarly  and 
the  informal. 

A  mixture  of  scholarship  and  the 
bizarre,  the  riches  to  be  found  in 
the  college's  basement  can  astound. 
After  the  acquisition  in  1963  of  an 
1870  New  Improved  Albion  Press,  the 
college  has  bought  four  other  hand 
presses,  original  wood  engravings,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  wood  blocks  used 
to  print  circus  posters.  Stepping  into 
the  Massey  College  Press,  a  major 
centre  for  scholarship  on  print  cul- 
ture, is  like  stepping  into  an  entirely 
different  age,  when  changing  a  page 
from  12-point  to  16-point  font  could 
take  days. 

Turn  a  few  corners  and  you  will 
come  to  the  small  museum  dedicated 
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to  Vincent  Massey.  Some  of  its  con- 
tents were  donated  to  the  college, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  collection 
amounts  to  objects  bought  by  Rob- 
ertson Davies  at  the  Massey  contents 
sale  upon  the  founder's  death,  show- 
ing the  bric-a-brac  a  1950s  Governor 
General  collects  over  the  years.  In  the 
words  of  the  college's  current  master, 
"It's  kooky,  it's  fun — it's  not  scholar- 
ship." 

The  basement  houses  the  ecu- 
menical St.  Catherine's  Chapel  and 
its  18th-century  Russian  iconostasis. 


But  then,  the  basement  is  also  home 
to  the  college's  annual  golf  tourna- 
ment. According  to  Preiser,  a  lot  of  the 
school's  eccentricity  comes  from  its 
students. 

"They're  just  focused.  And  that's 
often  just  so  incredible  in  terms  of  the 
scholarship  and  the  work  they  pro- 
duce, but  often  leads  to  being  pretty 
helpless  on  the  other  side,  managing 
human  relationships.  So  there's  a  lot 
of  accumulated  grief  sometimes.  One 
of  the  things  that  Massey's  great  for 
is  social  life,  because  it  helps  people 
doing  such  intense  work,"  he  said. 

It's  a  sentiment  echoed  in  the 
quote  from  George  Santayana  that 
runs  around  the  inner  perimeter  of 
Ondaatje  Hall:  "Happiness  is  impos- 
sible, and  even  inconceivable,  to  a 
mind  without  scope  and  without 
pause,  a  mind  driven  by  craving,  plea- 
sure or  fear.  To  be  happy,  you  must 
be  reasonable,  or  you  must  be  tamed. 
You  must  have  taken  the  measure  of 
your  powers,  tasted  the  fruits  of  your 
passion,  and  learned  your  place  in 
the  world  and  what  things  in  it  can  re- 
ally serve  you.  To  be  happy,  you  must 
be  wise." 

One  incident  from  the  2006-07 
school  year  serves  as  a  final  case  in 
point.  Last  year's  reception  for  the 
Polanyi  Award — named  after  Profes- 
sor John  Polanyi,  a  founding  fellow 
of  the  college  and  winner  of  the  1986 
Nobel  Gold  Medal  for  Chemistry, 
which  is  now  displayed  in  the  pri- 
vate dining  room — was  marked  by 
a  cavalcade  of  black  cars  and  po- 
lice guard  rolling  down  Devonshire 
Place  to  deliver  the  evening's  special 
guests,  King  Carl  XVI  Gustaf  and 
Queen  Silvia  of  Sweden.  They  came 
to  attend  the  reception.  They  stayed 
to  act  as  judges  in  the  college's 
pumpkin-carving  contest.  That's  the 
kind  of  place  Massey  is. 
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The  secret  lives  of  engineers 


Mathew  Katz 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


At  the  start  of  my  second  year,  I  de- 
cided to  hang  out  with  some  engi- 
neers for  a  night.  I  figured  it  would 
end  with  some  beer  at  Einstein's 
and  a  drunken  stumble  home.  In- 
stead, I  ended  up  sneaking  into 
several  very-locked  buildings,  see- 
ing the  campus  from  the  top  of  the 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories, 
and  being  identified  by  the  cam- 
pus police  as  the  "only  guy  not 
dyed  purple"  as  they  pursued  us. 
It  was  an  interesting  night — just  a 
tiny  taste  of  what  engineers  are  ca- 
pable of  after  the  sun  goes  down. 


Groups  of  engineers  in  the  ar- 
tificially-lit sub-basement  of  the 
Sanford  Fleming  building  have  dif- 
ferent answers  when  asked  about 
their  late-night  shenanigans.  Some 
think  it's  stupid  and  don't  par- 
ticipate. Others  quickly  say  that 
"Nothing  happens.  Nobody  exists!" 
and  return  to  their  textbooks.  One 
group  of  students  do  acknowledge 
that  after-hours  pranking  is  very 
much  a  part  of  engineer  culture 
but  then  goes  tight-lipped  on  the 
details.  A  director  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  (also  known  as  Skule), 
who  identifies  himself  only  as  "Ste- 
ven," reveals  very  little. 

"Some  pranking  happens.  Some- 
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times.  Late  at  night."  He  gives  the 
example  of  the  frequent  repainting 
of  the  UTSU  building's  roof.  When 
confronted  with  rumours  of  a  se- 
cret engineering  pranking  society, 
he  quickly  responds  that  "It  does 
not  exist,  has  never  existed,  and 
will  not  exist"  as  his  colleagues 
snicker  behind  him. 

Such  a  society  is  very  active  on 
campus,  according  to  one  well- 
connected  engineer,  who  has 
requested  to  be  identified  only 
as  "Shelly."  The  Brute  Force  Com- 
mittee, or  BFC,  is  a  secret  society 
of  engineers  that  are  devoted  to 
"all  kinds  of  mischief"  and  "keep- 
ing up  Skule  spirit."  These  are 
the  unknown  engineers  who  ce- 
ment hardhats  all  around  campus. 
They're  the  ones  responsible  for 
repainting  UTSU's  dome  and  the 
V  For  Vendetta  characters  on  its 
doors.  To  them,  practical  jokes  are 
an  art  form. 

Shelly  says  that  the  engineers' 
pranks  typically  fall  into  two  cat- 
egories: the  first  is  campus  beauti- 
fication  projects,  such  as  covering 
the  campus  in  pumpkins  around 
Halloween  or  replacing  Zoom  Me- 
dia's washroom  advertisements 
with  fine  art.  Second  are  the 
"How'd  They  Do  That?"  pranks, 
such  as  delivering  a  2.5-tonne 
monogrammed  concrete  block  to 
Waterloo's  engineering  building  or 
covering  Con  Hall  in  a  giant  spider 
web. 

"We're  not  about  hurting  peo- 
ple or  being  bad — we're  all  about 
school  spirit  and  getting  people 
into  it.  Even  when  we  pull  pranks, 
it's  never  about  damaging  or  hurt- 
ing." 

His  argument  is  a  lot  more  con- 
vincing after  he  shows  me  the 
BFC's  secret  web  page.  Accessed 
through  a  number  of  convoluted 
steps,  including  a  fake  company's 
web  site,  the  site  is  a  comprehen- 
sive guide  to  all  of  the  BFC'S  ac- 
tivities.The  web  site  has  records 
of  their  activities  going  back  to 
2000.  Last  year,  they  left  a  full-size 
Trojan  horse  on  McMaster's  front 
lawn,  which,  in  turn,  was  deliv- 
ered to  Guelph.  They've  even  built 
a  gigantic  pencil  sharpener  for 
OCAD's  giant  coloured  pencils. 

The  BFC  are  pretty  serious  about 
their  practices.  Their  web  page  has 
a  thorough  guide  to  safe  and  effec- 
tive mischief — telling  new  engi- 
neers about  what  defines  a  good  or 
bad  prank,  the  different  varieties, 
and  making  sure  they  know  not  to 
drink  and  prank.  Both  Shelly  and 
other  engineers  acknowledge  that 
the  BFC's  activities  have  been  a  bit 
tamer  in  recent  years.  Rappelling 
off  buildings — a  former  staple  of 
BFC  life — hasn't  been  as  common 
since  an  engineer  at  Queen's  was 
killed  while  rappelling  drunk  a  few 
years  ago.  But  getting  into  locked 
buildings.  Shelly  says,  is  still  a  reg- 
ular activity. 

"Some  doors  are  broken,  or 
we  prepare  the  doors  before  the 
buildings  are  locked  down.  There 
are  also  the  steam  tunnels  under- 
neath the  school — but  if  you  get 
caught  down  there,  you're  gone." 

Being  caught  by  campus  police 
has  always  been  a  threat  to  the 
BFC.  Shelly  speaks  with  fondness 
of  the  days  when  the  BFC's  secret 
ministers  could  tell  the  old  campus 
sergeant.  Sergeant  Cox,  that  it  was 


TOP:  The  BFC  cover  Con  Hall  in  a  giant  spider  web.  BOTTOM:  Last  year,  GCAD  students 
woke  up  to  find  a  giant  pencil  sharpener  on  their  doorstep,  a  gift  from  the  BFC. 
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LEFT:  Two  masked  BFC  members  give  RIGHT:  The  BFC's  unidentified  chief  and  second-in-command  rappel  down  a  building  in  broad  daylight. 
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a  pranking  night  and  they  wouldn't 
have  much  trouble.  Nowadays,  it's 
a  little  rougher. 

"They're  not  as  bad  as  everyone 
makes  them  out  to  be.  It's  best  not 
to  focus  on  them,"  says  Sergeant 
Sam  D'Angelo,  the  operations 
manager  of  Campus  Community 
Police,  declining  to  comment  any 
further. 

To  combat  shoddy  pranking,  the 
BFC  has  a  very  thorough  "prank- 
er's  code,"  a  document  that  was  ap- 


proved by  all  nearby  engineering 
schools.  Though  some  schools — 
such  as  Waterloo — don't  have 
much  respect  for  the  code,  the 
BSC  abides  by  them,  says  Shelly. 

The  rules  make  sure  that  ev- 
erything is  done  in  good  fun — no 
pranks  should  be  permanent, 
nor  should  they  break  or  damage 
property,  and  each  group  always 
agrees  to  clean  up  afterwards. 
One  unnerving  section  of  the 
code,  however,  talks  of  proper 
conduct  for  kidnapping — but  it's 
mostly  about  making  sure  the  kid- 


napped person  is  cooperative  and 
well-fed.  The  code  is  guided  by 
two  main  principles:  respect  and  a 
desire  to  make  other  schools  thiiik 
"Damn,  those  crafty  bastards!" 

Engineers  can  get  a  lot  of  grief, 
so  Shelly  understands  why  some 
people  wouldn't  trust  their  prank- 
ing. 

"Some  people  take  it  too  seri- 
ously— engineers  and  [non-engi- 
neers]. But  it's  best  not  to.  We're 
just  having  fun." 

If  the  morning-after  results  are 
any  indication,  indeed,  they  are. 
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As  the  space-age  turns  fifty,  JORDAN  BIMM  explores 
U  of  T's  cosmic  connection 


Fifty  years  ago  last  Thursday, 
the  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in 
launching  the  wrorld's  first  artifi- 
cial satellite.  On  October  4,  1957  Sput- 
nik 1  was  launched  from  a  crude  pad 
at  the  Baikonur  Cosmodrome.  The 
Soviets'  mysterious  chief  designer,  Ser- 
gei Korolev,  had  rushed  to  launch  the 
83.6  kilogram  sphere  (along  with  its 
trademark  "whisker"  antennas)  into  an 
elliptical,  Low  Earth  Orbit  on  board  a 
converted  R-7  nuclear  missile. 

Their  Cold  War  competitors,  the 
Americans,  had  the  technology  to 
launch  a  small  satellite  ahead  of  the 
Russians  (the  German-tumed-Ameri- 
can  rocket  scientist  Wehrner  Von  Braun 
had  begged  the  White  House  for  the 
go-ahead  to  launch  a  U.S.  Army  satel- 
lite on  board  his  Jupiter  C  missile),  but 
President  Eisenhower  was  obsessed 
with  distancing  the  first  American 
space  effort  from  the  military  and  from 
Von  Braun  himself,  who  had  designed 
the  German  V2  rocket  for  the  Nazis  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Eisenhower  de- 
nied there  was  any  sort  of  "race"  with 
the  Russians  in  space  technology,  and 
didn't  anticipate  the  international  at- 
tention (and  homegrown  fear)  the  so- 
viet "first"  would  generate. 

Almost  instantly.  Sputnik,  which 
passed  directly  over  the  United  States 
once  every  98  minutes,  created  a  new 
culture  of  anxiety  stateside,  the  fear 
being  that  satellites  could  be  used 
as  platforms  from  which  the  Soviets 
might  bombard  America  with  nuclear 
warheads.  Then-Senator  Lyndon  John- 
son famously  proclaimed  that  "Soon 
they  will  be  dropping  bombs  on  us 
from  space  like  kids  dropping  rocks 
onto  cars  from  freeway  overpasses." 

In  spite  of  his  overly-folksy  analogy, 
his  warning  that  America  was  peril- 
ously behind  in  a  cosmic  competition 
to  claim  the  ultimate  high  ground  was 
being  echoed  by  media  coast  to  coast. 
Eisenhower  turned  to  TV  airwaves  in 
an  attempt  to  quell  the  rising  level  of 
national  anxiety. 

When  his  televised  "confidence  talk" 
failed  to  resonate,  it  was  clear  that  only 
hard  and  fast  results — in  the  form  of 
greater  American  achievements  in 
space — would  appease  the  body  poli- 
tic. So  while  the  competition  had  been 
simmering  since  the  race  to  capture 
the  Nazi  rocket  program  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Second  World  War,  it  was 
the  widespread  American  political 
will — spurred  on  by  the  anxiety  of  be- 


ing beaten  by  Sputnik — that  propelled 
NASA  into  orbit  and  ultimately  to  it's 
apogee  with  the  first  Apollo  moon 
landing  in  1969. 

Since  Sputnik  inaugurated  the  fran- 
tic opening  of  Earth-Orbit  access,  hun- 
dreds of  satellites  have  been  launched 
for  military,  commercial,  and  scientific 
purposes.  Today  there  roughly  860 
satellites  in  Earth  Orbit  (the  count  is 
uncertain  because  military  launches 
are  classified).  You  might  be  surprised 
to  find  out  that  two  of  them  were  de- 
signed and  constructed  right  here  at 
UofT 


CLOSER  TO  HOME 


On  June  30,  2003,  two  scientific  satel- 
lites, CanX-1  and  MOST,  both  designed 
and  built  by  a  team  that  included  U 
of  T  students  and  professors,  were 
launched  into  Low  Earth  Orbit  on 
board  a  Russian  rocket  from  the  Ple- 
setsk  Cosmodrome.  Western  payloads 
riding  Russian  rockets  is  an  ongoing 
testament  to  how  the  space  race  has 
continually  cooled  following  the  Apollo 
moon  landings  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  these  two  satellites  now  orbit 
the  Earth  at  altitudes  of  a  few  hundred 
kilometers,  both  began  their  careers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  Institute  of 
Aerospace  Studies'  Space  Flight  Lab. 
While  officially  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  St.  George  campus,  the  UTIAS  facil- 
ities are  actually  located  20  kilometers 
north-west  (at  Dufferin  and  Steeles), 
a  distance  that  if  traveled  straight-up 
would  take  you  about  a  fifth  of  the  way 
to  the  edge  of  outer  space. 

The  UTL\S  Space  Flight  Lab  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Robert  Zee  in  1998  when 
he  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  the  MOST  (Microvariability  and  Os- 
cillations of  STars)  space  telescope.  He 
and  his  team  of  professors  and  gradu- 
ate students  now  specialize  in  design- 
ing and  building  micro  and  nanosatel- 
lites.  A  microsatellite  is  any  satellite 
under  100  kilograms  (the  first  Sputnik 
was  also  technically  the  first  microsat- 
ellite) while  nanosatellites  weigh  in  be- 
tween one  and  10  kilograms.  The  small 
size  of  these  sats  keeps  their  price 
tags  out  of  the  stratosphere  (CanX-1 
cost  only  $100,000  to  build  and  launch, 
which  is  a  steal  when  you  consider  that 
on  average  each  Space  Shuttle  mission 
costs  the  U.S.  taxpayers  four-hundred 


million  dollars),  but  they  are  still  so- 
phisticated enough  to  return  a  pletho- 
ra of  valuable  scientific  data. 

MOST,  a  microsatellite  weighing 
53  kilograms,  holds  the  record  as  the 
world's  smallest  space  telescope,  yet 
is  powerful  enough  to  detect  minute, 
tell-tale  oscillations  in  light  reflected 
off  extra-solar  planets.  The  oscillations 
(the  variance  in  light  observed  as  the 
planets  orbit  their  parent  stars)  that 
MOST  detects  allows  scientists  to  de- 
duce the  atmospheric  composition  of 
mysterious  exoplanets  found  in  nearby 
solar  systems,  including  51  Pegasi  and 
tau  Bootis.  Outperforming  all  expecta- 
tions, MOST  is  still  sending  back  scads 
of  data  to  its  UTIAS/SFL  controllers  af- 
ter being  subjected  to  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  space  for  just  over  four  years. 

And  they're  not  resting  on  their 
laurels  over  at  UTIAS  either.  Another 
launch  of  a  U  of  T-built  spacecraft  is 
slated  for  this  coming  December  or 
January.  Their  newest  nanosat,  CanX- 
2,  is  testing  a  host  of  new  space  tech- 
nologies. As  Dr.  Zee  said  in  an  interview 
with  The  Varsity,  CanX-2  is  designed  to 
"deirionstrate  high  performance  tech- 
nologies for  future  missions,  including 
new  computers,  radios,  and  attitude 
control." 

This  novel  attitude-control  system 
will  hopefully  pave  the  way  for  the 
planned  dual  launch  of  CanX-4  and 
CanX-5,  which  will  attempt  two  types 
of  precision  formation-flying  in  orbit: 
"There's  the  long-track  formation, 
where  they're  in  the  same  orbit  but  one 
is  trailing  the  other;  there's  also  the 
projected  circular  orbit,  where  it  looks 
like  one  satellite  is  orbiting  the  other  to 
an  observer  on  the  ground,"  said  Zee 

Flying  nanosatellites  in  paired  for- 
mations or  groups  (called  "swarms") 
will  allow  for  higher  resolution  imaging 
of  Earth,  and  for  a  few  small,  inexpen- 
sive sats  to  replace  the  functionality  of 
a  large  expensive  one. 

There  will  also  be  some  hard  science 
on  board  CanX-2.  In  addition  to  proving 
new  technology,  it  will  be  fitted  with  a 
GPS  system  and  an  atmospheric  spec- 
trometer. As  professor  Zee  explains, 
these  technologies  will  "measure  de- 
lays in  GPS  signals  received  through 
the  Earth's  atmosphere,  and  infer 
properties  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
namely  the  concentration  of  total  elec- 
trons and  water  vapour  content." 
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All  of  this  is  somehow  crammed 
into  CanX-2's  tiny  10  by  30  by  30  cen- 
timeter frame — a  tall  engineering 
feat  in  and  of  itself. 

Like  CanX-1  and  MOST,  CanX-2  is  be- 
ing launched  from  foreign  soil — this 
time,  India.  Dr.  Zee  plans  to  dispatch 
a  team  of  three  engineers  to  monitor 
the  actual  launch,  while  he  remains 
at  UTIAS  mission  control  to  make 
"first  contact"  with  the  probe  once  it 
achieves  orbit.  This  can  be  both  exhila- 
rating— a  craft  produced  at  U  of  T  is 
flying  into  space! — and  quite  stressful. 
Zee  remembers  the  launch  of  CanX-1 
and  MOST  as  being  a  mixture  of  emo- 
tions: "it  was  really  exciting,  but  also 
kind  of  scary  too.  We  had  CSA  (Cana- 
dian Space  Agency)  people  and  report- 
ers in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  so  if 
it  didn't  go  well  we  would  have  had  egg 
on  our  faces.  Fortunately,  it  went  very 
well.  The  satellite  responded  immedi- 
ately and  provided  health  telemetry, 
which  indicated  that  everything  was 
OK." 


BACKTO  THE  FUTURE? 


While  nano  and  microsatellites  are 
gathering  important  scientific  data, 
and  other  robotic  probes  are  explor- 
ing our  solar  system  more  thoroughly 
than  ever,  major  space  anniversaries, 
like  the  Sputnik  milestone,  always  pro- 
voke questions  about  human  ambi- 
tions in  space. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  Congress  can- 
celled the  final  three  Apollo  missions 
in  1970,  NASA's  plans  have  been  stuck 
in  Low  Earth  Orbit.  In  fact,  since  Apol- 
lo 17  returned  to  Earth  in  December 
1972,  no  humans  have  ventured  be- 
yond Earth  Orbit. 

With  the  primary  objective  of  ferry- 
ing satellites  into  orbit,  the  Space  Shut- 
tle program  never  achieved  its  intend- 
ed 20-plus  launches  a  year  (the  record 
was  9  in  1985)  or  its  goal  of  manufac- 
turing a  reusable  spacecraft — major 
component  replacements  and  repairs 
are  required  after  every  flight.  As 
three-time  shuttle  astronaut  Mike 
Mullane  ruefully  puts  it  in  his  book 
Riding  Rockets,  "NASA's  new  mission  is 
largely  hauling  freight,"  not  exploring 
Mars  or  maintaining  a  presence  on  the 
Moon.  It's  quite  telling  that  the  most 
publically  known  shuttle  incidents  are 
the  two  catastrophic  losses  of  Chal- 
lenger in  1986  and  Columbia  in  2003. 
The  combined  losses  from  Challenger 
and  Columbia  make  the  space  shuttle 
the  most  deadly  spacecraft  design 
ever,  with  a  two  crew  losses  (totaling 
14  astronauts)  in  119  missions.  A  ma- 
jor flaw  in  the  shuttle  design  is  that  it 
lacks  a  contingency  for  crew  escape 
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during  ascent  or  descent.  If  something 
goes  wrong,  everyone  dies.  With  only 
eleven  missions  left  until  the  shuttle  is 
retired  from  service  in  2010,  the  next 
planned  launch  is  set  for  December  6 


"It  was  really 
excitiiTg,  but  also 
kind  of  scary  too." 


at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 

The  shuttle,  which  takes  huge  risks 
just  to  achieve  Earth  Orbit,  and  the 
massively  over-budget  (and  scientifi- 
cally scaled-back)  International  Space 
Station  have  won  NASA  some  major 
criticism  in  recent  years.  Greg  Klerkx, 
author  of  the  critical  book  Lost  in  Space, 
contests  that  the  one-hundred  billion 
dollars  spent  on  the  still-incomplete 
ISS  (which  will  be  decommissioned 
in  2016)  could  have  been  better  spent 
investing  in  more  ambitious  programs 
or  developing  commercial  access  to 
space,  calling  NASA's  massive  bureau- 
cracy "a  lumbering  dinosaur  that  has 
by  virtue  of  its  size  and  reputation  sur- 
vived its  evolutionary  window." 

Dr.  Zee  is  more  diplomatic  (UTIAS 
partners  with  NASA  on  some  proj- 
ects), but  acknowledges  that  NASA 
has  "evolved  into  a  more  complex  or- 
ganization since  the  Apollo  Program." 

So  what's  next  for  NASA?  Accord- 
ing to  President  Bush,  it's  back  to  the 
Moon.  NASA's  upcoming  Project  Con- 
stellation plans  to  see  four  astronauts 
walk  on  the  Moon  by  2020  and  then 
possibly  venture  on  to  Mars.  So  why  is 
it  going  to  take  NASA  13  years  to  get 


to  the  Moon  this  time,  when  they  did 
it  back  in  1969,  only  seven  years  after 
Kennedy  famously  proposed  the  Apol- 
lo program? 

Dr.  Zee  acknowledged  that  "it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram like  Apollo  right  now."  The  rea- 
son, he  thinks  is  a  lack  of  political  will: 
"people,  society,  the  everyday  person 
has  to  find  value  in  it.  Otherwise,  it's 
never  going  to  actually  happen."  Since 
there  is  no  space-race  like  there  was 
in  the  1960s,  there  is  nothing  pushing 
politicians  to  back  risky  and  ambitious 
projects  like  Apollo.  But  there  may  be 
a  space  race  brewing. 

In  2003,  China  became  the  third 
country  to  independently  launch  a  hu- 
man into  orbit.  Now  the  Chinese  are 
planning  to  land  taikonauts  (their  term 
for  astronauts)  on  the  Moon  as  part  of 
their  Lunar  Exploration  Program.  Just 
two  weeks  ago,  NASA  head  Michael 
Griffin  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
stated,  "1  personally  believe  that  China 
will  be  back  on  the  Moon  before  we 
are.  1  think  when  that  happens,  Ameri- 
cans will  not  like  it,  but  they  will  just 
have  to  not  like  it." 

Could  he  be  telling  the  truth,  or  is 
this  just  an  attempt  to  rattle  some  sa- 
bres and  stir  up  some  good  old-fash- 
ioned, rocket-boosting  fear?  While 
Dr.  Zee  understandably  didn't  want 
to  speculate  on  this  intensely  politi- 
cal situation,  he  did  have  this  to  say: 
"the  way  we  build  nanosats  and  mic- 
rosats  is  very  similar  to  the  'just  do  it' 
approach  of  the  Apollo  era.  We  draw 
similarities  there,  which  is  why  we  are 
big  fans  of  the  Apollo  program."  In  the 
end,  Dr.  Zee's  cryptic  comment  might 
be  right:  a  new  space  race  with  the  Chi- 
nese might  be  just  what  NASA  needs 
to  return  to  its  glory  days  of  launching 
ambitious  and  inspiring  missions  to 
other  worlds. 


The  MOST  space  telescope,  launched  In  2003  and  still  functioning  today,  was  UTIAS'  first 
launch  to  earth  orbit.  Another  U  of  T  built  satellite,  CanX-2,  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  in 
December  or  January. 


Asked  if  he  would  one  day  like  to 
travel  into  space,  Dr.  Zee  replied, 
"Probably  not.  Now  that  I've  seen  the 
other  side,  actually  having  built  space- 
systems,  it's  a  bit  scary.  People  don't 
realize  all  the  things  that  go  into  devel- 


oping a  spacecraft.  Once  you've  seen 
that  side,  you're  more  hesitant.  It's  a 
strange  statement,  1  know,  but  I  prefer 
home." 

Check  out  UTIAS/SFL  at  utias-sfl.net 
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A  new  kind  of  old  sciiool 


University  of  Toronto's  Hip  Hop  Headz  still  holding  it  down  after  four  years 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Hip-hop  is  an  often  misunderstood 
cultural  phenomenon.  Much  of 
what  we  know  about  it  is  an  incom- 
plete picture  strung  together  from 
two-second  break-dancing  clips 
on  Coca  Cola  commercials,  or  the 
watered-down  MC  battles  on  106 
and  Park  or  Much  Music.  But  these 
two-dimensional  images  are  only 
half-truths,  catering  to  a  society 
obsessed  with  its  exotic  elements 
like  a  kind  of  ghetto  Orientalism  to 
borrow  a  word  from  Edward  Said. 

But  hip-hop  was  not  meant  to 
be  commoditised  so  it  could  be 
bought  and  sold  in  pieces — it's  for 
everyone  to  be  able  to  experience 
freely,  as  a  whole. 

"I  think  a  lot  of  people  have  this 
conception  of  hip  hop  that  is  com- 
pletely skewed  by  what  they  see  on 
TV,"  says  Daniel  Farb,  President  of 
U  of  T's  Hip  Hop  Headz,  a  student- 
run  organization  promoting  aspects 
of  the  culture  often  unnoticed  by 
mainstream  audiences.  "They  think 
it's  all  about  guns,  ho's,  cars,  and 
gang  wars,  which  usually  prejudices 
them  against  it.  But  in  reality  hip- 
hop  really  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  these  things,  and  is  really  the 
antithesis  to  all  of  that." 

So  what  is  hip-hop? 

"At  its  essence  it's  an  art  form,  a 
mode  of  expression  for  people  who 
didn't  necessarily  have  a  voice  be- 
fore," Farb  continues,  "Basically 
it  can  be  broken  down  into  four 
main  elements:  emceeing  or  rap- 
ping, DJing,  graffiti,  and  b-boying 
or  break-dancing."  Farb,  himself  a 
local  rapper  under  the  name  MC 
FUBB  (pronounced  foo-ob),  is  a 
strong  proponent  of  all  five  ele- 
ments. His  organization  is  heavily 
involved  in  promoting  the  culture 
and  generally  educating  casual 


students  about  its  merits.  "Basi- 
cally when  the  organization  start- 
ed there  wasn't  a  huge  hip-hop 
presence  on  campus,"  Farb  recalls, 
"There  wasn't  a  cohesive  commu- 
nity promoting  hip  hop  culture, 
just  a  bunch  of  individual  'Headz' 
representing,  which  is  how  we  got 
our  name  in 


the  first  place,  because  we  were 
trying  to  bring  together  like-mind- 
ed individuals." 

But  what  exactly  is  a  Hip  Hop 
Head? 

"A  Hip  Hop  Head  is  anyone  who 
has  their  mind  on  hip  hop,"  says 
fellow  Head  and  self  proclaimed 
"hype  man"  Kaveesh  Dissanayaka, 


"You  don't  necessarily  have  to  be 
someone  in  the  music  industry, 
you  don't  even  have  to  be  a  DJ  or 
MC,  basically  if  you  support  hip- 
hop  and  it's  something  that's  part 
of  your  life  then  you're  a  Hip  Hop 
Head  in  some  way." 

Hip  Hop  Headz  is  one  of  the  73 
campus  groups  recognized  by  the 


Student  Affairs  Office.  The  orga- 
nization is  in  its  fourth  year  of  ex- 
istence, but  has  faced  significant 
turnover  the  past  year  with  the 
graduation  of  its  former  execs. 
Throughout  all  these  changes, 
however,  their  goals  and  objectives 
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//THE  416  ON  HIP  HOP  HEADZ 


Movie  Screening  of  Wild  Style 

October  18,8:00  p.m.  at  Sid  Smith 
(SEE  iiipliopheadz.ca  for  details) 

Tfie  very  first  hip-hop  motion  picture 
featuring  some  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement  like  Fab  Five  Freddy,  Rock 
Steady  Crew,  The  Cold  Crush  Broth- 
ers, and  Grandmaster  Flash.  A  movie 
about  the  emerging  graffiti  scene  in 
Manhattan,  and  a  group  of  inner  city 
kids  trying  to  find  their  artistic  voice. 


Hip  Hop  Headz  and  Black/Rap.com 
Present:  H3LL0WEEN  JUMPOFF 

October  27th  at  Tangerine  Lounge 
Doors  Open  at  10  p.m.:  5  dollar  cover 
with  costume,  10  dollars  without. 
Featuring  DJ  IXPLISITAND  DJ  BIG 
JACKS  on  the  Is  and  2s 
Party  Emcee's,  MC  FUBB  and  Bozack 
Free  t-shirt  and  TV  giveaways. 


INFO: 


Hip  Hop  Headz  @  U  of  T  is  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  promotion, 
growth,  and  expression  of  hip  hop  cul- 
ture in  all  of  its  various  elements  (MC, 
DJ,  B-boy/B-girl,  Graf,  BeatBox,  etc). 
We  host  charity  events,  open  mics,  DJ 
competitions,  jams,  and  much,  much 
more! 

Mr.  Daniel  Farb,  President 

Hip  Hop  Headz  (H3) 

169  Augusta  Avenue,  Apt.  107 

Toronto,  ON  M5T2L4 

Phone:  647-201-9161 

Email:  daniel.farb@utoronto.ca 

Web:  http://www.hiphopheadz.ca 
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//BREAKIN'  IT  DOWN 


There's  a  richer  hip-hop  lexicon  than  what 
you  here  on  TV.  Contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, knowing  what  bling  or  ho's  are  does  not 
make  an  expert  in  hip-hop  lingo,  so  here's 
some  useful  terms  in  case  you  ever  find  your- 
self in  —or— at  a  jam. 

Battle:  Often  associated  with  emceeing  and  b- 
boying,  the  act  by  which  two  people  (or  crews) 
test  their  skills  against  each  other  in  a  head  to 
head  competition.  In  rapping  battles,  one  em- 
cee usually  tries  to  diss  or  downplay  his  op- 
ponent's abilities  in  order  to  gain  victory.  In  b- 
boying,  the  winner  is  usually  the  individual  or 
crew  that  displays  the  best  combinations  (sets 
of  moves),  which  may  also  include  insults.  The 
best  instances  of  this  are  in  the  classic  films 
Beat  Street  and  Electric  Bugaloo,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  You  Got  Served. 

B-boy:  Short  for  break-boy;  originally  used 
solely  to  describe  break-dancers,  since  they 
danced  to  the  break  (or  percussion)  sound 
of  a  record.  It  has  since  become  extended  to 
Include  all  people  devoted  to  hip-hop  culture 


and  acts  interchangeably  with  the  idea  of  a 
"true  head"  as  someone  who  is  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  hip-hop  culture. 

Being  served:  a  term  which  is  synonymous 
with  being  dissed  or  defeated,  usually  in  a 
battle.  Possibly  derived  from  the  expression 
"serving  them  their  food"  or  making  them  eat 
their  words.  In  b-boying.  It  refers  to  a  deroga- 
tory hand  gesture  whereby  an  individual  after 
completing  a  set,  places  a  cupped  hand  in 
front  of  an  opponents  mouth  in  a  suggestive 
manner,  indicative  of  a  sexual  act. 

Bomb:  A  term  used  in  graffiti,  which  refers  to 
the  act  of  putting  up  a  work  of  art  on  a  pub- 
lic wall.  This  can  either  be  a  really  simple 
work,  like  a  tag  which  the  writer  prepares 
beforehand,  in  which  case  it  is  referred  to 
as  a  "throwup."  It  can  also  be  a  more  com- 
plex, time-consuming  "piece"  —  short  for 
masterpiece. 

Cypher:  May  be  literal  or  an  imaginary.  Usually 
refers  to  the  form  that  a  crowd  of  people  take 


when  participating  in  or  watching  a  b-boy  bat- 
tle or  rap  session.  A  cipher  can  be  used  even 
when  there  is  no  discernible  circle  formed.  In 
such  a  case,  the  cypher  refers  to  the  group  of 
people  rather  than  the  shape. 

Emcee  or  NIC:  in  the  early  1970s,  the  term 
"MC"  became  associated  with  what  would 
eventually  become  known  as  the  rapper  in 
hip-hop/rap  music.  Originally,  the  term  simply 
stood  for  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  MC  uses 
rhyming  verses,  whether  pre-written  or  free- 
styled,  to  introduce  and  praise  the  DJ  he  or 
she  works  with  in  order  to  hype  up  the  crowd. 
As  hip-hop  progressed,  the  title  MC  has  been 
thought  to  mean  a  number  of  acronyms  such 
as  "Microphone  Controller,"  "Mic  Checka," 
"Music  Commentator,"  and  one  who  "Moves 
the  Crowd." 

Jump  off:  A  person,  place  or  thing  that  is 
considered  "off  the  chain"  or  "the  bomb" 

Set:  A  practiced,  pre-rehearsed  set  of  lyrical 
or  musical  moves  and  compositions,  per- 


formed by  either  a  b-boy,  an  MC,  or  a  DJ  with 
a  clear-cut  structure  containing  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  end. 

Off  the  top  or  Freestyle:  a  term  used  in  em- 
ceeing for  someone  who  raps  spontaneous- 
ly, saying  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind, 
and  fitting  it  in  a  coherent  rhyme  scheme. 
This  is  contrasted  with  written  raps,  though 
there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
about  how  much  freestyle  is  actually  im- 
provised and  spontaneous  and  how  much 
is  premeditated.  The  best  freestylers  are 
those  that  give  the  most  convincing  appear- 
ance of  having  come  purely  off  the  top. 

Vibe:  The  feeling  of  oneness  and  sense  of 
community  between  Hip  Hop  Headz  when 
everyone  seems  to  come  together  to  the 
music.  One  of  the  dominant  motifs  in  the 
hip-hop  culture,  where  an  event  or  jam  is 
judged  by  the  type  of  vibe  it's  able  to  cre- 
ate through  its  combination  of  music  and 
atmosphere. 
— MARKVELOSO 
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remain  the  same:  to  provide  a  ven- 
ue within  U  of  T  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  experiencing  the  rich  and 
diverse  culture  that  hip  hop  has  to 
offer.  This  can  sometimes  be  a  dic- 
ey proposition  on  a  campus  that 
would  much  rather  "rock  out"  than 
top-rock  (a  form  of  dance),  but  in 
a  city  as  multicultural  as  Toronto, 
the  group  will  always  have  a  place 
in  the  grander  scheme  of  things. 

They  were  front  and  centre  at 
this  year's  Frosh  Week  festivities, 
where  they  entertained  and  en- 
ticed curious  onlookers  with  music 
and  free  pizza.  Despite  their  small 
numbers  and  limited  financial  re- 
sources, the  group  is  usually  able 
to  generate  a  lot  of  positive  inter- 
est by  throwing  events  such  as  last 
year's  Open  Mike  Night  at  the  Cat's 
Eye  in  Victoria  College.  It  was  an 
event  designed  to  give  exposure 
to  up-and-coming  rappers  and 
spoken  word  artists  from  around 
the  city,  and  received  a  very  good 
response  from  attendees  for  its 
relaxed  atmosphere,  intimate  set- 
ting, and  the  talent  of  some  of  the 
artists  who  performed.  Other  ele- 
ments of  hip-hop,  such  as  DJ  show- 
cases, figure  prominently  into  this 
year's  schedule,  with  a  Halloween 
Jam  taking  place  on  October  27  at 
Tangerine  Lounge. 

First-timers  will  tell  you  that 
these  events  are  very  little  like 
what  you'd  expect  from  a  hip  hop 
event.  As  Daniel  Farb  says:  "If  you 
go  to  a  hip-hop  concert  you're 
going  to  see  all  sorts  of  different 
people,  different  races  and  creeds, 
especially  in  the  Toronto  scene.  It's 
very  inclusive,  and  this  is  the  kind 
of  message  we  want  to  promote." 

As  a  grassroots  hip-hop  organi- 
zation. Hip  Hop  Headz  could  not 
be  further  removed  from  the  stock 
gangster-rapper  characters  we  see 
in  movies  and  magazines.  They  are 
part  of  a  new  wave  of  conscious 
hip  hop,  and  view  themselves  as  a 
complex  cultural  movement  rather 
than  just  a  phase  or  trend,  Farb 
says. 

"There's  more  creative  power 
in  hip-hop  than  just  in  the  music, 
within  the  culture  it  can  create 
change  as  well,  positive  changes 
outside  in  the  real  world.  And 
that's  part  of  what  we're  trying 
to  perpetuate  in  Hip  Hop  Headz... 
a  positive  change,  so  that  we  can 
advance  the  culture.  Maybe  on  the 
U  of  T  campus  there's  not  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  really  into  hip-hop. 
But  of  those  people  that  are,  we 
want  there  to  be  some  kind  of  orga- 
nization that  they  can  get  involved 
with  and  express  themselves." 


Who  says  you  can't  have  it  all? 


$ 


10.000 

cash  back 

on  your  tuition  costs! 


You  can. 


After  you  graduate  you  want  more  than  just  a  job,  you  want  a  life  to  go  with  it. 
If  you  work  in  New  Brunswick  you  get  both.  Plus  you  can  get  up  to  $10,000 
cash  back  on  your  education  costs.  Use  that  money  any  way  you  want  to 
make  your  life  here  even  better. 

For  more  information,  go  to  New&Nouveau- 
WWW.GNB.Ca,  keyword:  Finance    ^^F^^^^  . 
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47  and  counting. . . 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


With  their  loss  to  Windsor  over 
the  weekend  being  their  47th  con- 
secutive, the  Varsity  Blues  have 
officially  entered  Andy  Stitzer  ter- 
ritory. Losing  to  a  team  called  the 
Lancers  has  enough  phallic  con- 
notations as  is,  but  if  the  men's 
football  team  and  Steve  Carrel's 


character  from  The  40-Year-Old 
Virgin  share  one  thing  in  common 
it's  this:  both  have  very  little  to  no 
game  whatsoever,  and  both  have 
gone  a  very  long  time  without  get- 
ting any. 

U  of  T's  football  team  has  be- 
come its  own  version  of  the  40- 
year-old  virgin,  a  lovable  loser. 
Sure,  you  want  to  laugh  some- 
times at  just  how  bad  they  are. 


but  part  of  you  also  can't  help  but 
empathize,  even  root  for  the  un- 
derdog to  finally,  well,  get  lucky. 

Throughout  the  streak,  luck  has 
not  been  on  the  Blues'  side.  They 
have  been  outscored  by  an  aver- 
age of  52-11,  and  even  lost  72-0  on 
two  separate  occasions.  Still,  it's 
the  close  games  that  will  haunt 
the  team  if  and  when  they  break 
the  record  next  weekend  against 


m 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


Wednesday,  October  10 

Women  vs.  Ryerson  -  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Ryerson  -  8:15  p.m. 

WATER  PQLQ- Athletic  Centre  SQ  ip  pppi 
Wednesday,  October  10 

Meti  vs.  York  -  7:15  p.m. 
Women  vs.  York  -  8:45  p.m. 

Friday,  October  12 

Men  vs.  Laurentian  -  8:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  October  13 

Men  vs.  Carleton  -  2:00  p.m. 

FIELD  HOCKEY  -  Varsity  Centre 
Saturday,  October  13 

Women  vs.  Carleton  - 10:45  a.m. 
Women  vs.  Waterloo  5:45  p.m. 
Sunday,  October  14 
Women  vs.  Guelph  -  5:15  p.m. 

ICE  HOCKEY  -  Varsity  Arena 
Saturday,  October  13 

Women  vs.  Brock  -  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  October  14 

Women  vs.  Guelph  -  7:30  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 


the  Western  Mustangs. 

Against  Windsor,  for  instance, 
the  Blues  seemed  poised  to  end 
their  five-year  dry  spell  (some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of 
2,177  days).  It  seemed  like  the 
perfect  opportunity,  as  the  Wind- 
sor Lancers  were  the  last  team  U 
of  T  defeated,  all  the  way  back  on 
October  13,  2001.  Unfortunately, 
on  this  night  history  would  not 
repeat  itself.  Windsor,  already 
ahead  23-7  at  halftime,  coasted 
to  a  42-21  win  over  the  Blues  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  2,109  at  Varsity 
Centre.  Lancers  running-back  Da- 


ryl  Stephenson,  who  set  an  OUA 
career  rushing  record  last  week, 
had  two  first-half  touchdowns 
and  registered  223  yards  rushing 
on  21  carries  before  leaving  the 
game  with  an  ankle  injury  early  in 
the  second  half.  Stephenson's  re- 
placement was  Paul  Lefaive,  who 
scored  a  touchdown  and  added 
119  yards  on  19  carries. 

There's  no  shortage  of  men's 
football  coverage  these  days. 
Type  in  U  of  T  and  streak  in  any 
search  engine  and  you're  likely  to 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


WHERE  IS  THE  LOVE?  A  Varsity  Blues  player  seen  here  being  tackled  by  a  Windsor 
player.  The  football  team  has  been  getting  hammered  by  the  media  lately  as  well. 


orkCabin 

the  outpost  for  green  work 
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find  enough  articles  to  make  your 
own  failures  seem  just  a  little 
more  endurable.  It's  a  sad  story 
for  the  once-proud  Varsity  Blues 
football  team,  a  program  that  in 
its  130  years  of  existence  has  won 
four  Grey  Cup  championships, 
two  Vanier  Cup  titles  and  25  Yates 
Cup  crowns. 

How  bad  has  it  been?  It's  tough- 
going  when  Bruce  Kid  (Dean  of 
Physical  Education)  starts  ring- 
ing off  the  platitudes  and  sports 
cliches. 

"You  win  a  few  and  you  lose  a 
few,"  Kidd  said  during  one  inter- 
view, "but  the  ones  that  hurt  the 
most  are  the  ones  that  are  rained 


out.  It's  better  to  be  in  the  game 
than  anything  else." 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Kidd, 
is  he  serious?  To  quote  Carrell's 
reaction  after  flying  through  a 
billboard:  "There  were  two  sides 
to  that  billboard,  and  they  both 
hurt  equally."  We  believe  that  at 
some  point  the  Blues  will  win — 
hey,  even  a  blind  squirrel  can  find 
a  nut  every  now  and  then.  But 
there's  gotta  be  a  better  party 
line  than  essentially  claiming, 
"It's  not  whether  you  win  or  lose, 
but  how  you  play  the  game."  It  is 
disengenuous  considering  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
much  ballyhooed  Varsity  Centre 
~  a  symbol  of  U  of  T's  supposed 
dedication  to  athletics.  Just  a 


few  years  after  trying  to  fold  the 
football  team  in  the  first  place,  it 
seems  like  an  over  compensation 
of  sorts. 

If  the  streak  has  had  one  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  campus,  it  has 
operated  as  an  awesome  conver- 
sation starter.  AH  throughout  U 
of  T,  awkward  silences  can  now 
be  eliminated  with  the  simple 
phrase,  "So  our  football  team's 
pretty  bad,  eh?"  And  so,  through 
the  Blues,  friendships  are  formed. 
It's  a  heart  warming  story  to  be 
sure.  After  all,  Andy  Stitzer  only 
had  to  wait  40  years  to  reach  the 
promised  land.  In  comparison, 
the  Blues'  streak  hasn't  been  quite 
that  long.  But  when  you're  not  get- 
ting any,  6  years  can  feel  like  40. 


'LCZUK'  YOU'VE  GOT  SOME  'SPLAININ'  TO  DO!  A  contrite  Chris  Kowalczuk  walks  off  the 
field  after  his  Blues  loss  to  Windsor. 
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Portraits  of  the  insane 


Sheila  Heti 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  VARSITY 


Sheila  Heti  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  2001.  Since  then,  she  has  published 
two  books  of  fiction,  The  Middle  Stories  and  Tic- 
knor.  While  an  undergraduate,  she  conducted 
a  series  of  interviews  titled  Portraits  of  the  In- 
sane. She'd  approach  someone  on  campus  who 
seemed  interesting  (or  awful)  and  ask  if  they 
wanted  to  answer  some  questions  for  a  project 
she  was  doing.  She  asked  the  same  questions 
of  everyone  and  taped  these  interviews,  which 
often  lasted  an  hour.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  interview  with  "Bob,"  a  lumber- 
ing, red-headed  boy. 

The  complete  interview  can  be  read  on  her 
website,  including  an  article  she  wrote  for  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  about  how  and  why 
she  conceived  of  the  project. 

Have  you  ever  stolen  anything? 
No,  actually  I  haven't.  I've  taken  a  few  things 
around  the  house  like  my  parent's  pop  and 
stuff  like  this — the  diet  cola  that  my  brother 
and  I  aren't  supposed  to  drink,  but  that's  pretty 
much  it. 

Do  you  see  yourself  as  inherently  different  from 
people  or  essentially  the  same? 
In  a  lot  of  things  I  see  myself  as  different  'cause 
1  look  at  things  differently.  I'm  not  sure  if  this  is 
partly  because  I'm  left-handed,  but  I've  noticed 
that  I  seem  to  see  the  world  differently.  Even 
people  I've  known  for  years,  friends  from  grade 


school,  I  see  things  differently  from  them,  prob- 
ably because  I  am  in  a  minority  group-being  a 
lefty  or  red-headed  or  whatever. 

What  is  the  basic  fallacy  you  have  about  the 
way  other  people  operate? 
Well  it's  probably  the  fact  that  I  see  people  who 
are  totally  calm  and  relaxed  and  can  handle 
anything,  and  they're  probably  not,  because 
a  lot  of  times  I  can  look  like  I'm  calm  and  re- 
laxed and  in  control  of  everything,  and  I  have 
no  idea  what's  going  on,  and  they  may  be  go- 
ing through  the  exact  same  things  as  me.  They 
may  not  know  what's  going  on  but  they  don't 
want  to  act  like  it. 

Who  do  you  most  resent? 
The  people  I  most  resent  are  the  typical  sports 
jocks  who  just  walk  though  everything  in  life, 
have  great  athletic  ability,  and  do  things  so 
easily,  like  shoot  a  hockey  puck  and  get  it  into 
the  net  every  single  time,  or  shoot  a  basket  and 
make  it  every  time,  things  that  1  can't  really  do. 
I'm  not  that  adept  at  sports  and  I  resent  people 
who  are  good  at  sports  mainly  because  a  lot  of 
them  also  have  the  cocky  attitude  to  go  with 
it. 

Who  do  you  most  resent  for  normalising  your 
personality? 

I'd  say  as  far  as  normalising  my  personality, 
I'd  have  to  probably  resent  myself  for  doing  it 
'cause  1  want  to  fit  in  with  the  group  and  1  don't 
want  to  be  a  total  outcast  and  1  want  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  people,  so  if  there's  any- 


body to  resent  or  blame  for  it  it's  me. 
Why  should  someone  like  you? 
Well  they  should  like  me  because  for  the  most 
part  because  I'm  a  nice  guy.  Nice  guys  tend  to 
finish  last  and  what  also  fits  in  with  being  a 
nice  guy  is  being  last  in  a  lot  in  things.  I've  al- 
ways been  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  that's 
where  nice  guys  tend  to  end  up. 

In  what  way  are  you  most  a  fraud? 

Probably  just  the  little  lies  that  I  tell  to  make  my 

life  seem  more  interesting. 

When  did  you  first  discover  lying? 
That  probably  was  when  I  started  getting  a  pa- 
per route,  because  I  noticed  when  I  told  people 
these  little  stories  about  my  life,  they  were  very 
interested  and  I  might  get  a  slightly  bigger  tip, 
and  I  thought,  "Okay  this  is  a  pretty  good  deal." 
It  was  a  shorter  matter  of  time  before  I  used  up 
all  my  actual  stories  so  I  started  making  things 
up.  And  when  I  made  things  up,  it  seemed  to 
work  just  as  well  if  not  better,  because  the  sto- 
ries had  a  better  ring  to  them.  I  took  these  sto- 
ries from  TV,  so  they  would  have  the  nice  little 
wrap-up  you  have  in  sitcoms  stories,  rather 
than  real  life  which  can  be  rather  open-ended. 

How  can  you  even  be  sure  of  who  you  are? 
Well,  who  are  you  is  a  present-tense  thing,  it's 
exactly  who  are  at  that  particular  moment,  it's 
not  who  you  were,  it's  not  who  you  will  be,  so 
the  easiest  way  to  be  sure  of  who  you  are  is  to 
look  at  yourself  from  the  moment  and  that  way 
you'll  know  exactly  who  you  are. 
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HELP  WANTED 


SELF-MOTIVATED  STUDENT 

To  put  up  posters  on  campus.  Work  on 
your  own  schedule.  Good  pay.  Call  for 
details!  416-960-9042. 

LOVING  COUPLE  TRYING  TO 
START  A  FAMILY 

Egg  donor  needed  to  make  wishes  and 
dreams  come  true.  If  interested,  please 
call  514-935-4897. 

HELP  WANTED 

Popular  university  students  who  are 
energetic,  social  and  outgoing  individu- 
als are  needed  to  work  as  paid  promot- 
ers for  downtown  Toronto  nightclub. 
Promoters  who  fit  our  criteria  can  make 
S200-$500  per  night.  If  you're  a  hot  com- 
modity on  campus  and/or  clubland  this 
is  a  no-brainer  for  you.  Call  416  879  3820 
or  email  pilotmgmt@yahoo.com  for 
more  info.  Start  today! 

LOOKING  FOR  CHALLENGING  AND 
REWARDING  VOLUNTEER  EXPERIENCE? 

Distress  Centres  of  Toronto  need  volun- 
teers to  provide  emotional  support,  crisis 
intervention  and  suicide  prevention 
seA'ices  on  24/7  distress  and  crisis  lines. 
Comprehensive  training  provided.  Visit 
www.torontodistresscentre.com  <http:// 
wvm.torontodistresscentre.com/>  or  call 
the  Centre  near  you  for  more  information: 
Scarborough  (416)  439-0744,  North  York 
(416)  486-3180,  Downtown  (416)  598-0166. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYH00D.COM 

Go  to  www.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  of  U  of  T  campus. 
www.myhood.ca 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Busi- 
ness, Accounting,  History,  Philosophy, 
PoliSci,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Econom- 
ics, Business  Administration,  and  many 
more  subjets!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet'.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

From  beginner  to  advanced.  Fluent  in 
Cantonese  and  Mandarin.  Please  call  416- 
925-.5920. 


TUTORING 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmpatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for 
non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces) 
of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 

Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email. 
DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 
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Battle  for  Burma 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Hundreds  of  Torontonians  marched 
to  protest  atrocities  committed  by 
the  military  junta  in  Burma  (officially 
called  the  Union  of  Myanmar).  March- 
ers demanded  the  immediate  release 
of  all  political  prisoners  held  by  the 
junta,  including  Aung  Sun  Suu  Kyi,  the 
Burmese  elected  leader,  who  was  never 
allowed  to  take  office.  The  march  was 
part  of  the  Oct.  6  Global  March  for  the 
People  of  Burma,  a  global  movement 
for  democracy  in  Burma. 

"The  outrageous  actions  of  the  gen- 
erals and  the  support  given  to  them 
by  India  and  China  solicit  a  struggle 
for  democracy  in  the  region,"  said 
Paul  Copeland  of  the  Toronto  Burma 
Roundtable,  one  of  organizers  of  the 
demonstration.  "Regardless  of  where 
you  are,  this  is  a  concern  for  the  cause 
of  democracy." 

BBC  reports  that  the  State  Peace  and 
Development  Council's  19-year-old  mil- 
itary government  has  arrested  up  to 
10,000  dissidents  over  the  last  month, 
including  thousands  of  monks  in  a 
democratic  movement  that  has  been 
growing  amidst  escalating  military  vio- 
lence against  It. 

Protesters  have  brought  interna- 
tional attention  to  what  many  feel  is  an 
illegitimate  government.  The  first  ever 
Burmese  elections,  held  in  1990,  saw 
Aung  Sun  Suu  Kyi's  National  Democrat- 
ic League  win  392  out  of  489  seats  in 
the  national  parliament.  The  election's 
results  were  rejected  by  SPDC,  then 
called  the  State  Law  and  Order  Coun- 
cil. 

The  current  wave  of  protests,  spear- 
headed by  monks  and  nuns,  began 
when  the  government  decided  to  re- 
move fuel  subsidies,  setting  off  a  series 
of  demonstrations  against  the  result- 
ing jump  in  food  prices  and  costs  of 
other  basic  necessities. 

Military  governments  have  ruled 
Burma  since  1962,  when  General  Ne 
Win  overthrew  an  unpopular,  collaps- 


A  FLAME  IN  DARKNESS:  Hundreds  observed  a  moment  of  silence  for  those  killed  in 
Burma's  struggle  over  democracy.  Demonstrators  marched  from  the  Chinese  embassy 
(China  supports  the  Burmese  military  junta)  to  Queen's  Park  on  Oct.  6. 


ing  democracy  led  by  the  prime  min- 
ister U  Nu.  The  short-lived  democracy 
had  lasted  only  14  years,  and  never 
flourished,  since  the  British  adminis- 
tration was  forced  out  in  1948. 

"We  are  trying  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic country  in  Burma,"  said  rally  or- 
ganizer Minthura  Wynn,  a  former  activ- 
ist during  the  1988  movement  in  Burma 


which  was  crushed  when  the  SLORC 
took  over  the  state.  "1  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  some  support  among  the 
concerned  Canadian  citizens." 

The  88  Generation  Students,  activ- 
ists like  Minthura  who  have  become 
associated  with  the  spirit  of  the  1988 

SEE  'JUNTA'  -  PG  3 
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Ontario,  the  morning  after 


Carol  Rodrlgues 


In  Trinity-Spadina,  the  provincial 
riding  that  encompasses  most  of  U 
of  T's  downtown  campus,  Rosario 
Marchese  of  the  NDP  has  won  a  41 
per  cent  majority.  This  riding  was 
one  of  only  five  that  voted  in  favour 
of  electoral  reform. 

The  riding  of  Toronto-Centre, 
which  encompasses  St.  Michael's 
and  Victoria  Colleges,  elected 
George  Smitherman  (Liberal). 
UTM's  Mississauga-Erindale  riding 
voted  in  favour  of  the  status  quo. 
The  riding  also  elected  a  Liberal 
MPP,  Harinder  Takhar,  as  did  UTSC's 
Pickering-Scarborough  East  riding, 
who  voted  Wayne  Arthurs  into  pro- 
vincial. UTSC's  riding,  meanwhile, 
was  also  the  most  vehemently  op- 
posed to  MMP,  with  63.5  per  cent  of 
voters  choosing  against  reform. 

Voter  turnout  across  the  province 
worsened  since  the  last  2003  elec- 
tion, dropping  from  56.9  per  cent  to 
52.8.  In  Trinity-Spadina,  however, 


turnout  improved  very  slightly, 
from  52  per  cent  to  52.6. 

While  there  is  no  objective  way 
to  determine  if  youth  voter  turnout 
has  increased  from  last  year,  poll- 
ing stations  ran  out  of  ballots  twice 
at  Ryerson  University,  a  sign  young 
adults  are  taking  an  increased  inter- 
est in  politics. 

McGuinty's  party  won  a  second 
consecutive  Liberal  majority  gov- 
ernment, a  feat  last  achieved  70 
years  ago  by  Mitchell  Hepburn. 

John  Tory  and  Frank  De  Jong, 
leaders  of  the  Progressive  Conser- 
vative and  Green  parties,  respec- 
tively, lost  their  own  ridings  and 
currently  do  not  hold  a  seat  in  pro- 
vincial parliament.  De  Jong,  leader 
of  the  Ontario  Greens  since  1993, 
has  never  won  a  parliamentary 
seat,  but  Tory's  defeat  sent  ripples 
through  the  PC  party  and  the  blue 
leader  has  announced  that  if  his 
party  asks  him  to,  he  will  resign. 

SEE  ELECTION' -PG  2 


ID  D  a 


How  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  voted  in  this 
election,  compared  to  the  last  time  around 


Toronto  (416) 


Ms 


Suburbs (905) 


2003 

2007 

+/- 

2003 

2007 

+/- 

Liberal 

51% 

45.6% 

-5.4% 

46.7% 

47.3% 

+0.6% 

PC 

26.3% 

24.1% 

-2.2% 

42.1% 

34.2% 

-7.9% 

NDP 

17.7% 

20.8% 

-h3.1% 

7.7% 

9.2% 

Green 

3.1% 

7.4% 

+U% 

2.3% 

8.3% 

+6.0% 

All  others 

1.9% 

2.1% 

+0.2% 

1.2% 

1.0% 

-0.2% 

Law  designs  unveiled 


Joshua  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Rotman  is  not  U  of  T's  only  profes- 
sional school  with  plans  for  a  new 
building.  The  Law  faculty  is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  major  structure  on  its 
current  site  facing  Queen's  Park  to 
create  more  space  to  house  faculty 
and  accommodate  students.  The 
faculty  has  no  plans  to  expand  its 
enrolment. 

The  new  structure  will  add  100,000 
square  feet  of  classrooms,  lecture 
halls,  and  faculty  offices  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $60  million.  Plans 
also  call  for  the  building  to  be  more 
accessible  for  students  with  dis- 
abilities. The  law  school  had  short- 
listed six  designs  was  and  now  has 
narrowed  the  field  to  three  Canada- 
based  firms. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  11,  the  finalists 
presented  detailed  models  of  their 
designs  at  Flavelle  House,  one  of  the 


law  school's  two  current  locations. 
About  70  people  attended  the  event, 
including  prominent  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  law  school,  the  Dean  of 
music,  students,  alumni,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
the  ROM. 


"One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  do 
was  to  invite  an  educated  conversa- 
tion with  our  students  who  are  very 
much  a  part  of  this,"  said  Mayo  Mo- 
ran,  dean  of  Law.  All  three  proposals 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  Philosopher's  Walk,  a  scenic  foot- 
path that  runs  through  the  down- 
town campus. 

"Space  can  make  your  spirit  soar  or 

SEE 'LAW -PG  5 


One  of  the  three  shortlisted  designs  for  the  law  faculty's  expansion. 
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The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

32nd  Annual  Book  Sale 

October  19-23,  2007 

Friday  October  19: 4  pm  -  9  pm 

(Admission  $S) 
Saturday  October  20: 10  am -8pm 
Sunday  October  21:  noon  -  8pm 
Monday  October  22: 10  am -8pm 
Tuesday  October  23:10  am -8pm 
(no  admission  charge  Sat  -  Tucs) 
cash  •  cheque  •  debit  ■  Amex  ■  Mastercard  ■ 
6  Hoskin  Avenue,  upstairs  in  Seeley  Hall 
Museum,  St  George  Subway,  or  Wellesley  Bus  94  to  the  door 
41 6  •  978  •  6750  www.trinity.utoronto.ca/booksale 


CANADA  LAW  PROM  MOmm 


The  Internationa  Education  ^dge 
to  U.K.  Law  Schools 


Interested  in  an  MA  that  Opens  Career  Doors? 
The  LLM  and  MA  Law  Degrees 

The  LLM  and  MA  Law  Opens  Career  Doors  in: 
•   Criminology  &  Criminal  Justice 
•   Immigration,  Human  Rights  and  Refugee  Advocacy 
•   Medical  Ethics  and  Health  Care  Information  &  Privacy 
•   Government  &  Non  Government  Organizations  (NGO's) 
•   Banking,  Finance  and  Corporate  Governance 
•   Economic  Regulation,  International  Relations  &  International  Trade 

Choose  one  of  these  Professional  Services  Provider  Routes 
•   Legal  Rights  Advocate 
•   Legal  Expert 
•    Commercial  Legal  Executive 
•   Policy  Advisor  &  Consultant  to  government  and  business 

Information  Session 

When:   Wednesday  October  17* 
Time:    7:00  PM  to  9:00  PM 

Place:    University  of  Toronto  ,  Health  Sciences  Building,  Room  100 

155  College  Street  (at  McCaul,  1  street  west  of  University  Ave.) 
TTC  Queen's  Park  Subway  Station  on  University  Line. 
Register  by  e-mailing: 
iohng  @canadalawf  roma  broad.com 
www.canadalawfromabroad.com 


Party  Time! 


Students  for  Barrier  Free  Access  cordially 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at. . . 

SFBA  Open  House 

Come  and  see  our  new  office  and  safe  space  for 
students  with  disabilities 

Bring  a  friend  and  mingle 
With  SFBA  staff,  board,  and  volunteers. 

Date:  Thursday,  October  25, 2007 
Time:  10:00  am  —  6:00  pm 
Location:  Suite  214 
170  St.  George  Street 
(NW  corner  of  St.  George  and  Bloor) 

SFBA  staff,  board,  and  volunteers  will  be  there  to  welcome  you. 

Refreshments  will  be  provided  throughout  the  day 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.sfba.ca . 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Toast  of  the  town,  or  a 
leaky  glass? 

A  recent  Globe  &  Mail  article  has 
reported  that  water  had  seeped 
through  the  ROM's  sparkling  new 
Michael  Lee-Chin  crystal  to  form 
puddles  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  the  museum,  and  in  the 
north  side  of  the  museum's  C5  res- 
taurant. Not  surprisingly,  this  news 
was  not  well  received  by  backers  of 
the  $270M  Renaissance  ROM  proj- 
ect that  includes  the  Crystal.  Hell 
hath  no  fury  like  the  ROM  scorned, 
as  shown  by  an  indignant  letter 
written  by  William  Thorsell,  CEO  of 
the  ROM,  who  slammed  the  Globe 
&  Mail  piece  for  giving  a  "mislead- 
ing" report.  According  to  Thorsell, 
the  building  has  proven  to  be  leak- 
proof,  with  "very  minor  exceptions 
as  final  details  are  being  complet- 
ed." 

The  opening  of  the  Michael  Lee- 
Chin  crystal  building  was  a  water- 
shed event  for  the  ROM,  marking  a 
new  "Crystal  Era."  The  building  will 
be  used  to  display  the  ROM's  three- 
dimensional  collections,  including 
dinosaurs,  textiles,  and  ethnology, 
opening  this  winter. 

As  Val  Ross  reported  in  the  pa- 
per of  record,  contractors  respon- 


sible for  installing  the  Crystal's 
cladding  had  warned  that  seams 
around  some  windows  might  leak. 
The  problem  areas  were  patched 
up  in  August. 
— MEHREEN  MAQSOOD 

Cancer  conferences 
cluster  on  campus 

On  Monday,  Oct.  15,  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  will  host  the  Ge- 
netic Update  Conference,  address- 
ing topics  such  as  stem  cells  and 
the  cause  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

The  speaker,  Sam  Rhine,  will  lec- 
ture 400  secondary  school  students 
and  teachers  from  over  20  schools 
across  the  GTA  about  new  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  genetics. 

Think  this  is  an  easy  way  to  get 
out  of  class  and  score  a  free  lunch? 
Think  again.  "Students  are  expect- 
ed to  take  notes  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions," said  Carolyn  Kolch,  commu- 
nications assistant  for  UTS. 

U  of  T  is  hosting  its  own  cancer 
talk  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  24,  at  the 
Gairdner  Foundation's  public  fo- 
rum, Advances  and  Opportunities 
in  Cancer  Prevention.  The  free  fo- 
rum will  take  place  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:15  p.m.  in  the  main  auditorium 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 


Sciences  (155  College  Street). 

Kolch  called  the  conference  a 
part  of  the  school's  larger  goal  to 
engage  the  community.  "It's  to  get 
students  further  involved  in  biol- 
ogy and  to  further  improve  our 
relationship  with  other  schools  in 
the  GTA." 
—JANE  BAO 

U  of  T  a  top  boss,  again 

U  of  T  might  screw  over  students, 
but  our  hallowed  institution  treats 
its  employees  well  enough  to  be 
named  one  of  Canada's  top  100  Em- 
ployers for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

The  list,  composed  by  Media- 
Corp  Canada,  Inc.,  is  not  numeri- 
cally ranked.  U  of  T  has  also  been 
named  a  Top  50  Employer  in  the 
GTA  for  the  second  •  consecutive 
year. 

The  university's  application  fo- 
cused on  attributes  such  as  the 
Multifaith  Centre,  the  career  devel- 
opment service,  and  the  personal 
counseling  service.  It  also  empha- 
sized U  of  T's  efforts  in  building 
relationships  with  the  surrounding 
community,  said  Angela  Hildyard, 
professor  and  VP  human  resources 
and  equity. 
— JB 


Massive  monolith  makes 
Massey  master .  .angry 


Joshua  Rubin 
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The  Rotman  School  of  Manage- 
ment's planned  new  building  on  St. 
George  Street  is  not  sitting  well  with 
its  neighbour,  Massey  College.  While 
the  move  will  relocate  the  Classics 
department,  CIUT  radio,  the  Sexual 
Education  and  Peer  Counseling  Cen- 
tre, and  the  adjacent  parking  lot,  stu- 
dents of  Massey  College  with  have  to 
put  up  with  numerous  annoyances 
in  their  backyard — the  new  struc- 
ture will  be  built  directly  to  the  west 
of  the  picturesque  college. 

John  Eraser,  the  master  of  Massey 
College,  evinced  displeasure  over 
the  prospect  of  the  proposed  10  to 
13-storey  tower  casting  a  shadow 


over  the  main  courtyard  where  stu- 
dents spend  much  of  their  spare 
time.  "It  will  just  be  gruesome  if  they 
get  that  height,"  he  told  the  Globe  & 
Mail.  "The  only  positive  thing  to  say 
about  this  is  it  will  block  our  view  of 
Robarts." 

Eraser  is  optimistic  that  Rotman's 
plans  will  fall  through.  "Many  proj- 
ects get  approval  but  don't  get 
done,"  he  said. 

While  this  has  certainly  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  as  with  the  46-sto- 
rey  condominium  proposed  by  the 
ROM  in  2005  that  was  cancelled  due 
to  fierce  community  opposition,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Massey  will  win 
this  battle.  Roger  Martin,  Rotman's 
dean,  has  relentlessly  pursued  the 
goal  of  positioning  Rotman  as  one 


of  the  best  in  the  world.  The  plans 
call  for  the  tower  to  be  completed 
by  2011,  and  by  2015  Rotman  hopes 
to  increase  its  faculty  and  student 
body  by  50  per  cent. 

Eraser  is  also  concerned  about 
noise  pollution  that  construction 
will  bring.  The  college  is  home  to 
60  graduate  students,  who  had  simi- 
lar thoughts.  "The  reality  is,  is  that 
with  any  project  of  this  kind  there 
are  both  positives  and  negatives," 
said  James  Harrington,  a  U  of  T  stu- 
dent. "In  this  case  it  seems  that  U  of 
T  believes  the  positive  implications 
of  a  brand  new  building  for  the  busi- 
ness school  far  outweigh  the  nega- 
tive ones  such  as  casting  a  shadow 
over  our  quad  or  generating  a  lot  of 
noise." 


'ELECTION'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

Analysts  have  suggested  that  To- 
ry's plan  to  extend  public  funding 
of  religious  schools,  a  promise  he 
withdrew  when  it  proved  unpopu- 
lar, may  have  cost  the  PC  party 
around  three  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

Though  the  Greens  did  not  win 
any  ridings,  they  saw  a  large  popu- 
lar vote  increase,  to  8.0  per  cent 
from  2.8  per  cent  in  2003. 

The  NDP  won  three  more  seats, 
growing  their  MPP  faction  from  sev- 
en to  10  and  increasing  their  share 
of  the  popular  vote  by  about  two 
per  cent. 

The  referendum  to  switch  to  a 
Mixed  Member  Proportional  elec- 
toral system  failed.  Had  the  referen- 
dum won  60  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  and  64  out  of  107  ridings,  On- 
tario would  have  adopted  a  new  pro- 
vincial voting  system  that  attempts 
to  balance  regional  concerns  with 
the  popular  vote.  The  MMP  refer- 


endum achieved  only  36.9  per  cent 
of  votes  and  won  a  majority  in  only 
five  ridings. 

Jen  Hassum,  chairperson  of  the 
Ontario  chapter  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  said  that 
younger  voters  who  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  the  reform  were 
outvoted  by  the  older  population. 

"Recent  polling  showed  that  67 
per  cent  of  voters  under  the  age 
of  35  supported  the  new  voting 
system,"  said  Hassum.  "Tonight's 
projected  defeat  of  Mixed  Member 
Proportional  reinforces  a  massive 
generational  divide  in  Ontario,"  she 
announced  on  election  night. 

Hassum  noted  that  though  Ontar- 
io's tuition  fees  are  among  Canada's 
highest,  provincial  funding  for  post- 
secondary  education  is  the  lowest 
in  the  country. 

Dr.  Peter  George,  chair  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  and 
president  of  McMaster  University, 
echoed  Hassum's  remarks.  He  said 
he  felt  lack  of  public  information 


and  awareness  on  the  referendum 
contributed  to  the  overwhelming 
support  for  the  existing  system. 

"I  think  discussions  around  ref- 
erenda of  that  kind  often  are  quite 
complex  and  it's  very  difficult  to  get 
the  real  proposed  improvements 
of  the  new  system  to  the  public," 
George  said.  "The  default  position 
in  such  situations  is  always  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  status  quo,"  he  add- 
ed. 

CFS-0,  COU,  and  the  Ontario  Un- 
dergraduate Student  Alliance  have 
voiced  hopes  that  pressure  on 
the  Liberals  will  force  their  major- 
ity government  to  take  up  issues  of 
post-secondary  education.  OUSA 
approved  of  the  Liberals'  "great 
strides"  in  funding  post-secondary 
education  and  student  aid  during 
their  past  four-year  mandate. 

Detailed  breakdown  of  the  voter 
turnout  at  the  different  polling  sta- 
tions across  campus  are  expected 
to  be  available  within  a  couple  of 
weeks. 
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//BURMA  IN  A  BOX 


1948:  British  colonizers 
leave  Burma. 


1962:  General  NeWin  seizes 
power  in  a  military  coup. 


1988:  Ne  Win  resigns.  8888  Uprising  brutally 
put  down,  SLORC  establishes  martial  law. 


1990:  First  democratic  election 
won  unanimously  by  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  overturned  by  SLORC. 


Feb  22, 2007:  First  demonstration 
against  SPOC's  ineptitude  and 
illegitimacy.  Nine  arrested. 


Sept  22:  Buddhist  institutions 
stop  services  to  members  of  the 
military. 


Sept  26:  The  Junta's  crackdown 
begins:  Curfews  and  ban  on 
gatherings  of  five  or  more  are 
put  into  effect 


Sept  28:  The  Junta  kills 
Japanese  journalist  Kenji  Nagai. 
Internet  is  blocked  off. 


Oct  11:  UN  Security  Council 
releases  a  statementto 
'deplore'  the  violence  in  Burma, 
urges  the  immediate  release  of 


prisoners. 


Aug  15:  SPDC  removes  fuel 
subsidies,  setting  off  a  series 
of  demonstrations  against  the 
resulting  inflation. 


Sept  24:  Largest  protest  the 
country  has  seen  in  20  years. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of 
people  range  from  30,000  to 
100,000. 


Sept  27:  Army  raids 
monasteries  and  arrests  700 
monks. 


Oct  2:  Ibrahim  Gambari  meets 
with  General  Than  Shwe  and 
Aung  Sun  Suu  Kyi  a  second  time. 


'JUNTA' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

Uprising,  have  made  the  Burmese 
democratic  movement  global. 

Under  Ne  Win's  so-called  socialist 
regime,  which  is  known  for  its  exces- 
sively patriotic  and  intolerant  policies, 
Burma's  economy  continued  a  down- 
ward trend,  becoming  one  of  the  poor- 
est in  South-East  Asia  and  being  brand- 
ed a  "Least  Developed  Country"  by  the 
World  Bank.  When  Ne  Win  resigned  in 
July  1988,  student  unions  had  risen  to 
try  and  establish  a  democracy  in  the 
country.  Suu  Kyi,  daughter  of  Aung 


Sun,  a  slain  leader  of  the  movement  for 
freedom  against  British  rule  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  this  movement.  How- 
ever, it  was  General  Saw  Maung,  of  the 
SPLOC  that  brutally  took  control. 

The  demonstrations  culminated  in 
Uprising  8888,  starting  on  August  8, 
1988  (the  number  8888  is  considered 
lucky)  and  ending  when  it  was  brutally 
razed  on  Sept.  18,  when  the  current 
junta  fired  on  crowds,  killing  thou- 
sands of  protestors. 

Minthura  has  been  imprisoned  by 
the  SPDC,  and  even  claims  to  have 
been  warned  and  followed  for  a  long 


time.  Following  the  1988  coup  d'etat 
by  Saw  Maung  the  All-Burma  Student 
Democratic  Front  was  formed  by  union 
leaders  like  Minthura. 

"1  was  living  in  the  jungle  on  and  off 
for  six  years,"  Minthura  told  The  Var- 
sity in  an  interview.  "My  responsibil- 
ity was  to  deliver  human  rights  and 
education  information  in  the  Mon  and 
Karen  states  (two  of  more  than  10  ma- 
jor ethnicities  in  Burma).  1  was  arrest- 
ed three  times,  then  in  1994  I  came  to 
Canada  to  get  legal  status,  and  to  con- 
tinue our  movement  internationally." 

In  Toronto,  Minthura  and  other  ac- 


tivists from  Burma  formed  the  Bur- 
mese Students  Democratic  Organiza- 
tion. 

"Torontonians  should  be  writing  to 
Harper  and  Maxine  Bernier  to  imple- 
ment a  sanction  against  Canadian 
Companies  doing  business  in  Burma, 
and  the  Burmese  government,"  says 
Copeland.  "Canadian  politicians  have 
said  a  great  deal  about  the  issue,  but 
nothing  is  yet  being  done.  We  should 
be  telling  our  representatives  to  get 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan  to  divest 
from  companies  that  work  in  Burma, 
for  example." 


Minthura  and  Copeland  both  point 
out  that  many  North  American  com- 
panies continue  to  invest  in  Burma, 
which  should  be  sanctioned.  "We 
want  Canada  to  support  UN  resolu- 
tions against  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment and  impose  sanctions  against 
companies  investing  there,  and 
against  the  [Burmese]  government," 
said  Minthura. 

"We  are  trying  to  prove  we  haven't 
given  up  yet."  The  way  Minthura 
sees  it,  88  Generation  Students  are 
still  very  much  alive. 


SMART  SMARTER 


(If  you  want  to  get  rich,  GET  SMARTER) 


Most  business  books  I've  read  contained  two  to  three  useable  Ideas, 
Get  Smarter  had  twenty  to  twenty-five  great  insights.  |  J 

Jon  Bloomberg,  34-year-old  security  analyst 


#1  National  Bestseller 

www.getsfnarterbook.com 
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If  you  remember  your  spaghetti  westerns,  the 
greatest  threat  to  a  cowboy  isn't  a  shootout — 
it's  the  settlements  slowly  encroaching  on  the 
frontier  and  his  way  of  life.  So  it  goes  in  the 
world  of  IT  at  U  of  T. 

Stefan  Zukotynski  doesn't  look  like  a  cowboy. 
He  wears  glasses  and  the  list  of  research  inter- 
ests on  his  web  site  includes  "plasma  assisted 
chemical  vapour  deposition  of  thin  film  amor- 
phous semiconductors."  Stefan  Zukotynski  is 
definitively  un-cowboy-like  in  every  way,  except 
in  his  relation  to  the  Learning  Management  Sys- 
tem known  as  CCNet. 

In  software  development,  "cowboy  coding" 
is  used  to  describe  a  distinctly  individualistic, 
go-it-alone  methodology.  CCNet — decidedly 
unflashy  and  functional — had  "cowboy"  writ- 
ten all  over  it.  Before  moving  to  U  of  T'S  Central 
Networking  Services  at  its  height,  the  server 
containing  a  large  portion  of  the  university's 
grades  was  kept  under  Zukotynski's  desk.  "It 
was  really  organic,"  says  Zukotynski,  "there 
was  never  any  marketing  push  or  anything  like 
that." 

In  the  2004-05  school  year,  1,856  courses  at  U 
of  T  used  CCNet  and  150,  mostly  confined  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  used  Blackboard.  But  as  of 
October,  according  to  the  Arts  &  Science  Vice- 
Dean  Students  Suzanne  Stevenson,  the  edge 
has  shifted  to  Blackboard  (58  per  cent  of  A&S 
courses,  as  opposed  to  CCNet 's  40  per  cent). 

When  Zukotynski  got  frustrated  trying  to  de- 
velop a  course  page  using  WebCT  (since  bought 
out  by  Blackboard)  in  2002,  he  enlisted  the  aid 
of  a  student,  Keyvan  Mohajer,  who  further  de- 
veloped the  software  after  graduation,  extend- 
ing usage  to  other  professors.  CCNet  was  born. 


Stefan  Zukotynski,  wrangler  of  CCNet,  cools  his  heels  in  the  office  at  the  centre  of  an  improvised  IT  empire. 


Zukotynski  argues  that  in  contrast  to  Black- 
board, CCNet  was  easy  for  professors  to  learn. 
"We  have  to  make  it  very  easy,  extremely  user 
friendly,  so  that  an  average  instructor  can  start 
using  it  quickly." 

In  June  2007  the  university  told  Zukotynski — 
and  all  U  of  T  instructors — that  CCNet  would 
not  be  receiving  university  support  this  year. 
When  they  came  back  to  Zukotynski  in  August, 
because  Blackboard  could  not  yet  carry  all 
the  university's  courses,  he  shot  back  with,  for 
the  first  time,  a  licensing  fee:  the  same  amount 


Blackboard  was  getting  per  course.  "That,  I 
think,  scared  them  out  of  their  minds."  No  rid- 
ing into  the  sunset  just  yet. 

His  is  a  compelling  story,  but  according  to 
Marden  Paul,  the  university's  director  of  stra- 
tegic computing,  CCNet  is  a  cowboy  competing 
with  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  LMSs  for  uni- 
versity resources.  Frontier  life  at  U  of  T  is  fast 
disappearing.  Settlement  encroaches. 

U  of  T's  IT  frontier  could  be  said  to  run  along 
the  very  unassuming  Galbraith  Road,  with  the 
Galbraith  Building  on  one  side  and  Simcoe  Hall 


on  the  other.  In  fact,  the  geographic  midpoint 
between  Zukotynski's  office  and  the  office  of 
Marden  Paul  could  very  easily  be  the  parking 
attendant  booth. 

As  overseer  of  how  all  the  disparate  parts  of 
the  school's  IT  connect — not  just  LMS,  but  also 
things  like  the  online  library  and  classroom  po- 
diums — ^you'd  expect  Paul  to  have  a  different 
perspective  than  Zukotynski's.  And  he  does, 
but  it's  due  to  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
gone  to  the  frontier  and  come  back,  realizing 
that  a  person  can't  live  the  cowboy  lifestyle — 
and  stay  sane — forever. 

When  Paul  talks  about  his  experiences  coding 
(for  a  large  clothing  company,  and  then  United 
Way),  there's  a  certain  swagger  in  his  voice,  an 
individualism  that  was  present  in  Zukotynski's 
story  as  well.  But  his  employers'  dependence 
on  Paul  came  back  to  haunt  him.  Until  about 
2002,  he  kept  an  old  DOS  PC  at  his  U  of  T  desk 
in  case  the  company  called,  needing  some  new 
code.  This  arrangement,  Paul  is  the  first  to  ad- 
mit, was  more  than  a  bit  silly — and  pretty  risky 
for  his  former  employer. 

Like  companies  in  a  capitalist  economy,  like 
universities,  it  is  the  nature  of  software  pro- 
grams to  expand  and  multiply.  There  comes 
a  point  where  there  can  be  no  wild  west  any- 
more, because  there's  no  land  to  roam  on.  In 
Paul's  telling,  the  numerous  email  systems  (at 
least  128)  once  used  at  the  university  is  a  clas- 
sic case  of  the  tragedy  of  the  commons. 

In  his  1968  article  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Com- 
mons," Garrett  Hardin  borrowed  an  example 
from  William  Forster  Lloyd  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
istence of  "no  technical  solution  problems."  In 
a  pasture  open  to  all,  every  herdsman  will  be 
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KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship 

Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 


The  King  Abdullah  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(KAUST),  a  21st  century  graduate-level,  research  university, 
.  is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  book  and  conaputer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  and  full  scholarship  for  the 
KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's  Red 
Sea  campus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009.  Highly  talented 
students  with  one  to  three  years  remaining  in  first  university 
degree  programs  can  apply  now. 

Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery,  or  email 
scholarshjps@kaust.edu.sa. 


KAUST 


CONTAa: 

KAUST  Scholarships  c/o  IIE 
520  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite  740 
Houston,  TX  77027 
Phone:  713.621.6300  x23 


The  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  presents  the  Annual 

C.B.  Macpherson  Lecture 

Corporatization 
of  Academia 

by 

John  Ralston  Saul 

www.johnralstonsaul.com 


"The  university  belongs  to  the  community.  Of  course,  pure  research  is  essential, 
as  is  applied  research,  as  is  the  highest  possible  quality  education.  But  if  the 
university  turns  In  upon  Itself,  using  specialization,  independence,  and  —  In  total 
contradiction  —  financial  needs  as  an  excuse,  then  it  betrays  the  community  of 
which  it  Is  one  of  the  centres.  The  broad  absence  of  the  university  from  the  heart 
of  the  questions  with  which  our  community  is  struggling  Is  one  of  the  major  crises 
of  our  time." 

-  John  Ralston  Saul  - 


Thursday,  November  1, 2007,  7:00  pm 

(doors  open  at  6:15pm) 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building 
Faculty  of  Music,  80  Queen's  Park 
Reception  to  follow 

Reserved  seating.  Tickets  can  be  reserved  at  no  charge  through 
the  UTFA  Office  faculty@utfa.org  or  call  416.978.4976 
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Naked  streets  get  you  there  fast  (and  happy) 

'Stripped  down'  Dutch  traffic  phenomenon  a  runaway  hit  at  pedestrian  conference 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 

VARSITY  STAFF 


A  European  urban  street  design  ap- 
proach shown  to  reduce  traffic  and  in- 
crease pedestrian  space  might  make  its 
way  to  Toronto,  after  being  discussed 
at  last  week's  Walk21  conference,  which 
aimed  to  build  healthy,  efficient  walk- 
ing communities. 

Shared  streets  first  appeared  in  the 
Netherlands  40  years  ago,  when  Dutch 
engineer  Hans  Monderman  started 
designing  intersections  without  traffic 
signals  or  markings. 

"The  trouble  with  traffic  engineers 
is  that  when  there's  a  problem  with 
a  road,  they  always  try  to  add  some- 
thing," Monderman  said. 

"To  my  mind,  it's  much  better  to  re- 
move things." 


Monderman's  concept  supposes  that 
shared  streets  don't  need  signs  and 
markings  because  people  are  guided 
by  the  physical  design  of  the  streets 
themselves.  He  suggested  that  people 
take  fewer  risks  when  unaware  of  their 
driving  environment  and  as  a  result, 
will  drive  at  slower  speeds  and  use 
more  caution  when  in  traffic. 

He  argued  that  removing  simple 
separations  and  directives  from  roads 
forces  people  and  cars  to  think  as  they 
negotiate  their  way  through  space. 

"When  you  don't  exactly  know  who 
has  right  of  way,  you  tend  to  seek  eye 
contact  with  other  road  users,"  said 
Monderman.  "You  automatically  re- 
duce your  speed,  you  have  contact 
with  other  people  and  you  take  greater 
care." 

Shared  streets  are  designed  to  be  part 
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motivated  to  add  an  animal  to  his 
herd  because  he  shares  the  cost  of 
the  ensuing  environmental  degra- 
dation with  everyone  else  using  the 
commons,  while  sharing  the  profit  of 
that  extra  animal  with  only  himself. 
This  human  behaviour  leads  to  ruin 
for  all. 

Ironically,  information  technol- 
ogy— or,  more  accurately,  the  prolif- 
eration of  IT  core  systems,  such  as 
email,  calendars,  and  LMS  in  the  face 
of  limited  university  resources — can 
be  described  as  a  no  technical  solu- 
tion problem. 


"This  allocation  is  not  malicious 
or  intentional,  it's  just  what  happens 
over  time  because  the  core  service  is 
essentially  not  as  good  as  the  one  I 
can  do  locally,  and  that  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  until  time  passes,"  says  Paul. 
When  a  user  chooses  a  program, 
that  user  enjoys  the  freedom  and 
individualism  of  a  homegrown  LMS, 
while  dividing  the  negative  aspects 
of  decentralized  core  services  with 
everyone  else  in  the  university.  As  an 
aggregate,  this  can  lead  to  a  misallo- 
cation  of  the  university's  resources: 
the  cost  of  Blackboard  is  paid  many 
times  over  in  the  cost  of  several  cow- 
boy LMSs. 


of  the  public  area,  not  just  an  outlet  for 
traffic.  Vehicles  are  considered  as  us- 
ers who  take  up  space,  on  equal  footing 
with  pedestrians  and  other  road  users. 
Rather  than  setting  cars  and  pedestri- 
ans against  each  other  for  street  space, 
shared  streets  integrate  them  together 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
principle,  all  users  have  equal  access 
and  control  of  the  street. 


The  idea  is  to  make  street  users  un- 
derstand that  they're  in  a  shared  envi- 
ronment, and  then  behave  accordingly. 
Since  Monderman's  Dutch  creation, 
shared  streets — or  "naked  streets," 
as  streets  are  "stripped"  of  signs  and 
markings — have  been  making  their 
way  all  over  northern  Europe,  to  the 
UK  and  most  recently,  to  the  streets  of 
New  York  City. 
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your  spirit  suffer,"  said  Moran  at  the 
presentation,  adding  that  students  at 
the  law  school  today  are  often  taught 
in  classrooms  that  are  underground 
and  uninspiring.  "We  have  amazing 
students  and  it  makes  a  difference 
to  study  and  inhabit  spaces  that  are 
beautiful  and  inspiring  and  for  my 
faculty  and  my  students  I  want  them 
to  be  in  spaces  that  inspire  them  to 
do  their  best." 

The  three  project  designs  can  be 
viewed  at  Flavelle  House  on  78 
Queen's  Park  Crescent  West.  The  final 
design  will  be  selected  in  the  spring. 


TIRED  OF  STUDYING  YET? 

MEET  THE  ^fuuiA'^.  . 
Energy  Girls  'm  1|P 

SCORE  a  FREE  ^^ui^'^i  %^^%  ^ 


Oct  17th/18th 
12-1pni 

In  front  of  Sydney  Smith  Hall 


Sold  at; 


Kitchet 
table 


cm  out  coupon  for  free  FRAHK'S  www.franksenergy.coi 
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STEP  UP  TO  THE  HARl  NOUSE 
ENHROfsiMENT/lL  OH/ILLEN0E 

Reduce  your  footprint.  Go  online  to 
www.zerofootprint.net/calcuiators/harthouse  to 
calculate  your  footprint. 


Leslie  Garrett  -  author  of  The  Virtuous  Consumer  - 

"Ecofootprint  for  the  Virtuous  Student" 

6:30PM  at  UofT  Chestnut  Residence,  89  Chestnut 

OCTOBER  25 


Reading  by  Adria  Vasil  on  Ecoconsumerism 
columnist  for  NOW  Magazine. 
7PM  in  Hart  House  Library. 


Ecoholic 


HART  HOUSE  K 

liNIV/PRQITY  nP  THRRNTn 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

4 16. 978. 2452  www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 


Climate  Change:  Global  Problem,  Local  Action! 
Students  interact  with  experts  from  the  City  and  the 
University  to  explore  what  we  oan  (i< '     d  focal  level. 

■  ..aes  lunch] 


9:00Afv1 


vIBER 

with  au 
&  the  UofT 
-  9:30PM 


The  Future  of  the 
Wayne  Grady 


Corpora.  .        .  . ;  . 
A  Pane!  eaders  in  suppor 

-  . :  ::■ :  corporate  practices 
Mintc  :    ..  ;  i.j.sKy  injection  Molding 

Jaruzi  Hosearc?  !,  ivioderated  by  Sue  McGeahie, 
Centre  tor  the  Environment:  U  of  T.  6:30PM 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House 


,  West  Entrance. 
Elevator  &  TTY 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 


NOW 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 
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Drowning  in  Blackwater 

Private  security  firm  has  been  getting  away  with  murder  in  Iraq 


Laura  Phelps 


The  suggested  retail  price  of  an  Iraqi 
civilian's  life?  $8  million.  Last  Tues- 
day, Reuters  reported  that  the  Iraqi 
government  is  asking  that  amount 
from  Blackwater,  the  private  secu- 
rity firm,  to  compensate  the  families 
of  17  Iraqis  killed  in  a  September  16 
shootout. 

According  to  an  investigation  ini- 
tiated by  Iraqi  Prime  Minister  Nouri 
al-Maliki,  Blackwater  agents  "delib- 
erately killed"  innocent  civilians  in 
Baghdad  on  Sept.  16.  The  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment says  the  shootings  were  un- 
provoked and  therefore  the  contrac- 
tors must  be  tried  for  murder. 

Politicians  and  policymakers  can 
create  as  many  investigative  com- 
mittees as  they  would  like  (there  are 
already  at  least  three  underway), 
but  it  is  unlikely  the  American  and 
Iraqi  government  will  ever  agree  on 
how  the  tragedy  unfolded.  A  lack  of 
accountability  is  the  issue  getting 
lost  in  this  storm  of  he  said,  she 
said.  There  is  no  collective  agree- 
ment because  the  shooters  were  not 
American  soldiers  and  investigation 
cannot  be  completed  as  easily  as  it 
would  be  for  an  army  caravan. 

Upwards  of  30,000  Blackwater 
agents  are  employed  in  Iraq,  pro- 
tecting diplomats  and  officials  con- 
sidered to  be  high-risk  targets.  After 
the  U.S.  Army,  private  military  con- 
tractors are  the  largest  non-Iraqi 
force  in  the  country. 


Until  this  month,  Blackwater  employees  were  subject  to  neither  U.S.  nor  Iraqi  law. 


Blackwater  CEO  Erik  Prince  de- 
fended his  employees  during  a 
Congressional  hearing  last  week, 
arguing  that  those  in  the  convoy  on 
Sept.  16  had  lawfully  defended  the 
caravan  after  they  were  attacked 
from  the  crowd.  But  past  episodes 
have  shown  that  even  if  Blackwater 
agents  do  kill  innocents,  the  reper- 
cussions are  few  in  a  country  where 


scores  die  every  day. 

Last  Christmas  Eve,  a  drunken 
Blackwater  employee  shot  and  killed 
one  of  Iraqi  Vice  President's  body- 
guards. The  employee  was  fired  and 
rushed  out  of  the  country  but  he  has 
yet  to  be  charged.  Blackwater  em- 
ployees cannot  be  prosecuted  under 
Iraqi  law,  ever  since  U.S.  Ambassador 
Paul  Bremner  issued  an  order  giving 


them  immunity  in  the  aftermath  in 
the  U.S.  invasion.  Only  after  the  lat- 
est incident  did  Congress  pass  a  law 
making  security  contractors  in  Iraq 
subject  to  U.S.  law. 

For  every  event  that  the  U.S.  State 
Department  ignores,  they  condone 
Blackwater's  mistakes.  These  people 
are  performing  the  duties  of  soldiers 
and  should  be  treated  as  such — that 
means  the  same  punishment  and 
the  same  paycheque — but  private 
contractors  in  Iraq  are  paid  nine 
times  as  much  as  uniformed  men 
and  women. 

With  such  a  difference  in  salary, 
no  wonder  there  is  a  growing  sus- 
picion that  the  company  is  not  only 
getting  paid  to  protect  American  of- 
ficials, but  also  to  do  the  dirty  work 
so  that  the  U.S.  military  can  wash 
their  hands  clean.  Why  else  would 
America  be  willing  to  turn  their  head 
the  other  way,  knowing  that  Black- 
water  members  are  a  reflection  of 
the  military  and  Americans  in  Iraq? 
The  only  possibilities  are  that  the 
command  was  so  distracted  and  dis- 
organized that  they  were  unaware 
of  the  boundaries  crossed  by  the 
private  company,  or  that  they  were 
willing  to  overlook  the  lost  lives  of 
innocents  for  the  end  result  a  safer 
environment  for  U.S.  officials.  This 
mindset  makes  the  United  States 
military  no  different  from  the  terror- 
ists who  justify  their  means  by  their 
ends. 

There's  an  elephant  in  the  inves- 


tigation rooms  in  Washington.  The 
reality  of  the  situation  is  that  Ameri- 
can forces  are  heavily  dependent  on 
Blackwater.  The  firm's  employees 
are  highly  trained  and  specialized 
and  the  United  States  simply  cannot 
afford  to  take  over  all  operations.  A 
report  from  National  Public  Radio 
said  that  if  Blackwater  was  forced  to 
leave  the  area,  America  would  need 
to  deploy  another  500,000  troops  in 
their  place.  In  an  already  unpopular 
war,  neither  Democrats  nor  Republi- 
cans want  to  talk  about  sending  more 
young  men  and  women  overseas. 

While  government  officials  waste 
their  time  arguing  over  who  fired  the 
first  shot,  Blackwater  will  most  likely 
maintain  their  status  in  Iraq  because 
there  is  no  clean  alternative.  Hope- 
fully, public  scrutiny  will  ensure 
closer  supervision  by  the  State  De- 
partment, as  promised  by  Secretary 
of  State  Condoleezza  Rice. 

When  almost  every  headline  re- 
ports another  casualty,  it's  easy  to 
grow  numb  to  the  cost  of  war.  The 
victims  in  that  square  in  Septem- 
ber included  a  20-year-old  medical 
student  and  his  mother,  brothers, 
cousins,  and  children.  They  were 
not  soldiers,  but  citizens  holding  on 
to  every  thread  of  hope  and  faith  to 
continue  with  their  daily  lives  in  a 
war-torn  country.  Had  this  happened 
anywhere  in  West,  the  world  would 
have  stood  still.  In  Iraq  however,  it 
seems  the  culprits  can  simply  drive 
their  armoured  SUVs  away. 


Searching  for  privacy 

Is  Google  Maps  becoming  too  invasive? 


Anna  Dzubia 


There  is  something  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  a  person  and  an  Internet 
search  engine  that  should  involve 
complete  anonymity.  We  type  in  a 
few  words,  they  belch  out  a  few  more. 
Generally  speaking,  such  an  arrange- 
ment works  well,  and  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  whether  somebody  from 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  is  viewing 
our  house  at  that  instant.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  parts  outside  of  Canada,  people 
do.  Google  Maps  has  implemented  a 
"Street  View"  function,  which  allows 


users  to  zoom  close  enough  to  identi- 
fy faces  or  license  plates.  Fortunately, 
in  Canada,  where  reason  and  thought 
process  play  a  much  bigger  role  in  pol- 
itics than  they  do  in  the  United  States, 
this  spiffy  new  Google  feature  will  re- 
quire the  blurring  of  faces  and  other 
personal  objects. 

Is  blurring  really  enough?  There  are 
always  other  ways  to  identify  some- 
one, namely  by  their  body  type  or 
clothing,  or  even  by  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. An  eerie  camera-happy  world  is 
steadily  descending  upon  us,  slipping 
into  our  streets  and  our  intersections 
subtly,  feeding  the  concept  of  privacy 


to  a  new  technological  monster  that 
wants  to  see  everybody  in  great  up- 
close  clarity.  We  have  cameras  virtu- 
ally everywhere.  They're  placed  stra- 
tegically on  intersections,  in  schools, 
in  stores,  in  workplaces,  and  even  in 
some  public  washrooms.  Our  world  is 
bloated  with  clever  ways  to  monitor 
and  control. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Ccuneras  we 
encounter  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and 
those  that  would  allow  us  to  be  seen 
from  hundreds,  even  thousands  of 
miles  away  by  people  we've  never 
met.  The  former  protect  us  from  theft. 


vandalism,  and  other  such  threats 
prevalent  in  society  today,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  there  simply  for  the  reason  of... 
wait,  what  are  they  there  for  exactly? 
Surely  purchasing  a  simple  road  map 
at  the  local  hardware  store  shouldn't 
be  that  hard.  And  if  Google  is  assum- 
ing that  people  need  to  zoom  in  that 
close  to  find  a  location,  then  their  pic- 
ture of  humans  in  general  is  unintel- 
ligent. 

Canada's  Personal  Information 
Protection  and  Electronic  Document 
Act  requires  all  private  companies  to 
obtain  consent  from  individuals  be- 
fore making  public  any  image  of  them, 


which  may  affect  the  Google  tool's 
introduction  to  Canada  if  the  images 
are  not  sufficiently  censored.  All  this 
being  said,  the  question  remains:  is 
this  enough  protection?  Do  we  re- 
ally want  our  houses,  not  to  mention 
us,  displayed  on  the  Internet,  where 
millions  will  have  access  to  the  im- 
ages, blurred  or  not?  As  individuals, 
we  should  maintain  strict  person- 
to-computer  relationships  that  exist 
with  search  engines  like  Google.  We 
search.  They  give  us  results.  They 
don't  publicly  display  where  we  live 
or  what  we're  doing  sitting  on  a  park 
bench  eating  an  ice-cream. 
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Harper  gets  tough  on  drugs,  soft  on  logic 

New  federal  policy  will  impose  harsh  sentences,  but  do  little  to  help  those  already  addicted 


Beth  Heffernan 


On  October  4,  Steven  Harper  an- 
nounced a  new  $64  million  anti- 
drug program  with  an  approach  to 
drug  use  that  closely  resembles  the 
American  "war  on  drugs."  Given  the 
spectacular  failure  of  the  American 
program,  why  is  Harper  refusing  to 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  our  neigh- 
bours? 

In  his  latest  speech,  Harper  said 
that  harm  reduction  for  drug  ad- 
dicts was  not  a  priority  for  his  gov- 
ernment and  that  "no  matter  how 
much  harm  you  reduce,  if  you  are  a 
drug  addict,  you  are  still  going  to  live 
a  short,  miserable  life."  This  is  a  ter- 
rible oversimplification.  Harper  as- 
sumes that  all  drug  addicts  are  poor 
and  are  attempting  to  seek  help.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  convince  people  go 
to  needle  exchange  programs  or  safe 
injection  sites,  let  alone  to  rehabili- 
tate them.  Some  addicts  do  not  even 
know  these  places  exist.  This  is  why 
increased  promotion  of  safe  injection 
sites,  such  as  Vancouver's  Insite,  HIV 
testing  sites,  and  health  education 
sites,  is  necessary.  Harper  needs  to 
spend  money  on  public  awareness 
of  these  incredibly  crucial  resources, 
not  remove  their  funding  or  shut  them 
down,  both  of  which  are  distinct  pos- 
sibilities under  his  new  plan. 

Harper  promises  that  someone 
caught  selling  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  drugs  will  face  harsh  penal- 
ties. Frankly,  doesn't  the  government 
have  better  things  to  devote  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  than  chasing 
around  people  dealing  a  few  grams  of 
marijuana?  Wait  a  minute:  five  years 


ago,  wasn't  there  widespread  sup- 
port for  legalizing  marijuana? 

What  does  Harper  plan  to  do  for 
people  with  addictions  that  extend 
beyond  existing  structures  like  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health?  The  safe  drug  injection  site 
in  Vancouver  has  proven  to  be  an 
excellent  method  of  dealing  with  the 
city's  drug  problem.  Providing  will- 
ing addicts  with  health  information 
and  illness  testing,  Insite  is  a  prime 
example  of  what  the  country's  drug 
program  should  look  like.  Needle  ex- 
changes and  other  such  programs 
are  also  reaching  ahead  and  pro- 
viding the  country's  addicts  with 
a  proper,  healthy  way  to  do  drugs, 
accompanied  by  information  urging 
them  to  stop. 

You  cannot  penalize  people  into 
not  doing  drugs,  Mr.  Harper.  Experts 
will  tell  you  your  proposed  method 
is  flawed.  What  should  be  happening 
is  the  implementation  of  more  safe 
injection  sites  and  more  needle  ex- 
changes. These  sites  may  be  taboo, 
but  so  was  condom  distribution  to 
the  public  when  that  practice  was 
first  started.  Clean  syringes  don't 
encourage  drug  use,  they  just  make 
drug  use  safe.  They  save  lives. 

I'm  not  suggesting  putting  needles 
in  every  public  place,  but  an  in- 
creased availability  and  knowledge 
of  their  whereabouts  would  definite- 
ly be  an  improvement,  especially  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  drug  use 
is  known  to  be  high.  Without  harm 
reduction  and  more  education,  the 
country's  drug  problem  will  spin  out 
of  control,  and  no  amount  of  money 
will  save  it. 


Since  the  Conservatives  took  office,  arrests  for  drug  possession  have  gone  up  20  to  50  per  cent  in  major  cities. 


MMP  was  bound  to  fail 


Ontario  Elections  education  campaign  failed  to  motivate  voters 


Tamara  Baliija 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


On  October  10,  Ontarians  had  the 
chance  to  change  this  province's 
electoral  system  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  90  years.  But  the  referen- 
dum on  proportional  representa- 
tion failed,  and  Ontarians  chose  to 
keep  the  status  quo  that's  been  in 
place  since  1792.  This  referendum 
defeat  shouldn't  come  as  a  surprise 
to  anyone,  because  from  the  outset 
its  mismanagement  meant  it  was 
bound  to  fail. 

Too  many  Ontarians  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  referendum  was 
about,  let  alone  the  differences  be- 
tween the  voting  system  proposed 
and  the  one  we  have  now.  Those 
who  did  realize  that  Ontario  had  to 
choose  between  two  voting  systems 
were  unclear  on  the  issue,  such  as 
how  list  members  would  be  select- 
ed, if  this  process  of  selection  would 
be  transparent,  for  whom  or  what 
they  would  be  accountable,  and 
how  coalition  governments  would 
be  formed  in  legislature. 

To  address  these  complicated 
questions,  Elections  Ontario  set  up 
the  "Referendum  Ontario"  web  site 
(yourbigdecision.ca),  but  the  site 


did  not  adequately  address  voters' 
uncertainties  about  how  govern- 
ment under  a  new  system  would 
work.  The  advertisements  put  to- 
gether by  Elections  Ontario  were 
terribly  vague:  they  did  not  even 
make  clear  that  Ontario  was  holding 
a  referendum  on  electoral  systems. 
The  only  message  that  came  across 
was  "Do  not  let  others  speak  for 
you."  How  were  these  ads  ever  go- 
ing to  inform  the  general  public  on 
what  the  referendum  was  about?  On 
the  whole,  Elections  Ontario  didn't 
do  enough  to  educate  the  public. 
Out  of  the  $93  million  spent  on  this 
election,  only  $7  million  was  spent 
on  education  about  the  referendum, 
a  scant  portion  given  the  historic 
importance  of  the  vote. 

The  proposed  Mixed  Member 
Proportional  system  was  far  more 
complicated  then  the  one  Ontarians 
are  familiar  with.  There  should  have 
been  more  information  distributed 
about  how  the  MMP  system  would 
work  before  commentary  was  given 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately,  the  province's 
political  parties  were  all  too  keen 
to  voice  their  position  on  the  refer- 
endum. The  Conservatives  encour- 
aged Ontario  to  vote  against  the  ref- 


erendum, while  Green  Party  leader 
Frank  De  Jong  tried  to  whip  up  sup- 
port for  MMP.  The  October  1  issue 
of  the  Varsity  carried  an  op-ed  by 
federal  NDP  member  Olivia  Chow, 
arguing  in  favour  of  the  referendum. 
While  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
their  opinion,  decisions  on  electoral 
reform  should  not  be  influenced  by 
political  parties. 

The  irony  of  the  failure  of  this 
electoral  reform  is  that  it  sought 
to  boost  voter  turnout.  Under  the 
current  system,  the  votes  of  people 
living  in  ridings  with  high  popula- 
tions mean  much  less  than  those 
living  in  small  ridings.  MMP  would 
have  meant  that  every  vote  would 
have  counted  and  Ontarians  would 
have  had  more  of  a  chance  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  democratic  process. 
But  the  referendum  was  so  poorly 
publicized  that  voters  didn't  real- 
ize the  opportunity  they  were  be- 
ing presented  with,  and  passivity 
reigned.  As  things  turned  out,  only 
52.6%  of  eligible  voters  cast  a  bal- 
lot, a  record  low  for  our  province. 
If  Ontarians  didn't  endorse  the  new 
system  because  they  didn't  want  it, 
then  that's  truly  the  public's  choice. 
It's  another  thing  if  it  failed  because 
of  ignorance  and  apathy. 


►  LETTERS  ^ 


We  did  dissent 

Quite  right  of  Andre  Bovee-Begun  to 
list  the  honorary  doctorate  to  George 
H.W.  Bush  among  U  of  T's  moments  of 
shame  (Oct.  9,  p.  5). 

But  some  of  us  would  like  it  kept 
on  the  record  that  we  dissented.  A 
majority  of  the  faculty  members  who 
robed  up  for  the  ceremony  walked 
out  of  it  in  protest.  As  we  left  the 
building,  it  was  exhilarating  to  bask  In 
the  cheers  of  the  thousand  protesters 
outside.  True,  an  almost  equal  num- 
ber of  gowned  profs  stayed  in  their 
seats.  1  wonder:  are  those  colleagues 
glad  to  have  watched  the  whole  sorry 
spectacle  of  mutual  congratulation  of 
Bush,  Peter  Munk,  and  their  business 
partners?  Or  do  they  wish  now  that 
they  had  walked  out  with  us? 

Chandler  Davis 

Professor  Emeritus 
Mathematics 

Massey  not  for  everyone 

In  her  charming  article  about  Massey 
College  ("To  be  happy,  you  must  be 


wise"  Oct.  9)  Jade  Colbert  refers  to  Sir 
Christopher  Ondaatje  as  "Michael's  fa- 
ther" in  the  second  photo  caption.  He 
is,  in  fact,  Michael  Ondaatje's  brother. 

Let  us  examine  a  more  serious 
canard:  "...once  you  get  past  the 
imposing  Porter's  Gate,  the  college  is 
actually  quite  social,  and  endeavours 
to  bring  in  the  wider  community."  It 
may  be  useful  for  your  readers  to  note 
that,  should  the  wider  community 
wander  into  the  charming  Massey 
quad  unawares,  its  presence  will  be 
challenged.  Regardless  of  status  as 
student,  faculty  or  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity, you  will  be  informed  that,  "This  is 
not  public  property!"  and  escorted  off 
the  premises.  So  enjoy  the  photos — 
they  are  probably  as  close  as  you  are 
going  to  get  to  this  particular  Nirvana! 

A.  Staff 
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SHOWTIME  AT  7:00PMm 


ISABE'     iDER  THEATRE 

140  CHARLES  STREET  Vf 


A  MORIAH  FILMS  PRODUCTION 


I  HAVE  IMEVER 
FORIiaTTBXI  YOU 

THE  LIFE  AND  LEGACY  OF  SIMON  WEISENTHAL 

NARRATED  BY  NICOLE  KIDMAN 


Official  Selection 


Tribeca  Film  Festival 


Official  Selection 
Berlin  Film  Festival 


FRIENDS  OF 

SIMON  WIESENTHAL  CENTER 
FOR  HOLOCAUST  STUDIES 


"I  Have  Never  Forgotten  You"  is  a 
riveting  and  comprehensive  journey  into 
the  life  and  legacy  of  Simon  Wiesenthal. 
Narrated  by  Academy  Award'"  winning 
actress,  Nicole  Kidman,  it  features 
interviews  with  long  time  Wiesenthal 
associates,  government  leaders,  friends 
and  family  members,  many  of  whom 
have  never  discussed  the  legendary  Nazi 
hunter  on  camera. 

Filmed  in  9  countries,  it  offers  previously 
unseen  archival  film  and  photos  in  telling 
the  inspirational  and  remarkable  story 
of  how  a  single  person,  untrained  as  an 
investigator,  brought  to  justice  many 
of  the  most  infamous  Nazi  war  criminals 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  6  million 
Jews. 
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Wintersleep  rise  and  shine 

Halifax  rockers  discuss  their  new  album,  bass  player,  and  record  label 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


Tireless  east-coast  rockers  Winter- 
sleep  have  been  a  busy  band  this 
year.  Last  week  they  released  a  new 
record,  Welcome  to  the  Night  Sky,  on 
a  new  record  label,  and  have  just  em- 
barked on  a  cross-country  tour  with 
a  new  bass  player 

"Yeah,  there's  a  lot  of  news,  I 
guess,"  said  singer  Paul  Murphy  on 
the  phone  from  his  home  in  Halifax. 

The  changes  began  back  in  the 
summer  of  2006  when  Wintersleep 
were  approached  by  Labwork,  a  new 
record  label  started  as  a  partnership 
between  indie  imprint/institution 
Sonic  Union  and  EMI  Canada.  Lab- 
work  made  Wintersleep  their  first 
signees  and  quickly  saw  to  re-releas- 
ing the  band's  excellent  first  two  LPs 
Wintersleep,  and  Untitled. 

So,  considering  the  dual  nature  of 
Labwork's  partnership,  is  the  label 
an  indie  or  a  major?  "It  makes  them 
an  indie  label  with  the  possibility  of 
major  label  involvement,"  said  Mur- 
phy over  the  background  din  of  Ra- 
diohead's  In  Rainbows.  "It's  an  indie 
with  perks." 

One  such  perk  was  having 
"Weighty  Ghost,"  the  first  single  off 
Welcome  to  the  Night  Sky,  remixed  by 
Michael  Bauer  (Coldplay,  My  Morn- 
ing Jacket).  Another  was  working 
with  producer  Tony  Doogan  (known 
for  his  knob  twisting  with  artists  like 
Belle  and  Sebastian,  Mogwai,  and  Da- 
vid Byrne),  who  flew  from  his  home 


Wintersleep  play  The  Horseshoe  Tavern  this  Tuesday  in  support  «f  their  fantastic  new  album  Welcome  to  the  Night  Sky. 


base  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  to  record 
Welcome  to  the  Night  Sky  in  Halifax. 

"He  was  amazing,"  said  the  al- 
ways affable  Murphy  of  Doogan.  "It 
seemed  like  he  was  an  actual  mem- 
ber in  the  band.  He  knew  how  to  get 
really  good  takes  out  of  us." 

For  Wintersleep,  Welcome  to  the 


Night  Sky  will  be  their  last  record 
with  bass  player  Judd  Haynes,  who 
left  the  band  right  after  recording 
was  finished  to  spend  more  time  at 
his  job  as  a  graphic  designer. 

"Going  on  tour  for  two  months  at  a 
time  just  got  to  be  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  knew  we  would  be  really  busy 


with  this  new  record,"  said  Murphy. 

Stepping  in  to  fill  Haynes'  place  on 
bass  is  Mike  Bigelow  (of  Holy  Fuck) 
who  actually  played  keys  in  Winter- 
sleep  once  upon  a  time. 

Known  for  being  rampant  road 
warriors,  I  asked  Murphy  about 
Wintersleep's  upcoming  tour  and 


what  he  liked  least  about  being  away 
from  home.  "Right  now  I  can't  think 
of  anything  bad  about  being  on  tour, 
I'm  just  really  excited  to  go  back  on 
the  road.  The  best  thing,  of  course, 
is  the  show.  That's  the  reason  why 
you're  there." 

Wintersleep's  fall  tour  takes  them 
clear  across  Canada — and  back — 
with  two  stops  in  Toronto  and  one 
stop  in  New  York  City.  While  they 
don't  anticipate  any  trouble  cross- 
ing the  U.S.  border  this  time,  Murphy 
was  quick  to  recount  a  previous  com- 
plication that  went  down  a  few  years 
back,  "We  totally  got  denied  access 
the  first  time  we  tried  to  go  across," 
he  remembered. 

"They  kept  us  there  for  four  hours 
and  then  took  all  of  our  information 
and  finger  prints,  it  was  crazy.  It  felt 
a  little  invasive.  The  worst  part  was 
that  they  didn't  really  ask  us  any 
questions.  They  just  decided  that  we 
weren't  going  through  and  then  they 
kept  us  there  for  a  really  long  time 
and  then  got  rid  of  us.  It  was  a  really 
odd  experience." 

After  their  fall  tour  is  complete, 
Wintersleep  will  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  touring  Japan.  The  band  has 
just  signed  a  deal  with  the  Japanese 
rockists  at  Imperial  Records,  which 
should  see  the  quintet  travelling 
across  the  Pacific  early  in  the  new 
year. 

Wintersleep  play  The  Horseshoe 
Tavern  Tuesday  October  16. 


Director  Sean  Penn 
explores  his  Wside 


With  Oscar  buzz  building,  Into  the  WildMs  Penn  appreciating  the 
awesome  power  of  Alaska's  wilderness 


Will  Sloan 


"We  all  carry  some  conditioning  or 
fraud  around  on  our  backs. .  .when  you 
go  out  into  the  relentlessly  authentic 
circumstances  of  the  natural  world, 
you  get  outnumbered  [by  nature], 
and  no  place  does  that  like  Alaska." 

So  said  Sean  Penn  in  a  phone  inter- 
view with  The  Varsity  for  his  fourth 
film  as  director.  Into  the  Wild.  Penn, 
who  has  already  been  near-univer- 
sally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
actors  of  his  generation,  has  in  recent 
years  proven  himself  to  be  similarly 
talented  behind  the  camera.  His  last 
directorial  effort,  2001's  The  Pledge, 
contained  one  of  Jack  Nicholson's 
best  performances,  and  Into  the  Wild, 
based  on  a  book  by  John  Krakauer,  it- 
self based  on  the  true  story  of  Christo- 
pher McCandless,  is  garnering  strong 


reviews,  as  well  as  that  most  preten- 
tious of  film  industry  phrases,  "Oscar 
buzz." 

"I  bought  the  book  and  I  found  my- 
self reading  it  cover-to-cover  twice 
the  day  I  bought  it,"  said  Penn.  "And 
there  was  something  that  spoke,  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  'freedom'  about 
it,  something  that  seemed  very  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  then  over  all  the 
years  that  it  took  before  1  was  able  to 
make  it,  it's  just  stuck  with  me." 

"In  a  broader  sense,  I  think  that  I 
was  borrowing  [McCandless']  compli- 
cations to  dramatize  things  that  are 
part  of  all  of  our  lives." 

Christopher  McCandless  was  a  uni- 
versity graduate  born  to  a  troubled 
but  affluent  family.  Shortly  after  his 
schooling,  McCandless  shredded  his 
credit  cards  and  left  his  family  with- 
out a  word  to  live  a  freer,  more  natural 


life,  with  the  ultimate  goal  being  to 
live  in  Alaska.  Into  the  Wild  dramatiz- 
es his  journey  and  stars  Emile  Hirsch 
as  McCandless,  with  a  strong  sup- 
porting cast  that  includes  Marcia  Gay 
Harden,  William  Hurt,  Vince  Vaughn, 
Catherine  Keener,  and,  in  the  film's 
best  performance,  Hal  Holbrook. 

Into  the  Wild  is  further  proof  that 
Penn  is  a  director  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  well  acted  and  poetic,  and  evokes 
a  genuine  sense  of  wonder  at  the 
natural  world.  On  the  experience  of 
filming  on  location,  Penn  said,  "Moun- 
tains were  steeper,  they  were  rockier, 
bigger,  rivers  were  more  muscular, 
everything  was  what  I  call  nature  on 
steroids.  It  was  so  alive  and  big  and 
wondrous — you  never  got  bored  of  it. 
It  didn't  take  a  naturalist  to  get  inter- 
ested in  the  environment  there.  In  the 
best  sense  you'd  feel  small." 


Sean  Penn  discusses  shooting  on  location  in  the  Alaskan  wilderness  for  his  new  film 
Into  the  Wild. 


While  it  is  easy  to  admire  Into  the 
Wild,  it's  hard  to  fully  embrace  it  as 
the  masterpiece  it  clearly  aspires  to 
be  because  McCandless  often  comes 
across  as  selfish  and  short  sighted. 
To  Penn's  credit,  while  he  clearly  re- 
spects McCandless,  he  is  not  blind  to 
his  flaws. 

"I'm  not  a  big  believer  of  gigantic, 
cathartic  leaps  too  much.  I  haven't 
observed  them  in  other  people  or  my 
own  life  that  much,"  said  Penn.  "But  in 


those  little  ways  you  can  really  feel  the 
reality  of  that  natural  world,  and  you 
can  find  out  what  part  of  it  you  can 
bring  back  and  make  more  real  of  the 
organized  world  that  we  live  in,  and 
kinda  mess  it  up  a  little  bit  and  then 
see  how  it  falls  back  into  place  in  a  way 
that  seems  to  suit  a  quality  of  life  bet- 
ter than  the  one  that  exists  now." 

Into  the  Wild  is  currently  in  wide 
release. 
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Burning  questions  for  Susanne  Bier 

Veteran  Danish  director  debuts  her  first  Hollywood  film,  Things  We  Lost  in  tfie  Fire 


Will  Sloan 


all 

to 


Susanne  Bier,  the  Danish  director  of 
Things  We  Lost  in  the  Fire,  is  obsessed 
with  catastrophe.  Her  best  films  are 
devastating  slow  burns,  as  characters 
make  impulsive  choices  derived  from 
their  own  loneliness  and  slowly  watch 
the  ramifications  mount.  Few  contem- 
porary directors  are  as  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  the  struggle  between  the  head 
and  the  heart. 

After  directing  several  successful 
comedies,  Bier  made  a  sudden  shift  to 
serious  territory  with  the  Dogme  95 
film  Open  Hearts  (2002)  and  the  tragic 
Brothers  (2004),  both  of  which  received 
rapturous  critical  acclaim  and  surpris- 
ingly strong  numbers  at  the  box  office. 
In  2006,  Bier's  international  exposure 
broadened  with  After  the  Wedding, 
which  was  nominated  for  Best  Foreign 
Film  at  the  Oscars. 

This  month  sees  the  release  of  her 
first  English  language  film,  Things  We 
Lost  in  the  Fire.  Benicio  Del  Toro  plays 
Jerry,  a  heroin  addict  who  everyone 
has  given  up  on  except  for  his  child- 
hood best  friend,  Brian  (David  Ducho- 
vny).  Brian's  life  has  turned  out  better: 
he's  married  to  a  lovely  woman,  Audrey 
(Halle  Berry)  but  he  still  feels  a  loyalty  to 
Jerry.  After  Brian  dies  suddenly,  a  lone- 
ly Audrey  finds  herself  inviting  Jerry  to 
stay  with  her,  and  filling  her  husband's 
role  as  his  friend/rehabilitator. 

Bier  recently  discussed  making 
Things  We  Lost  in  the  Fire  with  The  Var- 
sity. 

The  Varsity:  Thematically,  Things  We 
Lost  in  the  Fire  reminded  me  a  lot  of 
Brothers  and  Open  Hearts  in  the  way 
that  it  deals  with  loss  and  loneliness.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  it's  a  Hollywood  movie 
with  someone  else's  script,  it's  very  much 
in  keeping  with  your  sensibilities. 

Susanne  Bier:  You  know,  1  was  inter- 
ested because  when  I  read  the  script 
I  felt  very  connected  to  it,  and  1  felt 
very  familiar  with  the  subject  matter, 
and  1  was  kind  of  wondering,  is  it  too 
much  like  something  that  I've  already 
done?  But  then  I  felt  that  1  hadn't  dealt 
for  a  very  long  time  with  a  female  lead, 
which  1  thought  was  really  interesting. 
1  thought  she  was  a  really  interest- 
ing character,  this  woman  who  closes 
down  out  of  grief,  puts  all  her  emotion 
into  the  fridge.  So  1  thought  that  was 
very  interesting,  and  then  1  had  never 
dealt  with  addiction.  For  somebody 
[who  doesn't]  really  have  any  addictive 
traits,  it's  very  fascinating,  and  it's  kind 
of  scary,  but  it's  very  interesting,  and  1 
was  very  compelled  by  that.  1  thought, 
yeah,  1  can  recognize  it. 

V:Also,  you've  said  in  interviews  that  you 
have  a  fascination  with  the  potential  for 
catastrophe,  and  there's  definitely  a  lot  of 
that  in  this  film. 

SB:  1  don't  know  whether  I'm  fascinated 
by  it. .  .1  think  I'm  kind  of  obsessed  by  it. 

V:  This  is  obviously  your  first  film  for  a 
major  Hollywood  studio.  Did  you  find  the 
transition  between  the  Danish  film  indus- 
try and  Hollywood  to  be  a  challenge? 

SB:  You  come  with  all  the  European 
prejudices  of  the  big  evil  studios  that 
eat  your  artistic  integrity,  and  kind  of 
swallow  it,  and  everything  that  is  go- 
ing to  come  out  of  you  is  going  to  be 
popcorn.  You  have  these  prejudices, 
but  1  met  with  DreamWorks  and  1  felt 
that  they  were  very  open  and  very  sup- 
portive and  very  interested  in  making 
a  good  movie,  and  were  asking  me  re- 
ally relevant  questions  about  the  script 


and  were  very  open  to  the  sort  of  cast  I 
wanted.  It's  a  different  thing  anyway... I 
came  onto  the  set  and  I  felt  it  was  like  a 
camping  site,  and  it  was  all  the  trailers 
that  had  to  do  with  the  set,  lots  more 
makeup  artists  and  hairdressers  and 
strange  cappuccinos.  There's  a  differ- 
ent layer  onto  it.  But  as  a  filmmaker, 
what  you  do  is  the  same  always.  You 
are  telling  a  story,  and  you  should  con- 
cern yourself  with  that,  and  1  decided 
that  1  wasn't  going  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  all  of  it. 

V:  How  did  you  find  working  with  Halle 
Berry  and  Benicio  Del  Toro?  I  think 
these  are  some  of  the  best  performances 
they've  given. 

SB:  Movie  stars  are  not  necessar- 
ily great  actors... but  these  ones  are. 
These  are  great  actors.  And  they 
want  at  all  moments  to  make  a  deep 
description  of  the  state  of  mind  they 
are  in,  so  it  was  very  fun  and  stimulat- 
ing. I  would  rehearse  with  them  every 
morning.  I  would  rehearse  with  them 
before  the  crew  would  come  onto  set, 
and  they  would  change  dialogue,  we'd 
do  a  whole  lot  of  stuff  to  it,  and  that 
sort  of  gives  the  actors  a  space  to  be 
creative  and  yet  maintain  their  integ- 
rity. So  when  the  crew  comes,  we  feel 
very  comfortable  with  what  we're  do- 
ing. Benicio  came  to  set  every  morning 
having  re-written  each  scene,  and  most 
of  it  was  brilliant,  and  some  of  it  might 
have  been  brilliant  but  did  not  neces- 
sarily work  within  the  story  but  might 
have  worked  for  his  character.  It  was 
like  a  constant  exchange  of  thoughts. 

V:  What  also  struck  me  about  this  film 
was,  while  I  wouldn't  exactly  call  it  "up- 
beat," I  would  say  that  it's  certainly  a 
little  more  hopeful  than  something  like 
Open  Hearts,  for  example.  Was  this  a 
conscious  decision? 

SB:  This  one  certainly  has  a  lot  of  hope 
in  it. . .  it's  not  like  a  conscious  decision: 
"This  one  is  going  to  be  different."  But 
my  purpose  with  making  this  movie 
had  to  do  with  the  hope.  1  think  it's  very 
important  that  you  leave  the  movie 
and  you  feel  that  these  people  actu- 
ally might  make  it,  and  you  might  talk 
to  whoever  you  went  with  about  what's 
going  to  happen  to  them  in  a  few  years' 
time.  There  is  a  kind  of  sense  of  future, 
which  1  like. 

V:  You  made  very  striking  use  of  close- 
ups  in  the  film. 

SB:  They're  extreme  close-ups.  They're 
almost  like  wide-shots  in  that  they're 
abstractions.  Like,  you  look  into  an  eye 
and  it  becomes  an  abstract  image  of  an 
eye,  because  you  don't  really  see  it  as 
part  of  a  face.  It  gives  you,  in  a  positive 
sense,  a  weird  alienation,  and  so  you 
kind  of  know  what  they  feel.  Their  eyes 
tell  you  what  they  feel  and  not  what 
they  look,  and  I  find  it  very  important 
in  my  filmmaking. 

V:  Both  Open  Hearts  and  Brothers  are 
set  to  be  remade  in  America.  What  is 
your  reaction  to  that? 

SB:  So  is  After  the  Wedding  It's  odd,  it's 
strange. . .  I  mean,  I  hope  they're  going 
to  make  good  movies  out  of  them.  It's 
a  little  bit  like  your  baby  being  adopted 
by  some  strange  parents.  You  really 
hope  that  the  new  parents  are  going  to 
be  very  nice.  So  it's  kind  of  odd.  It's  also 
flattering. 


Things  We  Lost  in  the  Fire  opens 
October  19. 


Susanne  Bier  chats  about  her  new  film  Things  We  Lost  in  the  Fire. 
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American  Ruffalo 


This  under-rated  star  picks  favourites  in  film  and  politics 


Radheyan  Simonpillai 

FILM  CRITIC 


Not  only  is  Mark  Ruffalo  one  of  the 
finest  actors  working  today,  he's  also 
probably  the  most  self-effacing. 

The  former  stage  actor's  brand  of 
performeince  is  the  kind  that  too  often 
goes  unnoticed.  Like  a  chameleon,  Ruf- 
falo inhabits  the  space  of  a  character 
to  an  extent  that  most  don't  recognize 
the  actor  beneath.  Sure  enough,  audi- 
ences end  up  showering  his  costars 
with  recognition  instead. 

Overdue  for  some  awards  recogni- 


tion of  his  own,  Ruffalo  has  already 
punched  in  two  memorable  perfor- 
mances this  year  that  could  serve  as 
his  ticket  to  the  Oscars,  with  stand-out 
roles  in  Zodiac  and  Reservation  Road 
(which  opens  this  Friday).  Ruffalo 
would  rather  not  play  favourites.  After 
some  arm  twisting  he  leans  towards 
Zodiac,  but  not  for  his  own  purposes. 

"For  Dave  Toschi,"  he  explained  in 
an  interview  during  the  Toronto  Inter- 
national Film  Festival,  referring  to  the 
real-life  cop  whose  life  was  consumed 
in  pursuit  of  the  elusive,  titular  se- 
rial-killer that  he  portrayed  in  Zodiac. 


RELAX  &  REFUEL 

WfTH  LUNCH  AT  THE  ROM 


Food  Studio,  the  ROM's  new  fresh  market 
eatery,  is  the  perfect  spot  for  a  healthy,  quick 
lunch  in  a  casual,  inviting  loft-style  space. 
Freshly-made  favourites  like  salads,  pizza 
and  pasta  will  suit  every  taste,  and  more 
adventurous  diners  will  appreciate  our  action 
stations,  featuring  cuisine  highlighting  local 
and  organic  ingredients,  wherever  possible. 


ROM  Fresh  Morkel  Eatery 

FOOD  STUDIO  AT  THE  ROM 

Located  on  Level  1 B 

Open  Daily  1 1 :00  am  -  4:30  pm 
Fridays  11:00  am  -  9:00  pm 


Royal  Ontario 
Museum 


www.rom.on.ca 


Free  access  to  restaurants. 
Enter  through  the  ROM's 
new  Bloor  St.  entrance. 


"It  would  be  nice  to  win  something  in 
honour  of  him.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
open  his  life  up  to  me  for  that  part.  It 
would  be  vindicating  for  him  for  some- 
thing like  that  to  happen,  because  he 
had  a  really  rough  go  at  it  and  really 
poured  his  life  into  it." 

Though  he  has  humble  reasons 
for  preferring  the  performance  in  Zo- 
diac for  awards  consideration,  Ruffalo 
didn't  want  to  downplay  his  impressive 
turn  in  director  Terry  George's  Reser- 
vation Road.  In  it  he  plays  Dwight  Arno, 
a  man  who  accidentally  perpetrates  a 
hit-and-run  that  takes  the  life  of  a  10- 
year-old  boy.  Dwight  spends  the  rest 
of  the  film  ducking  the  child's  vengeful 
father,  Ethan  Learner  (Joaquin  Phoe- 
nix). 

Though  Ruffalo  didn't  realize  it  at 
first,  the  film  carries  some  larger  post- 
9/11  themes.  Ethan,  the  film's  dramatic 
centre,  emulates  his  country  in  his 
preference  to  seek  revenge  rather  than 
working  towards  healing.  It's  an  aspect 
of  the  film  that  Ruffalo  himself  finds 
extremely  satisfying,  since  he's  no 
stranger  to  speaking  out  against  such 
mentalities. 

Many  noticed  the  orange  ribbon 
that  Ruffalo  was  sporting  on  his  wrist 
during  his  appearances  at  TIFF.  The 
ribbon  represents  the  actor's  commit- 
ment to  an  organization  called  World 
Can't  Wait,  which  is  lobbying  for  the 
impeachment  of  George  W.  Bush. 
Though  such  an  imperative  may  seem 
like  a  waste  of  time  with  the  U.S.  elec- 
tions impending,  Ruffalo  insists  that 
the  "world  can't  wait"  even  until  then. 

"It  just  so  happens  that  as  time  has 
gone  on  I've  gotten  more  and  more 


Mark  Ruffalo's  new  film,  Reservation  Road,  deals  with  post-9/11  American-style 
revenge. 


frightened  by  what  I'm  seeing  happen 
in  the  world,"  Ruffalo  explained,  "es- 
pecially with  the  United  States,  and 
the  consolidation  of  power  into  our 
executive  branch,  and  the  shredding 
of  our  constitution.  World  policies  are 
being  put  into  motion  that  are  highly 
destructive  and  could  snowball  into 
really  ugly  stuff." 

"They  have  their  sights  on  Iran  now," 
elaborates  Ruffalo.  "If  we  attack  Iran,  I 
think  it's  going  to  be  very  hard  for  Chi- 
na and  Russia  to  stay  out  of  the  fray. 
I'm  not  sure  that  at  this  point  in  time 


the  way  we're  trying  to  deal  with  these 
problems  is  actually  constructive." 

Ruffalo  has  his  convictions,  but  con- 
vincing the  American  public  to  notice 
the  dangerous  road  they  tread  seems 
beyond  reach,  especially  for  a  self- 
effacing  award-worthy  actor  who  is 
barely  noticed  in  his  own  movies.  But 
then  again,  maybe  we  should  hold  our 
reservations  to  see  what  good  fortune 
awaits  both  Ruffalo  and  America. 

Reservation  Road  opens  everywhere 
this  Friday. 


II  ALL  YOUR  REVIEW  ARE  BELONG  TO  US 


//d/o5(Xbox360) 

At  first  glance,  Halo  3  looks  exactly 
like  the  other  games  in  the  series. 
Other  than  souped-up  weapons 
and  vehicles,  what  makes  this  game 
worth  your  while? 

For  one,  the  control  layout  has 
been  tweaked  for  both  comfort  and 
speed,  which  helps  you  use  another 
cool  new  feature:  the  deployable 
item.  Multi-player  games  get  much 
more  exciting  when  you  can  use 
stuff  like  bubble  shields  and  gravity 
lifts.  Another  huge  addition  to  the 
game  is  forge  mode.  This  allows  you 
to  customize  any  pre-existing  map 
and  upload  it  to  Xbox  Live  for  the 
rest  of  the  community  to  download 
and  play. 


The  last  major  addition  is  the  the- 
atre feature,  where  the  game  regu- 
larly saves  your  actions  so  you  can 
go  back  and  review,  from  multiple 
angles,  that  sweet  move  you  just 
pulled.  Upload  a  clip  to  either  Xbox 
Live  or  Bungie's  website  so  that 
people  who  don't  even  have  Halo  3 
can  see  how  astute  you  are  with  an 
energy  sword. 

Of  course,  while  the  new  goodies 
are  nice,  the  meat  and  potatoes  of 
any  Halo  game  are  still  the  single 
player  campaign  and  the  multiplay- 
er  modes.  These,  executed  at  the 
expected  high  level,  are  still  a  ton  of 
fun.  It's  just  a  shame  that  the  cam- 
paign's light  challenge  on  any  set- 
ting other  than  legendary  will  only 
take  you  about  10  to  12  hours  com- 
plete. However,  with  the  mclusion 


of  a  four  player  co-op,  multiplayer  is 
now  more  fun  than  it's  ever  been. 

From  a  technical  standpoint. 
Halo  3  is  top  of  the  line.  The  sound 
design  is  still  second  to  none.  Ev- 
erything— the  music,  voice  acting, 
and  sound  effects — is  outstanding. 
The  exaggerated  physics  are  still  as 
hilarious  as  they  have  always  been, 
and  the  graphics  are  gorgeous— as 
expected. 

Halo  3  is  about  as  close  to  a  per- 
fect video  game  as  you  will  find.  You 
definitely  need  to  try  it  if  you  have 
an  Xbox  360.  If  you  don't,  you  might 
want  to  consider  picking  one  up  for 
thesolepurposeofplayingthisgame. 
— STEVEN  LOUNG 


Rating:  VVVVv 
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Celebrity  causes: 


fad  or  rad? 


How  much  do  A-listers  really  helpi 


Barbara  Kowalski 


The  September  2007  issue  of  Glamour  would 
have  been  an  average  edition  of  a  fashion  pe- 
riodical if  not  for  one  element:  a  grim  article 
written  by  Vagina  Monologues  author  Eve  En- 
sler  about  Congolese  women  who  had  been 
brutally  raped  and  tortured.  While  flipping 
the  pages,  the  topics  suddenly  jumped  from 
fall  jackets  to  accounts  of  human  barbarity 
so  horrifying  that  it  made  the  rest  of  the  mag- 
azine seem  laughable. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  serious  article  in 
a  fashion  magazine  unquestionably  reflects 
the  recent  drastic  increase  in  celebrity  social 
awareness.  Newspapers,  weekly  tabloids, 
and  entertainment  shows  are  all  overflowing 
with  footage  of  yet  another  A-lister  traveling 
to  Africa,  founding  their  own  charity  or  par- 
ticipating in  awareness  campaigns.  With  all 
this  mass-media  coverage,  many  people  are 
naturally  inclined  to  ask:  what  good  does  ce- 
lebrity activism  actually  do? 

As  with  any  situation,  there  are  two  main 
perspectives  to  this  issue.  The  easiest  is 
the  one  that  tends  to  be  more  widespread: 
famous  celebrity  activists  such  as  Bono,  An- 
gelina Jolie  and  Oprah  are  routinely  accused 
of  being  deceptive  attention-seekers  and 
hypocrites,  especially  in  terms  of  their  chari- 
ties and  funding  programs.  (Product)  Red,  of 
which  Bono  is  a  co-founder,  is  increasingly 
attacked  for  its  allegedly  misleading  goals 
and  misused  funds.  Although  the  criticisms 
may  not  exactly  be  fair,  they  are  contributing 


towards  the  phenomenon's  negative  image. 

In  addition,  the  sheer  amount  of  report- 
ing that  has  recently  appeared  on  this  topic 
has  unsurprisingly  rendered  it  worn  out.  In 
Princess  Diana's  time,  a  celebrity  posing  with 
HIV/AIDS  infected  patients  was  considered 
heroic.  Today,  they  are  seen  as  unoriginal, 
even  annoying.  Furthermore,  the  "trend" 
factor  of  social  activism  is  discouraging  po- 
tential participants  from  getting  involved 
because  they  do  not  want  to  feel  like  follow- 
ers. For  this,  celebrities  cannot  be  blamed. 
Not  for  the  first  time  in  history,  mass  media 
has  blown  the  entire  affair  out  of  proportion 
and,  unfortunately,  made  it  headline  news  a 
few  too  many  times  for  it  to  remain  original 
or  inspiring. 

On  a  positive  note,  some  of  these  celebri- 
ties have  truly  achieved  remarkable  things 
through  activism.  Angelina  Jolie  has  per- 
sonally funded  her  way  to  becoming  a  rec- 
ognized UN  spokesperson  and  is  credited 
with  feats  that  could  have  only  been  realized 
with  a  powerful  celebrity  status.  She  has  con- 
vinced presidents  to  acknowledge  civil  rights 
groups,  travelled  to  many  parts  of  the  world, 
written  serious  pieces  on  her  experiences 
and,  all  the  while,  kept  an  image  of  human 
authenticity  that  is  very  hard  to  compromise. 
Using  money,  media,  and  a  desire  for  change, 
she  and  other  celebrities  have  helped  raise 
mass  awareness  and  exposure  to  humani- 
tarian crises  that  could  have  otherwise  re- 
mained unknown. 

The  general  situation  with  famous  activists 
is  clearly  very  delicate.  One  thing  is  for  sure: 
celebrities  and  their  actions  will  always  be  a 
hot  topic.  Willingly  or  not,  status,  money,  and 
psychology  have  led  our  society  to  view  cer- 
tain members  of  this  small  group  of  people 
as  role  models.  Consequently,  any  messages 
that  these  stars  may  wish  to  send  will  usu- 
ally manage  to  find  their  way  into  our  lives. 
This  being  said,  the  phenomenon  of  celebrity 
activism  may  not  be  the  most  in  need  of  cri- 
tique after  all.  Surely  messages  calling  for  tol- 
erance, compassion,  and  generosity  of  heart 
cannot  be  all  that  bad.  All  accusations  con- 
sidered, maybe  some  positive  will  even  come 
from  Paris  Hilton's  desire  to  visit  Rwanda: 
increased  awareness,  aid,  or  if  all  else  fails, 
worldwide  comic  relief. 
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mid-May  in  their  home  towns. 

Please  join  Wurzweiler  administration,  alumni  and  students  at  an  exciting 
and  thought-provoking  open  house.  RSVP  ws.swadmi.ssions@yu.edu 
or  call  212-960-0810.  For  more  information  about  Wurzweiler,  visit 
www.yu .  edu/  wurzweiler 
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rrS  NOT  ROCKET  sciecE 


Incredibly,  there's  a  lighter  side  to  science — it's  right  under  all  that  dark 
matter.  Every  week,  DAN  RIOS  brings  you  a  round-up  of  the  funniest 
stories  and  most  interesting  web  links  he  finds 


In  Soviet  Russia,  jet  flies  you! 
Back  when  they  were  still  in  an 
arms  race  with  the  West,  the 
USSR  designed  the  world's  largest 
and  heaviest  jet.  Called  the  Antonov 
(or  AN-225),  it  features  a  32-wheel 
landing  gear  system  and  an  88-me- 
tre (291-foot)  wingspan,  for  use  in 
their  space  system.  It  is  capable  of 
hauling  250,000  kilograms  internally 
and  up  to  200,000  kilograms  on  its 
fuselage.  The  link  below  has  a  video 
of  this  beast  in  action  with  a  Rus- 
sian space  shuttle  hitching  a  ride  on 
its  back.  It's  too  bad  the  Berlin  Wall 
fell — it  would  have  been  neat  to  see 
what  crazy  things  the  Soviets  would 
have  come  up  with  next. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/39qgyq 

Ever  wonder  what  it's  like  to  die? 

This  engaging  (and  slightly  unset- 
tling) article  on  the  New  Scientist 
website  describes  how  it  feels  to  kick 
the  bucket  in  a  variety  of  gruesome 
ways.  From  the  guillotine  (swift)  to 
a  heart  attack  (sometimes  not  so 
swift),  each  description  of  how  the 
final  moments  probably  feel  is  re- 


constructed from  survivor  accounts 
and  expert  insight.  In  my  opinion,  a 
good  way  to  die  would  be  a  hotdog 
overdose  at  an  eating  competi- 
tion— at  least  your  hunger  would  be 
satisfied  before  you  croaked. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2yd9up 


Two-tone  moons  are  in  this  season 

(NASA  agrees):  The  Casslnl  satel- 
lite snapped  this  neat  shot  of  one 
of  the  most  curious  objects  in  our 
solar  system.  Named  lapetus,  this 
ice-coated  moon  of  Saturn  features 
a  distinct  "walnut"  shape  and  sever- 
al massive  impact  craters.  No  word 
yet  if  this  moon  also  comes  in  solid 
colours. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2cv2nb 

Tired  of  SeX:  Bdelloid  rotifers  haven't 
been  getting  laid  for  over  80  million 
years  and,  surprisingly,  they  are  all 
the  better  for  it.  These  tiny  micro- 
organisms reproduce  asexually  and 
have  two  copies  of  the  same  gene, 
each  copy  functioning  differently. 
This  allows  them  to  survive  long 


periods  of  time  in  a  desiccated  state 
when  the  ponds  they  inhabit  evapo- 
rate. This  is  the  first  time  this  tactic 
has  been  seen  in  asexual  organisms, 
and  may  help  explain  how  asexual 
organisms  can  survive  over  so 
many  generations  (typically,  asexu- 
ally reproducing  organisms  are  not 
seen  as  viable  in  the  long  term  for  a 
variety  of  reasons).  The  best  part  is, 
these  little  guys  don't  need  to  spend 
money  on  birth  control. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/22cpau 


The  best  of  the  worst:  Every  year, 
those  industrious  chaps  at  the  An- 
nals of  Improbable  Research  give 
out  their  Ig  Nobel  Awards,  a  hu- 
mours antithesis  to  the  Nobel  Prize 
(and  announced  at  the  same  time). 
This  year's  highlights:  "Sword  Swal- 
lowing and  Its  Side  Effects,"  and  a 
study  from  the  Air  Force  Wright  Lab- 
oratory regarding  a  chemical  "gay 
bomb"  that  would  make  enemy  sol- 
diers irresistibly  attracted  to  each 
other.  My  personal  favourite  is  the 
chemist  that  found  a  way  to  make 
vanilla  flavouring  from  cow  dung. 


A  schematic  of  the  world's  heaviest  and  largest  jet,  the  Soviet-designed  Antonov  (AN-225). 


Already,  an  ice  cream  shop  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  has  named  a 
flavour  after  the  lead  researcher  on 
the  piece,  Mayu  Yamamoto,  named 
Yum-a-Moto  Vanilla  Twist.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  cow  poop 
could  be  so  delicious? 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2kcunq 


A  weird  animal  that  you've  never 

heard  of:  Presenting  the  Guatema- 
lan Beaded  Lizard.  There  are  less 
than  200  of  these  guys  alive  in  the 
wild  and  efforts  are  under  way  to 
save  them,  headed  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  It  can  withstand  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures  and 
drought  by  being  completely  dor- 
mant. During  periods  where  it  is  in 


this  mode,  it  survives  on  food  that 
it  stores  in  its  tail.  Its  venom  has 
been  used  to  treat  diabetes  and  it  is 
currently  being  researched  for  any 
other  medicinal  properties  that  it 
may  have. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/27seml 


Al  Gore  is  the  new  Mother  Theresa: 

By  awarding  the  Nobel  peace  prize  to 
Al  Gore  and  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change,  the  world 
community  sent  out  a  strong  mes- 
sage about  the  importance  of  climate 
change.  1  can  hear  the  weeping  of 
thousands  of  climate  change  deniers 
across  the  world.  Let's  hope  they 
soon  become  an  extinct  species. 


//SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


They  forgot  to  bring  the 
maps 

10,000  wildebeest  drowned  recently 
while  participating  in  an  annual 
migration  from  Tanzania  to  Kenya. 
The  journey  is  approximately  3,200 
km  and  includes  a  perilous  walk 
across  Kenya's  fast-flowing  Mara 
River.  Deaths  occurred  over  several 
days,  causing  a  loss  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  wildebeest  population.  A 
pile-up  of  wildebeest  attempting  to 
cross  the  river  triggered  the  deaths. 
The  first  group  to  cross  drowned 
before  reaching  the  other  side  and 
the  subsequent  groups  piled  on  top 
of  them.  Approximately  2,000  wilde- 
beest died  in  just  one  day.  The  migra- 
tion of  wildebeest  each  year  always 
results  in  some  die-off  but  never  in 
deaths  of  this  magnitude.  A  typi- 
cal die-off  would  number  no  more 
than  a  thousand.  "[The]  significant 
decrease  in  population  would  have 
an  effect,"  said  Terilyn  Lemaire,  a 
conservation  worker  with  the  Mara 
Conservancy,  "but  what  that  effect 
would  be  and  to  what  extent,  I  can- 
not say."  Currently,  the  carcasses 
are  rotting  downriver  and  serving 
as  a  meal  supply  for  various  scaven- 
gers. The  remains  that  go  uneaten 
will  decompose  in  the  water  causing 
contamination.  The  health  implica- 
tions produced  by  the  contaminat- 
ed water  may  remain  unknown  for 
quite  some  time. 

Source:  National  Geographic  News 
—ANNA  GAYTON 

Don't  stress  about  stress 

Could  daily  stress  be  the  simple  so- 
lution that  researchers  have  been 
looking  for?  The  British  Medical 
Journal  published  a  study  by  Dan- 


ish researchers  showing  that  high 
levels  of  daily  stress  can  lower  the 
chances  of  getting  breast  cancer. 
Women  participating  in  the  study 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  level  of 
the  stress,  characterized  as  sleep- 
lessness, anxiety,  tension  or  impa- 
tience in  their  daily  life.  Research- 
ers found  that  women  who  had  high 
levels  of  stress  in  their  lives  had  a 
40  per  cent  lower  risk  of  develop- 
ing breast  cancer  than  women  who 
were  not  as  anxious.  They  also  ob- 
served that  the  higher  the  stress 
level,  the  lower  the  risk  (eight  per 
cent  lower  with  each  increase  on 
a  six-level  scale).  An  explanation 
for  this  result,  yet  to  be  proven,  is 
that  the  chronic  stress  affects  estro- 
gen levels,  which  can  influence  the 
growth  of  breast  cancer.  However, 
doctors  do  not  believe  that  stress  is 
an  effective  way  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  breast  cancer  because 
of  the  implications  stress  has  on  the 
body's  health,  especially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  heart  disease. 
Source:  British  Medical  Journal 
— DANI  SARKtS 

Does  anyone  actually 
understand  quantum 
mechanics? 

Mathematicians  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity claim  to  have  proven  the 
existence  of  parallel  universes,  sup- 
porting the  "many  worlds"  interpre- 
tation of  quantum  mechanics.  The 
"many  worlds"  interpretation  was 
first  proposed  in  1957  by  Hugh  Ever- 
ett, and  was  supposed  to  solve  some 
of  the  paradoxes  in  the  Copenhagen 
interpretation  of  quantum  physics. 
In  the  Copenhagen  interpretation, 
some  quantum  events  exist  as  prob- 


ability "wave  functions,"  meaning 
that  they  can  both  happen  and  not 
happen  at  the  same  time;  a  single 
quantum  outcome  does  not  ex- 
ist until  it  is  observed.  The  "many 
worlds"  interpretation  solves  this 
problem  by  stating  that  every  pos- 
sible quantum  event  occurs  in  an 
alternate  reality.  Under  this  inter- 
pretation the  universe  is  structured 
like  a  dense  bush,  with  branching 
points  creating  countless  alternate 
realities.  If  the  "many  worlds"  inter- 
pretation were  proven  true,  it  would 
help  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  physics  today. 
Source:  New  Scientist 
—JUSTIN  CARROLL 


Appendixes  worldwide  are 
vindicated 

Researchers  from  Duke  University 
may  have  found  a  purpose  for  the 
appendix:  to  cultivate  good  bacteria 
needed  for  digestion.  The  appendix 
is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  and  serves  as  a  perfect 
breeding  ground  for  bacteria.  Previ- 
ously, the  appendix  was  thought  to 
serve  no  purpose,  and  infections  of 
the  appendix  could  prove  deadly. 


For  this  reason,  doctors  often  re- 
moved them  with  no  negative  side 
effects.  However,  the  appendix  may 
have  been  more  important  during 
periods  when  cholera  and  dysentery 
epidemics  were  common.  These  dis- 
eases can  purge  the  digestive  tract 
of  the  bacteria  necessary  for  healthy 
digestion,  with  the  appendix  to  re- 
place these  bacterial  communities. 
In  modern  societies,  the  appendix 
plays  a  less  crucial  role  due  to  typi- 
cally densely  populated  communi- 
ties. If  a  person  loses  an  important 
type  of  intestinal  bacteria,  they  can 
often  pick  up  a  replacement  through 
contact  with  others. 
Source:  Journal  of  Theoretical 
Biology 

—JUSTIN  CARROLL 

Holey  ozone,  batman! 

New  evidence  has  revealed  that  sci- 
entific understanding  of  ozone  layer 
depletion  may  be  less  accurate  than 
previously  thought.  The  photolytic 
(light-activated  splitting)  reaction 
between  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
ozone  has  long  been  held  responsi- 
ble for  most  ozone  layer  depletion. 
But  when  Markus  Rex,  an  atmo- 
spheric scientist  at  the  Alfred  We- 
gener Institute  of  Polar  and  Marine 
Research,  examined  measurements 
of  the  rate  of  photolysis  of  CFCs 
in  NASA's  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory, mimicking  the  light  conditions 
found  in  the  stratosphere,  he  found 
less  depletion  than  expected.  Ac- 
cording to  these  new  data,  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  ozone  depletion  is  not 
accounted  for  under  current  mod- 
els. While  scientists  are  looking  for 
an  explanation  to  this  discrepancy, 
they  also  stress  that  "overwhelm- 
ing evidence"  still  points  to  CFCs, 


banned  since  the  Montreal  Protocol 
was  ratified  in  1989,  as  the  primary 
cause  of  ozone  layer  depletion.  How 
this  process  occurs,  however,  ap- 
pears to  need  further  consideration. 
Source:  Nature 
—JONATHAN  CHOW 

Stop  poking  me!  No — 
wait — keep  going 

Acupuncture  is  twice  as  effective 
at  treating  back  pain  as  traditional 
medicine,  according  to  new  re- 
search. However,  there  appears 
to  be  no  difference  between  the 
effectiveness  of  "real"  and  "fake" 
acupuncture.  In  a  recent  study  by 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Re- 
gensburg,  over  a  thousand  people 
were  given  one  of  three  treatments 
for  chronic  back  pain:  traditional 
acupuncture,  fake  acupuncture,  and 
drugs.  After  six  months,  amongst 
the  group  that  received  traditional 
acupuncture  in  which  needles  are 
placed  along  lines  on  the  body 
called  meridians,  48  per  cent  re- 
ported at  least  a  one-third  improve- 
ment in  their  back  aches,  compared 
to  only  27  per  cent  who  were  treated 
with  drugs.  However,  in  the  group 
that  received  fake  acupuncture,  44 
per  cent  reported  the  same  positive 
results,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
needles  were  not  placed  on  merid- 
ians. According  to  researchers, 
acupuncture  may  be  a  "promising 
and  effective  treatment  option"  for 
chronic  back  pain,  without  the  side 
effects  of  convehtional  drugs.  The 
study  suggests  that  the  mechanism 
by  which  acupuncture  relieves  pain 
is  largely  psychological. 
Source:  Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine 
—JUSTIN  CARROLL 
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Clearing  the  fog  surrounding  smog 


Greta  Chiu 


Coined  by  medical  doctor  Harold  Antoine 
des  Voeux  in  1905,  "smog"  originally  re- 
ferred to  the  dense,  black  fog  associated 
with  the  burning  of  coal.  The  effects  of 
smog  had  also  been  seen  well  before  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  in  ancient  Rome, 
where  wood-burning  fires  blackened 
many  of  the  buildings.  It  is  also  specu- 
lated that  the  Chinese  may  have  burned 
coal  as  fuel  starting  around  1000  BC. 

These  days,  the  visible  haze  that 
hangs  over  cities  is  mostly  caused  by 
exhaust  fumes  from  the  combustion  of 
fossil  fuels  in  vehicles  and  other  anthro- 
pogenic sources  concentrated  in  urban 
areas.  A  mixture  of  noxious  gases  known 
as  criteria  air  contaminants — such  as 
ground-level  ozone  and  sulphur  diox- 
ide— and  particulate  matter,  smog  can 
severely  affect  human  health,  especially 
amongst  children,  the  elderly,  and  those 
with  pre-existing  respiratory  and  heart 
problems. 

To  make  matters  more  complicat- 
ed, the  sunlight  that  normally  brings 
warmth  and  life  to  the  world  also  causes 
primary  pollutants  (those  emitted  into 
the  atmosphere)  to  chemically  react, 
producing  secondary  pollutants,  collec- 
tively termed  photochemical  smog.  More 
specifically,  it  is  the  nitrogen  oxides  and 
volatile  organic  compounds  emitted  into 
the  atmosphere  that  react  with  sunlight 
to  produce  ozone  and  secondary  partic- 
ulate matter.  While  ozone  in  the  Earth's 
stratosphere  filters  out  most  of  the  sun's 
ultraviolet  radiation,  ozone  at  the  ground 
level  in  the  troposphere  causes  severe 
irritation  to  the  lungs.  In  other  words, 
people  are  now  advised  to  stay  indoors 
on  warm,  sunny  days  in  order  to  avoid  a 


What  is  Smog? 

Photochemical  smog  is  created  when  sunHght  reacts  with  certain 
airborne  pollutants: 


FINE 

PARTICLES 


Refineries  and 
Chemical  Plants 


VOCs  =  VotetBe  (M^anic  coir^muids 
PM = ParticUate  mattef 
NO^  =MtK)9en  oxides 
SO,  =Ssifur  dioxide 


trip  to  the  nearest  hospital. 

During  days  when  air  at  elevated  alti- 
tudes is  higher  in  temperature  than  air 
at  lower  altitudes,  a  temperature  inver- 
sion occurs.  Since  cold,  dense  air  sinks, 
there  is  no  vertical  mixing  between  the 
two  layers,  resulting  in  that  concentrated 
haze  of  pollutants  that  hangs  over  a  city. 
This  effect  is  especially  pronounced  in 
cities  located  in  low  lying  areas  where 
horizontal  air  flow  is  blocked  by  land 
features.  While  a  breeze  might  be  able 
to  lower  the  concentration  of  pollutants, 
it  also  transports  unwanted  and  highly 
reactive  pollutants  to  rural  areas,  affect- 
ing agricultural  lands,  water  sources, 
and  ecosystems  many  kilometres  away 
from  the  city.  As  a  result,  areas  located 
downwind  of  areas  emitting  primary  pol- 
lutants usually  have  the  greatest  ozone 


concentrations 

Airborne  particles,  or  aerosols,  do 
not  simply  hang  around  waiting  for  an 
unsuspecting  human  being  to  inhale. 
They  may  be  suspended  in  the  air  for 
hours  or  days,  and  acidic  particles,  such 
as  nitrogen  oxides  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
may  be  deposited  on  surfaces  (termed 
dry  deposition)  or  washed  out  of  the 
atmosphere  through  various  forms  of 
precipitation  (termed  wet  deposition). 
This  generates  acid  rain,  which  not  only 
destroys  human  architecture,  but  also 
creates  havoc  for  ecosystems.  Soil,  espe- 
cially in  eastern  Canada,  does  not  have 
sufficient  alkalinity  to  neutralize  the  acid 
that  is  deposited.  The  now  acidic  soil,  in 
turn,  is  less  able  to  retain  minerals,  caus- 
ing leaching  and  effecting  organisms 
that  rely  on  these  nutrients.  Conversely, 


the  high  content  of  nitrogen  present  in 
acid  rain  actually  promotes  algal  growth 
in  aquatic  ecosystems,  leading  to  eutro- 
phication  and  the  depletion  of  oxygen. 
This  process  severely  affects  many  or- 
ganisms that  reside  within  affected  lakes 
and  streams. 

Persistent  organic  pollutants  are,  as 
their  name  suggests,  difficult  to  break 
down.  POPs  include  certain  pesticides 
(like  DDT),  industrial  chemicals  (such 
as  PCBs),  and  certain  chemical  by-prod- 
ucts. Once  POPs  enter  the  food  chain, 
they  are  able  to  bioaccumulate  in  animal 
and  human  tissue  alike.  Because  of  their 
persistence,  these  compounds  are  car- 
ried well  away  from  their  sources  and 
many  become  concentrated  in  polar 
regions  where  the  cold  dense  air  sinks, 
adversely  affecting  local  people  aind 


wildlife.  POPs  have  been  linked  to  prob- 
lems with  the  reproductive  system,  neu- 
robehavioral  disorders,  and  cancer. 

Surprisingly,  some  of  the  substances 
that  are  referred  to  as  "air  pollutants"  to- 
day are  also  organic  vapours  generated 
by  vegetation,  smoke  from  naturally-oc- 
curring fires,  and  gases  from  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  problem  now  lies  in  the 
level  of  concentration  at  which  these 
substances  are  being  produced  through 
industrial  activities,  and  secondary  pol- 
lutants produced  from  chemical  reac- 
tions between  them. 

About  a  month  ago,  the  Southern  On- 
tario Centre  for  Atmospheric  Aerosol  Re- 
search officially  welcomed  the  abundant 
atmospheric  pollutants  waiting  outside 
its  doors.  Comprised  of  U  of  T  faculty 
members  from  the  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry, 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  centre  aims  not 
only  to  decipher  the  sources  of  atmo- 
spheric aerosols,  but  also  their  chemical 
and  physical  properties,  the  effects  on 
humans  and  the  environment,  and  pos- 
sible improvements  that  can  be  made 
to  reduce  the  severity  of  these  effects. 
With  the  help  of  up-to-date  technology 
located  in  the  Walberg,  Lash  Miller,  and 
Gage  buildings  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus, these  researchers  are  set  to  clear 
the  air  about  smog  and  its  effects. 

For  more  information  on  what  you  can 
do  about  improvii^  air  quality,  visit: 

•  socaar.utoronto.ca 

•  cleanairpartnership.org 

•  deanairalliance.org 

•  ec.gc.ca 
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//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


This  ugly  aquarium  was  found  in  the 
Ramsey  Wright  building,  in  the  corner 
of  a  research  lab.  It  turns  out  it  was 
an  experiment  gone  wrong  that  had 
not  yet  been  cleaned  up.  The  green 
algae-coated  glass  box  provided 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  neat 
containers  of  ladybugs  and  bean  plants 
that  occupied  the  rest  of  the  lab.  Even 
scientists  get  lazy  sometimes. 


MAY  WE  SUGGEST  OLD  SPICE  BODY  WASH?  NOW  IN  CLASSIC  SCENT 
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All  sound  and  fiuy — for  nothing 

Men's  football  team  tries  to  overcome  intense  scrutiny  and  criticism  from  the  mainstream  media 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


They've  heard  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  it's  one  broken  record 
they'll  be  glad  to  hear  the  end  of 
as  the  season  draws  to  a  close. 

Following  Saturday's  loss  to 
the  Western  Mustangs,  an  eerie 
silence  surrounded  the  Varsity 
Blues.  Considering  all  the  fanfare 
and  hype  that  the  game,  played  in 
front  of  5,350  at  TD  Waterhouse, 
has  engendered  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  one  couldn't  help  but  won- 
der, "Who  died?" 

No  one,  unless  you're  counting 
the  dead  horse  that  media  types 
have  been  beating  ad  nauseum  in 
recent  weeks.  By  Monday  there 
were  no  more  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  now-historic  losing 
streak  of  48  consecutive  games, 
no  more  excessive  coverage  and 
redundant  articles.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  talking  about  a 
broken  record  would  have  turned 
into  such  a  broken  record  itself? 

Now  with  loss  number  48  of- 
ficially in  the  history  books,  the 
vultures  can  officially  move  on  to 
their  next  story  and  the  team  can 
begin  concentrating  on  football 
once  again. 

"Much  adversity  has  been 
placed  on  the  team  from  many 
sources,"  said  Blues  player  and 
Ticats  draft  pick  Michael  Gon- 
calves.  "The  media,  injuries,  and 
negative  talk  have  all  been  issues, 
but  when  1  read  the  newspaper  or 
watch  the  news,  any  negative  me- 
dia about  the  team  only  fuels  me 
to  play  harder  for  the  guys  next  to 
me,  because  we're  all  playing  the 
sport  we  love." 

Goncalves,  one  of  the  most  se- 
nior players  on  the  team,  is  a  lead- 
er on  a  young  Blues  squad.  Despite 
his  arguments  to  the  contrary,  the 
streak  must  have  weighed  on  both 
players  and  coach  this  season. 
With  weekly  reminders  from  every 


self-respecting  journalist  this  side 
of  the  Edmonton  Sun,  how  could 
they  forget? 

The  season's  closer  against 
Queen's  this  Saturday  is  expected 
to  be  a  quiet,  low-key  affair — a  far 
cry  from  previous  games.  This  de- 
velopment is  not  unlike  what  hap- 
pened during  Barry  Bond's  march 


towards  758  home  runs.  Once  he 
passed  that  magic  number,  the  me- 
dia vanished  faster  than  a  tiger  in  a 
Siegfried  and  Roy  act.  Like  Bond's 
record-setting  feat,  the  Blues 
would  also  like  a  caveat  placed  on 
the  infamous  number  48. 

"An  asterisk  should  be  placed 
beside  the  losing  streak  record 


because  itdoesn't  tell  the  whole 
story.  We  have  come  out  each  and 
everyday,  giving  110  per  cent," 
Goncalves  said. 

"I  have  made  great  friends  over 
my  five  years  at  U  of  T,  and  have 
grown  as  a  player.  There  are  too 
many  positive  things  that  have 
happened  for  this  losing  streak  to 


define  our  team." 

While  an  asterisk  is  not  a  likely 
option,  Goncalves  and  his  team- 
mates should  take  solace.  Today's 
newspapers  will  be  used  to  line 
tomorrow's  litter  boxes,  to  the 
huge  relief  of  the  team  as  they  try 
to  bury  this  stinker  of  a  season  in 
the  past. 


//THE  POST-MORTEM:  DISSECTING  LOSS  NUMBER  48 


The  number  48  is  associated  with  CIS  (Canadian 
Interuniversity  Sport)  history — but  if  this 
weekend's  loss  accomplished  one  thing,  it's  to  put 
this  chapter  of  Blues  history  to  bed. 

Vital  stats  for  the  streak 

Age:  48  games 

Time  of  death:  4:10  p.m.,  Oct.  13, 2007 

Cause  of  deathi  A  44-1  beating  at  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Mustangs 

The  Mustangs  were  led  by  fifth-year  running  back 
and  Argonauts  prospect  Randy  McAuley.  A  perennial 
CIS  all-star  and  MVP  of  last  year's  East-West  Bowl, 
McAuley  scored  on  a  five-yard  run  at  6:58  of  the 
first  and  had  a  one-yard  TD  run  on  the  last  play 
of  the  half,  which  was  taken  back  because  of  a 
penalty — the  team  would  have  to  settle  for  a  field 
goal  conversion. 


Toronto  was  its  own  worst  enemy  in  the  first  half,  with 
10  penalties  for  89  yards.  One  of  those  resulted  in  a 
Kris  Newman  touchdown  being  called  back,  as  the 
Mustangs  entered  the  half  with  an  18-0  advantage. 
The  Blues  offensive  woes  continued  in  the  second 
half.  Quarterback 

Kris  Faulds  scored  on  an  eight-yard  run  just  1:40  into 
the  third  on  a 

Western  recovered  a  fumble.  The  Mustangs  also 
benefited  from  a  David  Hamilton  interception  on  the 
Blues'  next  possession,  returning  it  to  the  Toronto 
six-yard  line.  Two  plays  later,  McAuley  ran  in  from 
the  five-yard  line  which  gave  the  Mustangs  a  32-0 
advantage  as  Kordic  returned  an  interception  88 
yards  for  the  TD 

at  9:49.  Stinson  then  broke  Western's  shutout  bid 
with  a  65-yard  single  at  6:10  of  the  fourth.  The  Blues 
were  penalized  18  times  for  191  yards — one  which 
forced  a  Kris  Newman  touchdown  to  be  called  back  in 
the  first  half — and  committed  four 
turnovers  in  eclipsing  the  losing  record  previously 
held  by  the  York  Lions  (1988-95). 


LOMiEST  LOSm  SniEAKS  OF  ALL  TIME 
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Varsity  Blues  badger  Brock 


Brock  in  a  hard  place:  The  women's  hockey  team  easily  handled  the  Brock 
Badgers  in  a  4-1  victory  on  Saturday 


Erika  Gilbert 


The  next  challenge  to  the  Varsity 
Blues  women's  hockey  team  will 
come  this  Saturday,  when  they 
face  off  against  the  four-time  de- 
fending OUA  champion,  the  Wil- 
frid Laurier  Golden  Hawks. 

The  game  will  be  the  teams' 
first  meeting  of  the  season,  as 
the  Blues  deal  with  an  unknown 
quantity. 

Blues  head  coach  Karen  Hughes 
isn't  sure  what  to  expect.  "[It's] 
really  hard  to  know  because  we 
haven't  seen  them  yet,  but  usu- 
ally with  Laurier,  it'll  be  about  us 
trying  to  be  a  good  skating  team," 
she  said.  "Good  puck  control  will 
be  key  against  them." 

The  Blues  look  like  they're  up  to 
the  task  after  a  solid  game  against 
the  Brock  Badgers  on  Saturday 
night.  Coach  Hughes  said  the 
team  had  some  good  things  to 
build  on,  and  the  final  score — 4- 
1  in  the  Blues'  favour — certainly 
confirmed  that  view,  bringing  the 
Blues  to  a  perfect  3-0  this  sea- 
son. 

The  team  came  out  firing  in  the 
first  period,  but  the  sharp  play  of 
Beth  Clause,  second-year  Badgers 
goaltender,  kept  the  score  close. 


Despite  outshooting  the  Badgers 
17  to  9,  the  Blues  scored  only  one 
goal  in  the  initial  frame — a  low 
glove-side  power-play  tally  by  Em- 
ily Milito  from  defenceman  Kelly 
Setter  on  a  two-on-one — when  a 
hooking  penalty  to  Brock'sMaggie 
Young  gave  the  Blues  their  third 
chance  with  the  man  advantage. 

Special  teams  continued  to 
come  through  for  the  Blues,  who 
killed  off  all  six  penalties  against 
them.  They  were  able  to  cycle 
the  puck,  get  shots  through  from 
the  point  and  maintain  pressure 
in  the  offensive  zone  on  most  of 
their  power-play  opportunities. 

The  Blues  would  once  again 
capitalize  on  a  Brock  penalty  in 
the  second  period,  on  a  hooking 
call  against  Ann  Lavallee  late  in 
the  frame.  The  Badgers'  aggres- 
siveness on  the  penalty  kill  con- 
fined the  Blues  to  their  own  zone 
for  most  of  the  two  minutes  but 
wound  up  costing  them  when  a 
turnover  inside  Toronto's  blue- 
line  led  to  an  odd-man  rush  that 
eventually  ended  in  a  goal  by  An- 
nie Del  Guidice,  assisted  by  Milito 
and  Brenly  Jorgensen. 

U  of  T  broke  the  game  wide  open 
in  the  third  period  with  two  even- 
strength  goals  at  3:34  and  6:11.  Af- 


ter some  aggressive  forechecking 
deep  in  the  Badgers'  zone.  Blues 
forward  Emily  Patry  came  up  with 
the  puck  in  the  corner  and  found 
an  open  Karolina  Urban  in  front 
of  the  net.  Urban  fired  the  puck 
past  the  goaltender  to  make  it  3- 
0  and  Lindsay  Hill  picked  up  the 
second  assist  on  the  goal.  Laura 
Foster  capped  off  the  Blues'  scor- 
ing when  shetapped  the  puck  past 
a  sliding  Clause  on  a  feed  from 
Darby  Smith  and  Lyndsey  Ryan. 

Brock  called  a  time-out  shortly 
after  the  fourth  goal,  and  what- 
ever head  coach  Todd  Erskine 
said  must  have  helped,  because 
the  Badgers  responded  with  their 
first  goal  of  the  game  just  over  a 
minute  later.  Lavallee  made  a  pass 
to  Kelly  Walker  just  inside  U  of  T's 
blueline  and  after  a  move  to  get 
past  the  Blues  defender.  Walker 
walked  in  alone  on  the  opposing 
goal  and  fired  the  puck  high  glove 
side  to  ruin  goaltender  Stephanie 
Lockert's  shutout  bid. 

The  comeback  attempt  would 
end  there.  Though  Brock  would 
get  a  couple  of  chances  late  in 
the  game,  Lockert  shut  the  door. 
Del  Guidice,  who  led  the  Blues 
in  scoring  last  year,  was  named 
player  of  the  game. 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES:  Women's  hockey  players  on  the  bench  preparing  for  a  line  change. 


The  fantastic  four 

Women's  tennis  claims  OUA  gold  for  a  fourth  straight  year 


BANNER  DAY:  The  women's  tennis  team  poses  with  their  2007  championship  banner 
after  a  4-3  victory  in  the  OUA  finals. 


Brian  O'Neill 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


On  Saturday,  the  Varsity  women's 
tennis  team  won  its  fourth  straight 
gold  medal  against  Universite  du 
Montreal  4-3.  The  win  capped  off 
a  season  where  the  Blues  went 
5-2  and  won  a  thrilling  semi-final 
match  against  York  4-3  on  Friday, 
after  a  third  doubles  match  in 
which  Aisha  Bhimla  and  Maia  Kirk 
won  8-7  to  boost  the  Blues  into  the 
finals. 

"It's  an  unbelievable  feeling," 
said  Blues  coach  Nabil  Tadros.  "I 
am  really  happy  for  the  new  play- 
ers, that's  where  the  real  excite- 
ment is.  This  is  something  they 
will  talk  about  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives." 

The  Blues  were  led  by  the  strong 
play  of  their  number  one,  Natalia 
Lech,  who  extended  her  two- 
year  unbeaten  streak,  winning  in 
straight  sets  in  the  finals. 

"I  just  played  my  game.  I  did  what 
I  had  to  do  and  came  through,"  she 
said. 

The  Blues  were  able  to  take  the 
doubles  point  with  two  demand- 
ing 8-2  wins.  This  was  due  to  great 
serving  and  smart  baseline  action, 
forcing  errors  on  Montreal's  part. 

"Our  doubles  have  great  chemis- 


try," said  Blues  player  Roxana  So- 
ica,  "everyone  here  gets  along  so 
well  that  it  creates  a  no-pressure 
atmosphere  and  you  can  just  play 
without  worry." 

The  Blues  were  not  as  strong 
in  the  singles  matches,  but  man- 
aged to  hold  off  Montreal  for  the 
4-3  victory.  The  highlight  of  the 
singles  matches  was  Roxana  Soi- 
ca's  straight  sets  7-5,  7-5  victory, 
coming  back  from  5-2  and  5-3  defi- 
cits in  the  first  and  second  sets, 


respectively. 

"I  just  had  to  play,  and  not  think. 
I  adjusted  to  the  way  the  game  was 
going  and  played  my  slice  shots. 
You  just  can't  give  up,"  explained 
Soica. 

"This  just  shows  the  type  of 
pressure  player  Roxana  is.  She 
has  a  great  competitive  edge  and 
being  down  5-2  is  nothing  for  her," 
said  Tadros. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the 
Blues  played  tough  and  made  the 


shots  they  had  to,  frustrating  a 
Montreal  squad  with  their  precise 
use  of  the  width  and  length  of  the 
court. 

"It  isn't  enough  for  a  player  to 
be  able  to  play  the  court  up  and 
down.  They  must  be  able  to  move 
side  to  side  and  that  is  where  our 
players  were  able  to  play  their 
shots  to  capitalize,"  said  Tadros. 

This  victory  shows  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  women's  ten- 
nis program  at  U  of  T.  With  four 
straight  OUA  championships,  the 
women  have  become  strong  oppo- 
nents to  OUA  teams.  They  now  hold 
the  record  for  the  most  number  of 
consecutive  gold  medal  wins  in 
OUA  championship  history,  beat- 
ing York's  record.  Though  they 
lost  two  matches  this  year,  their 
ability  to  win  close  matches  and 
capitalize  in  important  situations, 
like  against  Montreal  on  Saturday, 
show  how  good  the  team  and  the 
tennis  program  have  been. 

"Each  year  we  have  new  play- 
ers. This  year  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  players  like  Aisha 
Bhimla,  Maia  Kirk,  and  Roxana 
Soica.  They  are  all  top  players  and 
they  bring  something  special  to 
our  team,"  Tadros  said.  "School 
comes  first.  For  the  ladies  on  this 
team  to  play  so  strongly  and  be 
into  their  studies  shows  just  the 


kind  of  people  they  are,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Saturday  was  far  from  cloudy  for 
women's  tennis — it  was  golden. 
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Money  can't  buy  you  love 


Yankees  prove  that  a  huge  payroll  doesn't  guarantee  success 


Rob  Duffy 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Another  $200  million  for  nothing. 
Well,  $195,229,045  to  be  exact, 
but  you  get  the  idea.  This  was  the 
amount  the  New  York  Yankees 
spent  on  player  salaries  in  2007, 
only  to  fail  in  their  quest  to  live  up 
to  the  Steinbrenner  Doctrine — win 
the  World  Series  or  else. 

The  recent  3-1  series  loss  in  the 
American  League  Division  Series  to 
the  Cleveland  Indians  stretches  the 
Yankees'  championship  drought  to 
seven  years.  At  some  point  during 
that  time,  1  became  what  I  thought 
I'd  never  become:  a  frustrated  Yan- 
kee fan. 

People  say  that  liking  the  Yan- 
kees is  akin  to  cheering  for  Micro- 
soft, and  if  that's  true,  then  the  past 
seven  years  have  been  one  giant 
iPod  commercial  with  dashed  play- 
off hopes  taking  the  place  of  annoy- 
ing music. 

During  the  glory  days  of  the  late 
'90s,  all  I  heard  from  jealous  Yan- 
kee haters  was  the  tired  and  factu- 
ally incorrect  cliche  that  "money 
buys  championships."  However, 
the  Yankees  have  seen  trying  times 
since  their  unraveling  in  Game  7  of 
the  2001  World  Series.  They  have 
been  unable  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by 
clutch  performers  like  Paul  O'Neill, 
Tino  Martinez,  and  Scott  Brosius, 
despite  a  run  of  unprecedented 
spending  that  seemed  to  all  but 
guarantee  a  championship  at  some 
point. 

But  they  have  failed  to  win  one, 
making  the  Yankees  the  latest  and 
most  conclusive  proof  that  money 
does  not  buy  championships,  it 
merely  stands  in  for  wise  personnel 
decisions,  and  gives  the  illusion  of 
impending  success  that  rarely  ever 
materializes. 

For  seven  years,  the  Yankees 
have  been  playing  their  own  style 
of  moneyball — essentially  throw- 
ing in  as  much  cash  as  they  can  at 
the  wall  and  hoping  it  sticks. 

It's  no  shocker  that  the  Yankees' 
core  players  during  the  glory  days 
were  mostly  home-grown  talent, 
and  the  act  of  bringing  in  increas- 
ingly bigger  names  for  increasingly 
higher  salaries  (Mike  Mussina, 
Gary  Sheffield,  Randy  Johnson, 
Alex  Rodriguez)  has  done  nothing 
but  raise  the  team's  expectations 
to  unreasonable  levels.  Winning  a 
championship  should  be  an  ideal, 
not  a  necessity. 

But  it's  not  just  the  Yankees  who 
are  guilty  of  thoughtless  spending. 
Examples  can  be  found  in  Europe- 
an soccer,  where  London's  Chelsea 
Football  Club  have  in  recent  years 
transformed  themselves  from  an 
average,  mid-table  finisher  to  one 
of  the  biggest  clubs  in  Europe,  set- 
ting transfer  records  in  the  pro- 
cess. Yet  they  have  failed  to  win 
the  UEFA  Champions  League,  the 
trophy  designated  as  the  ultimate 
goal  by  team  owner  and  Russian  oil 
magnate  Roman  Abramovich. 

For  further  proof,  look  to  Real 
Madrid  and  their  collection  of  "Ga- 
lacticos,"  a  team  of  international 
all-stars  who  failed  to  even  win  the 
domestic  league  title  before  they 
were  broken  up. 

This  problem  even  exists  at  a 


local  level.  In  the  years  before  the 
NHL  leveled  the  playing  field  with 
a  salary  cap,  it  was  our  beloved 
Maple  Leafs  who  spent  carelessly. 
The  Leafs'  payroll  was  up  there 
with  other  big-market  teams  like 
the  Detroit  Red  Wings,  Dallas 
Stars  and  Colorado  Avalanche,  yet 
among  these  teams,  it  was  only  the 
Leafs  who  came  away  with  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it.  Despite  a  payroll 
that  placed  the  Leafs  consistently 
among  the  top  spenders  in  the 
league,  we've  remain  cup-less  since 
1967.  But  I'm  sure  no  Torontonian 
needs  a  reminder  of  that. 

For  the  Leafs,  trade  deadline 
quick-fixes  became  the  norm.  The 
team  would  acquire  a  bunch  of  ag- 
ing veterans  (Owen  Nolan,  Brian 
Leetch,  Phil  Housley,  Doug  Gilm- 
our,  the  list  goes  on)  at  mid-season 
and  be  promptly  eliminated  from 
the  playoffs  by  a  younger  team  that 
had  been  put  together  more  cohe- 
sively. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  teams 
have  favoured  a  high-priced  free 
agent  over  a  role  player  who  would 
better  fit  the  team's  needs.  The 
problem  only  gets  worse  with  time, 
as  said  free  agent's  value  decreas- 
es considerably  each  year,  leading 
to  a  Jason  Giambi-type  situation 
where  a  player  is  owed  tens  of  mil- 
lions despite  a  complete  inability  to 
perform  at  a  professional  level. 

Regardless  of  the  cause — be  it 
a  40-year  championship  drought 
(the  Leafs),  a  meddling  and  unrea- 
sonable Boss  (the  Yankees)  or  just 
plain  stupidity  (see  Baltimore  Ori- 
oles or  New  York  Rangers  for  more 
on  this) — an  unlimited  budget 
inevitably  leads  to  poor  decision 
making  as  a  way  to  appease  the 
fans,  the  owner,  or  both. 

Is  the  Yankee  dynasty  really 
over?  I'd  rather  wait  until  they  miss 
the  playoffs  to  make  that  call.  But 
through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  nearly  $1.3  billion  the  team  has 
spent  on  player  salaries  over  the 
last  seven  years,  proves  that  reck- 
less spending  is  definitely  not  the 
cure  for  the  championship  blues. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

*  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

*  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

» Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
»  Teacher  Placement  Service 

*  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
e  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  OXFORD 

SEMINARS 

416.924.3240 /1.8007J9.1779 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


YOU'RE  SO  MONEY!  Yankees  players  Alex  Rodriguez,  Derek  Jeter,  and  Robinson  Cano  (starting  from  left)  make  up  one  of  baseballs 
most  expensive  lineups.  The  Yankees  payroll  as  a  team  was  an  estimated  195  million  in  2007. 


See  yeu  at  the  game 


»  UofT  students  are  FREE! 


FOOTBALL 

Annual  Shriners  Game 

Saturday,  October  20 

vs.  Queen's  - 1:00  p.m. 
Varsity  Centre 

LACROSSE 
Saturday,  October  20 

Men  vs.  Western  -  2:00  p.m. 
Back  Campus 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Home  Opener 

Wednesday,  October  17 

Men  vs.  York-  7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  19 

Men  vs.  UOIT-  7:30  p.m 
Varsity  Arena 

SOCCER 

Sunday,  October  21 

Women  vs.  Ottawa  1:00  p.m. 
Varsity  Centre 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 
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//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


COFFEE  HOUSE  NUMERO  DOS 

Free  coffee,  tea,  and  amateur 
performances. 

Tues.  October  16,  9pm  -  12am.  Free! 
Junior  Common  Room  (UC  Quad), 
http://uclit.ca. 

SLEEPLESS  IN  TORONTO 

Workshop  addressing  techniques  for 
overcoming  sleep  deprivation. 
Tues.  October  16, 1pm  -  3pm.  Free! 
CALSS  Group  Room  B,  Koffler  Student 
Centre  (214  College  Street). 
Pre-registration  required  -  (416) 
978-7970. 

ECOFOOTPRINT  FOR  THE  VIRTUOUS 
STUDENT 

Lecture  with  Leslie  Garret,  author  of 
The  Virtuous  Consumer 
Tues.  October  16,  6:30pm.  Free! 
U  of  T  Chestnut  Residence  (89 
Chestnut  Street).  (416)978-2452. 

JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  INFO 
SESSION 

Gain  valuable  business  experience  in 

a  classroom  setting. 

Weds.  October  17,  6-8  PM.  Free! 

RT133,  Rotman  Management  Centre 

(105  St.  George).  http://www. 

utoronto.ca/commercegroups/ 

beyondbusiness/ 

VARSITY  MEN'S  HOCKEY 

University  of  Toronto  versus  York. 


Weds.  October  17,  7:30pm.  Free  for  U 
of  T  students. 

Varsity  Arena.  http://UoTtix.com. 

VEGETARIAN  COOKING  CLASS:  THE 
HIGHER  TASTE 

Learn  easy  and  exotic  recipes  with 
chef-in-training  S.  Parkhi. 
Thurs.  October  18,  6:30pm  -  8:30pm. 
Baldwin  Room,  International  Student 
Centre  (33  St.  George) 
Pre-registration  required  -  (416) 
844-2937. 

THEJMC  PROJECT 

Jazz-  Soul-Hip-Hop  fusion  concert. 
Fri.  October  19, 9pm.  Free! 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House,  http://www. 
myspace.com/thejmcproject. 

OIWALI  DINNER 

Celebrate  with  an  evening  of  food  and 
sparkling  decorations. 
Fri.  October  19,  sunset  (6:30pm).  $15. 
International  Student  Centre  (33  St. 
George),  www.isc.utoronto.ca. 
Tickets  available  from  ISC  reception. 

OFF  CAMPUS 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  SPACE  STATION  IN 
4977  EASY  STEPS 

Speaker  and  introduction  to  the 
xdesign  Environmental  Health  Clinic. 
Tues.  October  16, 8pm.  Free! 
Glenn  Gould  Studio,  CBC  Broadcast 


Centre  (250  Front  W.)  http://post. 
queensu.ca-sismondo/. 

INTERNATIONAL  FESTIVAL  OF 
AUTHORS 

Readings  and  panels  with  Isabel 
Allende,  Margaret  Atwood,  and  more. 
October  17-27.  Some  events  free  for 
students. 

Harbourfront  Centre  (235  Queens 
QuayW) 

http://www.readings.org  or  (416) 

973-4000. 

CHOCOLATE  FEST 

Chocolate  fashion  show,  spa  party, 
relay  races,  and  more! 
Today  through  October  20. 
http://www.chocolatefestivalweek. 
com 


To  have  your  UofT  campus  event 

listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 


1)  "...and  that's  why  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  Secret 
Santa  this  year" 

-  Heard  on  St.  George  Campus 

2)  Dude  #1:  Yo!  Check  this  out. 

Dude  #2:  [Pinching  his  own  pectoral  muscle]  Looking 
good,  looking  good. 

Dude  #1:  A  few  more  months  of  this,  we'll  be  crazed 
individuals. 

-  Heard  at  the  Hart  House  Locker  Room 

3)  Preppy  girl:  I'm  starting  to  like  vegetables  now.  How 
retarded. 
-Heard  at  Sid  Smith 

4)  Prof:  Question?  Yes? 
Student:  I  have  to  go. 
Prof:  Uh,  pardon? 
Student:  I  have  to  go  and  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  so  I 
didn't  interrupt  you. 

[Incredulous  laughter  from  students] 

-  Heard  in  3rd  year  lecture  at  St.  George  Campus 

5)  Guy  1:  "Oh  man,  li  didn't  even  have  time  to  beat  the 
chicken." 

Guy  2:  "Dude,  beat  the  chicken?" 
Guy  1:  "Yeah,  you  know,  like  stroking  the  salami." 
Guy  2:  "Oh,  yeah,  man,  like  beating  the  meat." 
Guy  1:  "Yeah!" 

Guy  2:  "But  dude,  isn't  it  choking  the  chicken?" 
Guy  1:  "Whatever,  it  doesn't  matter,  really." 
Guy  2:  "But  dude,  why  would  you  beat  a  chicken?" 
-Heard  inCHM220 

6)  "Come  on,  man,  we  only  have  nine  hours  to  study" 

-  Heard  at  Starbucks  at  8  aA.m.M 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Popular  university  students  who  are 
energetic,  social  and  outgoing  individu- 
als are  needed  to  work  as  paid  promot- 
ers for  downtown  Toronto  nightclub. 
Promoters  who  fit  our  criteria  can  make 
$200-$500  per  night.  If  you're  a  hot  com- 
modity on  campus  and/or  clubland  this 
is  a  no-brainer  for  you.  Call  416  879  3820 
or  email  pilotmgmt@yahoo.com  for 
more  info.  Start  today! 

PAID  STUDENT  COMPANION  WANTED 

For  elderly  resident.  2-3  hours,  2-3  times 
per  week.  Avenue  Rd.,  just  north  of  Bloor. 
Please  call  416-538-8712. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


.   FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 

THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 

With  bathroom  and  kitchen  is  available 
immediately  on  a  quiet  street  .5  minutes 
from  Bloor/Bathurst  Subway  station.  It  can 
be  shared.  No  pets  and  no  smokers.  Very 
quiet  environment.  For  information  phone 
(416)535-4295. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy,  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  CONVERSATION 

From  beginner  to  advanced.  Fluent  in 
Cantonese  and  Mandarin.  Please  call  416- 
925-5920. 


TUTORING 


TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@sympatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  My 

ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or  more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for 
non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word  after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces) 
of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy  changes  after  submission. 

Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email. 
DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday  issue-Monday  noon. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON  M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 


Make  One  of  Canada's  Leading  Comprehensive  Universities... 

Your  Choice  for  Graduate  School! 


RADIOHEAO  IS  "ALL 
WE  NEED" 

In  Rainbows  has  Arts  Editor 
JORDAN  BlMM  inatizzy 
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Dallaire  asks  where 
we  draw  the  line 


Part  I  of  a  two-part  story  reports  on  McGill's  first  Global  Conference  on  the 
Prevention  of  Genocide,  and  the  struggle  against  horrific  action  and  inaction 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

Amidst  all  the  great  academics,  politi- 
cians, lawyers,  officials  and  students 
gathered  together,  it  was  an  elderly 
Canadian  from  Montreal  and  a  cynical 
mother  from  Rwanda  who  seemed  to 
catch  the  most  spirit  and  attention. 

That's  what  happened  last  week- 
end when  former  UN  Lt.  General  Ro- 
meo Dallaire  and  Rwandan  activist 
Esther  Mujawayo  appeared  in  Mon- 
treal to  take  part  in  the  inaugural 
Global  Conference  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Genocide. 

The  event,  hosted  by  McGill  Univer- 
sity, brought  together  both  local  and 
international  representatives  for  a  se- 
ries of  pjmel  discussions  on  various  is- 
sues concerning  genocide  and  human 
rights.  Bringing  together  legislators, 
activists,  journalists,  diplomats  and 
students,  the  conference  sought  les- 
sons from  genocides  of  the  past,  and 
strategies  for  dealing  with  them  today 
and  preventing  them  in  the  future. 

Mujawayo  is  an  individual  who  per- 
sonifies the  topic  of  genocide  conse- 
quences. In  the  opening  ceremonies, 
Mujawayo  spoke  alongside  three  other 
survivors  of  genocide-  Marika  Neni  of 
Hungary,  Youk  Chhang  of  Cambodia, 
and  Batia  Bettman,  a  survivor  of  the 
Holocaust.  Mujawayo  spoke  passion- 
ately and  angrily  about  how  the  world 
had  failed  to  help  her  and  her  family  as 
a  result  of  the  idea  that  she  was  worth 
less  than  other  people.  "You  and  me 
— are  we  human  beings,  the  same?" 

She  went  on  to  bitterly  relate  details 


Former  lieutenant  general  Romeo  Dallaire  speaks  at  the  closing  ceremony  for  the  Global 
Conference  on  the  Prevention  of  Genocide  in  Montreal  last  weekend. 


of  the  evacuation  of  Belgian,  French, 
and  American  citizens  of  Rwanda,  who 
took  care  to  also  evacuate  their  pets 
during  the  genocide  in  Rwanda  but 
then  painfully  ignored  Tutsis  like  her- 
self targeted  in  the  genocide. 

"A  Belgian  dog  is  better  off  than  my 
child,"  she  told  the  conference. 

When  Dallaire's  time  came  to  speak. 


he  confronted  the  crowd  with  ques- 
tions highlighting  the  problems  of 
international  intervention.  The  well- 
known  humanitarian  criticized  the 
lack  of  guidelines  for  such  action. 

"What  is  the  bar  determining  this 
need  for  political  intervention?"  he 
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UTSU  announces 
Student  Commons 
levy  referendum 

student  space  saga  marked  by  bitter  disputes, 
funding  problems,  and  endless  disappointments 
could  reach  its  conclusion  this  month 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Time  has  not  been  kind  to  the  plan  for 
the  St.  George  campus  Student  Com- 
mons. The  project  to  build  a  student- 
controlled  downtown  campus  hub, 
perennially  in  the  discussion  phases, 
has  been  kicked  around  for  nearly  six 
decades.  After  being  held  back  by  com- 
peting visions  and  funding  shortfalls 
for  well  over  half  a  century,  the  centre 
is  fast  approaching  what  may  be  its  fi- 
nal obstacle:  your  wallet. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  announced  on  Sunday  that  it  will 


ask  students  to  pay  about  $20  million 
to  fund  the  $30  million  Student  Com- 
mons. Between  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  2,  the 
union  will  conduct  a  referendum  ask- 
ing students  if  they  agree  to  shoulder 
two-thirds  of  a  23-year  mortgage  to 
fund  the  Student  Commons.  The  union 
is  seeking  a  $5  levy  per  semester  from 
each  full-time  undergrad  on  St.  George 
Ccmipus,  until  the  Commons  opens. 
Once  the  centre  opens  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents, the  levy  will  rise  to  $14.25  for  the 
remainder  of  the  23-year  term. 
The  university  has  agreed  to  contrib- 

SEE  REFERENDUM' -PG 3 


Already  this  year  the  Association 
for  Part-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents was  rendered  homeless,  and 
the  Association  for  Political  Science 
Students  office  shut  down  without 
notification  to  accommodate  the 
expansion  of  the  Second  Cup  fran- 
chise at  Sidney  Smith. 

The  expansion  decreased  the 
space  available  for  student  lobbying 
and  activism.  The  Arts  &  Science 
Students's  Union,  who  have  their  of- 
fice nearby  and  use  the  space  often, 
were  not  consulted  either. 

"Everyone  has  agreed  that  the 
expansion  was  not  necessary  and 
has  been  damaging  to  student  out- 
reach," said  UTSU  VP  university 
affairs  Michal  Hay,  who  spent  Tues- 
day afternoon  criticizing  the  disap- 
pearance of  student  space  over  free 
coffee  and  vegan  food. 


The  latest  in  the  series  is  the  un- 
precedented expansion  of  the  al- 
ready mammoth  Rotman  School  of 
Management,  which  will  displace 
the  Sexual  Education  Center  and 
student-run  radio  station  ClUT-FM. 

The  prospect  of  a  dedicated  and 
protected  student  space  is  one  that 
student  leaders  find  a  necessity. 

"A  student-run  space  would  be 
great  because  student  space  would 
be  the  priority  and  expansions, 
such  as  the  Second  Cup  in  Sidney 
Smith,  wouldn't  happen."  said  Hay. 
"However,  the  Student  Commons 
is  by  no  means  supposed  to  make 
up  for  that  loss  of  space  in  Sidney 
Smith  or  anywhere  else  on  cam- 
pus. Its  purpose  is  to  add  to  the 
campus,  not  be  the  only  student 
space  but  a  new  one  and  in  a  way 
that  has  more  permanence." 


Vic  closes  the  books  on  historic  archives 


Claire  Michalewicz 


After  over  a  century  on  the  U  of  T 
campus,  the  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada/Victoria University  Archives 
are  set  to  close  in  December. 
Housed  in  Victoria's  Emmanuel 
College,  the  archive  contains  the 
United  Church  of  Canada's  nation- 
al records,  as  well  as  other  docu- 
ments related  to  the  history  of  the 
church  and  Victoria  University. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1899, 
the  archive  has  been  jointly  fund- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  United 
Church  and  Victoria  University.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  church  and  the 
university  ended  their  partnership 
due  to  concerns  about  cost  and 


space.  The  United  Church  archive 
will  be  relocated. 

An  agreement  between  the  Unit- 
ed Church  and  Victoria  University 
stipulates  that  the  two  organiza- 
tions would  each  pay  half  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  archives  until 
2013.  In  2006,  however,  the  univer- 
sity announced  that  it  would  no  lon- 
ger fund  the  archives.  The  United 
Church  has  found  itself  unable  to 
finance  them  independently,  and  in 
April  of  this  year  Victoria  adminis- 
tration voted  to  close  the  archives. 

The  church  agreed  to  relocate 
their  portion  of  the  archive,  and  the 
partnership  between  the  church 
and  university  was  officially  dis- 
solved in  May. 


The  United  Church  archives  are 
often  used  by  those  researching 
history,  theology  and  anthropolo- 
gy. In  addition  to  the  major  church 
records,  the  collection  includes 
documents  from  local  congrega- 
tions and  missionaries,  and  a  large 
collection  of  related  print  and  mul- 
timedia material.  The  church's  mar- 
riage and  baptismal  records  are  ex- 
tensively used  for  genealogical  and 
demographic  research. 

The  Save  the  Archives  Coalition, 
led  by  researchers  and  library  cli- 
ents concerned  that  their  opinions 
were  not  taken  into  consideration, 
has  sprung  up  to  challenge  the  the 
church  and  university's  decision. 
On  their  website,  savethearchives. 


A  gargoyle  peers  out  from  the  edges  of  the  United  Church/Victoria  University  Archive 
at  Victoria  College. 


ca,  a  petition  to  keep  the  archives 
open  has  garnered  nearly  1400  sig- 
natures. Craig  Heron,  a  York  profes- 
sor and  coalition  leader,  explained 


that  the  coalitions  goal  was  "to  con- 
vince the  church  and  the  university 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


Political  jockeying  could  force  a  federal  election— or  narrowly  avoid  one  What  were  students  hoping  for  in  the  aftermath  of  Wednesda/s  throne  speech? 


ALBERT  4[n  year  poii-sci  5/ja\ialist 
"Ultimately  I  can't  support  an  election  at 
this  time.  The  danger  of  a  conservative 
majority  is  too  great, 
situation  that  will  not  change  for  a  few 
more  months." 


KENNY  alumnus  poli-sci  specialist:  "A  federal      GWYNETH  6th  year  English  Major-.  "I  think      ARIEL  4th  year  Architecture  student:  "I  don't 


election  would  be  chaotic. 
People  will  be  pushed  to  the  edge  because 
there  are  no  good  cantidates.  Dion  is  no 
leader,  Harper  is  a  joke,  and  Layton  talks 
too  much." 


it's  time  for  a  change. 
Stephen  Harper  shouldn't  continue  to 
be  ourPM." 


think  it  would  change  anything,  anyway." 
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questioned.  "What  is  the  magic  for- 
mula that  will  give  politicians  the  will 
to  intervene?" 

The  answer  may  lie  in  the  images 
that  the  world  wants  least  to  see.  In  the 
opening  ceremony,  evidence  of  atroci- 
ties committed  on  children  was  shown 
to  drive  home  the  horror  of  genocide. 

Near  the  end  of  a  film  used  to  open 
the  conference,  the  image  of  a  young 
Rwandan  boy  was  shown  with  a  five- 
inch  gash  across  the  right  part  of  his 
head.  In  a  low  quiet  voice,  Nobel  laure- 
ate Wole  Soyinka  spoke  of  witnessing 
such  an  act  of  butchery,  recounting  his 
experience  of  seeing  a  lifeless  child  on 
the  ground  with  a  machete  embedded 
in  tils  skull. 

Such  a  loss  of  life  was  something 
Mujawayo  had  personally  seen  as  well. 
She  spoke  angrily  against  the  UN  and 
world  community,  who  she  said  failed 
to  stop  the  murders  of  hundreds  of  her 
family  and  friends.  And  she  added  that 
the  failure  was  continuing. 

Mujawayo  remarked  on  how,  despite 
the  Rwandan  genocide  having  been 
officially  declared  to  have  ended  10 
yecu-s  ago,  its  effects  were  still  starkly 
evident  in  the  country's  widespread 
cases  of  widows  and  orphans,  many 


Mujawayo  raises  the  hand  of  Professor  Payam  Akhavan  of  McGill  University's  Faculty  of  Law  during  the  conference's  closing  ceremony.  Dallaire 
holds  her  hand  in  solidarity. 


now  living  with  HlV/AlDs. 

Despite  the  painful  introductions, 
the  crowd  was  soon  reminded  by  Mc- 
Gill's  Professor  Payam  Akhavan  that 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  was 


Party  Time! 
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SFBA  Open  House 
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170  St.  George  Street 
(NW  corner  of  St.  George  and  Bloor) 

SFBA  staff,  board,  and  volunteers  will  be  there  to  welcome  you. 
Refreshments  will  be  provided  throughout  the  day 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.sfba.ca . 


not  to  "come  here  tonight  to  weep"  but 
rather,  to  take  action  against  genocide. 

He  repeated  what  Mujawayo  had 
said  earlier  in  the  conference:  "1  want 
to  challenge  the  leaders  and  academ- 
ics among  you,"  she  had  cried.  "Do 
something  about  us." 
In  part  H  of  this  story,  The  Varsity  gets 


an  in-depth  look  into  the  critical  dis- 
cussions held  on  aspects  of  genocide, 
the  groundbreaking  work  of  the  first 
International  Young  Leaders  Forum 
following  the  Global  Conference,  and 
work  students  are  doing  to  fight  geno- 
cide worldwide. 


Kwok  Wong 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Three  Toronto  women  are  being 
honoured  on  October  18,  the  sev- 
enty-eighth anniversary  of  Canadian 
women  being  recognized  as  persons. 

The  women  were  chosen  by  a  selec- 
tion committee,  due  to  their  "efforts 
in  improving  equitable  treatment  for 
women." 

June  Larken,  the  undergraduate 
coordinator  for  the  Women  and  Gen- 
der Studies  Institute  at  the  U  of  T,  was 
chosen  for  her  leadership  in  equity 
and  women's  studies;  Helen  Liu  for 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  marginalized 
workers;  and  Beverley  Wybrow,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Women's  Foundation,  was  chosen  for 
leadership  and  advocacy  within  the 
volunteer  sector,  according  to  a  news 
release  from  the  City. 

"The  annual  commemoration  of 
Persons  Day  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  the  progress  made  for 
women's  equality,  to  re-affirm  our 
commitment  towards  the  equality 
of  treatment  for  women,"  said  Mayor 
David  Miller. 

The  winners  will  receive  the  Con- 
stance E.  Hamilton  Award  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  when  the  City  holds  its  annual 
Human  Rights  Program. 
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Students  get  revenge  for  all  those  Ds 

Newspaper's  poll  of  student  experience  finds  U  of  T  students  eager  to 
give  the  school  a  bad  grade — or  10. 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Canadian  students  have  turned  the 
tables  on  their  GPA  overlords,  in  an 
outpouring  of  exasperation — and  in 
some  cases,  contentment — ^with  their 
university  experience.  U  of  T  got  a  B  for 
"overall  satisfaction,"  according  to  the 
Globe  &  MaiFs  sixth  annual  University 
Report  Card. 

Not  bad — although  the  average 
marks  for  53  universities  ranged  from 
B-toA+. 

U  of  T  is  one  of  11  schools  in  the  re- 
port card  feature  that  declined  to  ask 
their  students  to  participate.  For  these 
schools,  said  Simon  Beck,  the  Globe's 
URC  editor,  students  were  invited  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  on  studen- 
tawards.com,  a  scholarship  and  finan- 
cial aid  web  site. 

Small  and  medium-sized  universities 
earned  better  marks  in  general.  "Larg- 
er universities  like  U  of  T,  McGill,  UBC, 
and  York  have  similar  problems.  The 
thing  that's  lacking  is  campus  spirit,  a 
sense  of  belonging,"  said  Beck,  adding 
that  grades  for  certain  areas,  such  as 
quality  of  life,  are  slowly  improving. 

The  biggest  issue  for  U  of  T,  said 
Beck,  is  large  classes.  "That  clearly  is 
something  that  hurts  the  overall  edu- 
cation quality  for  a  lot  of  students,  and 
they  don't  feel  they  can  get  interaction 
with  their  professor,"  he  said. 

Carried  out  by  the  Strategic  Counsel, 
an  independent  research  compemy,  the 
URC  surveyed  over  43,000  students. 
According  to  SC  founding  partner  Tim 
Woolstencroft,  the  organization  surb- 
veyed  500  students  from  each  of  the  11 
schools  that  opted  out. 

The  Globe's  URC  graded  the  three 
U  of  T  campuses  as  an  aggregate. 
"We  have  in  the  past  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  different  campuses, 
but  given  the  sample  from  U  of  T,  it 
wouldn't  be  statistically  accurate," 
Woolstencroft  said. 


//UOFT'SGPA 


Remedial  studyr  The  500  students  surveyed  by  the  Strategic  Counsel  for  the  Globe  & 
Maifs  report  found  U  of  T  well  below  the  curve  in  a  few  areas,  and  were  quick  to  dish 
out  a  heap  of  embarrassing  marks: 

Ds 

•  Bursaries  and  scholarships  (need-based  and  merit-based) 

•  Food  services  (quality,  healthiness,  variety,  organic,  value) 
Cs 

•  Class  scheduling  (convenience,  space) 

•  Work  opportunities  (on-campus  employment,  co-op/internships,  assistance  for  finding- 

part-time  jobs)  and  career  placement  services 

•  Quality  of  academic  advising  and  usefulness  of  feedback  from  faculty 

•  School  spirit  and  sense  of  community 

•  Overall  commitment  to  environmental  sustainability 

•  On-campus  pubs/bars 

•  Off-campus  housing  (quality  and  affordability) 

•  Services  for  international  students 


Are  U  of  T  campuses  one  and  the 
same? 

Beck  said  he  sees  the  smaller-happier 
correlation  at  U  of  T:  "Satellite  campuses 
in  Scarborough  and  Mississauga — stu- 
dents there  seem  to  be  happier,  more 
content — but  that's  probably  not  sur- 
prising, given  that  they  are  smaller  cam- 
puses with  people  who  live  nearby." 

Misak,  who  served  as  dean  of  UTM 
from  2003-06  and  vice-president  and 
principal  in  the  2006-07  school  year, 
said  she  has  not  seen  that  association. 

"The  St.  George  campus  is  very  com- 
plex. Some  people  are  thrilled  with  their 
colleges,  and  others  aren't,"  she  said.  "It 
could  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  NSSE 
data  does  show  a  trend  there?*  ' 

Each  school  was  given  a  letter  grade 
in  around  80  categories.  Numerical 
rankings  were  scrapped  after  the  first 
two  years.  "The  statistical  difference 
between  a  number  one  and  number 
eight  can  be  tiny.  So  when  the  universi- 
ties complained,  there  was  some  truth 
to  it,"  Beck  said. 

Concerns  about  aggregate  rankings 
and  other  aspects  of  research  meth- 
odology prompted  U  of  T  and  10  other 


schools  pull  out  of  Maclean's  annual  uni- 
versity rankings  in  2006. 

According  to  deputy  provost  Cheryl 
Misak,  U  of  T  is  sticking  with  the  Nation- 
al Survey  of  Student  Engagement.  "U  of 
T  is  fully  committed  to  NSSE,"  she  said. 
"We're  collecting  data  and  we  don't  par- 
ticipate in  third-party  initiatives  like  the 
Globe  initiative. 

The  Indiana-based  NSSE,  first  admin- 
istered at  U  of  T  in  2005,  began  in  1999. 
The  survey  is  conducted  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  and  samples  first-  and  fourth- 
year  students. 

Misak  acknowledged  that  U  of  T's 
size  presents  challenges  and  said  that 
some  large  classes — lectures  by  profs 
Hfe"Atom  Egoyan,  for  examplfe — aren't 
necessarily  negative  experiences. 

"But  you  want  to  make  sure  students 
get  a  mix  of  small  seminars  and  large 
classes,"  she  added.  "Next  week,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &  Science  is  reporting 
on  its  initiatives  to  reduce  class  sizes. 
So  we  are  working  away  at  it." 

Beneath  all  the  mania  over  university 
report  cards,  how  useful  are  they? 

"That  would  require  another  survey 
[to  answer],"  said  Misak. 


Students  to  vote  on  Oct.  31-Nov.  2 
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ute  50  cents  to  the  Commons  for  levy 
every  dollar  students  pay.  The  cost  of 
operating  the  centre,  however,  will  fall 
to  students. 

Campaigns  for  a  student  hub  on 
campus  have  existed  since  the  late 
1940s,  when  a  campus  community  re- 
covering from  the  hardships  of  World 
War  11  pushed  for  a  leisure  facility  all 
students  could  share  (with  rare  excep- 
tions. Hart  House  did  not  allow  women 
inside  until  1973). 

In  1965,  UTSU,  then  called  the  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council,  secured 
bank  loans,  contracted  an  architect, 
and  set  into  motion  a  plan  to  build  a  stu- 
dent centre  at  the  corner  of  St.  George 
and  Russell  streets.  That  scheme  cost 
$211,000,  took  five  years,  and  ultimate- 
ly failed  due  to  disagreements  over 
how  the  centre  should  be  funded  and 
what  facilities  it  should  contain. 

This  time  around,  Andrea  Armborst, 
president  of  UTSU,  is  talking  big.  Ac- 
cording to  her,  the  Student  Commons 
will  sport  a  600-person  auditorium.  Stu- 
dents lounging  in  its  spacious  lobby,  or 
using  free  space  in  any  of  its  small  and 
medium  meeting  and  A/V  rooms,  will 
have  their  choice  of  three  restaurants, 
possibly  including  a  long-awaited  ha- 
lal/kosher/vegan  outlet.  Its  front  desk 


will  sell  metropasses  all  month  long. 

"We  have  high  hopes,"  said  Armbo- 
rst. "But  we've  seen  a  great  commit- 
ment [from  university  administrators] 
to  the  project." 

If  built,  the  Commons  will  occupy  the 
north  side  of  "Site  12,"  a  plot  on  Devon- 
shire Road  just  south  of  Bloor,  across 
from  the  new  Varsity  Centre  field.  This 
does  not  sit  well,  however,  with  some 
of  the  current  occupants  of  the  site. 

The  Association  of  Part-time  Un- 
dergraduate Students,  housed  in  the 
Margaret  Fletcher  building  on  Site  12, 
are  facing  eviction  to  make  room  for 
construction  of  the  Student  Commons 
and  a  proposed  Centre  for  High  Perfor- 
mance Sport.  The  part-time  students 
union  has  been  relocated  against  their 
will  twice  in  the  past  two  years  and  has 
said  they  will  fight  any  attempt  to  re- 
move them  from  their  current  home. 

Ilona  Molnar,  APUS's  executive 
secretary,  vehemently  opposed  the 
Student  Commons  proposal,  saying  it 
represents  a  culture  of  corporatization 
in  public  education. 

"Student  levies  are  forms  of  privati- 
zation and  downloading  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education  on  students  [. . .]  And, 
every  time  we  approve  a  levy  we  take 
away  from  the  possibility  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  government  and  the 
university,"  said  Molnar. 

She  added  that  she  thought  govern- 


ment agencies  and  the  university  ad- 
ministration should  finance  the  Com- 
mons' construction  and  operation. 
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ENTREPRENEURSHIP  101 

This  non-credit  course  is  designed  to 
introduce  members  of  tiie  research 
community  to  issues  relating  to  starting 
and  growing  a  technology-based  business. 
It  is  targeted  to  graduate  students, 
post-docs,  faculty,  technicians  and 
others  active  in  research  in  biological 
and  physical  sciences  and  engineering. 
The  series  will  offer  lectures  on  a  range 
of  topics  including  financing,  defining 
markets,  hiring  teams  and  protecting 
intellectual  property.  No  prior  knowledge 
of  business  is  required. 
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Journalists  to  talk  human 
rights 

The  reporting  of  human  rights  and 
the  struggles  journalists  face  in  West 
Africa  will  be  the  focus  of  Mark  Leger's 
Reporting  on  Human  Rights  Work- 
shop: A  West  African  Case  Study,  held 
by  the  International  Human  Rights 
Program  and  the  Law  student  news- 
paper Ultra  Vires  this  Thursday,  Oct. 
18  at  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Rob  Wakulat,  a  member  of  Ultra 
Vires  and  an  intern  for  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Program, 
talked  up  the  lecture,  saying  he 
was  "interested  to  see  how  effective 
combining  law  and  the  media  in  one 
workshop  will  work  out." 

The  session  will  delve  into  the  strug- 
gles that  journalists  face  when  report- 
ing on  such  issues  as  gay  rights,  child 
labour,  marital  rape  and  extrajudicial 
punishment  in  Ghana  and  West  Afri- 
ca. It  will  also  address  the  challenges 
of  reporting  on  international  human 
rights  issues  from  Toronto. 

Leger  is  a  producer  and  reporter 
with  CBC  Radio  and  former  expert 
trainer  with  Journalists  for  Human 
Rights.  He  teaches  journalism  at  St. 
Thomas  University  in  Fredericton 
and  formerly  owned  and  edited  of 
a  New  Brunswick  weekly  news  and 
entertainment  paper  Here,  and  has 
worked  in  India  with  Canadian  Cross- 
roads International. 
— ALEXANDRA  KAZIA 


Kudzu  leave  us  alone? 

Kudzu,  also  known  as,  "the  plant 
that  ate  the  South,"  having  already 
moved  through  Ohio,  New  York 
state  and  Pennsylvania,  may  soon 
be  an  ecological  threat  within  Can- 
ada, according  to  the  University  of 
Toronto's  ecology  department. 

If  the  invasive  plant,  which  can 
grow  upwards  of  18  metres  a  year, 
reaches  Canada  it  may  pose  a  threat 
to  other  crops  and  plants,  not  only 
warping  the  environment  but  menac- 
ing the  agricultural  economy  as  well. 

The  vine  was  introduced  in  the 
Southern  U.S.  in  the  1930s  as  a 
means  of  controlling  soil  erosion.  It 
now  covers  three  million  hectares 
in  the  U.S.  and  has  proven  to  be  a 
threat  to  agricultural  land  and  for- 
ests alike.  It's  probably  just  a  matter 
of  time,  said  U  of  T  scientists  in  the 
Toronto  Star,  before  global  warming 
helps  the  aggressive  plant  to  sur- 
vive in  the  Canadian  climate. 
— AK 

No  one  gets  what  they 
wanted  from  the  throne 
speech 

On  Oct.  16  Prime  Minister  Harper  out- 
lined his  government's  priority's  for 
the  nation  in  the  traditional  speech 
from  the  throne  that  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  parliamentary  session. 


Many  students  are  disappointed 
with  the  government  and  have 
already  begun  voicing  their  com- 
plaints. The  Canadian  Alliance  of 
Student  Associations  is  rallying  for 
the  federal  government  to  take  a 
more  prominent  role  in  educational 
reforms  and  for  them  to  work  more 
closely  with  Canada's  provincial  gov- 
ernments. The  speech  only  briefly 
addressed  the  issue  of  "rising  costs 
of  higher  education"  and  failed  to  ad- 
dress any  other  student  issues. 

Political  observers  had  expected 
left-wing  opposition  parties  to  ob- 
ject the  throne  speech  and  force  an 
early  election,  which  many  believed 
could  hand  Harper's  Conservatives 
a  majority  government.  Last-minute 
maneuvering  by  Stephane  Dion's 
Liberal  Party,  however,  may  avoid 
this  prospect. 
—JOSHUA  RUBIN 

Degree  with  honors  for 
deceased  soldier 

Cpl.  Johrdan  Anderson  will  be 
awarded  his  bachelor's  degree  this 
week  by  the  University  of  Manitoba. 
Anderson  is,  however,  dead.  The 
soldier  was  killed  this  summer  while 
serving  in  Afghanistan. 

He  had  been  taking  courses  at  U 
of  M  through  the  school's  military 
support  office.  Anderson  nearly  fin- 
ished his  first  degree  and  planned 
on  continuing  his  studies  after  his 


service  was  over.  All  that  he  had  left 
were  a  few  electives,  having  already 
completed  the  courses  for  a  politi- 
cal science  major. 

His  friends  presented  the  univer- 
sity with  idea  of  awarding  the  fallen 
soldier  a  posthumous  degree,  and 
administrators  readily  agreed.  U 
of  A  has  awarded  degrees  posthu- 
mously before,  butithis  is  the  first 
time  the  institution  will  do  so  for  a 
member  of  the  military.  Two  schol- 
arships were  also  established  at  U 
of  A  in  Anderson's  name:  one  for  stu- 
dents entering  political  science,  and 
the  other  for  those  in  the  middle  of 
the  program.  Anderson  was  killed 
along  with  five  other  Canadian  sol- 
diers and  an  Afghan  interpreter 
when  their  vehicle  struck  a  roadside 
bomb. 
— JR 
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'ARCHIVES'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG 1 

not  to  close  the  archives  on  the  Vic- 
toria campus,  and  to  work  together 
on  finding  appropriate  and  suffi- 
cient space  there." 

The  coalition's  major  concerns 
include  temporary  unavailabil- 
ity of  archival  material  during  the 
move,  and  the  possibility  that  ex- 
perienced staff  will  not  be  rehired 
when  the  archives  open  in  their 
new  location.  Space,  the  coalition 
stresses,  should  not  be  the  decid- 
ing factor,  as  many  other  archives 
and  libraries  make  effective  use  of 
offsite  storage.  Heron  continued  by 
saying  that  the  real  issue  behind 
Victoria's  decision  was  probably 
financial,  not  spatial. 

Prof.  David  Keeling,  the  Bursar  at 
Victoria  University,  described  the 
protests  as  the  result  of  a  "massive 
misunderstanding."  He  emphasized 
that  the  decision  to  relocate  was 
made  mutually  between  the  church 
and  the  university,  after  analyzing 
the  problems  of  cost  and  space.  The 
archives  have  been  growing  rap- 
idly, and  will  soon  run  out  of  room 
at  Emmanuel  College.  It  was  there- 
fore agreed.  Keeling  explained,  that 
the  Victoria  archive  would  remain 
in  its  current  location,  while  the 
United  Church  would  move  their 
collection  to  another  facility.  Al- 
though the  archives  will  be  unavail- 
able during  the  move,  Keeling  said 
it  will  soon  be  reopened.  Their  new 
location,  however,  has  not  as  yet 
been  announced. 
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Taxing  the  system 

Toronto  needs  new  sources  of  income  to  be  the  world-class  city  it  aspires  to  be 


Alex  Molotkow 


Some  people  consider  Torontonians 
snobs,  but  snobbery  often  belies  a 
sad  history:  bad  parenting,  low  self- 
esteem,  a  tendency  toward  self-de- 
structive behaviour.  Toronto  is  no 
different:  despite  our  national  repu- 
tation, behind  the  cosmopolitan  air 
we  put  on,  we're  a  mess.  Apparently, 
years  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  senior 
levels  of  government  have  led  us  to 
internalize  the  message  that  our  city 
isn't  worth  a  damn.  How  else  could 
you  explain  our  reluctance  to  carry  a 
few  extra  costs — a  land  transfer  tax  of 
up  to  two  per  cent,  and  a  $60  personal 
vehicle  registration  fee — to  help  save 
a  city  that,  just  this  year,  openly  fret- 
ted about  bankruptcy? 

This  past  election,  Ontario  remem- 
bered Mike  Harris  and  the  damage 
his  government  inflicted  on  provin- 
cial health  care,  education,  and  social 
services.  What  we  seemed  to  forget 
was  the  devastation  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment wrought  on  the  province's 
largest  municipality.  In  1998,  provin- 
cial downloading  left  our  city  with  a 
huge  financial  burden  that  has  only 
gotten  worse:  right  now  we're  fac- 
ing a  $413  million  shortfall  for  next 
year's  budget.  Though  we  crossed 
our  fingers  in  the  hopes  that  the 
GTA — which  contains  almost  half  of 


the  province's  population — would 
become  an  election  issue,  in  the  long 
run  we  were  hardly  a  priority.  Dalton 
McGuinty  has  promised  funding  for 
transit  and  infrastructure,  and  to  up- 
load $38  million  worth  of  provincial 
programs,  but  even  if  he  delivers,  it 
won't  be  enough  to  bail  us  out. 

Meanwhile,  our  reluctant  guardians 
in  Ottawa  enjoy  a  $  13.8  billion  surplus, 
not  much  of  which  they  are  obliged 
to  share.  The  constitution  stipulates 
that  Canadian  cities  are  a  provincial 
responsibility — a  notion  that  dates 
back  to  1867,  when  cities  accounted 
for  20  per  cent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation. As  of  2001,  that  figure  has  risen 
to  64  per  cent.  Toronto's  economy 
makes  up  11  per  cent  of  Canada's 
GDP;  it  is  a  major  world  city  (recog- 
nized by  the  Globalization  and  World 
Cities  Study  Group  and  Network),  and 
the  fifth  largest  city  in  North  America. 
Stephen  Harper  venerates  the  United 
States,  and  hopes  to  expand  Canada's 
role  on  the  global  stage,  but  interna- 
tional leaders  need  international  cit- 
ies to  represent  them:  Toronto  would 
be  a  wise  investment  for  an  ambitious 
Prime  Minister.  Perhaps  we're  too 
busy  infighting  to  draft  an  effective 
pitch. 

The  City  of  Toronto  Act,  proclaimed 
on  January  1  this  year,  allowed  us  our 
own  charter  and  new  powers  of  taxa- 


David  Miller  needs  to  convince  reluctant  councillors  to  vote  for  his  two  new  taxes. 


tion.  Sadly,  we  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  handle  our  newfound  autonomy. 
This  July,  when  the  time  finally  came 
to  tackle  our  own  problems.  City 
Council  voted  23  to  22  to  defer  the  re- 
sponsibility until  after  the  provincial 
election.  Mayor  David  Miller  made 
it  clear  that  massive  service  cuts 
were  the  alternative  to  the  relatively 
benign  taxes  he  had  suggested,  but 
when  these  cuts  were  implemented, 


there  was  a  massive  uproar.  Council- 
lors who  opposed  the  taxes  opposed 
the  service  cuts  with  equal  ardour; 
perhaps  they  simply  preferred  com- 
plaining to  carrying  their  weight. 
Granted,  these  cuts — including  day- 
long closures  of  community  centres 
and  libraries,  and  delaying  ice  rink 
openings  until  after  Christmas — have 
all  been  reversed,  they  might  have 
been  better  received  had  Miller's  staff 


made  the  symbolic  gesture  of  cutting 
back  within  City  Hall  before  slicing  in- 
stitutions at  the  heart  of  the  city  com- 
munity (Councillor  Peter  Milczyn  has 
suggested  as  much).  But  the  money 
has  to  come  from  somewhere,  and 
nobody — aside  from  Kevin  Stanton 
of  MasterCard  Canada,  who  donated 
$160,000  to  open  ice  rinks  during 
December — will  be  handing  it  to  us. 
Given  that  City  Hall  suffers  from  what 
Toronto  Star  columnist  Christopher 
Hume  calls  an  "overwhelmingly  sub- 
urban mentality,"  maybe  a  city-wide 
bake  sale  is  in  order. 

Toronto  is  a  proud  city,  but  an  inse- 
cure one.  We  also  have  serious  iden- 
tity issues:  despite  our  best  efforts, 
we'll  never  be  New  York.  Sophisti- 
cated as  we  might  be,  we  belong  to  a 
country  with  a  culture  still  associated 
with  Bob  and  Doug  McKenzie.  Still,  we 
are  the  cultural  and  financial  centre 
of  this  country;  we  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  and  plenty  to  work  towards. 
On  October  22,  City  Council  will  final- 
ly vote  on  the  proposed  taxes;  hope- 
fully they'll  choose  in  favour  of  our 
city's  future,  and  hopefully  the  city 
itself  will  bear  its  growing  pains  with 
dignity.  If  we  refuse  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  for  our  collective  improve- 
ment, we  lose  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish ourselves  as  a  world-class 
city  in  more  than  name  alone. 


Below  the  threshold 

Income-contingent  loan  repayment  would  help  students  have  more 
cash,  more  prospects 


David  Martell 


In  my  first  year,  everyone  was  head- 
ing somewhere.  Living  off  by-the-slice 
pizza  and  skipping  psych  lectures 
was  just  a  temporary  plan.  We  knew 
we  were  going  to  travel,  write  a  nov- 
el, get  a  job  with  a  conscience.  Three 
years  later,  plans  have  changed. 

Some  of  my  classmates  are  still  ap- 
plying for  that  unpaid  summer  intern- 
ship at  the  United  Nations,  but  most 
know  that  come  spring,  they  will  be 


living  with  their  parents  and  working 
overtime  to  pay  off  student  loans. 
It's  tough  to  watch,  because  I  know 
there  is  another  way.  1  also  know  that 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
(CPS)  is  fighting  against  it. 

Income-contingent  loan  repay- 
ment (ICR)  is  a  bit  of  a  mouthful,  and 
it  can  mean  a  lot  of  different  things. 
Here's  the  gist:  as  a  student,  you  bor- 
row money  from  the  government 
to  cover  tuition  and  living  costs.  In- 
stead of  starting  payments  on  your 


loans  shortly  after  you  graduate,  you 
begin  to  pay  once  your  income  rises 
above  a  specified  threshold. 

Ideally,  the  threshold  is  set  high 
enough  so  that  you  don't  have  to  pay 
for  your  education  until  you  receive 
its  financial  benefits.  If  you  never  re- 
ceive those  benefits,  you  never  start 
repayments,  and  your  loans  are 
eventually  forgiven.  This  reduces 
the  financial  risk  of  attending  uni- 
versity, making  it  more  accessible  to 
low-income  students.  ICR  is  already 


used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Austra- 
lia, and  elsewhere,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Rae  Review  on  higher 
education  reform. 

The  CPS  has  some  good  points 
about  the  weaknesses  of  ICR — for 
instance,  interest  rates  mean  that 
students  who  pay  their  loans  back 
slowly  often  end  up  paying  more 
than  rich  students  who  can  pay 
up  immediately,  though  everyone 
seems  to  forget  that  the  same  thing 
happens  under  the  current  system. 
Instead  of  suggesting  refinements  to 
address  this  problem,  the  CPS  op- 
poses ICR  completely. 

Our  student  unions  are  fighting 
yesterday's  battle.  They  argue  that 
the  cost  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion should  be  borne  by  society  as 
a  whole,  not  by  individual  students. 
They  would  criticize  any  loan-based 
system.  But  loans  are  here  to  stay, 
and  with  OSAP  consolidation  dates 
bearing  down  on  them  and  inter- 
est piling  up  on  pricey  bank  loans. 


today's  students  need  a  system  that 
can  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
tuition  that  we  can't  get  rid  of. 

Governments  love  ICR,  though  not 
necessarily  for  the  right  reasons:  it 
provides  an  excuse  to  raise  tuition 
and  cut  funding.  That's  why  we  des- 
perately need  a  student  movement 
that  will  fight  for  the  things  we  can 
actually  get:  interest  subsidies,  loan 
forgiveness,  reasonable  income 
thresholds,  controlled  tuition,  and 
grant  programs. 

With  the  right  ICR  system,  this 
year's  graduating  class  would  have 
more  cash  and  more  prospects. 
They  could  save  up  and  travel,  or 
save  up  and  take  that  internship, 
instead  of  saving  up  to  write  an- 
other cheque.  When  they  are  ready 
to  settle  down,  the  lucky  ones  with 
good  incomes  would  start  to  pay 
for  the  education  that  gave  them 
all  of  these  opportunities  to  begin 
with.  In  the  end,  we  would  all  be 
richer  for  it. 
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Hopped  on  Pop! 


By  Chandler  Levack 


BRITNEY'S  FALL:  Once  a  queen  of  pop,  now  Britney's  nothing. 


It's  Britney,  bitch 


Being  Britney  Spears  has  never 
been  easy.  When  you're  not  hav- 
ing your  alleged  virginity  auctioned 
off  on  eBay  by  fascinated  Japanese 
businessmen  and  your  latest  single 
slammed  by  a  noxious  body  politic, 
you're  scoping  Rodeo  Drive  for  hotties 
as  a  pregnant  single  mother  with  an 
inexplicable  craving  for  Venti  Caramel 
Frappucinos. 

According  to  a  Superior  Court  Judge 
Scott  M.  Gordon,  Kevin  Federline  is  a 
more  responsible  parental  figure  than 
Miss  Britney.  Go  figure.  While  Spears 
has  recently  been  awarded  weekly  vis- 
itations of  her  two  children,  K-Fed  has 
been  declared  the  winner  of  a  brutal 
custody  battle,  which  means  perma- 
nent diaper  duty  and  a  rented  mansion 
in  Tarzana,  California.  To  cap  it  off,  it's 
been  recently  reported  that  the  entire 
Spears  clan  has  pink  eye.  That  shit's 
totally  going  around. 

Spears  supposed  "catastrophic" 
performance  at  the  VMA's  (don't 
bother  searching — it's  still  too  hot 
for  YouTube)  and  unfunny  badgering 
by  Jewish  rabble-rouser  Sarah  Silver- 
man spurred  massive  slander.  While 
America  lamented  the  loss  of  Britney's 
spectacular  midriff  and  her  ability  to 


successfully  hump  a  backup  dancer 
that  was  not  her  ex-husband,  others 
rejoiced.  Thus  began  another  birth 
of  Britney  Spears — one  that  prob- 
ably didn't  involve  a  gyrating  python 
(though  as  Silverman  said,  it's  mean  to 
call  Madonna  a  python). 

Britney  Spears  today  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  average  American  woman — 
a  single  mother  of  two  with  dashed 
hopes,  little  faith  in  romance  and  vari- 
cose veins.  She's  going  through  a  hard 
time  and  occasionally  forgets  to  wear 
underwear.  And  this  freaks  us  out. 
Celebrity  icons  are  only  allowed  to 
self-destruct  if  it  ends  in  death.  They 
must  either  burn  up  or  fade  away,  and 
Spears  has  managed  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  to  do  both.  She  may  be 
the  oldest  26  year-old  in  the  world,  or 
at  least  the  only  one  with  an  entourage 
to  testify  before  a  court  of  law. 

And  yet.  Spears  is  only  fascinating 
because  she  does  not  recognize  the 
extent  of  her  own  eccentricities.  A 
seminal  figure  in  our  cultural  identity, 
she  passes  off  her  own  celebrity  as 
commonplace.  Listen  to  what  she  tells 
Esquire: 

"I'm  famous,  but  I'm  not  famous  like 
freaking  Brad  Pitt  or  Jennifer  Aniston. 
But  in  my  weird  little  head,  I  just  think 
we're  all  here  to  inspire  each  other 
We're  all  equal.  We  just  bounce  off 
each  other  and  show  the  world  what 
we  can  do." 


Sure,  but  Britney  does  it  in  8-inch 
heels  and  a  leather  bikini,  inspir- 
ing vehement  YouTube  fans  to  cry 
real  black-eyeliner  smudged  tears 
for  her  privacy,inciting  a  national 
controversy  each  time  she  tells  us 
to  support  Bush.  Once  a  Southern 
construction  of  Louisiana  good 
times,  sallow  airbrushed  skin,  and  a 
mountain  of  cleavage  preteens  have 
memorized  -  now,  she's  nothing. 

1  used  to  pray  that  Britney  Spears 
would  disappear  each  time  "Baby 
One  More  Time"  pre-empted  my 
after-school  Much  Music  Video 
sessions,  but  slowly  I  found  myself 
getting  sucked  in.  The  lip-synched 
pop  hits  of  synthesized  beats  and 
semi-orgasmic  pleas  for  partying, 
an  annulled  marriage  to  a  childhood 
sweetheart  in  Vegas,  the  badly  lit 
reality  TV  series  where  she  reveals 
her  need  to  get  laid  to  her  flum- 
moxed makeup  artist — this  signi- 
fied America  to  me.  Well,  in  a  frothy, 
iridescent  thong  on  Spring  Break 
kind  of  way. 

Britney,  please  get  better.  Truly 
"Give  Us  More"  (right  now,  you're 
not  cutting  it)  and  we'll  continue  to 
debase  your  character,  lament  your 
existence  as  true  cultural  vapidity 
and  download  your  hit  singles  ille- 
gally. And  I  swear,  1  won't  even  men- 
tion Crossroads  or  that  lame  book 
you  wrote  with  your  mom. 


KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship 


Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 


The  King  Abdullah  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(KAUST),  a  21st  century  graduate-level,  research  university, 
is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  book  and  computer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  and  full  scholarship  for  the 
KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's  Red 
Sea  campus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009.  Highly  talented 
students  with  one  to  three  years  remaining  in  first  university 
degree  programs  can  apply  now. 

Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery,  or  email 
scholarships@kaust.edu.sa. 


CONTACT: 

KAUST  Scholarships  c/o  HE 
520  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite  740 
Houston.  TX  77027 
Phone:  713.621.6300x23 
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"I  earned  my 

undergraduate  degree, 
now 

I  want  a 

rewarding 
career' 


In  less  than  one  year,  earn  the  experience 
and  skills  you  need  to  start  a  career  in: 

•  Public  Administration 

•  international  Marlteting 

•  Human  Resources  Management 

•  IVIarl<etlng  Management 

•  International  Project  Management 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world 
experience  and  skills  that  employers  value 
most.  Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 
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or  visit  us  at  business. humber.ca 
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Schizophrenia:  of  sanity  and  split  minds 

In  part  one  of  a  three  part  series  on  mental  illness,  The  Varsity  takes  a  look  at  a  widely  misunderstood  disorder:  schizophrenia. 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


One  of  the  most  disabling  mental  disorders  has 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  being  one  of 
the  least  understood.  Schizophrenia  is  a  mental 
illness  defined  by  its  symptoms,  as  genetic  or 
environmental  causes  have  not  yet  been  conclu- 
sively found.  For  this  reason,  there  is  a  madden- 
ing debate  over  a  literally  maddening  disease: 
what  causes  schizophrenia? 

Symptoms  mirroring  those  seen  in  schizo- 
phrenics have  been  documented  in  literature 
as  far  back  as  2000  BC,  but  no  definite  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  was  made  until  1893.  German 
psychiatrist  Emil  Kraepelin  made  the  first  step 
by  highlighting  the  difference  between  what  he 
called  early  dementia  and  manic  depression.  He 
believed  these  early  dementias  to  be  diseases 
of  the  brain,  in  contrast  to  dementias  that  strike 
later  in  life,  such  as  Alzheimer's. 

It  wasn't  until  1908  that  the  term  schizophre- 
nia was  coined  by  Eugen  Bleuler.  He  noticed 
that  some  patients  suffering  from  the  disorder 
could  improve,  rather  than  declining  steadily 
as  the  case  of  most  dementias.  He  decided  to 
name  the  disease  after  the  apparent  separa- 
tion in  thinking,  personality,  memory,  and 
perception.  The  name  comes  from  Greek  roots 
meaning  "split"  and  "mind,"  and  has  been  the 
source  of  some  confusion. 

Schizophrenia  is  often  confused  for  dissocia- 
tive identity  disorder,  better  known  among  the 
public  as  split  or  multiple  personalities.  A  wide 
range  of  symptoms  and  its  unpredictable  course 
do  not  help  public  recognition  and  understand- 
ing of  the  disease.  Symptoms  include  auditory 
hallucinations,  disorganized  thinking,  delusions, 
catatonic  states,  and  an  atypical  lack  of  emotion- 
al response  to  events  and  people.  When  asked 
what  schizophrenics  might  suffer  from,  a  typi- 
cal response  from  most  people  would  involve 
hallucinations  or  hearing  voices  telling  them  to 
perform  certain  actions.  Frustratingly,  not  all  pa- 
tients experience  these  symptoms,  and  pigeon- 
holing schizophrenia  into  strict  symptomatic 
categories  reflects  a  poor  understanding. 

How,  then,  can  we  describe  schizophrenia? 
Doctor  David  Braff  offered  a  succinct  defini- 
tion during  an  interview  on  the  television  show, 
Health  Matters: 

"Schizophrenia  is  a  fragmentation  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  inability  to  navigate  effective- 
ly in  the  world  and  relate  to  others,"  said  Braff. 

Schizophrenia  can  be  particularly  devastating 
considering  that  it  strikes  during  adolescence  or 
early  adulthood.  Patients  may  not  be  aware  that 
the  symptoms  they  are  experiencing  are  due  to 
a  mental  disorder,  as  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the 
disease,  disordered  thinking,  makes  it  difficult  to 


THE  MANY  FACES  OF  SCHIZOPHRENIA:  (Clockwise  from  top  left)  Mathmetician  John  Nash,  author  Jack  Kerouac, 
Fleetwood  Mac  guitarist  Peter  Green,  and  musician  Syd  Barrett. 


function  properly.  "If  you  believe  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  you  and  it's  the  outside  world,  why 
would  you  take  medication?"  Observations  from 
friends  or  family  members  regarding  strange 
behaviours,  and  self-reported  symptoms  from 
sufferers  often  meike  up  the  diagnosis.  Research- 
ers have  not  yet  found  a  biological  cause  for 
schizophrenia,  so  tests  are  run  to  discount  other 
potential  sources  of  the  experienced  symptoms 
before  a  diagnosis  is  made. 

Having  a  concrete  cause  for  this  debilitating 
mental  disorder  would  enable  researchers  to  de- 
velop targeted  treatments.  So  far,  the  evidence 
points  towards  both  genetics  and  environment 
as  causative  agents.  This  frustrating  complica- 
tion is  common  with  many  diseases.  Studies 


between  identical  twins — useful  for  determining 
differences  between  nature  and  nurture — have 
found  that  a  twin  has  a  50  per  cent  chance  of 
acquiring  schizophrenia  if  the  other  twin  suffers 
from  it.  This  perfect  middle  value  suggests  that 
more  than  just  genetics  is  involved. 

A  well-known  sufferer  of  the  disease — due  to 
the  Hollywood  movie  A  Beautiful  Mind — is  No- 
bel Prize  winning  mathematician  John  Nash.  His 
story  is  a  vivid  depiction  of  how  the  disorder  can 
derail  one's  life: 

"What  you  saw  was  the  erosion  of  his  reality. 
Nash  is  unusual  in  that  he  seems  to  have  made 
some  recovery  without  medications,  but  that 
was  after  a  very  long  and  devastating  period  of 
his  life,"  said  Braff.  "The  fundamentals  of  his  de- 


terioration are  quite  accurate  for  what  happens 
to  many  schizophrenia  patients." 

Other  noteworthy  sufferers  come  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Syd  Barrett,  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  Pink  Floyd,  was  a  fascinating  and, 
at  the  same  time,  depressing  case.  Early  on  in 
the  band's  career,  he  would  at  times  become 
completely  catatonic  as  the  band  was  perform- 
ing, simply  standing  and  staring  off  into  space 
as  the  rest  of  the  band  played.  Bandmate  Nick 
Mason  described  his  bizarre  behaviour  in  a 
past  interview: 

"Syd  went  mad  on  that  first  American  tour  in 
the  autumn  of  1967.  He  didn't  know  where  he 
was  most  of  the  time.  I  remember  he  detuned  his 
guitar  onstage  in  Venice,  LA,  and  he  just  stood 
there  rattling  the  strings,  which  was  a  bit  weird, 
even  for  us." 

Eventually,  his  behaviour  became  so  er- 
ratic that  he  had  to  split  from  the  band,  only 
releasing  a  few  solo  albums  before  becoming  a 
recluse.  Other  notable  schizophrenics  include 
Jack  Kerouac,  Superbowl-winning  football 
player  Lionel  Aldridge,  and  Peter  Green,  guitar- 
ist for  Fleetwood  Mac. 

Politicians  and  policy  makers  like  to  speak  in 
dollar  amounts  with  regard  to  health  problems 
and  their  effect  on  society.  Schizophrenia  is  not 
a  very  widespread  disorder,  affecting  about  one 
per  cent  of  people  worldwide — so  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  it  seem  unusually  high. 

The  total  cost  to  society  is  probably  close 
to  $100  billion.  There's  a  huge  cascading  effect 
on  families  and  other  systems.  It  ranks  up  there 
with  many  cardiovascular  diseases  or  any  other 
serious  medical  illness,"  said  Braff. 

This  bleak  portrait  is  not  without  hope.  Treat- 
ing schizophrenics  with  anti-psychotic  medi- 
cations has  had  moderate  success,  although 
prolonged  use  of  these  medications  can  lead 
to  involuntary  tics  or  difficulty  with  movement, 
termed  dyskinesia.  Medications,  coupled  with 
cognitive  behavioural  therapy  or  psychotherapy, 
are  the  recommended  course  of  action  for  most 
patients,  but  there  is  no  magic  pill  that  can  stop 
schizophrenia,  and  there  may  never  be.  Now  the 
focus  is  on  looking  at  the  genetic  level  for  clues 
on  what  makes  an  individual  pre-disposed  to  ac- 
quiring the  disorder 

"Now  we  are  looking  for  the  genes  that  are 
abnormal  in  schizophrenia  cmd  we  have  found 
probably  between  eight  and  ten  major  genes  and 
some  minor  genes  that  interact  to  create  vulner- 
ability [to  schizophrenia],"  said  Braff. 

All  things  considered,  there  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go.  Famous  British  psychiatrist  R.D.  Laing  can 
perhaps  give  us  the  best  understanding  of  this 
mysterious  and  crippling  mental  disorder: 

"Schizophrenia  cannot  be  understood  without 
understanding  despciir." 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD 


SMITE  THEM  BUGS:  An  old-school  moth- 
killing  insecticide  containing  5%  DDT. 


Few  synthetic  molecules  have  wreaked 
as  much  environmental  and  biological 
havoc  as  Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichloroeth- 
ane,  better  known  as  DDT.  Synthesized  for 
the  first  time  in  1874  by  Othmar  Zeidler, 
its  usefulness  as  an  insecticide  was  not 
discovered  until  1939.  It  proved  so  effec- 
tive in  controlling  mosquito  populations 
and  malaria  in  tropical  climates,  as  well 
as  controlling  pests  in  agricultural  crops, 
that  Paul  Hermann  Muller,  who  uncovered 
its  insect-killing  power,  was  awarded  the 
1948  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology  or  Medi- 
cine. 

Concerns  regarding  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  DDT  came  to  a  head  in  1962  with 
the  publication  of  Rachel  Carson's  Silent 
Spring.  The  noxious  compound  was  even- 


tually banned  in  the  U.S.  in  1972,  amid 
growing  concerns  about  its  impact  on 
human  health  and  effects  on  bird  popula- 
tions. DDT  was  blamed  for  the  thinning  of 
eggshells  and  the  dramatic  decline  in  bald 
eagle  and  osprey  populations. 

Termed  a  persistent  organic  pollutant, 
DDT  has  a  half-life  of  two  to  fifteen  years. 
This  means  that  high  levels  of  the  chemi- 
cal can  be  found  in  animals  higher  up  the 
food  chain  through  a  process  known  as 
bioaccumulation.  Monitoring  by  the  Cen- 
tre for  Disease  Control  in  2002  showed 
detectable  levels  of  DDT  in  over  half  the 
subjects  tested.  DDT's  effects  on  human 
health  are  not  yet  fully  known,  although 
it  is  a  suspected  carcinogen,  leading  to  in- 
creased risks  of  several  types  of  cancer. 


A  skeletal  representation  of  Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichloroethane, 
commonly  known  as  DDT. 
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Freshly  Pressed 

BEDOUR  ALAGRAA,  JORDAN  BIMM,  CARLA  KAVINTA, 
DAMANJIT  LAMBA,  &  NAVI LAMBA 

fill  you  in  on  what's  just  dropped 


//EDITOR'S  PICK 


Radiohead 

-In  Rainbows  (Independent) 

Returning  from  their  longest  gap  between  al- 
bums, In  Rainbows  triumphs  as  Radiohead's 
strongest  record  since  2000's  Kid  A.  While 
2003's  Hail  to  the  Thief  was  a  strong  return 
to  their  classic  guitar-driven  form,  In  Rain- 
bows builds  and  mutates  into  something 
that  sounds  distinctly  like  Radiohead  with- 
out retracing  any  steps.  Opener  "15  Steps" 
starts  off  as  a  jerky  drum  and  vocal  intro, 
then  adds  a  light-hearted  guitar  riff,  which  in 
turn  yields  to  a  sinister,  rock  bass  riff  backed 
by  the  cheers  of  a  children's  chorus.  "Bodys- 
natchers"  features  some  of  the  best  guitar 
sounds  on  In  Rainbows  as  the  song  enters  a 

more  melodic  mode  about  halfway  through.  One  of  the  album  s  musical  peaks  is  the 
downtrodden  "All  I  Need."  Sentimental,  dark,  and  beautiful,  Thorn  York  singing  "I'm  in 
the  middle  of  your  picture,  lying  in  the  reeds"  makes  this  song  the  perfect  feel-bad  hit 
of  the  fall.  "Reckoner"  receives  a  more  subdued  treatment  than  in  live  performances, 
but  despite  some  online  outcry,  is  even  better  for  it.  Here,  York's  falsetto  is  one  of  many 
delicate  hooks  (another  being  Johnny  Greenwood's  gentle  picking  during  the  chorus  of 
"Nude")  that  give  In  Rainbows  its  distinct  and  memorable  tenor.  The  album's  climax  is 
the  energetic  and  unabashedly  catchy  "Jigsaw  Falling  Into  Place."  This  standout  track 
builds  to  one  of  York's  best  turbo-charged  register  jumps,  making  this  song  requisite 
"repeat"  material.  The  haunting  piano  ballad,  "Videotape,"  closes  off  In  Rainbows  with 
killer  lyrics  that  are  as  much  genius  as  they  are  creepy  as  fuck — think  of  an  updated 
"Motion  Picture  Soundtrack."  While  attention  naturally  settles  on  York,  drummer  Phil 
Selway  and  bassist  Colin  Greenwood  also  deserve  loads  of  credit  for  their  air-tight  and 
fabulously  unpredictable  performances.  People  keep  asking  "who  will  be  the  Radio- 
head  of  the  2000s?"  The  answer  is  Radiohead,  stupid.--JORDAN  BIMM 


Rating:  VVVVV 


Athlete 

-Beyond  The  Neighbourhood  (Astralwerks) 


I  have  to  admit,  I  was  never  a  huge  fan  of  Athlete, 
but  at  times  their  latest  album  is  hard  to  resist.  I'd 
say  "I  could  care  less,"  but  ten  minutes  later  I'd  be  se- 
cretly listening  to  them  on  my  mp3  player  The  two 
aspects  that  really  distinguish  Beyond  The  Neigh- 
bourhood from  its  predecessor,  2005's  Tourist,  are 
its  more  guitar-heavy  songs,  and  some  experimen- 
tation with  electronic  sounds.  The  first  track,  "In 
Between  2  States,"  is  an  atmospheric  instrumental 
which  opens  the  album  well.  Another  standout  track 
is  "Airport  Disco,"  which  starts  out  with  a  hazy  elec- 
tronic vibe  that  leads  to  vocalist  Joel  Potts'  seduc- 
tive voice  pleading  "Oh  I  want  to  take  you  home  with 

me  tonight."  Although  critics  have  mixed  feelings  for  Athlete's  latest  release,  fans  have  dubbed 
them  the  next  Coldplay.  So  while  you  may  not  be  on  the  Athlete  bandwagon  yet,  just  pop  this 
baby  in  and  you  might  be  pleasantly  surprised. — DL 


A' 


Rating:  VVVv 


Junior  Senior 

-  Hey  Hey  My  My  Yo  Yo  (Rykodisc) 

Danish  duo  Junior  Senior  rock  the  house  with  their 
sophomore  album,  Hey  Hey  My  My  Yo  Yo.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  this  album  was  made  for  two  types  of 
people:  naturally-gifted  dancers  and  people  that 
have  immense  difficulty  moving  to  the  beat.  This 
is  mainly  because  Junior  Senior  have  created  an 
album  that  would  incite  the  dance  need  in  almost 
anyone.  "Can  I  Get  Get  Get"  is  probably  the  catchiest 
and  most  addictive  song  on  the  entire  album.  I  am 
also  58.9  per  cent  sure  that  this  album  contains  the 
cure  for  a  disease  that  has  not  been  discovered  yet. 
For  exactly  these  reasons  I  am  shifting  the  album  to 
a  safety  deposit  box  at  TD.  Yes,  it  is  that  good. — NL 


The  Kiss  and  Tells 

-Love  School  (Banbury  Park  Records) 

With  names  like  Kait  "Ms.  Do-It,"  Charlie  "Charnobyl," 
Jenny  "G-spot,"  Johnny  "Chartreuse,"  and  Mathias 
"Genghis"  Kom,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  Peterborough, 
Ontario  quintet  doesn't  take  itself  too  seriously.  Their 
sense  of  humor  is  present  throughout  the  album,  from 
the  quirky  tracks  to  the  record's  comical  cover.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  band's  clever  quips  are  the  focal  point  of 
the  album,  leaving  little  to  say  in  defence  of  the  group's 
musical  ability.  Aside  from  a  few  catchy  tunes,  includ- 
ing the  opening  track,  "Love  School,"  their  50s-inspired 
sound  cannot  help  but  remind  the  listener  of  the  sock- 
hopping  days  when  bands  played  high  school  proms. 
Songs  like  "Spontaneous  Combustion"  deliver  only  un- 
comfortable melodies,  leaving  the  listener  awkwardly 
unsure  as  to  whether  the  switch  to  a  minor  key  was 
intentional  or  not. — CK 

Rating:  VVv 


Dana  Wylie  Band 

-Almost  There...  (Tiny  White  Girl) 

With  a  musical  resume  that  stretches  across  the  At- 
lantic, it  is  no  surprise  that  Dana  Wylie's  sound  is  as 
diverse  as  her  travel  destinations.  Having  played  in 
Taiwan  and  Scotland,  Wylie  has  developed  a  sound 
that  can  be  described  as  a  little  bit  of  everything. 
From  the  jazzy  track  "Karmically  Due"  to  the  hardcore 
bluegrass  of  "1  Know  You  Know,"  Wylie  incorporates 
a  wide  range  of  styles  and  genres  into  her  repertoire. 
Despite  her  travels,  the  quirky  singer/songwriter  cur- 
rently calls  Saskatchewan  home,  and  gathers  inspira- 
tion for  her  music  from  her  rural  western  atmosphere. 
"Even  in  Saskatchewan"  illustrates  this  influence,  as 
does  "Winter  in  April,"  possibly  about  her  time  spent 
in  Winnipeg.  Her  clear,  powerful  vocals  coupled  with 
her  cheeky,  light-hearted  lyrics  shine  in  bluesy  "Money  Song"  and  soft  ballad,  "Hurricane  Boy."  In  fact, 
Wylie's  lyrical  style  can  be  described  as  witty  and  even  borderline  irreverent.  She  jokes  that  she  has  no 
time  for  anything,  including  "all  that  yoga  shit"  in  "Gettin'  Ahead  (The  I  Don't  Have  Time  Song)."  Overall, 
the  album  possesses  an  unmistakable  indie  charm  that  even  East-coasters  like  me  can't  resist. — CK 

Rating:  VVV 


KITunstall 

-  Drastic  Fantastic  (Relentless,  EMI) 

Scottish-born  singer/songwriter  K.T.  Tunstall  has 
created  yet  another  album  that  confidently  restores 
my  faith  in  popular  music.  Since  last  year's  success 
of  her  debut  album,  Eye  to  the  Telescope,  it's  clear 
that  the  talented  32-year-old  has  been  honing  her 
craft,  and  has  strengthened  her  creative  prowess, 
on  Drastic  Fantastic.  This  time  around,  the  eclectic 
songstress  has  developed  her  pop-folk  sound  with  a 
unique  lineup  of  tracks  ranging  from  upbeat  electric 
blues  hits  to  intimate,  acoustic  ballads.  Her  most  no- 
table tunes  include  the  catchy  "Saving  My  Face"  and 
the  simple,  soft  rock  beat  of  "Hopeless."  Remnants 
of  punk  can  be  heard  in  songs  like  "1  Don't  Want  You 
Now,"  while  "White  Bird"  boasts  Spanish  guitar.  However,  despite  the  fresh  bold  leaps  taken  in  this  new 
album,  the  Grammy-nominated  artist  also  manages  to  stay  true  to  her  roots,  especially  in  the  last  two 
tracks,  "Someday  Soon"  and  "Paper  Aeroplane." — CK 

Rating:  VVVV 


Brigitte 

-  5/r  (Independent) 

Like  the  Pixies?  Like  Modest  Mouse?  Not  a  dumbshit 
frat  boy?  You  will  love  Brigitte.  This  local  indie  quartet 
balance  their  quirky  weirdness  with  pretty  melodies 
and  driving  energy — and  achieve  astonishingly  good 
results.  Every  song  on  this  half-hour,  15-track  disc  is 
like  a  beautifully  unpredictable  indie-rock  sugar  rush. 
"Count  200"  features  ethereal  choir  vocals  with  a 
thumping  disco  bass  line,  while  "Farmer  Youth"  flexes 
some  sweet,  rock  out  guitar  work.  "Guns  in  the  Desert" 
is  another  example  of  what  Brigitte  is  all  about:  killer 
hooks,  funny  (but  not  stupid)  lyrics,  and  short,  to-the- 
point  structure.  "Square  Dance"  builds  naturally  from  a 
simple  Casio  riff  into  a  massive  rock-out — with  amazing 
guitar  licks  and  thick-as-fuck  drums — all  inside  two-and-a-half  minutes.  Despite  its  ridiculous  title,  I've 
got  to  mention  closer  "Nuclear  Nuts."  In  a  way,  this  songs  exemplifies  the  Brigitte  spirit:  it's  got  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  catchy  guitar  parts  I've  heard  all  year,  which  plays  under  anti-reproduction  rap  lyrics, 
"Smoke  that  crack,  I'll  drop  a  beat.  Those  crazy  motherfuckers  make  me  shit  in  my  sleep.  Sterility's  the 
only  game  I  seek,  I  use  Tupperware  in  the  microwave  to  cook  my  beans" — and  it  only  gets  better  from 
there.  Best  to  listen  while  slightly  drunk  and  hopped  up  on  something,  Brigitte  are  easily  one  of  the 
best  bands  in  Toronto  right  now. — JB 


Rating:  WW 


Rating:  VVVV 
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Lights  Out,  It's  After  Dark 


Spooky  filmfest  haunts  Toronto 


Erin  DeCoste 


The  dead  will  walk  the  streets  of  To- 
ronto once  agSin.  This  Friday,  the 
annual  After  Dark  Film  Festival  kicks 
off  with  an  opening-night  party  at  the 
Gladstone  Hotel  (1214  Queen  W.)  and 
a  screening  of  the  spooky  feature  Mul- 
berry Street — about  a  deadly  infection 
that  breaks  out  in  Manhattan,  causing 
humans  to  devolve  into  blood-thirsty 
rat  creatures — at  the  Bloor  Cinema. 
This  horror  and  sci-fi  fantasy  film 
feast  is  not  for  the  faint  of  heart.  With 
23  social  events,  14  feature  films,  36 
shorts,  and  a  Zombie  Walk,  After  Dark 
aims  to  chill  the  city  to  the  bone. 

With  all  14  features  screening  at 
the  Bloor  Cinema,  After  Dark  sports  a 
good  mix  of  films  to  satisfy  any  hor- 
ror and  fantasy  fan:  everything  from 
those  aforementioned  rat  folk  to  a  car 
that  runs  on  human  blood — and,  of 
course,  classic  slasher  flicks  galore. 

As  for  the  short  films,  they  are  di- 
vided into  three  sections.  There's  the 
Cutting  Edge  Horror  showcase — fea- 
turing the  best  short  horror  films 
from  around  the  world — which  will 
be  screening  at  U  of  T's  Innis  Town 
Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.)  on  Saturday, 
October  20  at  1:45  p.m.  For  fantasy 
buffs,  there's  the  Cutting  Edge  Fan- 
tasy showcase  at  the  Bloor  Cinema 
on  Sunday,  October  21  at  1:30  p.m.  In 
addition,  Cutting  Edge  Canada  will  be 
screened  throughout  the  festival  at 


the  Bloor  Cinema  with  several  home- 
grown filmmakers  on  hand  to  intro- 
duce their  un-godly  creations. 

For  those  of  you  eager  to  dress 
up  and  roam  the  streets  before  Hal- 
loween, the  Toronto  Zombie  Walk 
is  once  again  teaming  up  with  After 
Dark  for  a  whole  day  of  gruesome, 
undead  fun.  The  walk  starts  at  3:30 
p.m.  on  Sunday,  October  21  at  Trini- 
ty Bellwoods  Park,  and  finishes  with 
drinks  around  the  Bloor  Cinema. 
Participants  don  their  best  zombie 
costumes  and  stagger  across  Bloor 
Street  with  several  hundred  like- 
minded  living  dead  compatriots. 

in  celebration,  there  will  also  be 
a  double  bill  of  zombie  movies  that 
night:  the  Canadian  premiere  of 
Automaton  Transfusion  at  6:45  p.m., 
and  then  the  Toronto  Premiere  of 
Poultrygeist:  Night  of  the  Chicken 
Dead  at  9:30  p.m.  Zombies  get  a 
special  discount  on  tickets:  $8  for 
one  or  $13  for  both.  For  those  of  us 
still  sporting  a  pulse,  tickets  are  $10 
each  and  $15  for  both. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  advance 
box  office  (open  Monday  through 
Sunday,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  at  55  Bloor 
St.  W.)  or  at  the  door.  The  festival  only 
runs  until  October  25  so  buy  your 
tickets  early! 

For  more  information  check 
torontoafterdark.  com 


Mullberry  Street \s  one  of  14  feature  films  screening  at  the  After  Dark  Film  Festival  this  year. 


Don't  Miss  Out, 
It's  the  Best  Deal  on  Snow 


Ride  All  Season 

'"'*'164..„ 


A  Blue  Mountain  Season  Pass  is  your  best  value  on  skiing  and 
snowboarding  in  Ontario  this  winter!  Purchase  a  5  x  7  Season 
Pass  for  only  $164  +  gst  and  enjoy  great  Pass  Holder  benefits. 

Visit  our  website  for  all  of  your  Season  Pass  options. 

^^^i"5;:^fe;g^^g^^Sfe&:i^:Ss=fej.^Sfe5S^v^^     *    _._   •  :  ^:^iQ:eSiM 


For  full  Season  Pass  details  go 
to  www.bluemountaln.ca/UofT 

877.445.0231 
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NOTICE  OF  REFERENDUM 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  (UTSU)  will  be  holding  a  referendum 
in  conjunction  with  UTSU's  fall  2007  by-elections.  Those  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
referendum  are  members  of  UTSU,  including  full-time  undergraduate  students, 
registered  at  the  St.  George  campus. 


BACKGROUND 

The  St.  George  campus  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  only  Canadian 
university  campuses  without  a  large  student- 
centred  community  facility.  Students  at  the 
Mississauga  (UTM)  and  Scarborough  (UTSC) 
campuses  both  enjoy  one  -  but  students  at  St. 
George  do  not. 

In  2005,  the  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  (UTSU,  formerly  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council)  conducted  a  plebiscite 
and  found  that  a  majority  of  students  voted  in 
favour  of  building  and  financially  contributing 
towards  such  a  facility. 

An  interim  project  planning  report,  approved 
by  the  University's  Governing  Council  on  June 
25,  2007,  describes  a  "Student  Commons" 
facility  that  would  provide  the  following  kinds 
of  space  and  services: 

24-hour  student  space 
commuter  space 
prayer  space 
club  offices  and  space 
lounge  space 
study  space 
meeting  rooms 

healthy,  affordable  and  diverse  food 
options  {e.g.,  Halal,  Kosher,  vegan) 
rehearsal  space 
used  bookstore 
large  multi-purpose  space 
offices  for  student  organizations 
food  bank 

workshop  and  design  space 
bicycle  repair  space 

space  to  sell  discounted  TTC  Metropasses 
for  longer  periods  of  time 
space  to  provide  UTSU  services  more 
effectively  and  efficiently 


The  Student  Commons  would  be  managed, 
operated,  and  governed  by  students 
-therefore  protecting  the  Student  Commons 
from  commercialization,  corporatization,  and 
privatization. 

UTSU  envisions  the  Student  Commons  as  a 
nexus  of  student  community,  co-operation, 
and  communication. 

The  Student  Commons  would  be  built  with  a 
view  to  achieving  Leadership  in  Energy  and 
Environmental  Design  (LEED)  certification. 
The  Student  Commons  would  be  an 
accessible  facility. 

The  University  has  conditionally  approved 
construction  of  the  Student  Commons  on  "site 
12,"  located  on  the  west  side  of  Devonshire 
Place,  just  south  of  Bloor  Street.  It  is  expected 
that  construction  would  commence  in 
September,  2008. 

UTSU  is  seeking  tlie  support  of 
its  members  registered  at  the  St. 
George  campus  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  fully  committed  to 
contributing  financially  towards  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
Student  Commons.  The  proposed 
student  levies  being  requested  would 
be  less  than  the  similar  levies  being 
paid  by  UTM  and  UTSC  students. 
The  University  would  match  student 
contributions  to  the  Student  Commons 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  50%. 


PROPOSAL  &  QUESTION 

Be  it  resolved  that; 

1 .  Every  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union  ("UTSU")*  registered  at  the 
St.  George  campus  ("St.  George  Member") 
shall  contribute  financially  to  a  Student 
Commons  facility  ("Student  Commons") 

on  the  express  condition  that  the  Student 
Commons  shall  be  managed,  operated,  and 
governed  by  students  through  UTSU. 

2.  For  construction  costs  of  the  Student 
Commons; 

(a)  beginning  in  the  summer  session  of 
2008,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  Student 
Commons,  every  St.  George  Member  shall 
contribute  up  to  $5.00  per  session;  and, 

(b)  upon  opening  of  the  Student 
Commons,  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
25  years,  every  St,  George  Member  shall 
contribute  up  to  $1 6.00  per  session. 

3.  For  operating  and  capital  renewal  costs  of 
the  Student  Commons,  upon  opening  of  the 
Student  Commons,  every  St.  George  Member 
shall  contribute  up  to  $6.50  per  session. 

4.  Financial  contributions  collected  from 
St.  George  Members  for  operating  and 
capital  costs  of  the  Student  Commons  shall 
be  adjusted  annually  to  a  maximum  of  ten 
percent  (10%)  in  order  to  address  inflationary 
cost  increases. 

Are  you  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  as 
appearing  above? 


□  Yes 


□  No 


*  NB.  "University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union"  and/or 
"UTSU"  refers  to  ttie  Stuctents'  Administrative  Council 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc. 


VOTING  PERIOD 

Wednesday,  October  31 
to  Friday,  November  2,  2007 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  daily 

VOTING  LOCATIONS 

Alumni  Hall  (St.  Michael's  Coliege) 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  Stone  Lobby 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  lobby 
South  Building,  food  court  (UTM  campus) 
Student  Centre,  main  hall  (UTM  campus) 
Trinity  College 

Warren  Stevens  Building  (Athletic  Centre) 
Woodsworth  College  Residence 


News,  information,  updates,  and  official  notices 
in  relation  to  the  referendum,  including  any 
changes  relevant  to  this  notice,  will  be  posted  to 
the  UTSU  website  (www.utsu.ca). 

Please  note  that  advocating  committees  are 
required  to  register  in  accordance  with  UTSU's 
Charter  for  Referenda. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  UTSU's  Chief 
Returning  Officer  by  telephone  (416-978-4911  x 
228)  or  via  e-mail  (cro(S)utsu.ca). 

Please  note  that,  at  the  time  of  this  publication, 
"University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union"  and/or 
"UTSU"  refers  to  the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc.  ("SAC"). 


sports@thevarsity.ca 
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Broad  street  Boulerice 

The  suspended,  expendable  Jesse  Boulerice  is  an  example  of  why  the  NHL's  approach  to  violence  isn't  working 


Erika  Gilbert 


In  addition  to  their  usual  drills  and 
medical  assessments,  every  player  in 
the  NHL  recieved  something  new  in 
training  camp  this  year — a  DVD  com- 
piled by  the  NHL  that  detailed  what  is 
acceptable  in  a  bodycheck,  plus  a  set 
of  criteria  defining  suspendable  shots 
to  the  head.  The  perception  heading 
into  the  season  was  that  the  league, 
spurred  by  the  media,  was  ready  to 
take  more  serious  action  to  prevent 
dangerous  acts  resulting  in  injury, 
whether  they  be  "hockey  plays  gone 
bad"  (questionable  checks)  or  the 
"gratuitous  violence"  (sticks  to  the 
face,  sucker  punches,  etcetera)  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

Unfortunately,  this  season  has  been 
off  to  a  rough  start.  Jesse  Boulerice 
of  the  Philadelphia  Flyers — a  team 
known  for  both  its  success  and  brutal- 
ity in  the  1970s — is  but  the  latest  player 
whose  goal-scoring  prowess  will  nev- 
er make  headlines  whose  egregious 
on-ice  conduct  has  earned  a  place 
in  the  media  spotlight.  The  league's 
chief  disciplinarian,  Colin  Campbell, 
handed  Boulerice  a  25-game  suspen- 
sion for  a  vicious  cross-check  to  the 
face  of  Vancouver  Canuck  Ryan  Kes- 
ler,  matching  the  punishment  given 
to  Chris  Simon  last  year  for  taking  a 
two-handed  swing  at  Ryan  Hollweg's 
face.  While  it  is  encouraging  that  the 
punishment  for  these  actions  has 
been  severe  by  NHL  standards — 25 
games  is  an  NHL  record — the  fact  that 
the  Boulerice  incident,  the  second  of 
its  kind  in  less  than  a  year,  even  oc- 
curred is  evidence  that  the  deterrent 
isn't  working. 

Boulerice  fits  the  profile  of  the  typi- 
cal on-ice  violence  perpetrator  to  a  tee. 
He  already  had  a  violent  stick  incident 
on  his  resume  from  his  OHL  days.  The 
Flyers  placed  Boulerice,  with  eight 
NHL  career  goals  to  his  name,  on 
waivers  Monday  in  an  attempt  to  clear 
up  roster  space.  In  short,  Boulerice 
is  expendable.  While  some  star  play- 
ers have  committed  dangerous  on-ice 
acts — ^Todd  Bertuzzi's  sucker  punch 
that  ended  Steve  Moore's  career,  and 
Chris  Pronger's  two  illegal  head  shots 
in  last  year's  playoffs  come  to  mind — 


FIGHT  CLUB:  Jesse  Boulerice,  formerly  of  ttie  Philadelphia  Flyers  (seen  here  letting  his  fists  do  the  talking)  is  just  one  of  the  many 
tough  guys  employed  by  NHL  clubs  to  do  their  dirty  work. 


these  have  been  the  exception.  It's 
the  fourth-line  players  with  a  tenuous 
hold  on  an  NHL  job  and  a  history  of 
suspension  who  fit  the  bill. 

For  most  of  these  players,  the  risk 
of  crossing  the  line  separating  physi- 
cal from  violent  play  does  not  out- 
weigh the  reward  of  playing  near  it. 
When  a  player  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depth  chart,  he'll  do  what  he  has  to 
do  to  keep  his  job,  and  the  only  way 
to  defend  his  spot  against  the  scores 
of  minor-leaguers  dying  to  take  it  is 
to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  skill  with  grit. 
While  most  teams  and  fans  certainly 
don't  condone  outright  violence,  they 
do  feel  that  tough,  physical  play  can 
help  their  team  by  getting  oppos- 
ing stars  off  their  game.  When  Flyers 
prospect  Steve  Downy  leveled  Dean 


McAmmond  of  the  Ottawa  Sena- 
tors with  an  illegal  blow  to  the  head 
during  pre-season  action  (to  which 
Campbell  responded  with  a  20-game 
suspension),  he  explained  to  report- 
ers that  he  was  "just  trying  to  earn  a 
spot  on  the  roster."  There's  a  reason 
why  penalty  minutes  earn  you  points 
in  fantasy  hockey  leagues.  Would  the 
Nashville  Predators'  Jordin  Tootoo 
have  an  NHL  job  if  he  played  a  gentle- 
man's game?  Is  the  league  better  off 
because  he's  in  it?  According  to  CBC 
hockey  analyst  Kelly  Hrudey,  who 
passionately  sounded  off  on  Tootoo  in 
his  weekly  Behind  the  Mask  segment 
after  a  questionable  check,  "we  don't 
need  him  in  the  game."  If  Nashville's 
not  your  thing,  remember  Toronto's 
own  Tie  Domi? 


So,  while  25  games  may  be  a  sig- 
nificant blow  to  players  like  Boulerice, 
who  earn  significantly  less  money 
than  their  more  skilled  teammates,  the 
thought  of  missing  25  (or  more)  NHL 
games  is  still  better  than  never  playing 
one  to  begin  with. 

If  the  league  can't  deter  danger- 
ous play  on  the  players'  end,  then 
perhaps  it's  time  to  look  at  taking  ac- 
tion against  the  teams  that  sign  them. 
While  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that 
teams  or  coaches  are  the  instigators  of 
violence,  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to 
argue  that  they  are  helpless  to  prevent 
it. 

The  always  outspoken  Don  Cherry 
was  quick  to  point  out  on  this  week's 
Coach's  Corner  segment  on  CBC's 
Hockey  Night  in  Canada  that  there  was 


no  need  for  coach  John  Stevens  to  put 
an  enforcer  like  Boulerice  on  the  ice 
with  the  Flyers  up  7-2.  Losing  an  eas- 
ily-replaced player  like  Boulerice  may 
not  seem  like  a  huge  loss  to  the  Flyers, 
but  an  inability  to  replace  a  suspended 
player  on  their  roster,  or  even  some- 
thing as  severe  as  losing  a  draft  pick, 
might  make  them  think  twice  about 
signing  players  with  a  history  of  violent 
conduct.  If  the  rewards  for  dangerous 
play  are  minimized,  they  may  no  lon- 
ger outweigh  the  risks. 

One  of  the  knocks  to  NHL  discipline 
is  the  allegation  that  the  league  is  soft 
on  star  players,  on  the  rare  occasion 
that  they  do  commit  infractions.  Each 
of  Pronger's  two  suspensions  while 
playing  for  Anaheim  last  year  kept 
him  out  of  action  for  only  one  game. 
While  Pronger's  offences  occurred  be- 
fore the  NHL  set  out  its  new  guidelines 
for  suspensions,  which  stipulate  that 
repeat  offenders  are  punished  more 
harshly,  there  remains  skepticism  that 
the  league  won't  be  consistent  the  next 
time  it  happens.  While  it's  unlikely  that 
punishments  for  teams'  on-ice  actions 
will  prevent  them  from  employing  elite 
players  like  Pronger,  there's  a  chcince 
that  holding  teams  responsible  when 
their  players  break  the  rules  will  change 
coaches'  and  general  managers'  views 
on  their  role  in  cleaning  up  the  game. 
In  the  time  leading  up  to  the  Bertuzzi- 
Moore  incident,  Bertuzzi  made  it  clear 
that  the  next  time  he  faced  Moore, 
he'd  be  out  for  blood  to  avenge  the 
concussion  sustained  by  his  Canucks 
teammate  Markus  Naslund.  If  Canucks 
general  manager  Bryan  Burke  and 
head  coach  Marc  Crawford  had  felt  re- 
sponsible for  Bertuzzi's  actions,  would 
they  have  supported  Bertuzzi's  desire 
for  vigilante  justice?  Would  Burke,  now 
GM  of  the  Anaheim  "Fighting"  Ducks, 
have  defended  Pronger's  actions  after 
his  first  suspension  if  he  felt  it  was  his 
job  to  prevent  the  second? 

Like  anyone  else  in  society,  profes- 
sional hockey  players  are,  of  course, 
responsible  for  their  own  actions.  But 
if  the  NHL  can  do  something  to  take 
dangerous  plays  and  dangerous  play- 
ers out  of  the  game  by  acting  through 
the  teams.  Doesn't  the  league  owe  it 
to  players? 


//JOCK  BRIEFS 


Tennis 

Second-year  tennis  player  Natalia 
Lech  led  the  Varsity  Blues  women's 
tennis  team  to  two  upset  victories 
over  York  and  Universite  du  Montreal 
in  this  past  weekend's  OUA  champion- 
ship at  York  University.  Lech,  a  two 
time  OUA  all-star,  maintained  her  un- 
defeated streak  in  singles  play.  She  has 


not  lost  a  match  in  her  two  seasons  at 
U  of  T.  The  Blues  continued  their  im- 
pressive title  defence,  knocking  off  the 
York  Lions  4-3  in  the  Friday  semi-final 
before  defeating  the  number-one  seed- 
ed Montreal  Carabins  4-3  in  Saturday's 
finals.  The  win  gives  the  women's  ten- 
nis team  their  fourth  consecutive  title 
in  four  years. 
— MARKVELOSO 

Golf 

Varsity  Blues  golfer  Danille  Greene 
won  her  second  straight  individual 
title  at  the  OUA  golf  championships 
at  Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club.  The  Blues 
women's  team  left  the  tournament 
with  the  silver  medal,  finishing  behind 
the  Ontario  champions  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  (University 
of  Waterloo  placed  third).  Standout 
performances  by  Greene  and  team- 
mate Jane  Jhung  throughout  the  sea- 
son were  rewarded  with  all-star  recog- 
nition. Greene  was  named  to  the  OUA 


all-star  first  team,  and  Jhung  to  the 
second.  In  six  fall  tournaments,  Greene 
has  now  won  or  tied  for  first  place  an 
astonishing  four  straight  events,  and 
never  placed  lower  than  fourth  in  any 
event. 

In  the  tournament,  Jhung  was  tied 
for  the  lead  after  first  round  play,  but 
a  poor  final  round  forced  her  to  settle 
for  fifth.  In  contrast,  Greene's  final 
round  catapulted  her  into  the  lead.  Be- 
ginning the  round  six  strokes  behind 
the  leader,  she  was  able  to  mount  a  re- 
markable comeback  by  shooting  a  76 
in  the  final  round. 
— MV 

Men's  Basketball 

U  of  T's  Varsity  men's  basketball  team 
won  the  Naismith  Classic  at  Waterloo 
over  the  weekend.  It  was  an  exciting 
match  in  which  the  team  defeated  a 
formidable  Calgary  Dinos  squad  96- 
92  in  overtime.  Blues  guard  Rob  Paris 
was  awarded  the  tournament  MVP  af- 


ter scoring  34  points  on  13-24  shooting 
throughout  the  exhibition.  The  Blues 
held  the  lead  for  most  of  the  game  un- 
til a  three-pointer  from  Calgary's  Jeff 
Price  and  successive  free-throws  from 
the  Dinos  sent  the  game  into  overtime. 
In  the  overtime  period,  the  Blues 
again  held  off  a  late  surge  by  their  op- 
ponent and  then  sealed  the  deal  when 
fourtth-year  guard  Paul  Sergautis  hit 
a  key  three-pointer  with  26  seconds 
on  the  clock,  securing  a  Toronto  vic- 
tory. Five  Blues  finished  with  double 
figures,  including  Mike  DiGiorgio,  who 
had  11  points  and  a  game  high  of  eight 
assists. 


Hockey 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  hockey  team 
kicked  off  their  regular  season  with 
two  road  games  this  past  weekend. 
The  Blues  visited  the  Guelph  Gryphons 
on  Friday  night,  losing  a  close  one  4-3. 
Rookie  Darrell  Simich  scored  his  first 


goal  as  a  Varsity  Blue  on  a  power  play, 
tying  the  game  1-1  in  the  first  period. 
The  Gryphons  went  up  3-1  in  the  sec- 
ond frame  before  fourth  year  forward 
Julian  Sarraino  notched  his  first  of  the 
season  bringing  the  Blues  within  one. 
Toronto  tied  the  game  early  in  the 
third  period  on  a  goal  by  first  year  for- 
ward Dan  Brewerbut  Guelph  was  able 

I  to  score  five  minutes  later  to  take  the 
lead  for  the  third  and  final  time.  The 
Gryphons  held  a  slight  edge  in  shots 
on  goal  29-26.  Ross  Brownell  got  the 
start  in  the  net  for  the  Blues. 

Saturday  night  the  Blues  visited  the 
Brock  and  got  the  things  started  early 
in  the  first  period  when  Sherrard  got 
his  first  goal  of  the  season.  Brewer 
put  the  Blues  up  two  early  in  the  third 
period  but  that  lead  would  not  last  as 
the  Badgers  scored  four  unanswered 
goals  to  close  out  the  third  period  and 
win  4-2.  Andrew  Martin  got  the  start  in 
goal  for  the  Blues.  Shots  on  goal  were 
even  at  27  apiece. 

i  — MV 
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The  Varsity 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


» Intensive  60-Hour  Program  \ 
Classroom  Management  Techniques 
Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

*  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

i  internationally  Recognized  Certificate  ; 

*  Teacher  Placement  Service  | 
'  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416.924.3240/1-800.7J9.1779 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


the  l^a/5//K  Newspaper  presents. . . 

"Where  You  Lede:  a  free 
journalism  training  series" 


The  first  installment  of  the  "Where  You  Lede"  journalism  training 

series  is  devoted  to  display  copy  editing.  RON  NURWISAH,  a 
current  copy  editor  for  the  National  Post  {as  well  as  a  former  editor 

of  Tomntoist  Arts  &  Ideas  editor  of  This  Magazine  and  frequent 
freelancer  for  Spacing,  the  Globe  andMaH  and  Toronto  life)  will  teach 
us  all  how  to  write  witty  headlines  and  kick  butt — CP  style. 

Learn  why  copy  editors  are  the  unsung  heroes  of 
the  newspaper  biz! 

lis  event  will  be  held  at  the  l/'ars/YK newspaper 
offices  (2nd  floor  of  21  Sussex  at  Huron 
Street),  Monday  October  29th,  5  to  7  p.m. 


Sports  Rehab 


Do  You  Want  to  Worlc  Wittj  Athletes? 

Logan's  Department  of  Sports  &  Rehabilitation  is  designed  to  assist  students  in  the 
management  of  injuries  &  assist  in  the  treatment  of  potients  in  a  clinical  setting, 

Master's  Degree  in  Sports  Science  &  Retiabiiitation 

►  Unique  Dual-Degree  M.S./D.C.  &  Independent  Graduate  Degree  Formats 

►  Develop  Skills  in  the  Assessment,  Treatment,  Conditioning  &  Injury 
Management  of  Athletes 

►  Work  witti  Professional,  Collegiate  &  High  School  Sports  Teams 

►  team  from  Experts  In  Sports  Medicine 

►  Treat  patients  in  the  state-of-the-art  BIOFREEZE®  Sports  &  Rehabilitation  Center 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  coreer  in  healthcore  offering  tremendous 
personal  satisfaction,  professional  success  and  on  income  commensurate 
with  your  professionai  position,  contact  Logon  University  today! 


LOGAN 

UMVERSm"  PROGRAMS 
COLLEGE  or  CHIROPRACTIC 


Chesterfield  (St.  Louis  area),  Missouri 


www.logan.edu 

1-800-533-9210 
loganadm@logan.edu 


Call  or  visit  our  website  for  our  extended  hours! 


14McCaulSt. 

Toronto,  ON 
416-598-2581 
www.malabar.net 


Come  play  for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


UNIVERSITY  .^TORONTO 


Rotman 


A  jK  A  0  A     I    ^°5ter  of  Management 

!    &  Professional  Accounting 


•  Designed  primarily  for  non-business  undergroduates 

•  For  careers  in  Management,  Finance  and  Accounting 

•  Extremely  high  coop  and  permanent  placement 

lo  learn  more  about  the  NAMPA  Program,  attend  our  information  sessions: 

Thurs<lay,  October  25,  2007  1 1 :30  am  -  1 :30  pm 

Roon:t  1 20.  Gclbraifh  Building,  University  of  Toronto  St.  George 

www.rotman.utoronto.ca/ mmpa 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

Popular  university  students  who  are 
energetic,  social  and  outgoing  individu- 
als are  needed  to  work  as  paid  promot- 
ers for  downtown  Toronto  nightclub. 
Promoters  who  fit  our  criteria  can  make 
$200-$500  per  night.  If  you're  a  hot  com- 
modity on  campus  and/or  clubland  this 
is  a  no-brainer  for  you.  Call  416  879  3820 
or  email  pilotmgmt@yahoo.com  for 
more  info.  Start  today! 

PAID  STUDENT  COMPANION  WANTED 

For  elderly  resident,  2-3  hours,  2-3  times 
per  week,  Avenue  Rd.,  just  north  of  Bloor 
Please  call  416-538-8712. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.myhood.ca 

THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 

With  bathroom  and  kitchen  is  available 
immediately  on  a  quiet  street  5  minutes 
from  Bloor/Bathurst  Subway  station.  It  can 
be  shared.  No  pets  and  no  smokers.  Very 
quiet  environment.  For  information  phone 
(416)  535-4295. 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy,  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote 
today!!! 


TUTORING 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND  ' 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Gradu- 
ate students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are 
specialities.  Mary  Anne  Carsweil,  MA, 
MEd,  mcarswell@svmpatico.ca  ,  416- 
303-3106. 


TORONTO'S  BEST  SELECTION  OF  COSTUMES,  MASKS,  MAKEUP  &  ACCESSORIES 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  25  words.  ($10.00  each  for  6  or 
more  ads.)  Student  rate:  $10.00  for  non-business  ads.  $0.25  for  each  word 
after  25.  Rates  include  one  line  (up  to  21  characters  including  spaces) 
of  BOLD  type  for  the  ad  header.  Additional  bold  type  $2.00.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  mail,  phone,  or  email. 
DEADLINES:  For  Monday  or  Tuesday  issue-Thursday  noon,  for  Thursday 
issue-Monday  noon.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON 
M5S 1J6.  Inquires:  416-946-7604,  email:  ads@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

heard 

4  4  Just  because 
they're  poor 

doesn't 
necessarily 

,  make  them 


bad  people 


SEE  STORY -PAGE  4 


a&e 


Jump  for  Joy  Division :  Anton  Corbijn's 
Control  brings  tan  Curtis  bacit  to  life. 


SEE  STORY -PAGE  11 


science 

Bone-crushing  disease  strikes 
space-bound  astronauts. 

SEE  STORY -PAGE  9 


comment 

What  would  it  take  to  make  parliament 


SEE  STORY -PAGE  7 


hot  topic 

How  far  should  the  university  go  to  ac- 
commodate religious  needs? 


Visit  thevarsity.ca  to  have  your  say 


what's  up? 


World  Press  Photo  '07:  Exhibits  top  press 
photography.  7:00  a.m. — 10:00  p.m.  daily  to 
Wed.,  Oct.  24.  Allen  Lambert  Galleria,  181  Bay 
Street,  Toronto.  Free. 

Writuals:  Long-running  lit  series  features  local 
satirist  Jeff  Cottrill.  Wed,  Oct.24, 9:00  p.m.  Arbor 
Room,  7  Hart  House  Circle.  Free. 
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New  Federal 
drug  plan  a 
give-and-take 

Increased  treatment  funding  and  awareness 
campaign  may  mean  cutbacks  to  harm 
reduction  programs 


Allison  Martell 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Unveiling  his  National  Anti-Drug  Strat- 
egy in  early  October,  Healtfi  Minister 
Tony  Clement  and  Prime  Minister 
Harper  promised  mandatory  prison 
sentences  for  serious  drug  offences, 
a  national  awareness  campaign  tar- 
geted at  youth,  and  more  funding  for 
drug  treatment,  but  did  not  promise 
funding  for  harm  reduction  programs. 
This,  combined  with  the  government's 
promise  to  "refocus"  existing  drug  pro- 
grams, has  many  worried  about  cuts  to 
existing  programs. 


Harm  reduction  aims  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  drug  use  without  forcing  us- 
ers to  stop  using  drugs  completely.  Ini- 
tiatives can  include  needle  exchanges, 
methadone  programs,  and  safe  injec- 
tion sites  like  the  pilot  Insite  in  Vancou- 
ver. 

"The  reality  is  that  some  people  can- 
not or  will  not  stop  using  drugs,"  said 
the  AIDS  Committee  of  Toronto,  in  re- 
sponse to  Harper's  new  strategy.  They 
argue  that  too  much  focus  on  punish- 
ment and  abstinence  will  increase  the 
rates  of   HIV  and  overdosing.  World 

SEE 'DRUGS' -PG  6 


Health  Minister  Tony  Clement  appears  at  an  AIDS  vigil. 


Toronto  Guluwalks  a  mile  in  others'  shoes 


Toronto  awareness  and 
fundraiser  goes  global  in 
12.5  kilometre  solidarity 
march 


Josh  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


This  past  Saturday  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  over  100  cities  across  the  world 
marched  during  the  annual  Guluwalk 
to  show  their  support  for  the  Acholi 
children  of  northern  Uganda.  The  walk, 
founded  in  Toronto  only  two  years  ago 
by  Adrian  Bradbury  and  Kieran  Hay- 
ward,  has  grown  to  be  international 
in  scope,  and  was  recently  named  one 
of  the  world's  best  fundraisers  by  New 
York-based  Non-Profit  Times. 

Bradbury  and  Hayward  made  head- 
lines in  2005  when  for  the  entire  month 
of  July  they  walked  12.5  km  into  down- 
town Toronto  to  sleep  for  four  hours  in 
front  of  City  Hall,  only  to  then  march 
back  home.  During  the  month  they 
also  continued  to  work  full  time.  While 
sleeping  outside  City  Hall  the  two 
friends  faced  freezing  temperatures 
and  numerous  run-ins  with  Toronto's 
rodent  population. 

As  many  as  40,000  Acholi  children 
walk  throughout  the  night  every  night 
of  their  lives  to  large  towns  such  as 
Gulu  for  a  safe  place  to  sleep.  Those 


who  don't  walk  risk  being  abducted, 
raped  or  even  killed  by  the  Lord's  Re- 
sistance Army,  a  rebel  guerrilla  army 
notorious  for  its  use  of  child  soldiers. 

Since  that  fateful  month,  GuluWalk 
has  grown  tremendously.  In  2006, 


300,000  participants  in  82  coun- 
tries raised  over  $500,000.  The 
charity  has  continued  to  grow  in 
2007.  On  February  22,  the  group 

SEE  'GULU'-PG3 


Guluwalk  concluded  with  music  and 
speeches  at  Metro  Hall,  downtown. 
Speakers  including  Toronto  MP  Olivia 
Chow  spoke  to  the  thousands  of 
marchers  who  walked  12.5  kilome- 
tres to  raise  awareness  of  the  plight 
of  Ugandan  children. 
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£HART  HOUSE  (k 

H  STUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


$5  BUCK  LUNCH 

Celebrate  Canada's  Healthy  Workplace  Week 

and  enjoy  our  $5  Buck  Lunch. 
Wed.  Oct  24th,  1 1:45  -  2pm  in  the  Great  Hall 


INTUIT  WEDNESDAY'S 

East  Common  Room  from  noon  -  1:30pm 
THIS  WEEK:  Peace  <6  Social  Justice  Awareness 
Are  you  motivated  by  an  issue  locally  or  abroad? 
Meet  students  like  you,  and  find  out  how  you  can 

make  a  positive  change. 
Drop  in  &  find  out  how  you  can  get  involved  on  campus. 


ADRIAVASIL  ON 
ECOCONSUMERiSM 

NOW  columnist  and  ecologist  activist,  Adria  Vasil, 
gives  urban  dwellers  tips  on 
how  to  make  the  world  greener. 
Thursday,  Oct  25th  at  7pm  in  Hart  House  Library 


JAZZ  @  OCSARS 

The  Ian  McDougall  Sextet  bnng  their 

Jazz  Crooves  to  Hart  House! 
Oct  26th  at  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


SUNDAY  CONCERT 

4  sirens  of  chamber  music  -  judy  Kong,  Sha- 
ron Wei,  Oen/se  Djokic  and  Angela  Park 

come  together  for  a  unique,  homegrown 

classical  experience. 
Oct  28th  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Mali  Free/ 


INTHEJUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Kelly  Mark's  dream-like  narrative. 
Stupid  Heaven. 
Runs  until  Oaober  28th. 


R  SustQlnable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


Youth  teach  UN  responsibiUty 

Thirty-five  youths  who  drafted  a  genocide-prevention  statement  to  work  with  UN 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF 


While  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Global  Conference 
on  the  Prevention  of  Genocide  at  McGill  University  pre- 
sented a  shocking  personal  perspective  of  mass  mur- 
der, it  was  the  following  two  days  of  panel  discussions 
that  would  provide  the  most  insight  into  the  complex 
history,  makeup  and  irrational  success  behind  the  sub- 
ject of  genocide. 

From  Oct.  12-13,  various  panels  discussed  subjects 
like  the  role  and  responsibility  of  business,  involvement 
of  international  administrative  bodies,  the  place  of  civil 
society,  and  the  media's  impact  on  genocide  awareness. 
Subjects  centered  on  genocide  prevention,  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  current  problems,  allowing  for  comparisons 
between  past  events  and  the  current  torture  in  Darfur. 

From  the  beginning,  the  assembly  of  esteemed  inter- 
national representatives  focused  on  the  work  youth  are 
playing  in  preventing  genocide. 

The  35  youth  hosted  by  conference  patron  Gordon 
Echenberg  and  McGill  University's  Center  for  Human 
Rights  and  Legal  Pluralism  held  that  focus.  The  Interna- 
tional Young  Leaders  Forum  held  a  week  of  workshops 
and  roundtable  discussions  on  how  to  prevent  genocide 
and  improve  human  rights. 

The  youths'  impact  was  shown,  dramatically,  when 
they  participated  in  the  conference's  closing  discussion  a 
joint  panel  between  the  Young  Leaders  Forum  and  three 
of  the  conference's  most  well-known  speakers:  Sir  Shri- 
dath  Ramphal,  Salih  Mahmoud  Osman,  and  Romeo 
Dallaire.  It  was  here  that  the  young  leaders  presented 
a  declaration  entitled  "Responsibility  to  Prevent."  Re- 
sponding to  the  long-held  concept  of  "responsibility  to 
protect,"  the  declaration  details  genocide's  history  and 
reasons  for  existence,  and  lists  the  group's  plans  for  fu- 
ture endeavors. 

The  conference's  closing  statement  was  endearing 


Hovig  Etyemezian  of  Lebanon  reads  part  of  the  youth  declara- 
tion at  the  closing  ceremony  of  the  Global  Conference  on  the 
Prevention  of  Genocide. 

and  valuable  in  setting  a  mission  that  keeps  close  watch 
on  human  rights  issues  of  the  present  and  future  by  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  genocide's  affect  in  the  past. 

The  declaration  concluded  with  a  call  for  a  future 
only  possible  with  further  involvement  from  others. 

"Our  commitment  is  not  limited  by  time  or  place. 
Our  success  will  be  measured  by  atrocities  that  do 
not  occur.  Out  goal  is  a  world  without  genocide.  We 
cannot  succeed  alone.  We  ask  that  you  hear  us  and 
join  us." 


UTSC  student  union  censures  prez 


Jane  Bao 

With  files  from  Karen  Ho 


In  a  surprise  motion  last  Friday, 
the  Scarborough  Campus  Stu- 
dents' Union  narrowly  voted  to 
censure  its  president,  Rob  Wul- 
kan.  The  vote  was  seven  for  and 
seven  against,  with  Zuhair  Syed, 
chair  of  the  board  of  directors, 
breaking  the  tie.  Two  members 
(including  Wulkan  himself)  ab- 
stained from  voting. 

According  to  Jemy  Joseph,  VP 
academics,  life  sciences  direc- 
tor Suleiman  Furmli  requested 
a  discussion  of  halal  food  on 


campus  and,  immediately  after, 
raised  the  censure  motion. 

"Everyone  was  surprised — no 
one  anticipated  it,"  she  said. 

Documents  obtained  by 
The  Varsity  show  that  Furmli 
brought  seven  charges  against 
Wulkan.  Subjects  of  complaints 
included  his  comments  to  me- 
dia in  regards  to  the  halal  menu 
at  Bluff's,  a  UTSC  campus  res- 
taurant. Controversy  over  the 
menu  has  been  picked  up  by  me- 
dia outlets  such  as  the  Toronto 
Star  and  the  National  Post. 

The  censure  motion  also  ac- 
cused Wulkan  of  delivering  "a 


falsified  fact  to  the  media"  with 
respect  to  surveys  about  halal 
menu  implementation. 

Joseph  disagreed.  "The  presi- 
dent is  the  official  spokesper- 
son of  the  organization  and  he 
has  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  organization,"  she  told  The 
Varsity. 

In  a  phone  interview,  Wulkan 
called  the  latter  point  a  mis- 
understanding and  maintained 
that  Bluff's  had  conducted  said 
survey  a  year  and  a  half  to  two 
years  ago. 

SEE  CENSURE' -PG  5 


We  are  looking  for  healthy,  non-si7iol<!ng  Men  &  Women  who  have 
recreational  drug  experience  mth  sedatives  or  hypnotics  to 
participate  in  a  clinical  research  study  with  an  investigational  drug 

e.g.,  "Downers',  barblturaies,  benzotlia/fipines,  GHB,  'Roofies"  (ntinitra^epam) 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  ofl  8  to  6.5  years  old  and  Compensation  up  to  $4,400 
not  currently  taking  any  medications  (except  for  Close  to  TTC  &  Parking 

^jrth  control),  contact  us  today  to  see  if  you  qualify         Confidentiality  Respected 


C  Study  comim  of  one  3-night  stay  (for  quallficaiion/,  five  sejmote 

?  r-Mfi'',*  :'-.7^ 'M' 'if!',  iV^yr '  ?  V'V(.-ki Qpaft} 00(1  otK' foHow  iiij  vhif 


Your  Trusted  Clinical  Research  Organization 
WithjDver  10  Years  Experience 


720  King  Street  West 

7th  Floor  momn  EUVSTORS) 
Mos-frl:  6;30  3!r.  [0  3;f}0 13,1^ 
SSIS  Sat  12:00     It  S;00jia 

caii  Us:  41 6.963.4922 


.866.222.8063  /*j 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

«  Classroom  Management  Tecfiniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

»  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
i  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

*  Teacher  Placement  Service 

t  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
t  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Studente 

Oxford 

:.  SEMINARS 

416-924-324l)l1-800-J?9-17I9 

www.oxfordsemlnars.com 


CLIMATE  CHANGE: 

Global  Problem,  Local  Action 

What  you  as  a  student  can  do! 

Interact  with  experts  from  the  city  and 
university  at  this  free  student  coference. 
Sat.  Nov.  3rd  ~  9am  to  I  pm 
Reserve  your  spot  today  at  www.uofttix.ca  or 
416-978-8849.  Free!  Light  Lunch  Served! 
L  ^ 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


Accomodation  of  the  needs  of  Muslim  students  and  otlier  religious  groups  is  perennially 
being  raised  as  a  concern.  From  prayer  space  to  dietary  options  and  general  religious 
sensitivty,  how  far  should  schools  go  to  accomodate  students'  faiths? 


Jordan  Kennedy,  York  alum:  "Not  at  all.  Because 
I'm  an  atheist  and  I  think  religion  is  poisonous. . . 
I  don't  think  there  should  be  special  treatment 
for  any  religious  faction  at  all." 


Karen  Williams,  U  of  T  alum:  "They  didn't  have  z 

a  multifaith  centre  when  I  was  here.  [. . .]  I  was  ^ 

pleased  to  see  it.  I  think  that  was  a  really  good  z 

move  on  the  university's  part."  ^ 


Jordan  Kennedy,  York  alum:  "Not  at  all.  Because 
I'm  an  atheist  and  I  think  religion  is  poisonous. . . 
I  don't  think  there  should  be  special  treatment 
for  any  religious  faction  at  all." 


Karen  Williams,  U  of  T  alum:  "They  didn't  have 
a  multifaith  centre  when  I  was  here.  [. . .]  I  was 
pleased  to  see  it.  I  think  that  was  a  really  good 
move  on  the  university's  part." 


'GULU'- CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

organized  its  first  ever  Guluwalk  Gala. 

Speaking  on  the  large  stage  erect- 
ed at  Metro  Hall  during  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  year's  walk,  Bradbury 
urged  the  crowd  to  "take  a  risk  and 
do  that  one  more  thing  for  northern 
Uganda"  by  phoning  or  emailing 
their  MPs,  and  pressuring  the  Cana- 
dian government  to  publicly  support 
peace  in  northern  Uganda. 

Some  MPs  have  already  begun  to 
take  notice.  NDP  Trinity-Spadina  MP 
Olivia  Chow  was  present  to  say  a  few 
words.  "Peace  cannot  be  talked  down. 


It  has  to  be  from  the  grounds  up, 
from  the  community,"  she  said,  going 
on  to  argue  that  with  respect  to  Can- 
ada's role  in  the  21-year  conflict,  "we 
have  to  pressure  our  government  to 
say  that  this  is  critically  important, 
we  have  to  push  the  peace  process 
through  the  UN."  Her  call  for  Canada 
to  allocate  0.7  per  cent  of  its  GDP  to 
foreign  aid  was  awarded  with  a  large 
roar  from  the  crowd. 

Almost  everybody  at  the  walk  was 
sporting  the  organization's  bright 
orange  T-shirts,  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  which  to  Guluwalk  programs. 
A  band  played  traditional  African  mu- 


sic and  the  atmosphere  was  electric. 
"Can  you  image  walking  the  walk  we 
just  did  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a 
much  more  harsh  environment  every 
single  day,  and  doing  so  for  the  sake 
of  your  own  life?"  one  woman  asked. 
"I  really  feel  like  1  am  making  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  these  children  and 
so  does  Bella,"  she  added  referring  to 
her  canine  companion. 

A  Guluwalk  delegation  will  be  going 
to  Uganda  in  November. 

Visit  guluwalk.com  for  information 
on  how  to  get  involved  before  next 
year's  walk. 
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MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

IN  SOCIOLOGY 


Can  We  Do 

Without  Friends? 

The  Theory  of  Social  Capital 

Nan  Lin 

Oscar  L.  Tang  Family  Professor  of  Sociology 
Duke  University 

Thursday,  November  1 , 2007 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 
7:00  pm 

FREE  ADMISSION  •  GENERAL  SEATING 

For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


Presented  by  the 
Department  ot  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 
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Call  or  visit  our  website  for  our  extended  hours! 
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TORONTO'S  BEST  SELECTION  OF  COSTUMES,  MASKS,  MAKEUP  &  ACCESSORIES 


Party  Time! 


Students  for  Barrier  Free  Access  cordially 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at. . . 

SFBA  Open  House 

Come  and  see  our  new  office  and  safe  space  for 
students  with  disabilities 

Bring  a  friend  and  mingle 
With  SFBA  staff,  board,  and  volunteers. 

Date:  Thursday,  October  25, 2007 
Time:  10:00  am  —  6:00  pm 
Location:  Suite  214 
170  St.  George  Street 
(NW  corner  of  St.  George  and  Bloor) 

SFBA  staff,  board,  and  volunteers  will  be  there  to  welcome  you. 

Refreshments  will  be  provided  throughout  the  day 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.sfba.ca . 
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'Unwelcome  guests'  sleep  easy  on  campus 


Kwok  Wong 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Hundreds  of  them  walk  the  grounds 
of  the  university's  downtown  cam- 
pus on  any  given  day.  For  the  most 
part,  these  non-community  mem- 
bers— people  who  have  no  business 
with  the  university — roam  around 
trouble-free. 

It's  often  hard  to  tell  that  those 
simply  passing  through  or  frequent- 
ing the  stores  on  U  of  T  property, 
are  neither  students,  nor  staff  nor 
faculty  members.  According  to 
campus  police,  an  audit  of  Robarts 
Library,  for  example,  would  yield 
more  people  from  outside  the  uni- 
versity community  than  actual 
members  of  this  institution.  It's  just 
a  features  of  a  downtonw  university 
and  the  city's  population  of  30,000 
homeless  individuals — a  number 
that  activist  groups  say  is,  in  reality, 
much  higher. 

There  are  dozens  of  trespassing 
incidents  on  campus  every  month. 
This  September,  one  of  two  such 
incidents  involving  a  trespasser 
sleeping  on  campus  took  place  at 
the  orange-roofed  Warren  Stevens 
Building. 

"Being  in  downtown  Toronto,  it's 
endemic  that  you're  going  to  find 
more  street  people  than  in  a  typical 
suburban  environment,"  said  Ath- 
letic Centre  facility  manager  Paul 
Dutchak,  as  he  looked  down  on  a 


CAMPUS  CRASHERS:  You  see  them  every  day,  but  how  do  you  know  for  sure  whether  or  not  they're  packing  a  Tcard? 


couch-laden  lobby  below. 

"Our  lobby  is  more  or  less  a  pub- 
lic-access place,  and  we  do  have 
occasional  vagrants  that  come 
through." 

While  the  Starbucks  and  sports 


I  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  Just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Humber  postgraduate 
programs  will  help  you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


store  in  the  building  help  draw  in 
visitors,  bathrooms  play  their  part 
as  well.  Every  morning,  a  man  and 
his  dog  show  up  to  go  through  a  hy- 
gienic routine  in  the  lobby's  men's 
washroom,  says  Dutchak,  who 
notes  that  his  staff  generally  turn  a 
blind  eye. 

"Just  because  they're  a  poor  per- 
son with  torn  clothing  and  dishev- 
elled hair  does  not  necessarily  make 
them  bad  people,"  he  said. 

Police  have  usually  only  taken  ac- 
tion in  incidents  where  public  safety 
is  potentially  at  risk.  But,  as  one  of 
the  few  places  on  campus  that  re- 
quires identification  to  access  the 
majority  of  the  building,  the  Athlet- 
ic Centre  is  likely  one  of  the  safest 
places  to  be.  At  least,  according  to 
Dutchak. 

Trespassers  are  usually  brought 
to  the  attention  of  U  of  T's  Cam- 


pus Community  Police  through 
complaints  made  by  community 
members.  Reportings  of  these  inci- 
dences therefore  vary  from  day  to 
day,  depending  on  the  tolerance  of 
the  students  and  staff  in  a  particu- 
lar building.  If  a  complaint  is  made. 
Campus  Police  simply  ask  first-time 
offenders  to  leave,  since  the  univer- 
sity buildings  are  private  property. 
A  second  encounter  nets  the  unwel- 
come guests  a  provincial  citation 
for  trespassing. 

Campus  Police  operations  manag- 
er Sam  D'Angelo  says  that  because 
of  the  university's  open  and  invit- 
ing atmosphere,  "you  can  walk  into 
almost  any  building  and  you'll  see 
people  that  are  here  not  because 
they  have  university  business.  They 
are  just  here." 

According  to  D'Angelo,  there 
comes  a  point  when  visitors  outstay 


•  Designed  primorily  for  non-business  undergraduotes 

•  For  careers  in  Management,  Finance  ond  Accounting 

•  Extremely  high  coop  and  permanent  placement 

To  learn  more  obout  the  MMPA  Program,  attend  our  information  sessions: 

Thursday,  October  25,  2007  1 1 :30  am  -  1 :30  pm 

Room  1 20,  Golbroith  Building,  University  of  Toronto  St.  Georgo 

www.rotman.utoronto.ca/mmpa 


their  welcome.  "The  invitation  to 
'unwelcome  guests,'  as  I  call  them, 
expires  when  they  become  a  hin- 
drance to  the  university  conduct- 
ing business  or  a  student  studying," 
he  said.  It  doesn't  matter  who  the 
"guest"  is  or  what  they're  doing,  he 
added. 

Chris  Lea  recalls  a  time  when  a 
man  took  a  swipe  at  him.  The  Hart 
House  facility  manager  was  telling 
a  man  who  was  "cracked  up" — Lea 
noted  his  bloodshot  eyes — that  he 
had  to  leave.  The  rare  case  did  not 
turn  Lea  off  the  view,  shared  by  oth- 
er building  managers  on  campus,  to 
approach  homeless  people  with  a 
laissez-faire  attitude. 

"If  something  terrible  happened 
in  our  life,  we  could  end  up  on  the 
street.  You  don't  want  to  treat  them 
badly,"  said  Lea. 

"Our  general  policy  is  that  people 
who  are  homeless  are  not  necessar- 
ily bad  people,  they  can  be  home- 
less for  lots  of  different  reasons." 

Usually  it  is  when  a  person  is 
"smelling  really  bad"  or  "snoring 
really  loudly"  and  thus  upsetting  a 
student  that  they  have  crossed  the 
line  and  are  asked  by  staff  to  leave. 
Though  staff  at  Hart  House  have  in- 
structions from  Lea  to  call  campus 
police  if  someone  is  being  belliger- 
ent, the  university  itself  doesn't 
have  a  cJear  outline  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  homeless — unlike  other  in- 
tuitions. Lea  points  out. 

Seattle's  new  Central  Library,  for 
example,  boasts  a  security  detail 
to  patrol  the  facility  for  rule-break- 
ers— such  as  those  who  wash  their 
clothes  in  the  sinks — and  hand  out 
cards  informing  patrons  who  give  off 
an  odour  where  they  can  find  public 
hygiene  facilities  to  grab  a  shower. 
After  receiving  a  few  complaints  on 
the  issue  of  "non-students"  using 
Hart  House,  the  house's  new  War- 
den, Louise  Cowin,  says  she  has 
begun  to  think  about  the  issue,  but 
hasn't  reached  any  conclusions  yet. 

Nearly  10  years  ago,  Margaret 
Hancock,  the  previous  Warden  of 
Hart  House,  released  a  report  on 
the  role  U  of  T  could  have  in  help- 
ing the  homeless.  The  report  was 
spurred  on  during  a  time  when  the 
growth  in  the  ranks  of  homeless 
grew  "visibly"  in  and  around  cam- 
pus. The  growth  was  attributable, 
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Blue  Skies  shine  down  under 

On  Sunday,  U  of  T's  Blue  Sky  Solar  Racing 
began  their  first  day  of  competition  against 
42  other  teams  in  the  World  Solar  Challenge 
race.  This  year's  race  is  especially  notewor- 
thy as  2007  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  biennial  competition.  Using  only  sun- 
light as  fuel,  the  students  will  drive  across 
the  harsh  Australian  desert  from  Darwin  to 
Adelaide,  ending  in  a  celebratory  finish  in 
Adelaide's  Victoria  Square  on  October  28. 

Comprised  of  corporations,  research  in- 
stitutions and  universities  from  around  the 
world,  the  teams  are  required  to  design, 
build  and  drive  their  own  solar-powered  ve- 
hicles in  the  name  of  sustainability  and  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

The  U  of  T  students  are  no  strangers  to 
this  message,  having  competed  since  1997, 
with  the  goals  of  engaging  with  both  local 
and  international  communities,  as  well  as 
promoting  technological  excellence.  Blue 
Sky  Solar  Racing  has  had  nearly  1,500  mem- 
bers since  it  was  founded  a  decade  ago,  with 
the  competing  team  comprised  of  a  diverse 
group  of  around  15  undergraduates  and  grad 
students  primarily  from  the  engineering  de- 
partment. 
—SARAH  CROWTHER 

Quebec  fees  rocl^et  to. .  .half 
the  national  average 

According  to  recent  Statistics  Canada  data, 
Quebec  is  facing  the  highest  tuition,  inter- 
national student  tuition  and  ancillary  fee  in- 
crease in  years. 

The  Quebec  government's  decision  to  in- 
crease tuition  by  $50  per  semester  over  the 
next  five  years  is  the  leading  factor  in  Que- 
bec's five  per  cent  tuition  fee  increase  from 
the  2006-2007  academic  year,  which  includes 
a  25  per  cent  increase  in  ancillary  fees. 

The  Quebec  Federation  of  University  Stu- 
dents claims  there  has  been  a  300  per  cent 
increase  in  ancillary  fees  over  12  years.  How- 
ever, in  the  2006-2007  academic  year,  one- 
third  of  ancillary  fees  were  student-gener- 
ated. "Our  students  do  seem  to  think  certain 
causes,  certain  programs,  are  worth  invest- 
ing in,"  Concordia  University  spokesperson 
Chris  Mota  said.  Examples  include  levy  fees 
for  an  emergency  food  bank  and  free  daily 
lunch  at  one  of  Concordia's  campuses. 

Despite  the  fee  increases,  Raynald  Lortie, 
the  chief  of  education  finances  for  Statistics 
Canada,  pointed  out  that  Quebec's  actual 
tuition  fee  levels  are  under  half  the  national 
average. 

—MOHAMMED  ABBAS 


Another  go  at  developing  90 
Queen's  Park 

The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  reviving  its 
plans  to  develop  the  site  of  the  McLaugh- 
lin Planetarium,  which  has  been  not  in  use 
for  the  past  10  years.  A  new  consultative 
process  has  been  adopted  to  incorporate 
the  input  of  various  parties  including  the 
University  of  Toronto,  City  of  Toronto,  and 
the  Annex  Residents'  Association.  This 
is  in  response  to  the  ROM's  failed  effort 
two  years  ago  to  convert  the  space  at  90 
Queen's  Park  into  a  46-storey  glass  tower 
for  mixed-use.  Those  plans  were  shelved 
due  to  strong  opposition  from  area  resi- 
dents when  the  design  plans  were  made 
public.  This  most  recent  effort,  in  associa- 
tion with  George  Friedmann  of  the  Wind- 
sor Arms  Hotel  Corporation,  has  pledged 
to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  con- 
cerns of  local  community  groups.  Howev- 
er, opposition  to  the  proposed  mixed-use 
building  remains  strong,  and  the  proposal 
would  require  city  approval  to  re-zone  the 
area. 

— ADILSYED 


U  of  T  president  nailed  to  the 
wail  at  Town  Hail 

David  Naylor,  U  of  T's  President  was  grilled 
Thursday  by  students  over  his  Towards 
2030  plan  for  the  university.  The  plan  calls 
for  many  changes  that  effecting  the  entire 
student  population. 

Students  voiced  their  displeasure  over 
the  proposed  "tuition  autonomy"  being 
advocated  by  the  administration.  This 
scheme  would  allow  U  of  T  to  set  its  own 
tuition  fees,  free  from  government  inter- 
vention. Tuition  could  rise  to  $25  000  per 
year. 

Naylor  argued,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  that 
these  hikes  are  necessary  to  position  U  of 
T  as  a  competitor  to  U.S.  schools. 

Towards  2030  also  calls  for  deregulated 
graduate  programs,  which  would  decrease 
the  amount  of  publicly  funded  masters 
programs.  Naylor  also  wants  to  see  U  of  T 
establish  a  stronger  relationship  with  vari- 
ous corporations  and  engage  in  industry 
sponsored  research.  All  in  all  these  ideas 
do  not  sit  well  with  many  students.  The 
turnout  for  Thursday's  event  was  dismal 
however,  and  it  will  take  a  much  stronger 
effort  by  students  if  we  hope  to  stop  the 
administration  in  its  tracks. 
—JOSH  RUBIN 


'SLEEPERS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

says  Hancock,  to  cutbacks  made  by  the  Har- 
ris-era Progressive  Conservative  government. 
A  push  by  students  for  a  shelter  on  campus 
was  rejected  in  Hancock's  report,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  resources  that  would  be 
needed  if  it  were  to  be  well-run. 

"You  can  imagine  how  people  would  get 
there,  you're  seeing  all  these  folks  on  the 
streets,  it's  a  horrible  thing.. .people  are  think- 


ing there's  all  these  empty  buildings,  why 
can't  we  just  open  them  up  and  let  people 
sleep  there?"  said  Hancock,  who  added  that 
the  university's  role  lies  elsewhere. 

"1  think  that  the  university  is  the  place 
where  people  think  about  these  things,  they 
do  research  on  them.  They're  influential  with 
policy  makers  like  government,  for  example, 
and  governments  need  academics  and  stu- 
dents to  study  these  things  and  to  speak  out 
about  them." 


■CENSURE'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PC  2 

The  document  also  said  that  Wulkan 
harassed  VP  students  and  equity,  Ah- 
mad Jaballah,  but  no  proof  was  present- 
ed at  the  board  meeting.  Jaballah  could 
not  be  reached  at  press  time,  and  Syed 
declined  to  comment. 

The  SCSU  resolyed  to  recognize  that 
Wulkan  "has  much  room  of  [sic]  im- 
provement" and  demanded  he  write  a 
formal  letter  of  apology  to  be  printed  "in 
a  continuing  UTSC  Student  Publication 
[s/c]." 

"All  that's  within  my  power  is  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  media,"  Wulkan  said.  "You 
can't  force  the  free  media  to  print  some- 
thing they  don't  want  to  print." 

The  three-hour  board  meeting  ad- 
journed without  going  through  most  of 


the  reports  planned  because  the  cen- 
sure vote  took  so  long,  said  former  SCSU 
president  Lendyl  D'Souza,  who  was  criti- 
cal of  the  motion.  "I  felt  that  the  motion 
had  not  been  prepared  well,"  he  said. 

"1  think  that  it  was  a  rush,  there  were 
spellingand  grammatical  errors  through- 
out, it  seems  that  if  anything  was  up  to 
censure,  it  should  have  been  prepared 
well.  There  was  not  any  proof,  there  was 
just  he-said-she-said,  that  type  of  deal." 

Multiple  sources  confirmed  that  the 
vote  was  not  carried  out  by  secret  bal- 
lot, as  mandated  by  SCSU  bylaws.  No  one 
protested  at  the  time. 

"The  chair  should  be  well  aware  of  how 
policies  and  bylaws  are  stated.  They 
treated  their  bylaws  like  toilet  paper," 
said  D'Souza.  "I  think  the  entire  motion 
should  be  thrown  out." 


Trent's  part-time 
workers  may  strike 

Up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  university's  courses  rely  on  contract  in- 
structors, who  voted  on  Sunday  to  strike  if  demands  are  not  met 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


The  union  body  representing  part-time  faculty 
at  Trent  University  announced  this  Sunday  that 
it  is  in  a  legal  strike  position,  with  the  majority  of 
its  members  willing  to  stop  work. 

"We're  pleased,  to  say  the  least.  This  will  give 
us  considerably  more  leverage  at  the  bargain- 
ing table,"  said  Alex  Atfield,  the  interim  vice- 
president  of  CUPE  local  3908  Unit  One.  That  unit 
represents  about  200  lab  demonstrators,  mark- 
ers and  contract  course  instructors,  who  jointly 
teach  20  per  cent  of  Trent's  1,110+  courses  (exact 
figures  are  not  yet  available). 

Atfield,  who  teaches  a  microbiology  course 
at  the  university,  said  the  vote  should  help  pro- 
pel negotiations  toward  an  agreement  between 
Trent  and  the  union. 

He  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  strike  would 
bring  the  university  to  a  near-complete  halt. 

Earnings  of  part-time  faculty  at  the  university 
are  among  the  lowest  in  the  province,  22  per  cent 
below  the  provincial  average  of  $11,807.  CUPE  is 
seeking  a  three  per  cent  pay  increase,  and  also 
demanding  improved  benefits. 

Unit  One  members  may  teach  up  to  1.5  credits 
worth  of  courses  in  any  given  12-month  period. 
Contract  instructors  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
are  under  similar  guidelines. 

The  unit's  supplemental  health  plan  provides 
only  a  total  of  $12,000  in  health  and  dental  cover- 
age to  divide  amongst  the  more  than  200  work- 


ers, with  a  $500  maximum  benefit  per  worker. 
Atfield,  who  called  the  health  fund  "woefully  in- 
adequate," noted  that  it  provides  enough  for  ex- 
actly 24  workers  to  claim  the  maximum  benefits. 
CUPE  demanded  the  fund  be  tripled,  and  Trent 
has  responded  by  offering  to  double  it. 

CUPE  also  wants  a  professional  development 
fund,  which  gives  financial  aid  to  unit  members 
seeking  to  improve  their  skills,  increased  from 
$15,000  to  $26,000. 

Unit  One's  collective  bargaining  agreement  is 
up  for  renegotiation,  and  the  union  has  objected 
to  a  proposal  by  Trent  they  say  would  cut  the 
wages  of  most  of  their  members.  A  vote  of  unit 
one's  membership  found  89.6  per  cent  in  favor 
of  a  strike,  if  the  school  and  CUPE  cannot  reach 
an  agreement. 

Over  the  summer,  CUPE  3908  abandoned  ne- 
gotiations on  a  new  collective  agreement  and 
filed  with  the  Ontario  Labour  Board  for  a  last- 
resort  conciliation  process.  At  that  time,  Trent 
negotiators  declined  to  comment  on  the  negotia- 
tions, which  CUPE  had  labeled  "stalling  tactics." 

Part-time  faculty  are  a  growing  force  on  Ontar- 
io university  campuses,  including  U  of  T,  where 
an  increasing  number  of  courses  are  being 
taught  by  instructors  on  temporary  contracts, 
rather  than  tenure-track  positions.  Such  instruc- 
tors at  U  of  T  are  represented  by  CUPE  3902,  Unit 
Three. 

Both  sides  of  the  negotiation  blamed  low  pro- 
vincial funding  of  universities  for  driving  the 
contract  faculty  hiring  trend. 
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San  plight  put  in  focus 


This  weel,  the  University  of  Toronto  will  again  open  its 
doors  and  theatre  for  a  long-running  environmental  film 
festival.  Many  of  the  screenings  will  take  place  at  Innis  Col- 
lege Town  Hall. 

From  Oct.  24  to  28,  the  eighth  annual  Planet  in  Focus 
film  festival  will  features  films  such  as  Bushman's  Secret  by 
South  African  filmmaker  Rehad  Desai,  who  travelled  to  the 
Kalhari  desert  to  meet  a  Khomani  San  healer  struggling  to 
live  close  to  nature  despite  centuries  of  colonial  exploita- 
tion of  San  Bushmen  and  their  lands.  The  film  details  the 
Khomanis'  present  state  of  poverty  and  the  loss  of  their 
hunter-gatherer  lifestyle. 

The  Bushmen  rely  on  a  natural  appetitive-suppressant 
called  Hoodia — you  may  have  seen  it  in  the  aisles  of  health 
shops  and  even  Wal-Mart.  North  Americans  with  hefty  ap- 
petites use  it  to  trim  their  waistlines,  but  the  Khomanis  use 
it  to  survive. 

Other  films  of  note  include  The  Edge  of  Eden,  which  fo- 


cuses on  a  Canadian  in  eastern  Russia  who  takes  bear  cubs 
back  into  the  wild,  hoping  to  prove  that  the  animals  are  not 
as  dangerous  and  unpredictable  as  most  ttiink. 

Toronto  director  Barry  Cohen's  Toxic  Trespass  takes  a 
look  at  toxic  contaminants  that  make  their  way  into  our 
bodies,  while  the  eponymous  hero  of  Mr.  Wong's  World 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  Shanghai,  buying  buildings  that 
would  otherwise  be  torn  down — an  attempt  to  preserve 
some  Chinese  heritage  from  the  bulldozers. 

"It  is  really  important  for  the  festival  to  have  people 
come  to  see  the  films  and  then  feel  moved  enough  to 
then  get  engaged  in  the  issues  around  them.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  festival  is  set  up,"  said  orga- 
nizer Andrew  Male  noted. 

The  full  festival  schedule  is  available  online  at 

planetinfocus.org. 

— ALEXANDRA  KAZIA 


'DRUGS' -CONTINUED  FROMPGl 

Health  Organization  studies  show  that 
needle  exchange  programs  reduce  HIV/ 
AIDS  infection  rates  among  injection 
drug  users.  But  Harper  still  insists  that 
he  is  going  after  dealers,  not  users. 

"Our  message  is  clear:  drugs  are 
dangerous  and  destructive,"  he  said. 
"If  drugs  do  get  hold  of  you — there's 
help  to  get  you  off  them.  And  if  you 
sell  or  produce  drugs — you'll  pay 
with  jail  time." 

It's  not  that  simple,  according  to 
Diane  Riley,  Associate  Member  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  Scienc- 
es at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
founder  of  the  International  Harm 
Reduction  Association. 

"Lots  of  users  have  to  be  small-time 
dealers  to  survive,"  she  said.  "And  at 
the  same  time  the  government  is  doing 
this,  arrests  for  simple  possession  for 
marijuana  have  more  than  doubled,  if 


not  tripled,  in  the  last  year." 

Riley  appreciates  that  the  strategy 
puts  extra  money  into  treatment,  but 
she  also  argues  that  there  needs  to  be 
greater  choice  of  treatment  to  better 
suit  specific  users. 

"I  think  people  have  to  remember 
that  harm  reduction  is  secondary 
prevention,  so  we  have  to  emphasize 
that  with  the  Harper  government," 
she  said.  "You're  funding  prevention, 
so  be  sure  to  fund  primary,  second- 
ary and  tertiary  prevention." 

An  international  expert  on  harm  re- 
duction, Riley  has  long  been  frustrated 
by  the  attitude  towards  drug  policy  re- 
form put  forward  by  both  Conservative 
and  Liberal  governments.  She  also  sug- 
gested that  there  is  also  more  that  U  of 
T  could  do. 

"I've  offered  to  teach  a  course  on 
harm  reduction,  which  I've  been  teach- 
ing at  York,  and  U  of  T  is  not  interested," 
she  said. 
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Religious  accomodation  in  moderation 


Two  weeks  ago,  The  Varsity  report- 
ed on  a  controversy  over  the  new 
halal  food  options  that  are  being 
served  at  Bluff's  on  the  UTSC  cam- 
pus (see  "Halal  food  hard  to  swal- 
low at  UTSC,"  Oct.  4).  The  article 
itself  sparked  some  heated  debate 
on  our  website's  commenting  sys- 
tem, in  the  mainstream  media,  and 
on  many  blogs. 

This  article  followed  the  debate 
on  appropriate  religious  accom- 
modation, much-covered  in  the 
mainstream  media.  When  discuss- 
ing the  intricacies  of  religious  ac- 
commodation, tempers  tend  to 
flare.  The  Varsity  is  committed  to 
freedom  of  speech.  On  a  topic  as 
sensitive  and  controversial  as  re- 
ligious accommodation,  it's  unfair 
and  dangerous  to  make  generaliza- 
tions based  on  assumptions.  Many, 
however,  chose  to  make  sweep- 
ing and  often  irrelevant  rhetorical 
statements  when  commenting  on 
the  article,  both  on  The  Varsity's 
own  website  and  ones  across  the 
internet  that  reprinted  the  article 
in  part  or  in  whole. 

U  of  T  has  an  incredibly  diverse 
student  body — one  that  continues 
to  grow  more  diverse.  Religious 
accommodation  has  been  an  is- 
sue on  campus  in  the  past  and 


EDITORIAL 


will  continue  to  be  one  long  into 
the  future.  It  is  impossible  to  ful- 
ly accommodate  every  group  on 
campus  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  or  wishes  of  others. 

Responses  to  the  Oct.  4  article 
saw  uncompromising  extremes, 
from  those  who  view  themselves 
as  advocates  of  secular  society  to 
those  who  believe  deeply  in  accom- 
modation for  Muslim  students. 

Accommodation  issues  will  like- 
ly grow  more  complex  as  political 
interests  and  religious  ones  butt 
heads.  Since  the  article  was  pub- 
lished, Rob  Wulkan,  the  president 
of  the  Scarborough  Campus  Stu- 
dents' Union,  has  been  censured 
for  telling  reporters  that  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  students,  Mus- 
lim and  non-Muslim  alike,  eat  the 
halal  food  served  at  Bluff's.  The 
Varsity  supports  Mr.  Wulkan  for 
speaking  on  the  issue. 

The  Varsity  aspires  to  foster  dis- 
cussion on  all  sides  of  the  debate 
over  religious  accommodation  on 
campus.  We  will  continue  to  report 
on  all  further  developments  on  this 
issue,  objectively. 


UTSC  students  can  now  purchase  halal  food  at  Bluff's,  inside  the  UTSC  Student  Centre. 


//CORRECTION 


The  byline  in  the  October  18  article  "Below  the  threshold"  incorrectly  credited  the  article.  It  was  written  by 
Allison  Martell. 


Last  week  marked  the  not-so-trium- 
phant return  of  parliament  in  Ot- 
tawa. The  weeks  leading  up  to  it  were 
exciting  ones  for  journalists — the  pro- 
rogue of  parliament  until  mid-Octo- 
ber, the  delayed  opening,  the  Liberals' 
(and  thus,  Stephane  Dion's)  failures 
in  the  Quebec  by-elections.  Harper's 
hijacking  of  parliament  by  turning  ev- 
ery vote  into  a  confidence  issue,  and 
the  NDP-Bloc  rejection  of  the  throne 
speech.  Throughout  all  this,  report- 
ers and  commentators  across  the 
country  played  their  favourite  game: 


election  speculation.  The  fate  of  the 
minority  Conservative  government 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  decision  of 
Stephane  Dion,  a  man  whose  name 
has  been  preceded  with  the  word 
"embattled"  in  recent  months. 

But  Dion  decided  to  let  the  throne 
speech  pass.  The  speech  itself  was 
very  much  like  the  Conservatives' 
mandate:  mild,  balanced,  and  not,  in 
fact,  all  that  Conservative.  A  Conser- 
vative minority  with  three  left-leaning 
parties  in  opposition  hasn't  done  the 
country  too  badly.  The  budgets  have 


been  about  as  fiscally  conservative  as 
Liberal  ones,  particularly  after  being 
fiddled  with  by  other  parties.  Harp- 
er's move  to  declare  the  Quebecois 
a  nation  within  a  united  Canada  was 
a  brilliant  political  response  to  Gilles 
Duceppe's  separatist  rhetoric.  More 
blatantly  right-wing  policies  have 
been  kept  in  check,  as  when  aspects 
of  the  2001  Anti-Terrorism  Act  were 
not  renewed.  So  far,  our  government 
hasn't  done  all  that  badly  at  their 
job — governing. 
That's  what  makes  all  the  more  dis- 


appointing Harper's  insistence  that 
every  parliamentary  vote  be  a  con- 
fidence issue.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  debate,  reshape,  and  reform  bills 
so  that  they  can  get  enough  support 
from  our  elected  representatives 
to  pass.  Liberal  amendments  to  the 
throne  speech  are  likely  to  be  reject- 
ed. The  Liberals,  in  a  show  of  opposi- 
tion, will  likely  only  send  enough  MPs 
to  parliament  to  allow  the  speech  to 
pass.  All  of  this  is  in  fear  of  an  elec- 
tion that  would  likely  return  us  to  the 
same  sort  of  government  we  have 
now — either  a  minority  Liberal  or 
Conservative  leadership,  with  sizable 
Bloc  and  NDP  opposition. 

Fear  of  such  an  election  is  helping  to 
set  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  gives 
Stephen  Harper  undeserved  power  to 
pass  unbalanced  legislation,  such  as 
his  Tackling  Violent  Crime  Act.  If  the 
Conservatives'  past  environmental 
plans  are  any  indication,  they  could 
very  well  force  the  Liberals  to  choose 
between  an  unwanted  election  or  an 
unsatisfactory  environmental  policy 
full  of  half-measures  and  concessions 
to  big  polluters  (we're  looking  at  you. 
Alberta  oil  companies).  Harper  is  at- 
tempting to  simulate  the  power  of  a 
majority  government,  something  that 
his  party  hasn't  earned,  and,  accord- 


ing to  many  polls,  would  be  unlikely 
to  gain  in  an  election. 

At  the  centre  of  all  this  is  the  oft- 
mocked  Liberal  leader  Stephane  Dion 
hasn't  been  well-treated  by  the  media 
since  the  Liberal  Leadership  Conven- 
tion honeymoon  ended  in  February 
or  so.  He's  jeered  at  from  across  the 
floor,  his  communication  skills  are 
questioned,  and  even  his  own  MPs 
anonymously  e-mail  reporters  with 
their  criticisms  of  his  ways.  As  of  right 
now,  a  trial-by-fire  election  victory 
would  likely  be  the  only  way  Dion's 
image  could  improve,  but  that  would 
require  that  Harper  messes  up  to  a 
John  Tory  or  Kim  Campbell  degree. 

Despite  the  negative  buzz,  of  the 
four  leaders,  Dion  (in  true  policy 
wonk  fashion)  is  the  only  one  who  is 
attempting  to  make  parliament  work. 
The  NDP  and  the  Bloc  are  content  to 
oppose  most  Conservative  bills  and 
are  eager  to  head  into  an  election 
to  strip  votes  off  of  what  they  view 
as  a  weakened  Liberal  Party.  Dion, 
if  not  his  party  as  a  whole,  wants 
to  do  what  he  was  elected  to  do: 
represent  this  country's  populace 
and  pass  balanced  legislation  that 
reflects  their  desires.  Only  time  will 
tell  if  this  session  of  parliament  will 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 
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What  happened  to 
this  city's  history? 


Matt  McGeachy 


In  a  typically  understated  CBC.ca  article  on 
October  17,  2007,  citizens  of  Toronto  received 
some  wonderful  news:  "The  Toronto  Parking 
Authority  (TPA)  has  decided  the  site  of  the 
Matador  Club  is  not  the  right  place  to  put  up 
a  parking  lot." 

Even  if  one  gets  past  the  irony  of  "not  the 
right  place"  (though  rest  assured  that  some 
other  place  will  be),  this  little  gem  brings  up 
some  big  questions  that  Torontonians  should 
be  asking  themselves — namely,  how  did  we 
come  to  completely  disregard  our  own  his- 
tory? 

The  Matador  Club  is  one  of  those  classical- 
ly Toronto  institutions  that,  like  Grossman's 
Tavern  on  Spadina,  betrays  a  wonderful  and 
slightly  grimy  bit  of  Toronto's  past.  Founded  in 
1964,  the  Matador  has  been  a  folk  and  country 
music  house  in  Toronto  for  over  40  years,  host- 
ing such  Canadian  greats  as  Leonard  Cohen. 
Yet  despite  this  heritage,  the  TPA  and  some 
citizens  in  the  area  thought  it  would  make  a 
great  place  for  a  parking  lot.  The  Matador,  it 
was  argued,  was  a  "blight"  on  the  neighbour- 
hood— and  just  think  of  how  many  SUVs  could 
fit  on  the  lot. 

This  type  of  thinking  is  typical  of  Toronto, 
which  now  seems  more  concerned  about 
building  condos  than  protecting  its  history.  We 
have  an  obligation  as  citizens  to  take  a  stand 
against  this  reckless  destruction,  reclaim  our 


city's  past  and  preserve  it  for  the  future. 

I  have  to  confess  that  as  an  immigrant  to  the 
city  and  a  student  of  history,  my  views  on  the 
importance  of  this  project  are  undoubtedly  co- 
loured. But  with  a  new  condo  on  nearly  every 
corner,  this  inescapable  fact  stands:  develop- 
ers are  constantly  seeking  new  land  in  To- 
ronto, with  little  regard  for  the  sites'  historic 
value.  What  makes  the  potential  destruction 
of  The  Matador  even  more  disturbing  is  that 
City  Hall — not  a  private  developer — worked 
actively  to  destroy  the  site. 

One  only  needs  to  walk  up  and  down  Jarvis 
to  see  my  point.  What  was  once  the  centre  of 
old  Toronto  is  now  a  disappointing  urban  vista 
of  dilapidated  buildings  and  parking  lots.  The 
city  and  its  citizens  dropped  the  ball  and  let  a 
glorious  stretch  of  Toronto  fall  into  disrepair 
(check  out  some  old  photos  at  the  Toronto  Ar- 
chives if  you  don't  believe  me). 

City  planning  in  Toronto  needs  to  slow  down 
in  a  big  way — I'm  talking  about  a  massive  re- 
evaluation  of  the  city's  plan,  one  that  includes 
historic  considerations.  After  all,  world-class 
cities  like  Paris  don't  tear  down  historic  build- 
ings in  favour  of  condos,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
market.  Reclamation  of  Toronto's  history  for 
citizens,  as  expressed  in  our  development  and 
planning,  will  be  crucial  to  future  generations 
of  Torontonians.  Take  a  stand  and  demand 
that  Toronto  begins  behaving  like  the  world- 
class  city  it  wants  to  be — appreciate  the  his- 
tory that  surrounds  you. 


SEEING  RED:  Angry  citizens  may  have  saved  The  Matador,  but  what  about  other  historical  buildings? 
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New  life  in  ttie  Green  Corridor 


World  Widlife  Fund  scientists  have  recently  taken  a  look  into  the 
hidden  biodiversity  of  Vietnam's  Green  Corridor  and  the  results 
are  in:  11  new  species  and  counting 


Mek  Gunaratne 


Only  a  scant  amount  of  the  life  on  our  planet — es- 
timates range  from  one  to  ten  per  cent — has  been 
discovered  and  catalogued.  With  species  vanishing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  studying  the  Earth's  diversity  is 
becoming  a  high  priority.  In  a  relatively  unspoiled 
area  of  the  world,  a  valuable  lesson  has  been 
learned:  seek  and  you  shall  find. 

In  the  biologically  rich  Green  Corridor,  a  remote 
region  in  the  Thua  Thien  Hue  province  of  Vietnam, 
11  new  species  have  been  discovered  by  scientists 
of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  Among  them  are  a  new 
species  of  snake  and  fungus-like  orchids. 

Completely  covered  in  red  spots,  the  white- 
lipped  keelback  snake  sports  a  distinct  yellow- 
white  stripe  below  its  eyes  and  is  commonly 
found  near  streams.  The  keelback  enjoys  feeding 
on  small  animals  like  frogs  and  can  grow  to  be  31.5 
inches  long. 

Three  of  the  five  orchids  discovered  are  entirely 
leafless,  a  rare  trait  among  orchids.  Unlike  most 
flowers,  these  orchids  are  completely  chlorophyll- 
free  and,  similar  to  fungi,  grow  on  decaying  matter. 

Other  interesting  characters  present  themselves: 
an  arum  plant  that  is  surrounded  by  brilliant  yellow 
blooms  and  funnel-shaped  leaves,  and  a  plant  from 
the  Aspidistra  family  that  grows  dark,  nearly  black 
flowers. 

The  skipper  butterfly  from  the  genus  Zeta  and  a 
butterfly  from  a  new  genus  of  the  Satyrinae  subfam- 
ily are  only  two  among  the  eight  new  species  of  but- 
terfly identified  in  the  Green  Corridor  since  1996. 
The  skipper  is  especially  distinctive,  exhibiting  a 
flight  pattern  of  quick,  darting  movements. 


Vietnam's  Green  Corridor  stretches  from  the  An- 
namites  mountain  range  to  the  lowland  wet  ever- 
green forests  of  the  coast.  Dr.  Chris  Dickinson,  chief 
WWF  scientist  in  the  Green  Corridor,  explained  the 
importance  of  maintaining  these  types  of  ecosys- 
tems in  a  WWF  press  release:  "Discoveries  of  so 
many  new  species  are  rare  and  occur  only  in  very 
special  places  like  the  Green  Corridor." 

This  area  is  home  to  considerable  numbers  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  such  as  the 
white-cheeked  crested  gibbon.  Hoang  Ngoc  Khanh, 
director  of  the  Thua  Thien  Hue  Provincial  Forest 
Protection  Department,  echoed  Dickinson's  senti- 
ments regarding  the  area: 

"The  [Green  Corridor]  is  extremely  important  for 
conservation  and  the  province  wants  to  protect  the 
forests  and  their  environmental  services,  as  well  as 
contribute  to  sustainable  development." 

WWF  experts  warn  that  these  11  species  are  at 
risk  from  hunting,  illegal  logging,  natural  resource 
depletion,  and  human  development.  Started  in 
June  2004,  the  Green  Corridor  Project,  a  four-year 
initiative  established  by  the  collaborative  efforts 
of  the  WWF  Greater  Mekong  Programme  and 
Thua  Thien  Hue  Provincial  Forest  Protection  De- 
partment, aims  to  preserve  the  lush  biodiversity 
of  the  Green  Corridor. 

"The  jungles  and  mountains  of  Vietnam  are  fas- 
cinating places  and  they  continue  to  surprise  sci- 
entists," said  Bernard  O'Callaghan,  the  Vietnam 
program  coordinator  for  the  World  Conservation 
Union.  With  the  possibility  of  a  multitude  of  undis- 
covered species  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  Green 
Corridor,  said  Dickinson,  these  recent  discoveries 
may  be  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 


VIETNAM 


Green  Corridor 


Da 


Source:  Wikipedia.ofQ 


GOOD  MORNING,  VIETNAM:  The  Green  Corridor  is  located 
in  the  Thua  Thien-Hue  Province  between  Bach  Ma  Na- 
tional Park  and  Phong  Dien  Nature  Reserve.  It  includes 
long  stretches  of  undisturbed  lowland  evergreen  forests 
as  well  as  part  of  the  Annamite  Mountain  Range. 


Researching  bone  loss  with 


orbital  experiments 


Kevin  Chen 


Some  experiments  are  simply  out  of  this  world. 
Just  ask  U  of  T  professor  Dr.  Rene  Harrison. 

An  experiment  conducted  by  Harrison's  group 
recently  completed  a  12-day  trip  through  space  in 
order  to  study  the  effects  of  zero  gravity  on  bone 
loss.  In  the  absence  of  gravity,  bone  mass  begins 
to  drop.  Astronauts,  in  particular,  suffer  from  this 
accelerated  bone  loss  when  they  are  in  space. 
"What  astronauts  experience  is  a  severe  form  of 
osteoporosis,"  Harrison  said.  "They  lose  two  per 
cent  of  their  bone  a  month." 

The  experiment  was  launched  into  Earth's  or- 
bit September  14  from  Baikonour,  Russia  aboard 
unmanned  satellite  Foton  M3.  The  study  will  give 
insight  into  disuse  osteoporosis,  a  form  of  osteo- 
porosis that  occurs  when  there  is  prolonged  lack 
of  pressure  on  the  bones.  A  normal  person  is  able 
to  avoid  disuse  osteoporosis  by  moving,  but  bed- 
ridden patients,  being  unable  to  apply  weight  to 
their  bones,  are  at  risk.  In  space,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  gravity,  disuse  osteoporosis  presents  a 
threat  to  astronauts. 

Harrison's  experiment  focuses  on  the  balance 
between  two  types  of  bone  cells:  the  "bone-eat- 
ers" or  osteoclasts,  and  the  "bone-makers"  or 
osteoblasts.  It  is  currently  unclear  whether  bone 
loss  is  caused  by  rapid  osteoclast  consumption, 
or  osteoblasts  slowing  down  their  bone  produc- 


tion. To  tackle  this  mystery,  Harrison's  team  sent 
cultures  of  pure  osteoclasts  and  pure  osteoblasts 
into  space,  and  have  been  analyzing  the  cells 
since  their  return  to  Earth.  There  have  been  past 
studies  in  which  whole  animals  were  sent  into 
space,  but  unlike  Harrison's  experiment,  those 
studies  only  confirmed  that  bone  loss  occurs 
in  zero  gravity,  not  what  is  responsible — osteo- 
clasts or  osteoblasts. 

The  study  is  part  of  a  joint  venture  between  the 
Canadian  Space  Agency  and  the  European  Space 
Agency.  Harrison  was  one  of  only  three  Canadian 
scientists  selected  after  the  CSA  made  an  open 
call  for  research  proposals.  "It  was  an  experience 
that  1  wouldn't  have  gotten  doing  just  your  typical 
basic  research,"  said  Harrison  to  the  Varsity. 

For  the  experiment,  bone  cells  were  grown 
inside  bioreactors  fitted  onto  a  custom-de- 
signed, fully  automated  "mini-laboratory"  called 
eOSTEO.  During  the  trip,  the  cells  were  con- 
tinuously fed  a  nutrient-rich  medium  through 
automatically  controlled  syringes.  Meanwhile, 
growth  conditions  were  carefully  monitored  and 
relayed  by  satellite  every  90  seconds  to  ground 
stations  in  Sweden  and  Canada.  Near  the  end 
of  the  trip,  a  fixative  was  added  into  the  biore- 
actors, preparing  them  for  analysis  on  Earth. 
Presently,  Harrison  and  her  group  are  carefully 
examining  the  cells,  and  are  anticipating  prelim- 
inary results  in  about  a  month. 


//SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Cane  toads  now  need  canes 

Scientists  at  the  University  of  Syd- 
ney find  that  the  invasive  cane  toad 
of  Australia  is  having  more  difficulty 
conquering  the  island  continent  than 
originally  expected.  Rick  Shine  and 
his  colleagues  discovered  a  bacte- 
rial infection,  along  with  the  strain 
of  constant  movement,  is  leaving  the 
unwanted  toads  defenceless  against 
severe  spinal  arthritis.  The  range  of 
these  toads  increases  by  130  meters 
each  day  during  the  wet  season.  The 
excessive  travel  wears  down  the  toad's 
body,  not  built  for  such  stress.  A  small 
evolutionary  adaptation,  an  increase 
in  the  length  of  the  toads'  legs,  in  turn 
puts  strain  on  the  spine.  "There's  a 
huge  ball  of  bony  tissue  that's  grown 
up  around  the  joints,"  said  Shine.  "It 
substantially  affects  their  ability  to 
hop  around."  Even  though  the  toads' 
legs  are  longer  and  better  adapted  to 
the  long-distance  travel,  these  new- 
found bodies  cannot  accommodate  it. 
The  researchers  estimate  one  in  every 
ten  toads  has  spinal  arthritis.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  toads'  immune  systems 
are  fatigued — knowledge  that  may 
help  researchers  to  control  the  inva- 
sion. 

Source:  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences 
—VERN  LEWIS 

Chocolate  cravings?  Blame 
bacteria  in  your  gut 

Researchers  at  the  Nestle  Research 
Center  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland  have 
linked  chocolate  cravings  with  the 
types  of  bacteria  present  in  the  gut. 
While  a  vast  community  of  micro-or- 
ganisms live  symbiotically  in  human 
stomachs,  it  appears  that  chocolate 
lovers  may  have  a  different  assortment 
than  people  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
sweet  treat.  Researchers  compared 
blood  and  urine  samples  taken  from  22 
men,  half  of  whom  had  regular  choco- 
late cravings  and  half  of  whom  did  not. 
Examining  the  metabolism  byproducts 
in  the  samples  showed  that  the  two 
groups  differed  significantly  for  twelve 
specific  substances,  including  taurine 
(the  active  ingredient  in  many  energy 
drinks),  LDL  (bad  cholesterol)  and  the 
amino  acid  glycine.  LDL  and  taurine 
were  found  in  higher  concentrations 
in  samples  from  men  uninterested  in 
chocolate,  whereas  glycine  was  more 
abundant  in  the  samples  of  chocolate 
lovers.  At  this  point,  researchers  are 
unsure  of  how  exactly  the  bacteria 
causes  cravings.  Such  bacteria  may 
possibly  cause  the  craving  directly,  or 
it  may  be  that  gut  bacteria  are  altered 
by  early-life  food  choices,  potentially 
influencing  choices  later  in  life. 
Source:  Journal  ofProteome  Research 
— VL 

Don't  cut  the  blue  wire 

Research  teams  in  France  are  the  lat- 
est to  offer  hope  to  those  with  motor 
cortex  damage — previously  thought 
to  be  irreversible.  After  successfully 
grafting  healthy  embryonic  cortical 
tissue  onto  the  damaged  cortices  of 
adult  mice,  the  authors  of  the  study 
found  that  newly  grafted  neurons 
were  able  to  rewire  and  restore  motor 
function  by  forming  connections  with 
existing  host  cells.  The  biggest  hurdle 
has  been  getting  the  new  cells  to  form 
signals  away  from  the  motor  cortex  in 
order  to  communicate  with  other  cells. 
This  study  was  the  first  after  many  un- 
successful attempts  at  re-establishing 
connections.  The  authors  suggest  the 
newly  grafted  cells  could  potentially 
aid  in  rewiring  and  restoring  function 
to  injured  brains. 
Source:  Nature  Neuroscience 
— ELVIS  CELA 
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Eight  out  of  10  Canadians  will  be 
infected  with  HPV  in  their  lifetimes 

-  will  you  be  one  of  them? 

Not  if  the  Society  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists  of  70%ofcervicalcancers,  as  well  as  types  6  and  11,  which  cause 
Canada  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  SOGC  is  urging  young  90%  of  genital  warts,  is  the  HPV  vaccination.  Medical  experts, 


such  as  the  Society  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists  of 
Canada,  recommend  vaccination  of  all  women  aged  nine  to  26. 
But  don't  think  that  once  you're  vaccinated  it  means  no  more 
Pap  tests.  It's  not  a  question  of  choosing  one  or  the  other  - 
they're  both  important  components  in  the  fight  against  HPV. 
This  year,  more  than  400,000  women  will  have  an  abnormal 
Pap  smear,  many  indicating  pre-cancerous  conditions. 


adults  to  expose  what  lurks  between  the  sheets  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  this  highly  contagious  -  and 
potentially  dangerous  -  virus. 

HPV,  or  the  human  papillomavirus,  is  a  common  sexually 
transmitted  infection.  So  common,  in  fact,  that  there  are  over 
1 00  different  types  of  HPV.  Most  will  clear  on  their  own  within 
two  years,  without  you  even  knowing  you  had  it,  however 
some  are  more  persistent  and  may  lead  to 
long-term  consequences.  Also,  certain 
sexually  transmitted  strains  can  cause 
genital  warts,  and  others  can  even  cause 
cancer.      The  warts  can  vary  in  size  and 
appearance,  ranging  from  growths  that 
look  flat,  raised,  or  even  cauliflower- 
shaped.  The  swellings  can  sometimes  be 
itchy,  and  if  they're  allowed  to  grow  they 
can  cause  sores,  bleeding,  and  can  even 
block  vaginal  openings. 

You're  probably  thinking  that  someone 
would  have  to  be  pretty  clueless  to  hook 
up  with  a  partner  who's  covered  in  genital 
warts.  But  there's  just  one  problem  -  not 
everyone  infected  will  have  symptoms. 
So,  whether  you're  all  about  staying  exclu- 
sive or  playing  the  field,  a  partner  can  still 
pass  HPV  on  to  you  without  even  knowing 
they  have  it. 

And  as  if  the  thought  of  genital  warts 
isn't  enough  to  kill  the  mood,  other  types 
of  HPV  are  the  number  one  cause  of  cervi- 
cal cancer.  It's  a  serious  disease  -  this  year, 
about  1,350  women  will  be  diagnosed 
with  it,  and  another  400  will  die  from  it. 

Condoms  do  provide  a  safety  net 
against  HPV,  but  they  can't  promise  to  be 
100%  effective.  This  is  because  HPV 
spreads  so  easily  that  all  it  takes  is  skin-to- 
skin  sexual  contact  for  It  to  make  the  jump 
from  one  person  to  the  next,  and  a 
condom  might  not  completely  cover  an 
infected  area. 

There's  too  much  of  a  risk  involved  to 
stay  powerless  against  HPV.  Up  to  80%  of 
Canadians  will  be  exposed  to  it,  many 
before  they  turn  26  years  old,  so  why  not 
make  today  the  day  you  take  charge  of 
your  sexual  health?  Since  HPV  infections  can  go  undetected, 

getting  regular  Pap  smears  should  be  at  the  top  of  every  Getting  informed  is  another  major  component  in  keeping 
young  woman's  to-do  list.  It's  the  best  way  of  identifying  HPV  your  body  and  your  sex  life  healthy.  This  doesn't  just  go  for 
and  catching  early  signs  of  cervical  cancer  before  it's  too  late,    young  women,  but  young  men  as  well.  A  recent  study  found 


Vaccination  is  recommended  for 

Canadian  young  women  aged  9  -  26 


Knowiedge,  screening 
and  vaccination  can  help. 

hpvinfo.ca 


Of  course,  prevention  is  just  as  important  as  awareness.  In 
case  you're  not  convinced,  let's  get  into  some  more  heavy 
numbers: The  one  and  only  option  that  provides  close  to  1 00% 
protection  against  HPV  types  16  and  18,  which  cause  about 


out  that  less  than  a  third  of  both  men  and  women  have  ever 
heard  of  HPV.  Rise  above  the  statistics.  Get  all  the  facts  at 
www.hpvinfo.ca  and  talk  to  a  doctor  about  protecting  yourself, 
and  your  partners. 
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If  you've  ever  wanted  to  airbrush  some  stallions  onto  your  Skule  letterman,  NAOMI  SKWARNA  shows  you  how  to  make  it  happen 


Did  you  cut  the  neckband  off 
your  T-shirt  for  that  DIY  look? 
Do  you  know  what  "felting" 
is?  Maybe  you  just  like  making 
lampshades  out  of  Popsicle  sticks? 
That's  cool — but  you  could  stand 
to  be  a  little  cooler,  Popsicle  Pete. 
Even  if  shelling  out  sweet  coinage 
for  more  courses  is  not  at  the  top  of 
your  to-do  list,  check  out  these  local 
craft  workshops  that  will  turn  you 
into  a  better,  more  virtuous,  and, 
ultimately,  sexier  person.  You'll  actu- 
ally develop  a  tangible  skill — maybe 
even  something  you  can  eat,  wear, 
or  both  (chocolate  underwear?). 
How  many  Poli-Sci  majors  can  say 
that?* 


SEWING,  KNITTING  &  TEXTILES: 

These  studios  offer  a  range  of  different 
courses,  from  tailoring  and  pattern- 
making  to  recycling  old  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing. Knitting  has  taken  off  in  popularity 
amongst  the  "cool"  and  "young"  sets. 
Take  delight  in  creating  visual  irony  in 
the  UC  Quad — be  that  poncho-hooking 
football  player  Everyone  loves  a  good 
juxtaposition! 


Sew  Be  It  Studios  and  Workshop 

2156YongeSt. 

Sew  Be  It  is  great  for  learning  the  ba- 
sics of  sewing  one  step  at  a  time.  From 
workshops  on  zipper  use  to  classes  in 
beadwork  applique  and  bra-construc- 
tion, you  can  find  the  thing  that  most 
appeals  to  you.  sewbeitstudio.com 

Studio  Opal 

1184  Queen  St.  E. 

Offering  workshops  and  classes  not 
only  in  sewing  and  pattern-drafting. 
Studio  Opal  also  gives  instruction  in 
home  decor  (cushions,  etc.),  alteration 
and  customizing.  The  '50s-style  pastel 
interior  and  low-key  staff  are  also  tops, 
studioopal.ca 

Knit-o-IVIatic 

1378  BathurstSt. 

Besides  organizing  yarn  swaps  and  giv- 
ing away  free  knit  and  crochet  patterns 
on  their  website,  Knit-o-Matic  is  a  fun 
place  to  pick  up  your  supplies,  learn 
how  to  cable-knit  a  toque,  and  talk 
about  personal  issues  with  fellow  craft- 
ers  at  their  Stitch  'n'  Bitch  Wednesdays. 
knitomatic.com 


Lettuce  Knit 

70  Nassau  St. 

Like  Knit-o-Matic,  Lettuce  Knit  offers 
a  swell  variety  of  yarns,  and  provides 
useful  advice  for  specific  knit  projects, 
like  sock-making.  Get  right  to  the  source 
and  take  a  dyeing  workshop,  which  lets 
you  customize  your  effort  even  more. 
Iettuceknit.com 

The  Naked  Sheep 

2144A  Queen  St.  E. 

For  all  you  east-enders,  this  cozy  little 
boutique  has  a  range  of  classes  and  lev- 
els, whether  you're  considered  beginner, 
intermediate  or  advanced  with  a  needle 
and  thread.  The  helpful  employees  are 
more  than  willing  to  help  you  find  your 
place  within  the  ranks,  nakedsheep.ca 

Peach  Berserk 

507  Queen  St.  W. 

This  iconic  Queen  St.  shop  offers  not 
only  designer  Kingi  Carpenter's  signa- 
ture prints  and  girly  dresses,  but  also 
workshops  that  will  walk  you  through 
the  whole  silk-screening  process.  The 
class  also  incorporates  insight  with  re- 
gard to  starting  your  own  business  or 
setting  up  a  studio,  peachberserk.com 


METALSMITHING,  ENCAUSTIC 
&GLASSWORKING: 

These  workshops  tend  to  be  a  little 
pricier  for  tools  and  supplies,  but 
the  classes  (and  results)  are  cre- 
ativity-satisfying, producing  some 
unique  and  valuable  handiwork. 

CI  Contemporary  Art  Space 

44  Ossington  Ave. 

If  you're  into  encaustic  painting,  mo- 
saic, and  book-binding,  Cl's  goods 
are  practical,  fun  and  diverse. 
clartspace.com 

The  Devil's  Workshop 

955  Queen  St.  W.,  unit  112 

The  Devil's  Workshop  will  put  your 
idle  hands  to  good  use.  In  their  rig- 
orous workshops,  you  can  learn 
how  to  do  metal  printmaking — that 
is,  etch  your  design  onto  a  steel 
plate  which  will  then  be  roller-print- 
ed onto  a  silver  or  copper  setting. 
Other  courses  on  the  menu  include 
lost  wax  casting  and  wire-working, 
thedevilsworkshop.ca 


Margie  Jewelry  Studio 

1402  Queen  St.  E.,  unit  C4  (lower  level) 

Includes  delicate  handcrafting  of  things 
like  glass-sculpture,  bead  making,  and 
good  old-fashioned  metal-smithing  fun. 
margiejewellery.com 

Nanopod  Hybrid  Studio 

322  Harbord  St. 

This  fascinating  little  studio  houses  not 
only  a  terrific  gallery  and  shop,  but  also 
tutorials  and  instruction  in  different 
areas  of  metal-smithing.  One  unique 
option  is  to  take  the  Recycle  +  Upcycle 
workshop,  where  you  can  transform 
old  jewelry  into  something  with  your 
own  creative  mark  on  it.  nanopod.tv 

Look  out  for  further  installments 
of  Urban  Craftwork,  focusing  on 
local  instruction  in  such  activities 
as  cooking,  baking,  candy-making, 
bookbinding,  paper  arts  and  soap- 
making.  Chocolate  underwear-making 
will  be  included  in  Part  11,  although  you 
can  certainly  experiment  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  home.  (Just  remember  to 
close  the  blinds.) 

*Answer:  two. 
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He's  lost  control 


Ian  Curtis  biopic  haunts  and  impresses 


FILM  REVIEW 


Control 


Directed  by  Anton  Corbijn 


Stam'ngSam  Riley,  Samantha 
Morton,  Craig  Parkinson 


Rating:  WW 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


"It's  getting  faster,  moving  faster  now, 
it 's  getting  out  of  hand. . . " 
— Joy  Division,  "Disorder" 

Forget  calling  it  a  movie,  or  even  a 
film,  Anton  Corbijn's  biopic  about  the 
life  and  death  of  Joy  Division  singer 
Ian  Curtis  is  a  work  of  art  and  history. 

Known  to  most  Joy  Division  fans 
as  the  photographer  behind  the 
most  iconic  images  of  the  Manches- 
ter quartet,  Corbijn  has  produced  a 
masterpiece  in  his  very  first  feature. 
Filmed  entirely  in  black  and  white — 
which  nicely  captures  the  essence 
of  Joy  Division  and  late  1970s  Man- 
chester— each  shot  is  immaculately 
framed,  as  if  Corbijn's  old  photo- 
graphs have  been  brought  to  life. 

As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
post-punk  movement — and  the  lead 
singer  in  one  of  the  most  unique- 
sounding  bands  in  the  history  of 
rock  music — many  people  wonder 
why  Curtis  would  kill  himself  at  the 
young  age  of  23,  on  the  eve  of  Joy 
Division's  first  U.S.  tour.  The  mission 
of  Control  seems  to  be  to  explain  his 


Foreground  (L-R):  Toby  Kebbell,  Sam  Riley,  and  Craig  Parkinson 


final,  desperate  action.  As  Corbijn 
put  it,  speaking  before  a  screening  at 
the  Toronto  International  Film  Fes- 
tival, "It's  about  a  man  who  follows 
his  dreams  and  ends  up  in  a  very  un- 
happy place." 

Control  begins  with  Curtis  (played 
by  unknown  Sam  Riley)  as  a  17-year- 
old.  Here  he  seems  like  a  different 
person:  hopeful,  ambitious,  sport- 
ing a  wide  grin  as  he  listens  to  David 
Bowie  records,  spouting  Wordsworth 
to  impress  his  mate's  girlfriend.  Later 
he  meets  Peter  Hook  (Joe  Anderson), 
Bernard  Sumner  (James  Anthony 


Pearson),  and  Stephen  Morris  (Har- 
ry Treadaway) — the  trio  who,  with 
Curtis,  would  form  Joy  Division,  and 
after  his  death,  become  '80s  super- 
stars New  Order — and  offers  to  join 
their  then  "pretty  shit"  band. 

Curtis  also  gets  married.  He  and 
his  wife,  Deborah  (Samantha  Mor- 
ton) are  both  still  teenagers  when 
they  tie  the  knot.  At  the  same  time, 
Joy  Division's  star  is  beginning  to 
rise.  The  band  hires  a  manager,  Rob 
Gretton  (Toby  Kebbell),  who  gets 
them  signed  to  Factory  Records. 
Factory's  head,  Tony  Wilson  (Craig 


Parkinson),  is  also  a  British  TV  pre- 
senter and  features  the  band  on  his 
now-famous  program  So  It  Goes. 

As  the  band  starts  to  tour,  Curtis 
has  his  first  epileptic  seizure.  Doc- 
tors back  in  Manchester  put  him  on 
a  cocktail  of  drugs  that  produce  a 
nightmarish  list  of  side  effects  (vom- 
iting, acne,  swelling  of  the  gums) 
and  tell  him  to  avoid  late  nights 
and  alcohol  (yeah,  right).  It's  also 
around  this  time  that  Curtis — still 
in  his  early  twenties — becomes  the 
father  of  a  baby  girl  named  Natalie. 
His  constant  touring  and  withdrawn 


personality  begin  to  weigh  on  Debo- 
rah— she  wants  a  stable  life  and  a 
husband  who  isn't  up  all  night  or  on 
the  road. 

While  on  tour,  he  begins  an  affair 
with  a  Belgian  reporter  named  An- 
nik,  with  whom  he  realizes  that  his 
marriage  to  Deborah  was  a  mistake. 
As  seizures  continue  to  invade  his 
life  (he  even  has  one  on  stage),  he 
begins  to  emotionally  unravel,  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  perform.  "They 
don't  understand  how  much  I  give, 
and  how  it  affects  me,"  he  writes  in 
a  letter  to  Annik.  All  of  this  begins  to 
tear  Curtis  apart. 

Writer  Matt  Greenhalgh — who 
used  Deborah  Curtis's  memoir 
Touching  From  a  Distance  as  a  refer- 
ence— does  a  great  job  of  showing 
how  Curtis — pulled  apart  in  four 
directions  by  band,  wife,  illness,  and 
mistress — finally  loses  control. 

The  core  cast  of  Control  is  superb 
at  recreating  their  characters,  es- 
pecially Riley — who  looks,  sounds, 
and  acts  just  like  Curtis — and  Toby 
Kebbell,  who  is  hilarious  as  Joy  Divi- 
sion's highly  motivated  yet  horribly 
crass  manager 

Another  impressive  feature  is  that 
all  the  live  shots  of  Joy  Division  play- 
ing are  accompanied  by  versions  of 
the  songs  recorded  by  the  actors 
themselves.  While  this  prospect  may 
initially  frighten  Joy  Division  purists 
(myself  included),  the  renditions  are 
superb.  Versions  of  "Transmission," 
"Disorder,"  and  "She's  Lost  Control" 
sound  like  raw  re-mastered  reels  res- 
cued from  Martin  Hannett's  attic. 

In  short.  Control  is  an  incredibly  fit- 
ting elegy  for  Curtis — a  must-see  for 
any  fan  of  rock  music — and  is  easily 
the  best  British  film  of  2007. 

Control  is  currently  in  limited  release. 


II  BOOK  REVIEW:  MAYNARD  AND  JENNICA 


A conversational  tone,  hu- 
morous remarks,  dry  wit, 
and  characters  the  reader  will 
care  about — Rudolph  Delson's 
first  novel,  Maynard  and  Jen- 
nica,  is  a  hilarious  and  poignant 
telling  about  a  couple,  their  city, 
and  a  major  world  event. 

Like  most  culture  in  our  para- 
noid and  terrorist-conscious 
society,  this  novel  examines 
the  build-up,  execution,  and 
aftermath  of  the  9/11  terrorist 


attacks.  Not  merely  a  backdrop 
for  the  novel,  Delson  weaves 
New  York  into  characters'  lives 
until  it  becomes  a  character  it- 
self, foregrounded  in  the  char- 
acters' consciousness  as  well  as 
our  own.  The  red  brick  walk-up 
that  Jennica  lives  in  is  a  shelter, 
but  it  also  becomes  a  part  of  her 
personality;  the  subway,  a  stage 
for  romance;  and  of  course,  the 
scarred  skyline  reflecting  the 
new  fear  and  emptiness. 

The  novel  is  much  like  a 
Shakespearean  play  in  its  five- 
part  division  and  slew  of  char- 
acters (all  listed  in  the  back  for 
quick  referencing),  its  witty  hu- 
mour, and  candid  portrayal  of 
human  nature.  Delson's  char- 
acters all  speak  directly  to  the 
reader,  telling  their  story  their 
own  way  but  as  if  being  inter- 
viewed or  more  accurately,  in- 
terrogated. Maynard  and  Jenni- 
ca captures  a  society  changed, 
and  the  way  humans  turn  to  re- 
lationships, and  comedy  amidst 
turmoil  and  tragedy. 
—ERIN  DE  COSTE 


Rating:  WW 


NOTICE  OF  REFERENDUM 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  (UTSU)  will  be  holding  a  referendum 
in  conjunction  with  UTSU's  fall  2007  by-elections.  Those  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
referendum  are  members  of  UTSU,  including  full-time  undergraduate  students, 
registered  at  the  St.  George  campus. 


BACKGROUND 

The  St.  George  campus  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  only  Canadian 
university  campuses  without  a  large  student- 
centred  community  facility.  Students  at  the 
Mississauga  (UTM)  and  Scarborough  (UTSC) 
campuses  both  enjoy  one  -  but  students  at  St. 
George  do  not. 

In  2005,  the  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  (UTSU,  formerly  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council)  conducted  a  plebiscite 
and  found  that  a  majority  of  students  voted  in 
favour  of  building  and  financially  contributing 
towards  such  a  facility. 

An  interim  project  planning  report,  approved 
by  the  University's  Governing  Council  on  June 
25,  2007,  describes  a  "Student  Commons" 
facility  that  would  provide  the  following  kinds 
of  space  and  services: 

•  24-hour  student  space 

•  commuter  space 

•  prayer  space 

•  club  offices  and  space 

•  lounge  space 

•  study  space 

•  meeting  rooms 

•  healthy,  affordable  and  diverse  food 
options  {e.g.,  Halal,  Kosher,  vegan) 

•  rehearsal  space 

•  used  bookstore 

•  large  multi-purpose  space 

•  offices  for  student  organizations 

•  food  bank 

•  workshop  and  design  space 

•  bicycle  repair  space 

•  space  to  sell  discounted  TTC  Metropasses 
for  longer  periods  of  time 

•  space  to  provide  UTSU  services  more 
effectively  and  efficiently 


The  Student  Commons  would  be  managed, 
operated,  and  governed  by  students 
-therefore  protecting  the  Student  Commons 
from  commercialization,  corporatization,  and 
privatization. 

UTSU  envisions  the  Student  Commons  as  a 
nexus  of  student  community,  co-operation, 
and  communication. 

The  Student  Commons  would  be  built  with  a 
view  to  achieving  Leadership  in  Energy  and 
Environmental  Design  (LEED)  certification. 
The  Student  Commons  would  be  an 
accessible  facility. 

The  University  has  conditionally  approved 
construction  of  the  Student  Commons  on  "site 
12,"  located  on  the  west  side  of  Devonshire 
Place,  just  south  of  Bloor  Street.  It  is  expected 
that  construction  would  commence  in 
September,  2008. 

UTSU  is  seeking  the  support  of 
its  members  registered  at  the  St. 
George  campus  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  fully  committed  to 
contributing  financially  towards  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
Student  Commons.  The  proposed 
student  levies  being  requested  would 
be  less  than  the  similar  levies  being 
paid  by  UTM  and  UTSC  students. 
The  University  would  match  student 
contributions  to  the  Student  Commons 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  50%. 


PROPOSAL  &  QUESTION 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

1 .  Every  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union  ("UTSU")*  registered  at  the 
St.  George  campus  ("St.  George  Member") 
shall  contribute  financially  to  a  Student 
Commons  facility  ("Student  Commons") 

on  the  express  condition  that  the  Student 
Commons  shall  be  managed,  operated,  and 
governed  by  students  through  UTSU. 

2.  For  construction  costs  of  the  Student 
Commons: 

(a)  beginning  in  the  summer  session  of 
2008,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  Student 
Commons,  every  St.  George  Member  shall 
contribute  up  to  $5.00  per  session;  and, 

(b)  upon  opening  of  the  Student 
Commons,  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
25  years,  every  St.  George  Member  shall 
contribute  up  to  $16.00  per  session. 

3.  For  operating  and  capital  renewal  costs  of 
the  Student  Commons,  upon  opening  of  the 
Student  Commons,  every  St.  George  Member 
shall  contribute  up  to  $6.50  per  session. 

4.  Financial  contributions  collected  from 
St.  George  Members  for  operating  and 
capital  costs  of  the  Student  Commons  shall 
be  adjusted  annually  to  a  maximum  of  ten 
percent  (10%)  in  order  to  address  inflationary 
cost  increases. 

Are  you  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  as 
appearing  above? 

□   Yes        □  No 

*  NB.  "University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union"  and/or 
"UTSU"  refers  to  the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
of  tfie  University  of  Toronto,  Inc. 


VOTiNG  PERIOD 

Wednesday,  October  31 
to  Friday,  November  2,  2007 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm,  daily 

VOTING  LOCATIONS 

Alumni  Hall  (St.  Michael's  College) 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  Stone  Lobby 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  lobby 
South  Building,  food  court  (UTM  campus) 
Student  Centre,  main  hail  (UTM  campus) 
Trinity  College 

Warren  Stevens  Building  (Athletic  Centre) 
Woodsworth  College  Residence 


News,  information,  updates,  and  official  notices 
in  relation  to  the  referendum,  including  any 
changes  relevant  to  this  notice,  will  be  posted  to 
the  UTSU  website  (www.utsu.ca). 

Please  note  that  advocating  committees  are 
required  to  register  in  accordance  with  UTSU's 
Charter  for  Referenda. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  UTSU's  Chief 
Returning  Officer  by  telephone  (416-978-4911  x 
228)  or  via  e-mail  (cro(a)utsu.ca). 

Please  note  that,  at  the  time  of  this  publication, 
"University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union"  and/or 
"UTSU"  refers  to  the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc.  ("SAC"). 
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In  Lacrosse  hairs 

Men's  lacrosse  has  sights  set  on  first  CUFLA  championship 


Mark  Veloso 

Sports  Editor 


In  their  last  game  of  the  season,  the 
Varsity  Blues  Lacrosse  team  fell  10-5 
against  interdivisional  rivals  Western. 
Luckily,  this  game  had  no  bearing  for 
a  team  that  had  already  clinched 
the  Central  division,  securing  a  first- 
round  bye  in  the  Baggataway  Cup. 
With  the  tournament  at  St.  Michael's 
College  little  more  than  a  week  away 
(November  2  to  4),  there  was  some 
worry  the  team  might  ease  up  for  the 
meaningless  game. 

"I  think  that  because  it  was  an  inter- 
divisional game  and  didn't  mean  any- 
thing standings-wise,  the  team  was 
kind  of  looking  down  the  road  to  the 
playoffs  when  they  shouldn't  be,"  said 
Blues  coach  Wayne  Copeland. 

The  game  brought  together  two 
teams  headed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Western  (3-4)  possessed  a  los- 
ing record  in  their  division  with  little 
chance  of  making  the  playoffs.  Young 
upstarts  the  Blues  have  a  chance  to 
make  some  noise  in  the  post-season, 
boasting  two  of  the  top  three  scor- 
ers in  the  Canadian  University  Field 
Lacrosse  Association.  Attacker  Mi- 
kael  Chullen  led  the  team  and  the 
league  with  24  goals  and  40  points, 
while  Andrei  Bruno  paced  his  team- 
mate with  15  goals  and  33  points. 
With  these  players  in  tow,  the  Blues 
have  not  had  much  trouble  going  on 
the  offensive  this  year,  despite  being 
held  to  only  five  goals  in  their  final 
game  this  past  weekend.  The  team 
had  its  sights  set  high,  and  while  no 
loss  should  ever  be  acceptable,  the 
team  could  endure  losing  one  battle 
as  long  as  they  can  win  the  war. 

It  is  the  kind  of  mentality  Lacrosse 
was  founded  on,  having  been  invented 
by  Native  Americans  to  settle  disputes 
and  train  young  warriors  (some  games 
lasting  as  long  as  three  days  straight). 
Times  have  changed,  the  game  has 
been  toned  down,  gone  are  the  days  of 


YUEN  TROUBLE:  U  of  T  defenseman  Yuen  Anthio  trying  to  avoid  a  Western  player  during  Saturday's  game. 


inter-tribal  warfare,  replaced  instead 
by  wholesome  competition.  Games 
now  seldom  last  longer  than  two  hours, 
and  the  only  scalping  that  takes  place 
involves  tickets. 

History  was  a  topic  of  interest 
this  weekend  as  Blues  players  new 
and  old  reunited  for  the  annual 
Alumni  game.  Former  Blues  coach 
Matt  Thomas,  in  attendance  for  the 
game  saw  a  huge  difference  in  the 
Lacrosse  program  since  he  was  at 
the  helm  three  years  ago. 

"The  team  has  come  a  really  long 
way,  and  the  coaches  have  done  a 
great  job  of  getting  things  organized. 
When  I  was  coach  I  think  we  took  a 


really  big  step  that  year,  we  had  a  fan- 
tastic season,  one  of  the  best  we've 
had.  But  these  guys  have  definitely 
taken  it  to  another  level.  There's 
been  a  lot  more  money  invested  in 
the  program,  and  clearly  recruiting  is 
going  well  because  they've  got  some 
fantastic  new  players." 

If  the  weekend's  alumni  game  was 
about  the  past  and  the  future  of  the 
team,  it's  no  surprise  that  the  present 
got  lost  somewhere  in  the  shuffle.  "We 
really  tried  hard  today.  We  took  it  as 
a  playoff  game  and  it  just  didn't  work 
in  our  favor,  we  got  down  a  couple  of 
goals  and  we  just  couldn't  come  back," 
said  leading  scorer  Mikael  Chullen. 


Despite  the  team's  best  efforts,  they 
seemed  distracted  against  their  West- 
ern opponents.  With  the  ghosts  of  the 
past  haunting  the  sidelines,  and  the 
playoffs  a  fast-approaching,  beating 
Western  didn't  seem  like  a  huge  priori- 
ty. The  team  started  strong  in  the  game 
before  fading  in  the  second  hcilf.  West- 
ern drew  first  blood  with  a  goal  early 
in  the  first  period.  The  Blues  would 
respond  moments  later,  before  a  Chul- 
len giveaway  allowed  Western  to  score 
in  close  to  take  a  2-1  advantage.  The 
Western  offensive  put  a  lot  of  pressure 
on  the  Blues,  but  the  team  hung  tough 
and  tried  to  force  them  to  the  outside. 
Toronto's  Brian  Grishniki  had  a  busy 


afternoon  in  goal:  "Our  defence  was 
doing  a  great  job,  we  just  left  them  out 
to  dry  too  many  times,  and  we  didn't 
finish  on  offense,"  said  Chullen. 

Chullen  would  redeem  his  early  gaffe 
with  a  goal  to  bring  the  Blues  back 
within  one.  He  outworked  the  Western 
defense  with  a  one  goal,  scooping  a 
loose  ball  and  burying  it,  but  it  wasn't 
enough.  The  score  was  7-4  Western 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  period,  and 
they  would  eventually  run  away  with 
the  contest  11-5. 

It  was  an  unusual  game  for  the 
Blues,  in  that  their  defence  played  ex- 
ceptionally and  their  vaunted  offence 
struggled.  If  the  team  could  get  both 
working  at  the  same  time,  they  will 
have  success. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  un- 
forced errors  we  do  are  big.  You  know 
we  fight  hard  for  possession  and  then 
throw  it  away.  But  that  all  comes  with 
youth  and  inexperience.  It's  a  pretty 
young  group  of  guys  so  the  only  way 
for  them  to  gain  experience  is  to  play 
and  make  mistakes  to  learn  from. 
But  definitely  the  more  experience 
we  get,  and  the  more  disciplined  the 
team  is,  the  more  games  we'll  win", 
said  Chullen  knowingly. 

The  Blues  finished  the  season  first 
place  in  the  Central  division.  The  first 
place  teams  in  the  three  divisions 
(East,  West,  Central)  get  a  bye,  with 
the  second  and  third  teams  in  the  di- 
vision playoff  resulting  in  three  new 
teams.  After  that  the  coaches  from 
the  league  will  rank  the  teams,  with 
the  two  top  teams  getting  a  bye  into 
the  semifinals. 

"We've  earned  our  by  for  the  first 
weekend  so  we're  not  sure  who  we'll 
play  yet.  But  it's  going  to  be  exciting 
because  we've  never  gotten  as  far 
as  we  are  now.  So  we'll  be  making 
team  history  that  tournament,"  said 
Coach  Copeland. 

The  Blues  hope  that  at  next  year's 
Alumni  game  they'll  be  reminiscing 
about  their  first  ever  championship. 


^i'^irimeout  with^yputiV^ 


MARK  VELOSO  cuts  through  the  B.S  and  sports  cliches  to  show  you  a  side  of  Varsity  athletes 
you  don't  get  to  see  on  the  field. 


Mikael  is  the  leading  scorer  on  the  up- 
start men's  lacrosse  team,  that  finished 
the  season  first  in  the  central  division.  He 
recently  sat  down  with  the  Varsity  to  talk 
school,  sports  and  life. 

The  Varsity:  So  how  long  have  you  Ixen  play- 
ing for  the  men's  lacrosse  team? 

MiKael  Chullen:  I've  been  playing  for  the  men's 
team  for  three  years  now.  We  don't  get  a  lot 
of  support  or  funding.  Basically,  club  teams 
have  to  raise  money  by  themselves.  Not  a 
lot  of  people  even  know  we  have  a  Lacrosse 
team,  and  we're  not  half  bad,  we're  leading 


our  division.  We're  still  Varsity  Blues,  but 
when  it  comes  to  all  those  fun  perks,  we 
don't  get  them. 

JV:  Lacrosse  is  such  a  brutal  game,  a  collision 
sport.  Would  you  consider  yourself  a  tough 
guy? 

MC:  Originally  they  played  Lacrosse  to  train 
young  warriors  and  settle  disputes.  And 
the  best  warriors  could  play  up  to  2  days 
straight  which  was  crazy.  I  guess  you  could 
say  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  pain  I'm 
pretty  tough.  But  I've  seen  some  guys  cry  on 
the  field  before,  it's  a  pretty  rough  game.  It 


comes  with  the  territory  playing  attack  on 
the  offense  and  Fm  always  getting  clamped 
down  on,  especially  since  I'm  the  leading 
scorer  and  the  other  teams  are  recognizing 
me,  and  they  know  the  best  way  to  take  out 
a  good  player  (is  that)  you  gotta  try  to  hurt 
him.  I  have  a  whole  lot  of  nagging  injuries 
right  now,  I'm  going  for  physical  therapy  at 
the  Macintosh  Centre  at  least  once  a  week. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE: 


To  catch  more  of  Mikael 
getting  personal  visit 
www.thevarsity.ca/sports 


Name:  Mikael  "Milo"  Chullen 

3rd  year  arts  and  sciences  program 
Major:  History,  Double  Minor:  Biology  and  Zoology 
Position:  Attack 
Sport:  Men's  Lacrosse 
Stats:  25  goals  17  assists 
Claim  to  fame:  Leading  scorer  in  the  Canadian  University  Federation 
Lacrosse  Association.  Not  ashamed  to  wear  tights  to  the  field. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 

THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 

With  bathroom  and  kitchen  is  available 
immediately  on  a  quiet  street  5  minutes 
from  Bloor/Bathurst  Subway  station.  It  can 
be  shared.  No  pets  and  no  smokers.  Very 
quiet  environment.  For  information  phone 
(416)535-4295. 


FANTASTIC  MOPED 

Tomos  moped.  Brand  new.  Motorbike 
style.Less  than  25Kms.  lOOKms  per  litre. 
Park  anywhere.  Originally  $3500.  Yours 
for  $2000  (extras).  Call  Bill  (905)  274-8064. 


SERV« 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy,  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email  cus- 
tomessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 


TUTORING 


See  yeu  at  the  game 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GIVIAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


»  U  of  T  Students  are  FREEI 


ICE  HOCKEY 
Friday,  October  26 

Men  vs.  Queen's-  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  October  27 

Men  vs.  RMC-  7:30  p.m 
Varsity  Arena 

VOLLEYBALL  -  Home  Opener 
Friday,  October  26 

Women  vs.  Lakehead  7:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  October  27 

Women  vs.  Lakehead  2:00  p.m. 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 

SWIMMING 
Saturday,  October  27 

vs.Western  3:30  p.m. 

Athletic  Centre  50m  Pool 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@svmpatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave, 
Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Different 
One  goal. 


Bringing  together  people  with  different  points  of  view  and 
backgrounds  is  the  surest  way  to  deliver  quality  results  for 
our  clients.  That's  why  at  Ernst  &  Young  you'll  be  encouraged 
to  speak  up  and  make  your  unique  contribution.  Because  when 
you  grow  and  succeed,  so  do  we. 

Visit  us  at  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our  Facebook.com  group. 


'^l^^ifSRx  #lOon  the  list. 


Audit  •  Tax  •  Transaction  Advisory  Services 

HI  Ernst  &YOUNG 

©  2007  Ernst  &  Yoijng  itf 

Quality  In  Everything  We  Do 
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DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


Now  about  the  essay,  I  just  want  to  say  have  been  studying  these  books  for 
longer  than  most  of  you  have  been  alive.  I  don't  expect  to  read  a  single  new  idea  in 
any  of  your  projects  this  year,  but  still,  try. 

Overheard  in  Uterature  Class,  St.  George  Campus 


•  Student  1 :  Are  you  going  to  buy  the  thing? 
Student  2.  No,  I'm  broke. 
Student  1:  You're  broke?  Really? 

Student  2.  Well,  I  am,  just  not  yet.  You  see,  I  have  money  but  I  did  a  calculation 
of  my  current  expenses  based  on  the  past  three  weeks,  and  I'm  spending  money 
at  a  rate  from  which  I  can  project,  with  every  confidence  that  at  a  certain  point  in 
the  year  I  will  totally  run  out  of  money  before  next  summer.  So  even  though  I  won't 
technically  be  broke  until  February,  at  the  current  rate  things  are  going,  I  am  in 
effect,  am  broke  now. 
Student  1 :  Exactly 

Overheard  on  St.  George  Street 


•  Girl:  Hey!  I  haven't  seen  you  in  so  long. .  .how'd  you  do  last  year? 
Guy:  I  failed  three  classes.  (Laughs.)  Yeah,  I'm  taking  all  1st  year  courses  again. 
I  got  put  on  academic  probation.  Seriously  I'm  just  stressed  out.  I  mean,  I  knew 
university  would  be  hard,  but  not  this  hard,  you  know? 
Girl:  Then  why  are  you  still  here? 
Guy:  (Pause)  Football. 

Overiieard  in  lecture,  St  George  Campus 


Student  1:  She's  like  married  though. 
Student  2:  Really? 

Student  1 :  Yeah,  she  like  got  down  on  one  knee  and  shit. 
Student  2.  Yeah  but  like,  who's  she  married  to? 
Student  1:  Her  husband. 

Overheard  at  St  George  Campus 


You're  at  St.  Mike's...  Isn't  that  by  Niagara  Falls  or  something? 
Overheard  at  St  George  Campus 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


OFF  CAMPUS 

TORONTO  ARER  DARK  FILM  FESTIVAL 

Sci-fi,  horror,  and  fantasy  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Today  through  Oct.  25.  $8  for  students 
Bloor  Cinema  (506  Bloor  St.  W  -  east  of 
Bathurst) 

httpy/www.torontoafterdark.com 

Estonian  Documentary  Film  Festival 

Wide  spectrum  of  social  and  political 
commentary. 

Today  through  Oct.  26.  $5-15  for 
students. 

Various  locations,  inc.  Tartu  College 
(Bloor/St.  George) 

info@estdocs.com  or  (416)  421-8601 

The  Art  of  Happiness  with  the  Dalai 
Lama 

Public  talk  with  the  famed  spiritual 
leader. 

Wednesday  Oct.  31, 4:30pm-6pm. 

(gates  open  2:30pm) 

Rogers  Centre  (1  Blue  Jays  Way) 


ON  CAMPUS 

Workplace  Etiquette  Workshop 

How  to  dress  well,  make  a  good 

impression  and  use  the  right  fork. 

Today  lpm-3pm.  Free! 

Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  (214 

College  St.) 

Sign  up  at  http: 

//www.careers.utoronto.ca 


U  OFT  FARMERS' MARKET 

Local  produce,  free  samples,  recipes, 
and  more! 

Tuesday  Oct.  23,  ll:30am-2pm.  Free! 
Medical  Science  Building  (outside  or 
lobby  weather  permitting) 
http://www.food-beverage.utoronto.ca 

OCTOBER'S  WRITUALS 

Open-mic  poetiy  readings  and  spoken 
word. 

Wednesday  Oct.  24, 9pm-llpm.  Free! 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House 
(416)  946-7323 

ERIC  BOGOSIAN'S  "TALK  RADIO" 

Presented  by  the  Trinity  College  Dramatic 
Society. 

October  24-27, 8pm.  $5  for  students  (at 
the  door). 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre  (15  Devonshire 
PI.) 

dave.robson@utoronto.ca 

HALLOWEEN  FILM  SCREENING 

John  Carpenter's  1978  classic! 
Wednesday  Oct.  31, 7pm.  Free! 
Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 
cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

PROBING  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  QUARK- 
GLUON  PLASMA 

What  happened  microseconds  after  the 
Big  Bang? 

Thursday  Oct.  25, 4;10pm-5pm.  Free! 
McLennan  Physical  Labs  (60  St.  George  St.) 
http://www.physics.utoronto.ca/lecture- 
and-seminar-series 


EVERYONE  I   KNOW  IS 
BECOMING  VEGETARIAN 

A  COMIC  BASED  ON  A  TRUE 
STORY 


MANY  TRUE 
STORIES 


Don't  you  respect 
vegetarians? 


Dromicelomlmus,  i  know  you're  vegetarian, 
but  you've  been  vegetarian  since  forever. 
YOU  were  ahead  of  the  curve!    But  lately 
everyone  else  is  suddenly  like,  "oh,  T-Rex, 
/^f"^^  I'm  sorry,  *i*  don  t  eat 

pork  chops  anymore  because 
they're  way  too  delicious. 
And  gosh,  no,  no,  steaks 
are  out  too  because  they 
don't  have  any  stupid 
chlorophyll  in  them!" 

well 


i That's  what 
they' re  like 


I  guess  I'm  not  used  to  teeUng  in 
the  minority  in  knowing  that  animals 
can  be  friends  and  food!    It's  not 
hard!    You  say.  "Aw,  that  animal  is 
so  CUTE"  and  then  the  camera  cuts 
'away  and  when_1t  cuts 

back  they 
have  a  bite 
mark  out  of 
them  and  I 
look  cartoon- 
shly  guilty, 

The  end! 
\ 

Hold  on, 
I'm  gonna 
go  make 
that  film 


THE  GUY  WHO  KEPT 
TAKING  BITES  OUT  OF 

ANIMALS 


One*  M  o  UitOnw 
Coffm  a  Atovto 
<in  Th»  Gtrman 

bcp.tiooryiit 
TntUion)  In  Whidi 
A  OmoMur  TofcM 
CtKioony  SHti  eu) 
of  Cows  and  Than 
Tnas  to  A'foid 
Pwiiih.mv^  For 
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Come  play 
for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


BURN  OUTS  IN  A  HALF  SHELL  Words  by  Keith  Urquhart,  art  by  Serena  Lee 


ICHABOD  CRANE  KICKBALL  FESTIVAL 

Presented  by  the  Urban  Studies  Student 
Union. 

Friday  Oct.  26, 5pm-8pm.  Free! 
Back  Campus  Field  (north  of  UC) 
http://urbanstudies.ca 

INTERNATIONAL  FAST  FOR  DARFUR 

Including  Women  of  Darfur  visual 
display 

Oct.  29-30,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
standuoft@standcanada.org 

THE  VARSITY  PRESENTS:  OFF  THE 
RECORD 

Germans,  Uncut,  The  Coast,  Now  Yr 
Taken,  and  Shit  La  Merde  rock  out  for  a 
good  cause! 

Sat.  Nov.  3, 9:30pm.  $5,  or  FREE  with  a 
T-card. 

The  Boat  (158  Augusta  Ave, 
editor@thevarsity.ca 

To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropiate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

CCIjust  don't 
feel  like 
myself 
anymore  55 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


SEE  "DEPRESSION  "-PAGE  7 


a&e 


Toronto  gets  some  Justice: 
We  review  the  Frencti  electro 
duo's  packed  Circa  gig. 


SEE  DO  IT  JUSTICE' -PAGE  9 


sports 


Women's  soccer  puts  their  foot 
down. 

SEE  "KICKING" -PAGE  12 


comment 

Slow,  speed  racer!  Why  Toronto 
pedestrians  need  a  public  racetrack. 

SEE  "STREET RACERS  "-PAGE  6 

hot  topic 

Is  it  time  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  to  make  Toronto 
safe  for  cyclists? 


SEE "STREETERS " PAGE  3 


what's  up? 

Dementia  5:  Spoken  word,  but  also  indie 
film,  comedy.  Oct.  25, 8  p.m.  Dominion  Pub, 
500  Queen  St.  E.  $5 
Toronto  Green  Building  Festival: 
Conference  and  trade  show  presenting 
sustainable  building  designs.  Oct.  25, 
10:30  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  Atlantis  Pavilions  at 
Ontario  Place. 


A  cyclist's 
crash  course 


After  getting  hit  by  cars  seven  times,  Kristen 
Courtney  has  a  thing  or  two  to  say  about  bike 
safety  on  and  around  Toronto's  largest  campus 


Claire  Michalewicz 


Kristen  Courtney  is  no  newcomer  to 
cycling.  The  third-year  law  student  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  has  been  rid- 
ing her  bike  for  years,  and  once  took  a 
7,500  km  cycling  trip  across  Canada. 
She  has  ridden  without  any  problems 
in  nearly  every  major  city  in  the  coun- 
try, except  Toronto. 

Since  moving  here  in  2005,  Court- 
ney has  been  hit  by  cars  seven  times. 

Her  accidents  all  occurred  on  Bloor, 
College  and  Queen  streets,  the  three 
major  thoroughfares  where,  cycling 
activists  say,  bike  lanes  are  most  des- 
perately needed. 

Most  of  the  accidents  were  minor, 
but  the  sixth  one  left  Courtney  with 
permanent  damage  to  her  back,  neck 
and  wrist. 

Courtney  said  her  accidents  have 
not  deterred  her  from  cycling.  She  has 
become  involved  in  several  cycling 
advocacy  groups,  using  her  experi- 
ences to  draw  attention  to  problems 
facing  cyclists  in  Toronto.  At  a  recent 
event,  "Bells  on  Bloor"  in  September, 
over  500  people  rode  along  Bloor  St. 
to  protest  the  lack  of  bike  lanes. 

Courtney  talks  passionately  about 
about  environmental  law,  and  after 
her  first  year  of  law  school — and  her 
first  five  collisions — she  attended  the 
International  Youth  Summit  on  Sus- 
tainable Urban  Transportation.  There, 
she  learned  about  plans  that  other  cit- 
ies had  followed  to  effectively  promote 


//EAT  YOUR  GREENS 


cycling.  She  said  she  was  shocked  by 
the  city  of  Toronto's  "unprincipled  ap- 
proach" towards  cycling  safety  and 
bike  lane  planning. 

Outlining  activists'  proposal  to  plan 
the  city's  bike  routes  "by  looking  at 
where  cyclists  ride,  where  cyclists 
need  greater  protection,  and  where 
potential  cyclists  would  ride  if  they 
were  provided  with  safe  and  con- 
venient routes,"  Courtney  said  bike 
lanes  in  Toronto  are  usually  put  on 
quiet  side  streets  where  they  are  not 
needed.  These  circuitous  lanes  often 
do  not  connect  with  one  another. 

Six  years  ago,  the  city  council  ap- 
proved the  10-Year  Bike  Plan,  which 
aims  to  increase  the  number  of  cy- 
clists on  the  road  and  decrease  the 
number  of  collisions  and  injuries.  The 
plan's  mainstay  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Bikeway  network,  expected  to  eventu- 
ally cover  the  entire  city. 

According  to  the  city  council,  2007 
has  been  a  good  year  for  the  Bike 
Plan.  Nearly  six  kilometres  of  new 
bike  lanes  have  been  approved  by  city 
council,  and  over  20  more  have  been 
proposed. 

Despite  some  progress,  however, 
activists  contend  that  the  Bike  Plan 
has  failed  to  address  major  safety  is- 
sues. One  of  the  biggest  problems  they 
point  to  is  the  lack  of  safe  east-west 
routes.  Streets  like  Bloor  and  Queen 
are  treacherous  for  cyclists,  but  the 
city  has  made  no  plans  for  bike  lanes 
on  these  streets.  In  the  meantime, 


UNBREAKABLE:  Student  cyclist  Kristen  Courtney  has  survived  seven  car  crashes. 


many  cyclists  have  been  injured  or 
even  killed  on  those  routes. 

Over  1,000  bike-car  collisions  are 
reported  each  year,  but  since  many 
accidents  go  unreported,  Courtney 
estimates  the  real  figure  to  be  closer 
to  6,000.  Stories  and  statistics  like  this 
are  alarming,  giving  lawyers  as  well  as 
cyclists  fuel  in  their  push  for  more  bike 


lanes.  Last  week,  the  law  firm  McLelsh 
Orlando  LLP  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
city  council  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  a 
cyclist  killed  on  Queen  St.  in  2005. 

The  letter  pushed  the  city  to  consid- 
er improving  bike  routes  as  it  works  to 
make  a  "cleaner,  better  Toronto,"  and 
lingered  on  the  city's  ethical  obligation 
to  ensure  safer  cycling  conditions. 


Med-sci  farmers  market  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Students  in  the  Medical  Sciences  build- 
ing took  a  welcome  break  from  midterm 
pressures  to  mingle  at  a  farmer's  market 
conveniently  held  in  the  building's  lobby 
on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

And  that  wasn't  just  a  quaint  name, 
as  Jaco  Lokker,  St.  George  campus's 
director  of  food  services,  was  quick  to 
point  out. 

"These  are  the  actual  farmers,"  he 
said,  introducing  students  to  local 
food-growers  and  the  Local  Food  Plus 
program. 

Lokker  talked  energetically  about  lo- 
cal food  programs  on  campus  while  dol- 
ing out  bowls  of  hot  pumpkin  soup  with 
tea  biscuits — a  $1  lunch  that  curious, 
underfed  students  quickly  demolished. 

LFP,  a  non-profit  partly  funded  by  the 


Ontario  Trillium  Foundation,  certifies 
food  that  meets  growing  and  processing 
standards  meant  to  promote  sustain- 
able agriculture  and  encourage  Ontar- 
ians  to  buy  locally  grown  food. 


How  far  had  the  veggies  traveled  from 
countryside  to  campus? 

"The  average  farmer  drove  about  two 
hours  to  get  here,"  said  Lokker  Not  quite 
a  hundred-mile  diet.  "That  might  work 


PICK  A  PEPPER:  On-campus  site  offers  local  produce  for  hungry  students. 


okay  in  California,"  Lokker  allowed.  "On- 
tario is  a  big  place." 

Christina  Miniota,  who  drove  down 
from  Kerr  Farms  in  Chatham,  spoke 
while  busily  paper-bagging  tiny  orange- 
and-green  peppers. 

"LFP  actually  came  from  a  teacher  at 
U  of  T,"  she  said. 

Lori  Stahlbrand,  the  founder  and 
current  president  of  the  LFP  group, 
has  taught  for  U  of  T's  equity  studies 
department.  In  2006,  the  university  be- 
came the  first  to  partner  with  LFP.  U  of 
T's  contract  with  current  food  services 
provider  Aramark  stipulates  that  10  per 
cent  of  campus  food  be  LFP-sourced. 

In  addition  to  Christina's  peppers, 
fresh  produce  on  sale  ranged  from 
Norfolk's  crisp  apples  to  potatoes 
sweet  and  white  from  Dashwood — all 
storable  foods  students  could  stock 
up  on,  Lokker  explained. 
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U  of  T  sustains  a  serious 
blow  to  its  transcript 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
earned  a  B  in  the  Cambridge-based 
College  Sustainability  Report  Card 
2008,  continuing  a  trend  the  CSRC 
has  identified  on  Canadian  and 
American  campuses.  The  report 
card  graded  the  200  North  Ameri- 
can universities  with  the  largest  en- 
dowments, over  two-thirds  of  which 
improved  on  last  year's  grades. 

The  bad  news?  U  of  T  is  among 
the  66  per  cent  of  institutions  who 
earned  an  F  for  shareholder  engage- 
ment. "The  university  asks  that  its 
investment  managers  handle  the 
details  of  proxy  voting,"  the  report 
truculently  complains. 

Carleton  was  the  only  Canadian 
school  to  make  the  top  six  "College 
Sustainability  Leaders,"  who  each 
earned  an  A-  overall.  The  report 
gave  marks  in  eight  major  catego- 
ries, based  on  publicly  available  in- 
formation and  surveys  of  school 
officials. 
— JANEBAO 

Biz  Students  ready  for 
Bay  Street  outing 

On  Nov.  2  and  3,  the  Rotman  School 
of  Management's  Gay-Straight  Alli- 
ance will  host  the  first-ever  Out  On 
Bay  Street  conference  and  career 
fair.  Organized  by  MBA  students 
and  recent  alumni  at  Rotman  and 
York  University's  Schulich  School  of 


Business,  the  event  is  a  first  for  Can- 
ada, giving  LGBT  business  students 
across  the  country  a  chance  to 
interact  with  gay-friendly  organiza- 
tions and  learn  from  leaders  within 
business  and  LGBT  communities. 

The  conference  aims  to  direct 
students  toward  positive  working 
environments  and  provide  them 
with  skills  to  foster  their  future  ca- 
reers. Following  a  career  fair  on  Fri- 
day, Nov.  2,  attendees  will  be  wooed 
by  Glen  Murray,  former  mayor  of 
Winnipeg  and  the  first  openly  gay 
mayor  of  a  North  American  city, 
over  dinner  at  the  swanky  Marriott 
Hotel.Would-be  climbers  and  the 
generally  keen  will  be  pleased  at  the 
chance  to  absorb  insights  from  cor- 
porate insiders  in  10  different  panel 
discussions,  even  if  these  and  con- 
current workshops  take  place  on  a 
Saturday. 

Out  On  Bay  Street  owes  some- 
thing to  its  predecessors.  The 
Reaching  Out  LGBT  MBA  Confer- 
ence, founded  in  1999  by  students 
from  Harvard  Business  School  and 
the  Yale  School  of  Management, 
marked  its  10th  anniversary  this 
year  in  San  Francisco  (the  confer- 
ence has  been  held  in  cities  across 
the  U.S.,  including  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Boston).  OUT  for  Work, 
targeting  undergraduate  students, 
began  in  2005  in  Washington,  D.C. 

OOBS  is  open  to  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students,  for 
whom  registration  is  $25.00.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  slots  are  reserved 
for  professionals  and  academics,  at 
$100  a  pop. 

— ALEXANDRA  MOLOTKOW 


Woody  rises  again 

Revered  Woodsworth  college  magazine  down,  but  not  out  yet 


Travis  Cosgrave,  a  former  editor  of  the  Woody,  negotiates  the  publication's  second  coming. 


Sarah  Crowther 


A  four-hour  meeting  of  the  Wood- 
sworth College  Student  Association 
on  Tuesday  concluded  with  a  motion 
asking  for  up  to  $200  to  fund  a  meeting 
that  would  see  the  revival  of  the  once- 
great  Woodsworth  College  publica- 
tion, the  Woody.  The  motion  was  put 
forward  by  Travis  Cosgrave,  a  fourth- 
year  Woodsworth  student  and  the 
publication's  former  layout  editor. 

WCSA  unexpectedly  dissolved  the 
College's  12-year-old  student  publi- 
cation the  Woody  in  July,  deciding 
instead  to  launch  a  new  publication, 
first  called  the  Howl  now  known  as 
the  Ginger. 


Daniella  Marinucci,  a  second-year 
student  and  the  Services  and  Initia- 
tives Assistant  for  WCSA  echoed  the 
sentiments  of  Cosgrave  and  many  oth- 
ers in  saying,  "I  don't  even  know  what 
happened  to  the  Woody"  Cosgrave 
said  the  meeting  would  aim  to  be  a 
forum  for  students  with  regards  to  the 
Woody. 

Alice  Wu,  the  Ginger's  current  co-edi- 
tor-in-chief and  former  assistant  editor 
of  the  Woody,  spoke  her  mind  about  the 
latter  at  the  Tuesday  board  meeting, 
saying  that  in  terms  of  content  "what 
was  [in  the  Woody]  was  rather  poor." 

Though  the  Ginger  is  currently  fund- 
ed by  WCSA,  a  motion  at  the  Septem- 
ber board  sought  to  fund  the  magazine 


with  a  $3  per  semester  levy.  The  Woody 
would  breaking  all  ties  with  WCSA,  be- 
coming an  independent  publication. 
Fuelling  the  levy  vote  were  unexpect- 
edly high  costs  of  the  first  Ginger  is- 
sue—$3,300  for  2,000  copies. 

"I  don't  think  that's  a  reliable  way  to 
keep  a  student  paper  going,  especially 
when  that  paper  is  in  its  first  year  of 
existence,"  said  Cosgrave.  "There  is  no 
way  1  would  feel  comfortable  asking  for 
such  a  levy,  even  for  the  Woody" 

WCSA  slashed  funding  for  the  Woody 
last  year  to  $12,000.  The  board  has  now 
agreed  that  neither  publications  will  be 
the  college's  "official"  publication.  - 

"The  way  that  we  would  attain  fund- 
ing would  be  still  through  WCSA,  al- 
though hope  that  it  would  be  a  more 
independent  and  dedicated  fund,"  said 
Cosgrave. 

Despite  hesitancy  from  some  board 
members,  including  VP  administration 
Jonathan  Lall,  to  vote  on  the  unex- 
pected motion,  board  agreed  to  fund 
Cosgrave's  meeting.  The  Woody  revival 
meeting  will  take  place  Nov.  5  in  the 
William  Waters  Lounge  at  the  base  of 
the  Woodsworth  College  residence, 
and  will  gauge  students'  interest  in  re- 
starting the  monthly  magazine.  Nearly 
500  flyers  have  already  appeared  along 
St.  George  St.,  and  Cosgrave  expects  to 
put  up  thousands  more. 

"If  there's  a  Woodsworth  student 
who  doesn't  know  about  this  meeting, 
I  haven't  done  my  job,"  he  said  with 
cocky  self-assurance. 


Schulich 

MEDICINE  &  DENTISTRY 


Need  a  prerequisite,  extra  credits? 
Have  a  scheduling  conflict? 

Your  choice 

Choose  from  over  700  distance  or  online  courses  to 
complement  your  studies  at  your  home  university. 

Your  terms 

Start  courses  anytime  of  the  year  and  study  at  home, 
or  wherever  you  may  find  yourself. 

Take  the  first  step 

Talk  to  your  academic  advisor  to  make  sure  courses 
will  transfer,  then  visit  our  website  or  call  to  register. 

Finally,  a  university  that's  all  about  you. 

Canada's  leader  In  distance  and 
online  education. 

www.athabascau.ca 
1-800-788-9041 

Athabasca  UniversityiS 

CANADA'S  OPEN  UNIVERSITY 


Tlie  University  of  Western  Ontario 

Graduate  Biosciences 
Open  House  at  Western 

Saturday,  November  3 

Medical  Sciences  Building  Foyer, 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
n  a.m.  to  1p.m. 


Meet  faculty  with  exciting  research 
opportunities  in: 

✓  Anatomy  &  Cell  Biology 

✓  Biochemistry 

✓  Biomedical  Engineering 

✓  Developmental  Biology 

✓  Epidemiology  &Biostati$tics 

✓  MD/PhD  Program 

✓  Medical  Biophysics 

✓  Microbiology  &  Immunology 

✓  Neuroscience 

✓  Pathology 

✓  Physiology,  Pharmacology 
&  Toxicology 

Tours  available.  Refreshments  will  be 
provided.  Western  Graduate  Studies 
Showcase  to  follow  at  the  University 
Community  Centre,  from  1  to  4  p.m. 

TO  REGISTER,  VISIT  GRAD.UWO.CA 


for  more  information  on  Schulich 
Medicine  &  Dentistry  Graduate 
Programs  visit  wvvw.schulich.uwo.ca 
and  dick  on  Graduate  Studi 


Controversial 
new  taxes 
approved 


Josh  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Toronto  city  council  recently  voted 
in  favour  of  two  new  controversial 
and  much  debated  taxes.  Original- 
ly, council  was  set  to  vote  on  these 
taxes  this  past  July,  but  narrowly 
voted  to  wait  until  after  the  Ontario 
provincial  elections  that  took  place 
on  Oct.  10. 

The  first  is  a  vehicle  registration 
tax.  People  with  a  car  registered  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  will  now  have  to 
pay  an  annual  tax  of  $60  and  motor- 
cycle owners,  $30.  Toronto  mayor  Da- 
vid Miller  has  announced  he  expects 
the  tax  will  provide  the  city  with  an 
additional  $56  million  per  year.  To 
put  this  tax  into  perspective,  if  a  stu- 
dent purchases  a  car  and  keeps  it  for 
five  years,  then  that  will  cost  them  a 
total  of  $300.  No  other  city  in  Ontario 
currently  has  such  a  tax  in  place. 

The  second,  a  land  transfer  tax  on 
any  sale  of  land,  including  houses, 
is  more  controversial  than  the  first. 
First  time  home  owners  are  exempt 
from  paying  the  tax  on  the  first 
$400,000  of  their  new  home. 

The  mayor's  office  caused  a  fu- 
ror earlier  this  year  by  announcing 
sweeping  cuts  to  city  services,  in- 
cluding librarieyand  community  cen- 
tres, if  the  taxes  weren't  approved. 
In  the  wake  of  these  cuts,  the  TTC 
announced  a  hike  in  the  cost  of  its 
metropass  to  $109.  TTC  authorities 
have  not  said  whether  they  will  can- 
cel the  fare  hike  now  that  city  council 
has  passes  the  new  taxes. 


news@thevarsity.ca 


"URSITY  NEWS 


'United'  front  sweeps  UTSC  council 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

UTSC's  recent  college  council  election 
was  a  clear  win  for  the  group  dubbed 
"United  Together  Scarborough  Cam- 
pus," which  won  15  of  the  16  council 
seats  available  to  students  during  the 
fall  by-election. 

The  highest  governing  body  at  UTSC, 
college  council  has  been  described  by 
some  as  the  "rubber  stamper"  for  the 


campus,  taking  advice  from  a  wide 
range  of  working  committees  and  mak- 
inglcey  administrative  decisions. 

College  council  consists  of  46  under- 
graduate students,  faculty,  staff  rep- 
resentatives, administrators  like  the 
deans,  UTSC's  principal,  alumni  rep- 
resentatives, and  graduate  represen- 
tatives. While  student  representatives 
make  up  a  very  small  minority  at  col- 
lege council,  the  low  actual  attendance 
of  non-student  representatives  at  such 


meetings  would,  in  many  cases,  accord 
the  16  students  a  large  majority  at  any 
given  meeting. 

At  college  council,  undergraduate 
student  are  elected  to  two-year  terms. 
Usually  elections  are  held  in  June, 
when  college  council  sessions  official- 
ly start,  but  by-elections  take  place  to 
help  fill  in  any  empty  spots. 

Zuhair  Syed,  Alexandru  Rascanu, 
Hamza  Khan,  Huzaifa  Dohadwala,  Sa- 
sha  Ebrahimi,  Amir  Balkhi,  Reza  Ha- 


jivandi,  Tina  Wang,  Ateet  Kapadia, 
Masoud  Hotaki,  Shahenur  Ali,  Janene 
Singh,  Chia  Barsen,  Haipeng  Tian, 
and  Sean  Kanjilal  were  all  elected  to 
the  position  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dent representatives  as  part  of  the 
"UTSC"  slate,  each  having  received  a 
minimum  of  100  votes.  Samad  Bakht- 
bolland  was  the  only  member  of  the 
group  not  elected. 

Jemcy  Joy,  the  current  vice-chair 
of  the  Scarborough  Campus  Students' 
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Union,  was  also  elected  In  the  by-elec- 
tion, running  as  an  independent  candi- 
date. However,  Joy  received  the  fewest 
votes  of  any  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates, tied  for  last  place  with  "UTSC" 
slate  member  Kanjilal. 

The  slate's  most  prominent  member, 
Alexandru  Rascanu,  has  a  long  history 
in  student  politics.  Last  year,  the  for- 
mer SCSU  VP  operations  was  disquali- 
fied after  winning  the  presidential  seat 
on  SCSU,  due  to  multiple  election  in- 
fractions. He  is  currently  a  student  gov- 
ernor on  U  of  T's  Governing  Council. 

Candidates  learned  the  results  of  the 
by-election  by  email  on  Oct.  19. 

With  files  from  Gillian  Reiss. 


Olympic  flame  war 
comes  to  campus 


//TALKING  HEADS 


City  Council  said  2007  lias  been  a  year  of  great  progress  for  cycling  in  Toronto.  Are  city 
streets  safe  for  students  cycling  to  campus,  and  if  not,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  fix  them? 


Justin  Leung 


As  the  2008  Beijing  Olympic  Games 
approach,  some  dissenters  are  less 
than  enthused  that  China  is  playing 
host.  In  response,  protestors  have 
embarked  upon  the  Human  Rights 
Torch  Relay. 

Organized  by  the  Global  Hu- 
man Rights  Relay,  an  organization 
formed  to  oppose  and  publicize  the 
abuse  of  Falun  Gong  members  by 
the  Chinese  government,  the  HRTR 
is  designed  to  mirror  the  ceremonial 
Olympic  torch  carrying  ceremony. 

The  HRTR  will  stop  in  150  cit- 
ies, including  Toronto  in  May.  At 
1  p.m.  this  Sunday,  Oct.  28,  GHRR 
will  stage  a  meeting  in  front  of  the 
Chinese  Consulate  on  St.  George  St. 
From  there,  participants  will  walk  to 
Yonge-Dundas  Square  for  a  concert 
and  a  film  screening  at  7  p.m. 

Organizers  said  the  event  is  meant 
to  hinder  what  they  called  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  goal  of  legiti- 
mizing their  governance  through  the 
Olympic  Games.  Featured  guests  are 
to  include  former  Olympic  athletes. 

"It's  not  a  political  campaign,  the 
focus  is  really  on  human  rights,"  in- 
sisted U  of  T  student  Pierre-Arnaud 
Barry-Camu,  a  Falun  Gong  practitio- 
ner and  HRTR  organizer. 

Barry-Camu  said  HRTR's  methods, 
such  as  a  boycotting,  were  to  simi- 
lar actions  taken  by  some  countries 
during  the  1980  Moscow  Olympics. 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


Complete  30*Hour  Seminars 
'  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
i  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
'  Simulated  Practice  Exams 
'  Free  Repeat  Policy 
'  Personal  Tutoring  Available 
I  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


He  added  that  the  "core  values  of 
the  Olympics"  are  at  odds  with  the 
CCR 

Active  with  Falun  Gong  at  U  of 
T,  Barry-Camu  began  practicing 
in  2001.  He  expressed  hope  that 
the  international  relay  will  be  able 
to  sufficiently  push  the  regime  to- 
wards changing  some  of  its  policies 
towards  Falun  Gong. 

While  the  Human  Rights  Torch  Re- 
lay focuses  on  persecution  of  Falun 
Gong  practitioners  in  China,  orga- 
nizers have  announced  their  wish 
to  shed  light  on  the  issues  facing 
Chinese  ethnic  minorities,  religious 
groups  and  pro-democracy  organi- 
zations who  have  claimed  ill-treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Chinese  au- 
thorities. The  Chinese  government 
has  continually  rejected  the  merit  of 
such  claims. 

In  regards  to  Falun  Gong,  the 
Toronto-based  Chinese  Consul- 
ate-General has  given  an  official 
statement  that  declares  Falun  Gong 
detrimental  to  Chinese  society  and 
accuses  it  of  pushing  such  ideas 
as  ritualistic  suicide  and  rejecting 
doctors  and  medical  treatment. 
The  statement  contends  that  the 
CCP  had  no  choice  but  to  ban  the 
group  nationwide. 


Ike 


S.D.  Clark 

MEMOF^IAL  LECTURE 

IN  SOCIOLOGY 


Anne-Marie,  3ril-year Life  Sci:  No!  I've  seen  three 
girls  almost  get  hit  on  Spadina.  Drivers  need  to 
respect  cyclists! 


Jasmine,  3rcl-year  Religion-.  Keep  alert  and  you'l 
be  fine.  If  all  else  fails,  a  good  glare  at  stupid 
drivers  wilt  do  the  tricl^.  Scare  them  a  little. 


Sam,  Ist-year  Probably  Englisti:  Cyclists  arefme. 
Drivingammd  here  is  more  dangerous  than  cycling. 


Tobi,  4th-yearArtHistory:lhere  need  to  be  more  bike 
lanes,  especially  east-west  and  around  Queen's  Parl<! 


HAVE  YOUR  SAY:  Go  to  thevarsity.ca  and  join  the  debate 


Can  We  Do 

Without  Friends? 

The  Theory  of  Social  Capital 

Nan  Lin 

Oscar  L.  Tang  Family  Professor  of  Sociology 
Duke  University 

Thursday,  November  1 ,  2007 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 
7:00  pm 

FREE  ADMISSION  •  GENERAL  SEATING 

For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937 


[JNTVRRSTTY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


Presented  by  the 
Department  of  Sociology 
at  the  Llniversi^/  of  Toronto 


What  do  undergrads  in  Chemistry,  Biology 
Computer  Science,  Engineering  &  Physics 
have  in  common? 

Are  you  interested  in  Graduate  Studies 
and  Summer  Student  Positions  in 
Biomedical  Research? 


You  are  invited  to  the 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  Open  House 

for  prospective  graduate  and  summer  students- 
Potential  areas  of  research; 

Molecular  Genetics  of  Cancer 
Cellular  &  Molecular  Biology 
Biomedical  Imaging  &  Engineering 
Molecular  &  Structural  Biology 

When?  Saturday.  November  3.  2007.  from  9:30  a.m.  -  1;30  p.m. 
with  a  welcome  presentation  at  10:00  a.m. 

Where?  Ontario  Cancer  Institute/Princess  IVIargaret  Hospital 
7*  Floor  Atrium, 
610  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Tour  the  research  facilities 
and  meet  graduate  students  &  professors 

For  more  information,  please  visit  our  website  at 
http://medbio.utoronto.ca 

Free  Admission  *  Free  Lunch  *  On-Site  Registration 


Oxford  Seminars 

www,oxfordse!iiinars.coiii 


NOTICE  OF  REFERENDUM 

CORRECTION:  Please  note  the  correction  in  paragraph  2(b)  of  the  proposal.  In  the  originally  published  and  posted  version  of  this  notice,  the  monetary  figure  was  printed  as 
$16.00.  The  correct  figure,  as  reflected  in  this  second  and  revised  version  of  the  notice,  is  $14.25.  UTSU  elections  and  referenda  administrative  staff  apologize  for  the  error. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union  (UTSU)  will  be  holding  a  referendum 
in  conjunction  with  UTSU's  fall  2007  by-elections.  Those  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
referendum  are  members  of  UTSU,  including  full-time  undergraduate  students, 
registered  at  the  St.  George  campus. 


BACKGROUND 

The  St.  George  campus  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Is  one  of  the  only  Canadian 
university  campuses  without  a  large  student- 
centred  community  facility.  Students  at  the 
Mississauga  (UTM)  and  Scarborough  (UTSC) 
campuses  both  enjoy  one  -  but  students  at  St. 
George  do  not. 

In  2005,  the  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  (UTSU,  formerly  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council)  conducted  a  plebiscite 
and  found  that  a  majority  of  students  voted  in 
favour  of  building  and  financially  contributing 
towards  such  a  facility. 

An  interim  project  planning  report,  approved 
by  the  University's  Governing  Council  on  June 
25,  2007,  describes  a  "Student  Commons" 
facility  that  would  provide  the  following  kinds 
of  space  and  services: 

24-hour  student  space 
commuter  space 
prayer  space 
club  offices  and  space 
lounge  space 
study  space 
meeting  rooms 

healthy,  affordable  and  diverse  food 
options  {e.g.,  Halal,  Kosher,  vegan) 
rehearsal  space 
used  bookstore 
large  multi-purpose  space 
offices  for  student  organizations 
food  bank 

workshop  and  design  space 
bicycle  repair  space 

space  to  sell  discounted  TTC  Metropasses 
for  longer  periods  of  time 
•  space  to  provide  UTSU  services  more 
effectively  and  efficiently 

VOTING  PERIOD 


The  Student  Commons  would  be  managed, 

operated,  and  governed  by  students 

-  therefore  protecting  the  Student  Commons 

from  commercialization,  corporatization,  and 

privatization. 

UTSU  envisions  the  Student  Commons  as  a 
nexus  of  student  community,  co-operation, 
and  communication. 

The  Student  Commons  would  be  built  with  a 
view  to  achieving  Leadership  in  Energy  and 
Environmental  Design  (LEED)  certification. 
The  Student  Commons  would  be  an 
accessible  facility. 

The  University  has  conditionally  approved 
construction  of  the  Student  Commons  on  "site 
12,"  located  on  the  west  side  of  Devonshire 
Place,  just  south  of  Bloor  Street.  It  is  expected 
that  construction  would  commence  in 
September,  2008. 

UTSU  is  seeking  the  support  of 
its  members  registered  at  the  St. 
George  campus  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  fully  committed  to 
contributing  financially  towards  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
Student  Commons.  The  proposed 
student  levies  being  requested  would 
be  less  than  the  similar  levies  being 
paid  by  UTM  and  UTSC  students. 
The  University  would  match  student 
contributions  to  the  Student  Commons 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  50%. 


PROPOSAL  &  QUESTION 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

1 .  Every  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union  ("UTSU")*  registered  at  the 
St.  George  campus  ("St.  George  Member") 
shall  contribute  financially  to  a  Student 
Commons  facility  ("Student  Commons") 

on  the  express  condition  that  the  Student 
Commons  shall  be  managed,  operated,  and 
governed  by  students  through  UTSU. 

2.  For  construction  costs  of  the  Student 
Commons: 

(a)  beginning  in  the  summer  session  of 
2008,  and  until  the  opening  of  the  Student 
Commons,  every  St.  George  Member  shall 
contribute  up  to  $5.00  per  session;  and, 

(b)  upon  opening  of  the  Student 
Commons,  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
25  years,  every  St.  George  Member  shall 
contribute  up  to  $14.25  per  session. 

3.  For  operating  and  capital  renewal  costs  of 
the  Student  Commons,  upon  opening  of  the 
Student  Commons,  every  St.  George  Member 
shall  contribute  up  to  $6.50  per  session. 

4.  Financial  contributions  collected  from 
St.  George  Members  for  operating  and 
capital  costs  of  the  Student  Commons  shall 
be  adjusted  annually  to  a  maximum  of  ten 
percent  (10%)  in  order  to  address  inflationary 
cost  increases. 

Are  you  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  as 
appearing  above? 


□  Yes 


□  No 


Wednesday,  October  31 
to  Friday,  November  2,  2007 
9:00  am  -  6:00  pm,  daily 

VOTING  LOCATIONS  ^   

Alumni  Hall  (St.  Michael's  College) 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  Stone  Lobby 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  lobby 
Trinity  College,  Larkin  Building 
Warren  Stevens  Building  (Athletic  Centre) 
Woodsworth  College  Residence 


*  NB.  "University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union"  and/or 
"UTSU"  refers  to  the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
of  tlie  University  of  Toronto,  Inc. 

News,  information,  updates,  and  official  notices 
in  relation  to  the  referendum,  including  any 
changes  relevant  to  this  notice,  will  be  posted  to 
the  UTSU  website  (www.utsu.ca). 

Please  note  that  advocating  committees  are 
required  to  register  in  accordance  with  UTSU's 
Charter  for  Referenda. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  UTSU's  Chief 
Returning  Officer  by  telephone  (416-978-4911  x 
228)  or  via  e-mail  (cro(g)utsu.ca). 

Please  note  that,  at  the  time  of  this  publication, 
"University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union"  and/or 
"UTSU"  refers  to  the  Students'  Administrative  Council 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc.  ("SAG"). 
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Harper  choosing 
pandering  over  policy 


Prime  minister's  "ethnic  outreach"  scheme  an  insult  to  Canadian  voters 


Jennifer  Loeb 


The  notion  that  you  catch  more  flies 
with  honey  than  you  do  with  vinegar 
seems  to  have  informed  Stephen 
Harper's  latest  masterplan  for  trap- 
ping Canadian  voters.  The  plan's 
goal,  according  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  is  to  increase  the 
party's  links  with  religious  and  eth- 
nic minorities  in  Canada  through  an 
"ethnic  outreach  team,"  which  will 
presumably  be  supplying  the  honey. 

The  fly-honey  analogy  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  to  Harper's  attempt 
at  reaching  out  to  "ethnic  voters." 
The  prime  minister's  team  sent  out 
"happy  new  year"  greeting  cards  to 
the  Thornhill  Jewish  community  for 
Rosh  Hashanah,  the  holiday  in  which 


apples  dipped  in  honey  symbolize 
the  sweetness  of  the  coming  year. 
This  tactic  is  in  line  with  the  team's 
strategy,  which  consists  of  targeted, 
one-on-one  meetings  at  "major  eth- 
nic events,"  and  the  creation  of  a 
large  database  of  new  Canadians. 

But  as  any  child  knows,  too  many 
sweets  can  leave  you  with  a  bad  taste 
in  your  mouth,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Harper's  ethnic  outreach  campaign, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  in- 
herently discriminatory,  and  second, 
because  it  distracts  voters  from  core 
issues  by  appealing  to  their  feelings. 

One  obvious  problem  with  the 
campaign  is  that  it  is  inherently  dis- 
criminatory. The  fact  that  there  is 
a  subcommittee  aimed  specifically 
at  the  "ethnics"  in  Canadian  society 


betrays  the  Conservative  Party's 
belief  that  there  are  Canadians  and 
then  there  are  "ethnic  Canadians," 
suggesting  that  Jews  and  other  mi- 
norities have  not  really  integrated 
into  the  country,  which  is  far  from 
the  case. 

Furthermore,  by  appealing  to  the 
specific  needs  of  a  minority  group 
rather  than  the  collective  needs  of 
the  country,  the  ethnic  outreach 
campaign  ignores  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's reason  for  existence:  the 
betterment  of  society  at  large.  Any 
strategies  it  carries  out  ought  not  to 
address  specific  demographics  but 
rather  the  collective  citizenry. 

The  second  major  problem  with 
the  campaign  is  that  it  distracts  vot- 
ers from  the  core  issues  by  appealing 


GIANT  PANDER:  Harper  is  hoping  all  he  has  to  do  to  gain  votes  is  to  send  holiday  cards 
to  Canadian  minorities. 


to  their  feelings.  The  significance  of 
this  problem  has  been  evident  since 
the  earliest  political  societies.  In  Pla- 
to's dialogue  Gorgias,  Socrates  says 
that  pastries  seem  to  do  the  work  of 
medicine  but  do  not  make  us  healthy, 
and  cosmetics  seems  to  do  the  work 
of  exercise  but  does  not  make  us  fit; 
so  political  sophistry  seems  to  do 
the  work  of  legislation  but  does  not 
make  society  just.  Should  our  prime 
minister  be  trying  to  woo  voters  with 
holiday  cards,  or  with  convincing 
policies? 

Harper  is  appealing  to  people's 
emotions  and  flattering  them  by  tar- 


geting their  cultural  identities,  but 
is  not  telling  voters  anything  useful. 
He's  not  helping  them  make  deci- 
sions about  which  party  would  make 
better  leaders. 

Politics  ought  to  be  about  engaged 
critical  debate  surrounding  the  core 
issues,  not  about  whether  the  politi- 
cian in  power  or  running  makes  you 
feel  good  about  yourself. 

Fortunately,  Canadians  are  smart- 
er than  Harper  thinks.  Likely  few  will 
be  swayed  by  his  ridiculous  political 
games,  and  most  citizens  will  pay  at- 
tention to  something  more  substan- 
tial, like  how  he  governs. 


Path  to  AIDS  misery  begins 
long  before  infection 

HIV  may  not  yet  be  curable,  but  the  conditions  that  cause  it  are 


Marina  Bastawrous 


As  a  life  science  student,  for  a  long  time 
I  made  the  assumption  that  the  dark 
pathway  of  HIV  was  simple  and  straight. 
It  led  directly  from  point  A  (infection) 
to  point  B  (death).  Fortunately  for  me, 
1  enroled  in  a  health  and  human  rights 
class  that  challenged  this  clinical  per- 
ception of  the  HIV  problem  within  the 
first  hour  of  my  first  lecture.  Slowly  my 
thinking  began  to  change.  HIV  causes 
infection  treatable  by  drugs,  but  is  that 
really  all  there  is  to  it?  Biology  doesn't 
explain  what  leads  to  a  person  getting 
HIV  in  the  first  place. 

After  many  lectures  and  much 
reading,  1  was  convinced:  social  cir- 
cumstances and  constructs  heavily 


determine  who  is  most  susceptible 
to  HIV  and  whether  or  not  they  will 
survive.  Consider:  a  single  mom  of 
two  kids  who  works  three  jobs,  and  a 
man  in  his  mid-thirties  at  the  height 
of  a  successful  stock-broking  ca- 
reer— who  is  most  likely  to  contract 
HIV?  The  World  Health  Organization 
states  blatantly  what  intuition  would 
suggest:  "Life  expectancy  is  shorter 
and  most  diseases  are  more  common 
further  down  the  social  ladder  in 
each  society."  An  important  question 
in  understanding  AIDS,  then,  is  what 
places  and  keeps  the  single  mom  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder? 

The  answer  lies  predominantly  in 
our  society's  structural  violence.  The 
school  system  isn't  designed  to  pro- 


mote attendance  of  pregnant  teenag- 
ers. This  means  the  single  mom  may 
miss  out  on  critical  education  regard- 
ing how  to  protect  herself  from  HIV, 
and  hence  contract  it. 

Maintaining  a  career  is  difficult 
for  young  single  moms,  which  often 
means  they  have  to  work  numerous 
part-time  jobs.  This  in  turn  leads  to 
stressful  conditions,  Cortisol  release, 
and  depleting  health  status.  Part-time 
jobs  generally  mean  low  income  and 
no  health  benefits  to  remedy  deterio- 
rating health. 

Job  security  increases  health.  Free- 
dom from  stigma  means  more  social 
support.  A  steady  income  means  bet- 
ter nutrition  and  living  conditions. 
These  benefits  are  controlled  by 


how  institutions  are  structured,  and 
structural  violence  arises  when  insti- 
tutions operate  in  a  way  that  prevents 
people  from  obtaining  them. 

The  single  mom's  "HIV-pathway," 
then,  seems  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the 
simple  generic  pathway  in  most  of 
the  textbooks.  Her  position  in  society 
means  that  her  health  is  threatened 
by  HIV  even  before  she  is  infected. 

Though  the  search  for  anti-viral 
drugs  to  stave  off  AIDS  should  not  be 
abandoned,  the  mentality  that  drugs 
are  the  only  solution  to  the  HIV  crises 
must  be  discarded.  By  reconstructing 
our  society  and  its  institutions  to  al- 
low for  fair  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  the  conditions  that  bring  about 
and  sustain  HIV  can  be  eliminated. 


" LETTERS  " 

Accept  the  people's 
verdict 


I  was  disappointed  to  read  Tamara 
Baluja's  article  about  the  recent  On- 
tario referendum  ("MMP  was  bound  to 
fail"  Oct  15,  p.  8).  Like  many  propo- 
nents of  Mixed  Member  Proportional 
Representation,  Baluja  seems  all  too 
willing  to  chalk  up  the  proposed 
system's  defeat  to  ignorance  rather 
than  a  conscious  rejection  by  Ontario 
voters.  1,  and  many  of  my  friends,  were 
among  the  millions  of  Ontarians  who 
voted  no  to  the  referendum.  We  voted 
no  to  having  22  more  politicians  at 
Queens  Park.  We  voted  no  to  having 
39  unelected,  unaccountable  members 
of  Parliament.  And  we  voted  no  to  per- 
petual minority  government  controlled 
by  fringe  parties.  Perhaps  it's  time  for 
MMP  proponents  to  stop  pretending 
they're  pushing  for  a  more  democratic 
system  and  admit  that  they  are  only 
interested  in  advancing  their  own  nar- 
row interests.  If  they  truly  believed  in 
democracy,  they  would  accept  the  ver- 
dict delivered  on  October  10  instead  of 
labelling  Ontarians  as  uneducated. 

Mike  Rennick 
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Since  1999,  thirty-eight  people  have  been  killed  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  as  a  result  of  illegal  amateur  racing. 


Street  racers  can't  outrun  bad  luck  forever 


DANIEL  MERMELSTEIN 

recounts  his  brush 
with  street  racing, 
Costa  Rican-style 


My  grip  on  the  steering  wheel 
tightened.  As  I  slammed  down 
on  the  accelerator,  my  brother  asked 
me  "What's  going  on  over  there?" 
A  moment  earlier,  I  had  noticed  the 
group  of  people  down  the  road  and 


how  their  cars  were  parked.  I  knew 
I  had  better  get  my  little  brother  the 
hell  out  of  there. 

I've  known  guys  who  street  race. 
Not  all  of  them  were  arrogant  or 
cocky,  they  just  knew  they  wanted 
to  go  fast  and  thought  they  would  be 
good  at  it.  And  so  they  went  fast. 

Most  times,  street  racing  isn't  like 
what  you  see  in  The  Fast  and  the  Furi- 
ous. It's  just  a  bunch  of  friends  who 
dare  each  other  to  do  something  they 
know  could  be  dangerous  if  they're 
unlucky,  but  really  fun  otherwise. 
They  find  an  empty  stretch  of  road, 
usually  a  highway  at  two  a.m.,  set  up 


their  cars,  and  gun  the  engine.  The 
guys  I  know  never  got  into  any  seri- 
ous accidents,  but  I  remember  times 
in  senior  year  where  they  spent  a 
month  or  two  without  a  car  because 
they  got  "a  few  dents." 

Back  in  Costa  Rica,  whenever  I  no- 
ticed street  racing  going  on  nearby,  I 
did  my  best  to  get  out  of  the  area  as 
fast  as  possible,  especially  if  things 
hadn't  started  yet.  1  got  out  of  there 
because  many  times  when  they're 
excited,  street  racers  will  notice 
other  cars  near  them  and  think  that 
maybe  these  people  want  to  race  too, 
and  they  challenge  you.  Some  of  the 


crazier  ones  don't  like  it  when  you 
say  no.  So  I  tried  to  avoid  the  situa- 
tion completely.  The  best  tactic  when 
they  came  up  behind,  weaving  in  and 
out  of  traffic,  was  to  maintain  speed 
and  not  change  lanes. 

Some  people  say  that  there's  noth- 
ing wrong  with  racing  when  no  one 
else  is  on  the  road,  especially  if  it's  a 
drag  race.  This  is  like  saying  a  flame 
is  beautiful,  but  a  large  fire  would  be 
even  more  stunning.  Then  you  burn 
the  house  down  and  you're  fucked. 
So  I  never  raced,  and  did  my  best  not 
to  expose  my  little  brother  to  it. 

Most  street  racers  are  good  guys. 


with  a  good  sense  of  humour.  Lots  of 
times  they  are  good  at  sports,  they 
are  easy  to  like,  and  they  are  leaders 
among  their  group  of  friends.  A  street 
racer  is  the  guy  or  girl  you  trust  be- 
cause they've  gotten  you  out  of  shit 
before,  or  because  you've  done 
something  crazy  and  fun  with  them 
and  gotten  away  with  it.  But  the  thing 
is,  when  you  do  something  daring 
and  fast-paced,  luck  likes  to  have  her 
say.  And  the  thing  with  luck  is  it  tends 
to  be  unfair.  So  when  it  comes  down 
to  something  really  important — like 
people's  lives — I  wouldn't  put  much 
faith  in  it. 
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Depression  and  the  Blue  Sky  Project 

In  part  two  of  a  three  part  series  on  mental  illness,  The  Varsity  takes  a  look 
at  depression  and  a  study  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 


Monica  Ghori 


Some  argue  depression  is  a  necessary  evil,  a 
critical  counterpoint  to  that  often-elusive  state 
of  happiness.  Carl  Jung  said  it  best:  "The  word 
'happy'  would  lose  meaning  if  it  were  not  bal- 
anced by  sadness."  But  how  much  sadness  is 
too  much  sadness? 

Blue  skies  up  ahead 

A  new  study  on  depression  hopes  to  tackle  the 
difficult  and  multi-faceted  problem  of  depres- 
sion. According  to  the  Blue  Sky  Project — led  by 
doctors  Kate  Harkness,  of  Queen's  University, 
and  Michael  Bagby,  director  of  clinical  research 
at  the  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
and  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Toronto — much  of  the  major  research  focuses 
primarily  on  people  well  into  their  adulthoods 
who  have  experienced  several  depressive  epi- 
sodes. The  Blue  Sky  Project,  by  contrast,  stud- 
ies adolescents  and  young  adults  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  29,  with  the  belief  that  depres- 
sion's causes  can  be  addressed  if  discovered 
at  first  onset,  and  potential  recurrences  can  be 
avoided. 

Dr.  Harkness  explained  the  nature  of  depres- 
sion: "60  to  90  per  cent  of  people  who  experi- 
ence their  first  episode  of  depression  in  young 
adulthood  will  go  on  to  suffer  more  episodes. 
So,  depression  really  is  a  recurrent  disorder." 
This  recurrent  nature  often  leads  to  a  host  of 
problems  later  in  an  individual's  life,  under- 
achieving in  school  and  work  compared  to  de- 
pression-free people.  Depression-prone  indi- 
viduals also  tend  to  have  more  physical  health 
problems  later  in  life,  and  those  with  recurring 
episodes  tend  to  die  at  a  much  earlier  age. 

People  within  the  18  to  29  age  range  are  just 
as  likely  to  experience  their  first  depressive 
episode  as  they  are  to  not  receive  treatment  of 
any  kind.  University  students  are  particularly 
vulnerable,  because  of  the  number  of  stressors 
that  they  are  prone  to.  For  students,  especially 
those  in  their  first  year,  the  adjustment  to  uni- 
versity life — leaving  home  for  the  first  time, 
living  in  residence ,  and  being  under  more  aca- 
demic pressure  than  ever  before — can  be  trau- 
matic. Dr  Bagby  explained:  "Just  learning  how 


Vincent  van  Gogh  experienced  depression  and  committed  suicide  in  1890,  the  same  year  that  this  picture, 
On  the  Threshold  of  Eternity,  was  painted. 


to  balance  class  work  and  social  life  is  very 
new  for  them  at  the  university  setting,  and  liv- 
ing away  from  home,  that  is  a  combination  that 
makes  it  very  stressful."  At  home,  students  are 
more  likely  to  be  surrounded  by  a  familiar  so- 


cial support  system  to  help  them  get  through  a 
significant  event  like  a  break-up.  Leaving  that 
behind  makes  a  university  student  more  vul- 
nerable, as  they  have  to  deal  with  emotional 
issues  on  their  own. 


Diagnosing  depression 

As  with  most  mental  disorders,  it  can  be  tricky 
to  nail  down  a  diagnosis  for  depression.  The 
Blue  Sky  Project  has  created  a  list  of  subjec- 
tive statements — including  "I  used  to  be  hap- 
py," "I  don't  have  fun  seeing  my  friends,"  "I'm 
not  getting  anything  done,"  and  "I  just  don't 
feel  like  myself  anymore" — that  sound  gener- 
ic, but  can  be  key  to  diagnosis  if  experienced 
for  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  It  is  normal  to 
have  periods  of  minor  depression  in  response 
to  stresses,  such  as  after  doing  poorly  on  a 
difficult  test.  One  red  flag  that  doctors  look 
for  is  if  this  distress  becomes  debilitating  to 
the  point  that  it  starts  affecting  concentration 
and  memory,  at  which  point  it  can  easily  start 
negatively  affecting  other  facets  of  life,  like 
academic  performance. 

Environment  versus  genetics 

The  two  risk  factors  examined  with  depression 
amongst  young  adults  are  genetic  vulnerability 
and  major  stressful  events. 

Depression  is  known  to  have  a  genetic  com- 
ponent, which  the  study  is  investigating  via 
a  particular  gene  in  the  serotonin  system, 
responsible  for  the  regulation  of  emotions. 
Harkness  and  Bagby  expect  that  people  with 
a  genetic  variant  will  not  experience  as  much 
stress — whether  originating  early  or  late  in 
life — compared  to  those  without  the  genetic 
vulnerability  to  induce  the  onset  of  depres- 
sion. Individuals  not  genetically  vulnerable 
are  more  likely  to  cope  with  stress  since  they 
have  more  psychological  resources  at  their 
disposal.  "These  people  are  the  lucky  ones 
who  are  born  with  the  resilient  genetic  pro- 
file," said  Harkness. 

But  being  born  with  faulty  genes  does  not 
necessarily  mean  you  are  doomed  to  gloom. 
In  terms  of  environmental  stressors,  some 
people  are  lucky  to  be  born  into  less  stress- 
ful conditions.  Conversely,  people  who  have  a 
lot  of  stress  in  their  lives  or  have  experienced 
trauma  can  get  psychologically  worn  down 
even  if  they  have  a  stronger  genetic  makeup. 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD 


Serotonin  is  a  simple  molecule  with 
complex  effects.  Impl  icated  in  t  he  regu- 
lation of  appetite,  mood,  temperature, 
and  sleep,  it  plays  a  key  role  in  many 
biological  processes.  Low  levels  of  the 
chemical  can  lead  to  a  wide  range  of  ef- 
fects, including  obsessive-compulsive 
disorder,  irritable  bowel  syndrome, 
bipolar  disorder,  intense  religious  ex- 
periences, and  clinical  depression. 
Several  anti-depressant  medications 
work  by  targeting  this  problem.  Many 
drugs,  including  psilocybin,  LSD,  and 
ecstasy,  likewise  use  serotonin  by  al- 
tering the  5-HT  pathways  in  the  body, 
leading  to  abnormal  emotional  re- 
sponse, thoughts,  and  perceptions. 

First  isolated  in  1948  by  research- 
ers working  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic, 
serotonin  was  found  in  blood  serum, 
after  which  it  is  named.  In  pharmacol- 
ogy, it  is  also  known  as  5-HT,  a  short- 


ened version  of  its  chemical  name, 
5-hydroxytryptamine. 

Serotonin  functions  as  a  neural  re- 
ceptor, used  by  the  body  to  transmit 
signals  in  the  brain.  There  are  at  least 
seven  known  groups  of  5-HT  recep- 
tors in  the  body,  each  with  their  own 
unique  response  to  the  chemical.  Sero- 
tonin evolved  early  in  evolutionary  his- 
tory, as  it  is  present  in  all  animals  as  a 
neurotransmitter,  including  insects. 

Oddly  enough,  90  per  cent  of  sero- 
tonin synthesis  occurs  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  and  is  mostly  stored 
in  platelets  in  the  bloodstream.  Tak- 
ing serotonin  orally  will  not  increase 
its  concentration  in  the  body,  as  it  is 
incapable  of  crossing  the  blood-brain 
barrier.  However,  consuming  tryp- 
tophan— the  amino  acid  from  which 
it  is  synthesized — helps  to  increase 
serotonin  production. 


This  diagram  shows  a  skeletal  representation  of  serotonin.  Its 
chemical  name  is  5-hydroxytryptamine,  commonly  abbreviated  to  5-HT. 
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Toronto's  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health  aids  those  suffering  from  depression  and  other  problems. 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

There  are  a  variety  of  approaches 
in  treating  depression,  ranging  from 
psychotherapy  to  cognitive  behav- 
iour therapy  to  medication.  After 
extensive  screening,  the  Blue  Sky 
Project  administers  an  antidepres- 
sant that  increases  serotonin  lev- 
els, thereby  increasing  pleasurable 
moods.  This  is  ideal  for  participants 
who  are  experiencing  their  first 
episode  of  depression.  This  treat- 
ment works  quicker  than  cognitive 
behavioural  therapy  in  improving 
concentration  and  memory,  which 
is  beneficial  to  students  who  are  ex- 
periencing trouble  in  school. 


The  cost  of  sadness 

Depression  is  predicted  to  be  the  sec- 
ond leading  cause  of  disability  world- 
wide by  2020.  Harkness  hopes  the 
project  will  raise  awareness  about  the 
cost  of  early-onset  depression. 

"In  Canada  we  spend  about  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  on  depression  in  costs  of 
direct  treatment  and  indirect  costs 
through  loss  of  productivity.  Most  of 
this  cost  is  borne  by  people  with  re- 
current chronic  depression.  So,  again, 
if  we  can  figure  out  how  depression 
occurs  early  on,  we  can  help  to  inter- 
vene, which  will  save  all  of  us  a  lot  of 
heartache  and  money,"  said  Hark- 
ness. 

Understanding  what  causes  depres- 


sion's onset  could  help  refine  treat- 
ment, which  is  currently  only  60  to 
70  per  cent  effective.  Harkness  and 
Bagby  believe  that  this  number  can 
be  bettered  with  increased  research 
on  young  adults  through  early  detec- 
tion, adequate  provision  of  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  future  recurrences. 
After  that,  nothing  but  blue  skies. 


Blue  Sky  Project  contact 
infoimation: 

Telephone:  (416)  979-4294 
E-mail:  blueskyproject@camh.net 
Web  site:  www.blueskyproject.ca 


//DEPRESSION  BY  THE  NUMBERS 


•  In  the  United  Kingdom,  anti- 
depressant use  increased  234 
per  cent  from  1992  to  2002. 

•  In  1992, 1.7  percent  of  people  in 
France  were  prescribed  anti- 
depressants. This  number  rose 
to  3.5  per  cent  in  2002. 

•  In  2004, 7.2  per  cent  of 
British  Columbians  used 
antidepressants. 

•  It  is  recommended  that  anti- 
depressants be  used  for  four  to 
six  months  after  symptoms  have 
resolved,  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

•  Postpartum  depression  occurs  in 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  women  who 
have  given  birth. 

•  In  Canada,  1.35  million  people 
are  affected  by  depression. 

•  Before  age  40,  depression 
affects  seven  to  18  per  cent  of 
people  worldwide. 


•  Roughly  twice  as  many  females 
are  diagnosed  and  receive 
treatment  for  clinical  depression, 
although  this  imbalanced  ratio  is 
decreasing. 

•  The  average  age  of  onset  for 
major  depression  is  25. 

•  Men  aged  20  to  64  who  have 
experienced  a  divorce  or 
separation  are  six  times  more 
likely  to  experience  depression, 
compared  to  men  who  remain 
married. 

•  Heart  attack  sufferers  are  four 
times  more  likely  to  die  if  they 
are  experiencing  depression. 

•  Approximately  8  percent  of 
American  teenagers  suffer  from 
depression. 

•  Only  80  per  cent  of  those 
suffering  from  depression 
actively  seek  help. 


THE    FIELDS    INSTITUTE    FOR  RESEARCH 
IN    MATHEMATICAL    SCIENCES    IS  PLEASED 
TO    ANNOUNCE  THE 

Nathan  ^  BeATRici  Kiyfiti 
Public  Lecturbs  in 

Mathematics  &  Social  Sciences 
Speaker:  Jon  Kleinberg 

Professor  of  Computer  Science 
Cornell  University 

October  30, 2007  -  6:00pm 

The  Geography  of  Social  InformajjonNetworks 

KoFFLER  Institute,  569  Spadina  Avenue,  Room  KP  108 
www.fields.utoronto.ca/programs/scientific/keyfitz_lecturcs/ 

The  rapid  evolution  of  the  on-line  world  over  the  past  decade  represents  a  blending  of 
social  and  technological  networks,  and  it  is  changing  the  ways  in  which  we  interact  with 
information  and  with  each  other.  It  is  also  the  leading  edge  of  a  revolution  in 
measurement,  with  the  digital  traces  of  on-line  interaction  enabling  the  study  of  social 
processes  at  unprecedented  levels  of  scale  and  resoluhon.  Making  sense  of  this  kind  of 
data,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  networks  we  inhabit,  raise  many  new  questions  —  among 
them,  how  to  synthesize  ii\formation  when  there  are  a  billion  sources  providing  it;  how  to 
reason  about  privacy  in  a  world  where  almost  every  transaction  is  recorded;  emd  how  to 
develop  the  scientific  principles  that  can  relate  individual  behavior  to  global  properties  of 
large  populations.  The  resulting  challenges  require  new  ideas  in  mathematics,  computmg, 
and  the  social  sciences,  and  point  to  opportunities  at  the  emerging  interface  of  these 
disciplines.  


Where  Ideas 
Come  to  Life 


MaRS  is  leading  Canada's  innovation 
mission,  translating  the  discoveries  of  top 
scientists,  researchers  and  inventors  into 
successful  global  conrtpanies. 

Join  the  MaRS  community  -  through  our 
dynamic  events,  programming  and  business 
advisory  services  -  and  tap  Into  the 
knowledge  you  need  to  grow. 

Upcoming  Events 


Wed.  Oct.  31 
to  Wed.  May  14 

5:30-6:30  pm 
MaRS  Auditorium 

FREE 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP  101 

This  non-credit  course  is  designed  to 
introduce  members  of  the  research 
community  to  issues  relating  to  starting 
and  growing  a  technology-based  business. 
It  is  targeted  to  graduate  students, 
post-docs,  faculty,  technicians  and 
others  active  in  research  in  biological 
and  physical  sciences  and  engineering. 
The  series  will  offer  lectures  on  a  range 
of  topics  including  financing,  defining 
markets,  hiring  teams  and  protecting 
intellectual  property.  No  prior  knowledge 
of  business  is  required. 


MaRS  Centre  Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 

101  College  Street  College  Street  and  University  Avenue 

Toronto,  Ontario  *  Subway  &  streetcar  access 

416.673.8100  •  Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth  Street 


O 


Registration  required  at  www.marsdd.com/ent101 
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Didn't  do  it  Justice 


Red-hot  Parisian  electro  duo  fail  to  impress 


CONCERT  REVIEW 


Justice 


Friday,  October  19 


Circa 


Rating:  VV 


Andrew  Nelson 


Unless  you've  been  living  in  a  hole  the 
last  few  months,  you  already  knew  that 
Ed  Banger's  flagship  electro  duo,  Jus- 
tice, made  a  sold-out  stop  at  the  newly 
opened  Circa  nightclub  this  past  Friday. 
What  you  probably  didn't  know  is  that  if 
you  have  their  album  Cmss  and  a  Craig- 
slist  account,  you  could  have  heard  "the 
show"  and  been  $60  richer. 

The  set  itself  strayed  little  from  the 
album,  which  really  makes  one  wonder 
what  the  live  show  is  for.  That  said.  Cross 
is  an  excellent  album.  If  you've  never 
heard  it,  you  should  buy  it  immediately. 

Known  for  their  heavy  rock  influence 
and  flashing  white  cross  jammed  among 
an  excessive  stack  of  unused  electron- 
ics, the  aesthetic  for  a  crazy  dance  par- 
ty was  well  represented.  Unfortunately, 
the  extremely  overcrowded  mosh  pit 
could  only  squirm  as  kids  attempted  to 
"D.A.N.C.E."  while  couch-surfing  VIPs 
apathetically  looked  on  from  an  aquari- 
um invaslvely  perched  beside  the  stage. 
In  fact,  it  may  have  been  in  this  very 
aquarium  that  the  duo  sat  for  the  unan- 
nounced hour-and-a-half  delay  following 
Aussie  openers  Midnight  Juggernauts. 

Bringing  their  recent  album  Dysto- 
pia to  their  first-ever  Canadian  appear- 
ance, Midnight  Juggernauts  played  an 


Xavier  de  Rosnay  (left),  and  Gaspard  Auge,  better  known  as  electro  duo  Justice,  played  at  Circa  last  Friday. 


energetic,  dance-inflected  rock  set  fit- 
ting for  the  Halloween  season.  Slowly 
but  surely,  the  unexpectedly  sparse 
crowd  warmed  up  to  their  set,  and 
by  the  time  the  "Juggerz"  jammed  out 
their  final  tune.  Circa  was  certainly 
rammed  to  capacity. 


The  show  was  originally  booked 
at  the  neighbouring  Republik  night- 
club but  was  moved  to  Circa  in  a 
failed  attempt  to  comfortably  accom- 
modate the  overwhelming  demand 
for  tickets.  In  the  giant  building  for- 
merly known  as  Lucid,  Circa  is  in- 


ternational club  mastermind  Peter 
Gatien's  recent  contribution  to  the 
Toronto  scene.  But  set  deep  in  dirty 
clubland,  groping  ran  rampant,  and  I 
witnessed  least  one  fight  before  leav- 
ing the  area. 
Ultimately,  all  the  necessary  tools 


were  present  to  create  an  excellent 
show,  but  enduring  the  long,  sober- 
ing delay  amongst  the  high-density 
clubber  crowd  caused  even  the  true 
Justice  fans  to  resort  to  having  one 
more  cigarette  and  then  watching  the 
show  from  the  back. 


Reviving  a  remake 


Writer  Harold  Pinter  re-writes  Sleuth  Uom  scratch 


Radheyan  Simonpillai 

FILM  CRITIC 


Leave  it  to  a  TIFF  audience  member 
to  make  the  connection  between 
cinematic  past  and  present,  quip- 
ping, "What's  it  all  about?"  in  a 
post-screening  Q&A  session  for  the 
recent  update  of  Anthony  Shaffer's 
play.  Sleuth.  It's  a  reference  to  Alfie,  in 
which  Sleuth  stars  Michael  Caine  and 
Jude  Law  had  each  played  the  titular 
character. 

"Me  and  Michael  (Caine)  had  never 
noticed  that,"  admitted  Jude  Law  at 
a  recent  festival  interview.  Director 
Kenneth  Branagh  and  Michael  Caine 
also  pleading  ignorance. 

Additionally,  ask  any  of  the  three 
Brit  thespians  about  the  relevance  of 
Sleuth's  revisions  penned  by  the  Icon- 


ic playwright  Harold  Pinter,  and  they 
would  likely  reply:  "I  don't  know." 

"Because  Harold  never  gives  us 
any  answers,"  Law  explained,  "I 
never  pushed  for  any.  I  rather  enjoy 
saying  'I  don't  know.'  That  kind  of 
ambiguity  is  very  Pinter." 

Harold  Pinter  (the  notable  force 
behind  such  classics  as  The  Dumb 
Waiter,  No  Man's  Land  and  The  Care- 
taker) is  known  for  his  mesmerizing 
ambiguities,  re-wrote  Sleuth  in  its 
entirety  (the  original  was  made  in 
1972)  to  avoid  churning  out  yet  an- 
other banal  remake. 

The  story,  however,  remains  the 
same — in  order  to  cope  with  his 
wife's  affair  with  a  young  playboy 
Milo  Tindle  (Law),  millionaire  crime 
novelist  Andrew  Wyke  (Caine)  in- 
vites his  rival  over  to  his  mansion  for 


a  dignified  tete-a-tete.  What  unfolds 
is  a  ruthless  game  of  dominance 
and  wits,  with  Caine  taking  over  ex- 
actly where  he  left  off  (he  originally 
played  the  role  of  Tindle). 

Law,  who  moonlights  on  Sleuth  as 
producer,  insists  that  he  recruited 
Harold  Pinter  in  order  to  break  new 
ground. 

"When  Harold  agreed,"  Law  re- 
called, "he  made  it  clear  that  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  an  adaptation. 
He  was  going  to  take  it  somewhere 
absolutely  new.  So  when  I  started,  I 
really  felt  like  1  was  creating  a  new 
character." 

That  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
case,  as  Caine  asserted  that  Sleuth 
is  definitely  no  remake.  "There's  no 
sense  of  remaking  anything,"  de- 
fended Caine.  "If  Law  had  brought 


Michael  Caine  (Left)  stars  in  both  the  1972  and  2007  versions  of  Sleuth,  this  time  opposite 
Jude  Law. 


me  the  script  by  Tony  Schaffer  and 
said  we  were  going  to  remake  this,  I 
wouldn't  be  in  it.  What  brought  me 
into  it  was  the  script  by  Pinter." 

Though  none  of  the  collaborators 
wished  to  speak  for  Pinter's  inten- 
tions. Law  understood  why  Sleuth 
today  would  be  relevant  for  modern 
audiences.  "I  think  what  interested 
me  as  a  producer  was  just  this  no- 
tion of  two  men  fighting,  why  men 
fight,  why  we  return  to  this  animal 
atavistic  primal  urge.  We  almost 
forget  the  thing  we're  fighting  over. . . 
(and  yet)  men  still  fight." 

Caine,  on  the  other  hand,  would 


rather  not  dwell  when  preparing  to 
play  a  role.  "The  character  wouldn't 
be  thinking  about  that.  If  your  wife 
is  being  unfaithful,  you  wouldn't  be 
thinking  about  current  affairs.  You'd 
be  thinking  about  her  affair." 

Part  of  Caine's  willful  oblivion 
when  reading  further  into  the  script 
likely  stems  from  his  absolute  regard 
for  Pinter,  who  happens  to  be  a  long- 
time friend.  "You  don't  ad-lib  with 
Pinter,"  Caine  warned.  "He  sends  out 
hit  men." 

Sleuth  opens  in  Toronto  October  26 
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Writers  Wanted. 

Write  for  Arts  &  Entertainment! 
Contact  review@thevarsity.ca. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


*  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 
«  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

*  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

« Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

Q  Oxford 

,m»^  SEMINARS 

416.924.3240 /1.800.?79-1??9 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


Blood  Caris  about  a  car  that  runs  on 
blood,  get  it? 


Graduate  Studies 
Showcase  2007 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3 

University  Community  Centre 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario 
1-4p.m. 

•  Meet  with  leading  researchers 
and  current  Master's  and  PhD 
students  from  more  than  1 20 
programs 

•  See  what  makes  us  one 
of  Canada's  top  research 
institutions 

•  Discover  the  excitement  and 
rewards  of  being  a  Western 
graduate  student 

For  further  information  contact 
Clare  Tattersall:  ctatter3@uwo.c, 

To  register  visit: 

grad.uwo.ca 


The  University  of 
Western  Ontario 


Reel  Dark 


We  review  the  creepy  absurdity  that  was  the  After  Dark  film  fest 


Erin  DeCoste,  Andrew  Nelson  

The  second  annual  After  Dark  Film 
Festival  wraps  up  today  after  delight- 
ing Toronto  audiences  with  its  strong 
line  up  of  horror  and  sci-fi  flicks.  Run- 
ning out  of  the  Bloor  Cinema  and  U 
of  T's  Innis  Town,  hall  After  Dark  fea- 
tured 50  feature  and  short  films  and 
even  incorporated  a  full-out  zombie 
walk  into  the  festivities.  Here  are  The 
Varsity's  highlights  from  After  Dark. 

Audience  of  One  (Dir  Mike  Jacobs) 

Ten  years  after  he  sees  his  first  movie, 
The  Lion  King,  at  the  age  of  40,  San 
Francisco  Pentecostal  pastor  Richard 
Gazowsky  receives  a  message  from 
God  to  become  a  filmmaker.  He  then 
begins  work  on  his  first  feature.  Grav- 
ity: The  Shadow  of  Joseph,  a  biblical 
sci-fi  epic.  This  film — like  a  Christian 
Lost  in  La  Mancha — is  the  cataclys- 
mic outcome  of  this  project,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  something  like 
Jesus  Camp  meets  Star  Wars.  A  series 
of  disastrous  events,  and  no  backup 
plan,  has  the  pious  crew  putting  more 
and  more  of  their  faith  in  God  to  "pro- 
vide a  solution."  Although  at  times  it 
seems  only  the  documentary's  music 
is  what's  leading  you  to  believe  you're 
witnessing  failure,  a  quick  one-liner 
shot  of  Gazowsky  at  work  will  imme- 
diately clarify  any  doubts  of  impend- 
ing disaster.  One  can't  help  but  feel 
sorry  for  laughing  at  Gazowsky's  deep 
and  utter  naivete,  hoping  for  a  quick 
and  painless  end  to  his  delusions  of 
grandeur.  However,  Gazowsky's  out- 
rageous proposals  for  the  future  of  his 
church  leave  you  no  choice  but  to  af- 
firm his  insanity.— ANDREW  NELSON 

Rating:  WW 


Aaclii&Ssipak(d\r.  Jo  Beom-Jin) 

Action-packed  is  an  understate- 
ment. In  the  not-too-distant  future, 
fecal  matter  is  the  fossil  fuel  of 
choice.  Rewarding  citizens  with  an 
addictive  treat  for  every  "contribu- 
tion" to  the  energy  shortage  results 
in  an  underground  trade  of  these 
goodies,  in  turn  leading  to  all-out 
gang  warfare.  The  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous intensity  of  this  fast-paced  ani- 
mated feature  leaves  you  little  time 
to  consider  how  the  "good  guys" 
are  going  to  "get  out  of  this  one."  Al- 
though the  action  scenes  dominate 
the  ninety  minutes,  an  outrageous 
but  logical  plot  follows  close  be- 
hind, sporting  a  filthy  sense  of  hu- 
mour. Holding  nothing  back  when 
it  comes  to  toilet  talk  and  gore,  Aa- 
chi  &  Ssipak  is  an  animated  Taran- 
tino-style  gangster  flick  driven  by 
Matrix-esque  action  scenes,  and  is 
entertaining  to  say  the  least. — AN 

Rating:  WW  V 


(Dir.  Peter  Ricq) 

Screened  prior  to  Aachi  &  Ssipak, 
GUtch  is  a  well-directed  and  capti- 
vating animated  short,  just  long  and 
quiet  enough  to  convey  a  haunting 
perspective  of  reality.  A  random 
glitch  in  a  virtual  world  leaves  the 
protagonist  in  an  unbelievable, 
mainly  mechanical  reality  in  which 
penguin-like  blobs  threaten  his  ex- 
istence.— AN 

Rating:  WVW 


Blood  Car  (On  Mex  On) 

Imagine  this  near  future:  gas  prices 
are  ridiculously  high  and  no  one, 
not  even  the  rich,  can  afford  to 
drive.  Enter  Archie,  a  vegan  kinder- 
garten teacher  desperate  to  find  an 
alternative  fuel  to  impress  the  slut- 
ty  girl  at  the  meat  booth  in  town. 
An  accident  leads  Archie  to  dis- 
cover that  blood,  especially  human 
blood,  springs  his  car  to  life.  Thus 
launches  a  dark,  humourous,  and 
disgustingly  gory  storyline.  The 
comedic  timing  is  spot  on,  and  the 
acting  captures  the  mood  perfectly. 
However,  the  plot  lags  a  bit  and  the 
ending,  though  funny,  lacks  direc- 
tion. Blood  Car  aims  to  comment 
on  society's  over-reliance  on  fossil 
fuels,  and  our  increasing  laziness 
through  a  good  old-fashioned  blood 
bath.  This  flick  is  worthwhile  see 
for  horror  fans  who  like  their  guts 
served  with  a  side  of  humour  and 
political  criticism. — Erin  DeCoste 

Rating:  VWv 


Terror  on  3918     Mathieu  Fontaine) 

Screened  prior  to  Audience  of  One, 
this  creative  little  short  demon- 
strates a  talented  filmmaker's  abil- 
ity to  create  a  story  of  intergalactic 
proportions  with  a  budget  smaller 
than  a  student's  bank  account.  So 
inventive  and  well  put-together,  one 
can't  help  but  think  of  kids  at  play  in 
adult  bodies. — AN 


Rating:  WVW 
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//FRESHLY  PRESSED 


Tin  Bangs  -My  Wife  is  so  i5o/Ecf(lndependent) 

On  their  new  EP,  My  Wife  is  so  Bored,  Tin  Bangs  encapsulates  all  its  Brit 
pop  and  70s  punk  influences  into  a  brief  ten  minutes.  For  a  local  band,  Tin 
Bangs  has  left  a  considerable  impression  on  the  indie  music  scene  interna- 
tionally, opening  for  bands  like  Art  Brut,  the  Killers,  and  Editors.  My  Wife 
is  so  Bored  consists  of  three  songs,  all  with  repetitive  guitar  riffs  and  fast 
drums.  "Shit  Disco"  provides  an  energetic  start  with  dominating  guitar 
chords  from  the  first  second  to  the  last.  "Animal  Mother"  has  a  catchier 
chorus,  and  incorporates  even  heavier  guitar  riffs.  "Nervous  Now"  ends 
the  short  EP  with  three  minutes  of  pent-up  energy  and  the  Marco  Polo 
shouting  of  "Are  you  nervous  now?"  Even  the  most  unconscious  listener 
is  forced  to  anticipate  what's  ahead,  but  the  song  ends  abruptly.  What  just 
happened?  With  the  popularity  of  Arctic  Monkeys,  Art  Brut,  and  Tokyo 
Police  Club,  it's  not  surprising  that  Tin  Bangs  has  quickly  emerged  onto 
the  alternative  music  scene.  Listeners  will  like  this  EP  for  its  high  energy, 
but  probably  won't  put  it  on  if  its  influences  are  within  reach. 
—JACQUELINE  CHAN 

Rating:  VVV 


Keren  Ann  -  Keren  Ann  (Blue  Note) 

After  having  spent  seven  years  perfecting  her  art  in  locations  around  the 
world,  Keren  Ann  returns  with  her  fifth  solo  album,  the  self-titled  Keren 
Ann.  With  a  rawness  analogous  to  Cat  Power,  and  electronic  mixes  com- 
parable to  those  on  Wilco's  Yankee  Hotel  Foxtrot,  Keren  Ann's  latest  is 
an  emotional  journey  through  heartache,  anger,  and  understanding.  The 
album  begins  with  calculated  movements,  precise  and  accurate,  as  Keren 
Ann  conceals  her  desperation.  As  the  album  progresses,  she  diverges 
into  emotional  heartache  in  "Lay  your  head  down"  and  "The  Harder  Ships 
of  the  World."  The  journey  advances  into  resentment  nicely  represented 
with  heavy  drumming  in  "It  Ain't  No  Crime."  The  second  half  mixes  static 
sound  and  feedback,  with  piano  and  echoed  vocals.  "Caspia"  concludes 
the  album  and  is  the  only  up-tempo  instrumental.  Wrap  up  the  tears, 
'cause  it's  time  to  go. — JC 


Rating:  WW 
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HELP  WANTED; 


SERVICES 


WORK  AT  SUMMER  CAMP  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Specialists  needed!  Tennis,  Lifeguards, 
Ropes,  Hockey,  Gymnastics,  Arts,  Sports 
and  more!  Apply  online  at  canadiancamp- 
staff.com 


THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 

With  bathroom  and  kitchen  is  available 
immediately  on  a  quiet  street  .5  minutes 
from  Bloor/Bathurst  Subway  station.  It  can 
be  shared.  No  pets  and  no  smokers.  Very 
quietenvironment.  For  information  phone 
(416)  535-4295. 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy,  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email  cus- 
tomessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 


TUTORINGI 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


FANTASTIC  MOPED 

Tomos  moped.  Brand  new.  Motorbike 
style.  Less  than  25Kms.  lOOKms  per  litre. 
Park  anywhere.  Originally  $3500.  Yours 
for  $2000  (extras).  Call  Bill  (905)  274-8064. 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (41 6) -785-8898. 


EDITINi 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
addttional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave, 
Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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Kicking  it  into  high  gear 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


With  their  first  playoff  match-up  slated 
against  Carleton,  the  second-seeded 
women's  soccer  team  from  Toronto 
is  full  of  confidence  and  optimism 
as  they  prepare  for  a  Saturday  show- 
down with  the  Ravens:  "We  have  nine 
wins  on  the  year  and  only  one  loss," 
said  Blues  coach  Beth  McCharles.  "We 
have  a  couple  more  ties  than  1  would 
like,  but  our  confidence  is  high.  The 
girls  believe  they  can  do  it  and  that's 
what  you  want  as  a  coach." 

The  team  ended  the  season  on  a 
strong  note  with  a  win  and  a  tie  over 
the  weekend,  clinching  second  place 
in  their  conference  (9-1-6)  just  behind 
the  top-seeded  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  (13- 
2-1).  The  Blues  are  lead  again  this 
season  by  second-year  midfielder 
Erica  Basso,  who  is  tied  for  second 
in  the  OUA  with  nine  goals,  includ- 
ing one  in  the  team's  win  over  RMC 
over  the  weekend.  Against  the  Pala- 
dins, the  Blues  faced  an  early  deficit 
as  two  questionable  calls  helped  put 
the  team  down  2-0.  But  Toronto  would 
remain  patient  and  follow  their  game 
plan,  scoring  five  unanswered  goals 
to  take  the  contest.  Briony  Demott 
would  score  the  go-ahead  goal  for  the 
Blues  in  the  thirty-eighth  minute  of 
the  game,  giving  her  four  on  the  sea- 
son (second  most  on  the  team). 

The  win  showed  a  lot  of  character 
on  the  part  of  the  Blues,  which  should 
certainly  serve  them  well  as  they  face 
the  high  pressure  situations  of  the 
post-season. 

"You  know  it  was  a  great  game  to 
go  into  the  playoffs  with,"  said  Mc- 
Charles. "We  weren't  playing  three  of 
our  starters  because  of  yellow  cards 
and  injuries  and  just  resting.  We  had 
some  good  moments  and  not-so-good 
moments,  but  the  girls  played  with 
heart  today." 

It  is  this  combination  of  talent  and 
drive  that  has  led  to  much  of  the 
team's  success  this  year.  Standout 
performances  by  Basso,  as  well  as 
third-year  goal  keeper  Mary  Anne 
Barnes,  who  finished  the  year  with  a 


Women's  soccer  amped  up  for  start  of  post-season 


Toronto  striker  Christine  Fantozzi  (left),  fights  to  regain  possesion  from  an  Ottawa  player  during  Sunday's  game. 


nil-nil  shutout  of  Ottawa  in  the  week- 
end finale,  have  given  the  Blues  a 
strong  core  of  players  to  build  from. 
For  Barnes  it  was  her  eleventh  shutout 
of  the  year,  helped  along  the  way  by  a 
great  defence,  including  Blues  captain 
Katie  Hill,  who  earned  much  praise 
from  her  coach  following  the  Ottawa 
game:  "Katie  Hill  played  a  great  game. 
She's  really  stepped  up  as  the  leader 
of  the  team  in  her  final  regular  season 
match  for  Toronto."  Sunday's  game 
against  Ottawa  was  a  tight  defensive 
affair,  which  allowed  Hill  and  the  Blues 
back-line  to  shine  again.  It  was  also  an 
excellent  test  of  how  far  this  team  has 
come  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  Blues  started  the  season  with  a 
five  game  unbeaten  streak  only  to  fall 
to  the  Gee-Gees  in  the  sixth  match  2- 
0.  This  time  around,  the  Blues  showed 
they  were  just  as  good,  and  perhaps 


better,  than  the  conference  leaders: 
"Ottawa  placed  second  in  the  OUA 
and  they're  one  of  the  top  ranked 
teams  in  Canada,"  said  Hill.  "They're 
a  hard  team  to  play  against,  but  today 
for  the  most  part  we  outplayed  them 
and  we  could  have  easily  come  up 
with  the  win." 

This  is  Hill's  final  season  with  the 
Blues,  as  she  plans  to  apply  for  teach- 
ers' college  next  year.  How  the  team 
will  be  able  to  replace  her  leadership 
is  not  something  they  have  much  time 
to  think  about  now.  Their  focus  will  be 
on  making  sure  Hill's  swan  song  is  a 
memorable  one.  After  all,  what  would 
be  a  better  memento  than  an  OUA 
gold  medal  in  women's  soccer? 

In  order  to  achieve  the  gold  they 
will  most  likely  have  to  go  through  the 
same  Gee-Gee's  team  they  played  to 
a  draw  just  this  past  Sunday,  a  chal- 


lenge McCharles  welcomes: 

"In  the  past,  Ottawa  played  a  pos- 
session style  of  game,  but  this  year 
they're  playing  through  the  back  a  lot 
more,  and  more  of  a  direct  style.  It's 
not  a  big  problem  for  us  because  we 
have  a  good  defensive  line,  and  our 
back-line  plays  well  with  the  ball  in 
the  air." 

As  far  as  the  playoffs  go,  Ottawa 
won't  be  the  only  team  in  the  mix. 
Carleton  (9-5-2)  will  surely  provide 
the  Blues  with  stiff  competition  in 
Saturday's  OUA  quarter-final.  The  af- 
ternoon game  will  be  the  team's  first 
playoff  match  at  the  new  Varsity  Cen- 
tre. Toronto  is  2-0  in  both  their  games 
against  the  Raven's  this  season,  but 
both  were  close  games  ending  1-0  in 
favour  of  the  Blues. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  the  Blues 
have  to  play  their  possession  game 


//FOOTY  FANS  UNITE! 


WOMEN'S  SOCCER 
Toronto  vs  Carleton 
OUA  Quarter-Final 
Saturday,  October  27 
Varsity  Centre 
Show  you're  true  blue. 
Come  support  our  team 
as  they  attempt  to  fly  by 
the  Ravens. 


and  be  strong  on  the  back-line  they've 
exhibited  all  year:  "If  we  play  the  way 
we're  capable,  we  should  have  no 
problem,"  McCharles  explained.  "We 
just  need  to  capitalize  on  their  wing 
play  and  we'll  be  successful." 

Regardless  of  what  happens  this 
weekend,  the  season  has  been  a  suc- 
cess for  women's  soccer.  As  Blues 
midfielder  Briony  Demott  stated  re- 
cently: "Our  second-place  standing 
is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  our 
women's  soccer  program.  We  have 
been  nationally  ranked  at  least  three 
different  times  over  the  course  of  our 
season  as  one  of  the  top  teams  in  the 
entire  CIS.  This  year  was  also  one  for 
the  record  books  as  our  women's  soc- 
cer team  earned  the  first  win  ever  at 
the  new  Varsity  Stadium,  and  contin- 
ued our  streak  by  being  undefeated 
at  home  all  year." 

In  a  season  of  firsts.  Coach  Mc- 
Charles will  hope  to  add  one  more 
first  in  her  four  years  at  the  helm:  a 
medal.  Last  season,  the  Blues  did  not 
make  it  past  the  quarter-finals,  los- 
ing to  the  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  2-0. 
In  2007,  the  Blues  will  hope  to  be  the 
golden  ones. 


Cold  relief 

Men's  ice  hockey  wins  first  game  of  the  season 


Brian  O'Neill 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


Men's  hockey  (1-3)  has  had  a  less- 
than-stellar  opening  season.  After 
dropping  their  first  three  games  to 
Guelph,  Brock,  and  York,  the  Blues 
hoped  to  get  on  the  right  track  against 
University  of  Ontario  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology this  past  Friday  at  Varsity 
Arena.  Led  by  Mark  Heatley  with  two 
goals  and  an  assist,  the  Blues  downed 
UOIT  3-1. 

While  the  sluggish  opening  games 
may  be  worrisome  after  an  OUA  semi- 
final berth  last  year,  coach  Darren 
Lowe  said  that  the  slow  start  is  caused 
more  by  team  inconsistency  than  a 
lack  of  chemistry  or  experience. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  young  players  and 


two  first-year  goalies.  We've  blown  a 
2-0  lead  and  we  completely  outplayed 
York  on  Wednesday  but  just  couldn't 
score.  Tonight  we  played  well,  which 
was  something  we  haven't  been  able 
to  do  for  a  full  sixty  minutes.  "These 
guys  have  a  lot  of  pride.  We  lost  our 
first  three  but  they  are  a  resilient 
group  and  they  didn't  fold  in  the  tent.  I 
hope  this  gets  us  rolling,"  said  Lowe. 

The  Blues  played  well  from  the  start 
on  Friday,  as  Heatley  scored  short- 
handed  2:29  into  the  first  period,  set- 
ting the  tempo  for  a  strong  Blues  per- 
formance that  put  up  a  season-high  41 
shots  on  net. 

Heatley  netted  his  second  goal  of 
the  night  on  a  Blues  power  play,  go- 
ing five-hole  on  a  two-on-one  after  a 
neutral  zone  feed  from  defenseman 
Brendan  Sherrard. 


Though  the  Blues  only  got  one 
power  play  goal,  they  moved  the  puck 
well  to  the  points  and  behind  the  net, 
keeping  possession  mostly  in  the 
UOIT  zone. 

"Our  first  unit  is  all  players  from  last 
year  so  they  are  familiar  with  each 
other.  The  only  new  guy,  you  can  say, 
is  [Eddie]  Snetzinger  who  is  replacing 
Robichaud,"  said  coach  Lowe.  "We 
would  like  our  second  unit  to  get  up  to 
speed  though.  In  the  end  you  just  got 
to  get  the  puck  in  the  net." 

Anthony  Pallotta  scored  with  35 
seconds  left  in  the  second  on  a  one- 
timer  pass  from  Heatley,  who  made  a 
backhand  pass  from  the  right  corner 
Pallotta  received  the  pass  in  the  slot 
and  went  high  glove  side,  giving  the 
Blues  a  3-0  lead  going  into  the  second 
intermission. 


The  Blues  showed  signs  of  a  domi- 
nant offensive  team  with  good  puck 
control  and  pressure,  but  their  su- 
premacy didn't  last  for  the  full  sixty 
minutes.  The  team  showed  lapses, 
mainly  on  the  breakout,  which  was 
sloppy  at  times  and  caused  poor 
giveaways  in  the  neutral  zone . 

Regardless,  goaltender  Andrew 
Martin  picked  up  the  victory  with 
a  strong  outing,  stopping  29  of  30 
UOIT  shots.  The  only  way  to  score 
on  Martin,  it  seemed,  was  to  run  him 
over — which  Ridgebacks'  Brent  Con- 
nolly did,  halfway  through  the  third 
on  a  loose  puck  in  the  Blues  crease. 

"Martin  played  sharp  tonight.  He's 
really  starting  to  get  used  to  the 
style  and  level  of  play,"  Lowe  said. 

"We  know  that  UOIT  is  a  physical 
team  and  I  didn't  have  a  problem 
with  the  crashing  of  the  net,"  Lowe 
added.  "That's  something  coaches 
want  to  see.  That's  what  I  want  our 
guys  to  do." 

The  Blues  look  to  gain  some  ground 
at  their  next  two  home  games, 
against  Queen's  on  Oct.  26  and  Royal 
Military  College  on  Oct.  27. 


//MEN'S  HOCKEY  SCHEDULE 


October  26, 2007 

7:30  p.m.  Queen's  vs.  Toronto 

October  27,2007 

7:30  p.m.RMC  vs.  Toronto 

November  16, 2007 

7:30  p.m.  UQTR  vs.  Toronto 

November  17, 2007-10-03 

7:30  p.m.  Concordia  vs.  Toronto 

November  30, 2007 

7:30  p.m.  Carleton  vs.  Toronto 

December  1,2007 

7:30  p.m.  McGill  vs.  Toronto 

December  2, 2007 

4:00  p.m.  Ottawa  vs.  Toronto 

*ALL  DATES  HOME  GAMES 
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^^A  guy  actually 
licked  me  in  a 
subway  station 
once.  And  no, 
I  did  not  ask 
him  to 

SEE  "PRIVACY" -PAGE  6 


science 


Halloween  night  is  widely  known 
as  sugar's  day  in  the  sun.  Do 
your  homework  on  sweet,  sweet 
candy.. .  .before  it's  too  late? 

SEE  'THE SWEETEST' -PAGE  10 


a&e 


We  hang  with  graphic  novelist  Adrian 
Tomine  at  the  International  Festival 
of  Authors 

SEE  SHORTCOMINGS' -PAGE  8 


sports 


SOCCER  BAWL:  Blues  soccer's 
playoff  season  ends  in  tears 

SEE  "RAIN.  SWEAT... "-PAGE  13 


what's  up? 

Halloween  Bash  of  Doooiti:  Feat.  DJ  Yowzer, 
DJ  Jackrabbit  and  Jason  Momeau.  Oct.  31, 6  p.m. 
Gladstone  Hotel,  1214  Queen  St.  W.  $5 
Halloween  Whorer  Redux:  If  the  Rocky 
Horror  Picture  Show  sells  out,  check 
these  glam  rock  tarts.  Oct.  31, 9  p.m.  El 
Mocambo,  Spadina  and  College.  $7  with 
costume  $10  w/o 
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Falun  Gong 
makes  noise 

Demonstrators  decry  Communist  government 
at  Chinese  embassy,  move  en  masse  to 
Dundas  Square  to  stage  rally 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Over  500  demonstrators  blocked  the 
right  lanes  of  St.  George,  Bloor,  and 
Yonge  streets  on  Sunday  to  protest  the 
Chinese  Communist  party's  treatment 
of  Falun  Gong  practitioners. 

Organized  by  the  Global  Human 
Rights  Torch  Relay,  an  international 
campaign  created  to  draw  attention  to 
China's  poor  human  rights  record,  the 
rally  aimed  to  push  the  Chinese  regime 
to  improve  its  human  rights  policies 
before  the  2008  Beijing  Olympics. 

The  HRTR  lit  its  flame  in  Athens  on 
9  Aug.  2007,  the  start  of  the  one-year 
countdown  of  the  2008  summer  Olym- 
pics. 

In  1999,  the  Communist  party's  lead- 
er, Jiang  Zemin,  banned  Falun  Gong  in 
China.  Since  then,  severe  persecution 
of  Falun  Gong  practicioners  has  raised 
international  alarm  and  a  push  for  hu- 
man rights.  Protest  organizers  claimed 


that  66  per  cent  of  torture  victims  in 
China  are  followers  of  the  Falun  Gong 
movement. 

In  2000,  Amnesty  International  re- 
leased a  statement  the  regime's  cam- 
paign bears  "an  eerie  resemblance  to 
the  horrific  attacks  against  the  Jewish 
people  in  Nazi  propaganda." 

The  Human  Rights  Walk-a-Thon  be- 
gan after  a  press  conference  at  the  To- 
ronto Chinese  Consulate  on  St.  George 
St.  set  off,  leading  marchers,  cheering 
"Free  free  Falun  Gong!,"  all  the  way  to 
Dundas  Square,  where  an  open  con- 
cert was  performed  until  evening,  at 
the  time  when  an  open  screen  movie. 
Good  and  Evil,  was  shown. 

Several  guests  also  spoke  out  against 
the  crimes  committed  against  the  Fa- 
lun Gong — including  the  Honourable 
Consulate  General  of  Estonia  for  To- 
ronto, Laas  Leivat. 

"We  thought  that  exposing  human 

SEE  FALUN' -PG  3 


GTA  food  bank  users  by  income 


1.8%:  Student  loans 


3.9%:  Other 


13.4%:  Job 


21.2%:  Pension 
or  insurance 


Source  Canadian  Association  of  Food  Banks 


Tricksters  treat  tots 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Halloween,  for  many,  is  a  ghoulish 
night  of  dressing  up,  staying  out, 
and,  most  importantly,  stocking  up 
on  free  candy. 

But,  other  children — who  make  up 
41  per  cent  of  food  bank  recipients,  ac- 


cording to  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Food  Banks — go  hungry. 

This  All  Hallows  Eve,  get  ready  to 
embrace  your  inner  child  and  once 
again  bang  on  your  neighbours'  doors 
for  victuals,  and  for  a  good  cause. 

The  Trick  or  Eat  food  drive  will  have 
costumed  students  roaming  univer- 

SEE  HUNGRY' -PG 3 
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£HART  HOUSE  K 
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open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


HOCKEY  NIGHT  AT 
HART  HOUSE 

Watch  the  Leafs  vs.  Capitals  on  the  big  screen. 
Oct  29  at  7:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 


INTUIT  WEDNESDAYS 

East  Common  Room  from  noon  -  Ipm 
THIS  WEEK:  "LGBTQ  Awareness". 
Meet  people  working  to  promote  dignity, 
respect,  and  intolerance  of  discrimination  and 
harassment.  Drop  in  &  find  out  how  you  can 
get  involved  on  campus. 


MIDDAY  MOSAICS 

Enjoy  live  classical  music  on  your  lunch  break. 
THISWEEK: Pianist  Valentin  Blomer 
Free.  Ught  refreshments.  All  welcome. 
Oct  3 1  at  IZnoon  in  the  Music  Room. 


Hart  House  Social  justice  Committee  Presents: 

TRICK  OR  EAT! 

A  new  spin  on  Hallowe'en! 
Get  dressed  up  in  your  costume  and  canvass  the 
neighborhood  to  collect  food  for  the  UofT  Food  Bank 
and  other  organizations  in  the  community. 
Wed.  Oct.  31 .  Register  today  at  www.trickoreatca. 


JAZZ  @  OSCARS 

New  York  City's  indie  pop  songbird, 
Jenny  Owen  Youngs,  wows  Hart 
House  this  Friday! 
Nov.  2nd  at  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


CLIMATE  CHANGE: 

Global  Problem,  Local  Action 

What  you  as  a  student  can  do! 

Interact  with  experts  from  the  city  and 
university  at  this  free  student  conference. 
Sot  Nov.  3rd  ~  9am  to  I  pm 
Reserve  your  spot  today  at  www.uofitix.ca  or 
4I6-978-8S49.  Free!  Ught  Lunch  Served! 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


Muslim  fashion  makes  a 
statement  nationwide 


Josh  Rubin  and  Naushad  All  Husein 

VARSITY  STAFF  

On  Thursday,  Oct  5.  Muslims  and 
non-Muslims  alike  were  seen  with 
their  hair  covered  in  headscarves  of 
various  shades  of  pink.  In  fact,  women 
all  over  the  country  donned  the  veil 
in  a  fight  against  Islamophobia  and 
breast  cancer. 

The  women  were  taking  part  in 
National  Pink  Hijab  Day,  which  saw 
similar  events  across  North  America 
raising  money  for  the  Susan  G.  Komen 
for  the  Cure  Foundation's  mission  to 
eliminate  breast  cancer,  and  raising 
awareness  about  the  culture  of  the 
hijab. 

"The  primary  objective  of  the  event 
was  to  raise  awareness  of  a  disease 
that  affects  all  women,  whether  they 
are  Muslim  or  not,"  said  Canadian  Is- 
lamic Congress  VP  Wahida  Valiante. 

Some,  however,  disagreed. 

"Very  often  people  attempt  to  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone:  promote 
their  religion  while  they  attempt  to  do 
something  good,"  said  Justin  Trottier, 
president  of  the  Freethought  Associa- 
tion of  Canada. 

Trottier  added  that,  while  breast 
cancer  was  a  terrible  disease,  pros- 
tate cancer  is  just  as  deadly  and  gets 
one-quarter  of  the  research  funding. 

Carlotta  James,  a  student  of  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Acia  Pacific 

SEE  'VEIL'-PG4 


IF  THE  SCARF  FITS:  Abby  Ralph,  the  president  of  Hillel  at  U  of  T  ties  one  on  in  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship at  Sid  Smith,  where  the  MSA  distributed  free  head  scarves  to  interested  and  curious  girls. 


//TALKING  HEADS 


The  United  Nations'  UNAIDS  program  has  denounced  the  Vatican's 
stance  on  condoms,  saying  it  leads  to  millions  of  AIDS  infections  in 
Latin  America.  What  do  you  think? 

IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


Carlos,  Hewly-arrived  immigrant:T\]e  disease 
rates  are  increasing,  so  it's  important  to  take  things 
seriously.  The  Vatican  should  not  act  layout. 


Ronke,  Srd-year  Human  Biology:  It's  a  difficult 
issue  to  consider.  There  are  pros  and  cons  on  both 
sides  but  the  UN  was  wrong. 


Mark,  4th-year  Music:W\\h  the  kind  of  power  the 
Vatican  wields,  they  need  to  be  responsible  for  the 
people  they  lead. 


Christina,  grad  student  In  Education:  It's  great. 
I  understand  tradition,  but  society  has  changed. 
Catholocism  can't  exist  without  healthy  parisioners. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


GOOD  IDEAS 
FUND 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
Contaa  jenifer.newcombe@.utoronto.ca. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


news@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  NEWS 


'HUNGRY'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

sity  neighbourhoods,  collecting  non- 
perishable  food  and  raising  awareness 
about  how  communities  can  help  feed 
those  in  need. 

U  of  T's  Trick  or  Eat  event  is  orga- 
nized by  the  Hart  House  Social  Jus- 
tice Committee  and  Meal  Exchange,  a 
student-founded  charity  that  tackles 
local  hunger.  Their  other  programs 
include  collecting  points  from  student 
meal  plans  to  purchase  food  and  gath- 
ering clothes  for  local  food  banks, 
shelters,  and  drop-in  centres. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  understand 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  hungry 
while  going  to  class,"  said  Pratima 
Arapakota,  HHSJC  executive  and  Trick 
or  Eat  coordinator. 


Trick  or  Eat  has  collected  over  $1.5 
million's  worth  of  food  on  50  campus- 
es nationwide  since  its  1993  launch, 
according  to  its  website.  Half  of  this 
year's  donations  will  go  to  the  U  of  T 
food  bank,  with  the  other  half  benefit- 
ing the  Scott  Mission,  a  non-denomi- 
national Christian  street  mission. 

So  skip  the  grown-ups'  bash  for  a 
couple  of  hours — ^you  can  party  any 
day  of  the  year  Strap  on  that  old 
Ghostbusters  gear  lurking  in  the  back 
of  your  closet  and  banish  a  real-life 
bogeyman — hunger 

To  volunteer,  email 
ut@mealexchange.com  or  show  up 
at  Hart  House  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  31, 
starting  at  5:30  p.m. 


FREE  h 

FALUN  GONG  ^ 

practitioners  and  supporters 


Protestors  stand  in  solidarity  outside  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Toronto. 


'FALUN' -CONTINUED  FROMPGl 

rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
eastern  bloc  was  a  difficult  job.  It  was 
much  much  easier  to  do  that  than  this 
today,"  said  Leivat  of  the  battle  against 
China's  regime,  and  making  reference 
to  his  incomparable  involvement  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Included  among  other  speakers  was 
Dr.  Gerry  Koffman,  a  Toronto  family 
physician,  and  the  Canadian  coordina- 
tor of  Doctors  against  Forced  Organ 
Harvesting.  Koffman  spoke  about  the 
Chinese  government's  collecting  or- 
gans from  executed  Falun  Gong  practi- 


tioners, often  selling  them  to  desperate 
transplant  seekers. 

In  2006,  a  Canadian  MP  report  con- 
firmed that  Chinese  state-run  websites 
were  advertising  organs  for  sale  for  up 
to  $160,000.  International  observers  al- 
lege that  China's  state-run  hospitals  are 
killing  practitioners  for  their  organs. 

The  Coalition  to  Investigate  the 
Persecution  of  Falon  Gung  was  also 
brought  up,  which  sent  letters  to 
China's  communist  leaders,  asking 
them  to  stop  the  execution  of  Falun 
Gong  practitioners,  and  to  allow  the 
CIPFG  to  enter  China  and  investigate 
the  persecutions. 


^S.D.  Clark 

f\/IEMORIAL  LECTURE 

IN  SOCIOLOGY 


Can  We  Do 

Without  Friends? 

The  Theory  of  Social  Capital 
Nan  Lin 

Oscar  L.  Tang  Family  Professor  of  Sociology 
Duke  University 

Thursday,  November  1, 2007 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 
7:00  pm 

FREE  AOMiSSiON  •  GENERAL  SEATING 

For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937 


UNrVRRSTTY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  &  SCIENCE 


Presented  by  the 
Department  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 


If  you  could  apply  yourself 
one  more  time, 

it  might  be  worth  it 


The  Awands  of  Excellence  will  once  again  recogni/e  the  achievemerrts 
of  our  most  outstanding  students.  Until  Monday,  Novennber  26,  2007  at  5£)0  p.m.. 

the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  invites  students 
to  apply  for  these  2008  scholarships  and  awai-ds. 


JON  S.  DELLANDREA  AWARD 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 


JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 


ADEL  S.  SEDRA  DISTINGUISHED 
GRADUATE  AWARD 


As  many  as  Uree  scholarships  of  up  to  $IO.(XX)  each  for 
intemationai  sl.udents  in  their  second,  third  or  fourth  year  of 
an  undergraduate  pro^^ram.  The  award  recognizes  academic 
perfonnar'.te  cind  extra-curricular  leadership. 


A  scholarship  of  up  to  $  1 6,650  awarded  to  a  graduati.ng 
student  demonstrating  academic  achievement  and 
extra-cumcuiar  involvement  in  his  or  her  undergraduate  career 


A  fellowship  of  up  to  $25,000  recognizing  a  doctoral  candidate, 
in  second  or  third  year;  for  his  or  her  academic  excellence, 
extra-curricular  activities  and  involvemenl  in  university  life. 


For  forms  and  further  information,  please  visit  www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or 
contact  Ruth  Zuchter  at  416-978-2171  or  ruth.zuchter@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
2 1  King's  College  Circle 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


VVAA 


Love  to  Work  with  Information,  Culture,  or  Artifacts? 
Study  at  an  Intemat'ionaUy'recognized  iSchool  ^,,^0 


Learn  how  at  our 

Information  Night  for  Prospective  Students 
Thursday,  November  8,  7:00  -  8:30pm 

Faculty  of  Information  Studies  •  1 40  St.  George  Street,  University  of  Toronto 

Explore  our  Masters  and  PhD  programs  in  Information  or  Museums 

Join  us  for  a  unique  opportunity  to  examine  a  variety  of  relevant  area^  of  expertise: 

•  Library  and  Information  Science,  Book  History,  Information  Policy 

•  Cultural  Heritage,  Museology,  Exhibition  Design 

•  Information  Systems,  Knowledge  Media  Design 

•  Archives,  Records  Management 

•  Communication  and  Culture,  and  other  emerging  information  practices  • 
Find  out  what  it  takes 

•  Admission  requirements,  scholarships  and  financial  aid 
■  important  application  dates  and  deadlines 

Get  the  scoop  on  life  at  FIS 

•  Meet  faculty  and  staff  (and  get  the  low  down  directly  from  current  students  and  graduates) 


To  RSVP 

call  416-978-3234 
or  email  rsvp@fis.utoronto.ca 


NAww.fi  s.  uto  ro  nto.  ca 


faculty 
of 

information  studies 


UNIVERSITY 
TORONTO 
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//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Mayor  may  tax  Miller  time 

After  Toronto  City  Council  passed 
the  controversial  land  transfer  and 
vehicle  registration  taxes  last  week, 
the  proposed  alcohol  tax  has  now 
re-emerged  as  another  source  of 
revenue  for  the  city. 

"I  saw  it  as  a  tcix  on  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario,"  said  To- 
ronto mayor  David  Miller. 

However,  city  staff  recently  found 
that  such  a  tax  may  not  be  possible 
due  to  provincial  legislation,  which 
requires  uniform  alcohol  prices 
throughout  the  province.  Miller 
conceded  that  he  would  not  pursue 
the  tax  any  further  if  it  is  indeed  il- 
legal. 

Anglos  party  on 

Quebec's  newest  political  party.  Af- 
filiation Quebec,  has  been  formed 
to  champion  Anglophone  rights 
and  defend  the  English-speaking 
community  against  perceived  "anti- 


Teach  English 
Overseas 

f 

•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

^  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-92«240;1.800.??9-1?J9 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


From  Rwanda  to 
Darfur:  Have  We 
Leamed  Anything? 

Lecture  by  Senator 

Romeo  Dallaire 


Saturday,  Nov.  3, 2007, 
8:00  p.m. 

Multi-faith  Centre 

(Koffler  Institute) 
569  Spadina  Avenue 
RSVP:  multi.faith@utoronto.ca 


Senator  Dallaire  commanded  the  United 
Nations  forces  during  the  Rwandan 

genocide  in  1994.  He  will  speak  on  the 
concept  of  Responsibility  to  Protect 


anglophone"  language  laws. 

"There  is  no  future  for  Anglo- 
phones in  Quebec,"  said  Allen  Nu- 
tik,  leader  of  the  party.  "We  are  hav- 
ing our  rights  abrogated." 

Nutik  also  outlined  what  he  saw 
as  the  Liberal  Party's  complacency 
in  such  a  culture,  in  continuing  to 
ban  English  education  and  signage. 

Nutik  stated  admantly  that  the 
party  isn't  anti-francophone  and 
said  he  believed  Francophones 
would  like  to  have  the  option  of  Eng- 
lish-language schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. As  of  now,  the  party  has  only 
gathered  200  signatures  of  support. 

Two  at  York  face  court 
date  on  rape  charges 

Two  former  students  of  York  Univer- 
sity have  been  charged  in  connec- 
tion to  a  series  of  sexual  assaults  at 
York  last  month.  Justin  David  Con- 
nort  and  Daniel  Katnelson,  both  25, 
have  been  scheduled  to  appear  in 
court  on  Nov.  1. 

Katnelson  turned  himself  into 
Toronto  Police  on  Sept.  19,  and 
Connort  was  eventually  arrested 
on  Sept.  21.  Both  men  have  been 
charged  with  two  counts  of  sexual 
assault,  two  counts  of  gang  sexual 
assault,  five  counts  of  breaking  and 
entering,  and  two  counts  of  forcible 
confinement.  They  were  released 
on  bail  for  $200,000  each  and  placed 
under  house  arrest. 

Connort  attended  York  but  did 
not  obtain  a  degree.  Katsnelson 
graduated  in  2006. 

The  assaults  occurred  at  York's 
Vcinier  College  residence  on  Sept. 
7.  The  two  are  accused  of  entering 
six  dorm  rooms,  sexually  assault- 
ing two  women,  and  attempting  to 
assault  a  third.  Within  a  day  of  the 
incident,  bulletins  were  posted  and 
four  police  officers  were  hired  to  pa- 
trol the  campus.  In  addition,  a  Cam- 
pus Safety  Committee  was  held  on 
Oct.  4  to  address  the  perceived  lack 
of  safety  and  security  on  campus 
and  determine  solutions. 
—JUSTIN  LEUNG 


Uncovering  the  past:  Hijabs  in  history 


Turkey:  Mustafa  Kemal  appears  in  a  Panama  hat  to  show  Turks  "the  headgear  of  the  civilized  nations" 
Turkey:  Kemal  bans  veils,  turbans,  and  other  forms  of  traditional  Muslim  clothing 

Iran:  Hundreds  protesting  against  an  enforced  Western  dress  code  are  shot 
Iran:  Revolution  overthrows  secular  regime,  hijab  is  enforced  on  population 

Egypt:  Under  British  occupation,  the  "burqa,"  or  veil,  becomes  a  symbol  of 
resistance  to  colonialism 

France:  School  suspends  four  students  for  wearing  hijabs.  Two  thousand  more  show  up  in 
them.  Nearly  86  per  cent  of  the  population  supports  banning  the  hijab,  according  to  polls 

Canada:  An  H-year-old  soccer  player  is  expelled  from  a  tournament  for  refusing  to 
remove  her  hijab.  Four  teams  boycott  the  tournament 


'VEIL -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

studies  at  U  of  T,  was  one  of  many 
first-time  hijab  wearers  who  gathered 
new  perspectives  about  the  garment. 

"It  felt  strange  at  first,  but  now  it's 
cool,"  she  said. 

Like  several  others,  James  initially 
associated  the  veil  with  a  subordinate 
role  of  women  in  society.  "But  I'm  cer- 
tainly getting  strange  glances." 

Event  organizer  Sajda  Khalil  said 
she  was  very  pleased  with  the  overall 
response  of  the  community. 

"There  was  a  non-Muslim  this  morn- 
ing who  said  that  she  had  never  worn 
the  hijab  before  but  might  consider 
starting  to  wear  it,"  said  Khalil. 


After  the  main  event  outside  Sid 
Smith,  many  participants  went  to  an 
open  discussion  over  (halal)  pizza  to 
talk  about  their  day  in  hijab.  The  con- 
versation turned  to  negative  media 
portrayals  of  the  hijab. 

"Especially  after  9/11  it  was  this 
Western  thing  of  critiquing  Islam  and 
it  would  always  be  women's  rights  and 
it  would  always  be  pointing  to  the  veil 
and  they  would  always  be  showing. .  .it 
just  serves  to  perpetuate  the  image  of 
Islam  that  they  wanted  to  perpetuate," 
said  Khalil.  Everyone  in  attendance 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  hijab  was 
being  singled  out  due  to  the  current 
wave  of  Islamophobia  in  the  West. 

"Women's  hair  is  a  part  of  their 


sexuality,"  said  Khalil.  "The  reason  for 
the  garment  is  to  conceal  one's  mod- 
esty" 

"1  found  that  a  lot  of  people  looked 
at  me  kind  of  confused,  like  they  just 
didn't  know,  they  were  inquisitive  but 
you  could  tell  that  they  were  scared  to 
ask,"  said  Zarie  Lome,  a  third-year. 

The  event  was  well  received  by 
other  groups  on  campus  as  well,  in- 
cluding Abby  Ralph,  president  of  U 
of  T's  chapter  of  Hillel.  "At  U  of  T  we 
are  always  talking  about  intellectual 
dialogue,  and  this  was  an  opportunity 
for  it  to  actually  be  put  into  practice," 
said  Ralph.  "It  was  a  really  positive  ex- 
perience for  me,  meeting  new  people, 
you  know,  and  speaking  with  them." 


Thousands  protest  Afghan  war 


Dev  Saxena 


On  Saturday,  Oct.  27,  protestors  in  25 
Canadian  cities  called  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Afganistan.  At 
least  2,000  demonstrated  outside  the  U.S. 
consulate  in  Toronto,  according  to  Sid  La- 
combe,  president  of  the  Canadian  Peace 
Alliance. 

Canada  participated  as  a  result  of 


Free  Science  Lecture 


Understanding  the 
Genetic  Architecture 
of  Cancer  and 
Genetic  Diseases 


Dr.  Lakshmi 
Muthuswamy 

Senior  Computer  Scientist 
Cold  Spring  Harbour,  NY 


U.S.  foreign  policy,  said  Lacombe.  "[It] 
was  never,  never  about  the  liberation 
of  the  people  of  Afghanistan."  He  cited 
reports  developed  by  various  anti-war 
NGOs,  arguing  that  progress  in  areas 
such  as  women's  rights  and  democracy 
has  been  limited. 

"The  Taliban  is  stronger  now  than  they 
were  in  2001  because  they  are  fighting  the 
invaders,"  Lacombe  said. 

Ryan  Hayes,  president  of  the  Arts  and 
Science  Students  Union,  attended  the  ral- 
ly in  an  unofficial  capacity  on  behalf  of  No 
One  Is  Illegal,  an  organization  that  sup- 
ports immigrant  and  indigenous  rights. 

"Students  definitely  were  the  most  en- 
ergetic, had  the  most  rhythm,  and  were 
bringing  the  most  energy,"  Hayes  said 
of  the  rally,  which  saw  students  from  all 


three  U  of  T  campuses. 

The  protests  followed  the  Stephen 
Hcirper's  Oct.  22  announcement  of  the 
plan  to  extend  the  Afghanistan  mission 
by  an  additional  two  years,  to  2011. 

Only  two  weeks  ago.  Harper  appointed 
an  independent  panel  to  explore  Cana- 
da's options  in  Afghanistan.  The  newly- 
announced  extension  was  not  one  of  the 
four  options  that  the  panel  was  assigned 
to  investigate.  Whether  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendation will  coincide  with  the 
prime  minister's  intended  policy,  and 
how  it  will  be  taken  into  account,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  Liberals  called  for  the  removal  of 
Canadian  troops  from  a  combat  role  by 
2009,  while  the  NDP  favoured  an  immedi- 
ate withdrawal. 


Thursday,  November  1 

MaRS  Centre,  Toronto 
Medical  Discoveries 
Tower,  Third  Floor 
Seminar  Room  3-921 

101  College  Street 


Biology  •  Medicine  •  Computer  Science 

Hosted  by  the  Ontario  institute  for  Cancer  Research 


The  Department  o/  Political  Science  al  the 
UniwrM'ly  <>J  Ttirortlo  presents 


The  Andrea  and  Charles  Bronfman 
Lecture  in  Israeli  Studies 

Human  Rights  in  Times  of  Terror  - 
The  Israel's  Judicial  Point  of  View 

Professor  Aharon  Barak 

Former  Attorney  General  of  Israel,  past 
president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Israel, 
and  former  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 

Wednesday,  October  31,  2007  •  5:30  pm 

George  IgnatiefT  Theatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 

Free  Admission  •  General  Seating 


For  more  information,  visit  www  artsci  utoronto  ca 

or  call  416-946-5617.  #  « 

UNIVERSITY  or  TORONTO  « 
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The  Russian  bear  is  back  in  a  big  way 

In  supporting  the  Iranian  nuclear  program,  Moscow  starts  to  flex  its  muscles  once  more 


Adil  Syed 


Does  Russian  president  Vladimir  Putin's  visit 
to  Tehran  signal  the  formation  of  a  new  stra- 
tegic alliance  between  the  ex-Soviet  republic 
and  the  Islamic  revolutionary  state?  Upon  ini- 
tial consideration,  the  answer  seems  appar- 
ent given  that  U.S.  post-9/11  interventionist 
military  policies  have  irked  the  governments 
of  both  countries.  But  looking  past  the  politi- 
cal theatre,  it  is  painfully  obvious  that  Russia 
is  demonstrating  diplomatic  maneuvering  not 
seen  since  the  height  of  its  power  during  the 
Cold  War.  The  association  with  Tehran  will 
last  only  so  long  as  it  is  in  Russia's  national  in- 
terest, and  Russia  is  only  using  Iran  as  a  step- 
ping stone  on  its  rising  path  back  to  its  role  as 
a  great  power  on  the  international  stage. 

Putin's  visit  was  hailed  in  the  Iranian  press 
as  a  victory  for  the  country's  position  on  the 
nuclear  issue.  Iran's  leaders  have  been  desper- 
ate to  gain  international  support  in  light  of  the 
two  rounds  of  imposed  sanctions  by  the  UN 
Security  Council  which  have  put  the  squeeze 
on  Iran's  tanking  economy.  Putting  aside  his- 
torical animosities,  which  had  peaked  after 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1975,  Pu- 
tin was  received  by  both  President  Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad  and  Islamic  Revolution  Leader 
AyatoUah  Sayyed  Ali  Khamenei — a  sure  dem- 
onstration of  Tehran's  determination  to  court 
Russia's  support.  The  question  is,  at  what 
price? 

Notwithstanding  the  urge  to  exploit  any 
opportunity  to  stick  it  to  the  United  States, 
Russia's  foreign  policy  is  a  complex  creature. 
Spurred  on  by  the  skyrocketing  price  of  oil  in 
the  past  five  years,  Russia  is  on-track  to  re-es- 


PUTIN  AND  AHMADINEJAD:  A  dangerous  alliance? 


tablishing  itself  as  an  international  superpow- 
er. With  the  U.S.  facing  formidable  challenges 
in  Iraq,  the  scent  of  injured  prey  has  embold- 
ened even  the  most  reluctant  of  predators. 
Russia's  primary  objective  concerning  Iran  is 


to  prop  up  the  regime,  and  while  Moscow  is 
defending  Tehran's  nuclear  program  (suppos- 
edly for  civilian  purposes),  even  Putin  wants 
to  prevent  the  mullahs  from  getting  their 
hands  on  "the  bomb."  Russia's  alliance  with 


Iran  is  in  line  with  its  national  interests;  the 
possibility  of  Iran  as  an  independent  nuclear 
power  is  not. 

Besides  its  strategic  benefits,  the  alliance 
also  has  positive  economic  repercussions  for 
Russia.  The  ever-present  threat  that  the  U.S. 
could  invade  Iran  is  proving  profitable  for 
Russia's  weapons  industries.  Already,  Iran's 
leaders  have  purchased  a  $700  million  air  de- 
fense system  from  Russia.  These  are  not  going 
to  be  the  last  petrodollars  finding  their  way  to 
the  Kremlin. 

After  having  witnessed  seven  years  of  his 
administration,  we  should  recognize  that  Pu- 
tin, for  better  or  for  worse,  is  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician. Despite  the  appearance  of  friendship, 
Putin  is  all  too  familiar  with  the  irrationality 
of  Islamic  revolutionaries,  and  in  light  of  Iran's 
geographical  proximity  to  Russia,  will  not 
support  Iran's  presupposed  determination  to 
build  a  nuclear  bomb. 

The  degree  to  which  Russia  has  control 
over  Iran's  nuclear  program  is  uncertain; 
however,  demonstrations  of  support  such  as 
Putin's  visit  to  Tehran  pose  an  obstacle  to  the 
West.  If  the  West  is  truly  concerned  about  the 
prospects  of  a  nuclear-capable  Iran,  it  will 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia's  re-emer- 
gence as  a  great  power  and  its  determination 
to  exercise  its  strategic  and  economic  muscle 
in  the  region.  In  short,  the  U.S.  is  going  to  have 
to  play  ball.  The  merits  of  Russia's  re-ascen- 
dance are  not  immediately  apparent,  but  it  is 
about  time  we  re-evaluate  the  U.S.  leadership 
in  the  nuclear  standoff  and  consider  whether 
it  is  capable  of  diplomatically  resolving  this  is- 
sue under  the  administration  of  George  Bush, 
the  bumbling  "decision-maker." 


Why  Fm  voting  W  on  UTSU's  referendum 

Plans  for  proposed  student  centre  are  much  too  vague,  says  SHAKIR  HAQ 


Having  been  a  member  of  several 
campus  groups  over  the  years,  one 
would  expect  that  I  would  be  first  in 
line  to  vote  yes  on  the  funding  ref- 
erendum for  the  new  "Student  Com- 
mons" proposed  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Students  Union.  Well, 
you  couldn't  be  more  mistaken. 

The  idea  of  a  shared  space  for 
students  to  rehearse,  perform, 
pray,  eat,  and  lounge  24  hours  a  day 
sounds  highly  appealing.  Hearing 
about  such  a  Utopian  area  certainly 


sent  sinful  thoughts  of  beautiful 
dance  studios  and  majestic  the- 
atres (all  for  free!)  racing  through 
my  mind.  However,  upon  examining 
the  notices  of  the  referendum,  I  was 
horrified  to  find  that  few  specific 
plans  have  been  made. 

Being  the  keen  user  of  campus 
space  that  I  am,  1  hoped  that  there 
might  be  some  more  information  on 
the  UTSU  website  so  I  could  tell  all 
my  friends  and  group  members  to 
vote  "yes."  Sadly,  my  hopes  were 


crushed  as  1  was  unable  to  find  any 
information  available  to  the  public. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  specific 
information,  two  big  questions  kept 
running  through  my  mind;  "What 
will  this  space  look  like?"  and  "Who 
is  going  to  be  running  it?" 

Thinking  about  this  only  spawned 
more  uncertainty:  has  a  design  even 
been  drawn  up  for  this  building? 
What  if  1  do  not  like  the  design  that 
I  voted  to  pay  for,  or  the  space  is 
not  adequate  for  my  group's  needs? 


If  no  design  exists,  is  the  $30  mil- 
lion price  tag  an  estimate?  Could 
the  price  increase?  Does  that  mean 
another  referendum  in  10  years  to 
support  any  unanticipated  costs? 
Will  alumni  get  to  use  the  space 
we  partially  paid  for?  How  can  we 
guarantee  all  student  groups  have 
equal  access  to  the  facilities?  The 
list  goes  on. 

With  U  of  T  constantly  growing, 
one  would  naturally  assume  we 
will  never  have  enough  space.  The 


problem  is  not  a  lack  of  facilities, 
but  a  mismanagement  of  them.  A 
multitude  of  buildings  are  virtually 
deserted  at  most  hours  of  the  day. 
Surely  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
evaluate the  space  we  already  have 
and  use  it  more  creatively. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  not 
about  money.  I  would  not  mind  pay- 
ing for  something  well-designed 
and  well-run.  Nonetheless,  until 
specifics  are  given,  I  will,  regretta- 
bly, be  voting  "no." 
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Privacy?  What  privacy? 

People  who  complain  about  the  TTC's  new  cameras  being  invasive  forget  all  the  ways  commuters  are  already 
violated  on  a  daily  basis 


Ben  Spurr 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


Last  week,  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
announced  plans  to  install  over  10,000  se- 
curity cameras  throughout  the  city's  transit 
system  by  next  June.  Every  one  of  the  TTC's 
1.5  million  daily  riders  will  be  photographed 
on  streetcars,  buses,  subways,  and  at  every 
exit  of  each  TTC  station. 

No  sooner  had  the  plan  been  announced 
than  did  public  outcry  arise  about  the  "in- 
vasion of  privacy"  the  cameras  supposedly 
represent.  London-based  activist  group  Pri- 
vacy International  filed  a  formal  complaint 
with  Ontario's  privacy  commissioner,  and 
people  flooded  message  boards  to  complain 
that  "Big  Brother  is  watching  us"  and  "1984  is 
coming  true." 

While  it  might  sound  cool  in  that  "Hey  I've 
read  a  book!"  kind  of  way  to  liken  TTC  chair- 
man Adam  Giambrone  to  Orwell's  Head  Com- 
rade, the  analogy  simply  doesn't  hold  up. 
Totalitarians,  both  real  and  fictitious,  surveil 
their  citizens  in  order  to  eliminate  the  part 
of  their  lives  which  is  private,  ensuring  that 
they  must  always  act  as  model  citizens. 

But  the  TTC  is  not  invading  anyone's  pri- 
vate life  by  installing  these  cameras,  because 
in  case  you  haven't  noticed,  there's  never 
been  anything  private  about  riding  the  TTC. 

During  a  30-minute  rush  hour  ride,  a  To- 
ronto commuter  is  seen  by  thousands  of 
people,  who  are  able,  should  they  wish,  to 
discreetly  watch  you  and  think  all  kinds  of 
creepy  things.  Not  only  do  your  fellow  pas- 
sengers see  you,  they  may  actually  touch  you 
too,  not  to  mention  breathe/slobber/fart  on 
you.  A  guy  actually  licked  me  in  a  subway 
station  once.  And  no,  it  wasn't  because  I 
asked  him  to. 

TTC  riders  have  about  as  much  privacy  as 
cattle  in  a  feedlot.  Will  a  few  more  pairs  of 
eyes  watching  us  really  make  a  difference? 
Besides,  the  cameras'  won't  be  monitored 
regularly.  The  tapes  will  only  be  reviewed 
should  a  crime  take  place  on  the  TTC.  Only 
police  will  have  access  to  the  footage. 

Privacy  International  is  claiming  that  the 
new  cameras  aren't  in  the  public  interest 
because  they  will  do  little  to  deter  crime. 
Whether  or  not  increased  surveillance  actu- 


All  of  these  people  can  see  you  oirthe  TTC — will  a  few  cameras  really  make  a  difference? 


ally  leads  to  lower  crime  rates  is  up  for  de- 
bate— they  certainly  didn't  prevent  terrorist 
bombings  in  London,  one  of  the  most  heavily 
monitored  cities  on  the  planet,  and  regions' 
crime  rates  don't  necessarily  correspond 
with  the  number  of  cameras  per  capita. 

But  it's  hard  to  imagine  the  TTC's  new 
cameras  won't  help  catch  criminals  after  the 
fact.  This  past  April,  a  21-year-old  man  was 
stabbed  to  death  on  a  subway  at  Victoria  Park 


station.  In  that  case,  security  footage  led  to  an 
arrest.  Last  week,  a  man  randomly  stabbed 
four  people  on  Queen  Street.  He  was  arrested 
within  hours  because  he  was  captured  on  the 
security  cameras  of  local  businesses. 

If  the  police  and  the  TTC  think  that  10,000 
cameras  will  help  fight  crime,  who  cares? 
What's  the  difference  if  the  guy  across  the 
aisle  wasn't  the  only  one  who  saw  you  pick 
your  nose  at  that  last  stop? 
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The  new  Wikidemocracy 

The  oft-critcized  online  encyclopedia  represents  society's  collective  wisdom,  for  better  or  worse 


Matt  McGeactiy  

!  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  Inter- 
net. I  find  myself  constantly  aware 
of  Marshall  McLuhan's  concept  of 
"allatonceness"  (the  idea  of  being 
perpetually  connected  to  a  medium) 
because,  let's  face  it,  I'm  almost  al- 
ways online.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
I  am  necessarily  using  the  Internet, 
but  with  DSL  and  an  ever-present 
wireless  line,  we  can't  help  but  re- 
main constantly  connected — a  stark 
contrast  to  the  days  of  dial-up.  The 
ability  to  go  from  writing  an  article  to 
checking  one's  Facebook  account  is 
constantly  present.  With  the  click  of 
a  button,  I  can  go  from  passively  con- 


nected to  actively  connected. 

This  constant  state  of  connectivity 
gives  us  a  false  sense  of  interaction 
with  the  outside  world;  in  reality, 
when  we  use  the  internet  we're  only 
interacting  with  ourselves.  However, 
the  Internet  has  great  potential  to  fur- 
ther human  knowledge  and  growth, 
and  that  potential  is  probably  ex- 
pressed most  fully  in  Wikipedia,  the 
online,  public-written  encyclopedia. 
Wikipedia  is  poster  child  for  the  Inter- 
net as  mass-communication.  It  can  be 
edited  by  anyone,  and  within  certain 
boundaries  (growing  stricter  every 
day)  anyone  can  create  an  article  and 
share  their  knowledge.  There's  never 
been  a  better  way  for  people  so  physi- 


cally removed  from  one  another  to 
share  their  collective  wisdom. 

Although  the  Internet  is  a  20th  cen- 
tury invention,  Wikipedia  recalls  me- 
dieval times  in  its  form  and  methods. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  scholars  would 
often  create  and  keep  a  glossed  text 
of  an  original  material,  usually  the 
Bible,  with  their  notes  in  the  mar- 
gins and  directly  over  the  text  itself, 
thereby  "glossing"  it — expanding 
the  material  and  contributing  to  new 
knowledge.  The  gloss  would  pass 
from  one  scholar  to  another,  each 
contributing  more  and  more.  A  well- 
traveled  text  could  potentially  repre- 
sent entire  systems  of  thought  on  a 
particular  topic. 


This  is  the  spirit  of  Wikipedia. 
Each  user  has  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  as  any  another.  In 
a  way,  we  are  continuing  the  medi- 
eval tradition  of  the  glossed  text  in 
our  digital  age. 

However,  unlike  the  indelible  notes 
in  glossed  texts  of  old,  users'  entries 
are  increasingly  being  deleted  from 
the  digital  universe  as  Wikipedia  at- 
tempts to  address  concerns  about 
its  legitimacy.  The  encyclopedia  of- 
ten comes  under  attack  for  its  dem- 
ocratic editing  process  and  lack  of 
scholarly  standards,  but  Wikipedia 
is  not  intended  as  an  academic 
source  because  it,  like  other  ency- 
clopedias, does  not  contain  sub- 


stantial analysis  of  its  topics.  The 
online  articles  do  not  have  a  thesis 
or  an  argument  because  they  are 
only  intended  to  present  a  broad 
picture  of  what  many  users  know. 

No  doubt,  Wikipedia  can  be  used  in 
a  negative  way.  The  CIA  has  allegedly 
manipulated  entries,  Dow  Chemical 
reportedly  edited  articles  to  falsify  its 
history,  and  of  course  students  hap- 
pily plagiarize  from  it.  But  this  is  part 
of  the  Internet's  nature  as  a  medium, 
and  lying  is  as  old  as  speech.  Wikipe- 
dia represents  the  height  of  what  the 
Internet  can  achieve:  the  democratic 
sharing  of  collective  wisdom.  Each 
time  we  access  its  knowledge,  we 
perpetuate  history. 
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The  Shortcomings  of  Adrian  Tomine 

Cult  graphic  novelist  gets  personal  for  highly  anticipated  IFOA  appearance 


Chandler  Levack 

VARSITY  STAFF 


For  someone  who  reportedly  hates  being  la- 
belled an  "Asian  hipster  Woody  Allen,"  cult 
graphic  novelist  Adrian  Tomine  sure  fits  the 
bill.  Hanging  out  at  his  hotel  room  before  his 
highly  anticipated  International  Festival  of  Au- 
thors appearance  (Tomine  visited  the  festival 
three  years  ago,  sandwiched  between  two  po- 
litical novelists),  all  the  signposts  of  a  serious 
New  York  artist  are  present — the  thick-framed 
glasses,  the  sweetly  meditative  work  about 
a  self-obsessed  youth  in  a  distressed,  long 
distance  relationship,  the  jibes  about  West 
Coast  culture.  Tomine  is  a  recent  California  ex- 
pat, and  his  move  from  Berkeley  to  Brooklyn 
(spurred  by  a  marriage  to  a  longtime  New  York- 
er) is  the  undercurrent  to  his  first  long-form 
graphic  novel,  Shortcomings,  in  which  thirty- 
something  Bay-area  resident  Ben  Tanaka  must 
confront  his  friends'  and  lovers'  "total  hard-on 
for  New  York." 

"It's  on  my  mind  a  lot,"  admits  Tomine.  "Es- 
pecially as  1  was  mulling  over  the  decision  to 
move.  I  kept  going  back  and  forth  on  these 
trips  where  I'd  visit  New  York  in  the  summer 
and  think,  'Oh  my  god,  the  weather  here  is  aw- 
ful and  I  can't  stand  the  humidity,'  and  then 
travel  back  to  Berkeley  and  complain,  'Oh, 
there's  only  three  restaurants  that  I  like  to  go 
to  here.'" 

"It's  an  observation  I've  made  from  living  in 
the  Bay  Area  for  so  long.  There's  always  been 
this  idealization  of  New  York  there,  it  seems  to 
be  the  place  where  most  people  from  the  Bay 
Area  go  on  vacation  or  want  to  move  to,  but 
then  again,  New  York  has  always  been  the  most 
mythologized  American  city.  It's  made  up  for 
people  like  me,  who've  spent  their  childhoods 
seeing  movies  and  reading  books  about  it  and 
have  this  fantasy  version  of  the  big  city." 

Tomine  began  his  particular  brand  of  sharp- 
ly outlined,  intimately  personal  novella-like 
renditions  of  tortured  relationships  (both  real 
and  idealized)  when  he  was  16,  mailing  cop- 
ies of  Optic  Nerve  to  Montreal's  prestigious 
Drawn  and  Quarterly  Press  (publishers  of  Ju- 
lie Doucet,  Chris  Ware,  and  Seth).  The  press 
ignored  his  letters  for  years  before  printing 
a  small  run  that  eventually  grew  to  an  exclu- 
sive contract  with  the  artist.  His  mini-comics 
offered  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  protagonists 


you  didn't  want  to  admit  you  (desperately) 
related  to.  Take  Hilary  Chan  in  Optic  Nerve's 
"Holidays  in  the  Sun" — a  pessimistic  Delia's 
mail-order  operator  who  begins  placing  hate- 
ful phone  calls  to  strangers  as  a  kind  of  vicious 
entertainment.  As  a  critic  from  Time  revealed, 
"I  worry  about  Hilary  Chan  in  a  way  that  1  don't 
worry  about  other  fictional  characters."  Said  a 
fan  in  the  next  issue,  "Poor  Hillary. .  .what  a  sad 
little  bitch  she  is."  Now  Tomine  is  illustrating 
full-page  covers  for  The  New  Yorker 

Tomine's  portrayal  of  compromised  human- 
ity continues  in  Shortcomings.  Ben  Tanaka  pur- 
sues his  harbored  fetish  for  white  women  once 
his  Japanese  girlfriend  leaves  for  a  New  York 
internship.  (Asks  one  woman:  "Don't  you  think 


is  this  just  a  sublimated  form  of  assimilation?") 
For  Tomine,  labelled  a  "Twinkle"  by  his  Asian 
dorm-mates  at  Berkeley,  he's  just  speaking 
honestly  on  obvious  racial  issues  that  others 
would  rather  sweep  under  the  rug — including 
an  unfair  stereotype  about  Asian  penis  size. 

"For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  my  work  has 
always  had  a  strangely  polarized  response... 
People  either  seem  to  say,  'I  fucking  hate  this! 
It's  garbage!'  or  'It's  so  great!  I  really  loved  it!' — 
and  I'm  always  freaked  out  by  either  response. 
After  ten  years  of  this,  it  was  really  good  prepa- 
ration for  how  this  book  would  be  received... 

"I  first  published  this  story  in  a  serialized 
form  in  Optic  Nerve,  so  I've  received  a  response- 
in-progress — which  isn't  always  a  good  way 


The  write  stuff 


Authors  Daniel  Handler  and  Kenneth  Oppel  offer  insights  into  their  craft 


Jane  Bao 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"I  think  there's  something  funny  about  abject 
misery,"  Daniel  Handler  told  Kenneth  Oppel  in 
a  darkened  auditorium  last  Saturday  while  read- 
ers of  all  ages  listened  in,  keen  for  glimpses  at 
fantastic  worlds  of  imperilled  orphans  and  out- 
cast bats.  Handler,  author  of  the  popular  series 
Lemony  Snicket's  A  Series  of  Unfortunate  Events, 
and  Oppel,  best  known  for  the  Silverwing  trilogy, 
appeared  as  part  of  the  28th  annual  International 
Festival  of  Authors  at  Harbourfront. 

"Misery  can  build  and  build  and  build,"  Han- 
dler illustrated,  drawing  a  steep  slope  with  his 
left  hand  before  letting  it  fall,  "and  there's  a  place 
where  it's  suddenly  not  miserable  anymore." 

"Yeah,  sometimes  there's  just  death,"  quipped 
Oppel. 

Too  maudlin  for  kid  lit?  Not  on  your  life.  The 
authors  pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  children's  fic- 


tion should  be  cheery,  light,  and  pedagogical — 
standards  that  certainly  don't  apply  to  adult  lit- 
erature and  art. 

"No  one  says,  'Michael  Ondaatje,  you  really 
need  to  put  a  more  profound  moral  in  The  Eng- 
lish Patient  so  people  can  know  how  to  live  their 
lives.'  When  you're  young,  you're  given  complete- 
ly idiotic  examples  [of  right  and  wrong]  that  will 
never  happen  in  real  life,"  said  Handler. 

The  best-selling  authors  offered  insights  for 
would-be  writers. 

"The  early  stage  of  the  creative  process — I  call 
it  daydreaming — is  a  total  avoidance  of  work," 
Oppel  admitted.  "Then  comes  the  planning." 

Handler  offered  up  the  real  tricks  of  the  trade: 
eavesdropping  and  plagiarism.  "I  steal  a  lot  from 
other  books.  1  believe  it's  called  inspiration."  But, 
he  cautioned,  "The  thing  about  eavesdropping  is 
that  you  should  come  up  with  an  excuse  before 
you  are  caught.  Because  you  will  be  caught  and 
you  want  the  excuse  ready." 


Oppel  demanded  a  demonstration. 

The  key,  explained  Handler,  is  to  weave  a  story 
with  the  aid  of  an  object.  "The  first  thing  that  I'd 
do  is  knock  over  that  glass  of  water,"  he  gestured. 
"And  then  1  can  say,  'What  happened  to  it?  I'm 
so  clumsy!  If  you  could  get  a  towel,  1  believe  you 
were  just  saying  they're  in  the  closet . . ."' 

Oppel,  successfully  diverted,  wondered  aloud 
at  the  aversion  to  endings.  In  reply.  Handler  ar- 
gued that  finishing  a  good  book  "is  like  taking  a 
small  child  out  to  the  backyard  and  shooting  it." 

"If  you're  honest  with  yourself,  you  want  the 
very  best  for  your  heroes,"  said  Oppel,  who  none- 
theless killed  off  the  main  character  of  Firew- 
ing,  his  third  book.  "You  want  them  to  get  their 
heart's  desire,  you  want  order  restored — that's 
what  every  reader  wants." 

"And  the  question  is,  does  the  story  deserve 
that  kind  of  ending?  You  feel  cheated  if  the  world 
that  you  had  been  immersed  in  didn't  allow  for 
that  kind  of  ending." 


to  finish  a  work.  There's  been  a  whole  range 
of  responses,  really.  Especially  with  Asian- 
American  readers,  people  have  come  up  to  me 
at  signings  and  said  really  negative  things.  No 
one  is  having  an  idiotic  response;  they  think 
my  take  on  stereotypes  is  at  least... interesting. 
But  instead  of  saying,  'you're  a  racist,  Adrian!' 
or  even,  'You're  an  idiot!'  they're  asking,  'Why 
did  you  even  bring  that  up?  Isn't  it  better  just  to 
push  it  aside  and  not  even  address  that?'" 

Tomine  spent  four  years  creating  Shortcom- 
ings, from  illustrating  Flatbush  Avenue  in  two- 
point  perspective  to  sketching  out  the  pages 
in  stick  figure  form  to  making  sure  it  would 
fit  the  page  count.  During  this  time,  Adrian's 
life  changed  immensely — including  a  move  to 
New  York,  a  marriage,  and  adjusting  from  his 
introverted  "vampire"  hours  to  his  wife's  nine- 
to-five  work  schedule,  so  he  can't  help  that  the 
novel  encompasses  his  own  shortcomings,  as 
much  as  those  of  his  fictional  character 

"Especially  in  the  world  of  alternative  com- 
ics, every  step  of  the  way  is  made  by  the  same 
hand,  and  that  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  world  of 
very  personal  storytelling.  1  mean,  sure,  other 
people  have  managed  to  convey  very  personal 
stories  in  other  media,  but  to  me  it  seems  that 
the  more  hands  that  touch  something,  it  can't 
help  but  be  compromised  or  diluted.  The  way 
someone  experiences  a  comic  is  very  personal, 
more  so  than  sitting  in  an  audience  with  a  hun- 
dred people  watching  a  screen. . . 

"There  are  enough  autobiographies  strewn 
throughout  my  work.  No  matter  what  1  do, 
people  seem  to  read  it  as  a  straightforward  au- 
tobiographical story  of  my  life.  A  lot  of  people 
have  approached  Shortcomings  that  way — that 
I'm  Ben  Tanaka  and  that's  it.  But  it's  my  own 
thoughts  and  personality  that  are  spread  out 
within  all  the  characters,  even  the  more  minor 
ones. 

"1  certainly  don't  abide  by  the  saying  that 
these  characters  started  to  write  themselves 
and  took  on  a  life  of  their  own... There  was  re- 
ally specific  ground  of  who  Ben  had  to  be,  how 
he  had  to  move  within  the  story.  But  the  Alice 
character  was  definitely  inspired  by  friends  of 
mine,  especially  the  relationship  she  has  with 
Ben.  I've  always  had  female  friends  that  are 
much  more  outgoing,  much  more  open,  and 
often  had  better  luck  with  girls  than  I  have.  It's 
definitely  a  dynamic  that  I'm  familiar  with." 


//m}{Rmm  Shortcomings 


Adrian  Tomine's 
first  long-form 
graphic  novel 
centres  on  the 
self-obsessed, 
arguably  terrible 
protagonist  Ben 
Tanaka — a 
thirty-something 
manager  of  a 
Berkeley  theatre 
who  is  equally 
saddened  and 

nonplussed  by  his  girlfriend's  decision  to 
pursue  a  film  internship  in  New  York.  Free  to 
explore  his  fetish  for  white  women  (a  central 
theme  in  Shortcomings},  Tanaka  pals  around 
with  his  charmingly  blunt  lesbian  best  friend 
Alice,  who,  if  anything,  is  getting  way  more 
action  than  he  is.  Shortcomings  speaks 
honestly  on  issues  of  Asian  identity  (includ- 
ing that  rumoured  penis  size),  "hard  ons"  for 
New  York  City,  and  a  lack  of  ambition  when 
it  counts  in  Tomine's  beautifully  clean  and 
simplistic  graphic  style.  Recalling  a  more 
nihilistic  Ghost  World  with  the  idealism  of 
Drawn  and  Quarterly-mate  Julie  Doucet 's  My 
New  York  Diary,  Shortcomings  is  gloriously 
despondent — a  perfect  foray  for  Tomine  to 
the  long-form  graphic  novel. 
—CHANDLER  LEVACK 


review@thevarsity.ca 


Respectable  Radio 

TCDS'  production  is  strong,  but  contains  a  few  stumbling  blocks 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


Talk  Radio 


Directed  by  Tim  Lindsay 


George  Ignatieff  Theatre 


Rating:  VVV 


Matt  McGeachy 


Eric  Bogosian's  Talk  Radio  is  an  in- 
side look  at  the  narcissism  of  late 
night  talk-show  host  Barry  Cham- 
plain  (played  by  the  talented  Alex 


Champlin)  on  fictional  Cleveland  ra- 
dio station  WTLK,  and  the  spiritual 
void  of  his  callers. 

The  show  opens  at  the  end  of  a 
call-in  business  show  hosted  by  Sid 
Greenberg,  (Kat  Letwin  in  a  bright 
yellow,  shoulder-padded  blazer). 
This  taste  of  the  80s  is  one  of  the 
great  technical  achievements  of  the 
show.  As  Letwin  leaves  the  stage, 
the  "Night  Talk"  crew  arrives: 
ex-hippie  producer  Pam  Noonan 
(Emma  Baasch),  station  manager 
Dan  Woodruff  (Andre  Havryly- 
shyn),  and  Barry's  assistant  and 
sometimes  lover,  Linda  MacArthur 
(Sophie  Patterson). 

Finally,  Barry  himself  arrives. 
Champlin  exudes  his  character- 
istic presence.  His  performance, 
however,  took  30  minutes  to  really 
take  off.  While  Champlin  may  be 


the  most  talented  actor  currently 
at  U  of  T,  this  show,  unfortunately, 
does  not  deliver  his  full  potential. 
There  are  moments  when  his  natural 
ability  shines  through,  usually  in  the 
acerbic  comments  he  makes  to  call- 
ers, but  the  character  of  Barry  off  the 
air  was  not  differentiated  enough  to 
make  the  character  as  compelling  as 
it  could  have  been.  This  has  more 
to  do  with  the  direction  Champlin 
received  than  a  deficiency  in  his  tal- 
ent— the  entire  show  felt  overacted. 
The  tortured,  dissatisfied  Barry  1 
had  been  waiting  to  see  for  the  en- 
tire show  finally  comes  out  to  full  ef- 
fect during  his  final  monologue. 

As  the  show  progresses,  each 
character  turns  to  the  audience  and 
tells  of  their  relationship  to  Barry. 
Havrylyshyn  delivers  a  naturalistic 
monologue  that  represents  some  of 


his  best  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  moments  in  the  show  that  wasn't 
overacted.  Patterson,  who  was  the 
brightest  light  of  the  whole  show, 
constantly  caught  the  audience's  at- 
tention with  her  superb  "on-air"  re- 
actions to  callers  and  her  chemistry 
with  Champlin. 

The  callers  were  another  high 
point:  Pippa  Leslie,  Alex  Rubin,  and 
Mika  Rekai  mastered  the  Midwest- 
ern accent,  and  demonstrated  great 
timing  in  their  delivery.  Their  timing 
reflected  what  I  thought  the  mood 
of  the  show  should  be:  understated 
absurdity.  The  script  is  such  that  if 
all  the  characters  were  to  take  them- 
selves seriously,  the  overall  comedic 
effect  would  be  great. 

First-time  director  Tim  Lindsay's 
strong  technical  background  was 
evident  with  good  overall  design 


work.  He  lacked  the  same  prowess 
in  his  direction.  The  sound  design 
by  Lindsay  and  TCDS  veteran  Emma 
McKee  was  a  huge  compliment  to 
the  show,  especially  the  pre-re- 
corded callers.  Both  Champlin  and 
the  sound  operator  made  this  chal- 
lenging idea  work  very  well,  and  the 
audience  never  knew  if  the  callers 
were  live  or  pre-recorded.  Lindsay 
made  a  very  respectable  showing 
for  a  first-timer,  but  the  show  could 
have  benefited  from  a  seasoned  as- 
sistant director  to  work  exclusively 
on  character  development.  Lindsay 
should  have  trusted  that  the  show 
is  funny  in  itself,  without  pushing 
the  actors  to  overdo  it.  That  being 
said,  taking  into  account  that  the 
whole  show  was  produced  in  about 
a  month,  Talk  Radio  is  a  solid  piece 
of  theatre. 


//  PHILIP  PULLMAN  BREAKS  DOWN  FUNDAMENTAL  PARTICLES 


Thomas  Homer-Dixon's  lat- 
est book  is  the  story  of 
what  happens  to  societies 
that  grow  too  big  for  their 
britches.  Through  constant 
and  clearly  relevant  use  of 
metaphor  backed  up  by  vast 
amounts  of  empirical  data, 
Homer-Dixon — who  holds 
the  George  Ignatieff  Chair  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  at 
the  Trudeau  Centre  for  Peace 
and  Conflict  Studies  here  at  U 
of  T — masterfully  sketches  a 
picture  of  our  civilization  as 
a  complex  system —  a  sketch 
that  is  as  much  a  call  to  action 
as  it  is  a  layman's  primer  on 
society  itself. 

What  could  otherwise  be 
cynically  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  cash  in  on  the  recently 
burgeoning  cottage  industry 
of  climate  cataclysm  books, 
Homer-Dixon  transcends  this 
genre  by  linking  human  life 
with  "the  economy" — a  term 
that  other  writers  all  too  fre- 
quently use  as  if  the  economy 
exists  outside  of  space-time, 
with  its  own  rules  inapplicable 
to  normal  reality — in  a  way 
that  makes  the  subject  matter 
as  real  as  it  is  pressing. 

The  key  focus  to  The  Upside 
of  Down  is  energy.  Energy  is 
harnessed  by  our  civilization 
not  just  as  electricity,  but  also 
as  food  powering  human  la- 
bour. In  order  for  a  civilization 
to  grow,  it  requires  greater 
and  greater  amounts  of  high- 
yield  energy,  that  is,  energy 
that  produces  far  more  work 
than  is  spent  in  acquiring  it — 
a  concept  of  profit  that  should 
be  familiar.  The  trouble  with 
what  we're  doing,  Homer-Dix- 
on argues,  is  that  over  time 
our  depletion  of  the  non-re- 
newable resources  such  as  oil 
will  decrease  their  returns  as 
the  most  accessible  oil  fields 
give  way  to  less  accessible 
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ones,  which  in  turn  give  way  to 
scrambles  for  untapped  fields 
and  new  (energy-intensive) 
technologies  to  extract  more 
and  more  of  the  stuff,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  Alberta  tar  sands. 

Targeting  what  he  sees  as 
the  fallacy  of  unlimited  and 
ongoing  economic  growth, 
Homer-Dixon  weaves  an  elabo- 
rate indictment  of  our  present 
unsustainable  situation  that 
seriously  brings  into  question 
many  of  the  central  tenets  of 
liberal  capitalism.  In  this  area, 
the  book  is  rather  scant  on 
positive  proposals  for  change, 
and  Homer-Dixon  gives  the 
impression  of  holding  back 
rather  than  not  having  an 
opinion.  Indeed,  in  the  spirit 
of  building  the  more  resilient, 
broad-based  social  networks 
he  so  firmly  espouses,  Hom- 
er-Dixon ends  the  book  with 
a  call  to  action  of  sorts:  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  very  existen- 
tial values  that  shape  how  we 
perceive  ourselves  and  our  so- 
cieties. He  certainly  provides 
plenty  of  ideas  with  which  to 
start  — ALBERT  R.  GAUDIO 

Rating:  VVVVv 


Philip  Pullman  picked  up  a  pitch- 
er and  poured  some  water  into  a 
glass.  The  prolific  children's  au- 
thor then  spent  the  next  hour  dis- 
cussing what  he  had  just  done,  in 
a  far-from-dry  lecture  that  united 
physics  and  fiction. 

Fundamental  particles  of  matter, 
from  atoms  to  electrons,  neutri- 
nos, and  quarks,  are  constantly  re- 
defined as  new  discoveries  break 
through.  Pullman  is  more  con- 
cerned with  fundamental  particles 
of  narrative,  which  he  identified  as 
the  smallest  events  we  can  find — 
journey  and  separation,  pouring 
from  one  vestibule  to  another. 

"There  is  an  overwhelming  Ni- 
agara Falls  of  information  pouring 
into  our  eyes,"  he  said,  and  tem- 
plates, patterns  in  sensory  experi- 
ence, help  us  make  sense  of  them. 

Pullman  presented  a  series  of 
visual  art  that,  unlike  language, 
don't  have  the  advantage  of  se- 


quential displacement  to  evoke  a 
story's  temporal  action. 

From  New  Yorker  cartoons  to 
Rembrandts,  from  a  rotund  Pro- 
hibition-era man  tipping  home- 
made moonshine  into  his  coffee 
to  a  haunted  figure  pouring  lamp 
oil  to  bring  light,  the  action  of 
pouring  held  a  piece  of  the  narra- 
tive puzzle. 

Children  used  to  be  considered 
empty  vessels  into  which  knowl- 
edge was  poured,  like  plants  that 
had  to  be  watered  in  order  to  grow, 
said  Pullman,  moving  from  literal 
actions  to  symbolic  significance. 

Dismissing  publishers  who 
clamour  for  the  next  "hotter  than 
Potter"  children's  book,  Pullman 
advised  young  writers  to  write 
what  they  want. 

Technology  for  the  comic  strip 
existed  by  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  not  until  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry did  they  appear,  said  Pullman, 


Novelist  Philp  Pullman  spoke  last  week 
at  the  international  Festival  of  Authors 


illustrating  his  point  that  inven- 
tion is  based  on  prior  ideas  as  well 
as  new  territory. 

Positing  himself  as  the  literary 
Muhammad  Ali,  the  author  took  a 
line  from  the  boxing  great:  "I  read 
like  a  butterfly  and  write  like  a 
bee.  "—JANE  BAO 


//JAPANTHER  ROCK  THE  WHIPPERSNAPPER  GALLERY 
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The  sweetest  thing 


Kim  Pham 


As  the  main  ingredient  in  candy,  sugar 
is  what  Halloween  is  all  about.  White 
gold  for  candy  companies  and  pure 
joy  for  kids  of  all  ages,  sugar  keeps 
dentists  in  business. 

Sugars  are  made  from  three  mono- 
saccharide primary  derivatives — 
glucose,  fructose,  and  galactose. 
Depending  on  how  they  are  linked, 
these  molecules  have  the  potential  to 
make  large,  intricate  polysaccharide 
compounds.  The  molecule  that  we 
call  sugar  is  made  up  of  equal  parts 
glucose  and  fructose,  forming  a  disac- 
charide  referred  to  as  sucrose,  or  table 
sugar  (C.jH^p,,). 

A  naturally  occurring  compound, 
sucrose  is  a  carbohydrate  that  occurs 
naturally  in  every  fruit  and  vegetable 
as  a  major  product  of  photosynthe- 
sis. Plants  absorb  sunlight  and  use 
that  energy  to  extract  carbon  from 
the  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere. These  captured  carbon 
atoms  are  combined  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  (derived  from  water)  to 
create  fructose  and  glucose.  To  store 
these  compounds  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  plants  convert  them  to  su- 
crose. Interestingly,  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beet  are  the  only  two  plants  that 
make  enough  sucrose  to  be  commer- 
cially viable.  Refineries — such  as  the 
former  Redpath  sugar  plant  located  on 
Toronto's  waterfront — purify  and  con- 
centrate raw  sugar  to  the  solid,  crystal- 
lized form  that  we  know  and  love. 

In  1953,  while  working  in  the  Nation- 
al ResecU-ch  Council's  lab  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan,  Dr  Rajnnnond 
Lemieux  became  the  first  scientist  to 
synthetically  produce  table  sugar  from 
its  components.  Tests  for  blood  types, 
new  vaccines,  and  other  medical  ad- 
vances are  attributed  to  his  discovery, 
which  was  critical,  as  the  scientific  un- 
derstcmding  of  sugars  was  limited  at 
the  time  he  began  his  research. 

By  determining  the  three-dimen- 
sional structure  of  sugar  molecules 
and  understanding  their  chemical 
properties,  scientists  found  the  con- 
figuration by  which  fructose  and  glu- 
cose combine  to  form  sucrose.  From 
Lemieux's  work  stemmed  further  dis- 
coveries on  how  sugar  is  utilized  in  the 
human  body,  such  as  the  finding  that 


the  shape  of  sugar  molecules  on  the 
surface  of  blood  cells  determines  what 
blood  type  we  have. 

Oligosaccharides — otherwise 
known  as  simple  sugars — are  also 
found  on  the  surface  of  organs  and 
tissues.  Sugar  molecules  differ  from 
one  body  to  the  next,  so  rejection  of 
a  transplanted  organ  is  likely  if  the 
recipient's  body  recognizes  the  dif- 
ferently-shaped molecules  from  the 
donor's  body  as  a  foreign  object.  The 
transplanted  organ  can  be  destroyed 
within  hours,  possibly  minutes.  The 
shape  of  sugars  affects  their  function, 
and  by  studying  the  structure  of  oli- 
gosaccharides, Lemieux  and  other 
chemists  have  been  able  to  create  an- 
tigens that  promote  the  integration  of 
transplanted  organs. 

Sugar  is  the  fuel  that  powers  life,  in- 
cluding us  humans.  In  mammals,  the 
stomach  readily  digests  sucrose  then 
transfers  the  broken-down  products 
into  the  bloodstream.  People  with  de- 
fects in  glucose  metabolism  may  not 
be  able  to  cope  with  this  rapid  rise  of 
blood  sugar.  An  imbalance  in  blood 
sugar  levels  can  lead  to  chronic  dis- 
eases that  are  potentially  fatal. 

A  greater  than  average  level  of  glu- 
cose in  the  bloodstream  is  referred  to 
as  hyperglycemia,  commonly  caused 
by  a  deficiency  of  insulin,  type  I  and 
II  diabetes,  excessive  food  intake  or 
defects  in  the  pancreas.  The  opposite 
of  this  condition,  lower  levels  of  glu- 
cose, is  known  as  hypoglycemia  and 
be  caused  by  insufficient  sugar  intake, 
an  overactive  metabolic  system  or  too 
much  insulin,  which  can  mcike  a  per- 
son hungry,  irritable,  and  tired. 

For  a  balanced  diet,  sugar  should 
be  consumed  in  moderation.  Cavities 
are  a  common  adverse  effect  if  sugar 
is  consumed  in  large  quantities.  Bacte- 
ria in  the  mouth  use  sugars  as  energy, 
leaving  an  acidic  by-product  that  de- 
teriorates tooth  enamel,  making  teeth 
more  susceptible  to  decay.  Sucrose 
has  an  extremely  high  energy  con- 
tent— 17  kilojoules  per  gram — ^which 
may  sound  beneficial,  but  will  displace 
other  necessary  nutrients  and  could 
lead  to  obesity  and  insulin  resistance. 

As  with  so  many  things  concern- 
ing the  food  we  eat,  moderation  is 
key.  Sometimes,  the  best  things  in  life 
aren't  sweet. 


The  Cost  of  Sugar 

World  raw  sugar  prices  for  calendar  years  1 960  to  2006.  Prices  are  in  USD  per 
pound  (not  adjusted  for  inflation): 


us  sugar  act  expires 
(1974. 29.99  cents/lb 
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Designer  organisms  the  next 
big  fad 

Geneticist  Craig  Venter  and  a  team  led  by 
Not>el  laureate  Hamilton  Smith  claim  to  have 
created  the  first  entirely  synthetic  chromo- 
some, ready  for  use  to  create  a  new  spe- 
cies of  bacteria.  The  580,000  base  pair,  381 
gene  chromosome  was  reconstructed  from 
a  stripped-down  genome  of  the  bacterium 
Mycoplasma  genilalium.  The  team  plans  to 
insert  the  new  chromosome  into  a  living 
bacterium,  where  they  expect  it  to  take 
over  all  cellular  functions.  If  successful,  they 
will  have  created  a  never-ljefore-seen  spe- 
cies of  bacteria.  In  previous  experiments, 
the  researchers  successfully  transferred 
the  chromosomes  of  one  bacterium  to  an- 
other changing  the  species  of  the  second 
bacterium.  Venter  speculates  that  this  type 
of  designer  bacterium  coukl  be  used  for 
many  new  applications,  such  as  filtering  ex- 

SEE  BRIEFS' -PG  12 


//MONSTERS  ALL  AROUND  US 


Megaloptera  larvae  (hellgrammite) 


The  larval  name  of  this  vicious 
insect  evokes  visions  of  evil 
creatures  from  the  depths — just 
in  time  for  All  Hallows  Eve. 
The  larvae  of  the  order 
Megaloptera — known  as 
dobsonflies  as  adults — 
commonly  inhabit  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  Canada.  They  are 
ferocious  predators,  using  their 
strong  mandibles  to  subdue  prey. 
Although  the  adults  of  some 
species  may  have  mandibles 
that  are  over  half  the  length  of 
their  bodies,  they  are  seldom 
used  for  hunting.  The  fleshy, 
hair-like  projections  lining  the 


bodies  of  the  larvae  are  used  to 
sense  nearby  movement,  and 
can  be  lost  without  harming  the 
individual.  When  the  larva  is 
disturbed  from  its  lair  beneath 
rocks  and  other  objects  on  the 
bottom  of  a  stream,  it  thrashes 
its  worm-like  body  around, 
looking  for  the  intruder.  The 
larger  members  have  been 
known  to  attack  with  a  nasty 
(although  harmless)  pinch.  As 
adults,  female  dobsonflies  have 
an  odd  defence  mechanism:  they 
shoot  a  bad-smelling,  irritating 
spray  from  their  anuses. 
— VERN  LEWIS 
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Staphylococcus  infection 
rate  'astounding',  may 
soon  surpass  AIDS  deaths 


Anna  Gayton 


It  is  well  known  that  AIDS  takes  numerous  lives 
every  year.  What  is  less  well  known  is  that  drug- 
resistant  bacterial  infections  are  becoming  a 
similarly  serious  problem.  A  shocking  new  study 
has  found  that  the  number  of  deaths  due  to  drug- 
resistant  Staphylococcus  infections  may  soon  ex- 
ceed those  caused  by  AIDS  in  the  United  States. 

Staphylococcus  bacteria  are  responsible  for 
more  than  90,000  infections  and  nearly  19,000 
deaths  annually  in  America,  although  it  remains 
unclear  if  the  bug  is  the  direct  cause  of  death  in 
every  case.  A  high-school  student  in  Virginia,  for 
example,  died  due  to  complications  after  an  infec- 
tion took  over  his  heart,  liver,  and  other  organs. 

In  its  invasive  form,  the  bug  enters  the  blood- 
stream or  becomes  a  flesh-eating  disease  with 
often  deadly  results.  The  incidence  rate  is  approx- 
imately 32  invasive  cases  per  100,000  people — 
astounding,  according  to  an  editorial  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

More  than  half  of  these  cases  involved  patients 
within  a  health-care  setting.  Transmission  is  of- 
ten through  the  hands  of  health-care  workers, 
as  healthy  people  can  carry  the  bacteria  without 
experiencing  any  symptoms.  Bacteria  typically 
colonize  the  nose  and  skin  of  a  patient  and  are 
transmitted  to  a  nurse  or  doctor  when  that  patient 
is  examined.  If  proper  sanitary  measures  are  not 
taken  between  patient  visits,  the  healthcare  work- 
er will  carry  the  bacteria  and  possibly  transmit  it 
to  the  next  patient.  Open  wounds  and  a  weakened 
immune  system  leave  patients  more  susceptible 
to  contracting  an  infection.  In  addition,  many  cas- 
es were  discovered  in  low-income  urban  areas, 
prisons,  school  gyms,  and  locker  rooms. 


The  new  study  investigates  the  pervasive- 
ness of  these  potentially  invasive  bacteria, 
called  methicillin-resistant  Staphylococcus  au- 
reus, or  MRSA.  After  surveying  nine  urban  ar- 
eas considered  representative  of  the  American 
population,  the  study  found  that  bloodstream 
infections  accounted  for  the  majority  of  proba- 
ble deadly  cases.  Flesh-eating  disease  was  also 
a  contributor  in  10  per  cent  of  cases. 

The  case  fatality  rate  (number  of  deaths 
per  number  of  infections)  was  6.3  per  100,000 
people,  or  18,650  deaths  in  2005.  If  every  one 
of  these  deaths  could  be  directly  attributed  to 
MRSA,  then  this  death  rate  would  exceed  the 
17,011  Americans  killed  by  AIDS  in  2005. 

Treatment  is  still  possible,  although  penicil- 
lin or  penicillin  derivatives  are  ineffective  be- 
cause the  bacteria  have  developed  resistance 
to  these  drugs.  Antibiotics  that  were  designed 
to  kill  the  bacteria  are  no  longer  effective,  as 
MRSA  has  evolved  over  many  generations  to 
become  immune.  In  this  case,  medicines  that 
are  normally  prescribed  when  no  other  treat- 
ment is  successful,  such  as  the  antibiotic  van- 
comycin, are  utilized.  It  may  only  be  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  though,  as  researchers  believe  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  MRSA  develops 
resistance  to  these  alternative  drugs  as  well. 

Ideally,  exercising  preventative  measures 
will  reduce  the  use  of  antibiotics  so  that  when 
infection  does  occur  a  treatment  will  still  be 
available.  It  seems  inevitable  that  MRSA  will 
eventually  develop  resistance  to  all  treat- 
ments and  that  an  effective  vaccine  is  needed. 
Dr.  Buddy  Creech,  a  specialist  in  infectious 
disease  at  Vanderbilt  University,  emphasizes 
the  need  for  a  vaccine  as  "the  holy  grail  of 
staphylococcal  research." 


Real-life  ghostbusters? 


Paranormal  investigators  attempt  to  use  science  to  prove 
the  existence  of  ghosts  and  other  paranormal  phenomena 


Andrea  Yeomans 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


From  Shakespeare  to  primetime  television, 
supernatural  beings  pervade  human  culture, 
tantalizing  us  with  questions  of  the  afterlife. 
For  some,  however,  ghosts  are  more  than  just  a 
scary  campfire  tale.  One-third  of  those  who  re- 
cently took  part  in  an  Associated  Press  poll  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  one  in  four 
claimed  to  have  seen  or  been  in  the  presence  of 
a  supernatural  spirit. 

Ghost-hunting  clubs  and  paranormal  re- 
search organizations  have  been  around  since 
the  late  1800s,  yet  it  is  American  psychologist 
William  James  to  whom  present-day  ghost 
hunters,  or  paranormal  investigators,  are  the 
most  indebted.  James's  contribution  lay  in 
applying  the  scientific  method  to  these  stud- 
ies. His  small  number  of  followers,  including 
British  naturalist  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and 
British  philosopher  Henry  Sidgwick,  founded 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  to  gather 
evidence  about  claims  of  paranormal  activ- 
ity through  case  studies  and  tests.  Despite 
attempting  to  keep  their  findings  scientific 
by  applying  statistics  to  their  results — they 
were  apparently  unsatisfied  with  small  sample 
sizes — as  skeptics  claimed  the  society  per- 
formed nothing  more  than  pseudoscience. 

Lack  of  proper  equipment  and  reliable  meth- 
ods for  identifying  ghosts  are  the  main  reasons 
why  some  scientists  distrust  ghost  hunting  evi- 
dence. Now  more  than  ever,  ghost  hunters  are 


using  technology  to  detect  the  presence  of  spir- 
its. One  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  equipment 
is  the  electromagnetic  field  meter,  commonly 
used  by  physicists  to  detect  changes  in  electro- 
magnetic radiation.  Ghost  hunters  who  use  this 
instrument  believe  that  ghosts  emit  an  electro- 
magnetic field  that  can  be  detected  in  the  spirit's 
vicinity  by  higher  levels  of  electromagnetic  radi- 
ation. Other  signs  that  paranormal  investigators 
believe  accompany  a  ghost's  presence  are  cold 
spots,  ectoplasm,  an  excess  of  negative  ions, 
orbs  or  bright  spheres  found  in  photographs, 
and  electronic  voice  phenomena  (speech-like 
sounds  that  are  only  audible  upon  playback  of 
a  recording).  Many  skeptics  challenge  these 
claims,  arguing  that  none  of  these  signs  have 
been  shown  to  accompany  a  ghost's  presence, 
and  that  no  equipment  is  manufactured  specifi- 
cally for  ghost-detection.  Ghost  hunters  impro- 
vise by  using  scientific  instruments  designed  for 
other  purposes. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  people  stud3ang 
paranormal  phenomena,  there  has  yet  to  be  ir- 
refutable evidence  of  ghost  detection.  Claims  are 
often  debunked  as  fakes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
video  or  audio  "evidence".  This  is  the  most  popu- 
lar criticism  of  television  programs  such  as  SciFi 
Channel's  Ghost  Hunters.  However,  not  all  ghost 
hunters  are  out  to  trick  you.  Most  are  just  hob- 
byists who  enjoy  the  hunt  and  the  idea  of  finding 
something  supernatural.  Besides,  if  ghost  hunt- 
ing was  truly  about  finding  scientific  evidence 
to  support  the  existence  of  paranormal  entities, 
wouldn't  that  take  all  of  the  fun  out  of  it? 
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Wednesday,  November  2007 
7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at 

University  of  Toronto,  Wolfond  Centre  for  Jewisii  Campus  Life 
36  Harbord  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Wurzweiler  School  of  Social  Work  at  Yeshiva  University  has  earned 
a  national  and  international  reputation  for  its  flexible  study  plans, 
dedicated  faculty,  and  diverse  student  body.  More  than  250  Canadians 
have  graduated  from  Wurzweiler  s  MSW  program.  Our  Block  Program 
offers  Canadian  and  other  out-of-town  students  the  opportunity 
to  attend  classes  in  June  and  July  amid  the  rich  culture  and  diverse 
environment  of  New  York  City,  with  fieldwork  from  September  to 
mid-May  in  their  home  towns. 

Please  join  Wurzweiler  administration,  alumni  and  students  at  an  exciting 
and  thought-provoking  open  house.  RSVP  wsswadmissions@yu.edu 
or  call  212-960-0810.  For  more  information  about  Wurzweiler,  visit 
www.yu .  edu/  wu  rzweiler 
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See  yeu  at  the  game 
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November  1  -  4,  2007 

Varsity  Centre 

Check  the  website  for  game  times. 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


If  you  know  someone 
who's  contributed, 

we'd  like  to  return  the  favour. 

The  Awards  of  Excellence  will  once  again  recognize  and  reward  the 
above-and-beyond  contributions  of  your  University  ofToronto  colleagues. 
Until  Monday,  November  26,  2007  at  5:00  p.m.,  the  U  of T  Alumni  Association 
is  pleased  to  welcome  your  nominations  for  these  2008  awards. 


FACULTY  AWARD 

CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD 

CHANCELLOR'S  AWARD 


JOAN  E.  FOLEY  QUALITY  OF 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  AWARD 


LUDWIKAND  ESTELLEJUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRIZE 


NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 


A  $  1 ,000  prize  recognizing  excellence  in  teaching,  research 
and  professional  endeavours. 

A  $  1 300  av/ard  honouring  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and 
the  impart  of  scholarship  on  public  policy. 

Two  $  I  ,(X)0  pnzes  for  outstanding  c ontribirtions  by  administrative  frtaff 
-  one  in  an  early-to-mid  career  position  and  one  in  a  senior  level  position. 

A  $1,000  award  to  a  student,  alumnus/a,  administrative  staff  or 
faculty  mcrnbei  who  lias  made  a  significant  contribution  to  improving 
the  quality  of  academic  or  extra  curricuiar  student  life  on  carnpus. 

A  $  1 .500  prize  recognizing  positive  and  lasting  contributions  to 
education  and  action  in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 
Nominations  are  open  to  faculty  staff  and  students. 

In  recognition  of  distinguished  achievciTicnls  linking  leaching  and 
research,  a  $2,000  prize  will  be  awarded  to  a  faculty  member  and 
$6,000  to  a  department  or  division. 


For  forms  and  further  information,  please  visit  www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or 
contact  Ruth  Zuchter  at  4 1 6-978-2 1 7 1  or  ruth.zuchter@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
21  King's  College  Circle 
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cess  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere, 
producing  designer  drugs  or  converting 
sugar  into  various  bio-fuels.  However,  the 
research  also  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  ethics  and  implications  of  made-to-order 
genomes. 

Source:  The  Guardian 
—JUSTIN  CARROLL 

Finally,  telomeres  tell  all 

Scientists  have  known  that  the  long  repeti- 
tive sequences  of  DNA  found  at  the  end  of 
chromosomes,  called  telomeres,  protect  ge- 
netic information  from  being  lost  when  DNA 
grows  shorter  in  replication.  Now,  Joachim 
Lingner  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Swiss  Insti- 
tute of  Experimental  Cancer  Research  and 
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•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
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Swriss  Federal  Institute  of  Technology  have 
unintentionally  discovered  an  additional  role 
for  the  telomere.  While  studying  a  protein  in- 
volved in  RNA  degradation,  the  team  noticed 
that  the  degradation  was  also  taking  place  at 
the  telomeres.  This  finding  prompted  the 
researchers  to  look  for  RNA  molecules  cor- 
responding to  the  telomere  sequence,  which 
they  found,  verifying  that  the  RNA  was 
synthesized  from  a  telomere  template.  The 
significance  of  these  findings  is  uncertain. 
Some  evidence  suggests  the  RNA  could  be 
related  to  telomere  length-maintenance,  one 
of  the  ways  that  cancerous  cells  avoid  senes- 
cence, so  the  research  could  have  important 
implications  for  cancer  research. 
Source:  Nature  News 
—JONATHAN  CHOW 

Genetically  modified  toxin  fighting 
super  plants 

Scientists  from  the  University  of  York  in 
the  U.K.  have  developed  a  genetically  engi- 
neered Arabidopsis  plant  that  can  soak  up 
toxins.  A  few  years  ago,  Neil  Bruce  and  his 
team  stumbled  upon  a  micro-organism  that 
uses  nitrogen  found  in  cyclonite,  or  RDX,  to 
grow.  RDX  is  an  extremely  toxic  explosive 
used  by  the  military  and  industrial  compa- 
nies. The  researchers  found  that  although 
these  micro-organisms  were  breaking  down 
the  RDX  in  the  soil,  they  were  not  doing  it  fast 
enough  to  prevent  groundwater  contamina- 
tion. Bruce  and  his  team  decided  to  com- 
bine Arabidopsis  and  the  micro-orgcmism  to 
speed  the  breakdown.  "We've  managed  to 
identify  the  complete  systems  that  allow  this 
enzyme  to  work,  and  we've  got  both  compo- 
nents of  this  enzyme  system  successfully  ex- 
pressed and  working  in  Arabidopsis^  Bruce 
said.  The  researchers  are  now  working  with 
a  team  from  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle  to  develop  RDX-removing  plants  for 
military  bases  woridwide. 
Source:  Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy 
ofSciences 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 


In  today's  knowledge  economy, 
the  top  jobs  go  to  people 
with  graduate  degrees. 

So  why  not  expand  the  knowledge  and  skills  you've  worked 
so  hard  to  acquire  by  taking  a  graduate  program  in 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Waterloo? 

You  can  complete  a  course-based  master's  program  in  as  little 
as  a  year.  A  research  master's  ta1(es  just  two  years.  It's  time 
well  spent  to  gain  the  level  of  qualification  you  need  for  today's 
most  interesting,  challenging  and  rewarding  jobs. 

Waterloo  Engineering  is  committed  to  attracting  and 
rewarding  outstanding  graduate  students  by  providing 
generous  financial  support.  And  our  unique 
inventor-owns-it  policy  on  intellectual  property  ensures 
that  our  students  benefit  from  the  work  they  do  here.  Many 
successful  companies,  including  RIM,  Dalsa  and  Slipstream, 
trace  their  beginnings  to  our  labs  and  classrooms. 

Find  out  more  at:  www.engineeiing.uwaterloo.ca/graduate 
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Rain,  sweat,  and  tears... 

Season  ends  for  men's  and  women's  soccer  after  heartbreaking  playoff  losses 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


They  say  that  every  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining,  but  as  skies  darkened  earlier 
than  expected  on  Varsity  Centre,  the 
men's  and  women's  soccer  teams 
could  only  look  back  on  a  season  that 
likewise  ended  too  early,  and  wonder 
what  could  have  been.  "We  came  a 
long  way  from  last  season  but  I  just 
think  we  could  have  gone  a  lot  farther 
with  the  talent  that  we  had  on  this 
team,"  said  a  disappointed  Rosanna 
Dalimonte  following  Saturday's  loss 
toCarleton. 

It  had  rained  for  most  of  the  day, 
but  when  the  game  ended  the  real 
water-works  began.  A  teary-eyed 
women's  soccer  team  left  the  field  to 
a  standing  ovation  from  the  crowd  of 
family,  friends,  and  other  Varsity  ath- 
letes. It  was  a  tribute  not  to  the  out- 
come of  one  game,  but  for  the  season 
that  was,  and  all  the  toil  and  sweat  it 
took  to  get  to  that  point. 

On  the  men's  side,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  shock  and  disbelief,  the  players' 
silence  illustrating  their  disappoint- 
ment after  having  fought  back  from  a 
slow  start  to  the  season,  finishing  sec- 
ond overall  in  the  Eastern  Conference 
(8-3-3).  Two  months  suddenly  came 
down  to  a  single  game  and  in  the 
blink  of  an  eye  their  season  was  over. 
"It's  tough  to  take,"  remarked  Blues 


midfielder  Nevin  Korompay.  "We 
feel  bad  because  we've  had  success 
against  them  [Queen's]  throughout 
the  year,  but  in  the  playoffs  any- 
thing can  happen." 

Entering  the  game  against  Queen's 
(6-4-4),  the  Blues  were  confident 
having  beaten  the  Golden  Gaels  4-0 
in  their  last  meeting.  Toronto  would 
come  out  strong,  attacking  and  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  Queen's  from  the 
opening  draw.  Blues  forward  Evan 
Millward  was  the  first  to  draw  blood 
for  Toronto,  on  a  penalty  shot  in  the 
tenth  minute  of  the  first  half.  He  was 
a  Queen's  antagonist  throughout 
the  game,  generating  many  scoring 
chances  with  his  speed,  and  drawing 
a  warning  from  a  referee  during  one 
altercation  with  a  Queen's  player. 

In  the  30th  minute  of  play,  the  Gold- 
en Gaels  would  answer  with  a  goal  by 
midfielder  Nick  Milonas.  Blues  fourth- 
year  goaltender  Luciano  Lombardi 
was  caught  out  of  position,  turning 
a  seemingly  innocent  play  into  a  tied 
game  after  he  couldn't  get  back  to  his 
net  in  time.  Lombardi  would  finish 
the  game  with  four  saves. 

The  Gael's  would  capitalize  again 
early  in  the  second  half  with  Alexan- 
der Makin  scoring  to  give  Queen's  a 
2-1  lead.  Toronto  tried  to  battle  back, 
creating  scoring  opportunities  off 
four  corner  kicks  by  Joe  Rini  that  al- 
most resulted  in  header  goals.  It  was 


TASTE  OF  DEFEAT:  A  Blues  player  burries  his  face  in  the  state  of  the  art  Varsity  Centre  turf,  following  his  teams  loss  to  Queen's  on  Saturday. 


a  game  with  a  fast  pace  and  a  lot  of 
intensity  coming  from  both  sides. 
With  the  team  trailing  by  a  goal  late 
in  the  game,  Toronto's  Michael  Yat 
would  try  to  fire  up  his  teammates,  al- 
most pleading  as  he  yelled,  "dig  deep 


MARK  VELOSO  cuts  through  the  B.S  and  sports  cliches  to  show  you  a  side  of 
Varsity  athletes  you  don't  get  to  see  on  the  field 


Name:  Katie  Hill 

Program:  Physical  Education  and  Health 
Position:  Defense 
Sport:  Women's  soccer 

Claim  to  fame:  Captain  of  University  of  Toronto's  women's 
soccer  team 


Katie  is  a  fourth  year  defender  on  the  women's  soc- 
cer team.  The  Blues'  captain  is  leaving  the  team 
this  year  to  pursue  a  career  in  education.  She  sat  down 
with  the  Varsity  recently  to  dicuss  her  past,  present,  and 
what's  to  come. 

The  Yarsity:This  is  your  last  year  with  the  team,  which  is 
always  sad.  What  are  you  going  to  miss  most  about  being 
a  Varsity  Blue? 


Katie  Hill:  it's  really  sad  that  it's  all  ending.  I'm  going 
to  miss  everything  about  it:  the  girls,  going  on  road 
trips,  the  20  hours  a  week  we'd  spend  together  as 
friends,  practicing  and  playing  hard.  I'm  going  to 
miss  the  competition  cause  I'm  never  going  to  play 
at  this  level  again.  Being  fit  and  staying  in  shape,  all 
the  things  that  come  along  with  it.  I  love  being  part 
of  something.  We're  all  really  good  friends,  and  we 
help  each  other  out. 

r  You're  captain  of  the  women's  soccer  team.  What 
kind  of  responsibilities  does  that  entail? 

KH:  Me  and  the  co-captain,  we  work  together,  and 
we're  kind  of  the  coach's  go-to  girls.  If  the  coaches 
want  us  to  say  something  to  the  team  or  the  team 
has  concerns,  then  we'll  bridge  that  gap.  You  know, 
sometimes  a  girl  might  feel  uncomfortable  talking 
to  a  coach  one-on-one,  but  feel  more  comfortable 
talking  to  me.  We  do  little  things  like  making  the 
equipment  schedule,  make  sure  people  know  where 
they  have  to  be  and  when  they  have  to  be  there.  The 
coaches  do  this  as  well,  but  it's  a  way  of  reminding 
the  girls.  We  organize  socials,  team  tending  things. 
This  year,  Laura  and  I  made  dinner  for  the  team. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


T 


o  find  out  if  this  Varsity 
Blue  has  a  dark  side  visit 
www.thevarsity.ca/blogs/440 


boys,  dig  deep,  let's  go."  The  closest 
the  Blues  would  come  to  a  point  was 
a  shot  over  the  Queen's  field  goal 
post.  The  Blues  would  go  on  to  lose 
2-1  in  a  game  that  started  with  a  bang 
but  ended  in  a  whimper  "It's  a  tough 
pill  to  swallow,"  said  men's  coach  An- 
thony Capatosto.  "We're  extremely 
disappointed  right  now.  We  didn't 
meet  the  goals  that  we  set  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  the 
standard  for  men's  soccer  at  U  of 
T  should  be  the  highest  in  Canada. 
We  made  two  critical  errors  and 
Queen's  capitalized  on  both.  That 
was  the  difference  in  the  game." 

Both  soccer  games  were  hard 
fought  and  the  final  result  should  take 
nothing  away  from  the  teams  accom- 
plishments this  year  The  women's 
game  in  particular  was  a  grueling 
match  undecided  until  the  final  play. 
It  was  a  scoreless  affair  without  many 
opportunities.  Mary  Anne  Barnes 
was  her  usual  steady  self  finishing 
with  her  12th  shutout  on  seven  saves 
to  keep  the  score  deadlocked  through 
regulation  and  overtime.  In  contrast, 
her  Ravens  counterpart,  Katherine 
Shaugnessey,  made  only  three  saves 
in  the  game,  but  would  have  the  last 
laugh  by  making  two  more  stops  than 
Barnes  in  the  shootout.  Carleton 
would  notch  four  straight  goals  to 
start  the  shootout,  from  Hilary  Pierce 
and  Aisha  Stinson,  among  others. 
For  Toronto,  Laura  Arduini,  Kristine 
Fantozzi,  and  Rosanna  Dalimonte 
would  try  to  keep  the  Blues'  hopes 
alive  with  one  goal  apiece.  But  after 
a  Barnes  save  on  the  Raven's  Heather 
McKim  gave  the  team  life,  Shaugnessy 
stopped  Blues  captain  Katie  Hill  to 
end  the  game  1-0  in  Carleton's  favor 

"Katie  wanted  to  win  more  than 
anyone,"  reflected  midfielder  Heidi 
Borgman.  "There's  nothing  the 
coaches  can  say  to  make  us  feel  bet- 
ter right  now,  we  feel  awful  for  the 
leaving  players."  Hill  is  in  her  last 
year  with  the  Blues,  and  so  exiting 
under  these  circumstances  was  less 
than  ideal.  She  is  joined  by  men's  cap- 
tain Joe  Rini,  and  leading  scorer  Mike 
Bialy  as  Varsity  Blues  who  will  also 
wave  goodbye  to  the  team  after  this 
season. 

"It's  just  a  heart  breaking  way  to 


lose,"  Borgman  said,  "It's  unbeliev- 
able, there's  no  way  that  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  lose  that  game. 

It  was  a  bittersweet  farewell  for  the 
Blues,  with  the  rainy  night  providing 
an  appropriate  setting.  At  the  end 
of  the  movie  Casablanca  under  dark 
skies,  Humphrey  Bogart — no  strang- 
er to  heartbreak  or  bittersweet  good- 
byes— coined  the  phrase:  "This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  beautiful  friendship." 
Reflecting  on  the  end  of  her  team's 
season  coach  McCharles  seemed 
to  echo  Bogart's  sentiments  saying: 
"I'm  really  proud  of  the  girls  and  what 
they  accomplished  this  year  It's  the 
start  of  a  fantastic  program." 


GAME  OVER:  Toronto  midfielder  James 
Katsuras  looks  on  as  Queen's  celebrates 
their  2-1  victory. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


For  a  slideshow  of  pictures 
from  both  soccer  games  go 

to  www.thevarsity.ca/sports 
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Red  Sox  change  style 


Boston  finding  new  ways  to  win 


Sara  Quinn 


After  falling  to  a  3-1  deficit  in  the  Amer- 
ican League  Championship  Series, 
Manny  Ramirez,  left  fielder  for  the  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox  and  post-season  philoso- 
pher, wondered  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about. 

In  a  television  interview  with  FOX, 
Ramirez  said,  "Why  should  we  panic? 
We're  just  going  to  go  play  the  game, 
and  move  on.  If  it  doesn't  happen,  who 
cares?  There's  always  next  year.  It's 
not  like  the  end  of  the  world  or  some- 
thing." 

While  it  is  easy  to  dismiss  Ramirez's 
comments  as  another  case  of  "Manny 
being  Manny,"  the  outfielder  actually 
has  a  point.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the 
first  times  in  Red  Sox  history  when  los- 
ing in  the  post-season  isn't  a  big  deal. 

Prior  to  winning  the  2004  World 
Series,  the  Sox  spent  86  years  des- 


perately trying  to  capture  the  title  of 
World  Champions — and  failing  miser- 
ably. Boston's  ubiquitous  post-season 
failures  even  inspired  the  "curse  of  the 
Bambino",  a  superstitious  theory  that 
the  Sox's  epic  playoff  woes  resulted 
from  selling  Babe  Ruth  to  the  New 
York  Yankees  inl918.  Every  error,  ev- 
ery miscalled  play,  and  every  deficit 
became  another  sign  of  the  curse  and 
the  impending  "end  of  the  world"  for 
Red  Sox  Nation.  For  Boston,  the  only 
consolation  was  that  futile  promise  of 
next  year. 

But  after  reversing  the  curse  in  2004, 
the  team  can  finally  abolish  that  apoc- 
alyptic attitude,  relax,  and  just  play 
ball. 

Naturally,  it  was  Ramirez  and  his  laid 
back  attitude  that  boasted  two  home 
runs,  10  RBls,  and  a  .409  batting  aver- 
age in  the  ALCS,  that  ultimately  led  the 


CLASSIFIEDS 


WORK  AT  SUMMER  CAMP  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Specialists  needed!  Tennis,  Lifeguards, 
Ropes,  Hockey,  Gymnastics,  Arts,  Sports 
and  more!  Apply  online  at  canadiancamp- 
staff.com 


THREE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT 

With  bathroom  and  kitchen  is  available 
immediately  on  a  quiet  street  5  minutes 
from  Bloor/Bathurst  Subway  station.  It  can 
be  shared.  No  pets  and  no  smokers.  Very 
quiet  environment.  For  information  phone 
(416)535-4295. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

FANTASTIC  MOPED 

Tomos  moped.  Brand  new.  Motorbike 
style.  Less  than  25Knns.  lOOKms  per  litre. 
Park  anywhere.  Originally  $3500.  Yours 
for  $2000  (extras).  Call  Bill  (905)  274-8064. 


TUTORING-PROFESSIONAL 
AND  EXPERIENCED  TUTORS 

English  language  instruction,  essay  writ- 
ing, all  maths  and  sciences.  Since  1996. 
416-385-2888. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  wovw.tstn.ca 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


EDITINi 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@svmpatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  l«5S  1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Red  Sox  to  victory  over  the  Cleveland 
Indians.  As  Boston  continues  to  surge 
in  the  World  Series  against  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  the  team  has  undergone  more 
than  an  attitude  adjustment  in  the  past 
three  years. 

Sweeping  changes  in  the  Red  Sox 
have  drawn  comparisons  to  their 
archrivals,  the  New  York  Yankees. 
Both  have  been  accused  of  using  their 
inflated  payroll  to  buy  championships. 

But  their  $143  million  payroll  isn't 
the  only  thing  fueling  the  Sox  this  post- 
season. If  anything,  they  have  been 
successful  in  spite  of  their  big-budget 
acquisitions.  Shortstop  Julio  Lugo  and 
pitcher  Eric  Gagne  have  been  disap- 
pointments, and  outfielder  J.D.  Drew 
was  the  most  hated  man  in  Boston  un- 
til his  $14  million,  clutch  grandslam  in 
Game  6  of  the  ALCS. 

The  real  stars  of  the  Red  Sox  are  the 


homegrown  talent.  Potential  Rookie 
of  the  Year  Dustin  Pedroia,  star  first 
baseman  Kevin  Youkilis,  and  lights-out 
closer  Jonathan  Papelbon,  who  came 
out  of  Boston's  minor  league  system, 
have  carried  the  team  throughout  the 
year.  Notably,  Pedroia  is  hitting  .444  in 
his  last  27  at-bats,  Youkilis  batted  .500 
in  the  ALCS,  and  Papelbon  has  pitched 
nine  shutout  innings  this  postseason. 

These  three  key  players'  salaries, 
combined  to  total  a  dismal  $1.23  mil- 
lion, barely  enough  to  make  a  dent  in 
that  overblown  Red  Sox  payroll.  Add 
up-and-comer  outfielder  and  post-sea- 
son contender  Jacoby  Ellsbury  to  the 
equation,  and  the  Sox's  future  looks 
bright  and  reasonably  priced. 

Another  change  in  the  Red  Sox's 
favour  came  in  the  form  of  their  dy- 
namic pitching  staff.  Boston  had  pre- 
viously been  known  as  an  offensive 
powerhouse.  But  with  likely  Cy  Young 


WHATEVER,  MANNY:  Boston  leftfielder 
Manny  Ramirez  walks  softly  but 
carries  a  heavy  stick.  The  perreniai 
alt-star's  laid  back  personality  belies 
his  skills  as  a  hitter. 


candidate  Josh  Beckett  at  the  top  of  his 
game.  Curt  Schilling  looking  as  good 
as  ever,  the  aforementioned  Papelbon, 
and  the  addition  of  Hideki  Okajima  to 
the  bullpen,  the  Sox  are  virtually  unhit- 
table. 

With  such  security  in  the  rotation 
and  bullpen,  Boston  no  longer  needs 
to  rely  on  offensive  power  Now,  the 
Sox  can  depend  on  Manny  Ramirez's 
words  as  much  as  his  potent  swing. 

Although  a  World  Series  win  would 
be  nice,  a  post-season  loss  for  the 
Red  Sox  will  not  signify  the  end  of  the 
world.  At  the  very  least,  there's  always 
next  year. 


//JOCKS  BRIEFS  byMarkVeloso 


Beasts  from  the  East  tame 
T-wolves 

In  2006  the  women's  volleyball  team 
went  12-0  to  start  the  season.  After  los- 
ing their  opening  game  to  defending 
OUA  champs  Ottawa  Gee-Gees,  they 
scored  much  better  in  this  weekend's 
matches  against  the  lowly  Lakehead 
Timberwolves,  taking  both  games.  In 
Friday's  contest,  the  Blues  dominated 
and  took  the  games  in  straight  sets 
(25-13, 25-13, 25-18).  Aysa  Daniolva  had 
another  strong  game  for  the  Blues.  A 
2006  first-team  all-star,  Danilova  took 
home  player  of  the  game  honors  after 
registering  11  kills  and  8  digs. 


*For  complete  coverage  of  women's 
volleyball  check  Thursday's  issue  of 
The  Varsity 

'King  Kung'  toppled 


Men's  volleyball  falls  to  0-2  on  the 
season  after  losing  to  McMaster  on 
Saturday.  The  Blues  got  14  kills  from 
third-year  leftside  Steven  Kung,  but 
the  Marauders  had  the  edge  in  de- 
fensive digs  with  33  to  the  Blues' 
21.  McMaster  won  in  straight  sets 
(31-29,  25-20,  25-12).  Next  up  for  To- 
ronto is  York  (0-2)  on  the  road  on 
Friday. 


OUA:  Pepper  hot! 

Women's  Lacrosse  coach  Todd  Pep- 
per has  been  named  2007's  coach 
of  the  year  after  his  team  finished 
first  in  the  OUA  East  with  a  5-1  re- 
cord. In  his  thirteen  years  at  the 
helm.  Pepper  has  won  two  OUA 
golds,  as  well  as  two  silver  and  six 
bronze  medals.  His  team  won  its 
sixth  bronze  medal  with  a  13-11  win 
over  Western  on  Sunday. 


Hockey  pokey 


U  of  T's  women's  field  hockey  team 
ended  a  successful  season  by  cap- 
turing a  silver  medal,  after  a  2-1  loss 
to  the  Guelph  Gryphons  in  the  OUA 
finals.  The  Blues  finished  the  regular 
season  tied  with  the  Gryphons  for  the 
league  lead  with  37  points. 


Sticky  situation 


Men's  hockey  is  2-4  this  season  after 
finishing  with  one  loss  and  one  win 
over  the  weekend.  In  Friday's  match 
against  Queen's,  the  Blues,  on  the 
strength  of  a  second-period  Mark 
Heatley  goal  and  solid  work  in  the  net 
by  Andrew  Martin  (16  saves),  were 
able  to  pull  a  1-0  victory.  Saturday's 
game  against  the  RMC  Paladins  did 
not  go  quite  as  well.  The  Blues  out- 
shot  RMC  30-19  through  three  peri- 
ods, but  the  Paladins  made  all  of 

theirs  count,  winning  3-2.  Sean 
Kliewer  and  Darrell  Simich  had 
goals  for  the  Blues,  who  will  meet 
Queen's  and  RMC  again  this  week- 
end on  the  road. 
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Vote  Oct  31  -Nov  2 

You  can  cast  your  ballot  at: 


Woodsworth  College  Residence 

321  Bloor  Street  West 


o 

Sidney  Smith 
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a  unique  space 
for  students 

an  improved 
studen 
experience 

student 
community 

studer 
cooperaiio 

student 
communication 
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1 00  St.  George  Street 


OLarkin  Building 
1 5  Devonshire  Place 

St.  Michael's  Alumni  Hall 


1 21  St.  Joseph  Street 

Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  Street 


O Faculty  of  Medicine 
1  King's  College  Circle 


Approved  by  the  Chief  Returning  Officer  of  the  Universsty  of  Torontc 


Union  (SAU),  October  200/ 
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DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


•  Girl  1 :  So  what  are  you  doing  this  weekend? 

Girl  2: 1  was  gonna  go  to  Cancun.  Then  I  realized  it  cost  money 

Girl  1:  A  lot? 

Girl  2:  I'm  not  sure. 

Girl  1:  So  what  are  you  gonna  do  instead? 

Girl  2: 1  think  I'm  just  gonna  stay  at  home  and  get  drunk. 

— Overheard  at  St.  George  Subway  Station 

•  Girl:  I'm  gonna  like  fail  this  test  today,  mostly  'cuz  I  didn't  go  to 
any  lectures. 

— Overfieard  at  St  George  Campus 

•  Student  1:  You  know  the  sixteenth  chapel? 
Student  2:  Do  you  mean  the  Sistine  Chapel? 
Student  1:  Yeah,  whatever — it  was  the  16th  chapel  that 
Michelangelo  painted. 

Student  2:  "Ah...no." 

— Overfieard  at  St  George  Campus 

•  Blonde  girl:  ...I  mean  Jesus  came  back  from  the  dead  and  isn't 
a  zombie  right? 

—Overfieard  in  ANT  323 

•  Girl  1 :  Can  you  tell  what  my  costume  is? 
Girl  2:  No,  not  really. 

Girl  1:  Ah,  who  cares...as  long  as  I  look  slutty... 

— Overfieard  outside  of  Escape  nigtitclub  during  SMC/UC's 

Halloween  parly 

•  Girl:  Was  it  Suzie  who  said  she  liked  my  top? 
Boy:  Ya. 

Girl:  Bitch. 

— Overfieard  at  Victoria  College 


PRESENTS  'OFF  THE  HECORD'  AT  THE  BOAT  158  AUGUST  A,  SAT  NOV  3 


THINGS  TO  SAY  WHEN 
SOMEONE  HAS  BROKEN  UP 
taTH  YOU 

Sometimes,  someone  will 
break  up  with  you. 
AW  snaps! 
what  do  N 
you  say 
to  THAT? 


"Don't  you  think  you 
should  nave  settled 
while  you  were  ahead? 

"what  if  your  next 
boyfriend  is 
glipr-?' 


Here  are 
some  things 
you  can  say 
to  that! 


"It's  okay,  sweetie!    I'm  sure  one  day 
you'll  find  someone  almost  as  good  as  me!" 

"would  you  also  break  up 
with  a  rocket  skateboard? 
because  those  would  be 
great.    like  me.    i  am 

GREAT. " 


YOU  can't  fire  me, 
baby!    I  quit ! " 


"Honestly  though,  I  will  always 
treasure  the  time  we  had  together. 
I  liked  who  I  was  with  you  -  who  we 
were  together  -  and  I  hope  we'll 
both  be  able  to  take  that  with  us  in 
the  future.  Yojj've 
changed  me 
_   and  you're  a 
part  of  who  I 
am.    I  know 
our  relation 
ship  will  be 
different 
now,  but 
I  can't 
imagine 
ever  not 
loving  you. " 


"Oh,  were  we  dating?" 

y 


Cc)  2  007  Ryan  North 

ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


wMM.qwantz.com 


1 


UN6S 


HEfiTHEH...!  CftN'T 

Believe  we  broke 
up. 


I  WKOTE  ft  FR.EE  VERSE 

potn  mm  tod: 

VIHEN  SHE  IS  ft  WOMAN 
HEBs  PftCE  WILL  SHINE 
V/ITH  INNER  &EftV)TT 
NOU  IT  SHINES  m 
GKEA5E. 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


OFF  CAMPUS 

HALLOWE'EN  PUMPKIN  CULINARY 
FESTIVAL 

Festively-inspired  menus  at  local 

restaurants. 

Today  through  Oct.  31. 

Church/Wellesley  Village. 

www.halloweek.ca/pumpkingculinary.html 

STREETS  ARE  FOR  PEOPLE 

Advocate  for  bike  lanes  with  Orleans- 
style  funeral  procession  with  music, 
dancing,  costumes. 

Wednesday  Oct.  31, 8  a.m.  sharp.  Free! 
Oxford  and  Augusta  (Kensington  Market) 
www.streetsareforpeople.org 

BREAK  THE  GUINESS  WORLD  RECORD 

Breakfastlelevision  goes  for  the  World's 
Largest  Twister  Game  with  food  and 
prizes. 

Friday,  Nov.  9th,  6  a.m.-9  a.m..  Free! 
Rogers  Centre,  Gates  5/6. 
Register  online  at  www.citytv.com/bt 

THE  WffWPRESENTS:  OFF  THE 
RECORD 

We  showcase  Toronto's  best  musical 
talent,  with  performances  by:  Germans, 
Uncut,  The  Coast,  Now  Yr  Taken,  Shit  La 
Merde. 

Saturday  November  3, 9:30  p.m.  $5,  or 

FREE  with  a  T-Card 

The  Boat  (158  Augusta  Ave.) 

All  proceeds  benefit  Journalists  for 

Human  Rights 


www.danieldraws.com 


ON  CAMPUS 

NOOKS  AND  CRANNIES  TOUR 

You've  probably  never  seen  these 
incredible  spots  on  campus. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  30, 1-2  p.m.  Free! 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  (214 
College  Street) 

www.studentservices.utoronto.ca/fyi 

MIDDAY  MOSAICS  NOON-HOUR  CONCERT 

Classical  music  and  refreshments. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  31, 12-1  p.m.  Free! 
Hart  House  Music  Room,  Second  Floor. 
midday_mosaics@yahoo.ca 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  GHOST  TOUR 

A  fun  and  spooky  adventure. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  31, 7  p.m.  Free! 
Meet  in  the  UC  Quad  (behind  UC 
building) 
www.uclit.ca 

FIELD  HOCKEY  NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The  Varsity  Blues  are  actually 
contenders  for  a  national  title! 
Nov.  1  to  4, 12  p.m.  $5  a  day, 
or  $15  for  the  weekend. 
uofttix.ca/view.php?id =287 

RCMP  RECRUITMENT  INFORMATION 
SESSION 

Learn  more  about  postings  in  hundreds 
of  Canadian  communities. 
Thursday,  Nov.  1, 1-2  p.m.  Free! 
South  Building,  Room  3129,  UTM. 
www.utm.utoronto.ca/careers 


WHEN  I  GET  ODT  Of  I 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BMD 
BECOhE  ft  fftnoOS 
POtL  I'll  TOTftLLT 
LTftKE  too  BRCK 


LOVE 

|Tou  mmi. 

I  TOTftLLT 
LOVE  You. 


RECITATIONS  OF  EBONY  LOVE 

Night  of  music  and  poetry  with  the 
Black  Students'  Association. 
Thursday,  Nov.  1, 7-9  p.m.  Free! 
Arbour  Room,  Hart  House. 
uoft.bsa@gmail.com 

DODGEBALL EXTRAVAGANZA 

Show  off  your  skills  with  your  Life 

Sciences  union! 

Friday,  Nov.  2, 7-9  p.m.  Free! 

Hart  House  Lower  Gym. 

mssu.sa.utoronto.ca 

WINE  AND  CHEESE  DANCE  PARTY 

Brought  to  you  by  the  Polish  Students' 
Association 

Saturday  Nov.  3, 8  p.m.  $10  with 
student  ID. 

SPK,  206  Beverly  St.  (St.  George 
and  College) 
psa.sa.utoronto.ca 

THE  OVERLOOKED  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Lecturer  from  US  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  for  27th  annual  Holocaust 
Education  Week. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  7, 5  p.m.  Free! 
Multi-faith  Centre,  Koffler  Institute,  269 
Spadina  Ave. 
audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 

To  fiaveyour  U  of  T campus  event 
fisted  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropiate  detaits  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

of  a  sudden 
four  dudes 
rushed  in 
with  ski  masks 
and  guns  J? 

SEE 'OFF THE  RECORD' -PAGE  7 

comment 

Is  UTSU's  student  centre  campaign 
infringing  on  others'  voting  "no"? 

SEE 'REFERENDUM' -PAGE  6 


THE  UNrVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


VOL.  CXXVIIi,  NO.  t8 


science 


Those  poor  penguins!  Find  out 
why  these  little  guys  are  feeling 
out  in  the  cold. 


SEE  'PERIL -PAGE  10 


sports 


Ex-Yankee  manager  Joe  Torre  is  no 
longer  in  a  New  York  state  of  mind. 

SEE 'AVERAGE  JOE' -PAGE  11 


hot  topic 

Is  it  cool  not  to  inform  students 
of  unconfirmed  bomb  threats  to 
avoid  a  panic? 


SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  2 


what's  up? 

You'll  Shoot  Your  Eye  Oiit:  Eleven  local 
artists  depict  childhood  fantasies.  Nov.  2, 7 
p.ni.,  Whippersnapper  Gallery,  587  College 
St.,  free. 

Wavelength  387:  Indie  rock  showcase  feat. 
Feurmusik,  God's  Gift  To  Yoda,  The  Cog  & 
Drone,  with  DJ  Music  Is  My  Radar.  Nov.  4, 
doors  at  8  p.m.,  Sneaky  Dee's,  pwyc. 


Levy  vote  rips  through  campus 


Allegations  on  all 
sides  of  errors  and 
misconduct 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR  

With  a  referendum  underway  on 
whether  students  will  contribute 
around  $20  million  to  build  a  new 
student  centre,  election  officials 
have  torn  down  posters  opposing 
the  measure.  At  the  same  time,  the 
"yes"  campaign,  whose  prominent 
campaigners  include  several  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Students  Union  execu- 
tives, hung  a  banner  near  a  polling 
station  in  a  major  campus  hub,  which 
appears  to  violate  UTSU's  own  by- 
laws. 

The  referendum  asks  full-time  under- 
graduate students  if  they  agree  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  centre's  construction 
costs  over  a  term  of  up  to  25  years,  and 
to  shoulder  a  levy  to  pay  operating 
costs  once  the  centre  opens. 

Volunteers  and  staff  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students  have  complained  that  their 
posters  opposing  the  referendum  are 
being  torn  down.  Volunteer  Katie  Wolk 
was  handing  out  APUS  leaflets  in  front 
of  Sid  Smith  on  Monday,  Oct.  29,  when 
UTSU's  VP  internal  and  services  Faraz 
Siddiqui  issued  her  an  ultimatum:  ei- 
ther Wolk  could  surrender  her  leaflets 
to  him,  or  he  would  call  for  the  Campus 
Community  police  to  step  in. 

Siddiqui  told  The  Varsity  that,  be- 


Thls  banner  hung  at  Sidney  Smith  throughout  most  of  Wednesday's  voting,  despite  bylaws  stating  that  campaign  banners  may  not  be  within 
sight  of  a  polling  station. 


cause  APUS  had  not  registered  as  an 
official  "No"  campaign  in  the  referen- 
dum, UTSU's  bylaws  prohibit  them 
from  campaigning. 

A  long-standing  APUS  volunteer, 
Wolk  instead  told  him  to  contact 
Chris  Ramsaroop,  APUS's  campus 
coordinator.  Campus  police  met  with 
Ramsaroop  and  found  that,  though  the 
groups  postering  conflicted  with  UT- 


SU's bylaws,  APUS  was  not  bound  by 
those.  The  police  refused  to  intervene. 

Nonetheless,  Gail  Alivia,  who  UTSU 
hired  as  Chief  Returning  Officer  for 
the  referendum,  confirmed  that  she 
and  her  Deputy  Returning  Officers 
have  been  tearing  down  APUS  posters 
whenever  they  see  or  are  informed  of 
them. 

UTSU's  general  manager  Rick  Telfer 


has  alleged  that  the  posters  are  poten- 
tially defamatory  and  said  that  Student 
Affairs  had  given  support  to  taking 
them  down.  He  added  that  a  lawyer 
retained  by  UTSU  had  found  that  the 
poster's  wording  could  be  possible 
grounds  for  a  libel  suit.  Telfer  cited  a 
phrase  he  said  implied  certain  "yes" 

SEE  'LEVY'  -  PG  4 


Chestnut  bomb  threat  defused 


Student  residents  watched  cops  seal  off  their  main  entrance,  but  heard  nothing. 


Andre  Bovee-Begun  and  Kwok  Wong 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Just  outside  their  windows,  city  and  campus 
police  responders  brought  a  bomb  squad,  two 
explosive-handling  robots,  and  dozens  of  by- 
standers who  gathered  just  beyond  the  yellow 
tape  lines.  But  inside  the  University  of  Toronto's 
89  Chestnut  residence,  students  were  told  noth- 
ing by  police,  administrators,  or  the  residence's 
dean  Josephine  Mullally,  about  the  car  parked 
across  the  street  that  was  suspected  to  contain  a 
rigged  explosive. 

While  students  were  gawking  at  police  crews, 
the  Chestnut  residence  was  also  playing  host  to 
a  University  of  Toronto  Health  Network  confer- 
ence. 

The  situation  began  at  9:30  a.m.,  when  police 
responded  to  a  call  placed  from  a  pay  phone  near 
Osgoode  Hall,  CTV  reported.  The  call  threatened 
an  explosion  downtown,  and  investigators  soon 
linked  the  bomb  threat  to  a  stolen  vehicle  discov- 
ered parked  on  Chestnut  St.  At  10  a.m.,  Toronto 
police  cordoned  off  the  street  and  shut  down  89 
Chestnut's  main  entrance. 

The  residence's  administration  was  informed 
of  the  situation  and  convened  a  management 
meeting,  where  they  decided  to  comply  with  po- 
lice requests  not  to  divulge  information  about 


the  threat  to  the  students  lodged  in  the  building. 
The  former  Colony  hotel  has  been  a  University  of 
Toronto  dormitory  since  2003,  when  the  school 
bought  it  to  cope  with  a  huge  spike  in  enrol- 
ment. 

David  Kim,  assistant  to  89  Chestnut's  dean, 
defended  the  decision  not  to  inform  students, 
saying  that  the  police  had  asked  administrators 
to  withhold  news  of  the  potential  threat  to  avoid 
causing  a  panic. 

Had  the  bomb  threat  been  confirmed,  Kim 
added,  the  building  would  most  likely  have  been 
evacuated. 

U  of  T's  Campus  Community  Police  were  also 
on  the  scene.  Toronto  Police  52  Division  request- 
ed that  the  campus  police  officers  get  everyone 
to  remain  inside  the  building  due  to  a  "potential 
scenario"  outside,  according  to  Ruta  Pocius,  U 
of  T's  director  of  issues  management  and  media 
relations. 

While  the  threat  was  being  investigated,  peo- 
ple were  routed  through  the  building's  East  exit. 
At  12:30  p.m.,  police  dismissed  the  threat  as  no 
explosives  were  found,  and  normalcy  was  re- 
stored. 

For  some  residents  feeling  the  midterm  crunch, 
the  affair  passed  unnoticed:  "1  slept  through  it," 
said  Hilary  Barlow,  a  studious  (and  therefore 
groggy)  first-year  student. 


A  bomb  squad  robot  examines  a  car  parked  across  the 
street  from  the  89  Chestnut  residence.  Throughout  the  IVi 
hours  that  Chestnut  St.  was  cordoned  off,  students  living  in 
the  building  were  not  informed.  No  threat  was  found. 
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the        ■  revival 

meefmg 

A  Woodsworth  College  Magazine  that  started  in  the  90s 
Disbanded  this  summer  by  only  a  handful  of  students 
Join  us  at  the  Revival  Meeting  and  have  your  say 


woody 


6:00pm  November  5  2007 
Waters  Lounge  Woodsworth  Rez 


if  you  can't  make  it  contact  T:avls  at  t.cosgrave@utoronto.c?. 


What  do  undergrads  in  Chemistry,  Biology 
Computer  Science,  Engineering  &  Physics 
have  in  common? 

Are  you  interested  in  Graduate  Studies 
and  Summer  Student  Positions  in 
Biomedical  Research? 


You  are  invited  to  the 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  Open  House 

for  prospective  graduate  and  summer  students. 

Potential  areas  of  research: 

Molecular  Genetics  of  Cancer 
Cellular  &  Molecular  Biology 
Biomedical  Imaging  &  Engineering 
Molecular  &  Structural  Biology 

When?  Saturday.  November  3.  2007.  from  9:30  a.m.  -  1:30  p.m. 
with  a  welcome  presentation  at  10:00  a.m. 

Where?  Ontario  Cancer  Institute/Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
7*^  Floor  Atrium, 
610  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Tour  the  research  facilities 
and  meet  graduate  students  &  professors 

For  more  information,  please  visit  our  website  at 
http://medbio.utoronto.ca 

Free  Admission  *  Free  Lunch  *  On-Site  Registration 


I  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  Just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Humi^er  postgraduate 
prograrrts  will  help  you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  fMacements.  Youll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


//PROF  IN  A  BOX 


students  of  Anthropology  253 
were  deligiited  to  see  their 
professor,  Marcel  Danesi, 
dressed  to  thrill  in  a  life- 
sized  Unicef  box  for  their 
Tuesday  evening  lecture. 
The  dapper  outfit  was  part 
of  UNICEF's  annual  "Prof- 
In-A-Box"  competition,  in 
which  undergrads  cast  votes 
alongside  charitable  donations 
to  see  which  professor  would 
don  the  infamous  orange  and 
white  armor  on  All  Hallows 
Eve-and  receive  a  welcome 
share  of  good-natured 
giggles.  No  word  yet  if  Justin 
Timberiake  is  thinking  about 
cutting  a  single. 
—CHANDLER  LEVACK 


//TALKING  HEADS 


/5  it  acceptable  for  police  and  administrators  not  to  tell 
students  of  an  unconfirmed  bomb  threat,  for  fear  of 
causing  a  panic? 

IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


Ohebi  Hay,  first-year  International  Development: 
Yeah,  I  think  so,  because  otherwise  everyone's 
going  to  be  running  around  and  it's  going  to  be 
mass  hysteria. 


Erin-Jade  Wong,  first-year  Life  Sciences-.  Panic  value 
and  your  life  value  are  very  different,  I  think  the  life 
value  is  more  valuable  than  panic  value  in  that  with 
panic  you  can  recover,  with  life  you  can't. 


Rebeca  Tristan,  second-year Managemeiu:  \  trunk 
they're  wrong.  Just  in  case  there  was  a  bomb,  we  have  a 
right  to  know.  Then  we  can  decide  if  we  want  to  leave  or 
not,  or  how  seriously  we  should  take  it. 


Joshua  Alveranga,  second-year  International 
Development:  I  agree  because  if  there's  chaos,  it's  gonna 
be  harder  for  the  cops  to  do  their  job  and  identify  if  there 
really  is  a  bomb  or  not. 


<J)'  HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


For  more  Information, 

call  416.675.6622  ext.  3439 

or  visit  us  at  business. humber.ca 
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Suzuki  fired  up  about 
global  warming 


Alixandra  Gould 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Parents,  children,  teachers  and  nature-lovers  alike  lined  up 
around  the  corner  of  Bloor  and  Albany  on  Monday  night  to 
catch  David  Suzuki  at  the  Bloor  Cinema  as  part  of  Royal  St. 
George's  College  lecture  series  on  the  environment. 

In  a  fiery  lecture  that  dispelled  his  calm,  tranquil  image, 
the  world  renowned  geneticist,  academic,  broadcaster  and 
environmentalist  talked  about  setting  a  new  bottom  line  for 
Canada's  politicians  and  citizens,  arguing  that  the  economy 
should  not  take  precedence  over  the  elements  that  keep  our 
species  alive. 

Suzuki  argued  that  economic  progress  is  being  used  to 
justify  using  up  the  natural  legacies  of  our  descendants. 
Such  progress,  he  said,  is  not  progressive  at  all. 

But  he  added  that  the  human  brain  gives  people  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  animals:  the  ability  to  realize  we  can 
change  the  future  through  what  we  do  today. 

"Foresight  was  never  of  more  importance  than  it  is  today, 
yet  we  are  turning  our  back  on  that  ability,"  Suzuki  charged. 

Those  who  drive  SUVs,  who  drink  bottled  water,  who  think 
"disposable"  isn't  a  vile  wor  are  irresponsible,  he  declared. 
"Our  species  didn't  evolve  to  live  like  this." 

Suzuki  applauded  the  recent  emergence  of  environmen- 
tal concerns  in  the  Canadian  conscience  and  the  world,  but 
he  criticized  the  media  for  ignoring  the  issue  for  too  long.  A 
large  group  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  put  out  a  pamphlet  say- 
ing we  have  10  years  to  avoid  catastrophe,  but  the  CBC,  the 
Globe  &  Mail,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  NBC, 
ABC,  and  CBS  all  failed  to  report  it,  Suzuki  said.  But  thanks 
to  the  environment's  recent  vogue,  people  are  realizing  that 
ecological  damage  in  general,  and  not  just  climate  change, 
affects  us  in  a  big  way. 

And  by  us,  he  meant  all  of  us.  "There  is  no  environment 
out  there,"  he  said,  "we  are  the  environment,"  he  said.  Our 
species  is  made  up  of  air,  water  and  earth,  and  by  treating 
these  elements  as  dumping  grounds  we  are  only  harming 
ourselves.  Environmentalism  goes  far  global  warming  con- 
cerns, the  audience  repeatedly  heard.  And  what  we  do  to 
nature,  we  do  to  ourselves. 

Suzuki  has  been  traveling  across  the  country  on  a  mission 
to  discover  what  issues  matter  most  to  Canadians.  After  41 
communities  and  30,000  Canadians,  he  reported  that  people 
are  desperately  looking  toward  national  leaders  and  the  cor- 
porate sector  to  take  action. 

He  also  found  many  Canadians  reporting  they  would  pay 
higher  taxes  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  country's  vast 
natural  wonders.  It  appears  the  desire  for  a  new  bottom  line 


David  Suzuki  spoke  at  Bloor  Cinema  on  Monday,  Oct.  29,  urging 
attendees  to  make  change  through  small,  everyday  acts. 

is  spreading,  and  Canadians  are  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
couraged by  the  inaction  of  the  government  and  the  corpo- 
rate sector. 

But  Suzuki  said  that  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  powers 
at  be  to  initiate  change,  for  we  can  initiate  it  ourselves.  To 
date,  350,000  people  have  signed  on  to  participate  in  the  Da- 
vid Suzuki  Nature  Challenge,  an  idea  that  challenges  people 
to  make  a  difference  by  making  small  changes  in  their  every- 
day lives.  These  changes  may  include  reducing  home  heat- 
ing and  electricity,  biking  or  walking  to  a  weekly  destination, 
cooking  with  food  produced  by  local  farmers,  replacing 
chemical  pesticides  with  non-toxic  alternatives  and  most 
importantly,  staying  informed  about  nature  conservation 
and  sharing  your  knowledge  with  those  around  you.  This  is 
the  moment  in  human  history  when  we  can  no  longer  avoid 
decision,  he  said. 

To  find  out  more  or  to  sign  up  for  the  David  Suzuki  Nature 
Challenge,  visit  davidsuzuki.org. 


Corporations  court 
LGBT  students 


Alexandra  Molotkovi/ 

VARSITY  STAFF 


This  weekend's  Out  on  Bay  Street  con- 
ference will  formally  introduce  LGBT 
business  students  to  companies  that 
have  made  them  a  priority. 

The  conference,  organized  by  MBA 
students  from  U  of  T's  Rotman  School 
of  Management  and  York  University's 
Schulich  School  of  Business,  exists 
to  connect  LGBT  students  with  busi- 
nesses specifically  seeking  them  out. 

Andreas  Kouremenos,  co-chair 
of  the  event's  host,  the  Rotman  Gay- 
Straight  Alliance,  said  the  workplace 
is  frequently  unsupportive  of  LGBT 
sexualities.  "1  worked  in  the  financial 
sector  this  summer,  and  I  didn't  feel 
a  need  to  be  out  to  the  people  1  was 
working  with.  1  definitely  felt  like  it  was 
very  much  an  old  boys'  club,"  he  said. 

But  while  heterocentrism  persists 
in  business  settings,  some  enterpris- 
ing employees  are  capitalizing  on 
their  status  as  minorities. 

"The  buzzword  really  is  diversity 
right  now  with  businesses  and  indus- 
try in  general  [...]  companies  are  really 
smartening  up  and  seeing  that  having 
a  diverse  workforce  really  adds  to  a 
company,"  said  Kouremenos. 

What  some  might  call  tokenism 
translates  to  leverage. 

"[Sexual  diversity  in  hiring]  is  a 
fairly  recent  initiative  for  companies, 
and  they're  starting  to  tackle  it  head- 
on.  And  that's  why  we've  seen  the  sup- 
port we  have  for  the  conference,"  said 
Kouremenos.  He  reported  that  almost 
50  students  and  70  business  insiders 
had  signed  on. 

The  conference's  itinerary  unites 
the  practical  and  the  political.  A  career 
fair  attended  by  12  to  14  corporations 


will  take  place  on  Friday,  followed  on 
Saturday  by  speakers  and  workshops 
addressing  issues  of  interest  to  job- 
seeking  business  students. 

Student  registrants  cite  a  wide  remge 
of  reasons  to  attend. 

"I  hope  to  see  what  companies  out 
there  support  LGBT  and  provide  a 
supportive  environment  for  us,"  said 
one  Master  of  Mathematical  Finance 
student  who  didn't  want  to  be  outed. 
"1  hope  to  build  a  network  with  people 
and  companies  that  I  want  to  work 
with,  to  increase  my  chance  [of  land- 
ing] a  full-time  job  after  I  graduate." 

Kouremenos  conceived  OBS  after 
attending  the  Reaching  Out  LGBT 
MBA  Conference  in  Fall  of  2006,  a 
similar  event  held  by  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  and  the  Yale  School  of 
Management  in  1999.  "They  had  an 
attendance  of  about  750  people  down 
there,  so  I  thought  to  myself,  we  might 
have  the  critical  mass  here  in  Canada," 
he  explained. 

What  careers  should  OBS  attendees 
look  for? 

"1  think  finance  is  one  of  the  most 
tolerant  and  LGBT-supportive  indus- 
tries," said  the  MMF  student.  "Events 
like  this  one  promote  positive  working 
environments  [...]  and  increase  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  LGBT  profession- 
als indeed  value  a  working  environ- 
ment in  which  we  feel  comfortable." 

The  organizers,  who  have  an- 
nounced they  hope  to  make  OBS  cm 
annual  event,  have  emphasized  the 
importance  of  discourse  between  the 
communities  involved.  "I'm  hoping 
that  students  ask  the  companies  what 
they're  doing  in  the  LGBT  community, 
and  I'm  hoping  that  companies  ask 
the. students  what  they're  doing  with- 
in their  community  at  school." 


Bomb  threats,  thefts,  and 
assaults  on  campus 


Kwok  Wong 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


While  most  of  October  passed  by 
relatively  quietly  on  at  U  of  T  (with 
two  reported  assaults  and  break- 
and-enters),  the  end  of  the  month 
saw  a  bit  more  excitement. 

A  bomb  scare  last  Monday, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  prank, 
affecting  residents  of  89  Chestnut 
who  were  not  evacuated,  but  told 
to  use  an  alternative  exit.  On  Hal- 
loween, the  next  day,  Toronto  and 
Campus  Police  responded  to  a  re- 
port of  a  second  bomb  threat  at 
Falconer  Hall,  which  also  turned 
out  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  28,  Hart  House 
was  the  scene  of  a  man  breaking 
windows  with  a  baseball  bat  and 
a  couple  engaging  in  "sexual  activ- 
ity" outside  the  building. 

Elsewhere  on  campus,  students 
had  trouble  holding  onto  their  bi- 
cycles, as  14  bikes  were  reported 
stolen  this  month,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bait  Bike  program, 
which  rigs  a  decoy  bike  with  a 
GPS  system  to  capture  would-be 
thieves. 

A  total  of  95  alarms  were  trig- 
gered on  campus,  in  addition  to 
47  incidents  of  trespassing. 


An  attempted  theft  of  a  television 
and  DVD  player  from  Woodsworth 
has  police  looking  for  two  males  in 
their  20s.  At  the  Nursing  building,  a 
male,  also  in  his  20s,  with  a  shaved 
head,  a  scarf  bearing  the  Jamaican 
flag,  and  a  grey  Che  Guevara  cam- 
ouflage jacket,  is  suspected  of  try- 
ing to  steal  a  computer.  In  total,  26 
thefts  were  reported  to  police. 

The  first  of  the  two  assaults  this 
month  took  place  on  Oct.  2  around 
Queen's  Park  crescent,  involving 
someone  grabbing  a  person  who 
was  walking  to  St.  Michaels  Col- 
lege. The  suspect  is  described  by 
police  as  a  white  male,  5'8",  with 
a  medium  build,  sporting  gelled- 
back  hair  and  a  black  jacket.  The 
second  assault  occurred  last  week 
on  Oct.  25,  near  the  residence  at  89 
Chestnut  Ave.,  though  no  descrip- 
tion was  provided  by  police. 

During  the  month  U  of  T's 
Campus  Community  Police  also 
helped  an  elderly  person  who  was 
lost  and  disoriented,  investigated 
a  vehicle  that  was  driving  er- 
ratically on  King's  College  Circle, 
and  responded  to  two  particular 
complaints  at  the  Medical  Science 
building — musicians  playing  in 
the  cafeteria  .and  an  "unattended 
package"  left  outside. 


The  Overiooked 
Victims  of  tlie 
Hoiocaust 

Lecture  by 

Dr.  William  Meinecke 

United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  7, 
2007  at  5:00  p.m. 

Multi-faith  Centre 

(Koffler  Institute) 
569  Spadina  Avenue 
RSVP:  multi.faith@utoronto.ca 


Dr.  Meinecke  will  outline  how  the 
Holocaust  included  Jews,  people 
with  disabilities,  gays,  political 
dissidents,  and  others. 


Hart  House  Social  Justice  Committee 

COMMUNITY  KITCHENS 


November  13 
All  Day  Breakfast 

Taste  all  the  delicious  possibilities  to  start  your 
morning,  giving  you  no  excuse  to  ever  miss 
this  most  important  meal  of  the  day. 

December  18 
Holiday  Feast 

Sweet  and  savoury  recipes  to  celebrate  the  holidays! 

Learn  how  to  create  delicious  &  nutritious  meals. 
Special  guest  speakers.  All  Community  Kitchens  run 
from  5pm  -  8pm  in  the  Catering  Kitchen  at  Hart  House. 
It's  only  $5,  so  sign  up  soon  because  space  is  limited  to 
20  participants  per  session.  Sign-up  at  the  Hart 
House  Porters  Desk.  Any  Questions? 
Contact  Steph  Nishi  at  s.nishi@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  \^ 

/ii^-mooyic»^  1-  West  f  nlMiice, 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca  Bevatorsny 
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•  BETTER  RIBS  • 

•  BETTER  WINGS  • 

•  BETTER  PRICES  • 


•  Sunday  Nite  h  Price  Nachos 

•  Mondc^Nite  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nie  h  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nile  h  Price  Pastas 
Weelfend  Bmncli  11am-3pm 


'LEVY'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

campaigners  were  corrupt. 

APUS  volunteers  have  complained 
about  Ijeing  followed  closely  by  yes" 
campaigners  who  would  step  in  when- 
ever they  were  talking  with  a  student, 
interrupting  them  and  telling  the  student 
that  APUS  was  not  telling  the  truth.  This 
happened  when  a  reporter  from  The  Var- 
sity approached  an  APUS  volunteer  on 
the  Sidney  Smith  patio. 

Most  of  the  "yes"  volunteers  asked  by 
The  Varsity  were  aware  that  they  were 
required  to  stay  at  least  six  metres  away 
from  polling  stations  while  campaign- 
ing. 

Yet  volunteers  hung  a  banner  from 
a  balcony  in  the  Sidney  Smith  lobby, 
within  direct  view  of  the  polling  sta- 
tion there,  in  apparent  contradiction  of 
the  UTSU  charter  for  referenda,  which 
reads:  "Campaign  banners  may  not  be 
placed  within  six  (6)  metres  or  within 
sight  of  the  polling  station." 

The  "yes"  campaign,  whose  prom- 
inent volunteers  include  UTSU's 
president  Andrea  Armborst,  VP 
external  Dave  Scrivener,  and  VP  eq- 


uity Sandy  Hudson,  have  been  high- 
ly visible  across  campus  wearing 
green  shirts  and  buttons  promoting 
the  Student  Commons  levy  and  the 
website  studentcommons.ca. 

For  most  of  Wednesday,  campaign 
workers  also  operated  a  table  serving 
free  coffee  and  displaying  "yes"  post- 
ers almost  directly  opposite  the  poll- 
ing station  in  the  Sidney  Smith  lobby. 

Opponents  of  the  referendum 
claimed  the  table  broke  the  spirit  of 
non-interference  in  voting.  "If  [the  ta- 
ble] was  not  within  six  metres,  it  was  ri- 
diculously close,"  said  James  Janeiro,  a 
member  of  the  official  "no"  campaign. 

Asked  by  The  Varsity  to  explain  the 
banner,  both  Alivia  and  Telfer  said  they 
were  unaware  of  the  "within  eyesight" 
portion  of  the  rule  it  broke,  which  is 
written  in  section  7.1  of  the  union's 
charter  on  referenda.  The  banner  has 
since  been  removed. 

The  charter  has  different  rules  for 
posters  and  banners,  and  refers  to  a  U 
of  T  document  defining  banners  as  sig- 
nage in  excess  of  17 "  x  22".  The  charter 
on  referenda  itself  was  unavailable  on- 
line due  to  an  apparent  technical  glitch 


on  UTSU's  website  when  The  Varsity 
called,  and  has  since  been  posted. 

APUS  has  consistently  opposed  the 
Student  Commons  project,  taking  the 
position  that  government  assistance 
and  the  university  should  pay  for  the 
building,  not  students.  If  the  Student 
Commons  construction  goes  through 
as  planned,  APUS's  current  home  will  be 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new 
centre,  the  union's  third  eviction  in  re- 
cent yecirs. 

The  "no"  campaign,  Coalition  for  a 
Democratic  University  of  Toronto,  has 
also  complained  that  students  at  Victo- 
ria University  had  been  disenfranchised 
in  the  referendum,  which  has  no  polling 
station  on  its  grounds.  Alivia  said  she 
initially  contacted  Victoria  University 
Students'  Administrative  Council  mem- 
bers and  Jason  Hunter,  the  college's 
dean  of  students,  to  set  up  a  polling  sta- 
tion, but  that  calls  were  not  returned. 
Janeiro,  also  a  member  of  VUSAC,  said 
that  the  council  checks  their  messages 
regularly  and  was  not  aware  of  receiv- 
ing such  a  message.  Hunter  could  not 
be  reached  at  press  time. 

A  letter  obtained  by  The  Varsity,  sent 


to  UTSU's  elections  and  referenda  com- 
mittee and  signed  by  Janeiro  and  VUSAC 
president  Zinzi  de  Silva,  complained  that 
claims  of  administrative  errors  were  no 
grounds  for  Victoria  to  lack  a  polling 
station.  The  committee's  chair,  Ahmad 
Khan,  responded  that  VUSAC's  letter 
came  far  too  close  to  the  voting  period 
to  make  any  changes.  The  referendum 
was  announced  in  mid-October. 

Victoria  University  is  in  the  planning 
stages  of  its  own  student  centre,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Wymilwood  building.  If 
it  is  built,  Victoria  students  would  con- 
tribute to  its  costs  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Student  Commons. 

If  the  referendum  passes,  each  full- 
time  undergraduate  on  the  St.  George 
campus  will  pay  $5  per  semester  to  the 
construction  budget  until  the  centre 
opens.  At  that  point,  the  levy  would  rise 
to  $14.25  per  semester  and  students 
would  also  start  paying  $6.50  per  se- 
mester for  operating  and  renewal  costs, 
totaling  $41.50  over  the  fall  and  winter 
terms.  The  levy  could  be  raised  no  more 
than  once  each  term,  by  no  more  than 
10  per  cent  per  term,  to  cover  inflation. 

Voting  continues  until  Friday,  Nov.  2. 


U  of  T  faces  plagiarism 
accusation 

At  a  federal  court  hearing  on  Tues- 
day, Oct.  30,  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  argued  that  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  was  wrong  to  dismiss  an  al- 
leged case  of  research  misconduct. 

In  2004,  Chris  Radziminski,  a  for- 
mer U  of  T  grad  student,  complained 
to  CFS  that  the  university  had  pla- 
giarized sections  of  his  master's 
thesis  on  the  use  of  chlorine  diox- 
ide for  purifying  water,  and  that  his 
conclusions  had  been  manipulated. 
U  of  T  and  Erco  Worldwide,  an  inter- 
national chlorine  dioxide  supplier, 
had  joined  forces  to  test  the  chemi- 
cal on  the  water  system  in  Wiarton, 
a  small  Ontario  town.  Wiarton's 
town  council  only  found  out  about 
the  experiment  after  residents  com- 
plained of  foul-tasting  water  Over 
40  per  cent  of  respondents  to  a 
town-wide  survey  saw  a  difference 
in  the  water,  but  U  of  T's  findings, 
deeming  the  experiment  a  success, 
did  not  mention  these  findings. 

"A  favourable  outcome  would  be 
if  the  court  decided  that  there  was  a 
need  for  NSERC  to  in  fact  respond  to 
CFS's  request  for  an  inquiry.  Ideally, 
we  would  like  to  see  that  an  investiga- 
tion at  the  University  of  Toronto  take 
place  in  due  process,"  said  Angela 
Regnier,  the  former  national  deputy 
chairperson  of  the  CFS. 
—JOSHUA  RUBIN 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


» Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

^  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

:  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
i  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

*  Teacher  Placement  Service 

<»  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
« Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 
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Anti-war  cry  shrinking  to  a  wtiimper 

As  the  'war  on  terror'  loses  popularity  among  North  Americans,  why  do  protests  keep  getting  smaller? 


An  international  day  of  action  against 
ttie  American-led  "war  on  terror" 
took  place  Saturday,  Oct.  27.  If  you 
were  unaware  of  this,  rest  assured 
you're  not  the  only  one.  In  Toronto,  a 
measly  1,500  people  marched  on  the 
U.S.  consulate. 

Though  the  wars  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  are  the  least  popular  they 
have  ever  been,  turnout  at  anti-war 
protests  is  dwindling  and  the  peace 
movement  is  utterly  failing  to  grab 
the  attention  of  the  North  American 
public.  The  largest  protests  against 
the  Iraq  war  occurred  before  the 
invasion,  at  a  time  when  opposition 
to  the  war  was  only  at  23  per  cent. 
Every  year  since  then,  the  crowds  at 
demonstrations  in  both  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  have  gotten  smaller,  despite 
growing  opposition  to  the  wars. 
What  could  possibly  explain  this 
startling  inverse  relationship? 

Most  analysts  blame  it  on  fatigue. 
As  the  war  on  terror  stretches  into 
its  seventh  year,  so  the  story  goes, 
those  who  oppose  North  American 
military  action  in  the  Middle  East  get 
tired  of  protesting.  They  burn  out. 
But  this  analysis  ignores  what's  re- 
ally at  the  core  of  "protest  fatigue" — 
namely,  that  it  has  become  painfully 
apparent  to  demonstrators  that  no 
one  is  listening. 


-  EDITORIAL  - 

The  Canadian  and  American  gov- 
ernments are  completely  out  of  step 
with  the  public  about  the  wars  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  The  conflicts 
are  tremendously  unpopular  in  both 
countries,  yet  their  respective  gov- 
ernments seem  not  to  care. 

In  direct  opposition  to  public  opin- 
ion, Stephen  Harper  used  his  throne 
speech  last  week  to  announce  his  in- 
tention to  extend  the  Afghan  mission 
until  at  least  2011,  two  years  beyond 
our  current  commitment  to  NATO. 
George  W.  Bush  seems  similarly 
deaf  to  calls  to  pull  U.S.  troops  out  of 
Iraq.  As  support  for  the  war  contin- 
ued to  spiral  downward  earlier  this 
year.  Bush  sent  more  soldiers  over- 
seas. With  leaders  in  Ottawa  and  the 
White  House  blatantly  ignoring  the 
majority  of  their  citizens  on  this  vital 
issue,  it's  no  wonder  protestors  feel 
fatigued. 

But  the  government's  deaf  ear 
doesn't  fully  explain  the  toothless 
nature  of  the  peace  movement.  If 
people  feel  strongly  enough  about 
an  issue,  they  will  voice  their  opin- 
ion loudly,  whether  or  not  they  are 
heeded. 

What  Americans  and  Canadians 


SIGNS  OF  LONELINESS:  In  Toronto  only  about  1,500  people  protested  the  Afghan  war  on 
Saturday,  despite  most  of  the  country  opposing  it. 


primarily  object  to  is  the  loss  of  their 
own  country's  soldiers.  Most  people 
now  agree  that  it's  grossly  unfair  to 
ask  our  young  men  and  women  to 
die  in  a  war  for  which  the  cause  is 
vague,  and  victory  ill-defined  and 
uncertain. 

This  same  concern  for  the  youth 
of  the  nation  was  partly  what  galva- 


nized anti-war  protestors  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  into  unprecedented  mass 
protests,  especially  when  the  draft 
was  imposed.  But  the  millions  who 
shouted  "Hey  hey  LB  J!  How  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?"  at  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  were  also  deeply 
concerned  about  the  innocent  youth 
of  the  country  they  were  at  war  with. 


This  is  not  a  widespread  con- 
cern in  America  or  Canada  today. 
North  Americans  primarily  see  our 
soldiers,  not  foreign  civilians,  as 
the  victims  of  these  conflicts.  This 
is  reflected  on  the  evening  news, 
where  tallies  of  Canadian  and 
American  dead  are  meticulously 
kept  track  of  nightly,  while  the  total 
number  of  Iraqis  or  Afghans  killed 
since  the  invasions  is  almost  nev- 
er mentioned.  This  is  a  stunning 
omission,  considering  over  100,000 
Iraqis  have  been  killed  since  2003. 
Within  the  first  few  months  of  the 
Afghan  war,  over  3,000  civilians 
were  killed. 

In  the  wake  of  9/11,  North  Ameri- 
cans apparently  have  difficulty 
identifying  with  the  plight  of  Mus- 
lims in  the  Middle  East.  Relatively 
few  people  have  relatives  or  friends 
dying  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  As 
long  as  soldiers  are  depicted  as  the 
main  casualties  of  war,  the  major- 
ity will  object  to  the  conflicts,  but 
few  will  feel  passionate  enough  to 
take  to  the  streets.  Until  the  peace 
movement  convinces  Canadians 
and  Americans  to  stop  the  conflicts 
for  the  sake  of  those  that  it  affects 
most,  the  protests  will  dwindle, 
and  our  leaders  will  continue  beat- 
ing the  drums  of  war. 


Halloween:  cultivating  a  community  of  freaks 

All  Hallows  Eve  is  a  night  where  fun  can  trump  midterm  stress,  says  KELLI KORDUCKI 


\1  Thether  or  not  you  believe  in 
VV  ghosts  or  the  undead,  Hallow- 
een screams  for  your  attention.  A  trip 
to  any  Shoppers  Drug  Mart  will  con- 
firm this — the  casual  observer  will 
note  candy  bars  mingling  with  gar- 
ish decorations  in  orange  and  black, 
while  chintzy  polyester  costumes  of 
witches  and  "naughty"  medical  per- 
sonnel dangle  beside  the  first  red  vel- 
veteen bows  of  Christmas.  It's  a  spec- 
tacle of  consumerism,  decadence 
cmd  attention  deficit  disorder,  all  at 
the  same  time. 

Still,  Halloween  deserves  more 
credit  than  we  give  it,  schlepping  our 
two-fours  and  last-minute  costume 
choices  to  the  party  destination  of 


the  hour.  October  31,  this  ridiculous 
little  blip  on  the  calendar,  is  a  much- 
needed  and  perfectly-timed  dose  of 
therapeutic  community.  It  is  a  bear 
hug  in  holiday  dress. 

Looking  back  on  my  own  first  Hal- 
loween in  Toronto  three  years  ago,  I 
was  a  first-year  student  clumsily  ma- 
neuvering my  way  through  U  of  T's 
vast  social  pathways.  Seven  weeks 
into  my  life  in  a  new  city  where  no 
one  knew  my  name,  I  slipped  into 
a  space  suit  and  became  someone 
else.  It  no  longer  mattered  that  1  was 
a  stranger,  because  all  around  town, 
people  were  opting  for  anonymity. 
I  went  to  a  party  and  chatted  with 
Shakespeare.  I  shared  a  mickey  with 


a  girl  dressed  up  like  Jennifer  Beals, 
circa  Flashdance.  I  danced  with  zom- 
bies. I  was  no  longer  alone. 

Whether  you're  in  your  first  year 
at  U  of  T  or  your  fifth-year  victory 
lap,  chances  are  you've  felt  stranded 
here.  Students  frequently  complain 
about  a  lack  of  community,  and  who 
could  blame  them  when  we're  sur- 
rounded by  too  many  study  spaces, 
not  enough  campus  hangouts,  and 
let's  face  it,  too  many  damned  faces  to 
keep  track  of.  It's  easy  to  feel  insignifi- 
cant and  overwhelmed  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  essays  and  midterms 
threaten  to  take  over  our  allotted 
time  for  human  contact  and — dare 
I  say  it? — fun.  The  days  are  getting 


short  and  cold,  and  instead  of  shar- 
ing this  shock  together,  we're  holed 
up  at  Robarts. 

As  an  outlet  for  the  insanity  we  are 
all  feeling,  Halloween  holds  a  potent 
and  palpable  power.  Even  the  interna- 
tional and  exchange  students,  many 
of  whom  initially  approach  our  very 
North  American  holiday  traditions 
with  the  same  cynicism  of  the  anti- 
Valentine's  brigade,  are  typically  won 
over  after  their  first  costume  party. 

Alas,  Halloween  is  now  one  day  be- 
hind us,  but  we  can  still  revel  in  the 
afterglow  of  its  silly,  glorious  unwind- 
ing— or,  at  least,  in  the  clearance 
shelves  around  town  that  await  our 
sugar-seeking  fingers. 


-  LETTERS  - 

Say  yes  to  Student 
Commons 

Re:  "Why  I'm  voting  'no'  on 
UTSU's  referendum",  Oct  28 

This  article  was  clearly  written 
without  any  research  (apart  from  a 
glance  at  the  UTSU  website).  If  Mr. 
Haq  had  visited  the  link  from  the 
UTSU  webpage  to  studentcommons. 
ca,  he  would  have  found  a  detailed 
description  of  the  proposed  size, 
location  and  contents  of  the  Student 
Commons  in  addition  to  pages  and 
pages  of  information  regarding  the 
fee  structure  and  building  plans.  The 
UTSU  has  worked  diligently  for  two 
years  to  ensure  that  this  facility  will 
be  well-planned,  well-managed  and  . 
designed  to  meet  all  of  our  needs. 
With  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
being  spread  by  various  groups 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


UTSU  undermining  democracy 

The  referendum's  "yes"  campaign  has  resorted  to  undemocratic  measures  to  ensure  a  victory 


Katie  Wolk 


You've  most  likely  seen  their  posters, 
flyers,  and  buttons,  and  their  stickers 
on  the  free  coffee — right  across  from 
the  polling  stations — in  support  of  the 
"yes"  vote.  Undergraduate  students 
are  being  asked  to  vote  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  Student  Commons  on 
the  St.  George  campus.  However,  have 
students  had  a  chance  to  access  infor- 
mation in  support  of  a  "no"? 

We  all  agree  that  student  space  is 
an  important  part  of  our  university 
experience.  The  administration  is  well 
aware  of  our  needs,  but  prefers  to 
reserve  its  own  budget  for  expand- 
ing high-cost,  revenue-generating 
programs  like  the  expansion  of  the 
Rotman  School  of  Business.  Students 
have  long  resisted  these  projects.  In 
2002,  an  overwhelming  82  per  cent  of 
students  voted  against  the  proposed 
Varsity  Stadium  levy,  which  would 
have  funded  a  building  useful  only  to 
the  school's  elite  athletes. 

This  year's  referendum  could  easily 
dupe  a  new  generation  of  students  into 
paying  for  buildings  through  levy  con- 
tributions rather  than  expecting  the 
university  to  responsibly  distribute 
tuition  and  government  subsidies.  Our 
university  is  a  public  institution:  the 
government,  not  students  scraping  by 
on  loans,  should  pick  up  the  tab  to  en- 
sure space  needs  are  met. 

The  "vote  yes"  flyers  flooding  cam- 


As  opposing  sides  jockey  for  students'  votes,  some  are  arguing  ttiat  the  "no"  campaign 
has  not  been  given  enough  exposure. 


pus  are  misleading.  They  advertise  a 
$5  levy,  while  in  reality,  students  would 
pay  $10  per  year  from  summer  2008 
until  its  completion.  In  its  first  year 
upon  opening,  the  centre  would  cost 
each  student  $41.50,  increasing  by  up 
to  10  per  cent  in  each  subsequent  year. 
Once  the  first  25  years  are  over,  the 
operating  costs  would  remain  subject 
to  a  continuing  10  per  cent  maximum 
annual  increase  permanently.  Yet 


pro-levy  flyers  reveal  none  of  these 
substantive  costs.  Raising  incidental 
fees  through  levies  like  this  is  a  very 
serious  burden  to  put  on  students, 
especially  considering  that  OSAP  will 
not  take  this  levy  into  account  when 
assessing  loan  allotments. 

All  materials  critical  of  the  project 
have  been  torn  down  almost  immedi- 
ately. Dissenters  have  been  followed, 
confronted,  and  felt  harassed  by  the 


elected  leaders  of  UTSU.  On  Octo- 
ber 29,  UTSU  executives  also  called 
campus  police  on  critics  peacefully 
handing  out  flyers — a  form  of  free 
speech — on  St.  George  Street,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  violating  UTSU  by- 
laws. Only  UTSU  members  fall  under 
the  organization's  bylaws. 

The  "yes"  campaign  run  by  UTSU 
has  channeled  student  money  into  a 
high-cost  campaign — which  includes 
promotional  t-shirts,  free  food  and 
drinks  near  polling  stations — and 
have  done  their  best  to  intimidate 
any  critics  of  the  project.  These  un- 
just tactics  have  been  witnessed  by 
shocked  students  across  campus. 

Part-time  students  have  been 
criticized  for  opposing  the  proposed 
student  centre,  even  though  the  ref- 
erendum is  an  issue  that  impacts 
our  campus  as  a  whole  and  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  future. 
The  "yes"  side,  however,  has  brought 
students  from  York,  Ryerson,  and 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
onto  campus  to  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  levy. 

This  is  not  a  democratic  referen- 
dum. Pro-levy  campaigners  are  clear- 
ly afraid  of  losing,  given  that  they  are 
resorting  to  such  underhanded,  juve- 
nile, and  unprofessional  behavior. 

Katie  Wolk  is  involved  in  the  APUS 
campaign  against  the  Student 
Commons  levy. 
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about  the  project,  students  should 
visit  wvm.studentcommons.ca  before 
heading  to  the  polls. 

Andr£a  Armborsf 

UTSU  President 

Don't  be  misinformed 
about  referendtim 

The  Woodsworth  College  Students' 
Association  is  appalled  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Association  for  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  regarding 
the  student  commons  campaign. 
Most  content  that  they  have  handed 
out  is  replete  with  false  information. 
The  fact  that  APUS  refuses  to  register 
with  the  referendum  officers  as  a  'NO' 
campaign  group,  effectively  verifying 
that  the  information  they  distribute 
is  correct,  is  a  major  indicator  that 
they  realize  the  material  is  false.  The 
most  recent  material  shows  a  false 
fees  schedule.  They  have  knowingly 
continued  on  this  campaign,  and 
upon  seeing  it  in  our  college  1  feel 
compelled  to  ensure  that  students 
are  not  misled. 

Athmka  Punja 

President 

Wbodworth  College  Students' 
Association 

The  l^/yA(Kwelcomes  letters  from  our 
readers.  Send  letters  (250  words  max.) 
with  your  full  name  &  phone  number  to: 

opinjons@thevarsity.ca 

Opinions  submissions 
are  also  welcome. 
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Experiencing  tlie  Canadian  Healtlicare  System 


Tell  us  about  your  experience 

We  are  carrying  out  a  research  study  and  are  seeking  men  &  women 
to  participate  in  an  online  survey. 

If  you  are: 

>Betw^een  1  5-24  years  of  age  and  diagnosed  with  1 )  asthma  or 
2)  diagnosed  or  at  risk  for,  HPV  (Human  Papillomavirus) 

>Over  25  years  of  age  and  diagnosed  with  1 )  glaucoma,  2)  osteoporosis 
or  3)  prostate  enlargement 


Please  visit  http://health.zsurvey.ca 

Compensation:  1  0$ 


The  Varsity  IS  proud  to  present 


Varsity  Day  at  the  Bloor  Cinema! 


Every  month,  The  Bloor  Cinema  brings  you  Varsity  Day 

-  show  your  T-Card  and  get  in  for  just  $3! " 


Tills  Study  Break  Brought  To  You  By... 


TROM  THE  DIRECTOR  DT  HARD  CORE  LOGO 
ELLEN   P4GE   IN  1  FILM  DIRECTED  BT  BRUCE  HnBONULD 


THE  TRACEY  FRAGMENTS 


"A  FEARLESS  COMINO-OF-AGE  STORY... 
Ellen  Page  manages  exactly  the  right 

balanca  of  awkwardness,  Intensity, 
sexuality,  and  innocence  " 

-Vanity  Fair.com 

"The  most  daring  film  yet  by  Toronto's  Bruce  McDonald." 

-Peter  Howell,  Toronto  Star 

"EXTRAORDINARY.. 

Outlaw  filmmaking 
at  its  best." 

-Maro  Classman,  Playback 

/'  WINNER 

.  fiCTRGSS  CP  THE  YEAR  ft\  

ELLEN  PAGE 

WINNER  \ 

ATtANTIC  HIM  FESnVAl  j# 


SHUTS  FRIDAY,  N0VENIBEII2lldl 


THE  ROYAL 


CHECK  LOCAL  LISTINGS  OR  WWW.C1NEMACL0CK.CA  FOR  SHOWTIMES 


J 


TORONTO  PREMIERE 

REFUGE  and  TALKING  KLIMT  WAITRESS 
WITH  THE  DALAI  LAMA        7:00  p.m.         9  00  pm 


review@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  A&E 
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The  Varsity  presents 
Off  The  Record 


On  Saturday,  November  3,  The  VafsHy  \s  hosting  it's  first  OFF  THE  RECORD  party  at  THE  BOAT  (158 
Agusta  Ave.).  Cover  is  $5,  or  free  with  a  T-Card,  with  all  proceeds  going  to  JOURNALISTS  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS.  Performing  at  Off  The  Record  will  be  five  of  the  best  musical  artists  Toronto  has  to  often  one- 
man  guitar  scientist  NOW  YR  TAKEN,  shimmering  heartbreakers  THE  COAST  nocturnal  rockers  UNCUT 
indie-garage  cheerleaders  GERMANS,  plus  dance-floor  filler  SHIT  LA  MERDE  will  be  DJing  before,  after 
and  in  between  the  bands.  Here's  a  bit  more  about  the  talent  Vie  Varsityhas  in  store. 


UNCUT'S  SCARY  STORY 


"It  happened  right  at  the  end  of  the 
night,"  recalls  Ian  Worang  of  his 
most  horrifying  studio  recording 
experience.  "We  weren't  being  too 
security  conscious  because  there 
were  four  of  us  in  there,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  four  dudes  rushed  in  with 
ski  masks  and  guns  and  ripped  all 
the  phones  out  of  the  wall.  Then 
they  duct-taped  all  of  us  up  in  the  of- 
fice and  robbed  the  place." 

"I  didn't  think  they  were  going 
to  shoot  us,  like,  'they've  seen  too 
much,  now  we  have  to  kill  them.' 
It  was  more  the  fear  that  some- 
one not  robbing  the  place  would 
walk  in  on  it  and  everything  would 
go  all  Quentin  Tarantino — but  it 
didn't,  which  is  good." 

After  an  ionizing  wait,  Worang 
and  his  three  pals  were  free,  and 
discovered  something  funny:  "They 
didn't  end  up  robbing  very  good 
stuff,  they  ended  up  taking  all  this 
crappy  home-recording  equipment, 
and  left  all  these  really  expensive 
microphones — it  was  probably  their 
first  studio-invasion  robbery." 

In  the  years  since  this  intense  in- 
cident went  down,  Worang  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  piecing  together 
Uncut,  one  of  the  most  acclaimed 
and  interesting  indie-rock  bands 
Toronto  has  produced  this  decade. 
Garnering  glowing  comparisons  to 
Joy  Division,  Interpol,  My  Bloody 
Valentine,  and  The  Jesus  and  Mary 
Chain  from  heavy  hitters  like  Pitch- 
fork, Rolling  Stone,  and  Vice,  the 
quartet — rounded  out  by  bassist 
and  vocalist  Derek  Tokar,  guitarist 
Chris  McCann,  and  drummer  Jon 
Drew — has  had  a  banner  year  pro- 
moting their  wonderful  new  record 
Modem  Currencies. 

Backed  by  Toronto's  favourite  in- 
die imprint  Paper  Bag  Records,  2007 
has  seen  Uncut  open  for  garage  hip- 
sters Black  Rebel  Motorcycle  Club, 


and  tour  Canada  with  rock  legends 
Dinosaur  Jr. 

According  to  Worang,  opening  for 
indie-rock  royalty  isn't  as  easy  as 
it  sounds.  "I  almost  barfed  before 
the  first  show,"  he  admits,  "I  was  so 
nervous.  Whenever  you  play  with 
people  whose  music  you  really  like, 
you  get  scared  that  they're  going  to 
wreck  that  for  you  by  being  dick- 
heads."  Luckily,  J  Mascis  and  the 
rest  of  Dinosaur  Jr  turned  out  to  be 
"super-nice  guys"  and  "things  got 
much  cooler  from  there." 

Recently,  Uncut  had  their  song 


"Kiss  Me"  featured  on  MTV's  post- 
Laguna  "reality"  show  The  Hills, 
something  the  band  wasn't  even 
aware  of  until  the  episode  aired. 
Worang  just  happened  to  be  at 
home  watching.  "At  first  I  thought, 
'Hey,  this  song  sounds  familiar'  and 
then  1  heard  the  intro  and  I  was  like 
'fuck,  this  is  so  familiar,  oh,  wctit,  this 
is  us!'" 

The  band  is  currently  hard  at 
work  writing  new  material  for  their 
follow-up  to  Modem  Currencies. 
—JORDAN  BIMM 


GERMANS  KEEP  ON  ROCKING  IN  THE  FREE  WORLD 


There's  more  to  Germans  than  a  love 
of  schnitzel  and  lederhosen.  Or  is 
there?  While  it's  tough  to  get  a  straight 
answer  out  of  this  cheeky  Toronto  out- 
fit, one  thing  is  certain:  while  none  of 
them  are  German,  their  brand  of  indie- 


garage  rock  is  certainly  worthy  of  in- 
ternational buzz.  Recently  named  one 
of  Spin's  artists  of  the  day,  Germans 
are  signed  to  Portland,  Oregon's  Arena 
Rock  Records,  which  also  boasts  Elf 
Power,  Liars,  and  The  Gloria  Record  on 
its  roster. 

Reluctant  to  describe  their  own 
sound,  the  band  doesn't  elaborate 
much  on  their  influences.  Like  most 
hip  young  acts,  they  are  quick  to  cite 
Pavement  and  their  sound  barkens 
back  to  the  indie  heyday  of  early  90s 
bands  like  Archers  of  Loaf.  Whether 
their  proclaimed  love  of  Can-con  shit- 
sters  Our  Lady  Peace  is  honest  pa- 


triotism or  a  tongue-in-cheek  in-joke  is 
hard  to  tell,  but  the  band  peppers  their 
tracks  with  moog  synthesizers  and 
video  game  bleeps  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  mainstream  fray. 

And  hey — like  Tom  Waits  once 
said — they  are  big  in  Japan.  The 
band's  full  length,  the  quizzically-titled 
Cape  Fear,  has  just  debuted  across  the 
Pacific.  Would  De  Niro  be  proud?  You 
be  the  judge,  when  Germans  blow  up 
at  the  Boat  as  part  of  The  Varsity's  Off 
the  Record  party.  Toss  them  a  "guten 
tag"  and  get  down. 
— WYNDHAM  BETTINCOURT-MCCARTHY 


GETTING  LOOPY  WITH  NOW  YR  TAKEN 


Mikey  Crichton  is  a  scientific  pio- 
neer. But  he's  not  breaking  ground 
in  chemistry  or  biology.  Instead,  he 
uses  a  series  of  loop  pedals  to  layer 
one  guitar  riff  over  another,  develop- 
ing an  art  form  that  he  lovingly  calls 
"loop  science." 

After  Crichton  spent  three  years 
playing  bass  for  local  heroes  The 
Postage  Stamps,  a  self-imposed  ex- 
ile to  Australia  opened  his  mind  to  a 
combination  of  noise  rock  and  loop 
pedals  that  would  become  the  initial 
inspiration  for  his  one-man  band 
Now  Yr  Taken. 

"There's  a  big  noise  scene  in  Austra- 
lia, it  rivals  the  one  here,  and  everyone 
Wcis  doing  this  readly  messy,  multi-lay- 
ered kind  of..."  Crichton  then  emits 
a  deep-throated  static  noise  into  the 
telephone  receiver  that's  loud  enough 
for  me  to  get  the  picture  immediately. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Now  Yr  Taken, 
he  says,  "You  can  do  a  lot  more  with 
this  kind  of  technology  than  just  some 
fucking  noise." 

The  band's  name,  lifted  from  a  Mog- 
wai  song,  was  a  conscious  decision 
to  appeal  to  the  particular  type  of 
listener  who  would  be  fond  of  reverb- 
washed  crescendos. 

"I  put  up  a  really  obscure  flag  that 
the  right  kind  of  people  would  notice, 
and  it  kind  of  worked.  People  were 
finding  me  all  over  the  place." 


THE  COAST  WITH  THE  MOST 


Having  gigged  relentlessly  around 
town  for  three  years,  Crichton  re- 
turned to  the  land  down  under  last 
winter  to  craft  a  freshly-released  EP, 
MEL2YYZ,  named  after  his  journey 
home  from  Melbourne  Airport  to 
Pearson  International. 

Crichton  was  clearly  inspired  by 
his  travels,  as  tracks  like  "Home"  and 
"Robot  Ghost"  explore  the  dilemma  of 
leaving  loved  ones  behind  as  one  sets 
off  on  an  adventure. 

"It's  a  love  letter  between  the  two 
cities,"  says  Crichton.  "The  songs  are 
about  longing,  missing  people  that 
you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  reach 
out  and  touch." 
—ROB  DUFFY 


Friends  that  play  together,  stay  to- 
gether. That's  been  the  modus  ope- 
randi for  local  quartet  The  Coast 
since  they  first  formed  several  years 
ago.  Ever  since  two  sets  of  pals  (and 
a  pair  of  brothers)  joined  forces  in 
high  school,  the  band  has  been  plug- 
ging away  in  the  local  indie  scene 
with  their  trademark  melodic,  atmo- 
spheric sound. 

But  while  they've  managed  to  stay 
fast  friends  while  working  to  find  a 
place  for  themselves  in  an  increas- 
ingly crowded  scene,  it's  been  a  long 
trajectory  for  the  band — after  chang- 
ing their  name  a  few  years  back,  re- 
leasing a  self-titled  EP,  and  building 
a  steady  fanbase  on  the  strength  of 
their  energetic  local  shows,  the  band 
signed  to  tastemaker  indie  label  Apo- 
ria  last  year,  giving  them  the  support 
to  move  forward  with  touring  beyond 
hometown  borders  and  finally  record 
their  first  full-length. 

"I  don't  feel  a  crazy  amount  of  pres- 
sure, but  I'm  anxious  to  get  it  right," 
singer/guitarist  (and  Varsity  Com- 
ment editor)  Ben  Spurr  notes  during 
a  break  in  studio  sessions  with  pro- 
ducer Chris  Stringer  (D'Urbervilles, 
Ohbijou).  "Sound-wise,  it's  shaping 
up  a  bit  differently..." 

"We  don't  have  as  much  delay  and 
reverb  as  before,"  chimes  in  guitar- 
ist Ian  Fosbery,  who  gleefully  points 
out  that  earlier  that  day  in  the  stu- 
dio, he  was  playing  a  Gibson  worth 
more  than  the  band's  entire  record- 
ing budget. 


All  four  members  contribute  to  the 

songwriting  process,  though  Spurr 
and  bassist  Luke  Melchoirre  handle 
lyrical  duties. 

Spurr  notes  the  new  songs  deal  with 
darker  themes,  examining  disillusion- 
ment with  love  and  life — including  an 
honest  look  at  the  occasional  bout  of 
inter-band  tension. 

"There  are  parts  that  are  kind  of 
confessional:  a  lot  of  that  is  uncov- 
ering some  of  the  uglier  sides  of  our 
personalities,  but  it's  kind  of  a  cathar- 
tic thing,  making  peace  with  some  of 
that  stuff,"  he  says. 

But  the  guys  have  learned  how  to 
juggle  their  musical  career  and  friend- 
ship— their  common  goal  to  make  it 
has  kept  them  going  through  school, 
day  jobs,  and,  er,  Newport  Harbor? 

"Yeah,  they  licensed  one  of  our 
songs,"  Spurr  admits  sheepishly  of 
MTV's  Laguna  Beach  spinoff  show. 
"We're  apparently  the  background 
to  a  very  emotional  scene.  We  don't 
know  that  much  about  it  other  than 
that  it's  kind  of  a  big  deal." 

The  Coast  are  confident  other  big 
opportunities  will  come  their  way 
once  their  debut  is  released  in  the 
spring. 

"We've  been  together  a  long  time, 
but  it  feels  like  we're  just  starting  to 
make  some  progress,"  Fosbery  says. 

"We're  really  excited  about  the  re- 
cord," Spurr  adds,  "and  we're  really 
hoping  people  feel  the  same  way." 
— TABASSUMSIDDIQUI  -si 
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Reinventing  the  reel 


Can-cult  director 
Bruce  MacDonald 
creates  a  moving 
lyricism  in  his  newest 
experimental  film 


Shaun  Lalonde 


Canadian  director  Bruce  Macdon- 
ald  (Dance  Me  Outside,  Hardcore 
Logo)  described  seeing  Miles  Davis 
in  concert.  After  finishing  a  trum- 
pet solo,  Davis  nodded  to  his  young 
sideman  that  he  take  over  with  his 
own  solo.  The  collaborative  effort 
is  an  apt  analogy  for  MacDonald's 
role  in  his  new  film,  The  Tracey 
Fragments.  Maureen  Medved,  who 
wrote  the  novel  on  which  the  movie 
is  based,  also  wrote  the  script.  The 
film's  editors  were  encouraged  to 
experiment.  An  artist  was  commis- 
sioned to  turn  the  film  into  a  comic 
book.  MacDonald  even  asks  the  au- 
dience to  collaborate.  He  has  made 
the  film's  footage  available  online 
and  is  holding  a  competition  to  find 
the  best  re-edit  of  the  movie. 

But  the  image  of  the  jazz-band 
leader  MacDonald  evokes  is  most 
apt  because  the  movie  plays  like  a 
piece  of  music. 

The  plot  of  The  Tracey  Fragments 
is  sparse:  15-year-old  Tracey  (El- 
len Page)  runs  away  from  home, 
she  searches  for  her  brother,  she 
rides  on  a  bus  through  Winnipeg  at 
night,  and  she  returns  home.  This 
simple,  intense  storyline  is  elabo- 
rated not  by  tacked-on  sub-plots 
but  by  formal  complexity.  The  film 
is  presented  in  split  screen,  or  sev- 
eral split  screens.  Images  slide, 
jump,  and  pop  into  view  at  various 
speeds.  MacDonald  cites  comic 
books,  cubism,  and  the  montage  as 
precedents,  which  paints  a  good 


Canadian  director  Bruce  MacDonald  is  excited  about  his  bold  new  film  The  Tracey  Fragments,  which  opens  today. 


picture  of  how  the  images  are  po- 
sitioned on  screen. 

The  effect  is  more  rhythmic  than 
visual.  MacDonald  does  use  music 
to  some  good  affect.  The  score, 
contributed  by  scruffy  Toronto  in- 
die collective  Broken  Social  Scene 
fits  the  over-emotion  of  Tracey,  and 
Patti  Smith's  Horses  adds  another 
layer  to  the  film's  stratification  of 
metaphors.  But  all  this  aural  music 
is  deafened  by  visual  rhythms,  with 
pace  and  mood  dependent  upon 


the  composition  of  images.  The 
movie  manages  to  push  towards  a 
conclusion,  even  if  its  few  events 
are  not  presented  chronological- 
ly. A  short  scene  where  Tracey's 
mother  thumps  a  spoon  of  mashed 
potatoes  onto  her  daughter's,  then 
her  husband's  plate  is  repeated 
several  times  until  potato-onto- 
plate  sounds  like  the  death-march 
drum  of  suburban  teenage  life. 

The  pacing  is  frantic.  As  Mac- 
Donald warned  before  a  screening 


last  Friday,  the  first  five  minutes 
are  intense  in  their  overlay  of  im- 
age over  image.  The  visual  experi- 
mentation is  a  window  into  the 
plot's  central  trauma.  As  in  split- 
screen  productions,  the  audience 
is  no  longer  contemplating  reality. 
Instead,  we're  flipping  channels, 
thinking  and  seeing  again  like  we 
did  as  teenagers. 

The  film  might  have  lost  coher- 
ence were  it  not  for  the  centrip- 
etal force  Page's  acting  brings.  The 


story  keeps  returning  to  a  scene, 
where  Tracey,  wearing  a  shower 
curtain,  speaks  directly  to  the 
camera.  This  seems  to  have  been 
MacDonald's  plan  for  organizing 
the  entire  project,  like  Coltrane 
performing  "My  Favourite  Things," 
swirling  off  into  different  tonal  di- 
rections, always  to  return  to  the 
familiar  melody. 

The  Tracey  Fragments  opens 
nationwide  November  1 


■  I- 


The  Old  Soul 
Uncut 

Vanderpark 

Friday  November  9, 8pm.  doors  at  7:30 
Hart  House  Great  Hall 

Tickets  $8  in  advance  at  Sidney  Smith: 
Nov  5, 7  and  8  from  11am-4pm 
To  reserve  tickets:  war.child@utoronto.ca 
$10  at  the  door. 
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TORONTO'S  DANCEFLOOR  SHIT  DISTURBER 


Shit  La  Merde:  his  don't-care- 
what-your-parents-think  name 
grabs  your  attention,  while  his 
upbeat  selections  pull  your  ass 
onto  the  dance  floor  and  make 
you  sweat  profusely. 

Dave  Binette,  the  man  behind  the 
SLM  moniker  and  the  eponymous 
monthly  party,  grew  up  in  Thunder 
Bay  and  made  his  way  to  Toronto 
back  in  1992.  His  first  experience  in 
the  art  of  mixing  and  selecting  came 
in  2004  when  he  decided  to  throw  a 
one-off  party  to  raise  some  funds 
for  a  trip  back  home.  With  the  help 
of  friend  Ian  Worang  (from  Uncut) 
and  Binette's  better  half,  Pam  Hong 
(known  in  DJ  circles  as  Pammm), 
the  night  was  a  success,  and  Shit  La 
Merde  quickly  bec2ime  a  monthly 
institution  at  Sneaky  Dee's.  With 
the  support  from  other  DJs  and 
Sneeks — he  borrowed  the  club's 
equipment  until  he  purchased  his 
own  eight  months  ago — Binette 
stumbled  upon  a  hobby  he  is  really 
good  at. 

DJing  for  over  three  years  now, 
expect  Binette  to  drop  a  vast  range 
of  tracks  from  edgy  pop  to  indie 


rock  to  distorted  house,  spacey- 
disco,  and  heavy  beats.  Playing 
favourites  by  Shocking  Pinks  or 
Barrington  Levy,  Binette  knows 
how  to  get  a  crowd  moving.  And, 
seriously,  what's  a  party  with- 
out a  touch  of  Beastie  Boys,  Daft 
Punk,  or  Michael  Jackson? 

His  favourite  part  about  being  a 
DJ?  Ensuring  that  you  are  having  a 


good  time,  whether  you're  a)  drunk, 
b)  the  designated  driver,  or  c)  that 
guy  who  roams  the  dance  floor 
dripping  sweat  on  as  many  people 
possible  (you  know  who  you  are). 

Currently  Binette  is  working  on  a  Shit 
La  Merde  mix  CD.  Watch  for  it  in  Decem- 
ber at  topshelfmotherfucker.com 
— JASMIKE  GHAFOUR 
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Incredibly,  there's  a  lighter  side  to  science— it's  right  under  all  that  dark  matter. 
DAN  RIOS  brings  you  a  round-up  of  the  past  week  in  science. 


The  great  dark  matter  debate: 

In  the  September  10  issue  of  The  Var- 
sity, we  ran  a  piece  about  the  history 
of  the  search  for  dark  matter  and 
evidence  supporting  its  existence 
("The  dark  side  of  the  universe").  A 
recent  study  led  by  Douglas  Clowe 
provides  indirect  evidence  for  dark 
matter,  from  observations  of  a  col- 
lision between  two  large  galaxy 
clusters.  The  observed  bending  of 
light  around  the  massive  collision 
allowed  astronomers  to  infer  that  a 
large  amount  of  invisible  dark  matter 
was  present.  Two  Canadian  astrono- 
mers— John  Moffat  of  the  University 
of  Waterloo  and  his  graduate  student, 
Joel  Brownstein — have  publicly  dis- 
agreed with  the  work,  and  propose 
that  a  Modified  Gravity  hypotfiesis 
can  explain  the  findings  of  the  study. 
They  believe  that  changing  the  cur- 
rent understanding  of  how  gravity 
works  can  account  for  the  perceived 
extra  mass.  The  two  stress  that  di- 
rect evidence  of  dark  matter  has 
yet  to  be  found,  while  Clowe  main- 
tains that  dark  matter  exists  and 
that  the  results  of  his  research  are 
valid.  No  conclusion  to  the  debate 
is  yet  in  sight.  As  one  side  looks  for 
new  sub-atomic  particles  that  could 
make  up  dark  matter,  the  other  looks 
to  change  a  long-standing  view  of 
how  the  universe  functions,  trying 
to  rework  the  ideas  of  Newton  and 
Einstein.  For  simplicity's  sake,  1  am 
inclined  to  believe  dark  magic  is  to 
blame. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/296eoz 

Hollywood  was  right,  for  once: 

As  it  turns  out,  Jurassic  Park  had 
the  behaviour  of  Velociraptor  right. 
A  fossilized  stretch  of  footprints 


unearthed  in  China's  Shandong 
province  demonstrates  that  the  di- 
nosaurs travelled  together  in  packs, 
as  the  six  paths  do  not  overlap  and 
were  made  at  the  same  time.  The 
fossils  also  prove  another  aspect  of 
dinosaur  behaviour  shown  in  the 
movie:  the  dinosaurs  held  their  long 
claw  off  the  ground  when  travel- 
ling, possibly  to  avoid  wearing  them 
down.  Judging  by  the  footprints,  re- 
searchers say  the  dinosaurs  would 
have  been  around  200  pounds  and 
1.2  metres  high  at  the  hip.  Although 
Steven  Spielberg  got  the  dinosaurs 
right,  I  still  don't  understand  why 
Jeff  Goldblum's  character  had  to  sur- 
vive. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2ogwp6 

Info  graphics  are  worth  a 
thousand  words: 

The  link  below  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  people  across  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  in  a  cool 
info  graphic.  The  distorted  world 
map  illustrates  the  huge  amount  of 
people  in  Asia  compared  to  other 
continents.  Australia  nearly  falls  off 
the  bottom  of  the  map  and  Canada 
looks  like  a  thin  blanket  on  top  of  the 
United  States. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/96amu 

Organism  of  the  week: 

The  American  Bison,  scientific  name 
Bison  bison.  Commonly,  although  in- 
correctly, referred  to  as  the  buffalo, 
millions  of  these  brown  beasts  once 
inhabited  the  great  plains  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  largest 
terrestrial  mammals  in  North  Amer- 
ica, reaching  three  metres  in  length 
and  two  metres  in  height.  They  can 
weigh  as  much  as  900  kilograms. 


MAKE  NO  BONES  ABOUT  IT:  This  photograph  from  the  1870s  shows  a  pile  of  American 
bison  skulls  that  were  later  ground  into  fertilizer. 


Jurassic  Parfr  showcased  raptors  as  smart,  large  beasts  that  could  hunt  in  packs.  In 
reality,  most  raptors,  such  as  the  Velociraptor  above,  were  rarely  larger  than  a  turkey. 


equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  mid-size 
car.  Curiously,  male  bison  often  dis- 
play strangely  amorous  behaviour 
by  courting  and  sometimes  mount- 
ing other  males.  Although  seemingly 
slow  and  laconic  animals,  bison  can 
easily  outrun  humans  and  have  been 
recorded  travelling  up  to  56  kilome- 
tres an  hour.  Surprisingly,  there  were 
four  times  more  bison  attacks  than 
bear  attacks  at  Yellowstone  National 
Park  between  1978  and  1992. 

Bison  were  hunted  to  the  point  of 
near-extinction  by  the  mid  1880$. 
The  government  sponsored  this 
over-exploitation  because,  among 
other  reasons,  reduced  bison  num- 
bers reduced  costly  train  delays  or 
damage  from  herds  milling  about 
train  tracks.  The  American  govern- 
ment also  wanted  to  starve  the  Na- 
tive Americans  inhabiting  the  plains 
to  get  them  to  leave.  Buffalo  hunting 
was  a  lucrative  trade  for  the  hides, 
coats,  and  meat,  and  some  hunters, 
such  as  Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  became 
famous  for  killing  over  one  hundred 
bison  during  a  single  hunt. 

The  bison's  impact  on  the  course 
of  early  American  history  is  demon- 
strated in  its  inclusion  on  the  Ameri- 
can nickel  from  1913  to  1938.  Bison 
numbers  have  rebounded  quite  well, 
with  current  estimates  at  apporix- 
mately  350,000.  Comically  enough, 
a  subspecies  of  the  animal  bears  the 
scientific  name  Bison  bison  bison. 

Lovelock's  visions  of  the 
apocalypse: 

The  loveable  and  slightly  crazy  Pro- 
fessor James  Lovelock  has  a  mes- 
sage for  the  world's  inhabitants: 
we're  screwed.  In  a  recent  speech, 
he  explained  that  humans  have  to 
brace  for  the  inevitable  changes  that 
global  warming  will  bring.  He  agrees 
that  nations  should  reduce  green- 
house gas  emissions,  but  describes 
the  International  Panel  on  Climate 
Change's  recent  report  as  mislead- 
ing. He  says  that  it  gives  the  idea  that 
climate  change  is  reversible,  which 
he  strongly  disagrees  with.  His  dire 
view  is  that  6  to  8  billion  people  will 


experience  serious  problems  in  the 
future,  including  issues  with  water 
and  food  supplies.  If  his  name  sounds 
familiar,  it's  because  Lovelock  came 
up  with  the  Gaia  hypothesis,  which 
suggests  that  the  whole  Earth  func- 
tions as  a  single  organism.  Although 
widely  criticized — it  smells  heavily 
of  acid  and  the  '60s — the  hypothesis 
highlights  the  importance  of  interac- 
tions between  organisms  and  their 
environments.  Either  way,  it  is  enjoy- 
able watching  a  scientist  unafraid  to 
speak  his  mind. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/38utr8 

Better  than  the  Letterman 
countdown: 

Discover  magazine  has  some  nifty 
pieces,  especially  their  "20  things" 
countdown.  The  latest  edition,  on 
astronauts  in  space,  features  some 
helpful  advice:  don't  hold  your 
breath  if  you  are  ever  exposed  to  the 
vacuum  of  space,  as  it  could  cause 
your  lungs  to  rupture.  It's  informa- 
tion we  can  all  use,  really. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2ycqp7 


Not  even  being  adorable  will 
save  you: 

The  machinations  of  the  global  econ- 
omy can  often  produce  some  bizarre 
situations.  According  to  The  Ecolo- 
gist,  250,000  lambs  in  Britain  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  into  bio-fuel  or  incin- 
erated. The  animals  cannot  be  sold 
for  meat,  as  meat  industry  critics 
say  that  the  abrupt  input  of  a  large 
amount  of  lamb  meat  would  make 
already  low  prices  drop  drastically. 
In  addition,  animal  feed  has  almost 
doubled  in  price,  making  it  uneco- 
nomical to  keep  the  animals.  Little 
Bo  Peep  was  reportedly  devastated 
at  the  news. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/266dht 

Mr.  Burns,  on  neuro-surgery: 

"Dammit  Smithers — this  isn't  rocket 
science,  it's  brain  surgery!" 
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Overweight  black  hole 
found,  low-star  diet 
ineffective 

NASA  recently  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  heaviest  "small"  black  hole  ever. 
It  has  a  mass  of  24  to  33  times  more 
than  the  sun,  annihilating  the  previ- 
ous weight  record  of  a  16-solar-mass 
black  hole  from  the  M33  galaxy.  The 
new  record-holder  resides  in  the 
Cassiopeia  galaxy,  approximately 
1.8  million  light  years  from  Earth. 
Its  substantial  mass  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  scientists,  as  current  black 
hole  theories  do  not  account  for  the 
formation  of  a  black  hole  of  this  size. 
"We  weren't  expecting  to  find  a  stel- 
lar-mass black  hole  this  massive," 
said  research  team  member  Andrea 
Prestwich  of  the  Harvard-Smithson- 
ian Center  for  Astrophysics  in  Cam- 
bridge. "It  seems  likely  that  black 
holes  that  form  from  dying  stars  can 
be  much  larger  than  we  had  realized." 
Prestwich  and  her  colleagues  used 
the  rare  alignment  of  the  black  hole 
and  its  companion  star  to  calculate 
the  black  hole's  mass,  but  says  that 
she  still  has  some  reservations  about 
the  calculations.  She  notes,  however, 
that  any  refinements  in  the  measure- 
ment are  likely  to  increase  the  black 
hole's  mass  rather  than  reduce  it. 
Source:  Astrophysical  Journal  Letters 

Go,  (solar)  speed  racers! 

Nuna4,  a  solar  powered  car  from 
Dutch  team  Nuon  Solar,  took  home 
first  place  at  the  World  Solar  Chal- 
lenge last  week  with  a  final  time  of  33 
hours  and  17  minutes.  The  car  trav- 
elled at  an  average  speed  of  97  kilo- 
meters per  hour,  and  completed  the 
last  760  kilometers  of  the  challenge  in 
eight  hours.  This  is  the  fourth  win  for 
the  team,  which  currently  holds  the 
record  for  fastest  completion  of  the 
race,  at  29  hours  and  11  minutes.  The 
World  Solar  Challenge  is  a  biennial 
event  created  by  Hans  Thostrop,  a 
Danish-born  adventurer.  Teams  who 
compete  in  the  challenge  must  design 
and  build  a  car  that  runs  solely  on  so- 
lar power  and  is  capable  of  navigat- 
ing daunting  Australian  terrain.  This 
year  the  cars  had  to  travel  3000  kilo- 
meters from  Darwin,  on  Australia's 
north  coast,  to  Adelaide,  which  is  on 
the  south  coast.  Learn  more  about  it 
at  wsc.org.au. 
Source:  Reuters 

Vitamin  D  will  save  your 
ass — literally 

Researchers  have  found  that  in- 
creased levels  of  vitamin  D  may  de- 
crease a  person's  chance  of  dying 
from  colorectal  cancer  (cancer  that 
starts  in  the  colon  or  rectum).  The 
team,  led  by  epidemiologist  Michal 
Freedman  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, looked  at  over  16,000  people 
who  took  part  in  a  nationwide  gov- 
ernment health  survey  from  1988  to 
1994.  The  researchers  tracked  the 
participants  through  to  2000,  and 
found  that  536  of  them  had  died  of 
cancer.  In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  researchers  report  that 
participants  who  began  the  health 
survey  with  higher  levels  of  vitamin 
D  were  72  per  cent  less  likely  to  die 
from  colorectal  cancer  than  those 
who  had  low  levels  of  vitamin  D.  The 
findings  were,  however,  specific  to 
colorectal  cancer. 
Source:  Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute 

—ALL  BRIEFS  WRITTEN  BY  ANDREA 
YEOMANS 
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The  peril  of  being  a  penguin 


Lovable  and  always  dressed  for  a  formal  occasion,  penguins  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  identity  crisis 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


A  penguin's  plight  is  one  often 
marred  by  existential  crisis.  Aside 
from  surviving  arduous  treks  and 
difficult  environmental  conditions, 
no  one  is  quite  sure  how  many  spe- 
cies of  penguins  there  are,  with 
debate  on  what  other  species  they 
are  related  to.  On  top  of  that,  pres- 
sure from  human  activity  is  putting 
many  of  them  at  risk. 

Depending  on  whom  you  ask, 
there  are  between  17  and  20  spe- 
cies of  penguin.  Whether  the  Royal 
Penguin  is  a  different  coloured  ver- 
sion of  the  Macaroni  Penguin,  or 
the  White-flippered  Penguin  a  sub- 
species of  the  Little  Penguin,  still 
remains  unclear.  Why  are  scientists 
in  such  a  flap  over  these  flippered, 
flightless  seabirds?  The  answer  has 
to  do  with  evolution. 

There  isn't  a  solid  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  species,  though 
there  are  two  competing  concepts. 
The  biological  species  theory  con- 
siders species  separate  when  they 
are  unable  to  mate  and  produce 
offspring  that  can  survive.  Some 


closely  related  groups  form  hy- 
brids when  they  mate,  however, 
throwing  a  wrinkle  into  this  overly 
simplistic  definition. 

An  alternative  solution  doesn't 
fare  all  that  much  better.  The  phylo- 
genetic  species  concept  considers 
species  separate  when  they  show  a 
certain  degree  of  genetic  difference. 
But  how  much  difference  is  enough? 
And  when  does  a  genetically  differ- 
ent population  become  a  species? 

What  the  differences  between 
these  two  concepts  show  is  that 
the  term  "species"  is  a  mental  con- 
struct created  by  humans  in  an  ef- 
fort to  order  the  often-complicated 
natural  world.  As  Darwin  wrote  in 
1859,  "1  look  at  the  term  species  as 
one  arbitrarily  given,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  to  a  set  of  individu- 
als closely  resembling  each  other." 
Harkening  back  to  the  days  of  Carl 
Linnaeus,  the  father  of  binomial 
nomenclature  (listing  it  as  a  genus 
followed  by  a  species  name),  there 
has  been  a  consistent  effort  to  list, 
describe,  and  compartmentalize  all 
the  various  forms  of  life  that  sur- 
round us.  Today,  there  is  a  dark  side 
to  that  drive  for  understanding:  de- 
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termining  which  species  are  a  high- 
er priority  to  save  from  extinction. 

Instead,  conservation  authori- 
ties use  terms  that  are  more  flex- 
ible, such  as  the  idea  of  a  desig- 
natable  unit,  which  allows  for  any 
species,  variety  or  genetically 
extinct  population  to  be  defined 
and  protected.  As  it  is,  12  species 
of  penguins  are  at  some  risk  of 
extinction  due  to  habitat  degrada- 
tion, introduced  predators,  over- 
exploitation  of  fish  (their  major 
food  source),  and  pollution. 

The  worldwide  collapse  of  fish- 
eries due  to  mismanagement  is  a 
key  example  of  economic  interests 
butting  heads  with  environmental 
concerns.  The  upward  effect  such 
collapse  has  on  the  food  chain — 
starving  penguins — shouldn't 
come  as  a  surprise.  Global  warming 
compounds  the  problem  further 
for  many  Antarctic  species,  includ- 
ing the  photogenic  Emperor,  star  of 
the  documentary  March  of  the  Pen- 
guins, as  deteriorating  ice  shelves 
could  make  many  essential  penguin 
breeding  grounds  unusable.  As  well, 
shifts  in  prey-ranges  due  to  warmer 
weather  may  force  certain  species 
to  travel  farther  to  obtain  food. 

All  in  all,  it's  hard  out  here  for 
a  penguin.  When  you  aren't  busy 
having  an  identity  crisis,  you're 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly 
changing  world.  Between  the  cold 
and  the  state  of  affairs,  one  can 
see  how  these  guys  might  be  feel- 
ing blue. 
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No  average  Joe 

The  Yankees  hope  that  Joe  Girardi  will  be  able  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  departed  manager  Joe  Torre 


Saeed  Waiji 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


Joe  Torre  has  declined  a  one-year 
contract  extension  with  the  New  York 
Yanicees,  declaring  the  offer  an  insult. 
Yankees  brass  proposed  $5  million 
with  an  additional  $3  million  in  incen- 
tives, which  amounts  to  a  substantial 
pay  cut  from  previous  years. 

Undeniably,  Torre  has  had  a  remark- 
able run  with  the  Bronx  Bombers,  in- 
cluding four  World  Series  titles  and  12 
straight  years  of  post-season  play.  But 
even  considering  the  team's  success 
during  his  tenure,  Torre's  inability  to 
progress  to  further  rounds  in  recent 
playoffs  effectively  foreshadowed  the 
end  of  his  management  days.  In  a  city 
like  New  York,  advancement  is  impera- 


tive and  Torre  has  failed  to  move  for- 
ward with  each  consecutive  year. 

In  view  of  the  team's  failure  to  make 
significant  strides  in  the  post-season, 
Yankees  management  made  quite  a 
generous  offer.  Torre  would  have  been 
the  highest  paid  manager  in  the  game 
and  would  only  be  committed  to  the 
team  for  an  extra  year  He  may  have 
been  better  served  by  taking  a  step 
back  to  assess  the  situation  before  let- 
ting his  pride  get  in  the  way. 

However,  the  Yankees  are  argu- 
ably in  a  better  position  with  former 
Yankees'  catcher  Joe  Girardi  (natinal 
league  manager  of  the  year  in  2006), 
taking  over  for  Torre  in  2008.  The  old 
adage  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change 
is  perfectly  applicable  in  this  situation. 


The  team  appeared  to  hit  a  wall  in  the 
last  few  seasons  for  various  reasons, 
including  the  inability  to  cultivate  a  vi- 
able pitching  staff  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  out  of  a  lack  of  motiva- 
tion. Torre's  service  to  the  team  for 
such  a  significant  number  of  years 
may  have  led  to  complacency  in  the 
system.  With  a  new  manager  in  place, 
players  will  have  to  be  alert  to  the  new 
expectations  that  are  placed  upon 
them.  Perhaps  this  will  ignite  a  fire 
under  some  of  the  veteran  members 
of  the  team. 

Thank  goodness  that  the  Yankees 
were  able  to  avoid  a  massive  public 
relations  nightmare.  Their  offer  sig- 
nalled a  desire  to  bring  him  back — on 
a  short-term  basis,  and  the  hiring  of 


SAY  IT  AIN'T  SO,  JOE:  Joe  Torre's  managerial  record  over  ten  seasons  with  the  Yankees  is  257- 
229.  In  contrast  his  replacement  Joe  Girardi  had  78  wins  in  his  only  season  as  a  manager  with 
the  Florida  Marlins. 


Girardi  as  his  replacement  represents 
a  movement  towards  the  future  as  well 
as  a  connection  to  past  glory  (Girardi 
won  three  championships  as  player 
for  the  Yankees  in  '96,  '98,  and  '99). 

Torre  got  the  last  word  on  the  topic 
by  holding  his  own  press  conference 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  not  coming 
back.  They  may  share  the  same  name 
but  Joe  Torre  is  a  legend  in  New  York 
and  simply  can  not  be  replaced. 


The  key  to  managing  a  group  of  world 
class  athletes,  is  to  find  someone  that 
can  bring  a  sense  of  stability  and  com- 
posure to  the  diamond.  Furthermore, 
playing  in  the  most  demanding  market 
in  the  world  requires  a  manager  who 
can  face  the  media  on  a  daily  basis, 
answering  questions  in  a  dignified  and 
direct  manner.  Curiously,  that  sounds 
very  much  like  the  man  who  just  left 
the  team. 


A  tale  of  two 
goalies 


Toskala  or  Raycroft:  Debate  rages  over  Leafs' 
goaltending  situation 


Melissa  Hashemian 


Every  season  Leaf  fans  ask  them- 
selves, "Will  this  be  our  year?"  With 
al  the  turnover  on  the  roster,  behind 
the  bench,  and  in  management,  that 
query  has  become  the  one  constant 
in  an  inconsistent  season.  This  year 
the  same  concern  is  being  addressed, 
but  unlike  most  years,  the  answer 
will  be  contingent  on  how  the  goal- 
tending  situation  sorts  itself  out. 

In  seasons  past,  success  has  been 
built  on  the  skill  of  a  tremendous 
goalie.  Toronto  has  been  spoiled  by 
Felix  Potvin,  Curtis  Joseph,  and  Ed 
Belfour,  of  whom  at  least  one  will 
eventually  make  it  to  Cooperstown. 
Their  play  has  allowed  the  team  to 
hide  many  of  the  most  glaring  weak- 
nesses in  its  defence  and  overall  po- 
sitional play.  This  season,  they  do 
not  have  that  luxury. 

For  the  first  time  in  years.  Leafs 
defense  has  been  unpredictable.  Nei- 
ther fans  nor  players  can  be  certain 
of  who  will  be  between  the  pipes 
on  any  given  day.  The  question  has 
shifted  from  "Will  this  be  our  year?" 
to"Who  will  be  in  goal?" 

Two  possible  answers  come  to 
mind;  Vesa  Toskala  and  Andrew  Ray- 
croft, though  if  you  ask  those  close 
to  the  team,  they  would  probably  ar- 
gue for  "none  of  the  above"  as  a  fair 
alternative. 

Toskala,  who  finished  2006  with  a 
2.35  GAA,  had  a  productive  year  with 
the  San  Jose  Sharks,  though  many 
of  those  stats  came  as  a  backup  to 
starter  Evgeni  Nabakov. 

In  Raycroft,  the  Leafs  have  a  for- 


mer Calder  Trophy  winner  who  just 
last  season  posted  a  2.99  GAA  to  go 
with  37  wins.  Of  the  two,  Raycroft  is 
the  most  proven  in  blue  and  white, 
but  many  still  criticize  his  inability  to 
steal  a  big  game  or  get  the  big  save  in 
crucial  situations. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Varsity, 
Leafs  TV  personality  and  broadcast- 
er Jody  Vance  said,  "I  know  Leafs' 
fans  say  we  should  have  kept  Belfour, 
or  that  Curtis  Joseph  should  come 
back.  But  it's  not  always  the  answer 
to  look  to  former  players  as  the  tonic 
or  cure  in  a  current  time  of  struggle. 
Give  them  [Raycroft  and  Toskala] 
time,  that's  my  advice." 

Perhaps  Toronto's  notoriously 
fickle  fans  are  simply  being  overana- 
lytical,  making  rash  judgements  too 
early  in  the  year.  Of  course,  it's  easy 
to  look  on  and  say  that  the  goalten- 
ding sucks  when  players  are  being 
compared  to  Curtis  Joseph  and  Ed 
Belfour. 

"These  are  great  athletes  who  are 
being  asked  to  perform  on  hockey's 
most  pressure-filled  stage,"  Vance 
said  of  Toskala  and  Raycroft. 

The  theory  does  have  some  valid- 
ity, as  neither  Raycroft  nor  Toskala 
have  played  in  a  city  that  places  as 
much  scrutiny  on  its  hockey  teams. 
In  contrast,  Belfour  and  Joseph  came 
to  Toronto  by  way  of  Dallas  and  Ed- 
monton, hockey  hotbeds  where  ex- 
pectations were  always  high. 

As  the  adage  goes,  time  will  tell.  In 
time,  Leafs  fans  will  get  the  answer 
they've  been  waiting  for — but  if  cur- 
rent results  are  aiiy  indication,  it  may 
not  be  the  answer  they  want  to  hear 


//NET  GAINS 


Women's  volleyball  (2-1)  will  meet  crosstown  rival  York  on  Friday  in  a  meeting  of  last  season's  first  and  second  place 
Eastern  Conference  teams.  Toronto  will  have  momentum  heading  into  the  game  after  garnering  two  wins  against  the 
Lakehead  Timberwolves  over  the  weekend.  For  more  see  "Volley  and  Thunder"  at  thevarsity.ca/sports. 
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what's  up? 

Strong  Words:  Reading  series  feat.Ryan 
Fitzpatrick,  Natalie  Zina  Walschots  &  William 
Neil  Scott.  Monday  Nov.  5, 7;30  p.m.  The 
Gladstone  Art  Bar,  1214  Queen  St.  W.  free. 
Meet  The  Playwrigtrts:  Salvatore  Antonio 
Colleen  Murphy,  and  Judith  Thompson  read 
from  their  worlts.  Hosted  by  NOW  theatre 
critic  Jon  Kaplan.  Tuesday  Nov.  6, 7-9  p.m. 
NOW  Lounge,  189  Church  St.  Free. 


Watered-down  science  spills  into  court 

CFS  cries  foul  over  'perverted'  corporate-backed  trial  of  public  sanitation  procedure 


Joshua  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  water  has  boiled  over  between 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 
and  a  major  scientific  research  coun- 
cil, who  late  last  week  went  to  court 
over  the  fallout  of  a  controversial  U  of 
T  study.  The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  and  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  are 
awaiting  a  federal  court  ruling  over  a 
complex  case  involving  charges  of  re- 
search misconduct  and  plagiarism. 

"We  really  want  to  use  this  case 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
university  oversight  can  break  down 
and  how  university  researchers,  to 
please  their  sponsors,  can  pervert 
the  research  process  if  we  don't  have 
strict  oversight,"  said  Ian  Boyko,  the 
Ccunpaigns  coordinator  for  CFS. 

During  the  summer  of  2000,  Liza 
Ballantyne  and  Robert  C.  Andrews, 
both  of  U  of  T's  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  conducted  a  joint  study 
with  Indiana  University,  partially  sup- 
ported by  ERCO  Worldwide,  a  Toron- 
to-based chlorine  dioxide  supplier. 
They  ran  their  study  in  the  small  town 
of  Wiarton,  Ontario,  whose  residents 
were  unaware  of  the  experiment  until 
some  began  noticing  something  "fun- 
ny" with  their  water  and  brought  the 
issue  to  the  town  council.  A  survey 


found  that  over  40  per  cent  of  Wiarton 
residents  had  noticed  a  "considerable 
chcmge"  in  their  drinking  water. 

Though  the  Globe  and  Mail,  Ottawa 
Citizen,  National  Post,  and  other  pub- 
lications reported  these  claims,  An- 
drews deemed  the  project  a  success. 

The  study  resulted  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Implementation  of  chlorine 
dioxide  disinfection:  Effects  of  the 
treatment  change  on  drinking  water 
quality  in  a  full-scale  distribution 
system,"  which  was  later  retracted. 
It  stated  that  monitoring  complaints 
about  water  quality  was  crucial.  "No 
customer  taste  and  odor  complaints 
were  reported  during  the  study  pe- 
riod," the  paper  reported 

The  case  was  blown  open  when 
Chris  Radziminski,  a  former  graduate 
student  at  U  of  T,  came  forward  to  CFS 
complaining  that  the  university  had 
plagiarized  sections  of  his  master's 
thesis  on  chlorine  dioxide  for  purify- 
ing water  and  that  his  conclusions 
had  been  manipulated  by  U  of  T  and 
ERCO  Worldwide. 

Without  his  permission  or  knowl- 
edge, he  was  listed  as  the  primary  au- 
thor of  an  article  published  in  2002. 

NSERC,  whose  policy  is  to  oversee 
research  integrity,  gave  the  presti- 
gious Synergy  Award  for  Innovation 
to  U  of  T  and  ERCO.  Andrews  also  re- 
ceived funding  from  NSERC,  leading 


SOMETHING  SMELLS  FUNNY:  Privately-sponsored  tainted  water  safety  study  says  CFS 


some  to  believe  that  NSERC  simply 
looked  the  other  way  when  things 
started  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Andrews  did  not  return  repeated 
phone  calls  and  emails. 

Ruta  Pocius,  U  of  T's  director  of 
issues  management  and  media  rela- 


tions, noted  that  the  university  consid- 
ers its  part  in  the  case  closed,  and  that 
the  ongoing  legal  battle  is  an  issue  be- 
tween CFS  and  NSERC.  The  university 
conducted  three  reviews  of  the  alleged 
research  misconduct,  each  of  which 
found  no  policies  had  been  violated. 
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H  STUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 

HOCKEY  NIGHT  AT 
HART  HOUSE 

Watch  the  Leafs  vs.  Senators  on  the  big  screen. 
Nov.  6  at  7:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 


INTUIT  WEDNESDAYS 

East  Common  Room  from  noon  -  I  pm 
THIS  WEEK:"Findir}gYour  Spirit  on  Campus." 
Explore  a  variety  of  spiritual  and  faith-based  stu- 
dent groups  and  join  in  a  dialogue  around  spiri- 
tual development  and  learning  at  UofT.  Drop  in  &c 
find  out  how  you  can  get  involved  on  campus. 


$5-BUCK  LUNCH 

Hosted  w/th  Juxta-position,  Globai  Heal^  Magazine. 
Nov.  7th  from  1 1:45  -  2pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 


WINETASTING  SERIES 

Learn  about  wine  with  Billy  Munnelly  &  discover 
"Billy's  Best  Bottles."  Great  wine  has  as  much  to  do 

with  what  is  in  your  head  as  what's  in  your  glass. 
For  tickets  visit  www.uofiix.ca  or  call  416.978.8849. 
Thurs.  Nov.  8  at  8pm. 


BEETHOVEN'S  9TH 

The  University  of  Guelph  Choirs,  the  Guelph 
Chamber  Choir,  and  the  Hart  House  Orchestra 
present  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor. 
Thurs.  Nov.  8  at  8pm  in  the  Great  HalL  Free! 


THE  LAST  WILD  WOLVES 

Award  winning  author  and  photographer  Ian 
McAllister  launches  his  latest  book,The  Last  Wild 

Wolves.  It  wilt  be  an  unforgettable  evening  of 
exploration  and  adventure  of  wildlife  observation, 
research  and  photography  along  the  outposts  of 
Canada's  Great  Bear  Rainforest 
Nov  8th.  at  7pm  in  Hart  House  Library 


JAZZ  @  OSCARS 

Acoustic  soul  artist,  Melissa  Laveaux, 
bnngs  a  twist  on  Jazz  to  Hart  House. 
Nov.  9  at  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


GOOD  IDEAS 
FUND 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca. 


fl  Sustoinablc  Dilemma? 

Hove  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


'Yes'  choice  expected  in  levy  vote 

With  the  official  tally  finished  on  Sunday,  UTSU  needs  only  ratify  the  3,100 
ballots  cast  over  student  funding  of  the  'campus  nexus'  that  would  level  the 
Margaret  Fletcher  building  (shown  on  pg.  1)  in  the  name  of  student  space 


Carol  Rodrigues 
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Voting  results  on  the  Student  Commons 
levy  are  expected  early  Monday,  wrap- 
ping up  a  two-week-long  campaign. 

The  referendum  was  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Student's 
Union  from  Oct.  31,  to  Nov.  2,  with  poll- 
ing stations  across  campus.  According 
to  a  news  release  on  UTSU's  website, 
over  3,100  ballots  were  cast  in  the  refer- 
endum, representing  around  11  percent 
of  full-time  undergraduate  students.  The 
referendum  needed  a  voter  turnout  of  at 
least  five  per  cent  to  be  valid. 

Though  the  votes  have  been  counted, 
at  press  time  verification  was  still  ongo- 
ing to  make  sure  that  all  ballots  were 
cast  by  eligible  voters. 

The  referendum  and  the  proposal 
to  build  a  student-funded,  24-hour  cen- 
tre, called  the  Student  Commons,  has 
been  a  long  time  coming.  St.  George  is 
the  only  campus  at  the  university  not 
to  have  a  dedicated  student  centre, 
and  studentcommons.ca  says  that  "of 
the  thousands  of  students  who  voted. 


a  clear  majority  supported  funding  the 
construction  of  this  building." 

The  proposed  centre  is  based  on  the 
same  concept  as  the  student  centres  at 
UTM  and  UTSC,  wHich  serve  as  activity 
hubs.  UTSU  plans  to  house  itself  in  the 
Student  Commons  and  has  announced 
a  laundry  list  of  intentions  for  the  build- 
ing. The  student  union  plans  to  sell  TTC 
metropasses  all  month  long,  run  their 
food  bank  every  day  in  an  accessible 
location,  and  operate  their  used  book 
exchange  year-round,  up  from  just  three 
weeks  in  the  fall. 

Various  groups  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  getting  space  at  the  centre,  includ- 
ing the  Centre  for  Women  and  Trans 
People,  Students  for  Barrier  Free  Access, 
the  cycle  repair  group  Bikechain,  and 
student  publication  the  Newspaper,  as 
well  the  Sexual  Education  Centre,  which 
will  lose  its  current  space  on  St.  George 
Street  to  make  way  for  an  expansion  of 
the  Rotman  School  of  Management. 

The  Student  Commons  is  also  pro- 
jected to  contain  a  student-run  eatery, 
and  lounge,  club,  student  group,  gen- 
eral meeting,  and  prayer  space.  Notably, 


neither  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  nor  campus 
radio  station  CUIT  has  sought  space 
in  the  centre,  though  both  were  men- 
tioned by  UTSU  as  victims  of  a  sup- 
posed prioritization  of  corporate 
space  over  student  space. 

Controversies  arose  over  the  plan  of 
funding  the  centre  through  a  student 
levy  for  full-time  undergrads.  The  ref- 
erendum proposed  charging  full-time 
students  $5  per  semester  until  the 
building  opens  (in  2009  according  to 
current  estimates).  At  that  point,  stu- 
dents would  also  start  paying  $6.50  to 
cover  operating  costs  and  $14.50  a  se- 
mester for  no  more  than  25  years  to  pay 
off  mortgages  arising  from  building  ex- 
penditures. The  operating  cost  is  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  10  per  cent  increase 
per  semester  to  cover  inflation.  The 
official  report  estimates  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  around  $645,000. 

"1  certainly  do  not  agree  with  paying 
for  something  I  will  likely  not  be  able  to 
use  during  my  time  as  an  undergradu- 

SEE  'V0TE'-PG6 


If  you  could  apply  yourself 
one  more  time, 

it  might  be  worth  it. 


The  Awards  of  Excellence  will  once  again  recogni/e  the  achievernenis 
of  our  most  outstanding  students.  Until  Monday,  November  26.  2007  at  5^)0  p.nn., 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alunnni  Association  invites  students 
to  apply  for  these  2008  scholarships  and  awards. 


JON  S.  DELLANDREA  AWARD 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 


JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 


ADEL  S.  SEDRA  DISTINGUISHED 
GRADUATE  AWARD 


As  many  as  three  scholarships  of  up  to  $  1 0,000  each  for 
inlernalionai  sludeiils  in  their  setond,  lliird  or  fourlti  year  of 
an  undergraduate-  piogroiTi.  The  award  i^togni/es  academic 
performance  and  exU  a-cua  icular  leadership. 


A  scholarship  of  up  to  $  1 6,650  awarded  to  a  graduatng 
student  demons-trating  academic  achicvenient  and 
extra-cumcuiar  involvement  in  his  or  her  undergraduate  career 


A  fellowship  of  up  to  $25,000  recognizing  a  dortoral  candidate, 
in  second  or  third  year  for  his  or  her  academic  excellence, 
extra<urricular  activities  and  involvement  in  university  life. 


For  forms  and  further  Information,  please  visit  www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or 
contact  Ruth  Zuchter  at  4 1 6-978-2 1 7 1  or  ruth.zuchter@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
2 1  King's  College  Circle 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


k  recent  study  shows  that  Facebook  is  more  popular  than  porn  among  college  students.  What  do  you  say? 


Darian  Low,  Fourth-year p^chology:  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised.  It  can  only  be  used  for  porn  for  so  long, 
physically  speaking. 


Marcelina  Ju,  Third-year  Political  Science:  I  don't 
like  Facebook,  and  I  don't  watch  porn.  Really, 
there's  other  things  the  internet  is  useful  for! 


Mary  Gaudet,  York  University  grad  student- 1 
certainly  use  it  for  Facebook  more  than  porn. . 


Elijah  Mahepath,  Four^-year  Political  Science  and 
Criminology-.  I  think  it's  split  between  men  and  women. 
Women  probably  use  Facebook  more,  but  men,  well. . . 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 

PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  NAUSHAD  ALi  HUSEIN 


//CORRECTION 


The  Nov.  1  article  "Levy  vote  rips  through  campus" 
stated  that  UTSU  general  manager  Rick  Telfer  and 
referendum  CRO  Gail  Alivio  said  they  were  unaware 
of  the  regulation  broken  by  a  campaign  banner  that 
hung  within  sight  of  a  polling  station.  What  was  said 
was  that  the  two  were  unaware  of  the  banner. 

The  Varsity  regrets  the  error. 


Do  you  Suffer  from 
Seasonal  Allergies 
in  the  spring? 


Sneezing?  Runny,  Itchy  Nose? 
Red,  Watery,  Itchy  Eyes? 


If  so,  you  may  be  suffering  from  allergies  to  tree  pollen. 

Allied  Research  International  is  seeking  people  with  allergies  to  tree 
pollen  to  test  investigational  medications. 

You  may  quality  to  participate  if  you  are  between  18  to  65  years  of  age 
and  can  atiiend  6  v^its  to  our  facility,  including  3  overnight  stays. 


QUALIFYING  PARTICIPANTS  WILL  BE  COMPENSATED 
UP  TO  $2,270  UPON  STUDY  COMPLETION. 


Call:  905-629-5777  or  Toll  Free:  1-888-ARI-5544 

Regular  hours  of  operation:  Monday  to  Friday  9  am  to  8  pm  &  Saturday  9  am  to  5  pm 

www.allied-research.com 


2  Can  Dine 
Breakfast  for 


AlliecReseorch 

INTERNATIONAL 
eteror 


4520  Dixie  Rd  in  Mississauga 

ARI  is  a  contract  research  organization 
dedicatet)  to  the  advancement  of  clinical 
research.  We  conduct  research  for  both 
healthy  volunteers  and  those  with  medical 
conditions  in  a  safe  and  friendly  environment 


$598 

^^^r    (plus  tax)' 


I'm  lovin'  it 


1-  b  jy  any  two  !2)  McGridcHsfi"  ,  Breakfast  Btimtos,  Breafcfaj^  S^gel  or  IMMt^fm"  -  -si^  • 
small  ccffecs  fof  oniy  $5-98  (p!us  tax).  Product  avisfaS^Siy  v^'ks  i?/  resE»r»C  F 
durinp  breakfast  hours.  UMIT  ONE  COUPON  PER  CUSTOMER; PER  ^/SSTT  t- 
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United  Nations 
Exiiibition: 
■.essonsfrom 
Rwanda  for  Daifur 

November  5-16. 2007 
(9-5  weekdays) 


V 


Multi-faith  Centre 
(Koffler  Institute) 
569  Spadina  Avenue,?'^  floor 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
e  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

Q  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-3240l1-800mi779 
www.oxfordseniinars.com 


Tlie  Overlooked 
Victinis  of  the 
Holocaust 

Lecture  by 

Dr.  William  Meinedce 

United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  7, 
2007  at  5:00  p.m. 

Multi-faith  Centre 

(Koffler  Institute) 
569  Spadina  Avenue 
RSVP:  multi.faith@utoronto.ca 


Dr.  Meinecke  will  outline  how  the 
Holocaust  included  Jews,  people 
with  disabilities,  gays,  political 
dissidents,  and  otiiers. 


Facebook  could  save  the  world 


Jade  Colbert 
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In  John  Guare's  Six  Degrees  of  Separa- 
tion, the  character  of  Ouisa  Kittredge 
finds  the  eponymous  six  degrees  both 
a  comfort  and  torture — the  latter  be- 
cause "you  have  to  find  the  right  six 
people  to  make  the  connection." 

At  Social  Networking  Week,  a  con- 
ference hosted  at  U  of  T  by  Bell  Univer- 
sity Laboratories  in  conjunction  with 
U  of  T's  Department  of  Sociology  that 
ran  from  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  2,  research- 
ers met  to  discuss  the  new  vistas  of 
angst — and  insights — opened  by  the 
rise  of  the  Internet  and  its  informa- 
tion technologies.  One  of  the  great- 
est research  tools  is  the  ability  to 
visually  represent  social  networks.  In 
large  part,  it's  the  same  technology  at 
work  on  your  Facebook  page,  though 
researchers  are  able  to  put  it  to  some 
surprising  uses. 

One  example  is  U  of  T  mechanical 
engineering  professor  Mark  Chignell, 
who,  with  a  team  of  grad  students,  is 
visualizing  social  networks  in  the  pub- 
lic health  sector  as  a  means  to  evaluate 
the  processes  currently  being  used. 
Social  network  diagrams  are  often 
called  "egocentric"  because  they  are 
organized  around  one  individual.  One 
project  Chignell's  team  is  working  on 
is  a  "patient-centric"  model,  mapping 
the  process  a  patient  moves  through 
at  Toronto  General  Hospital — a  com- 
plex one  encompassing  discussions 
between  doctors,  nurses  specialists, 


MORE  THAN  YOUR  FRIENDS  LIST:  Network  vizualizations  (clockwise  from  top)  map  adolescent 
sex  partners,  suspicious  email  patterns  at  Enron,  New  Testament  personalities,  and  the  spread  of 
obesity  among  close  friends. 


and  outside  caregivers  who  look  after 
a  patient  once  discharged. 

For  Chignell,  visualizing  these  rela- 
tions means  pinpointing  where  errors 
happen.  Chignell  cited  a  recent  study 
by  the  Institute  for  Medicine  estimat- 
ing that  anywhere  between  44,000 
and  98,000  people  die  in  U.S.  hospi- 
tals each  year  due  to  medical  error. 
Chignell's  study  of  TGH  found  several 


points  where  such  errors  could  be 
introduced,  from  communication  to 
diagnostics,  treatment  to  preventa- 
tive care. 

"It's  not  surprising  that  errors  are 
made,  because  there  are  so  many 
points  of  contact  for  an  error-prone 
process  to  express  itself,"  Chignell 
said.  "One  of  the  problems  is  that  doc- 
tors and  nurses  tend  to  speak  different 


If  you  know  someone 
who's  contributed, 

we'd  like  to  return  the  favour. 

The  Awarxls  of  Excellence  will  once  again  recognize  and  reward  the 
above-and-beyond  contributions  of  your  University  ofToronto  colleagues. 
Until  Monday,  November  26,  2007  at  5:00  p.m„  the  U  of  T  Alumni  Association 
is  pleased  to  welcome  your  nominations  for  these  2008  awards. 


FACULTY  AWARD 

CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD 

CHANCELLOR'S  AWARD 


JOAN  E.  FOLEY  QUALITY  OF 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  AWARD 


LUDWIK  AND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRIZE 


NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 


A  $  1 ,000  prize  recognizing  excellence  in  teaching,  research 
and  professional  endeavours. 

A  $  1 ,500  award  honouring  cxteiicnce  in  teaching,  research  and 
the  impact  of  scholarship  on  public  policy. 

Two  $  1 .0(X)  prizes  for  oi/tstanding  contributions  by  adnr\inistrative  staff 
-one  in  an  early-to-mid  career  position  and  one  in  a  senior  level  position. 

A  $  1 ,000  av/ard  to  a  student  alumnus/a,  administrative  staff  or 
faculty  member  wfio  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  improving 
the  quality  of  academic  or  extra  curricular  student  life  on  campus. 

A  $  1 ,500  prize  recognizing  positive  and  lasting  contributions  to 
education  and  action  in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 
Nommatons  are  open  to  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

in  recognition  of  distinguished  achievements  linking  leaching  and 
research,  a  $2,000  prize  will  be  awarded  to  a  faculty  member  and 
$6,000  to  a  department  or  division. 


For  forms  and  further  information,  please  visit  www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or 
conuct  Ruth  Zuchter  at  4 1 6-978-2 1 7 1  or  ruth.zuchter@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
21  King's  College  Circle 
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languages."  In  some  cases,  Chignell 
suggested  the  solution  could  be  as 
simple  as  offering  better  technology 
for  conferencing. 

Social  network  diagrams  are  noth- 
ing new.  Sociograms,  introduced  into 
psychiatry  in  the  1930s  by  psychia- 
trist and  professor  Jacob  L.  Moreno, 
depicted  interpersonal  connections 
through  lines  and  dots,  largely  the 
same  way  as  the  social  network  dia- 
gram widget  available  on  Facebook 
today.  But  whereas  on  Facebook  you 
can  upload  your  friends  list  to  create 
a  diagram  very  easily,  a  sociogram  in 
Moreno's  day  took  much  longer,  rep- 
resenting hours  being  interviewed 
by  a  therapist. 

But  even  as  the  Internet  has  made 
the  basic  network  diagram  easier 
to  produce,  it  has  also  created  new 
communities  to  challenge  research: 
ers.  Presenting  at  the  conference  was 
Caroline  Haythornthwaite,  professor 
of  library  and  information  science  and 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Together  with  PhD  student  Anatoliy 
Gruzd,  Haythornthwaite  uses  Natu- 
ral Language  Processing  techniques 
to  mine  for  social  relations  amongst 
the  bountiful  data  on  online  bulletin 
boards  such  as  Usenet.  It's  easy  to 
map  a  chain  of  posts — not  so  to  visual- 
ize how  posters  relate  to  one  another. 

"We  don't  Wcmt  to  know  just  how 
mciny  people  answer  the  questions," 
Haythornthwaite  said.  "We  want  to 
be  able  to  see  the  network  structures: 
who  is  doing  the  answering,  when, 
under  what  circumstances,  for  what 
kinds  of  relations." 

The  human  brain  easily  recognizes 
that  "Frederick"  may  become  "Fred" 
over  a  chain  of  posts.  But  watching 
programming  try  to  mimic  the  same 
process,  it  becomes  clear  just  how 
complex  that  thought  process  actu- 
ally is.  How  do  you  "teach"  a  program 
to  recognize  Fred  responding  to  Dan's 
question  about  something  Mary  said, 
but  to  not  recognize  "Shrek"  as  a  com- 
munity member? 

How  do  you  recognize  names  that 
aren't  capitalized?  NLP  is  designed  to 
read  documents  such  as  newspaper 
text — proofread  sentences  with  prop- 
er grammar — not  computer-mediated 
text  with  all  its  different  spellings,  its 
typos,  its  half-finished  sentences.  Hav- 
ing come  up  with  the  right  iterations 
to  solve  these  issues,  Gruzd  can  save 
Haythornthwaite  the  hours  she  would 
have  spent  manually  mapping  out  an 
online  social  network.  Solving  each  of 
these  issues  is  slow-going. 

SEE  'NETS' -PG  5 


THE 


PUMP 


•  BETTER  RIBS  • 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


V2  Price  Nachos 
mV2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nile  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Bmch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 
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//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


CSI:  Campus  scene 
investigation 

Whodunit?  Solving  the  case  is  this 
week's  homework  for  University  of  On- 
tario Institute  of  Technology  students. 
Taking  hands-on  learning  to  the  next 
level,  UOIT  opened  the  first  crime  scene 
house  in  Ontario  on  Oct.  17.  Their  foren- 
sic science  program  gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  see  what  crime  scene  in- 
vestigation is  really  like  without  visiting 
actual  scenes.  Students  use  science  and 
law  in  combination  with  modern  foren- 
sic technology  to  solve  a  wide  variety  of 
cases  on  a  weekly  basis.  The  house  also 
teaches  elements  of  criminal  psychol- 
ogy and  anthropology,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  legal  analysis  principles,  which 
would  aid  students  on  the  job  and  in  the 
competitive  application  track  for  a  wide 
range  of  masters  programs.  Students 
are  to  learn  practical  skills  required 
by  forensic  investigators,  including  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  DNA,  footwear 
impressions,  and  tool  marks,  all  while 
monitored  by  their  professors  through 
cin  extensive  system  of  video  cameras. 
— MARIA  SHIBAEVA 


Critics  go  public  against 
research  privatization 

University  officials  all  over  Canada 
are  debating  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  accepting  corporate  funds 
for  research.  Arthur  Schafer,  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  for  Professional 
and  Applied  Ethics  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  is  speaking  out  against 
the  practice.  "If  we  want  public  sci- 
ence in  the  public  interest,  it's  got 
to  be  paid  through  public  tax  dol- 
lars, it's  got  to  be  free  of  corporate 
interests." 

The  private  sector  is  the  larg- 
est source  of  funds  for  university 
research,  especially  medical  re- 
search, though  more  specific  fig- 
ures are  not  available. 

James  Turk,  executive  director 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers,  finds  Schafer's 
approach  too  extreme  and  says  a 
more  practical  approach  would  be 
for  universities  not  to  accept  fund- 
ing unless  they  are  assured  of  their 
right  to  freely  publish  all  findings. 
"Very  few  universities  have  that 


rule,"  Turk  said. 

"It  is  extremely  perverse  that  uni- 
versities are  benefiting  from  death 
and  disease,"  said  Joanna  Cohen,  a 
U  of  T  professor  and  director  of  re- 
search and  training  for  the  Ontario 
Tobacco  Research  Unit.  Funding 
from  tobacco  companies  is  particu- 
larly controversial. 

According  to  research  Cohen  con- 
ducted in  the  1990s,  nine  per  cent  of 
Canadian  universities  get  research 
funding  from  tobacco  companies. 
U  of  T  decided  to  divest  its  tobacco 
investments  earlier  this  year. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 

Fromowitz  gets  student 
life 

Lucy  Fromowitz  was  appointed  U 
of  T's  new  assistant  vice-president 
student  life  on  Nov.  1.  Fromowitz 
comes  with  30  years  of  experience 
in  student  affairs  and  alumni  rela- 
tions at  Centennial  College  and  York 
University,  her  alma  mater. 
Since  2001,  Fromowitz  worked  as 


VP  student  and  community  engage- 
ment at  Centennial  College,  where 
she  oversaw  marketing,  alumni 
relations,  and  enrolment  services, 
bringing  more  international  stu- 
dents to  Centennial's  campus. 

Fromowitz  received  her  BA  in 
English  from  York  University  and 
went  on  to  work  there  for  20  years 
in  a  variety  of  positions,  from  direc- 
tor of  academic  services  in  the  Fac- 


ulty of  Pure  and  Applied  Sciences  to 
director  of  alumni  affairs,  executive 
director  of  the  alumni  association, 
and  director  of  admissions. 

U  of  T's  VP  and  provost  Vivek 
Goel  glowingly  described  Fromow- 
itz as  a  "passionate  advocate  of 
education." 

Fromowitz  will  begin  work  as  AVP 
in  January  2008. 
— HB 


'NETS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

There's  no  question  though  that 
visualizations  of  personal  informa- 
tion hold  a  strong  fascination.  "People 
want  to  look  at  these  pictures,"  said 
Fernanda  Viegas.  She  is  part  of  IBM's 
Visual  Communications  Lab,  a  small 
team  that  develops  visualization  tools 
for  researchers. 

The  traditional  node-link  network 
diagram  used  by  Facebook  is  intui- 
tive, Viegas  said,  because  we  seem  to 
naturally  understand  a  node  to  be  an 
identity,  though  the  multi-variant  pivot 
graphs  developed  by  her  lab  are  actu- 
ally better  for  representing  large-scale 
networks.  That  people  like  to  look  at 


the  pictures  is  an  important  aspect  for 
Viegas.  "What  are  people  doing  with 
these  visualizations?  We  tend  to  think 
that  these  are  really  cool  for  data  analy- 
sis. They  are.  They  are  valid  tools.  But 
they  only  go  so  far,"  she  told  the  audi- 
ence at  the  conference. 

"One  of  the  things  that  people  hardly 
think  about,  in  terms  of  visualization,  is 
that  they  are  really  good  conversation 
catalysts  and  that  they  actually  func- 
tion as  social  artifacts.  People  love  to 
look  at  themselves.  They  love  to  look  at 
their  social  network,  and  they  love  to 
tell  stories  about  it." 

The  lab's  latest  project  is  a  public 
website,  many-eyes.com,  which  al- 
lows a  user  to  upload  data  into  one  of 


various  ingenious  visualizations.  All 
visualizations  and  data  uploaded  to 
the  site  are  made  public.  The  point  is  to 
foster  discussion.  The  lab  was  initially 
surprised  that  members  of  the  general 
public  are  uploading  data — everything 
from  "Co-occurances  of  Names  in  the 
New  Testament"  (guess  who's  number 
one)  to  "John's  Freezer  Contents  (only 
the  meat)." 

Visual  Complexity,  a  blog  that  show- 
cases complex  networks,  has  celebrat- 
ed some  Many-Eyes  productions,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  sites,  such  as  Viz- 
ster  and  Social  Action.  The  same  narcis- 
sistic fascination  with  ourselves,  which 
drives  sociology,  could  also  explain  the 
populcirity  of  sociologists'  work. 
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Uncut 

Vanderpark 

Friday  November  9,  Spm.  doors  at  7:30 
Hart  House  Great  Hall 

Tickets  $8  in  advance  at  Sidney  Smith: 
Nov  5, 7  and  8  from  11am-4pm 
To  reserve  tickets:  war.child@utoronto.ca 
$10  at  the  door. 
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An  Act  of  Remembrance 

at  the  Soldiers' Tower,  Hart  House  Circle 
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10:30  a.m. 


Carillon  Prelude  and  Postlude  by  Michael  Hart 
Piper 

Hart  House  Chorus  directed  by  Brad  RatzlafF 
Last  Post  and  Reveille  will  be  sounded 

Visit  the  Memorial  Room  in  the  Soldiers' Tower: 
November  5,  6,  7,  8: 1  to  3  p.m. 

November  9:  9:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  (closed  during  service) 
November  11:  10:30  a.m.  to  12  noon  (no  service) 

For  more  information:  (416)  978-0147,  soldiers. tower@utoronto.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  -www.alumni.utoronto.ca/groups/towcr.asp, 
■vvww.utoronto.ca/carillon 
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Top  judge  talks  free  speech 


Alexandra  Kazia 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


"If  we  care  about  democracy,  then 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  care  about 
press  freedom." 

Such  was  the  view  presented 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Beverley 
McLachlin,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada,  who  spoke 
on  Wednesday  as  part  of  the  first 
annual  Democracy  and  Journalism 
speaker  series  organized  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Journalism  Foundation  and 
the  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies  on  Oct.  31. 


In  her  speech,  McLachlin  drew 
much  attention  to  the  role  courts 
play  in  maintaining  journalistic 
freedom.  Some  laws  help  the  press, 
others  protect  the  privacy  of  the 
subjects — and  the  two  concerns  can 
often  conflict  in  libel  law. 

"It's  a  common-law  thing,"  said 
McLachlin.  "It's  a  difficult  balance 
between  giving  legitimate  protec- 
tion to  peoples'  reputations  and 
making  sure  that  the  truth  gets  out 
there.  The  courts  struggle  with  that 
balance." 

She  went  on  to  argue  that  similar 
tensions  define  relations  between 


the  press  and  those  who  govern. 

Her  seat  on  the  bench  also  gives 
McLachlin  perspective  on  censor- 
ship— including  the  "chilling  effect" 
journalists  experience  when  ordered 
to  disclose  confidential  sources. 

McLachlin's  tone  turned  sinister 
when  she  shared  testimonials  of 
journalists  in  Egypt  and  Afghanistan, 
who  have  faced  prison  over  contro- 
versial stories.  "To  prevent  informa- 
tion from  surfacing,  when  you  think 
about  it,  is  a  much  more  effective 
form  of  control  than  trying  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  published  once  it 
comes  to  life." 


'VOTE'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  2 

ate,"  said  Grant  Gonzales,  a  first-year 
student  at  St.  Michael's  College  and  a 
representative  on  the  Arts  and  Science 
Council. 

Campaigning  was  rife  with  contro- 
versy, with  the  election's  chief  returning 
officer,  Gail  Alivio,  receiving  complaints 
that  the  "yes"  campaign  used  "aggres- 
sive" campaigning  and  broke  UTSU  rules 
laid  out  in  its  Charter  on  Referenda. 

Alivio  gave  five  demerit  points  to  the 
"yes"  campaign  for  hanging  a  banner 
within  sight  of  the  Sidney  Smith  hall 
polling  station. 

"A  'no'  vote  means  that  this  will  never 
happen,"  said  Michal  Hay,  VP  univer- 
sity affairs  of  UTSU.  "The  campaign  was 
therefore  very  tense." 

Some  students  complained  about  be- 
ing mislead  by  the  emphasis  on  the  ini- 
tial $5  per  semester  levy,  rather  than  the 
higher  costs  that  would  come  later. 


"I  felt  that  the  'yes'  campaign  was 
entirely  run  by  the  student  union.  This 
overwhelmed  the  'no'  campaign,"  said 
Mykelle  Pacquing,  a  third-year  at  Uni- 
versity College.  "1  had  voted  'yes'  and 
have  discovered  to  my  horror  that  this 
was  only  to  lead  up  to  its  construction 
and  could  go  as  high  as  $14  [instead  of 
$5].  I  feel  duped  and  taken  advantaged 
of  in  this  referendum  and  now  I  feel  re- 
sponsible if  the  'yes'  vote  wins." 

Some  disagreed.  "The  current  UTSU 
executive  should  be  applauded  for  ex- 
ercising democratic  principles  [...]  1  am 
disappointed  at  the  negative  and  inaccu- 
rate campaign  launched  by  APUS,"  said 
UTM  Student  Union  president  Walied 
Khogali,  who  endorsed  the  "yes"  cam- 
paign. 

Hay  said  that  she  believed  students 
would  have  accepted  the  proposed 
terms  of  the  levy  even  if  the  sum  of  the 
per-semester  costs  had  been  more  em- 
phasized, in  campaign  materials. 
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Great  minds  for  an 
apathetic  future 

University  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  imagination  and  creativity,  so  why 
does  every  dorm  room  have  the  same  Bob  Marley  poster  on  the  wall? 


Aaron  S.  Bailey 


Whenever  Sid  Smith  transforms  into 
a  veritable  Marrakesh  maricet  of  post- 
ers and  prints  for  sale,  1  get  to  thinking 
that  in  this  place  where  deep  thinkers 
congregate  with  the  hope  that  classes 
in  Marxist  Philosophy  will  pay  off,  we, 
the  next  generation  of  scholars,  are 
hurtling  along  a  path  of  complacency, 
conformity,  and  mass  consumerism. 

The  common  paradox  of  higher 
learning  is  that  while  we  strive  to  break 
down  barriers  and  defy  categorization, 
in  the  end  many  of  us  get  our  degrees 
and  settle  into  a  complacent,  comfort- 
able lifestyle  that  little  resembles  the 
hell-bent  activism  we  embraced  as  un- 
dergraduates. The  status  quo  swallows 


us  whole.  Think  outside  the  box?  Fuck, 
we  become  the  box.  Sure,  some  of  us 
will  go  on  to  conquer  the  world  and  ac- 
complish groundbreaking  feats,  but  for 
the  rest  of  us,  our  university  experienc- 
es will  be  remembered  in  the  same  way 
a  forty-something  former-jock  recalls 
his  days  as  captain  of  the  college  foot- 
ball team.  We  coulda  been  contendas. 

Our  collective  apathy  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  even  our  anti- 
establishment  symbols  have  become 
little  more  than  recycled  institutions. 
We  don't  go  out  of  our  way  to  make 
new  discoveries,  to  be  different  from 
the  young  people  who  came  before 
us.  The  pop  culture  icons  we  devour 
at  those  poster  sales — Led  Zeppelin, 
Scarface,  Bob  Marley,  Warhol,  Picasso, 


Van  Gogh — were  the  same  ones  ped- 
dled to  students  thirty  years  ago.  The 
Che  Guevara  T-shirts  we  parade  down 
the  catwalks  of  St.  George  Street  were 
worshipped  by  rebel-wannabes  in  the 
1970s.  But  even  rejecting  this  behav- 
iour is  an  exercise  in  futility.  If  you  re- 
fuse to  identify  with  the  nerds,  jocks, 
preppies,  goths  or  geeks,  does  that 
make  you  unique,  or  do  you  just  have 
an  identity  crisis?  At  least  the  money- 
hungry  business  school  types  who 
dream  of  working  on  Bay  Street  know 
what  they  want. 

Maybe  it  is  our  fault.  If  we  care  about 
the  genocide  in  Darfur,  we  would  learn 
more  and  help  do  something  about  it. 
If  we  are  passionate  about  politics, 
we  would  spend  our  energy  improv- 


CHE  GUEVERA:  Once  a  revolutionary  symbol,  now  a  fashion  statement. 


ing  our  communities.  If  we  showed 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  towards 
substantial  issues  as  we  do  in  our  de- 
cisions as  to  whether  we  should  boy- 
cott Starbucks — and  get  our  pumpkin 
spice  lattes  somewhere  else — we 
could  salvage  something  from  our 
university  experience.  No  one  is  hold- 
ing a  gun  to  our  heads  and  forcing  us 
to  act  like  self-important  morons. 


In  the  end,  we  will  probably  fail.  The 
lofty  goals  we  had  as  fresh-faced  first- 
years  won't  seem  worth  fighting  for. 
And  that's  alright.  Nobody  expects 
us  to  save  the  world  anyway.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  perpetuate  the  cycle  of 
sameness  that  keeps  our  cookie-cut- 
ter world  afloat. 

And  we're  doing  a  great  job  at  that. 


Immigrants:  Say  'au  revoir'  to  your 
native  culture 

Quebec's  version  of  'reasonable  accommodation'  unfairly  forcing  new  citizens  to  conform 


Beth  Heffernan 


The  debate  over  "reasonable  accommo- 
dation" is  currently  making  huge  waves 
in  Quebec  political  forums.  At  issue  is 
how  much  native  Quebeckers,  who  of- 
ficially have  a  distinct  culture  in  this 
country,  should  accommodate  the  cul- 
tural differences  of  immigrants.  Among 
other  complaints,  politicians  say  that 
new  immigrants  to  the  province  are  not 
learning  French,  and  that  this  is  killing 
Quebec  culture.  They  have  proposed 
a  number  of  measures  to  protect  Fran- 
cophone culture  from  this  supposed 
looming  immigrant  menace.  Among  the 
measures  is  the  requirement  that  you 
must  learn  to  speak  French  within  three 
years  of  immigrating  to  the  province  in 
order  to  get  Quebec  citizenship. 

This  demand  blames  immigrants  for 
something  they  are  not  responsible 


for.  When  moving  to  a  new  city,  most 
people  usually  learn  the  language  they 
will  need  most  to  survive.  If  immigrants 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  learn  French, 
it  must  not  be  vital  to  their  livelihood. 
Why  learn  a  language  you  feel  you  can 
live  without? 

Francophones  started  this  self-per- 
petuating spiral  themselves,  not  the  im- 
migrant population.  With  birth  rates  fall- 
ing in  all  developed  nations,  we  cannot 
maintain  our  economy  without  the  help 
of  immigration.  The  French  language 
is  not  being  passed  on  to  people's  chil- 
dren because  fewer  Quebecois  children 
are  being  born.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  immigrant  population.  Rather,  the. 
blame  lies  in  the  hands — and  beds — of 
Francophone  society. 

You  cannot  constitutionally  force  a 
language  on  a  people.  Immigrants — 
and  any  other  group  of  people  for 


that  matter — should  be  able  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  learn  English, 
French  or  any  language  they  want. 
Quite  a  few  people  who  immigrate 
never  learn  their  new  home's  native 
language.  They  should  be  in  charge  of 
their  own  lives  in  every  aspect,  includ- 
ing how  they  speak. 

Frankly,  there  are  some  people  born- 
and-raised  in  Quebec  who  speak  very 
little  French.  Who  among  these  are  in- 
capable of  learning  a  second  language? 
What  about  people  with  learning  dis- 
abilities, developmental  delays,  and 
other  special  needs?  Will  Quebec  refuse 
to  accommodate  someone  for  whom 
learning  one  language  is  hard  enough? 

Quebec  risks  further  marginaliza- 
tion  of  immigrant  groups  with  its  poli- 
cies. Any  marginalization  goes  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Canadian  constitution, 
which  applies  to  Quebec  as  it  would 


to  any  other  province,  distinct  society 
or  not.  Where  everywhere  else  in  the 
nation,  Canadians  are  celebrating  our 
multiculturalism,  Quebecers  are  actu- 
ally fighting  it. 

As  soon  as  a  language  is  forced 
upon  someone,  it  becomes  a  chore, 
and  people  are  less  likely  to  learn  it. 
Instead  of  implementing  these  poli- 
cies, the  Quebec  government  should 
make  it  easier  to  learn  French  through 
free  French  language  classes,  by  reim- 
bursing people  for  time  lost  at  work  to 
learn  French,  and  through  helping  im- 
migrants attend  French  festivals.  After 
losing  an  estimated  12  per  cent  of  their 
population  last  year  through  death 
and  emigration,  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment should  be  doing  everything  it  can 
to  encourage  immigration,  not  wasting 
time  debating  whether  or  not  to  ac- 
commodate other  people's  cultures. 


LETTERS 


What's  so  good  about 
'Getting  some'? 

Granted  the  Blues'  performance  has  not 
been  great  of  late  but  why  are  the  foot- 
ball team's  losing  woes  being  equated 
to  those  of  a  40-year-old  virgin  ("47  and 
counting..."  Oct.  9,  p.  22)?  Considering 
that  U  of  T  is  an  institution  that  prides 
itself  in  being  culturally  and  sexually 
diverse,  1  think  that  the  comments 
made  in  the  article  may  be  offensive 
to  some.  The  transition  to  university 
can  be  a  difficult  time  in  a  number  of 
regards,  including  sexual  identity,  and 
the  media  already  bombards  us  with 
sexually  charged  images.  We  shouldn't 
have  to  face  the  same  pressure  when 
turning  to  the  sports  page.  What  kind 
of  message  is  being  sent  to  the  student 
population  when  "getting  some"  is 
likened  to  victory?  We  cannot  say  that 
we  are  a  campus  that  supports  posi- 
tive space  when  such  metaphors  are 
used.  A  focus  on  sex  as  the  only  goal 
objectifies  women,  turning  them  from 
persons  to  simply  sources  of  pleasure. 
In  an  institution  that  promotes  higher 
learning,  should  we  not  think  outside  of 
the  box,  when  it  comes  to  sexucdity?  If 
we  do  not,  the  U  of  T  football  team  may 
not  be  the  only  one  that  loses. 

Desmond  Miller 
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Race  to  the  Whitehouse, 

■liiMiMiiHiHiiiiiiii^^ 


Kucinich,  the  little  elf  that  can't 

Democrat  hopeful  should  win  the  presidency,  but  won't 


Alex  Molotkow 

VARSITY  STAFF 


As  a  self-hating  leftie,  I  find  it  a  little 
embarrassing  to  see  my  politics  re- 
flected back  at  me.  And  no  one  in 
politics  today  sums  up  the  values 
of  small-L  liberals  than  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  Dennis  Ku- 
cinich.  For  better  or  for  worse,  it's  all 
there  in  that  peculiar  little  face. 
Kucinich  is,  in  many  ways,  a  cari- 


cature of  his  beliefs.  He's  short,  elfin, 
and  excitable.  He's  a  devout  New 
Ager,  and  reportedly  at  one  point 
consulted  a  spiritual  guru  for  ad- 
vice. His  dating  troubles  worked 
their  way  into  his  campaign  during 
his  first  presidential  bid  in  2004:  the 
twice-divorced  Kucinich,  publicly  la- 
mented his  bachelorship  rather  pa- 
thetically. "I  still  hold  open  to  hope, 
but  1  can  tell  you  that  that's  one  area 
I'm  not  going  to  be  trying  to  give  any- 


one any  lessons  in,"  he  told  ABC's 
Peter  Jennings.  He  then  became  the 
centre  of  an  unsuccessful  online  dat- 
ing contest  called  "Who  Wants  To 
Be  a  First  Lady?"  Karma  has  since 
made  ample  reparations  in  the  form 
of  his  current  wife:  Elizabeth  Harp- 
er, a  beautiful  British  do-gooder  31 
years  younger  and  five  inches  taller 
than  Kucinich.  You  couldn't  find  a 
better  example  of  the  carnal  circuit 
between  aging  radicals  and  their 


Kucinlch's  intelligent  policies  would  benefit  the  majority  of  Americans,  but  his  image  as 
an  eccentric  leftist  means  he'll  probably  never  get  close  to  the  White  House. 


young,  nubile  torch  carriers. 

But  Kucinich  also  holds  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  candi- 
date to  be  Right  About  Everything. 
Though  he  often  gets  brushed  aside 
in  debates,  Kucinich  doesn't  need 
to  waste  his  airtime  explaining  past 
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mistakes:  he  was  the  only  Demo- 
cratic candidate  to  have  voted 
against  the  Iraq  invasion,  he  has 
consistently  voted  against  fund- 
ing the  war,  and  he  opposed  the 
PATRIOT  Act.  His  plan  for  health 
care  (single-payer,  not-for-profit, 
universal  coverage)  exceeds  even 
that  proposed  by  John  Edwards  in 
terms  of  fairness  and  he  is  currently 
the  only  hopeful,  along  with  Mike 
Gravel,  to  vocally — and  with  a  trade- 
marked  whimsical  grin — support 
gay  marriage. 

Social  security?  Workers'  rights? 
The  environment?  Check,  check, 
check  goes  my  liberal  pen.  He's  near- 
ly beyond  reproach  since  reforming 
his  nasty  pro-life  voting  record  in 
Congress.  Even  his  more  harebrained 
ideas — impeaching  Dick  Cheney,  a 
cabinet-level  Department  of  Peace, 
repealing  NAFTA  and  the  WTO  im- 
mediately upon  gaining  the  presi- 
dency— he  puts  forth  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  benevolence  it  makes 
one  simultaneously  swoon  and  blush 
with  mortification. 

It's  shocking  how  steadfastly  Ku- 
cinich sticks  to  his  principles,  how- 
ever outlandish  they  might  seem. 
In  1978,  as  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  he 
refused  to  sell  Muny  Light,  the  city's 
publicly-owned  electric  utility  cor- 
poration. The  banks  which  were 
poised  to  buy  out  the  company, 
in  turn  refused  to  excuse,  as  was 
routine,  the  city's  debt.  The  city 
defaulted  for  $15  million.  The  Cleve- 
land mafia,  who  also  had  a  stake  in 
the  deal,  put  a  hit  out  on  Kucinich, 
and  planned  on  shooting  him  at  the 
Columbus  Day  Parade,  a  fate  he  es- 
caped when  a  burst  ulcer  kept  him 
from  attending.  He  was  voted  out  of 
office  the  following  year,  and  was  un- 
able to  find  work  for  years  after.  His 
declared  income  for  1982  was  $38. 

Fortunately,  Kucinich's  other 
distinguishing  characteristic  is 
his  resilience.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  Muny  Light  debacle,  Cleveland 
recognized  the  error  of  its  ways — 
keeping  the  utility  public  had  saved 
the  city  almost  $200  million — and 
congratulated  Kucinich,  spurring 
his  return  to  public  life  after  sev- 
eral failed  attempts.  He  was  finally 
elected  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1997.  Now  he's  running  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
second  time.  Of  course,  he  doesn't 
stand  a  chance.  But  despite  being  a 
very  easy  target,  Kucinich  will  not 
yield  to  bullying.  He  sticks  it  to  his 
high-power  critics  and  smiles  ador- 
ably for  the  audience  amid  charm- 
ing comebacks.  The  fans  go  wild, 
even  though  voters  won't. 

Kucinich  knows  he's  right.  Other 
candidates  know  he's  right.  Even 
the  Right,  1  suspect,  in  their  heart 
of  hearts,  know  he's  right.  Still,  it's 
awful  to  see  how  stupid  your  cher- 
ished values  can  look  when  pressed 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  real 
world.  It  might  be  easier  if  Kucinich 
didn't  proudly  exhibit  all  the  traits 
that  make  leftists  a  laughingstock. 
But  if  that  were  the  case,  nobody 
would  even  pay  attention  to  him. 
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Rewriting  tlie 
rulebook  on 
supernovae 


U  of  T  astrophysicist  Andrew  Howell  is 
redefining  the  way  supernovae  are  interpreted, 
changing  the  traditional  thinking  on  these 
'standard  candles' 
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Pallavi  Hariharan 


Supernovae — the  final  explosive  ef- 
forts of  dying  stars — are  the  most 
beautiful  of  astronomical  phenomena. 
Usually  occurring  in  higher-mass  stars 
than  our  sun,  a  supernova  produces 
an  explosion  so  bright  that  its  lumi- 
nosity can  rival  that  of  the  galaxy. 

In  astronomy,  supernovae  are  used 
as  standardized  candles  to  understand 
dark  energy  and  the  expansion  of  the 
universe.  Scientists  can  predict  the 
distance  of  a  supernova  from  earth, 
given  average  supernova  brightness. 
If  a  supernova  is  dimmer  than  ex- 
pected, it  is  farther  away.  When  a  su- 
pernova is  observed  moving  farther 
away,  it  is  said  to  be  redshifting.  This 
is  evidence  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
universe.  However,  astronomers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  have  recent- 
ly put  the  validity  of  the  supernova  av- 
erage brightness  into  question. 

Supernovae  occur  in  stars  with 


masses  great  enough  to  turn  hydro- 
gen and  helium  into  heavier  elements. 
Bigger  stars  burn  more  rapidly  and 
their  hydrogen  fuel  eventually  runs 
out.  At  this  point,  the  shell  of  the  star 
begins  to  contract,  increasing  the 
star's  pressure  and  temperature  and 
starting  a  reaction  in  which  helium 
produces  carbon.  The  same  chain 
of  events  occurs  until  carbon  turns 
into  heavier  elements.  Each  time  this 
chain  of  events  takes  place,  the  star 
becomes  more  and  more  unstable, 
eventually  leading  to  the  implosion 
of  its  core.  The  implosion  has  enough 
force  to  create  an  outward  explosion, 
which  can  be  brighter  than  the  light 
of  ten  million  suns.  These  kinds  of  ex- 
plosions provide  an  environment  for 
the  birth  of  new  stars. 

U  of  T  researcher  Andrew  Howell 
explained  in  a  recent  interview  that 
there  are  two  recognized  kinds  of 
supernovae,  one  brighter  than  the 
other  The  brighter  kind  has  a  greater 
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Orchids  are  the  largest  flowering  plant  family  in  the  world,  with  nearly  22,000 
described  species.  The  vanilla  plant  is  a  member  of  this  family  along  with  many 
forms  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  such  as  the  specimen  above. 


Andrew  Howell  (above)  and  his  team  have  published  their  latest  findings  in  the 
September  20  issue  of  the  AstrophysicalJournal. 


rate  of  occurrence  in  galaxies  where 
more  stars  are  created,  whereas  the 
dimmer  supernovae  are  more  preva- 
lent in  older  galaxies. 

Howell  and  other  U  of  T  research- 
ers from  the  Department  of  Astron- 
omy and  Astrophysics  measured 
the  brightness  of  a  supernova  and 
quantified  it  by  constructing  a 
stretch  distribution. 

A  stretch  distribution  is  a  graph 
that  compares  the  brightness  of  a 
supernova  over  the  amount  of  time 
it  takes  for  the  explosion  to  subside. 
The  greater  the  width  of  the  graph, 
the  brighter  the  light,  because  it 
takes  longer  for  that  light  to  subside. 
Using  this  technique,  Howell  and  his 
team  made  a  key  discovery  in  their 
2007  paper:  they  found  the  stretch 
was  getting  larger  with  greater  red- 
shift,  as  one  moves  further  away 
from  the  earth. 

Since  light  takes  time  to  travel  to 
Earth  from  far-away  supernovae,  the 
light  that  we  see  now  is,  in  reality, 
from  a  time  far  in  the  past — closer  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  universe  and 
the  big  bang.  The  further  we  look,  the 
further  back  in  time  we  are  seeing, 
but  supernovae  from  earlier  in  time 
bear  different  characteristics  from 
more  recent  ones.  Supernovae  have 
evolved  so  that  the  average  ratio  of 
bright  to  dim  supernovae  today  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  past.  In  fact,  the 
average  supernova  now  is  becoming 
dimmer  as  compared  to  a  supernova 
from  earlier  in  the  universe's  history, 
when  there  was  a  much  higher  rate  of 
star  formation. 

Howell  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  averages  used  by  cosmologists 
for  predicting  brightness  will  change 
over  time.  This  discovery  is  impor- 
tant for  the  study  of  dark  energy  and 
the  expanding  universe,  as  a  change 
in  the  average  opens  up  possible  inac- 
curacies in  former  conclusions. 

Howell  chose  to  study  astrophysics 
because  of  dark  energy,  a  substance 
that  composes  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
entire  universe.  The  nature  of  this 


substance  is  largely  unknown.  In  a 
field  with  very  little  a  priori  knowl- 
edge, Howell's  discovery  is  impor- 
tant, though  the  bias  noticed  in 
the  stretch  distribution  has  always 
been  corrected  for,  despite  not  be- 
ing understood.  However,  Howell 
explains  that  in  future  research  in 
this  mysterious  area  of  astronomy, 
even  the  slightest  changes  are  sure 
to  make  a  difference. 


//FAST  FACTS:  SUPERNOVAE 


•  Chinese  astronomers  observed  the 
first  recorded  supernova  in  AD  185 

•  After  the  invention  of  powerful 
telescopes,  it  became  easier  to 
observe  supernovae.  The  1885 
discovery  of  S  Andromedae  (in  the 
Andromeda  galaxy)  heralded  this 
new  age  of  astronomy 

•  The  core  of  a  supernova  collapses 
in  on  itself  at  a  velocity  close  to 
70,000  km/s 

•  After  a  supernova  is  discovered, 
it  is  reported  to  the  International 
Astronomical  Union's  Central 
Bureau  for  Astronomical  Telegrams 
and  named 

•  Amateur  and  professional 
astronomers  discover  hundreds  of 
supernovae  every  year-367  in  2005 
and  551  in  2006 

•  After  exploding,  a  supernova  can 
emit  the  same  amount  of  energy 
over  a  period  of  a  few  months  as 
the  sun  would  put  out  over  10  billion 
years 

•  In  a  galaxy  the  size  of  the  Milky 
Way,  supernova  occur  on  average 
once  every  50  years 
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Technology  fights  domestic 
abuse 

According  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  8.5  million  domestic  violence 
incidents  are  reported  each  year  Adam 
Whiton,  a  technologist  at  MIT,  has  de- 
veloped a  prototype  that  he  hopes  will 
help  victims  of  abuse.  With  the  help  of 
apparel  designer  Yolita  Nugent,  Whiton 
has  created  a  hoodie,  dubbed  the  Inti- 
mate Partner  Violence  Clothing  System, 
which  is  capable  of  detecting  and  cat- 
egorizing abuse.  The  hoodie  is  outfit- 
ted with  fabric-based  pressure  sensors 
that  are  divided  into  eight  zones,  such 
as  upper  chest  and  forearms.  The  sen- 
sors quantify  and  classify  the  strength 
and  pattern  of  forces  exerted  on  them. 
This  data  can  then  be  analyzed  to  de- 
termine the  severity  of  abuse,  or  the  va- 
lidity of  a  victim's  claim.  "The  only  real 
evidence  used  now  in  domestic  abuse  is 
documenting  bruises  and  eye-witness 
testimony,"  said  Whiton.  Often,  victims 
cover  up  abuses  with  excuses,  such  as 
tripping  or  bumping  their  head.  The 
prototype,  however,  can  differentiate  be- 
tween accidents  and  abuse  based  on  the 
duration  of  the  incident.  Accidents  tend 
to  last  only  seconds,  whereas  an  abusive 
attack  can  last  several  minutes.  Whiton 
acknowledges  that  the  garment  cannot 
be  used  as  a  sole  source  of  evidence  in 
court,  but  hopes  that  it  could  be  used  for 
gathering  additional  data. 
Source:  web.media.mit.edu/~awhiton/ 

Chupacabra  caught,  found  to 
be  mutant  coyote 

Researchers  are  reporting  that  the  hair- 
less, dog-like  animcil  found  in  Texas  this 
summer  is  not  the  fabled  bloodsucking 
chupacabra.  Texas  State  University  biol- 
ogists have  confirmed  that  the  fearsome 
creature  is  in  fact  a  coyote.  KENS-TV,  a 
television  station  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
provided  the  sample  of  the  animal's  tis- 
sue used  for  testing.  "The  DNA  sequence 
is  a  virtually  identical  match  to  DNA  from 
the  coyote,"  biologist  Mike  Forstner  said 
in  a  statement.  The  chupacabra,  whose 
name  literally  translates  to  "goat  sucker" 
in  Spanish,  is  a  mythical  creature  alleged 
to  inhabit  the  Americas.  According  to 
legend,  the  chupacabra  attacks  live- 
stock and  then  drinks  their  blood,  which 
is  how  it  got  its  name.  The  coyote  was 
found  in  July  by  Phylis  Canion  and  some 
neighbours  outside  her  ranch  in  Cuero. 
Scientists  are  now  trying  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  coyote's  hair  loss. 
Source:  International  Herald  Tribune 

Homeland  Security  is  watching 
your  chemicals 

The  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
released  its  "Chemicals  of  Interest"  list 
on  Friday  as  part  of  its  continuing  anti- 
terrorism measures.  "The  publication  of 
[the  list]  is  a  critical  piece  of  the  federal 
effort  to  increase  security  at  high-risk 
facilities,  making  it  less  likely  that  ter- 
rorists can  use  dangerous  chemicals  in 
attacks,"  said  Homeland  Security  Secre- 
tary Michael  Chertoff.  Any  facility  that 
contains  listed  chemicals  in  quantities 
at  or  above  a  certain  threshold  must 
fill  out  an  online  consequence  assess- 
ment form  within  60  days  of  obtaining  a 
listed  chemical.  Each  form  is  used  as  a 
preliminary  determination  of  a  facility's 
security  risk.  Only  facilities  that  are  de- 
termined to  have  a  high  security  risk  will 
be  subject  to  further  DHS  regulation. 
The  list  also  applies  to  US  colleges  and 
universities,  but  DHS  anticipates  that 
most  academic  institutions  will  not  pres- 
ent a  high  security  risk.  The  list  is  not  yet 
legally  effective,  but  a  pre-publication 
copy  can  be  found  at  dhs.gov. 
Source:  Homeland  Security  pressroom 
—ALL  BRIEFS  BY  ANDREA  YEGMANS 
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An  ethical  tango  with  television 

The  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics  Undergraduate  Initiative  recently  hosted  a  discussion  session 
investigating  the  tricky  relationship  between  ethics  and  the  media 


Sandy  Huen 
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If  you've  ever  lost  yourself  in  a  good 
book  or  a  dramatic  TV  show,  you'd 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  cheer  on 
the  good  guys  and  hate  the  bad.  But 
if  you  find  yourself  egging  on  Kiefer 
Sutherland  as  he  executes  his  boss 
to  save  the  country,  you  have  to  ask 
yourself  just  how  far  you're  willing  to 
get  pulled  in. 

This  was  one  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed at  a  bioethics  session  hosted 
by  the  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics  Under- 
graduate Initiative  on  October  24.  Sue 
MacRae,  the  former  deputy  director 
of  the  centre,  started  the  session  by 
screening  an  episode  of  24  and  discuss- 
ing the  ethical  conflicts — whether  rele- 
vant to  real-life  or  not — that  emerged. 

"With  the  world  moving  as  quickly 
as  it's  moving,  just  a  couple  of  years  is 
a  generation  now,"  said  iVlacRae.  "The 
kind  of  ethical  issues  1  studied  15  years 
ago  are  [...]  similar,  but  they're  chang- 
ing rapidly  as  our  world's  changing  and 
as  technology  is  changing."  For  MacRae, 
media,  whether  accurately  representing 
the  issues  or  not,  can  be  a  good  place 
to  get  a  sense  of  the  emerging  ethical 
quandaries  we  face  as  a  society. 

As  a  former  bioethicist  in  Canadian 
and  U.S.  hospitals,  MacRae's  interest 
in  applied  ethics  intersects  with  nar- 


rative elements  in  movies,  books,  and 
other  media  outlets.  Though  plots 
have  changed  over  time — 15  years  ago 
it  was  Star  Trek,  now  it's  terrorism  and 
cell-phone-era  24— ethical  concerns 
haven't  gotten  any  simpler 

The  issue  may  be  assisted  suicide,  for 
example,  or  the  sacrifice  of  few  to  save 
many,  or  the  conflict  between  private 
interests  and  public  health.  MacRae 
stressed  that  these  are  more  than  aca- 
demic questions.  They  are  real-world 
concerns.  In  2004's  SARS  scare,  for  ex- 
ample, health  officials  needed  to  make 
difficult  decisions  such  as  what  liberties 
and  restrictions  to  impose  on  the  pub- 
lic in  order  to  contain  the  outbreak.  Is 
it  better  to  enforce  quarantine  or  leave 
it  voluntary?  Do  you  disclose  private  in- 
formation about  people  for  the  greater 
public  good?  These  are  the  questions 
MacRae  examines. 

The  complexities  of  today's  media 
(the  Internet,  TV  shows,  news  outlets) 
can  raise  awareness  of  certain  issues, 
but  they  can  also  skew  our  world  View. 
For  MacRae,  the  media  is  so  strongly 
opinionated  and  value-laden  that  it  may 
change  the  way  we  see  scenarios  that 
are  already  ethical  hotbeds:  disability 
and  end-of-life  choices,  for  example. 

A  study  published  in  1996  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  made  this 
point.  The  study  examined  the  out- 
comes of  real  CPR  interventions  versus 


those  on  the  TV  drama  ER  and  found 
that  on  ER  the  rate  of  recovery  was 
much  higher 

"It  is  fair  to  say  that  many  people  who 
watch  these  medical  dramas  such  as 
ER  get  fooled  into  thinking  CPR  saves 
many  more  lives  than  it  really  does," 
commented  MacRae.  "This  may  lead  to 
a  false  sense  of  what  technology  can  do 
for  us." 

In  our  health  care  system,  conflicts 
often  emerge  between  patients  and 
health-care  professionals  over  issues 
such  as  risky  treatments.  For  MacRae, 
these  conflicts  need  to  be  discussed  at 
the  fundamental  level  of  value  systems 
and  world  views. 

"1  think  probably  the  most  interesting 
thing  to  me  about  media  right  now  is 
that  we  live  in  an  era  where  media  has 
made  us  ask  different  questions  about 
reality  altogether,"  said  MacRae.  Today, 
the  Internet  and  news  can  offer  us,  si- 
multaneously, different  world  views  on 
a  single  event. 

"It's  like  we  have  a  whole  different  ap- 
proach to  truth,"  said  MacRae.  "What 
are  the  facts?  What  are  opinions?  And 
how  do  we  begin  to  make  sense  of  these 
competing  values  and  world  views? 

"That's  where  ethics  comes  in. 
Ethical  frameworks  can  help  us 
make  sense  of  competing  values 
and  help  individuals  arrive  at  deci- 
sions together." 
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universHy  of  torpnto 


CUPE  3902 
Mhz  Unit  1  Members' 

Meeting 


education  workers 


Wednesday 
November  14,  2007 
5pm 

Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Rm  113 

For  all  students  and  post-docs  working  as  TAs, 
course  instructors,  lab  demonstrators,  marker- 
graders,  and  invigilators  at  UofT. 

agenda  includes: 
election  of  a  Unit  1 
Bargaining  Committee 

Nominate  yourself  or  another  member  for  the 
Unit  1  Bargaining  Committee 
—  service  is  remunerated. 
For  more  information:  cupe3902@gmail.com 

416.593.7057  www.cupe3902.org 

The  Unit  1  meeting  will  be  preceded  by  an 
Undergraduate  Members'  Meeting  on  Nov  14,  at 
4:30pm,  in  the  Birge-Carnegie  Library,  Room  20. 
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1  don't  think  it's 
the  job  of  a  writer 
to  be  representative. 
It's  the  job  of  the 
writer  to  be  human.' 


Author  Mohsin  Hamid  recently  spoke  about  his  Booker  Prize-shortlisted  novel,  The  Reluctant  Fundementalistat  the  International  Festival  of  Authors 


Mohsin  Hamid  sheds  light  on 
Muslim  identity  in  the  West 

Booker  shortlisted  author  speaks  out  about  the  UTSC  halal  controversy  and  his  9/11  novel,  Vie  Reluctant  Fundamentalist 


Adnan  Khan 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  VARSITY 


The  first  thing  I  do  is  something  I  prom- 
ised 1  wouldn't — I  anglicize  my  name,  out 
of  habit,  when  1  meet  Mohsin  Hamid.  I 
drop  the  thick  D  and  turn  it  into  a  crisp, 
clear,  sharp  noise.  Even  the  second  A 
gets  altered.  This  behavioural  tick  is  a 
small  indication  of  the  malaise  Hamid 
skilfully  dissects  in  his  sophomore  nov- 
el, the  Man  Booker  short-listed  The  Re- 
luctant Fundamentalist.  Told  in  dramatic 
monologue  while  he  hcis  dinner  with  an 
unknown  accomplice,  Changez,  a  Paki- 
stani man,  recounts  his  life  in  New  York 
City  before  and  after  9/11. 

Despite  the  thematic  importance  of 
9/11,  Hamid  had  written  a  first  draft  in  the 
summer  of  2000.  "Even  before  9/11,  there 
was  this  sense  of  tension,"  Hamid  recalls. 
"For  many  jjeople  1  know  working  in  the 
corporate  world  in  New  York,  America 
[...]  there  was  the  question  of  how  do  I 
feel  morally  about  all  this?  Shouldn't  I  be 
working  for  some  NGO?  And  that  tension 
of  which  side  do  I  belong  to  and  should  I 
stay  here  or  go  back  was  very  much  part 
of  the  novel  before."  9/11  only  served  to 
exemplify  South  Asian  identity  confu- 
sion, maidng  it,  "A  little  more  difficult  not 
to  take  sides." 

Changez  (which  is  Urdu  for  Genghis) 


successfully  navigates  the  terrain  of 
corporate  New  York  until  the  towers  fall 
while  he  is  on  a  business  trip.  "1  stared 
as  one — and  then  the  other — of  the 
twin  towers  of  New  York's  World  Trade 
Center  collapsed,"  Hamid  writes.  "And 
then  I  smiled.  Yes,  despicable  as  it  may 
sound,  my  initial  reaction  was  to  be  re- 
markably pleased."  This  initial  reaction 
turns  to  a  sense  of  guilt  mixed  with  long- 
ing for  home,  and  then  displacement  in 
New  York.  Changez  drops  the  guise  of 
invisibility  he  has  adopted — like  the 
Anglo  version  of  my  name — as  hostility 
overtakes  him  and  he  grows  a  beard. 
"When  he  starts  to  grow  that  beard,  it's 
becoming  more  visible.  In  his  case,  he's 
not  even  sure  why  he's  doing  it.  He  wants 
to  be  more  visible.  1  think  he  feels  a  bit 
cowardly  about  being  invisible.  1  think 
inside  of  him  there's  a  sense  of  maybe 
betraying  where  he  comes  from." 

This  pull  to  the  homeland  runs  heav- 
ily through  Hamid's  current  work  and  his 
first  novel.  Moth  Smoke.  Despite  being 
American-educated,  living  off  a  substan- 
tial income  in  New  York,  and  enjoying  his 
heavily  westernized  lifestyle,  Changez 
still  considers  returning  to  Pakistan. 
"Many  people  are  finding  that  in  the  plac- 
es they  are  emigrating  to  there  is  more 
and  more  suspicion,"  said  Hamid,  of  the 
post-9/11  world.  "There  are  lots  of  coun- 


tries now  where  it's  quite  uncomfortable 
to  be  an  immigrant.  That  sense  of  being 
less  welcome  and  having  more  to  do 
at  home  is  changing  the  balance."  The 
rapidly  developing  economies  of  South 
Asian  countries  make  indulging  in  this 
sense  of  nostalgia  much  more  feasible 
while  maintaining  the  Western  lifestyle 
encouraged  during  youth. 

After  a  particularly  unsettling  en- 
counter with  a  Filipino  man  while  away 
on  business,  Changez  tries  to  rational- 
ize the  man's  reaction.  "Perhaps  he  re- 
sents me  for  the  privileges  implied  by 
my  suit  and  expensive  car;  perhaps  he 
simply  does  not  like  Americans  [...]  I 
remained  preoccupied  with  this  matter 
far  longer  than  1  should  have,  pursuing 
several  possibilities  that  assumed  [...] 
that  he  and  1  shared  some  sort  of  Third 
World  sensibility." 

This  sense  of  tribalism  is  a  key  focus 
for  Hamid.  In  several  interviews  and 
essays  he  likens  it  to  the  sex  drive — as 
something  that  is  inherent  in  us — but 
not  brought  to  the  surface  until  the  ex- 
pansion of  globalization  and  the  idea 
of  the  "global  village"  forced  people  to 
take  refuge  in  little  pockets  of  commu- 
nity. Changez's  sense  of  tribalism,  re- 
lated through  his  nostalgia  for  Pakistan, 
comes  across  as  something  unfortunate 
and  mixed.  He  justifies  others'  resent- 


ment for  him  as  an  American,  yet  also 
feels  a  link  with  the  Third  World.  Ha- 
mid himself  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  idea  of  tribalism.  "The  world  is  very 
bumpy.  "Yes,  we  may  live  in  these  glob- 
ally integrated  economies,"  says  Hamid, 
"but  we  belong  to  these  different  tribes 
and  we're  actually  fighting  each  other. 
Look  at  Holland:  incredibly  liberal  coun- 
try, open  to  immigrants,  and  now  there 
are  Dutch  politicians  saying,  without  be- 
ing censured,  that  the  Koran  should  be 
banned.  Really  hardcore,  xenophobic 
viewpoints  are  being  expressed  in  lib- 
eral Holland.  That's  the  rise  of  tribalism 
that  I'm  concerned  about." 

Reacting  to  these  passages,  I  asked  Ha- 
mid to  speak  about  the  recent  mini-crisis 
at  UTSC,  in  which  the  Muslim  Students 
Association  rejected  the  new  halal  food 
option  at  a  campus  cafeteria  because  al- 
cohol was  also  served  on  the  premises.  "I 
am  no  fan  of  self-segregation  or  any  kind 
of  segregation  [.,.]  You  can't  say  if  they 
don't  eat  at  the  cafeteria  you're  going 
to  be  expelled  from  university.  It's  this 
age-old  balance  [...]  we  must  allow  you, 
as  much  as  we  can,  to  do  what  you  want 
to  do,  but  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  we  have  to  do  what  you  want  us  to 
do.  We  need  to  be  a  little  bit  self-aware. 
For  Christians  in  Pakistan  who  had  diet 
restrictions  or  whatever,  to  what  respect 


would  institutions  go  out  of  their  way  to 
accommodate  them?" 

The  flip  side  of  this  is  the  prominent 
marginalization  of  Muslims  in  Europe. 
"In  Cologne,  Germany,  where  half  a 
million  Muslims  live  and  they  want  to 
build  a  mosque  and  there's  resistance  to 
building  a  mosque  in  Cologne  [...]  that's 
preposterous.  There's  no  human  justifi- 
cation for  them  not  to  have  a  mosque." 
An  oft-forgotten  fact  is  prominent  in  the 
novel:  South  Asians  living  in  a  Christian 
world  are  defined  as  Muslims,  and  West- 
erners living  in  South  Asia  are  defined  as 
Christians.  Changez  must  first  prove  that 
he  is  not  a  fundamentalist  before  he  can 
do  anything  else. 

Like  all  prominent  members  of  an  alien- 
ated identity,  Hamid  is  asked  to  speak  on 
their  behalf.  A  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  Desis  does  not  plague  Hamid. 
"No,  I  don't  feel  responsibility  to  them,  to 
be  honest  with  you.  1  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity to  myself.  I  want  to  put  things  in  per- 
spective as  I  see  them  to  be  [...]  if  that's 
something  that  other  westernized  South 
Asians  see  is  good  or  agree  with,  great.  If 
they  think  it's  totally  wrong,  fine.  1  don't 
think  it's  the  job  of  a  writer  to  be  repre- 
sentative. It's  the  job  of  the  writer  to  be 
human."  1  haven't  even  noticed  what  I  did 
to  my  name  until  Hamid  says  goodbye 
and  pronounces  it  properly  for  me. 


Wednesday  November  7th 
Darfur  Three  Years  Later: 
Ramping  up  The  Pressure 


Thursday  November  8th 
Peace  and  Prosperity  through 
Kundalini  Yoga  and  Meditation 


Friday  November  9th 
WARCHILD  CONCERT 

Featuring:  The  Old  Soul,  uncut,  and  Vanderpark 
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to  a  hiifher  level. 


At  Ernst  &  Young,  you'll  elevate  your  skill  set  working  with  and 
learning  from  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  industry.  And  thanks 
to  our  award-winning  training  programs,  you'll  have  all  the  resources 
you  need  to  give  your  career  a  boost.  Next  stop:  the  top. 

Grow.  Succeed. 

Visit  us  at  ey.com/ca/careers  and  on  our  Facebook.com  group. 
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Blues  get  the  ball  rolling 

Women's  basketball  makes  a  statement  with  73-46  victory  over  the  Ryerson  Rams  on  opening  night 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


For  the  third  straight  year,  the  Var- 
sity Blues  faced  the  Ryerson  Rams 
on  opening  night-and  the  results 
stayed  true  to  form.  As  the  immor- 
tal Yankee  Yogi  Berra  once  put  it,  it's 
deja  vu  all  over  again.Toronto  has 
won  all  its  season  openers  against 
the  Rams,  73-55  and  79-39  in  2005 
and  2006  respectively.  Over  three 
seasons,  the  Blues  have  dominated 
Ryerson  6-0  in  regular  season  play. 
With  Ryerson  set  to  arrive  at  the  AC 
for  a  rematch  this  weekend,  Toronto 
will  look  for  a  repeat  of  their  open- 
ing night  success. 

Christine  Cho,  a  fifth  year  co-cap- 
tain with  the  Blues,  knows  exactly 
what  her  team  can  expect  from  these 
opponents.  "Ryerson  is  a  very  scrap- 
py team  that  will  keep  fighting  re- 
gardless of  what  the  score  is.  They're 
small  compared  to  most  other  teams, 
but  they  really  hustle  after  loose  balls 
and  rebounds.  They  also  have  some 
decent  shooters  so  it's  important  for 
us  to  limit  their  shots." 

Following  their  game  plan,  the 
Blues  forced  their  opponents  into  a 
poor  shooting  night  on  Friday.  Ry- 
erson shot  an  abysmal  32.7  per  cent 
from  the  field,  while  U  of  T  capital- 
ized on  most  of  its  opportunities, 
with  field  goals  scored  at  45.2  per 
cent.  The  Blues  also  outscored  the 
Rams  in  hustle  stats,  out-rebounding 
31-24  over  the  weekend,  and  had  17 
steals  to  Ryerson's  10.  Allaine  Hut- 
ton  led  the  way  for  Toronto  with  19 
points,  while  Cho  also  had  a  good 
game,  finishing  with  15  points,  seven 
rebounds,  and  three  steals.  Toronto 
would  cruise  to  a  73-46  victory,  al- 
though a  closeopening  quarter  left 


BELLES  OF  THE  BALL:  Co-captains  (left  to  right)  Amanda  Van  Leeuwan,  Kyla  Burwash,  and  Chritine  Cho  lead  an  experienced  women's  basketball  team  against  Ryerson  on  Friday.  It 
will  be  the  Blues  second  straight  game  against  the  Rams  who  they  defeated  73-46  on  opening  night. 


some  cause  for  concern.  "We  didn't 
have  a  good  start  to  the  game  at  all," 
said  Cho.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to  get 
ourselves  going  right  from  the  tip  off. 
As  far  as  what  we  did  well,  we  came 
back  from  halftime  to  pull  ahead  in 
the  third  quarter  through  our  defen- 
sive pressure  and  good  shooting." 
The  beginning  of  any  season  is 


often  filled  with  hope  and  optimism, 
and  a  few  early  victories,  even 
against  an  inferior  opponent,  allow 
the  team  to  build  momentum  head- 
ing into  more  difficult  match-ups. 
With  the  roster  from  last  season  still 
intact,  the  Blues  know  what  kind  of 
team  they  have  "We're  a  team  that 
works  hard  every  night  at  practices 


and  games,"  Cho  said.  "If  we  do  that, 
we  are  capable  of  beating  any  team 
on  any  given  night." 

After  a  disappointing  end  to  their 
2006  season,  which  finished  12-10, 
it  was  good  to  get  the  first  win  out 
of  the  way.  Cho  said  that  the  ex- 
perience on  their  roster  gives  the 
Blues  the  advantage  most  nights. 


She  is  joined  on  the  team  by  her 
co-captains,  guard  Kyla  Burwash 
and  forward  Amanda  Van  Leeuwan, 
on  a  battle  tested  Toronto  squad. 
If  the  team  hopes  to  meet  many  of 
the  goals  they've  set  this  year:  win- 
ning the  OUA  and  competing  for  a 
national  title,  they  will  need  these 
three  players  to  lead  the  way. 


//JOCK  BRIEFS 


Lockert  locks  out  Lions 


Women's  hockey  won  against  York  this  weekend.in  a  game 
that  saw  Toronto  outshoot  their  opponents  28-17.  The 
Blues  got  first-period  goals  from  Brenley  Jorensen  and 
Sarah  Poirier,  and  goalie  Stephanie  Lockert  made  17  saves 
for  the  Blues'  sixth  win  this  season.  The  team  will  next  see 
action  on  the  road  against  Western  and  Windsor  this  Satur- 
day and  Sunday. 

Hot  and  cold 

The  men's  hockey  team  continued  their  inconsistent  play 
this  season,  splitting  their  games  this  weekend  against 
Queen's  and  RMC.  The  Blues  couldn't  buy  a  goal  against 
Queen's,  losing  4-2.  Toronto  outshot  the  Golden  Gaels 
47-28,  but  Mark  Heatley's  fifth  goal  of  the  season  was  the 
only  highlight  for  the  Blues,  who  have  four  wins  and  four 
lossesto  start  the  year  Against  the  RMC  Paladins,  Toron- 
to displayed  its  scoring  prowess,  winning  6-3.  The  Blues 
scored  three  in  the  opening  period  and  never  looked  back. 
Andrew  Martin  had  27  saves  for  the  Blues,  who  look  to  put 
together  a  winning  streak  when  they  visit  Concordia  and 
UQTR  for  a  pair  of  games  this  week. 


Polo  does  it  with  style 


The  women's  water  polo  team  improved  their  record  to 
4-1  this  season  with  a  convincing  15-5  victory  over  York. 
First-year  Nicole  Brown  scored  five  goals  for  the  Blues, 
while  Laura  Shaw  had  four  to  lead  the  team.  Last  season, 


Toronto  did  not  win  a  single  contest,  finishing  with  an  0- 
8  record.  Their  regular  season  comes  to  an  end  this  week 
with  games  against  McMaster,  Queen's,  and  Carleton. 

Game,  set,  match 

Women's  volleyball  is  3-1  to  start  the  season,  after  a  3-0 
win  over  York  on  Friday.  Each  set  was  close,  with  Toronto 
barely  taking  the  first  25-23.  The  Blues  went  on  to  win  the 
following  sets  by  a  score  of  25-17.  Mila  Miguel  played  her 
second  game  for  the  team  since  coming  back  from  injury, 
with  a  productive  game  of  six  kills  and  three  digs.  Anasta- 
sia  Danilova  and  Caley  Venn  finished  with  eight  and  nine 
kills  respectively.  The  Blues'  next  opponents  will  be  RMC 
and  Queen's,  who  come  to  the  AC  this  weekend. 
—ALL  BRIEFS  WRITTEN  BY  MARK  VELOSO 
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The  Hydro  One  William  Peyton  Hubbard  Memorial  Award 

is  a  testament  to  the  power  of  one  individual  to  affect  positive  change 
in  our  society.  The  son  of  a  freed  slave  from  Virginia,  Mr  Hubbard 
served  as  Toronto's  first  black  Alderman,  Controller  and  Acting  Mayor 
in  the  eady  part  of  the  20th  century,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
development  and  public  control  ol^  hydroelectric  power  in  Ontario. 

We  invite  applications  from  black  undcrgrad  students  in  Ontario 
who  have  completed  at  least  one  yeor  in  one  of  the  following 
areas:  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Civil  or  Environmental  Engineering/ 
Technology,  Computer  Science,  Forestry,  Business  or  Information 
Technology.  For  an  application  form,  visit  your  campus  Financial  Aid/ 
Students  Awords  Office  or  our  website  (click  on  Careers,  then  Student 
Awards).  The  deadline  is  December  31 ,  2007. 

www.HydroOneNefworks.cofn 
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Leafs  flashing  the  green 

Toronto's  pursuit  of  prospect  John  Tavares  only  about  one  thing — money! 


Hold  on  a  second,  Leaf  Nation.  Put 
those  champagne  corks  back  in 
and  stop  planning  the  Stanley  Cup 
route  down  Bay  Street,  because  the 
Leafs  don't  have  John  Tavares  yet. 
And  they  never  will. 

Rumour  says  that  John  Ferguson 
Jr.  has  offered  the  17-year-old  Osha- 
wa  Generals  star  John  Tavares  a  con- 
tract to  play  with  the  Leafs'  American 
Hockey  League  affiliate,  the  Toronto 
Marlies.  While  nothing  has  been  set 
in  stone,  this  is  not  something  for 
Leaf  fans  to  cheer  about. 

Last  season  with  Oshawa,  Tava- 
res passed  Wayne  Gretzkey's  single 
season  goal  record  at  76.  With  stats 
and  comparisons  to  Gretzkey,  Tava- 
res has  been  touted  as  the  next  great 
player  and  a  potential  first  overall 
draft  pick  in  2009.  As  the  projected 
number  one  overall,  the  Leafs  stand 
little  chance  at  picking  up  Tavares  in 
the  draft  unless  they  tank  next  sea- 
son completely,  and  that  still  would 
not  guarantee  anything. 

Instead,  John  Ferguson  has  of- 
fered Tavares  a  one-year  contract 
in  the  AHL,  after  which  he  can  enter 
the  draft  and  get  signed  by  whoever 
gets  the  first  pick,  if  he  so  chooses. 
The  only  problem  with  this  scenario 
is  that  AHL  rules  specify  that  play- 
ers must  be  18  as  of  September  15. 
Since  Tavares  turns  18  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  the  rules  must  be  changed 
in  order  for  him  to  don  a  Marlies  jer- 
sey. This  seems  unlikely,  as  excep- 
tions weren't  made  for,players  like 
former  number-one  pick  Alexander 
Ovechkin. 

That's  where  this  contract  comes 
into  play.  If  Tavares  is  allowed  to 


JOHNNY  ON  THE  SPOT:  With  the  Leaf's 
allegedly  offering  him  a  three  year  contract 
to  play  for  their  AHL  affiliate,  a  hockey 
prospect  like  John  Tavares  can  cash  in 
sooner  rather  than  later. 


play  in  the  AHL,  he  must  bypass  the 
draft  in  2009  and  play  for  the  Marl- 
ies until  he  is  21  in  order  to  play  with 
the  Leafs.  Tavares  would  be  an  un- 
restricted free  agent,  and  Leafs  fans 
can  keep  hoping  he  loves  his  city 
more  than  a  fat  paycheck. 

But  let's  be  realistic.  Tavares  will 
never  turn  down  big  bucks  at  19  to 
play  for  the  Leafs  at  21.  It  would  be 
crazy.  What  if  he  got  hurt?  His  pay- 
day will  be  cut  down  substantially, 
and  his  NHL  career  could  poten- 
tially be  over  before  it  even  began. 


Nowadays,  players  want  and  expect 
the  big  bucks  if  they  are  a  high  draft 
pick.  Money,  sadly,  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  when  a  young  player 
moves  to  professional  sports.  So  if 
Tavares  is  allowed  to  play  for  the 
Marlies,  it  will  be  a  one-year  deal, 
nothing  more. 

In  offering  Tavares  the  contract, 
Maple  Leaf  Sports  Entertainment 
is  also  getting  a  quick  money  grab 
from  the  oh-so-faithful  citizens  of 
Toronto.  Putting  a  name  like  John 
Tavares  on  the  Marlies  will  cause 
John  Doe,  who  doesn't  really  watch 
or  follow  hockey,  to  buy  tickets  be- 
cause he  has  heard  Tavares'  name 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as 
Wayne  Gretzkey  and  Sidney  Crosby. 

This  potential  contract  is  an  at- 
tempt at  raising  attendance  at  Marl- 
ies games — which  is  abysmal  as 
best.  They  average  3,224  people  per 
game,  third  worst  in  the  AHL.  Put- 
ting a  recognized  name  in  the  AHL 
will  boost  Marlies  sales  and  bring 
more  money  to  MLSE. 

So  the  attempted  signing  of  John 
Tavares  is  not  MLSE's  way  of  try- 
ing to  grow  our  farm  system.  That 
hasn't  been  their  priority  in  years. 
All  they  care  about  is  the  almighty 
dollar.  MLSE  saw  a  loophole,  a 
chance  to  offer  the  next  big  thing  a 
minor  league  contract  so  they  can 
boost  the  sales  of  the  Marlies  and 
grab  a  few  bucks  in  the  meantime. 
John  Tavares  is  not  the  first  step  in 
rebuilding  a  team  that  has  not  seen 
the  Stanley  Cup  for  40  years.  He  is 
just  another  example  of  the  disaster 
that  is  the  Maple  Leaf  franchise. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


See  yeu     the  gaime 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


BASKETBALL  -  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Tuesday,  November  6 

Women  vs.  Ryerson  6  p.m.  -  Home  Opener 
Friday,  November  9 

Women  vs.  Waterloo  6  p.m. 

Men  vs.  Waterloo  8  p.m.  -  Home  Opener 

Saturday,  November  10 

Women  vs.  Laurier  6  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Laurier  8  p.m. 


VOLLEYBALL  -  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Saturday,  November  10 

Women  vs.  RMC  12  p.m. 

Men  vs.  RMC  2  p.m.  -  Home  Opener 

Sunday,  November  11 

Women  vs.  Queen's  1  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Queen's  3  p.m. 


WATER  POLO  -  Athletic  Centre  50m  pool 
Friday,  November  9 

Women  vs.  McMaster  7:30  p.m. 
Men  vs.  McMaster  8:45  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  wvw.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.myhood.ca 

CONDGS  NEAR  DOWNTOWN  CAIMPUS 

Parents,  buy  now  and  save  thousands  in 
L.T.  Tax.  Call:  Santino  Agueci  b.a.,  Sales- 
person for  19  years.  Sutton  Group  Realty 
Systems  Inc.,  Brokerage  www.santino. 
info  416-762-4200 


FANTASTICIMOPED 

Tomos  moped.  Brand  new.  Motorbike 
style.  Less  than  25Kms.  lOOKms  per  litre. 
Park  anywhere.  Originally  $3500.  Yours 
for  $2000  (extras).  Call  Bill  (905)  274«064. 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy  PoiiSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 


TUTORING 


TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE.  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EDiTINi 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


i  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  just  a  job 


in  less  than  one  year,  Humt>er  postgraduate 
programs  will  help  you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postg-aduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


<J|*  HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


For  more  Information, 

call  416.675.6622  ext.  3439 

or  visit  us  at  business.humber.ca 
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RACK  PAGE 


editor@thevarsity.ca 


J  ff}  Oi}^ 


Female  student:  You  know,  I  would  be  sooo  happy  if  I  was 

cooL.Jike  Beyonce! 

— McDonalds'  on  Bloor  Street 

Guy  1  (to  friend):  You  should  come — there  will  be  plenty 
of  hot  bitches  for  you,  dude. 

— In  front  of  the  Burwasfi  Dining  Hall  at  Victoria  College 

Girl  1:  So  he  seems  pretty  serious  about  gender  roles. 
Girl  2:  Yeah,  but  in  a  modern  way.  Like,  he  believes  in 
abortion  and  everything. 
— Robarts  Library,  3  a.m. 

Busy  student:  I  have  so  much  to  do  this  week. 

Friend:  Well,  at  least  you  have  Sunday  off. 

Student:  Shut  up!  Now  that  I  know  I'm  going  to  die,  I 

should  plan  a  way  of  killing  myself. 

Friend:  And  I  will  tell  you  about  it  ahead  of  time,  so  that 

you  can  make  some  kind  of  forensic  discovery  and  be 

famous! 

— St.  George  Campus 

History  TA:  When  you  get  your  assignments  back,  you're 
going  to  think  that  someone  walked  across  the  page  and 
died  and  bled  upon  it. 
— St  George  Campus 

Guy  1:  My  brother  got  a  degree  in  Political  Science. 
Guy  2:  What  does  he  do  now? 
Guy  1:  He's  a  plumber. 
—SidSmitfi 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


The  Varsity  Newspaper  presents. . . 

"Where  You  Lede: 
a  free  journalism  training  series" 

The  second  installment  of  the  "Where  You  Lede"  journalism 
training  series  is  devoted  to  cultural  reporting  and  criticism. 

CARL  WILSON,  noted  music  critic  and  Focus  editor  for 
The  Globe  and  Mail,  and  founder  of  Zoilus  (Toronto's  coolest 
music  blog),  will  relay  his  experiences  of  working  in  the  salt 
mines  of  music  journalism.  Wilson's  work  has  been  published 

in  The  New  York  Times,  Pitchfork  Media,  and  Da  Capo's 
Best  Music  Writing  of 2007 {among  many  others).  Look  out 

for  Carl's  take  on  Celine  Dion's  Let's  Talk  About  Love  in  the 
vaunted  33 1/3  series  in  December. 

Learn  why  Celine  Dion  and  Pere  Urbu  matter 
to  contemporary  culture! 


This  event  will  be  held  at  The  Varsity  offices 
(2nd  floor,  21  Sussex  at  Huron  Street) 
on  Tuesday,  November  20th,  time  TBA. 


YOU  know  how  in  stories, 
whenever  a  character  has 
the  chance,  he  always 
decides  that  it's  too 
dangerous  to  know  too  much 
about  his  own  future? 


or,  knowing  that  no 
matter  what,  you're 
NEVER  going  to  win  the 
lottery!  ^ 


um,  I  would 
lil<e  to  know 
too  much, 
please! 


Knowing  who  : 
living  -  all 
times avers ! 


;  marry,  knowing  where  i  end 
of  these  would  be  great 


up 


Yeah,  but 
lose  the 


then  you'd 
oy  of^ living 
your  own  life!    There  d 
be  no  more  surprises. 


okay,  knowing  just  one 
thing,  then.  Going 
through  life  knowing 
that  no  matter  what, 
I'm  going  to 
win  the 
lottery,  for 
example! 


\ 


I  just 
know? 


\ 


want  one  little  tidbit,  you 

okay  -  um,  NO  matter 
WHAT,  one  day  you're 
going  to. . .  eat  a 
pig?  \_ 


told 
:hat!  I 
idental 
x.almost  at 
la  whole 
Dig  at 
Dreakf ast, 
you  know? 


T-REX  ONE  DAY  YOU'RE  GOING 
TO  PUNCH  AN  ATTACKING  BEAR 
IN  THE  SOLAR  PLEXUS  AND 
THEN  HE'LL  BEND  OVER  IN 
PAIN  AND 
THEN  YOU'LL 
ELBOW  HIM 
IN  THE  BACK 

Oh  my 
goodness  I 


Hy  future! 
It's...  it's 

so  AMESOME.  .  . 


Cc)  2007  Ryan  North 


ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


tiMW.  qMantz.coni 


HIGH  SCHOOL     UNIVERSITY  LIFE 


CO^PO^fMlOKS 
PiilE  EVIL.  riL 
NEVER,  m  RT 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

NEW  COLLEGE  FOOSBAU.  TOURNAMENT 

Presented  by  the  New  College  Commuters 
Council 

Monday  Nov.  5, 6-8  p.m.  Free! 

New  College  Commuters'  Lounge,  Wilson 

Hall 

ncsc.sa.utoronto.ca 

CAFE  108:  THE  PERFECT  VEG  CAFE 

Fresh,  affordable  meals  every  Tuesday! 
Tuesday  Nov.  6, 11  a.m.-3  p.m. 
Affordable! 

Baldwin  Room,  ISC  (33  St.  George  St.) 
bhakti.yoga@yahoo.ca 

PEACE  WEEK  AT  U  OFT 

Making  an  impact  in  Darfur  with  STAND 
and  Amnesty  International 
Wednesday,  Nov.  7.  Hart  House 
standuoft@standcanada.org 

SWING  DANCING  NIGHT 

Beginner  lesson  presented  by  the  UCOC 
and  UT-Swing 

Wednesday  Nov.  7, 6:45-9:30  p.m.  $2. 
Junior  Common  Room,  University  College 
swing.sa.utoronto.ca 

THE  OVERLOOKED  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Lecturer  from  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  for  27th  annual  Holocaust 
Education  Week 
Wednesay  Nov  7, 5  p.m.  Free! 


Multi-faith  Centre,  Koffler  Institute  (569 
Spadina  Ave.) 
audreyfong@utoronto.ca 

HART  HOUSE  ORCHESTRA  FALL  CONCERT 

Brahms'  Academic  Festival  Overture  and 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony 
Thursday  Nov.  8, 8-10  p.m.  Free! 
Hart  House  Grand  Hall, 
harthouseorchestra.ca 

GRAFFITI  PARTY  PRESENTED  BY  SMCSU 
ANDPFAC 

Cover  gets  you  a  t-shirt  and  marker  All 
proceeds  to  PlayPumps 
Thursday  Nov.  8, 10  p.m.-3  a.m.  $5  for  U 
of  T  students 

Afterlife  Nightclub  (250  Adelaide  St.  W). 
double.blue@smcsu.com  and 
playpumps.org 

HABITAT  FOR  HUMANITY  BRAMPTON 
BUILD 

No  experience  necessary! 
Sunday  Nov.  11, 8  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Elliot  Heritage  House,  Brampton  (meet 
atUcfT) 

habitat@utoronto.ca 

GEHING  INTO  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Learn  about  admission  requirements  and 
application  procedures 
Tuesday  Nov.  13, 1-3  p.m.  Free! 
UTM  South  Building,  Room  3094 
utm.utoronto.ca/careers 


www.clanieidraws.com 


OFF  CAMPUS 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  WINTER  FAIR 

Relieve  elementary  school  with  horse 
shows  and  farming 
Nov.  5  through  Nov.  11.  $18,  or2-for-l 
after  5  p.m. 

Direct  Energy  Centre,  Exhibition  Place 
royalfairorg 

FWT  FIX  AND  TUNE-UP 

Learn  to  fix  your  bike  with  real  mechanics 
Wednesday  Nov.  7, 7-9  p.m.  $30 
Communi^  Bicycle  Network  (761  Queen 
St.W.) 

416-504-2918. 

TORONTO  JAPANESE  SHORT  FILM 
FESTIVAL 

Five  programs  over  five  nights  for  the 
fifth  anniversary 

Nov.  8-11.  Tickets  $7-10,  or  $27-35  for 
full  festival. 

Innis  Town  Hall  Theatre  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 
tjsff.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropiate  devils  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

CC  UofT 
students  have 
fallen  under  an 
undemocratic 
regime  J  J 

SEE  DEMOCRACY -  PAGE  4 

science 

Debbie  Cox  talks  about  the  cheerless 
chimps  in  Uganda. 

SEE 'HEART' -PAGE  6 

arts 

Varsity  f\\m  critic  Will  Sloan  says 
the  brothers'  new  film  is  classic 
Coen  without  the  Quirte. 


SEE'C0EN'-PAGE8 


sports 


Blues'  new  men's  volleyball  coach 
Ed  Drakich  keeps  it  in  the  family. 

SEE  'SIBLINGS' -PAGE  11 


hot  topic 


You're  gonna  pay  for  it,  so  how  do 
you  feel  about  the  'yes'  vote  for  the 
Student  Commons? 


SEE  'TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  2 


what's  up? 

Bang  The  Party:  Electric  boogie  dance  party 
w/  Detroit's  Shark.  Friday  Nov.  9, 10  p.m.  The 
Boat,  158  Augusta,  $5. 
Wavelength  381:  Toronto-centric  indie 
bands  The  Bicycles  and  The  Two  Koreas  get 
down,  Sunday  Nov.  11, 9  p.m.  Sneaky  Dees, 
College  and  Bathurst,  $pwyc. 


Screening  U  of  T's  stock  portfolio  for  unethical  companies — like  two  linked  to  genocidal  militias  in  Darf ur — is  not  only  controversial,  but  costly,  say  governors  on  University  Affairs  Board. 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

VARSITY  STAFF 


U  of  T's  University  Affairs  Board  voted 
down  a  proposed  ctiange  to  the  uni- 
versity's policy  for  ridding  its  portfolio 
of  unethical  investments  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  6.  The  revision  would  have  put 


decisions  in  the  hands  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  presidential  appointees. 
Currently,  such  decisions  come  from  a 
committee  of  Governing  Council  mem- 
bers, drawn  from  each  of  its  five  con- 
stituencies. 

Student  groups  who  have  pushed  for 
divestment  expressed  frustration  at 


the  proposed  policy. 

"The  changes  that  they  wanted  to 
make  did  not  address  any  of  our  con- 
cerns, they  make  things  even  worse," 
said  Kenneth  Lee,  co-president  of  Stu- 
dents Taking  Action  Now:  Darfur. 

STAND'S  May  2007  divestment  pro- 
posal asked  the  university  to  adopt  pol- 


icies banning  investments  with  com- 
panies linked  to  the  Darfur  genocide, 
naming  two  compcinies — Total  SA  amd 
Alcatel — operating  in  Darfur  Accord- 
ing to  Catherine  Riggall,  VP  business 
affairs  the  advisory  committee  decided 

SEE 'STOCK' -PG  3 


A  Common  denominator 


Campus  divided  over  student-funded  centre, 
but  the  long-awaited  hub  will  stand 


Carol  Rodrigues 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Students  have  voted  to  fund  a  new 
student  centre  with  a  levy  starting 
next  summer. 

Nearly  3,100  votes  were  cast  in 
the  referendum,  according  to  an 
UTSU  news  release,  which  added 
that  the  results  were  awaiting  con- 
firmation of  voter  eligibility  before 
being  ratified. 

Unofficially,  UTSU  reported  that 
1789  students  voted  "yes,"  1205  vot- 
ed "no"  and  78  ballots  were  spoiled. 

Despite  complaints  by  some  that 
the  "yes"  campaign  advertised  ex- 
cessively, some  students  were  yet 
unaware  that  there  was  a  referen- 
dum being  held. 

Manorah  Pais,  a  first-year  Engi- 
neering student,  said  that  she  saw 
the  posters  but  had  no  idea  what  the 
referendum  was  actually  about.  She 


also  claimed  that  while  announce- 
ments were  made  about  the  referen- 
dum well  in  advance  of  the  election 
in  many  arts  and  science  classes, 
the  topic  was  only  breached  in  first- 
year  engineering  classes  on  the  last 
day  of  voting.  Similarly,  while  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  was  the  site  of  aggressive 
campaigning  from  both  sides,  Pais 
said  that  there  was  no  information  in 
or  around  the  Engineering  complex. 

No  matter  what  the  result  is,  or 
could  have  been,  this  has  been 
a  campaign  and  an  issue  fraught 
with  controversies,  problems,  and 
allegations.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  further  complaints  will 
be  bought  against  any  parties  and 
what  the  consequences  of  such  ac- 
tions will  be. 

UTSU  president  Andrea  Armborst 
has  called  the  APUS-led  "no"  cam- 
paign an  "illegitimate  interference 
and  campaign  of  falsehoods"  and 


WHAT'S  IN  THE  BOX?  The  students  have  spoken,  and  most  favored  funding  a  new  student  hub 
with  a  levy.  UTSU  president  Andrea  Armborst  said  she  hopes  it  will  open  as  soon  as  2009. 
The  proposed  Centre  for  High  Performance  Sport  would  also  be  built  here,  if  approved. 


claimed  APUS's  possible  eviction 
from  its  current  location  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Student  Commons. 

For  its  own  part,  the  "yes"  cam- 
paign received  demerit  points  for 
misconduct  in  the  referendum,  after 
Gail  Alivio,  the  chief  returning  of- 
ficer, for  the  referendum  ruled  that 
they  breached  UTSU's  charter  for 
referenda  when  they  placed  a  ban- 
ner within  sight  of  a  polling  station. 


Unofficial  results 

YES:  58.2% 
NO:  39.2% 
REJECTED:  2.5% 


Source:  UTSU 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


//TALKING  HEADS 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  positive  outcome  of  the  recent  Student 
Commons  referendum?  Is  student  space  on  campus  a  concern? 

IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  iiave  your  say 


Talk  fights  rape 


Adina,  third-year  Jewish 
Studies  sWdent:  Twenty- 
four  hour,  multifunctional 
student  space  should 
be  a  part  of  our  tuition. 
There  are  things  we  pay 
for  that  we  don't  even 
know  about.  There  are 
other  things  we  could  be 
concerned  about  wasting 
our  tuition  dollars  on. 


Lisa,  third-year 
Psychology  student: 
After  hours,  the  only 
place  to  go  and  study 
is  the  second  floor  in 
Robarts,  unless  you 
know  someone  in  res 
who  can  let  you  into  one 
of  their  common  areas. 
The  Student  Commons  is 
necessary  because  space 
is  in  high  demand. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Michael,  third-year 
Sociology  student:  for 
people  who  tend  to  stay 
up  late,  the  only  option 
we  have  is  Robarts,  so 
twenty-four  hour  common 
space  is  incredibly  useful. 
Fees  in  general  are  a 
necessary  evil,  but  they 
should  be  spent  on  things 
all  students  could  use. 


Rachel,  second-year 
Visual  Studies  student: 
It's  all  well  and  good  to 
have  common  space 
but  increasing  fees  only 
makes  UofT  in  general 
less  accessible  to  people 
who  would  go  there.  If 
suddenly  I  couldn't  afford 
tuition,  a  student  common 
space  would  be  of  no  use 
to  me  at  all. 


NATIONAL 

Ballet 

OF  CANADA 


Karen  Kain 
Artistic  Oirsctor 


DanceBreak 

Are  you  1 6  to  29? 
Get  $20  tickets  to 
the  National  Ballet! 

dancebreak.ca 

Buy  online  or  at  the  box 
office  on  the  day  of  the 
show  and  sit  in  the  best 
available  seats. 
Visit  dancebreak.ca 
for  more  information 
and  to  register. 
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Over  four  out  of  five  female  female 
rape  victims  are  attacked  by  some- 
one they  know  and  trust,  according 
to  a  2006  report  by  Statistics  Canada. 
This  alarming  statistic  caught  the 
eye  of  Jewish  Women  International  of 
Canada  and  prompted  the  organiza- 
tion to  host  a  weekend-long  confer- 
ence dedicated  to  the  issue  in  Mon- 
treal this  past  weekend. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
two  19-year-old  women  both  students 
at  York  University,  were  attacked  and 
raped  in  their  dorm  rooms  after  two 
men  broke  into  their  residence  while 
they  were  sleeping.  A  third  victim 
fought  off  her  assailant.  A  week  earlier, 


Stacey  Shiori  iviinagawa  by  Sian  Richards. 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Policy  wonks  WOO  walkers 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  8  from  7-9  p.m., 
Toronto's  Metropolitan  Reference  Li- 
brary will  host  the  conference  "Steps 
Towards  a  Walkable  City"  as  part  of 
the  third  instalment  of  a  series  of 
workshops  aiming  to  make  Toronto  a 
"great  walkable  city." 
The  meeting  will  provide  a  frame- 
work for  public  discussion  on  the 
priorities  and  appropriate  resources 
needed  to  establish  a  successful 
walking  strategy.  The  general  public, 
as  well  as  Toronto's  city  council  and 
other  city  agencies,  will  be  presented 
with  proposed  policies  and  asked  for 
feedback. 

The  Walking  Strategy  is  part  of  the 
city's  suggested  shift  away  from  the 
use  of  vehicles  as  a  mode  of  transpor- 
tation, and  towards  a  more  pedestri- 
an-oriented system. 
— SHABNAMOLGANASIMI 


A  HOT  habitat  for  Toronto 

Regardless  of  how  long  you  stare  at 
your  utility  bills,  your  mouth  wide 
open,  they  will  not  disappear.  How- 
ever, there  is  something  that  might 
lighten  the  load.  The  City  of  Toronto 
is  moving  towards  establishing  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  create  and 
maintain  affordable  housing. 

Housing  Opportunities  Toronto, 
released  yesterday,  has  set  upon  a 
goal  to  assist  roughly  200,000  Toron- 
to households  in  the  next  10  years, 
who  are  currently  living  in  subpar 
housing  and  paying  too  much  for  it. 
And  while  this  plan  will  call  for  a  $469 
million  annual  investment,  along 
with  extensive  federal  government 


a  23-year-old  student  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity was  brutally  bound,  beaten,  and 
sexually  assaulted  while  alone  in  one  of 
the  school's  chemistry  labs. 

Despite  disturbing  cases  such  as 
these,  very  little  research  has  been 
done  on  sexual  assault  on  Canada's 
university  campuses. 

"You  can't  do  prevention  unless  you 
have  education,"  Penny  Krowitz,  execu- 
tive director  of  JWIC,  told  The  Hour. 

The  JWIC  event,  "Sexual  Assault  on 
Campus:  Exposing  the  Truth,"  was  open 
to  all,  though  the  first  day  was  mostly 
geared  towards  students.  Speakers 
from  across  the  field  touched  upon  such 
issues  as  sexual  assault  awareness, 
education  and  prevention,  support  for 
assault  victims,  and  evaluations  of  cur- 
rent treatment  of  sexual  assault  by  lo- 
cal institutions.  JWIC  also  distributed  a 
five-minute  video  to  help  demonstrate 
what  constitutes  sexual  assault  through 
four  different  scenarios. 


support,  Toronto  believes  that  afford- 
able housing  will  contribute  to  the 
economy  and  resident's  financial  and 
emotional  health. 

"Our  city's  continued  success  as 
a  healthy,  safe  and  productive  place 
to  live  depends  on  providing  housing 
opportunities  for  all,"  said  Councillor 
Giorgio  Mammoliti,  Chair  of  the  Af- 
fordable Housing  Committee.  In  the 
last  three  years,  Toronto  has  won 
more  than  70  public  service  awards; 
now  the  City  must  practice  what  it 
preaches,  and  cash  out  for  rent. 
— MARIA  SHIBAEVA 

You  snooze  you  win 

Toronto  high  school  students  might 
get  an  extra  two  hours  of  sleep  in 
the  morning,  after  research  showing 
that  teenagers  with  more  rest  are 
happier,  better  functioning,  and  have 
increased  memory  retention,  and 
subsequently  achieve  better  grades 
at  school.  The  plan  is  part  of  District 
School  Board  Trustee  Cathy  Dandy's 
idea  to  let  high  school  students  begin 
their  day  at  11:30  a.m.  to  better  sup- 
port the  adolescent  sleep  pattern. 
'There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  in  which 
we  are  exploring  [how  to  improve] 
student  success,  and  this  seems 
pretty  basic,"  Dandy  told  the  Toronto 
Star  last  week.  She  suggested  that 
teenagers  aren't  lazy,  but  rather  are 
just  biologically  deprived.  Last  year, 
a  study  at  Munich's  Ludwig  Maximil- 
ians University  proved  that  the  onset 
of  puberty  shifts  the  body  clock  for- 
ward, making  teenagers  evening-type 
people,  and  making  them  less  alert 
and  functional  in  the  morning. 
—SON 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


*  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

*  Classroom  Management  Techniques 
®  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

0  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
@  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
»  Teacher  Placement  Service 
«  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
»  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 
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United  Nations 
Exhibition: 
Lessons  from 
Rwanda  for  Darfur 

November  5-16, 2007 
(9-5  weekdays) 

Multi-faith  Centre 
(Kofflerlnstiye) 
.  569 Spadina Avenue,?'^ floor 
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UAB  spurns  stock  plan 


'STOCK' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

that  these  companies  did  not  "meet  the 
threshold  for  divestment."  U  of  T  in- 
vests $6.5  and  $5.6  million  respectively 
in  Alcatel  and  Total  SA. 

"I  think  we  need  to  be  careful  about 
setting  up  pre-screening  devices,"  said 
Rigall.  According  to  her,  pre-screening 
stocks  is  a  costly  process.  Keeping  to- 
bacco stocks  out  of  U  of  T's  portfolio 
costs  the  university  $20,000  a  year. 

Thomas  Felix,  co-chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Responsible  Investment 
at  U  of  T,  also  expressed  disappoint- 
ment with  the  proposal  in  an  address 
to  the  UAB. 

CRl-UT  represents  the  University  of 
Toronto  Students'  Union,  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union  and  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Union,  as  well  as 
the  part-time  and  full-time  employees' 
unions  and  several  student  groups 
working  for  responsible  investment. 

"[The  proposed  committee]  would 
be  run  solely  by  the  president,  which 
doesn't  seem  like  an  adequate  way  of 
looking  at  stakeholder  interests,"  said 
Felix.  Under  the  proposed  system,  GC 
would  not  have  oversight  of  divest- 
ment decisions. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Asset  Man- 
agement Corporation  oversees  U  of  T's 
billions'  worth  of  stocks  and  holdings. 

For  divestment  to  take  place,  U  of 
T's  Policy  on  Social  and  Political  Issues 
with  Respect  to  University  Investments 
currently  requires  a  petition  with  at 
least  300  signatures,  to  be  reviewed  by 
a  five-person  committee  of  governors 
before  the  university's  president  ap- 
proves or  rejects  the  proposal. 


Since  its  adoption  in  1978,  the  uni- 
versity has  made  at  least  two  notable 
divestments — from  companies  partici- 
pating in  the  South  African  apartheid 
in  1988,  and  last  year,  from  companies 
that  profit  from  tobacco  following  ac- 
tion from  E-butt,  a  campus  tobacco 
control  group. 

The  proposed  changes  also  indicat- 
ed that  investments  by  UTAM  should 
avoid  very  high  risks  while  still  aiming 
to  maximize  profits. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  we  have 


been  continually  trying  to  say  that 
we  would  like  to  collaborate  on  the 
issue,"  said  Felix,  "they  seem  resis- 
tant to  any  sort  of  move  outside  that 
which  was  created  in  1978." 

In  a  May  30  letter,  U  of  T  president 
David  Naylor  expressed  his  intention 
of  reviewing  the  policy  and  said  no 
further  petitions  would  be  accepted 
until  the  new  system  was  in  place. 
STAND  had  already  sent  out  its  peti- 
tion by  this  date,  so  the  Darfur  stock 
issue  was  still  considered. 


Students  collect 
300  signatures 


Five  governors 
revievi/  petition 


President  Naylor 
gets  recommendation 


cummi  SYSTE 


PRO|0lb  SYSTEM 


Students  collect 
300  signatures 


Committee  appointed 
by  president  reviews 
 petition  


President  Naylor 
gets  recommendation. 
Governing  council  in- 
formed post-hoc 


//  IN  LIVING  MEMORY:  The  reading  of  the  names 


ETHICAL  SHUFFLE:  The  proposed  change  to  U  of  T's  disvestment  policy  would  have 
removed  Governing  Council  oversight  on  controversial  stock  decisions. 


NOT  FORGOTTEN:  Judith  Wolfson,  U  of  T's  VP  university  relations,  stands  in  front 
of  Hart  House  as  she  reads  the  names  of  victims  of  mass  killings  including  the 
Holocaust  and  the  Armenian  and  Darfur  genocides.  Holocaust  and  Genocide 
Awareness  Week  co-chair  Elayna  Fremes  look  on.  HGAW  staged  the  event 
throughout  the  GTA.  Hart  House  will  hold  its  Remembrance  Day  observervance 
ceremony  on  Nov.  9. 


Credit  Education  Week  Canada : 

A  nationwide  event  that  twlngs  t09etha'  leaders  In  flnancial  services,  c»nsunr»er  advocates  and  community  organizations 
to  speak  to  you  about  MONEY.  Gain  knowledge  and  tools  to  help  you  mana^  your  money  wisely! 

Credit  Education  Week  Canada  Events: 

^  FREE  University  C^miHis  Fairs  featuring  presentation  t>y  Jam^  Cunningham  of  *  Funny  Money" 

■  University  of  Toronto,  Harthouse ,  November  13th  -  10:00am  -  4:30pm 

■  York  University,  Underground  ,  November  14th  -  10:00am  -  4:30pm 

^  FREE  0#dlt  Education  It^^  Stiow,  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Novemeber  lStf\  -  I0:00am  -  4:30pm 

■  Free  Speaker  Seminars  to  help  you  learn  everything  you  need  to  know  about  money. 

For  mom  Information,  call  (416)228-3328  or  visit: 
www.credlteducationweekcanada.com 
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U  of  T's  democratic  sham 

University's  student  government  bears  a  disturbing  resemblance  to  an  authoritarian  regime 


Political  science  students  at  U  of  T  might  tell 
you  of  a  troubling  trend  now  being  recognized 
in  Third  World  countries,  an  emerging  kind  of 
autocrat  dubbed  "dictators  for  a  democratic 
age."  Leaders  like  Venezuelan  president  Hugo 
Chavez  prove  that  despite  superficial  appear- 
ances of  democracy,  a  political  system  can  eas- 
ily be  manipulated  behind  the  scenes.  Whereas 
the  definition  of  tyranny  was  once  limited 
to  countries  that  maintained  concentration 
camps,  controlled  their  citizens'  lives  through 
the  use  of  violence,  and  officially  banned  op- 
position voices,  the  rise  of  leaders  like  Chavez 
shows  that  creative  tactics  can  ensure  perpet- 
ual power  for  the  few,  while  preserving  the  illu- 
sion of  rule  by  the  people. 

Sadly,  it  appears  that  over  the  last  few  years 
U  of  T  students  have  fallen  under  a  similar  re- 
gime. From  the  dubious  connections  between 
Your  Team  candidates  and  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Students  during  last  spring's  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Student  Union  elections,  to  the 
unholy  strategies  used  by  the  "yes"  campaign's 
members  in  last  week's  Student  Commons  ref- 
erendum, questions  about  the  fairness  of  our 
school's  political  process  are  justifiably  being 
raised. 

Senai  Iman,  who  ran  against  Your  Team  last 
year  under  the  New  Deal  slate,  put  it  bluntly: 
"Our  student  governments  today  survive  on  a 
complex  system  of  political  affiliation,  blatant 
patronage,  and  monopoly  over  the  rules  that 
govern  them." 

Iman  cited  the  UTSU  elections  last  year  be- 
tween Your  Team,  which  supported  the  CFS, 
and  New  Deal,  which  did  not.  CFS  represents 
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dozens  of  student  unions  across  the  country.  If 
New  Deal  won  and  pulled  UTSU  out  of  the  CFS, 
the  federation  would  lose  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  U  of  T  students  pay  the  group 
each  year  in  union  dues.  Despite  the  CFS's  vest- 
ed interest  in  the  election  results,  UTSU's  chief 
returning  officer  and  election  supervisor  last 
year  was  Eric  Newstadt,  who  was  a  CFS  execu- 
tive at  the  time  he  accepted  the  position. 

While  Your  Team  won,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Newstadt  directly  influenced  the  election 
results.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
question  his  impartiality.  Affiliations  in  them- 
selves aren't  incriminating,  but  surely  we  must 
question  the  legitimacy  of  a  system  that  allows 
such  close  ties  to  exist  at  its  highest  levels. 

Last  Thursday,  The  Varsity  ran  a  story  expos- 
ing the  questionable  methods  of  the  "yes"  side 
in  the  SC  referendum,  a  group  predominantly 
made  up  of  the  same  individuals  who  cam- 
paigned for  Your  Team  last  year.  Some  disturb- 
ing tactics  included  the  bribing  of  voters  with 
free  coffee  directly  across  from  a  polling  station 
at  Sid  Smith,  attempts  to  use  campus  police  to 
silence  "unregistered"  opposition,  and  the  mys- 
terious absence  of  a  polling  booth  at  Victoria 
College  (whose  students  were  less  likely  to  sup- 
port a  campus-wide  student  commons  due  to 
plans  for  their  own). 

Hugh  Macintyre,  who  was  approached  last 
Tuesday  by  UTSU  president  Andrea  Armbo- 
rst  as  he  distributed  literature  opposing  the 
Student  Commons  levy,  described  another 


disturbing  incident.  "They  told  me  1  was  violat- 
ing the  Code  of  Conduct,"  he  wrote  on  his  blog. 
"They  asked  me  if  my  degree  was  important  to 
me.  They  told  me  that  their  lawyers  were  very 
excited."  The  fact  that  he  has  faced  no  official 
sanctions  makes  one  suspicious  that  these 
threats  were  baseless,  designed  only  to  intimi- 
date him  into  silence. 

On  the  international  scene,  human  rights  or- 
ganizations like  Amnesty  International  decry 
Chavez's  selective  censorship  of  opposition 
through  the  use  of  complicated  electoral  regu- 
lations and  the  mandatory  registration  of  op- 
position voices,  all  under  the  guise  of  preserv- 
ing "fairness."  Canadians  of  all  political  stripes 
would  agree  such  conduct  has  no  place  in  this 
country.  Why,  then,  is  it  happening  at  Canada's 
biggest  university? 

There  is  clearly  a  group  of  elite  students  at 
this  school  who,  for  whatever  reason,  think 
they  know  what  is  best  for  the  rest  of  us.  And 
if  that  means  adopting  illiberal  tactics,  so  be  it, 
they  say,  politics  is  a  dirty  game.  Even  though 
U  of  T  appears  to  operate  under  a  democracy, 
the  smallest  amount  of  scrutiny  reveals  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

But  these  movers  and  shakers  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  blame  for  this  democratic  deficit 
at  U  of  T.  Voter  apathy  shoulders  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  abysmal  state  of  affairs. 
Turnout  for  student  elections  and  referendums 
is  dismal,  making  the  job  all  the  easier  for  those 
who  wish  to  control  student  politics.  As  the 
latest  incidents  of  creeping  authoritarianism 
come  to  light,  one  can  only  hope  student  voters 
will  pay  more  attention. 


Harper's  war  panel  won't  help  A^hans 

Prime  minister  misguided  in  thinking  more  fighting  can  bring  peace  to  ravaged  country 


Marina  Bastawrous 


Some  call  it  cynicism,  but  I  call  it  learn- 
ing from  experience.  While  the  Canadi- 
an government  frequently  sets  up  proj- 
ects that  seem  to  have  good  intentions 
on  the  surface,  history  has  shown  that 
ulterior  motives  lie  beneath.  So  when  I 
heard  the  Harper  government's  plans  to 
set  up  an  Afghanistan  panel,  1  was  skep- 
tical from  the  first.  The  panel,  headed  by 
John  Manley,  a  former  Liberal  cabinet 
minister,  will  deliberate  and  advise  the 
government  on  the  future  of  the  Cana- 
dian military  mission  in  Afghanistan. 
Manley  has  put  forth  four  limited  op- 


tions for  the  panel  to  choose  from.  Ca- 
nadians can  continue  training  Afghan 
troops,  readying  them  for  when  Cana- 
dian troops  leave.  Another  option  is  to 
shift  the  troops'  focus  from  the  hotbed 
areas  they're  currently  in  to  different, 
less  violent  regions.  A  further  option 
calls  for  a  continued  combat  role,  and 
withdrawal  of  troops  by  February  2009. 
Finally,  Canadian  Forces  might  remain 
fighting  in  the  war-torn  country  past 
the  current  mandate,  which  expires  in 
two  years  time.  In  making  its  final  rec- 
ommendation, the  panel  is  supposed  to 
take  into  consideration  public  views  and 
opinions  about  the  matter. 


Despite  the  supposed  effort  to  sta- 
bilize the  Afghanistan  situation,  many 
critics  call  the  panel  a  ploy  by  Harper  to 
gain  support  for  extending  the  military 
mission.  Though  opposition  parties  are 
against  continuing  the  mission  past  2009, 
the  Conservatives  have  not  dismissed 
the  option  of  staying  until  at  least  2011. 

Aside  from  the  political  intentions 
behind  creating  the  panel,  the  panel's 
mission  and  ideology  are  misguided.  Our 
ultimate  goal  in  the  conflict,  all  can  agree, 
should  be  peace  and  democracy  in  Af- 
ghanistan. What  can  the  Canadian  mili- 
tary possibly  do  to  further  these  aims? 

It  is  naive  to  believe  that  peace  can  be 


achieved  through  tying  aid  and  devel- 
opment to  military  might.  An  increase 
in  Canadian  military  strength  could 
lead  to  greater  support  for  insurgent 
groups,  meaning  innocent  civilians 
could  get  caught  in  the  crossfire.  As 
long  as  we  try  to  promote  our  liberal 
values  through  the  use  of  force,  we 
can  kiss  development  and  democracy 
goodbye.  What  good  are  schools  if 
they're  shut  down  for  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  conflict  zone?  How  can 
there  be  democracy  when  a  focus  on 
military  presence  predictably  equates 
power  with  weapons  and  soldiers? 
With  these  obvious  contradictions 


between  intentions  and  reality,  the 
Afghanistan  panel,  regardless  of  why 
it  was  set  up,  is  headed  down  a  very 
inefficient  path.  Throw  in  a  public 
who  knows  as  much  about  Afghani- 
stan and  what  it  needs  as  Arizona 
knows  about  snow,  and  you  end  up  an 
entirely  irrelevant  consultation  pro- 
cess. The  whole  panel  effort  should 
be  reassessed  and  rather  than  ask- 
ing Canadians  for  their  opinions  on 
the  matter,  the  Afghan  people  should 
be  consulted  for  their  input  on  the 
course  of  development.  After  all,  it's 
their  country  that  we're  supposedly 
trying  to  help. 
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Attack  ads  are  a  low  blow 


If  politics  is  supposed  to  be  civilized,  why  all  the  hate?  asks  DANIEL  MERMELSTEIN 


One  company  suggesting 
that  it  is  better  than  its 
competitors  is  endemic  to  ad- 
vertising. At  their  most  suc- 
cessful, these  ads  are  humour- 
ous and  effective.  Consider 
the  Pepsi  television  commer- 
cial where  a  little  boy  buys  a 
Coke  from  a  vending  machine. 
In  goes  the  coin,  out  comes  the 
can.  He  sets  the  drink  on  the 
ground,  inserts  another  coin, 
pushes  the  "Coca-Cola"  button 
again,  and  receives  another 
Coke.  He  puts  it  on  the  ground 
next  to  the  first,  and  steps  on 
top  of  them.  Reaching  up,  he 
presses  the  "Pepsi"  button  at 
the  top  of  the  machine,  and  out 
comes  the  glorious  beverage. 
He  takes  his  prize  and  walks 
away,  leaving  the  first  two 
cans  in  the  dust.  Quite  amus- 
ing, and  the  point  is  not  lost  on 
anyone:  a  Pepsi  is  a  whole  lot 
better  than  a  Coke. 

Ads  like  this  are  deemed  hu- 
mourous and  effective  when 
they're  about  soft  drinks  or 
fast  food  joints,  but  they  take 
on  a  whole  new  dimension 
when  directed  at  political 
parties.  In  the  political  world, 
commercials  like  these  are 


NOT  A  LEADER?:  Stephane  Dion  looks  a  bit  helpless  in  a  Conservative  attack  ad. 


known  as  attack  ads.  They 
amount  to  one  candidate  say- 
ing, "You  just  can't  trust  that 
other  guy.  If  you  elect  him/her 
you  are  DOOMED.  Vote  for  me, 
because  I'm  your  last  chance." 
This  strategy  involves  singling 
out  previous  mistakes  made  by 
the  opponent,  not  only  point- 
ing out  flaws  in  political  strat- 
egy, but  also  generally  making 
them  look  incompetent  and 
dangerously  under-qualified. 

This  strategy  is  currently 
being  used  by  the  federal  To- 


ries against  Liberal  leader  Ste- 
phane Dion.  The  Conservatives 
have  launched  a  campaign 
against  Dion,  claiming  that  the 
Liberals  will  return  the  GST  to 
seven  per  cent  if  they  win  the 
next  election.  True,  Dion  has 
been  vague  on  the  GST  issue. 
In  the  usual  manner  of  coy 
politicians,  he's  not  promising 
anything  either  way.  However, 
the  Conservatives  would  have 
the  populace  believe  with  this 
new  wave  of  hostile  advertise- 
ments that  Dion  has  said  his 


party  would  definitely  raise 
the  GST.  They  illustrate  this 
point  in  one  of  their  commer- 
cials with  a  typically  unflat- 
tering picture  of  Dion,  and  by 
repeatedly  playing  an  out-of- 
context  sound  bite  of  the  Lib- 
eral leader. 

Attack  ads  are  the  wrong  way 
for  a  party  to  promote  itself. 
Pointing  out  all  the  flaws  in  the 
other  candidate  can  make  a 
party  sound  like  it  has  nothing 
good  to  say  about  itself.  When 
politicians  get  nervous,  they 
say  "And  what's  so  great  about 
you?  You've  screwed  up  at  this 
and  that,  and  oh  yeah,  that 
other  thing  too,  right?"  Instead 
of  trying  to  push  voters  away 
from  the  opponent  with  nega- 
tive advertising,  why  can't  our 
leaders  try  attracting  us  with 
positive  observations  or  effec- 
tive policies? 

Political  parties  only  resort 
to  attack  advertising  when 
they're  out  of  ideas.  People 
only  focus  on  the  negative 
when  the  positive  isn't  conse- 
quential enough  or  is  non-exis- 
tent. In  politics,  1  want  a  posi- 
tive leader,  not  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 


LETTERS 


The  'no'  side  was  encouraged 
to  campaign 

Irresponsible  joumalism  abounds  these  days,  euid 
The  Varsity  is  no  exception.  In  the  Nov  1  issue,  An- 
dre Bovee-Begun's  front  pe^e  article  ("Levy  vote  rips 
through  campus")  described  my  actions  quite  out 
of  context.  1  issued  my  "ultimatum"  to  unauthorized 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
campaigners  to  ensure  that  our  voters  were  not 
being  influenced  by  unauthorized  materials  and 
unregistered  parties.  Our  CRO  spoke  to  APUS  staff 
and  explained  to  them  how  to  register  and  campaign 
fairly.  They  assured  her  that  they  would  register 
before  distributing  any  more  flyers,  but  never  did. 

Bovee-Begun  also  chose  not  to  include  that  when 
I  asked  campus  police  for  assistance,  1  was  acting  in 
my  role  as  vice-chair  of  the  elections  and  referenda 
committee.  1  also  spoke  to  Student  Affairs,  who 
agreed  that  APUS  was  not  playing  by  the  rules — in 
fact.  Bovee-Begun,  however,  made  it  seem  like 
UTSU  was  trying  to  stop  "no"  campaigners,  even 
though  it  was  APUS  that  decided  not  to  give  part- 
time  students  the  right  to  vote  in  this  referendum. 
As  for  the  registered  "no"  committee,  they  were 
encouraged  to  go  and  speak  out  against  the  stu- 
dent commons — in  fact,  the  union  will  reimburse 
them  for  their  campaign  expenses. 

FaRAZ  SlDDlQUI 

Vice-Chair,  Elections  &  Referenda  Committee 
University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union 

The  writer  responds:  Siddiquidoes  not 
mention  that  UTSU  bylaws  do  not  allow  APUS 
staff  to  register  as  an  official  campaign.  Though 
many  students  switch  between  being  part-time 
and  full-time,  part-time  students  can  make  up  no 
more  than  1/4  of  an  UTSU  campaign.  As  the  article 
stated  clearly  that  APUS  was  not  the  official  "no" 
campaign,  and  that  the  election's  returning  officers 
were  the  ones  removing  posters,  the  suggestion  that 
the  article  "made  it  seem "  that  UTSU  sabotaged  the 
referendum  is  baseless. 
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Mighty  mice  tliat  can  win  the  Tour 
de  France 

U.S.  researchers  have  engineered  a  line  of 
mice  with  extraordinary  capabilities.  These 
mice  live  longer  and  reproduce  later  in  life 
than  the  wild  mice  used  in  the  control  group. 
They  can  eat  60  per  cent  more  than  the  con- 
trol mice,  while  staying  slim  and  fit.  Further- 
more, these  little  creatures  can  run  up  to  six 
hours  non-stop,  clocking  in  6.4  kilometres 
at  a  speed  of  18  metres  a  minute.  "They  are 
metabolically  similar  to  Lance  Armstrong 
biking  up  the  Pyrenees;  they  utilize  mainly 
fatty  acids  for  energy  and  produce  very  little 
lactic  acid  [which  forms  during  intense  exer- 
cise]," said  Richard  Hanson,  a  biochemistry 
professor  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity who  was  involved  in  the  study.  Scientists 
believe  that  the  mice's  "superpowers"  are 
due  to  the  over-expression  of  a  gene  that  af- 
fects the  production  of  the  enzyme  PEPCK-C 
(phosphoenolypyruvate  carboxykinases). 
PEPCK-C  is  an  enzyme  that  forms  part  of 
gluconeogenesis,  a  process  that  generates 
glucose  during  periods  of  starvation  or  in- 
tense exercise.  These  "mighty  mice"  are  part 
of  a  five-year  study  aimed  at  figuring  out  the 
metabolic  and  physiological  function  of  the 
enzyme  in  muscles  and  tissues. 
Source:  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry 

Transgender,  beer-drinking,  land- 
dwelling  weirdo  fish 

A  team  of  scientists  from  the  U.S.  and  Eng- 
land has  discovered  a  bizarre  behaviour 
in  a  tiny  Western  Atlantic  fish;  it  can  live 
in  mangrove  woods  for  months  at  a  time. 
The  researchers  stumbled  across  the  fish 
during  a  recent  trip  to  Belize  and  Florida  to 
study  the  mangrove  rivulus,  also  known  as 
the  mangrove  killifish.  They  wanted  to  learn 
more  about  how  it  weathered  the  dry  spells 
that  plague  its  habitat.  "One  of  us  kicked  at 
a  log,  which  broke  apart  and  out  came  the 
fish !"  said  Scott  Taylor,  team  leader  of  the  En- 
vimomentally  Endangered  Lands  program 
of  Brevard  County,  Florida.  The  fish  is  known 
to  be  capable  of  living  out  of  water  for  up  to 
66  days,  but  had  never  been  found  inside  a 
log,  a  behaviour  the  scientists  have  dubbed 
"logpacking."  "We  had  seen  them  under  logs 
and  in  piles  of  damp  leaves,  inside  coconuts, 
even  in  beer  cans — for  real,"  said  Taylor.  The 
mangrove  killifish  has  long  been  a  species  of 
interest  for  researchers  because  of  its  unique 
sexual  behaviour  It  is  capable  of  turning  into 
a  hermaphrodite,  simultaneously  developing 
both  female  and  male  reproductive  parts. 
The  researchers'  findings  will  appear  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  American  Naturalist. 
Source:  National  Geographic  News 

Social  robots  interact  with 
children,  lazy  parents  place 
orders 

A  new  study  has  found  that  the  robot  revo- 
lution may  not  be  that  far  off  after  all.  The 
study  involved  introducing  QRIO,  a  toddler- 
sized  "state-of-the-art  social  robot,"  into  a 
classroom  of  18-to-24-month  old  children 
and  analyzing  their  interactions.  Research- 
ers found  that  although  the  children  were 
hesitant  to  approach  the  robot  at  first,  they 
eventually  accepted  it  and  treated  it  like  a  hu- 
man friend,  hugging  it  and  helping  it  up  when 
it  fell.  "The  results  imply  that  current  robot 
technology  is  surprisingly  close  to  achieving 
autonomous  bonding  and  socialization  with 
human  toddlers,"  said  Fumihide  Tanaka,  a 
researcher  at  the  University  of  California, 
San  Diego  (UCSD)  and  lead  researcher  of 
the  study.  Tanaka  also  said  that  touch  was 
the  most  important  interaction  between  the 
children  and  QRIO.  When  first  introduced, 
the  children  would  touch  QRlO's  face.  Later, 
however,  they  would  touch  only  its  face  and 
hands,  just  as  they  would  another  human. 
Scientists  hope  that  these  results  will  help 
advance  human-robot  interaction  studies 
even  further. 

Source:  Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy 
ofSciences 
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Heart  of  darkness:  Chimpanzees' 
struggle  in  Africa 

Debbie  Cox,  executive  director  of  operations  in  Uganda  for  the  Jane  Goodall  Institute,  spoke  at 
U  of  T  about  the  need  to  protect  chimpanzees  from  hunting  and  habitat  destruction 


George  Tchkhartichvili 


The  primary  goal  of  the  Jane  Goodall 
Institute  is  to  preserve  African  great 
apes  and  their  habitats,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  chimpanzees.  According  to 
Debbie  Cox,  African  forests  are  still 
being  destroyed  at  alarming  rates,  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  Amazon  rainfor- 
ests. Simply  put,  our  closest  genetic 
relatives  are  at  risk. 

Cox  is  a  veterinary  nurse,  zookeeper, 
and  executive  director  of  operations 
in  Uganda  for  the  JGI  since  1996.  She 
paid  a  rare  visit  to  U  of  T  to  publicize 
the  issues  that  govern  habitat  destruc- 
tion in  Uganda  and  other  areas  of  the 
African  continent. 

Current  remaining  chimpanzee  habi- 
tats are  highly  concentrated,  with  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  entire  African  chimp 
population  living  in  11  countries.  The 
Congo  Basin — the  world's  second  larg- 
est tropical  forest — is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  chimpanzee  hotspots  in 
the  world.  It  is  also  home  to  24  million 
people.  There  are  numerous  reasons 
for  the  extensive  loss  of  chimpanzee 
habitat  in  this  area,  including  illegal 
logging,  expansion  of  lands  used  for 
agriculture,  and  the  prevalence  of 
bushmeat  hunting. 

Cox  said  the  JGI  is  tackling  the  prob- 
lem head-on.  As  part  of  its  commu- 
nity-based conservation  objective,  the 
institute  provides  African  communi- 
ties with  the  financial  and  educational 
resources  to  better  understand  what 
is  happening  to  their  environment  and 
what  they  can  do  to  change  it. 

In  Uganda,  the  JGI  plans  to  install 
education  centres  near  each  of  the 
six  largest  chimpanzee  populations  in 
the  country.  They  plan  to  visit  centres 
in  local  schools  to  educate  students 
about  relevant  issues.  The  conserva- 
tion education  materials  that  the  JGI 
develops  and  distributes  have  also 
met  with  success.  Of  the  500  schools 
where  the  materials  were  distributed, 
400  have  embraced  the  message.  The 
JCI  now  aims  to  reach  8,000  schools,  a 
more  ambitious  target. 

Another  concern  is  the  bushmeat 
trade  of  undomesticated  animals, 
which  flourishes  due  to  a  lack  of  live- 
stock. "In  four  years  I  have  counted 


These  cheerless  chimpanzee  orphans  live  in  the  Tchimpounga  Sanctuary,  administered  by  the  Jane  Goodall  Institute  near  Pointe 
Noire,  Congo-Brazaville. 


one  cow  and  four  goats,"  said  Cox. 

This  illegal  trade  is  most  rampant 
in  Congo,  and  the  JGI  targets  its  edu- 
cational campaign  in  Congo's  capital 
of  Brazzaville.  The  institute  uses  bill- 
boards, posters,  stickers,  and  taxi- 
driver  pundits  in  its  campaign.  The 
approaches  reach  a  wide  audience  in 
this  city  where  most  use  public  trans- 
port. Already,  vendors  are  starting  to 
acknowledge  the  trade's  ecological 
affects — the  real  problem  is  finding 
a  viable  alternative.  Cox  argues  that 
better  education  and  law  enforce- 
ment are  key  tools  in  halting  the 
bushmeat  trade. 

"No  amount  of  money  that  we  have 
is  going  to  save  these  apes  if  people  on 
the  ground  are  not  interested  in  their 
care,"  she  said. 

Curiously,  archaic  laws  are  an  un- 
expected stumbling  block.  In  Sierra 
Leone,  a  1940s  law  forces  hunters  to 
pay  a  $2  penalty  for  killing  chimpan- 


zees. Unfortunately,  in  a  diamond-rich 
country  like  Sierra  Leone,  this  penalty 
is  not  a  strong  deterrent.  After  the  JGI 
pushed  for  reform,  the  penalty  now 
stands  at  $2000  or  eight  years  in  jail. 

It  is  difficult  balancing  human  inter- 
ests with  animal  ones.  "We've  prob- 
ably lost  700  square  kilometres  of 
chimp  habitat  to  sugar  cane,"  said  Cox. 
In  an  industry  with  a  mere  ten  per  cent 
profit  margin,  there  is  zero  tolerance 
for  a  chimp  with  a  sweet  tooth.  Sadly, 
locals  have  no  option  but  to  fend  off 
chimpanzees  by  setting  up  traps.  The 
JGI  has  countered  this  with  a  chimp 
welfare  program  called  Conservation 
Alert.  Local  groups  of  Ugandan  vet- 
erinarians remove  snares  and  thereby 
save  chimpanzee  lives. 

As  well,  the  JGI  has  initiated  a  Good 
Neighbour  Award  program,  a  quar- 
terly financial  reward  for  communities 
deemed  the  best  neighbours  to  their 
natural  environment. 


"By  giving  money  every  three 
months,  it  keeps  the  momentum  going 
and  people  are  excited  that  they  could 
get  access  to  this  money"  said  Cox. 

In  the  12  sanctuaries  across  Africa, 
there  are  currently  over  800  chimps 
that  the  JGI  plans  to  slowly  release 
back  into  the  wild.  Saving  the  chim- 
panzees is  an  uphill  battle  and — like 
so  many  environmental  problems — it 
all  comes  down  to  money. 

"There  has  been  very  positive  work 
in  Sierra  Leone  in  the  past  two  years, 
but,  after  the  latest  election,  the  new- 
est president  is  just  not  very  much 
interested  in  conservation,"  said  Cox, 
who  went  on  to  name  other  countries 
that,  in  her  opinion,  have  been  slow  to 
protect  chimpanzees.  "Guinea  don't 
really  care  too  much  about  it.  Liberia, 
they  care  a  lot  about  it  if  you  go  and 
give  them  lots  of  money.  And  that  is 
the  problem  with  conservation  organi- 
zations: we  don't  have  money." 


//SCIENCE  INPICTU 


These  artificial  flowers  made  from 
coloured  plastic  and  putty  were 
found  in  the  James  Thomson  bee 
lab.  They  are  used  in  experiments 
to  see  how  the  colour  of  flowers 
affects  the  foraging  behaviour  of 
bumblebees. 
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rrS  NOT  ROCKET  SCIENCE 


Incredibly,  there's  a  lighter  side  to  science— it's  right  under  all  that  dark 
matter.  DAN  RIOS  brings  you  a  round-up  of  the  best  stories  from  the  past  week. 


The  Lightning  on  the  Lawn 
Teslathon: 

If  you  are  like  me  and  have  yet  to  find 
a  good  use  for  electrical  power,  this 
video  will  please  you:  two  Tesla  coils 
playing  the  original  Mario  Broth- 
ers theme  using  nothing  but  sweet, 
sweet  electricity.  The  seven-foot 
coils  are  controlled  by  a  single  lap- 
top over  a  fibre  optic  link.  Nikola  Tes- 
la, the  Croatian  inventor  after  whom 
the  coils  are  named,  patented  the 
technology  in  1891.  The  coils,  a  type 
of  transformer  that  transfers  power 
between  circuits,  are  also  capable 
of  producing  high-voltage  electri- 
cal discharges.  The  world's  largest 
Tesla  coil  resides  at  Kakanui  Point 
near  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  stands 
at  38  feet  tall,  and  uses  130,000  watts 
of  power.  Ben  Franklin  would  be 
pleased. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2oll9s 

Indian  food  gives  me  gas,  too: 

A  shiny,  new  fleet  of  buses  that  run 
on  compressed  natural  gas  will  soon 
be  in  use  in  New  Delhi,  India.  The  525 
buses  are  a  step  to  reducing  emis- 
sions in  face  of  the  rising  numbers 


of  diesel  cars  (notorious  for  emit- 
ting noxious  exhaust).  Although  not 
completely  emissions-free — CNG  en- 
gines produce  90  per  cent  less  car- 
bon monoxide,  but  only  25  per  cent 
less  carbon  dioxide  on  average — the 
vehicles  are  sure  to  make  an  impact 
as  they  are  implemented  on  more 
routes.  As  well,  legislation  to  replace 
40,000  commercial  vehicles  with 
CNG  technology  is  being  drafted. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2taq6g 

You're  a  star,  baby: 

A  star  located  41  light  years  away 
has  broken  the  record  for  having 
the  most  planets  in  orbit  (besides 
our  own  solar  system,  of  course), 
as  a  fifth  planet  was  recently  dis- 
covered. Cancri  55  is  similar  in  size 
to  our  own  sun.  Only  after  18  years 
of  continuous  observation — and 
some  insane  mathematical  calcula- 
tions— could  astronomers  confirm 
the  five  planets  in  orbit.  Astrono- 
mers' ability  to  find  these  planets 
orbiting  distant  stars  is  improving 
with  better  technology.  Alan  Stern, 
of  the  Science  Mission  Directorate 
at  NASA,  said  in  a  press  release  that 
"We  are  finding  solar  systems  with 


a  richness  of  planets  and  a  variety 
of  planetary  types  comparable  to 
our  own."  Subsequently,  habitable 
planets  with  liquid  water  on  solid 
surfaces  could  be  orbiting  around 
distant  stars.  If  movies  have  taught 
me  anything,  the  next  step  after  that 
is  an  alien  invasion. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/ywwwox 

A  weird  organism  you've  never 
heard  of  (and  might  be  related  to): 

The  colugo  is  the  last  remaining  rep- 
resentative of  a  mammalian  order 
Dermoptera.  According  to  genetic 
studies,  this  gliding  animal — with 
flaps  of  skin  stretched  between  its 
skinny  arms  and  legs — is  the  most 
genetically  similar  to  humans  after 
primates.  Using  these  genetic  differ- 
ences and  rates  of  mutations,  scien- 
tists estimate  that  we  branched  off 
from  these  distant  cousins  86  million 
years  ago  to  form  the  primate  group. 
The  rainforests  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  are  host  to  these  bizarre 
creatures.  They  are  fairly  large  for 
tree  dwelling  organisms,  weighing 
from  two  to  four  pounds.  Colugos 
have  large,  forward-facing  eyes  that 
are  effective  for  binocular  vision 


This  algal  bloom  off  the  coast  of  Brittany.  France  was  captured  by  NASA's  Aqua 
satellite  on  June  15, 2004. 


(the  ability  to  judge  distances),  a 
key  adaptation  for  hunting  seen  in 
many  primates. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/3dytud 

Government  endorses  peeing 
into  the  ocean  (I  was  doing  it 
anyway): 

The  Philippine  government  has  ap- 
proved a  plan  by  an  Australian  com- 
pany— appropriately  named  the 
Ocean  Nourishment  Company — to 
dump  urea  (a  chemical  found  in 
urine)  into  the  ocean  to  increase  al- 
gal growth.  The  government  hopes 
that  the  algal  blooms  will  absorb 
extra  carbon  dioxide,  but  environ- 
mental activists  oppose  the  idea, 
saying  not  enough  is  known  about 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  plan. 
Although  the  London  Convention 
of  1972  does  not  allow  for  dumping 


waste  into  the  ocean,  pouring  urea 
to  absorb  CO^  does  not  fall  under 
that  ruling.  Fish  are  already  peeing 
in  the  ocean — but  this  could  be- 
come a  slippery  slope  leading  to  the 
pumping  of  sewage  straight  into  the 
sea  in  the  guise  of  preventing  global 
warming. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2so99y 

Why  does  science  fiction  always 
lie  to  me? 

This  comical  article  from  cracked.com 
explains  reasons  why  certain  futur- 
istic technologies  are  impractical. 
Although  it  would  be  wicked  cool  to 
have  a  jetpack,  it  would  be  terribly 
unsafe  and  difficult  to  use.  And  don't 
expect  Detroit  to  come  out  with  the 
flying  car  anytime  soon — the  insur- 
ance premiums  would  be  insane. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/34u2a8 
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No  Country  is  uncharted  territory 

Coen  Brothers'  latest  stands  out  as  an  intelligent  and  suspenseful  thiller 


FILM  REVIEW 


No  Country  for  Old  Men 


Directed  by  Ethan  and  Joel  Cohen 


Stam'ngJosh  Brolin,  Javier 
Bardem,  Tommy  l£e  Jones 


Rating:  VVVVV 


Will  Sloan 

VARSITY  STAFF 


I  was  going  to  write  that  No  Country  for  Old 
Men  is  unlike  anything  the  Coen  brothers 
have  ever  done,  but  such  a  statement  is  diffi- 
cult given  the  brothers  have  tried  their  hands 
at  just  about  everything,  from  thrillers  (Fargo, 
Miller's  Crossing)  to  stoner  comedies  (The  Big 
Lebowskf)  to  a  film  noir  experiment  (The  Man 
Who  Wasn't  There),  and  the  occasional  stab 
at  mainstream  popularity  (Intolerable  Cruelty, 
The  Ladykillers). 

But,  in  relation  to  their  other  work.  No  Coun- 
try for  Old  Men  is  probably  the  least  Coen-like 
Coen  brothers  movie  yet.  It  is  a  minimalist 
thriller  without  a  single  drop  of  the  quirk-fac- 
tor that  characterized  their  previous  films  (so, 
in  other  words,  no  Steve  Buscemi).  It's  also 
easily  their  best  movie  since  Fargo,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  the  year. 

Here's  the  gist:  in  1980,  a  cowboy  wannabe 
from  Texas  (Josh  Brolin)  stumbles  across  the 
remains  of  a  shoot-out  and  finds  a  suitcase 
full  of  cash.  Meanwhile,  the  killer  responsible 
(Javier  Bardem)  escapes  police  custody  and 
we're  launched  into,  if  I  may  descend  to  cliche, 
"a  deadly  game  of  cat  and  mouse."  Revealing 
any  more  of  the  plot  would  be  cruel  and  evil. 

Top-billed  Tommy  Lee  Jones  actually  has 
the  least  screen  time  of  the  three  leads,  but 
his  performance  here,  as  well  as  In  the  Valley 


Ethan  and  Joel  Coen  on  the  set  of  No  Country  for  Old  Men. 

of  Elah,  reminded  me  what  a  subtle  actor  he 
can  be.  Toronto  International  Film  Festival  pa- 
trons may  remember  Josh  Brolin  in  the  Coens' 
segment  of  Chacun  son  Cinema,  where  he  es- 
sentially played  the  same  character.  I  never 
really  noticed  Brolin  before,  but  the  Coens  put 
him  to  good  use  here.  The  dominating  perfor- 
mance, though,  is  Javier  Bardem — chillingly 
understated  as  a  pure  sociopath.  (Incidental- 


ly, are  the  Farrelly  brothers  still  trying  to  put 
together  that  Three  Stooges  movie?  Because 
it  just  struck  me  that  Bardem  could  be  a  hell 
of  a  Moe.) 

The  actors  are  good,  but  the  film  really  be- 
longs to  the  Coens.  This  is  easily  the  most 
suspenseful  film  of  the  year.  There  are  no 
cheap  thrills — the  Coens  use  little  music,  and 
there  are  no  great  revelations  about  the  Bar- 


dem and  Brolin  characters  to  trivialize  the 
story.  They  trust  their  carefully  built  tension 
to  carry  the  film,  and  respect  the  audience's 
intelligence.  They  also  don't  wrap  things  up 
with  a  neat  little  bow,  and  if  this  movie  does 
indeed  turn  out  to  be  the  Oscar-bait  the  stu- 
dio is  hoping  for,  it  might  restore  my  faith 
in  the  Academy.  This  is  a  great,  engrossing 
piece  of  filmmaking. 


Digging  Edward  Burtynsky 


Canadian  photo  artist  launches  his  latest  landscape  as  architecture'  exhibition 


Matt  McSeachy 


Edward  Burtynsky  is  probably  the 
most  famous  Canadian  artist  work- 
ing today.  Burtynsky's  critically  ac- 
claimed images  of  manufactured 
landscapes  and  his  colourful  series 
on  life  in  China  made  him  an  inter- 
national superstar. 

His  latest  exhibition  Quarries,  at 
the  Nicholas  Metivier  Gallery,  fo- 
cuses on  a  series  of  quarries  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  The  show  coin- 
cides with  the  release  of  his  book 
Edward  Burtynsky:  Quarries. 

At  the  exhibition's  opening  re- 
ception on  November  1,  I  saw  the 
crbme  of  the  Toronto  art  scene 
crammed  into  the  Metivier  Gal- 
lery with  buyers  and  students. 
The  atmosphere  was  full  of  cel- 
ebration, and  for  good  reason: 


Burtynsky's  images  are  stunning. 
Some  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  call 
them  beautiful.  The  photos  are  so 
striking  that  the  viewer  forgets 
the  subject  matter  is  not  some 
inactive  landscape  scene,  but  ac- 
tual working  quarries.  From  these 
places  come  the  stone  that  builds 
our  skyscrapers  and  our  schools. 
Burtynsky's  talent,  of  course,  is 
taking  photographs  that  look  like 
perfect  compositions  of  these  ac- 
tive, living  sites. 

Some  look  like  expansive  land- 
scapes, such  as  Iberian  Quarries 
14  A,  B,  and  C.  Others  have  such 
a  strong  verticality  as  to  make 
the  viewer  feel  like  they  are  look- 
ing down  from  a  helicopter,  such 
as  Iberian  Quarries  #9.  Still  others 
resemble  an  abstract  expression- 
ist painting  from  a  distance,  such 


as  Rock  of  Ages  #38.  My  personal 
favourite  is  Iberian  Quarries  #8 
(pictured  right),  an  aerial  view 
of  a  quarry  with  an  unmistakably 
crucifix-shaped  body  of  water  in 
the  bottom. 

Burtynsky  has  long  been  ob- 
sessed with  landscape  as  architec- 
ture and  this  latest  series  may  be 
viewed  as  a  culmination  of  this  17- 
year  obsession.  After  the  book  and 
this  exhibition,  Burtynsky  says  it's 
the  end  of  his  fixation  with  quar- 
ries. These  images,  however,  will 
stay  with  me,  and  no  doubt  with 
Burtynsky,  for  years  to  come. 

Edward  Burtynsky's  Quarries  runs 
at  the  Nicholas  Metivier  Gallery, 
451  King  St.  W.  until  November  24. 
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Denzel  Washington  deals  drama  as 
NYC  drug  lord  in  American  Gangster 

Ridley  Scott's  new  film  is  a  commentary  on  violent  street  culture  and  the  corporate  system  that  encourages  it 


Radheyan  Simonpillai 

FILM  CRITIC 


Consider  the  bitter  irony  of  it  all. 
Frank  Lucas,  the  once-notorious 
drug  kingpin  who  blasts  the  "Thug 
Life"  fetishism  of  the  gangster  rap 
era  as  "bullshit,"  is  now  to  be  im- 
mortalized in  American  Gangster,  a 
studio  pic  that's  being  heavily  mar- 
keted to  exactly  that  generation  of 
"bling"  heads. 

In  an  attempt  to  draw  every  do- 
ragged  Scarface  worshipper  to  the- 
atres, the  film  dangles  such  house- 
hold names  as  T.I.,  Common,  and 
RZA  amongst  its  cast,  and  has  ap- 
parently "inspired"  the  Jigga  Man 
himself  to  record  a  complimentary 
soundtrack.  Though  he  may  not  like 
it,  Lucas's  legacy  is  being  marketed 
to  the  very  generation  that  irks  him; 
the  kids  who  worship  the  shame- 
less flaunting  of  money  and  violence 
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in  America's  new  corporate-spon- 
sored "gangsterism."  Call  it  bitter- 
sweet justice,  since,  after  all,  gang- 
ster-crazed America  is  something 
he — along  with  fellow  O.G.  Nicky 
Barnes — helped  design. 

However,  Ridley  Scott's  glossy, 
schematically-drawn  American 
Gangster  makes  it  clear  that  while 
this  new  America  is  a  product  of 
the  likes  of  Frank  Lucas,  the  entre- 


preneurial businessman  himself 
came  from  the  dark  womb  of  cor- 
porate America. 

Tracking  the  large-scale  dope 
supplier's  rise  to  power  during  the 
turbulent  late-sixties/early-seven- 
ties, American  Gangster  depicts  the 
cold  and  calculated  Lucas  (played 
by  an  impeccably  smooth  Denzel 
Washington)  as  a  man  who  made  a 
name  for  himself  on  116th  Steet,  but 


could  have  just  as  easily  done  the 
same  on  Wall  Street.  Lucas  has  acu- 
men for  branding,  pricing,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  competition  so  that 
they  too  end  up  buying  from  him. 

If  Lucas  gives  back  to  the  com- 
munity like  his  mentor.  Bumpy 
Johnson,  regularly  did,  it's  only  to 
keep  his  public  image  on  the  up- 
and-up  while  he  bleeds  the  city 
dry  with  his  10-per-cent-pure  her- 


oin (a  product  that  no  doubt  cost 
a  number  of  lives  to  deliver).  Like 
America,  Lucas  had  a  particular 
investment  in  Vietnam:  the  steady 
supply  of  caskets  for  dead  soldiers 
transports  his  heroin  supply  from 
East  Asia. 

Scott  and  his  team  (with  due 
credit  to  writer  Steven  Zaillian) 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Mitch  Martel 
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Denzel  Washington  walks  the  street  as  Frank  Lucus  in  Ridley  Scott's  new  film  American  Gangster 
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develop  a  symbiotic  relationship 
between  Lucas  and  his  country 
while  paying  close  attention  to  New 
York's  climate  in  the  seventies.  The 
heroin  epidemic  was  just  one  of 
several  plaguing  the  U.S.,  and  Lucas 
and  his  compatriots  were  not  the 
only  ones  supplying  it.  This  was, 
after  all,  the  period  of  the  French 
Connection  scandal,  when  corrupt 
SIU  officers  used  their  unlimited  re- 
sources not  to  shutdown  the  drug 
trade  but  to  compete  in  it — an  or- 
deal the  filmmakers  aptly  play  out 
against  Lucas's  enterprise. 

Amidst  all  this  is  Richie  Roberts 
(Russell  Crowe's  outrageously  ver- 
sion of  Frank  Serpico),  the  pariah 


of  the  police  force.  Roberts  has  the 
far-from-glamorous  task  of  bring- 
ing Lucas  down — a  job  all  the  more 
difficult  since  half  of  the  justice 
department  is  on  the  crime  boss's 
payroll.  As  Roberts  observes,  "If 
we  stop  bringing  dope  into  this 
country,  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  are  going  to  be  out  of 
a  job." 

If  this  film  doesn't  strain  your 
moral  fibres — it  paints  a  somewhat 
alluring  picture  of  the  murder- 
ous Frank  Lucas — don't  feel  bad. 
America  felt  the  same  allure.  The 
very  judge  that  put  Lucas  away  de- 
scribed him  as  "easy  to  like,"  and 
most  followers  of  gangster  rap  (as 
well  as  the  corporations  that  neat- 
ly package  their  sonic  addictions) 


FILM  REVIEW 


American  Gangster 


Directed  by  Ridley  Scott 


Starring  Denzel  Washington, 
Russell  Crowe 


Rating:  VVVV^ 


have  ingrained  the  crime  figure 
into  the  consciousness  of  popular 
culture. 

American  Gangster  is  out  now. 
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Siblings  on  the  sidelines 

New  head  coach  Ed  Drakich  won't  have  any  trouble  sharing  the  spotlight  with  sister  Kristine 
this  season,  as  he  tries  to  jumpstart  the  men's  volleyball  program 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


When  the  men's  volleyball  team  ar- 
rives at  the  AC  this  Saturday  to  play 
against  RMC,  it  will  be  a  night  of  firsts. 
It  will  be  the  first  home  game  of  the 
season  for  the  Blues,  who  have  got- 
ten off  to  a  slow  start  in  losing  their 
first  three  contests.  But  it  will  also  be 
the  regular  season  debut  of  new  full- 
time  head  coach  Ed  Drakich. 

The  hiring  of  Drakich,  a  U  of  T 
alumnus  and  assistant  coach  with 
the  team  from  1989-1990,  is  seen  as  a 
major  coup  for  a  volleyball  program 
that  had  stalled  in  recent  years.  Un- 
der former  head  coach  Jeff  Chung, 
the  men's  team  had  managed  a  very 
respectable  34-26  regular  season  re- 
cord, but  had  fallen  short  of  expec- 
tations in  the  post-season,  losing  all 
three  OUA  quarterfinal  matches  dur- 
ing his  three-year  tenure.  The  men's 
team  under  Chung  was  always  solid 
but  never  elite,  whereas  the  women's 
side  had  one  of  the  most  decorated 


coaches  in  Canadian  women's  vol- 
leyball at  the  helm.  Year  after  year, 
women's  coach  Kristine  Drakich 
had  her  squad  in  the  running  for 
an  OUA  title.  In  her  19  seasons,  the 
six-time  coach  of  the  year  has  led 
the  Blues  to  18  consecutive  final 
four  appearances  and  won  six  OUA 
championships. 

When  Drakich  was  appointed  in 
early  July,  a  U  of  T  press  release  de- 
clared, "Drakich  upholds  family  vol- 
leyball tradition."  His  father  Eli  was 
an  assistant  coach  with  the  Blues 
for  many  years,  and  Ed  Drakich 
should  have  no  problem  sharing  the 
court  opposite  his  sister  Kristine. 
Still,  Kristine  Drakich  assures  that 
there  is  no  sibling  rivalry  between 
the  two. 

Ed  Drakich  said  the  men's  volley- 
ball team  is  missing  its  experienced 
players  this  year:  "The  team  is  quite 
young  and  inexperienced  and  miss- 
ing some  key  leadership  from  last 
season.  Both  our  setter  [James 
McKay]  and  the  leading  attacker 


[Brendan  Peel]  from  last  year's 
team  have  departed." 

"Presently,  the  team  is  experienc- 
ing the  growing  pains  associated 
with  learning  how  to  win  against 
some  very  tough  teams  (Guelph, 
McMaster  and  York)  on  the  road  mi- 
nus the  services  of  an  injured  start- 
er (Jessi  Lelliott,  a  strong  fourth- 
year  player)." 

The  0-3  start  gives  no  cause  for 
panic,  considering  the  team  is  re- 
building its  roster  The  Blues  held  a 
4-1  record  after  five  games  last  sea- 
son, only  to  fade  midway  through 
the  season.  This  year,  the  Blues  are 
better  positioned  for  high-level  per- 
formance, despite  early  struggles. 

"My  expectations  are  that  the 
team  gains  experience  and  improves 
throughout  the  season  while  we  com- 
pete for  a  playoff  spot,"  said  Drakich. 

With  RMC  and  Queen's  in  town 
in  this  weekend,  Drakich  said  con- 
sistency was  an  issue.  "We  started 
well  and  did  have  moments  of  very 
strong  play.  However,  we  did  not 


sustain  our  level  of  play  throughout 
the  whole  match.  Credit  must  be 
given  to  York  who  played  very  well 
against  us.  We  need  to  improve  on 
our  consistency  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  play  throughout 
the  entire  match." 

York,  2-2  in  2007,  had  a  solid 
if  unspectacular  game  in  defeat- 
ing Toronto  3-0,  and  in  many  ways 
resembled  last  year's  Blues.  The 
young  Toronto  team  kept  it  close 
for  most  of  the  time,  losing  25-18 
and  25-17  respectively,  before  York 
took  the  game  with  a  25-14  victory 
in  the  third  set.  Steven  Kung  and 
Marko  Balan,  two  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced players  on  the  Blues  roster, 
had  nine  and  six  kills  apiece  to  lead 
the  team. 

The  Blues  have  an  eight-game 
homestand  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  Drakich  expressed  hopes  that 
the  team  can  build  on  past  games.  "1 
am  hoping  that  this  extended  home- 
stand  will  give  our  team  the  lift  that 
we  need." 


A-Rod 

back 
on  the 
market 


Brian  O'neill 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR  

After  four  years,  the  New  York  Yan- 
kees' love-hate  relationship  with 
third  baseman  Alex  Rodriguez  has 
come  to  an  end.  During  game  four  of 
the  World  Series,  Rodriguez's  agent, 
Scott  Boras,  announced  that  A-Rod 
will  be  opting  out  of  his  $180  million 
contract  with  the  Yankees. 

The  Yankees,  who  pay  A-Rod  $25 
million  per  year,  were  looking  to 
extend  his  contract  to  $30  million 
to  keep  him  in  New  York.  But  Hank 
Steinbrenner,  son  of  Yankees  owner 
George  Steinbrenner,  told  reporters 
that  if  A-Rod  opted  out,  they  will  not 
pursue  him  as  a  free  agent. 

Boras  said  on  Friday  that  the 
starting  ground  for  contract  nego- 
tiations will  begin  at  $350  million; 
this  is  hardly  chump  change,  even 
for  the  Yankees. 

A-Rod's  pinstripe-wearing  days 
seem  to  be  over.  But  who  has  the 
money  for  such  an  athlete?  Will  A- 
Rod  move  to  Boston  if  they  choose 
to  not  sign  Mike  Lowell?  Could  he  go 
to  loveable  loser  Chicago  Cubs?  Will 
he  end  up  back  on  the  west  coast?  In 
a  sport  with  no  salary  cap,  the  off- 
season looks  to  be  interesting.  So  let 
the  bidding  begin  on  A-Rod,  starting 
at  ridiculous  and  potentially  rising 
to  insane. 


//OUT  IN  LEFT  FIELD 


"Our  next  elgible  bachelor  is  mister  Alex  Rodriguez.  He  enjoys  sunsets,  long  trots  in  the  outfield,  and  a  good  whine.  Just  don't 
expect  him  to  give  you  a  ring." 


Men's  water  polo 


The  Varsity  Blues  men's  water  polo 
team  scored  a  19-12  victory  against 
their  cross-town  rivals,  the  York  Lions, 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  1  at  York  University. 
Sean  McGhie  led  a  group  of  seven  Blues 
on  the  scoreboard,  contributing  six  to 
the  win.  The  Blues  will  take  on  the  Mc- 
Master Marauders  at  U  of  T's  Athletic 
Centre  Friday  night  before  facing  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  Satur- 
day. 


Wrestling 


U  of  T's  Varsity  Blues  have  reached  new 
heights  in  intercollegiate  freestyle  wres- 
tling. Over  the  weekend,  the  men's  and 
women's  teams  earned  a  total  of  five 
medals,  including  three  golds  at  the 
annual  McMaster  Invitational  wrestling 
tournament.  This  level  of  success  is  un- 
precedented for  the  Blues.  Leading  the 
way  on  the  women's  side  was  Jessica 
Fitzgerald  with  four  victories,  including 
double  wins  over  tough  fighters  from 
the  number  one  Cumberland  College 
(Kentucky).  Fitzgerald,  who  won  gold 
last  weekend  at  Concordia  University, 
is  now  unbeaten  this  season  with  a 
record  of  9-0.  "Jessica  was  incredibly 
disciplined  out  there  today."  said  head 
coach  Mike  Quinsey.  "She  had  a  rough 
start  losing  the  first  round  of  her  first 
match,  but  from  then  on  she  focused  on 
what  she  had  to  do."  Dene  Ringuette  (76 
kg)  and  Miles  Thibault  (30  kg)  rounded 
out  the  gold-medal  haul  for  the  Blues. 
"Dene  is  improving  every  time  he  steps 
onto  the  mat  and  his  hard  work  is  pay- 
ing off,"  said  coach  Quinsey.  "Miles 
has  a  unique  style  of  wrestling  that  is 
unorthodox  but  effective."  Adding  to 
the  medal  count  was  a  silver-medal 
performance  from  Steve  Suraci  and  a 
bronze-medal  showing  from  Shujon 
Mazumder 

Badminton 

On  Saturday,  the  Varsity  Blues  took  on 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  the 
defending  OUA  champions  the  past 
two  seasons.  The  Blues  played  well 
but  could  not  match  their  opponents 
experience  as  Western's  was  victorious 
12  matches  to  one.  Outstanding  perfor- 
mances for  the  Blues  came  from  num- 
ber one  women's  doubles  team  Shilin 
Cheung  and  Caroline  Cheung  as  they 
defeated  Mustangs'  Caroline  Chee  and 
Pauline  Sceviour  21-13,  21-17  in  a  tough 
match.  Caroline  paired  with  Blues'  num- 
ber one  male,  Andy  Lam,  in  mixed  dou- 
bles to  give  a  great  performance  against 
Chee  and  top-ranked  Sen  Hoong  Phang, 
losing  21-14,  13-21,15-21.  Second-year 
player  Mike  Lawler  was  involved  in 
two  great  matches:  first  in  singles  play 
against  Scott  Bennington,  losing  17- 
21,21-19,  15-21  and  then  paired  in  dou- 
bles with  rookie  Raymond  Zhang,  losing 
against  Tosh  Sembo  and  Bennington 
19-21, 21-15, 21-17.  U  of  T  has  qualified  for 
the  OUA  playoffs  at  Ryerson  University 
on  Nov.  17,  where  the  Blues  will  face  the 
University  of  Waterloo  in  the  semi-finals 
of  the  championship. 
—ALL  BRIEFS  WRITTEN  BY  MARY  BETH 
CHALLONER 
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^  ^You  knocked 
out  a  Laurier 
player's 
tooth!  5? 

SEE  GOLDEN  HAWKS'  -  PAGE  14 

comment 


What  we'd  like  to  see  in  U  of  fs  new 
student  centre. 

SEE 'WANT' -PAGE  7 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


VOL.  CXXVIII,  NO.  21 


science 


Attack  of  the  cane  toads!  Invasive 
species  take  over  an  ecosystem 
near  you. 

SEE  'TOUGH  TOADS'  -  PAGE  13 


arts 


Meet  U  of  T's  sassiest  young 
playwright,  Hannah  Moscovitch. 

SEE  'LECTURE' -PAGE  10 


hot  topic 

Some  say  seperate  education  is  equal, 
but  does  it  really  add  up? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  3 


what's  up? 

Anne  Marie  Fleming:  Graphic  memoir 
launch  in  conversation  with  Atom  Egoyan. 
Tuesday  Nov,  13, 7:30  p.m.  Gladstone  Hotel, 
1214  Queen  W,  free. 

The  Next  Big  Question:  Pressing  world 
issues  are  discussed  w/  Steve  Scherer  and 
Alex  Haslam.  Wednesday  Nov.  14, 4:30  p.m. 
Hart  House,  7  Hart  House  Circle,  free. 


Making  a  killing  with  kindness 

Noted  wunderkind  Craig  Kielburger  reveals  an  untapped  market  at  the  Impact  2007  conference 


Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"If  you're  looking  for  a  business  oppor- 
tunity, fiere's  the  most  under-served 
market  in  tfie  world,"  said  Craig  Kiel- 
burger,  founder  of  the  charity  Free  the 
Children.  Absolute  silence. 

That  market:  "People  who  live  in 
desperate  poverty  and  need,"  said  Kiel- 
burger,  who  was,  for  the  remainder  of 
lunch  on  Saturday,  keynote  speaker  at 
the  Impact  2007  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, billed  as  "Canada's  premier  en- 
trepreneurship  event." 

The  crowd  is  a  bunch  of  young  en- 
trepreneurs itching  to  put  what  they've 
learned  over  the  past  day  and  a  half  to 
good  use  in  their  first,  second,  third,  or 
maybe  their  fourth  business  venture — 
and  some  of  these  people  aren't  even 
out  of  high  school. 

Kielburger  defines  an  entrepreneur 
as  "someone  who  brings  an  innovative 
model  to  create  social  change,"  and 
claims  Mother  Teresa  as  "the  quintes- 
sential entrepreneur." 

Throughout  the  conference,  the  or- 
ganizers tried  to  break  the  stereotype 
of  CEOs  as  suits  (despite  the  formal 
dress  code). 

On  Friday,  George  Roter,  CEO  of  En- 
gineers Without  Borders,  spoke  about 
appljnng  business  principles  to  a  char- 
ity. According  to  Roter,  "entrepreneur- 
ship  is  an  approach,  not  an  end." 

Such  Zen-like  business  philoso- 
phies were  common  over  the  two 
days.  Successful  CEOs  were  treated 
like  gurus.  Admittedly,  conferences, 
whether  for  entrepreneurs  or  Star 
Trek  aficionados,  can  be  a  surreal 
experience  for  an  outsider.  Business 
conferences  are  no  different  for  hav- 
ing their  own  cultures,  their  own  ce- 
lebrities, their  own  lingo.  Business 
schools  have  their  own  cheers. 

"Man,  if  this  were  West  Coast. . ."  said 
one  of  the  Albertan  delegates  after  the 
banquet.  West  Coast  biz  conferences 
are  known,  surprisingly,  for  being  more 
laid-back  and  booze-soaked.  Here  at 


Craig  Kielburger,  founder  of  Free  The  Children,  speaks  before  a  crowd  of  500  students  and  soon-to-be  CEOs  at  the  2007  Impact 
Leadership  Conference,  Saturday,  Nov.  10. 


our  East  Coast  conference,  everyone's 
heading  back  to  their  rooms  to  work  on 
case  studies. 

Kielburger  put  social  responsibility 
in  an  economic  context.  Last  year,  the 
world  population  spent  $15  billion  on 
perfume — three  times  as  much  money 
as  it  would  take  to  provide  universal  lit- 
eracy, he  claimed.  We  spent  the  same 
amount  on  makeup  as  would  take  to 
eliminate  hunger.  Stopping  the  spread 
of  AIDS?  Less  than  Europe  spent  on  ice 
cream  in  a  single  year. 

Kielburger  isn't  arguing  that  we 
stop  buying  these  things,  but  that  we 


do  have  the  resources  to  solve  the 
world's  problems.  Throughout  his 
speech,  he  returned  to  his  refrain  that 
such  a  change  can  only  be  effective  if 
expressed  at  the  ballot  box,  the  cash 
register,  and  the  boardroom. 

To  a  packed  house  of  aspiring  CEOs, 
those  that  many  would  consider  at  the 
forefront  of  me-culture,  the  co-author 
of  From  Me  to  We  argued  that  "help- 
ing others  is  good  for  the  bottom  line. 
What's  good  for  the  heart  is  good  for 
the  wallet." 

Is  he  trying  to  redefine  selfishness? 

"More  than  that,"  he  said  when  we 


sit  down  for  an  interview — he's  trying 
to  "redefine  the  self."  There's  a  myth  in 
North  America,  argued  Kielburger,  that 

SEE  CHARITY' -PG  2 
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ICHAEL  LEE-CHIN,  of  ROM  B| 
Crystal  fame,  delivers  his 


three  signature  steps  for  ensured 
entrepreneurial  success.  All  his 
insights  can  be  yours  on 


U  of  T  Ms 

throvigh  the  ranks 


Joshua  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


U  of  T's  prestige  endured  a  withering 
assault  last  week  from  the  interna- 
tional ranking  of  the  Times  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Supplement,  which  knocked 
the  university  to  45th  overall  in  the 
world,  down  from  27th  in  2006.  The 
THES,  based  in  the  U.K.  issues  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  top  200  universities 
worldwide.  One  of  the  most  watched 
publications  on  higher  education,  the 
annual  survey  is  heavily  reported  on 
throughout  the  world. 

It  uses  the  following  weight  distri- 
butions to  assign  scores:  peer  review 
score  (40  per  cent),  number  of  cita- 
tions earned  in  research  papers  (20 


per  cent),  review  of  graduates  by 
employers  (10  per  cent),  proportion 
of  international  faculty  members  and 
students  (5  per  cent  each),  and  fac- 
ulty/student ratio  (20  per  cent),. 

As  are  many  school  ranking 
schemes,  this  system  has  been  cri- 
tized  heavily  for  aggregating  dissimi- 
lar data  (combining  research  citations 
with  international  complements,  for 
instance),  and  boiling  down  each 
university's  performance  to  a  single 
number.  For  this  very  reason,  U  of 
T's  administration  has  refused  for 
the  past  two  years  to  participate  in 
Maclean's  magazine's  Canadian  uni- 
versity survey  (which  nonetheless 

SEE  RANKING' -PG 4 
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The  University  of  Toronto  has  always  ranked  below  Yale  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkelely  in  the  Times  Higher  Education  Supplement,  but  took  a  steep 
dive  of  18  slots  this  year.  UC  Berkeley  dropped  14.  Harvard  is  consistently  #1. 
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416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 

SHOOTING  WATER 

Devyani  Saltzman,  journalist  and  daughter  of  in- 
ternationally acclaimed  film  director  Deepa  Mehta, 
will  read  from  her  book  Shooting  Water,  focusing  on 
the  political  tensions  surrounding  the 
making  of  Mehta's  film  Water. 
Nov.  1 3th  at  8pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  Free! 


INTUIT  WEDNESDAYS 

Committees  Room  from  llnoon  -  Ipm 
THIS  WEEK:  Student  Media  -  Budding  journalists, 
broadcasters,  production  assistants  and 
photographers  are  needed  at  UofT's  thriving 
campus  newspapers  and  radio  station. 
Drop  in  &  find  out  more. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

Wayne  Grady  will  lead  a  comprehensive  & 
engaging  exploration  of  this  life-sustaining  continental 
resource  that  is  increasingly  under  threat. 
Nov.  15th  at  7:30pm  in  Hart  House  Ubrary.  Free! 


WINE  TASTING  SERIES 

Learn  about  wine  with  Anne  jasper  &  Maya 
Dille  of  The  Vine  and  discover  indigenous 
varietals  Italian  Terroir. 
For  tickets  visit  vmw.uofttix.co  or  call  416.978.8849. 
Thurs.  Nov.  1 5  at  8pm. 


THE  BORN  RUFFIANS 

This  Toronto  Trio  shreds  a  jaunty  mix  of  shifty  guitar 
riffs  and  hyper  chic  vocals  reminiscent  of  a 

Pixies-esque  type  sv/eetness. 
Nov.  1 5th  at  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


THE  6TH  ANNUAL 
UofT  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

Annual  reading  of  Dickens'  timeless  holiday  classic, 
with  special  guest  readers  and  musical  performances. 

Proceeds  go  to  the  UofT  Food  &  Clothing  Bank. 
For  tickets  visit  wwv/.uo^tix.ca  or  call  416.978.8849. 
Dec.  5th  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Halt. 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


II  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Books  close  for  archive 
protestors 

The  Save  the  Archives  Coalition  has 
not  given  up  on  their  mission,  al- 
though the  United  Church  Archives 
in  Emmanuel  College  are  set  to  close 
next  month.  The  activist  group  is  or- 
ganizing a  rally  outside  Emmanuel 
College  on  Tuesday  at  noon,  followed 
by  a  meeting  in  the  Old  Vic  Chapel. 

Nearly  2,400  people  have  signed 
the  coalition's  petition  to  keep  the 
archives  open.  On  Nov.  7,  the  group 
released  a  statement  decrying  the 
move  as  a  step  backwards. 

The  archives  have  been  on  cam- 
pus for  over  a  century,  but  earlier 
this  year  Victoria  University  and  the 
United  Church  called  it  quits  overfi- 
nancial  and  space  issues.  The  church 
decided  to  move  its  holdings  to  rent- 
ed space  at  Bloor  and  Islington. 

In  last  week's  press  statement,  co- 
alition member  and  York  professor 
Craig  Heron  explained  the  group's 
objections  to  the  move.  The  coali- 
tion fears  that  without  funding  from 
the  university,  the  church  will  be 
unable  to  fully  staff  the  repository. 
Although  the  archives  are  slated  to 
reopen  in  their  new  location  in  May 
2008,  they  may  remain  unavailable 
for  longer. 

Heron  contended  that  not  only 
is  the  proposed  location  farther 
away,  but  also  that  being  in  rented 
office  space  puts  it  at  risk  of  another 
move. 


"There  is  nothing  to  gain  from  this 
move,  and  a  tremendous  amount  to 
lose,"  he  said. 
— CLAIRE  MICHALEWtCZ 

Talk  to  the  hand:  Carieton 

The  installation  of  a  hi-tech  security 
system  at  Carieton  University  has 
been  put  on  the  back  burner  for  at 
least  another  year.  Plans  to  install 
biometric  hand  readers  at  both  the 
athletics  centre  and  the  residence 
cafeteria,  had  already  been  delayed 
several  times  prior  to  this  announce- 
ment. Hand  readers  would  measure 
theuniquemetricsofaperson'shand 
and  check  them  against  a  database 
of  all  Carieton  students.  Most  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme  came  from  pri- 
vacy advocates  concerned  over  the 
collection  and  potential  abuses  of 
personal  data.  The  monetary  costs 
are  also  decried  by  students,  with 
each  machine  costing  between  $400 
and  $500.  The  hand  readers  would 
replace  swipe  cards,  a  move  critics 
deem  inconvenient  and  expensive. 
The  issue  of  security  shot  to  the 
forefront  of  campus  concerns  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year, 
a  23-year-old  woman  was  beaten 
and  raped  inside  a  Carieton  science 
lab.  Ed  Kane,  Carleton's  assistant 
vice-president,  has  confirmed  the 
university  still  plans  to  intall  the 
biometric  system,  possibly  as  soon 
as  next  September. 
— ADILSYED 


Wanted:  biz  building 
designs 

U  of  T  has  invited  architects  to  sub- 
mit designs  for  its  some  $92  million 
expansion  of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management.  The  project  will  dis- 
place CIUT  89.5  and  Sexual  Educa- 
tion Center  from  their  offices  at  91 
St.  George  Street.  The  proposal,  ap- 
proved by  the  Governing  Council 
in  September  includes  a  budget  for 
their  relocation. 

The  Rotman  expansion  from  the 
existing  5,876nasm  (net  assignable 
square  metres)  to  13,280nasm  of 
space  should  allow  a  50  per  cent  In- 
crease in  the  school's  enrollment. 
Currently  it  admits  270  students  into 
its  two-year  and  65  into  its  three-year 
MBA  programs.  The  expansion  will 
make  the  faculty  the  only  one  on  a 
campus  of  51,000  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum space  guidelines  of  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities. 

The  request  for  proposals  de- 
mands 9  to  13  floors  more  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  height  for  construction 
in  the  lot.  The  program  also  aims  to 
provide  a  new  facility  for  a  Master  of 
Finance  progrcun. 

The  project  is  funded  partly  by  a 
$50  million  grant  by  the  provincial 
government.  Rotman  is  currently 
raising  $200  million  for  further  ex- 
pamsions,  says  a  press  release.  The 
expansion  is  expected  to  be  complet- 
ed by  2011. 
— NAUSHADALI HUSEIN 


'CHARITY'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

we're  more  independent  than  those  in 
developing  countries,  but  "we  don't 
grow  our  own  clothes,  we  don't  make 
our  own  food.  We're  more  dependent 
on  others  here  than  [they  cire]  any- 
where else." 

In  his  keynote  remarks,  the  recent  U 
of  T  grad  provided  examples  of  chari- 
table businesses  and  charities  with 
business  principles.  Take  Participant 
Films — ^which  produces  socially  re- 
sponsible films,  such  as  North  Country, 
Syriana  and  Nobel-maker  An  Inconve- 
nient Truth — and  the  Institute  for  One 
World  Health,  what  would  strike  most 
as  an  oxymoron:  a  not-for-profit  phar- 
maceutical company. 

"It's  a  charity,"  says  Kielburger,  "it's 
non-profit,  but  it  brings  in  those  busi- 
ness principles."  The  United  Nations 


High  Commission  for  Refugees  is  hir- 
ing, first  and  foremost,  MBAs. 

For  some,  the  greatest  challenge 
comes  not  in  the  form  of  case  stud- 
ies or,  for  that  matter,  taking  over  the 
world,  but  over  dinner  Friday  evening. 
The  occasion:  a  banquet  at  the  Westin 
Harbour  Castle,  where  Michael  Lee- 
Chin,  the  major  donor  to  the  ROM's 
Crystal  renovation  is  giving  his  keynote 
address.  Two  delegates'  vegetarian  op- 
tion arrives.  Looks  good  to  me,  but — 

"Omigod,  what  is  that?" 

"1  think  I  just  got  served  a  bowl  of 
rice." 

"Try  it.  What's  it  like?"  Some  tenta- 
tive poking  at  with  fork  follows. 

"It's  kind  of  mushy,  but  kind  of  grainy, 
and  it  tastes  really  cheesy." 

Opined  the  other  vegetarian  at  the 
table:  "It's  like  they  were  trying  to  make 
Indian  food." 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 

LECTURE  SERIES 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


HOW  STRUCTURES 
STAND  UP 

...  and  Why  They  Sometimes  Fall  Down 


1  Michael  P.  Collins 

University  Professor 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Tuesday,  November  27,  2007 
7:30  pm 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
15  Devonstiire  Place 

FREE  ADMISSION 
GENERAL  SEATING 
Doors  open  at  6:30PM 


presented  by 
GLOBAL 

KNOWLEDGE 
fOUNDATION 


sponsored  by 

UNIVI'lOiMT  Oi-"J*lttON"lTJ 

FACULI Y  OF  AKJS  i>i  SClENCt 

and 

Elderwood  Foundation 


For  more  information 

visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca 
or  call  416-946-7950 


The  first  vegetarian  picks  up  the 
sprig  garnishing  her  plate.  "And 
what's  this?" 

"I  hate  it  when  food  is  decorated," 
pipes  in  one  of  the  high  schoolers. 

The  next  morning,  as  I'm  riding  the 
escalator  on  my  way  to  a  breakout 
panel  hosted  by  the  Ontario  Centres 
of  Excellence,  1  catch  the  tail  end  of 
a  conversation  between  two  older 
delegates,  one  of  whom  had  just  at- 
tended the  Social  Etiquette  in  a  Busi- 
ness Setting  workshop. 

"It  was  a  good  reminder,"  I  overhear 
the  woman  say.  "I  went  to  the  banquet 
last  night  and  some  of  the  kids  didn't 
have  a  clue." 

Oh  well.  Today  we  take  over  the 
world.  Tomorrow,  risotto. 


//CORRECTION 


The  story  "Levy  vote  rips  through 
campus"  wrongly  identified  Jaime 
Janeiro  as  the  speaker  of  a  quote 
criticizing  a  campaign  coffee  table 
set  up  very  near  a  polling  station. 
The  speaker  was  Craig  Rutton. 
The  Varsity  regrets  the  error. 


THE 


PUMP 


•  BETTER  RIBS  • 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


GOOD  IDEAS 
FUND 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca. 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


news@thevarsity.ca 


//TALKING  HEADS 


The  Toronto  District  Sciiool  Board  is  debating  black-focused  schools  to 
combat  dropout  rates.  What  do  you  think? 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


Fahima,  fourth-year 
Poli  Sci  and  History: 
I'm  against  it,  of  course! 
It  just  resurrects  the 
segregation  issue.  This 
is  Canada!  We're  not 
a  melting  pot,  we're  a 
tossed  salad! 


Aubrey,  second-year 
Biochemistry:  Complete 
segregation  is  too  big 
a  step.  Creating  more 
programs  geared  toward 
black  students  in  existing 
schools  would  make 
them  more  involved 
without  alienating  them. 


Amy,  fourth-year  Peace 
and  Conflict  Studies: 
The  Ontario  government 
should  pay  attention  to 
the  communities  this  will 
be  affecting.  If  they  decide 
that's  segregation,  the 
schools  should  remain  the 
same.  If  they  decide  that 
new  schools  will  benefit 
their  children,  then  they 
should  institute  it. 


Lea,  first-year  European 
Sfurf/es;  Are  you  kidding 
me?  Sounds  like  a  pre- 
U.S.  civil  war  kind  of  men- 
tality. That's  just  reversing 
the  progress  we've  made 
toward  multicuituralism. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


On  April  6, 2008, 
we're  bringing 
graduation  to  Asia. 


So  you  can  see  the  pride  on  your  family's  face. 


If  you're  a  recent  U  of  T  grad  living  in  Asia  or  planning  to  return,  we'd  like  to 
honour  you  at  a  special  graduation  ceremony  in  Hong  Kong.  So  you  can 
celebrate  your  milestone  surrounded  by  family  and  friends.  •  Sunday,  April  6, 
2008  at  11  a.m.  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  1  Harbour  Road,  Hong  Kong.  Please  tell 
fellow  grads  in  Asia.  Register  at  www.advancement.utoronto.ca/asiagrads 
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Now  screening  at  York: 
Noam  Chomsky 

Acclaimed  MIT  linguist  draws  a  packed  crowd  for  an  energetic  talk 


//LITERARY WINDOW  DRESSING 


Ryan  Mclsaac 


The  famous  intellectual  Noam  Chom- 
sky enjoyed  a  warm  welcome  at  York 
University  on  Friday,  even  though  he 
was  there  as  a  disembodied  torso.  Un- 
able to  attend  in  person,  the  linguist 
and  sometime  political  theorist  spoke 
to  a  packed  auditorium  for  over  an 
hour  via  video  conference. 

He  spoke  without  notes,  hunched 
in  front  of  a  nondescript  wSlI  some- 
where at  MIT.  Students,  though, 
were  enthused:  so  many  wanted  to 
come  that  the  event  had  had  to  be 
moved  to  a  larger  venue  to  accom- 
modate the  demand. 

Event  organizer  Jennifer  Rego  was 
effervescent.  "It  was  completely  a 
success  to  have  a  packed  house  of 
approximately  600  people,"  she  said. 
Rego  had  reason  to  be  happy — it  took 
her  and  two  other  York  students  sev- 
eral months  of  emails  and  a  trip  to  Bos- 
ton to  convince  Chomsky  to  speak. 
"Persistence  was  our  friend,"  she  ex- 
plained. "He  was  enamoured  by  our 
initiative  and  he  agreed." 

"I  thought  it  was  really  interesting," 
first-year  U  of  T  law  student  Brendan 
McCutchen  said.  "He's  just  a  really  im- 
portant voice  in  our  society." 

Second-year  students  Isabel  Medel 
and  Tania  Lukacsovies  made  the  trek 
from  St.  George  campus  for  the  event. 

"I  know  he's  an  anarchist — I  wonder 
how  that  will  filter  into  his  talk,"  Medel 
said  beforehand. 

Sadly  for  Medel,  anarchy  lost  out 
to  the  energy  crisis  in  Chosky's 
speech.  The  lecture  stuck  to  three 
topics  the  organizers  had  asked 
Chomsky  to  discuss:  nuclear  weap- 
ons, DNA  and  biomass. 

Chomsky  listed  the  virtues  of  bio- 
mass, or  organic  byproducts,  as  a 
viable  alternative  energy  source.  He 


THE  REVOLUTION  WILL  BE  SEATED  COMFORTABLY:  Chomsky  'appears'  at  York,  to  dis- 
cuss DNA,  biomass,  and  nuclear  weapons  to  a  delighted  student  audience. 


supported  the  idea  in  theory,  but  was 
quick  to  condemn  the  current  U.S.  pur- 
suit of  corn-produced  ethanol,  which 
he  called  "unfeasible  economically" 
and  likely  to  bring  high  tariffs  against 
cheaper  corn  from  other  countries. 
According  to  Chomsky,  this  would  ulti- 
mately drive  up  the  cost  of  agricultur- 
al products  auid  harm  poor  countries, 
with  major  eigricultural  companies  as 
the  only  beneficiaries. 

Energy  policy  provided  a  segue 
into  Chomsky's  discussion  of  the  so- 
called  "DNA  revolution"  that  brings 
the  possibility  to  design  energy-cre- 
ating organisms.  Modified  organ- 
isms could  have  benefits,  but  the 
consequences  could  be  dire,  leading 
to,  for  example,  bioweapons  used  by 
subnational  entities. 

The  bulk  of  Chomsky's  talk  con- 
cerned nuclear  proliferation.  He  re- 


peatedly stressed  the  "enormous 
gulf  between  public  opinion  and 
public  policy." 

The  treaties  in  place  now  are  so 
widely  violated  that  even  today  the 
"threat  of  something  close  to  terminal 
destruction  by  nuclear  war  is  very 
high,"  said  Chomsky. 

He  ran  through  a  list  of  examples 
of  how  U.S.  policy  undermines  glob- 
al nuclear  stability,  such  as  a  hard- 
line approach  to  the  newly-nuclear 
Iran  and  North  Korea  from  the  Bush 
administration. 

Chomsky  ended  on  a  hopeful  note, 
preaching  public  action  on  environ- 
mental degradation,  corporate  tyran- 
nies, and  government  bullying. 

"Students  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  protest  and  activism,  and 
movements  to  progressive  social 
change,"  he  said. 


■RANKING' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

recently  rated  U  of  T  fourth  overall  in 
its  category). 

Professor  George  Luste  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Faculty  Associa- 
tion commented  on  the  large  fluctu- 
ations in  rank  seen  by  some  of  the 


schools  on  the  list,  and  how  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  derive  any  significant  mean- 
ing from  the  report.  U  of  T's  18-spot 
drop  was  not  the  only  precipitous 
decline:  UC  Berkeley  also  fell  dras- 
tically from  last  year.  It  went  from 
eighth  place  in  2006  down  to  22nd. 
Luste,  like  many  university  mem- 


bers, views  the  survey  with  a  criti- 
cal eye. 

"To  me  it  says  there's  something 
screwy  about  their  measurement 
process,  university  reputations  and 
quality  do  not  just  change  on  that 
time  scale  from  year  to  year  that 
much,"  Luste  said. 


GSU  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING 


Graduate  Students'  Union,  U  of  T 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  2007 
6:10  pm  SHARP 
Koffler  Institute  Auditorium 
Bancroft  Ave.,  beside  the  GSU 

Agenda: 

2006-07  Financial  Statement  ft  Audit 
Appointment  of  the  Auditor 
Approval  of  Minutes 
Alt  graduate  students  have  voice  and  vote. 

info.gsu@utoronto.ca  wwv/.gsu.utoronto.ca 


United  Nations 
Exiiibition: 
l-essons  from 
Rwanda  for  Darfur 

November  5-16, 2007 
(9-5  weekdays) 


Multi-faith  Centre 
(Koffler  Institute) 
569  Spadina  Avenue,?'^  floor 


Dave  Bidini,  of  the  90s  band  Rheostatics,  reads  from  his  new  book  Around  the 
World  in  57  1/2  Gigs  in  the  window  at  Pages  book  store  on  Queen  West.  He  read 
the  entire  book  over  the  course  of  the  day,  to  the  bemusement  and  fascination 
of  passersby. 


Queen's  gives 
OUSA  three 
more  years 

Students  opt  for  'member-driven'  union  over 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Seventy  per  cent  of  undergraduate 
students  at  Queen's  University  have 
voted  to  remain  members  of  ttie 
Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Al- 
liance for  anotfier  three  years,  after 
the  student  union  organization  fee 
came  up  for  mandatory  renewal  in 
last  week's  fall  referendum,  held  by 
Queen's  Alma  Mater  Society. 
One  of  OUSA's  founding  members  in 
1992,  Queen's  AMS  parted  ways  with 
the  alliance  in  1995  but  rejoined  in 
2004,  when  students  passed  over 
the  larger,  better-known,  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students. 

According  to  Joey  Coleman,  a 
Macleans.ca  blogger  on  education, 
OUSA  suits  the  structure  of  Queen's 
large  and  policy-focused  student 
union,  whereas  those  of  CFS  schools 
are  smaller  and  more  political. 

OUSA  has  a  strong  research  and 
policy  implementation  record,  call- 
ing itself  member-driven,  as  mem- 
bers make  their  own  lobbying  de- 
cisions. OUSA  also  has  a  history  of 
forming  relationships  with  govern- 
ment officials  and  bureaucrats. 

However,    CFS    represents  over 


250,000  students  in  Ontario,  80  student 
unions  across  the  country,  and  has  a 
strong  track  record  in  attracting  media 
attention  for  lobbying  campaigns. 

Last  week,  the  university-pro- 
duced Queen's  Journal  published 
an  article  by  Queen's  official  rep-' 
resentative  to  OUSA,  Julia  Mitchell, 
attacking  CFS's  operational  tactics 
and  lobbying  strategies.  Mitchell 
wrote  that  the  CFS's  messages  are 
about  "flashy  taglines,  not  imple- 
mentable  ideas,"  and  that  their  tac- 
tics "have  lost  them  a  great  deal  of 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  both  vot- 
ers and  decision-makers." 

The  allegations  in  the  piece  left 
CFS's  Ontario  chairperson,  Jen 
Hassum,  fuming  and  in  shock.  "It's 
laughable  to  think  that  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students  doesn't 
have  credibility,  and  it's  essentially 
not  the  reality  of  what  students  are 
working  on  across  the  country."  she 
said. 

Coleman  said  he  believes  CFS  and 
OUSA  are  two  halves  of  a  whole, 
and  both  are  necessary  for  effec- 
tive student  lobbying.  According  to 
Mitchell,suggestions  that  Queen's 
AMS  join  both  OUSA  and  CFS  have 
never  been  seriously  considered. 


The  Varsity 
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Fk  liS-H6.r«>l 


Auditors'  Report 

To  the  Members  ol 
Graduate  Students'  Union, 
Univerfitty  of  Toronto 


We  have  audited  Uw  balance  sheet  o*  Graduate  Students"  Union.  Universtty  of  Toronto  (me  ^Jnion")  as  at 
August  3 1 ,  2007  artd  me  statements  of  operaHons  and  changes  m  ne!  assets  and  cash  Tows  (or  the  yea/  then  ended. 
These  fmanaal  slaten>ems  are  the  responsibiMy  of  the  Union's  management  Our  responsitwftty  is  to  express  an 
opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based  on  our  audit 

We  conducted  our  audit  in  accordance  with  Canadian  generaliy  accepted  auditing  standards-  Those  standanis 
require  that  we  plan  and  perform  an  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  wt^ether  lh.e  financial  statements  are  free  of 
matenal  misstatement.  An  audft  includes  examining,  on  a  test  basts,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and 
disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit  aJso  includes  assessing  the  accounting  principtes  used  and 
significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  welt  as  evaluating  the  overa!!  financial  statement  pfesenlation. 

In  our  opinion,  these  financial  statements  present  fairty,  m  all  materia)  respects,  the  fmanoai  posnion  of  the  Union  as 
at  August  31.  2007  and  the  resuHs  of  its  operations  and  cash  Hows  for  the  year  Ihen  ended  in  accordance  vwth 
Canadian  generaliy  accepted  acoauniing  principles, 


?Kf  Hill  ill 


Chartered  Accountants.  Licensed  PuWtc  Accountants  (Ucense  Number  18393) 
October  15  2007 

GRADUATE  STUDEMS'  UNION. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Balance  Sheet 


Fees  »e  recognized  M  revertue  in  (he  fiscal  year  lo  whch  they  relatt. 

Fees  received  from  the  University  of  Toronto  for  ineuraf«e  s/wr^Mrn  are  shown  gross  of  the  related 
insurance  p^^ntum  expenses.  The  fees  ftom  extended  or  fvr^  murance  prenvums  are  pres^'ted  n&  of 
the  retaied  insurance  expenses 

ShiMt-temi  investments  are  recorded  at  the  lower  of  cost  and  market  value 

Pn:?>erty  vid  equipment  Is  recc»^ded  at  cost  ard  d  amortized  on  a  straight  dne  basis  over  as  e^tsrtaSBd  useful 
Sfe  asfcikws 

Renovations,  fijmaure  and  eqt^mcnf  ^0  years 

Security  system  10 
Ccmpiilef  cQiapment  5  year? 

3.        Net  assets  kilemaUy  r»iilcted  tor  specific  puq>oses 

Tne  Ufvon  has  set  up  imerr^aiiy  restncted  funds  to  support  she  foSowtftg  activities: 
Pi^ttfgigi.Fun(? 

The  Buiiding  Fund  was  estabi'shed  to  finance  csfKtai  fmprt^ve-Tients  to  the  faoiines  of  tt»e  Urwxi. 
T^E^  g,^^et  Fund 

The  The*s  Cat^frt  Fund  was  esiahi-ished  to  finance  the  costs  associated  vriih  the  UniOT's  Thess  Cater^t. 
inctuding  thesis  reproducfcon  expenditures 

gmgfqefyy,Fijry3 

The  Emergency  Fund  was  esiat^fshed  to  finance  unfi^esem  expwwmjres  indudcd  sn  the  teidge  ana 
wNch  are  necess^  tjetween  May  1  and  September  15  of  each  year. 

The  OiredofS^  tsabiiity  Fund  was  estabkshed  !o  project  ^  De-eciofS  <^  ine  Unton  in  the  event  that  the  Uraon 
ceases  t^jerations. 


As  St  August  31 .  2007 

2007 

2008 

ASSETS 

The  Accessibility  Fund  was  established  so  finance  a^s^essifcilily-retaled  imprcvemenls  to  ^  la-c4ities, 
comrRunicatiens.  and  services  of  the  Urtion. 

Current  assets 

Casti  (note  4) 
Short-term  investments 
Accounts  receivable 
Prepaid  exoenses 

S 

236,323 
144.465 
70.145 
39.234 

S 

160.878 
144,465 
39.146 
35,509 

4. 

Credit  facility 

The  UnKSfs  has  a/ai!abie  an  operating  line  of  credit  in  the  amount  of  S25  OCO  (2006  -  S2£  OOO) 
was  no!  dravsfn  upon  dyru^  the  year. 

This  faeSty 

Property  ancJ  equipment  {note  5) 

490,167 
64,693 

379.997 
47.394 

S. 

Property  and  equipmertt 

656.060 

427,391 

2007 

2006 

s 

S 

Accumulated 

Cost       amonization  Net 

Net 

UAeOJTIES  AND  NET  ASSETS 

Current  liabilities 

Raiovations.  furniture  and  egutoment           S      136.21 3  S       92.343  S       43,670  S 
Security  system                                           25.842           10.749  15.093 
Cwnputer  equipment                                   37891          31.961  5.930 

24.341 
17.677 

5.376 

Accounts  payable  S,  accrued  liabiltties 
Defened  income  (note  6} 

s 

117.752 
144.811 

S 

63.044 
89.867 

S      199,946   S      135063   S       64  893  S 

47.394 

Net  assets 

Invested  in  property  and  aquipmenf 

Internally  restfjcted  for  specific  purposes  (note  3) 

Unrestricted 


Sec  accompanying  notes 
On  behatf  of  the  Board 


Gim^  Trubiani,  President 


GRAtHJATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Taw  •n«Ml  AvguBl  3i.  3007 


64.B93  47.394 
101.216  10V216 
126.388  105.870 


292,497  254,460 


S      555,060   S  427.391 


Joseph  Mulongo,  Treasurer 


t  tor  <pcqne  ffart>otu» 


Deferred  income 

Deterred  income  recerved  from  University  of  Toronto  and  gfaduate  studeite  wnsi^  of: 
 2007 


Thesis 
Cabinet 
Fund 


Grants 


Balance  begsinirjg  of  year 
Amounts  f&cer/ed 
Amounts  diSbursee  and 
recognijftd  as  revenije 

Balance  end  of  year 


89.66? 
143.133 


2000  S 


rees  received  from  UnivefSiiy  of  Toronto  are  as  foJiows: 

Sepiember  2G0S 
January  2007 
Marcft  2007 
May  2007 
June  200? 
July  2007 


2  654,432 

1,330.935 
355,363 

2,587 

25,835 
64,629 


Deferred  feas  cyrrent  yeaf  Jnots  6) 
P'\°! yp?;  i^'?-?^!^.^'. 


4.4S5.S30 


(139.&S8) 

S6.522 


SKiimtt  era  bertfet  tviteAit  2] 


C«fc»««s*i>^a 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

statement  of  Casli  Flows 
Y»r  ended  August  31.  2007 


Operating  activities 

Excess  of  revenue  over  expenses 
Item  no'  involving  casii 

Amortization  


38,017  S 
11.907 


4,011 
10,007 


Changes  m  non-tastt  worKing  capital  ilenis 
Accounts  receivalile 
Prepaid  expenses 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  Uatniiities 
Deferred  income  


(31  000)  (23  630) 
(3725)  1.692 
34,708  20.247 
54,944  86,148 


54.927 


84.457 


S.         Financial  instruments 

It  is  manggements  opinion  that  the  Union  is  not  ejrposed  to  signrfican!  interest,  currency  or  crer^  risits 
arising  &om  its  fmandai  instmments  In  addition,  due  to  aw  stiort.term  matuntiea  rrf  the  fmanoat 
(nslrumerys.  bc^  values  approximate  fair  values 

9.        Comparative  amounts 

Certain  ccmparatrva  amounts  navs  been  re<^3ssitjed  from  those  previously  presented  to  coati>rm  to  the 
presentation  of  the  20C?  financiaJ  statements. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Schedules  to  FinancUil  Statements 

Year  ended  August  31 . 2007  Sdwdule  1 

Grants  and  Fees  «~,  ™: 


Health  msu.-ance 

Unrversity  of  Toronto  Course  Unioit  Head  Grants 
Canadian  Fetierat'Gn  of  Students  -  National 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students  -  Ontario 
Peer  Review 

Onlarro  PutjIiC  Interest  fteseart:!!  Group 
Oo«ntevirn  Legal  Services 
Women's  Centre 
Special  giants 


S   3.42S.666  S  1.469,155 


196.095 
63.753 
69.682 
60.863 
55.636 
33.501 
11.167 
3.000 


181.1/3 
?6,88S 
64.074 
58.084 
52.520 
31.512 
10504 
2.775 


S    3,540.582   S  1,946.6 


Salaries  arid  Benefits 


Schedule  2 
2006 


Staff 
Benefits 

Executive  ofl^ts 


223.519  S  229.522 
52  920  62.463 
52027  45.074 


Cash  fiows  frtsm  operating  activities 

104,851 

96,475 

Investing  activities 

Additions  to  property  and  equipment  and  cash  fioiA's  from  investing  activities 

(29,406) 

(21,827) 

Net  cha,nge  in  cash  during  the  year 

75  445 

76,648 

Cash,  beginning  of  year 

305.343 

238.695 

Cash,  end  of  year 

S      380,786  S 

305.343 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS'  UNION, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Notes  to  Financial  Statenr>ents 
Y«ar  ended  August  31 ..  2007 

1.  Nature  ol  organization 

The  Graduate  Students  Union-  University  of  Toronto  (the  "Union")  is  incorporated  under  the  Corporations 
Am  (Ontano)  as  a  noi-for-profti  organizaUon.  The  Union  was  established  xo  meet  tt»  needs  of  and  provide 
services  to  the  graduate  students  of  'he  University  of  Toronto. 

As  a  not-for-profit  organization,  ttw  Union  is  exempt  from  income  taxes  under  Part  I  of  the  income  Tax  Act. 

2.  Summary  of  significant  accounting  policies 

The  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  by  management  in  acordance  svith  Canadian  generally 
accepted  accountmg  prinapfes,  the  more  significant  of  which  are  outlined  tjelow 

Use  of  estimates 

The  preparation  of  finance!  statements  in  confomnrty  with  Canadian  generaliy  ^cepted  accounting  principtes 
requires  management  lo  make  estimates  and  a^mptions  lhat  affed  the  reported  amount  of  assets. 
iiat«Ht«s.  revenue  and  expenses  Actual  results  could  differ  from  ttiese  esitmaies. 

Rgv^ijf  reoqqnilion 

The  Union  follows  the  deferral  memod  of  accounting  whereby  externally  restncted  contributions  are  deferred 
and  recognized  as  revenue  m  the  pw«>d  in  wtitch  the  retaled  eii^enses  are  incun-ed, 


S 

338.366 

S  341.059 

House  Expeittes 

Schedules 

20O7 

2006 

Health  insurance  admtnistralion 

S 

56.780 

S  25.630 

Professional  teas 

22.641 

Handtiootr 

14.201 

14.200 

Student  conferences 

9.794 

7.425 

Travel  and  conferences 

9.447 

9.tS7 

General  ccuncfi  meetings 

8.467 

6.0O5 

Office  and  genera! 

645S 

5.056 

insurance 

5.899 

5.863 

Campaigns 

5.421 

4.870 

Photocopy  expenses 

5,420 

5.414 

Onentalton 

4.044 

3.297 

Elections 

3.457 

3,309 

Sundry  projects 

3.367 

957 

Telephone 

3.356 

2.620 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

3.085 

1.450 

Ccmmunicaticns 

3.062 

2.511 

Ouplicatjng  and  prinfeig 

3.045 

3.095 

Small  equipment 

2.880 

1,117 

Social  events 

2.306 

2.793 

Metropass  sales  conint>ution 

2.000 

1.500 

Gym  expenses 

1.674 

502 

Women's  caucus 

803 

794 

Sank  chaiges  and  interest 

387 

353 

Sut>scnptiorrs 

85 

435 

Secunly  monilonnq 

(21401 

2,136 

s 

176,139 

S  116,155 

Restaurant  and  Bar 

Schedule  4 

2007 

2006 

Iftturance 

8323 

$  8.388 

Repairs  and  maintenance 

1.S52 

1.S10 

Sundry 

771 

771 

Contract  reljale 

(2,940) 

(4,660! 

$        8106  $        6  ,109 
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Black-focused  schools  a  mistake 

School  board  needs  to  address  high  dropout  rates,  but  not  by  engraining  racial  difference  in  students 


It  should  not  come  as  a  revelation 
that  Toronto's  black  students  face 
challenges  that  other  young  people 
do  not.  It  is  estimated  that  at  16  years 
old,  more  than  half  of  this  city's 
young  black  males  have  fallen  be- 
hind in  school,  and  as  a  result,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  drop  out. 

In  one  way  or  another,  our  educa- 
tion system  is  failing  these  kids.  The 
situation  is  so  dire  that  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board  is  seriously 
considering  creating  "black-focused" 
schools  to  cater  specifically  to  the 
needs  of  the  city's  black  students. 
This  would  be  a  huge  mistake. 

Creating  "afrocentric"  schools  will 
only  entrench  the  cultural  barriers 
that  the  TDSB  is  looking  to  address. 
A  separate  school  system  will  divide 


-  EDITORIAL  ^ 

students  into  artificial  categories 
that  do  not  reflect  the  realities  of 
their  identities  or  backgrounds. 

The  idea  that  all  Toronto's  black 
people  share  a  common  heritage 
and  therefore  should  share  the  same 
education  is  ludicrous.  The  term  "Af- 
rican-Canadian" is  completely  inad- 
equate because  it  ignores  the  incred- 
ibly diverse  backgrounds  of  black 
people  in  this  city.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  people  from  Jamaica,  Zimba- 
bwe, France,  or  Halifax  share  the 
same  culture  simply  because  they 
have  the  same  skin  colour?  To  lump 
together  all  black  people  would  be 
to  accept  the  fundamental  basis  of 


all  racist  ideologies — that  culture 
is  essentially  biological.  That  what 
someone  believes,  or  how  someone 
acts  or  learns,  is  basically  ingrained 
in  their  genetic  lineage. 

The  TDSB  has  already  begun  pi- 
loting "afrocentric"  social  studies 
courses  to  teach  students  in  grades 
six,  seven,  and  eight  about  African 
culture.  Considering  Africa  is  a  conti- 
nent made  up  of  dozens  of  countries, 
thousands  of  language  groups,  and 
millions  of  people,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  "African 
culture."  Students  who  go  to  existing 
black-focused  schools  in  the  U.S.  are 
taught  Swahili  rituals.  This  seems 
ridiculous  when  one  considers  that 
most  black  Americans  trace  their 
lineage  to  West  or  Central  Africa,  not 


East  Africa,  where  Swahili  is  spoken. 
In  creating  an  "afrocentric"  curricu- 
lum, the  TDSB  seems  to  imply  that 
the  900  million  people  of  the  African 
continent  share  a  common  culture. 

The  belief  that  vague,  artificial 
categories  like  "African"  can  define 
an  individual  are  precisely  the  mis- 
conceptions that  put  black  students 
at  a  disadvantage.  Our  school  board 
should  not  reinforce  these  ideas. 

Proponents  of  black-focused 
schools  say  it  is  vital  to  teach  black 
students  that  black  people  in  this 
country  can  and  have  been  success- 
ful, that  they  can  contribute  to  soci- 
ety and  to  history  just  as  anyone  else 
can.  But  isn't  it  equally  important 
that  students  of  all  backgrounds 
learn  this  lesson?  Maybe  if  the  his- 


tory of  the  world's  numerous  black 
and  African  societies  were  better 
understood  by  everyone  in  Canada, 
our  teachers  wouldn't  be  so  quick  to 
dismiss  black  students  as  incapable. 

Our  schools  need  to  change.  They 
desperately  need  to  address  the  high 
dropout  rates  of  black  students,  but 
this  should  be  done  through  special- 
ized, community-sepcific  curricula, 
not  ones  based  solely  on  race  and  a 
vague  idea  of  "African  culture." 

All  members  of  society  contribute 
to  the  ideas  and  attitudes  that  hold 
these  students  back,  and  accord- 
ingly changes  should  come  to  every 
school  in  the  city.  We  all  need  to  learn 
that  "black"  or  "white"  or  "African" 
doesn't  adequately  describe  the  cul- 
ture, needs,  or  abilities  of  anyone. 


Our  man  in  Pakistan 


West's  support  of  Gen.  Musharraf's  regime  shows  the  "war  on  terror" 
isn't  really  about  promoting  democracy 


Adil  Syed 


The  "War  on  Terror"  is  touted  by  its 
proponents  as  an  epic  struggle  be- 
tween religious  fanaticism  and  secu- 
lar, democratic  civilization.  However, 
the  striking  lack  of  any  real  promotion 
of  democracy  in  the  West's  policy  in 
p£u-ts  of  the  Middle  East  brings  to  light 
the  inconsistency  between  bellicose 
rhetoric  and  political  reality. 

The  latest  example  is  the  West's 
response  to  Pcikistani  General  Pervez 
Musharraf's  imposition  of  emergency 
rule  on  Nov.  3.  Despite  arresting  thou- 
sands of  his  political  opponents  and 
forcibly  detaining  his  main  rival  in  her 
home,  the  West's  only  reaction  has 
remained  one  of  muted  protest.  This 
reflects  poorly  on  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  promote 
democracy  in  Pakistan,  a  country 
ravaged  by  a  petty  dictator  for  eight 
years.  Our  politicians'  cowardice  un- 
dermines the  bravery  of  Canadian 
troops  dying  in  Afghanistan  to  sup- 
port a  democratic  regime  that  is  faith- 
ful to  its  people. 

Pakistan  has  been  a  key  ally  in  the 


United  States'  campaign  in  Afghani- 
stan, developing  a  regime  that  has 
been  rewarded  handsomely.  In  fact, 
Musharraf's  very  survival  as  a  leader 
is  dependent  on  the  financial  support 
from  the  superpower.  Since  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  of  9/11,  Pakistan  has  re- 
ceived about  $10  billion  in  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  consisting  of  direct  cash  transfers 
that  are  not  subject  to  any  oversight.  It 
is  estimated  that  only  10  per  cent  goes 
towards  developmental  aid  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance — even  after  the 
devastating  earthquake  of  October 
2005  that  killed  some  75,000  people. 

It  must  be  understood  that  im- 
proving the  living  conditions  of  Paki- 
stani citizens,  particularly  those  in 
the  tribal  regions,  is  vitally  impor- 
tant in  the  struggle  against  reli- 
gious fundamentalism.  Musharraf's 
mismanagement  of  these  funds,  di- 
rected towards  increasing  literacy 
and  building  basic  infrastructure, 
contributes  to  the  hostility  of  these 
tribal  communities  towards  a  gov- 
ernment, and  its  Western  backers, 
that  shirks  off  any  responsibility  to 
improve  the  lives  of  its  citizens. 


It's  obvious  that  the  tin-pot  dictator- 
ship, to  satisfy  its  western  backers,  is 
contributing  only  the  bare  minimum 
to  the  NATO  mission  in  Afghanistan. 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  pitiful 
state  of  Pakistan's  80,000  strong  Fron- 
tier Corp,  often  equipped  with  little 
more  than  "sandals  and  bolt-action  ri- 
fles," whilst  the  enemy  carries  AK-47s 
and  RPGs.  It  is  little  wonder  that  near- 
ly 300  of  these  ragtag  soldiers  were 
captured  by  thirty  Taliban  fighters 
without  firing  a  single  shot  earlier  this 
year.  The  vast  majority  of  the  military 
aid  provided  to  Pakistan  is  spent  on 
big-ticket  items  such  as  harpoon  mis- 
siles designed  to  sink  warships,  F-16 
fighter  jets,  and  howitzers  that  have  to 
be  towed  into  position;  none  of  these 
weapons  are  used  to  root  out  the  mili- 
tants within  Pakistan's  borders,  and 
have  been  purchased  with  another 
target  in  mind:  Pakistan's  traditional 
enemy,  a  democratic  India. 

The  real  danger  of  supporting 
Musharraf  at  this  juncture,  espe- 
cially when  Pakistan's  middle  class 
is  adamantly  resisting  his  dictatorial 
authority,  is  to  potentially  nurture  a 


President  Musharraf  says  he's  defending  the  country  from  Islamic  militants,  but  thousands 
of  peaceful  protesters  have  been  beaten  and  arrested  since  Nov.  3. 


whole  new  generation  of  disenfran- 
chised youth,  ones  who  resent  the 
West's  support  of  the  tyrant  who 
oppresses  them.  Ordinary  people 
across  the  world  notice  the  hy- 
pocrisy in  play  even  if  we  in  North 
America  pay  little  attention  to  it. 
This  double  standard  damages  the 
credibility  of  the  West  and  hinders 
our  ability  to  promote  democratic 
ideals  elsewhere.  What  keeps  the 
leaders  of  the  Burmese  junta  from 
validating  their  regime  on  the  basis 
of  this  inconsistency? 

One  only  has  to  look  back  a  few 
decades  to  see  how  this  scenario  will 
play  out.  Iran's  Islamic  Revolution  of 


1979  stemmed  from  over  two  decades 
of  American  support  for  the  Shah, 
who  brutally  oppressed  his  people. 
Repeating  this  mistake  with  nuclear- 
armed  Pakistan  will  undoubtedly  have 
graver  consequences.  As  long  as  the 
West  aids  Musharraf  in  denying  the 
country's  people  their  rights,  we  are 
set  on  a  very  dangerous  course.  The 
Middle  East's  moderate  majority,  not 
its  military  dictators,  needs  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  West.  Failure  to  do  so 
risks  the  ascendance  of  extremism  as 
the  only  political  vehicle  left  available 
to  the  oppressed.  In  the  epic  struggle 
that  dominates  our  generation,  the 
forces  of  rationality  must  triumph. 
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Pedalling  in  the  right  direction 

New  plans  from  City  Hall  show  Toronto  might  be  finally  getting  serious  about  cycling 


Alex  Gatien 


The  City  of  Toronto  recently  released 
a  report  examining  the  possibility 
of  an  east-west  bicycle  route  along 
Bloor-Danforth.  This  is  an  exciting 
possibility,  but  unfortunately  it's  also 
a  chance  to  continue  the  lacklustre 
design  of  bicycle  infrastructure  in  our 
city.  Toronto  needs  an  east-west  route, 
but  is  Bloor  the  ideal  solution? 

Bicycle  lanes  on  major  streets  are 
generally  contentious,  and  often 
of  dubious  value.  The  College  and 
Davenport  bike  lanes  are  excellent 
examples  of  poorly  planned  bicycle 
infrastructure.  On  both  streets,  the 
parking  lanes  are  so  narrow  that 
even  when  parked  snugly  against 
the  curb,  an  exiting  passenger  will 
certainly  give  a  door  prize  to  any 
cyclist  unlucky  enough  to  be  rid- 
ing by.  College  Street  in  particular 
is  frequently  filled  with  delivery  ve- 
hicles and  parked  cars,  to  the  point 
where  the  lanes  become  useless. 

I've  heard  many  cyclists  argue  for 
increased  enforcement  to  prevent  bike 
lanes  from  being  blocked.  This  argu- 
ment seems  strange  to  me.  It's  plainly 
obvious  that  increased  enforcement 
won't  stop  cars  from  idling  in  the  bike 
lane,  just  as  the  thousands  of  parking 
tickets  handed  out  every  year  don't 
stop  people  from  parking  illegally.  Of 
course  they  may  discourage  it,  but  in- 
creased enforcement  only  alleviates 
the  problem,  instead  of  solving  it.  Seg- 
regated bicycle  lanes  are  the  only  real 
way  to  keep  bike  lanes  clear.  Montreal 
has  learned  this  lesson:  many  of  its 
bicycle  lanes  are  physically  separate 
from  car  traffic  and  often  feature  their 
own  traffic  signals. 


Major  streets  are  not  necessarily 
ideal  sites  for  bike  lanes.  Vancouver 
has  constructed  bike  routes  on  quiet- 
er streets  parallel  to  major  thorough- 
fares, giving  cyclists  a  convenient 
route  away  from  car  traffic.  With  this 
in  mind,  bike  lanes  along  Harbord  and 
Wellesley  might  be  the  ideal  solution 
for  the  downtown  area.  Bike  lanes 
could  be  created  on  Bloor's  east  and 
west  extensions. 

Whatever  the  plan,  radical  chang- 
es need  to  be  made  to  Toronto's 
bike  infrastructure.  The  mysterious 
gap  in  Harbord's  bike  lane  between 
Bathurst  and  Spadina  is  a  typical 
indicator  that  the  city  is  not  serious 
about  accommodating  cyclists  with 
a  coherent  network.  Bloor  West  until 
Ossington  is  not  nearly  as  congested 
and  much  of  the  Danforth  already 
possesses  a  yellow-lined  "no  man's 
land"  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  which 
could  provide  space  for  bike  lanes  if 
moved  to  the  side. 

One  easy  step  the  city  could  take 
to  improve  conditions  for  cyclists  is 
a  drastic  improvement  of  its  signed 
routes — quiet  streets  designated 
as  bike  routes  which  sound  good 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  fall  short 
of  their  potential.  On  a  recent  trip 
to  San  Francisco,  1  visited  Berkeley 
and  saw  their  Bicycle  Boulevard 
network,  which  implements  the 
principle  much  more  effectively. 

Instead  of  ascribing  meaningless 
numbers  to  the  routes  as  we've  done 
in  Toronto,  Berkeley  has  taken  the 
common-sense  approach  and  simply 
named  them  after  the  streets  they  run 
on.  In  place  of  dinky  signs  indicating 
a  signed  route,  Berkeley's  streets  fea- 
ture large  cyclist  outlines  painted  on 


the  road,  along  with  coherent  signage. 
This  not  only  reminds  drivers  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  bikes,  but  also  eases 
navigation  for  cyclists.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco itself,  many  streets  have  signs 
reminding  drivers  that  cyclists  have 
the  right  to  a  full  lane  and  to  change 
lanes  to  pass. 

Thankfully,  Toronto's  bikers  will 
soon  have  a  dedicated,  member- 
ship-funded advocacy  organization 
to  press  the  city  to  implement  bike- 
friendly  measures.  The  brainchild 
of  David  Meslin,  the  founder  of  the 
Toronto  Public  Space  Committee, 
the  Toronto  Cyclists  Union  will 
launch  next  June.  A  so-called  "CAA 
for  bikes"  will  provide  its  members 
with  services  such  as  roadside  as- 
sistance, but  its  primary  mission 
will  be  to  lobby  city  councillors  to 
make  changes  in  their  wards. 

Ultimately,  any  bike  lane  on  a  ma- 
jor street  is  better  than  no  bike  lane 
at  all,  but  the  city  must  become  more 
creative  and  dedicated  in  its  instal- 
lation of  bicycle  infrastructure.  City 
Hall  also  needs  to  recognize  that  mea- 
sures to  encourage  cycling  and  walk- 
ing will  come  at  the  expense  of  cars. 
And  that's  a  good  thing,  considering 
a  recent  report  by  the  Toronto  officer 
of  health  found  that  440  Torontonians 
die  every  year  from  car  pollution. 
Unless  the  city  seriously  changes  its 
attitude  towards  cyclists,  superficial 
changes  will  only  create  the  illusion 
of  safety  while  continuing  the  destruc- 
tive, auto-centric  status  quo. 

Alex  Gatien  is  the  coordinator  of 
Bikechain,  U  ofT's  free,  educational 
bicycle  repair  facility. 


In  cyclist-friendly  Berkeley,  California,  bike  routes  are  clearly  marked  on  roads 


*  LETTERS  ^ 


What  I  want  from  our 
new  Student  Commons 

Usable,  public  space  should  be  the  first  priority  says  MATT  MCGEACHY 


Well  folks,  the  referendum  on 
the  new  UTSU  student  centre 
passed.  If  you  voted  "no,"  like  me, 
you  may  be  disappointed.  But  hey, 
that's  democracy  for  ya.  Now  the 
question  is,  since  we're  going  to 
pay  for  this  shiny  new  building  for 
the  next  50  years,  what  do  we  want 
from  it? 

That  answer  will  be  different  de- 
pending on  whom  you  bother  ask- 
ing. But  there  are  a  number  of  ideas 
that  our  students'  union  should 
think  about. 

Whatever  happens  and  whatever 
gets  included,  the  centre  must  em- 
phasize public  space.  That  means 
a  big,  open  design.  I'm  thinking  of 
a  well-lit,  well-furnished  central 
space  that  takes  up  the  entire  first 
floor  of  the  building.  Think  of  how 
pleasant  the  Toronto  Reference  Li- 
brary is  when  you  first  walk  in:  a 
small  pond  (not  a  bad  idea  for  the 
student  centre,  now  that  I  mention 
it)  and  natural  light  pouring  in  from 
overhead.  Let's  face  it,  who  doesn't 
look  better  in  the  sun? 


The  centre  should  emphasize  us- 
able spaces,  not  just  study  spaces. 
If  I  want  to  study,  I'll  go  to  Robarts 
and  lock  myself  in  that  durigeon 
for  three  hours.  But  if  1  want  to  re- 
hearse, or  play  a  game  of  snooker, 
I  want  to  come  here.  The  focus 
should  be  on  spaces  that  can  be 
used  to  perform:  soundproofed 
studios  with  pianos  in  tune;  maybe 
even  a  dance  floor  with  a  barre 
and  mirror.  Or  how  about  a  studio 
for  visual  artists  as  well?  All  these 
things  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

The  centre  should  NOT  be  an 
athletic  facility.  We  already  have 
Hart  House  and  the  AC — there  is 
no  need  to  clutter  up  space  with  ex- 
ercise equipment  and  sweaty  bod- 
ies. The  design  and  function  of  this 
building  should  focus  on  relaxation 
and  repose,  not  pumping  iron. 

Under  no  circumstances  should 
UTSU  or  any  other  political  group 
be  given  office  space  in  the  centre. 
You  all  already  got  what  you  want- 
ed, no  need  to  rub  it  in  my  face  ev- 


ery time  I  try  to  hang  out  there.  So 
don't  even  think  about  it.  1  want  you 
to  stay  in  the  building  you  are  in 
now,  where  1  can  keep  a  close  eye. 

The  centre  should  be,  above  all 
things,  beautiful.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  place  to  go  and  unwind  and  com- 
miserate with  our  fellow  students,  it 
should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Don't 
worry  about  breaking  new  ground 
by  copying  the  ROM's  Crystal.  In- 
stead, find  a  design  that  brings  in 
natural  light  and  uses  elegant  ma- 
terials to  convey  the  importance  of 
this  facility.  Beauty  is  so  often  rat- 
ed below  functionality.  The  result 
is  usually  something  like  Robarts, 
which  as  I  believe  I  already  made 
clear,  feels  like  a  prison.  But  if  the 
building  conveys  beauty,  people 
will  want  to  go  there  and  spend 
time  in  it.  Even  people  who,  like 
me,  voted  against  this  project. 

These  are  just  a  few  ideas  to 
consider.  Oh,  one  last  thing — if  it's 
going  to  be  24-hours,  you'd  better 
have  coffee  and  cigarettes.  Certified 
organic  and  fair-trade,  of  course. 


Re-do  the 
referendum 

The  UTSU/SAC/CFS  approach  to 
elections  and  referenda  is,  as  the  edi- 
torial suggests  ("U  of  T^s  democratic 
sham"  Nov.  8,  p.4),  to  treat  them  as 
an  obstacle  on  the  road  to  their  own 
Utopian  view  of  the  university.  It  is 
worth  considering  that  in  almost 
every  contest  in  the  last  seven  years 
the  same  loosely  affiliated  group, 
stretching  back  to  Alex  Kerner  and 
continuing  through  Paul  Bretscher 
and  the  current  Your  Team  execu- 
tive (all  of  whom  have,  as  far  as  1 
know,  had  the  best  intentions  and 
who  have  done  some  excellent 
work  for  students),  has  managed  to 
secure  exactly  the  result  they  want. 
Whatever  the  tactics  used,  this  is 
definitely  a  problem. 

In  the  most  recent  referendum, 
having  been  told  by  the  U  of  T  police 
that  they  could  not  control  oppos- 
ing voices,  the  election  officials  (not 
just  "advocates")  continued  to  follow 
"No"  side  campaigners  around 
campus,  tearing  down  their  posters. 
There  are  many  more  examples 
of  the  student  union's  more-than- 
questionable  tactics.  Whatever  their 
intentions,  UTSU  did  not  run  this 
referendum  fairly. 

It  is  possible  for  UTSU  to  salvage 
the  SC  issue  by  running  another, 
more  fair,  referendum.  Whether  they 
do  will  reveal  their  true  attitude  to 
democracy. 

Mark  Graham 


Quebec's  culture 
should  be  preserved 

I  disagree  with  Beth  Heffernan's 
piece  on  Quebec's  enforcement  of  the 
French  language  among  immigrants 
("Immigrants:  Say  au  revoir  to  your 
home  culture"  Nov.  5,  p.  8).  If  some- 
one has  made  the  choice  to  immigrate 
to  Quebec,  it  is  because  they  see  it  as 
a  valuable  opportunity.  Prospective 
immigrants  are  well-informed  that 
Quebec  is  a  primarily  francophone 
province  and  if  they  are  truly  op- 
posed to  learning  French,  they  might 
as  well  settle  in  any  of  the  other  dozen 
provinces  or  territories.  Heffernan 
suggests  that  the  Quebec  government 
should  offer  free  French  lessons  to  its 
immigrants.  In  fact,  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment already  offers  such  courses 
free  of  charge,  in  a  variety  of  formats 
as  well  as  times  of  day.  They  can  even 
be  done  online  or  in  one's  country  of 
origin.  Quebec  possesses  a  rich  and 
unique  culture,  so  why,  if  Canada  is 
meant  to  be  celebrating  multicultural- 
ism,  should  we  favour  the  wilful  dis- 
solution of  Francophone  culture? 

Rachel  Paris 

The  Varsitymh^mss,  letters  from  our 
readers.  Send  letters  (250  words  max.) 
with  your  full  name  &  phone  number  tO: 

opinions@thevarsity.ca 

Opinions  submissions 
are  also  welcome. 
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Freshly  Pressed 


JORDAN  BIMM,  BARBARA  KOWALSKI  &  BARTHOLOMEW  RICHARDS 

tell  you  what  to  rock  and  what  to  not 


//EDITOR'S  PICK 
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Apache  Beat  -  Tropics 
(Summer  Lovers  Unlimited) 


In  existence  for  barely  a  year, 
NYC's  Apache  Beat  first  caught 
my  attention  back  in  March  when 
they  played  an  impassioned  set 
at  Keith  Hamilton's  Fitter  Patter 
Festival.  Since  then,  the  quintet 
has  received  praise  in  the  British 
press,  toured  Europe  and — just 
last  week — dropped  their  first 
record,  the  Tropics  seven-inch. 
Founded  by  stylish  and  command- 
ing front-woman  llirjana  Alushaj 
and  dapper  guitarist  Philip  Aceto, 
Apache  Beat  came  together  with 
the  addition  of  drummer  Neil 
Westgate,  bassist  Mike  Dos  San- 
tos, and  Christina  Aceto  on  syn- 
thesizer to  create  music  that  they 
describe  as  "dark,  destructive 
and  beautiful."  Without  a  doubt, 
they  do  that  here  on  A-side  "Trop- 
ics." Apparently-disjointed  per- 
cussion and  guitars  are  artfully  melded  by  oozing  synths,  writhing  bass  riffs,  and  feverish  vocals 
rapt  in  lament  and  wide-eyed  admonition.  To  reclaim  my  own  label,  which  was  shamelessly  lifted 
by  NME  to  describe  Apache  Beat,  "Tropics"  is  storm  pop  at  its  definitive  best.  But  it  doesn't  stop 
there.  Flip  the  beautifully  designed  single  over,  and  discover  the  equally  praise-worthy  B-side 
"Your  Powers  are  Magic."  Less  spastic  than  "Tropics,"  this  track  retains  the  band's  signature  pop- 
noir  aesthetic  and  introduces  it  to  prepossessing,  almost-orchestral,  delay-heavy  guitar  work. 
From  it  a  number  of  awe-inspiring  moments  arise:  the  introduction  of  the  synth  line  in  the  second 
verse,  the  rising  and  releasing  tension  in  Alushaj's  vocals,  and  the  amazing,  almost  mathy  interac- 
tion between  the  percussion  and  guitars  make  me  think  that  their  powers  are  magic.  The  result  is 
a  very  unique  song  that  melodically  could  actually  pass  as  a  dark,  modern,  Christmas  carol.  It's 
not  often  that  veritable  creative  forces  and  pure  musicianship  are  this  in-step  with  each  other. 
Buy  Tropics  and  add  Apache  Beat  to  your  favourite  music  before  they  breeze  through  their  way- 
too-limited  pressing  of  500  copies. 
—JORDAN  BIMM 


Rating:  VVVVv 


//BUZZ  ALERT 
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Black  Kids  -  wizard  ofAhhhs  (Independent) 

While  their  name  has  prompted  people  to  label  them  ev- 
erything from  genius  to  controversial.  Black  Kids  certainly 
didn't  settle  on  their  moniker  to  slip  past  the  mainstream. 
First  noticed  at  the  Athens  Popfest  in  Georgia  back  in  Au- 
gust, the  young  quintet  from  Jacksonville,  Florida  have 
been  catapulted  into  the  indie-rock  strato-blogosphere  on 
the  strength  of  their  energetic  live  show  and  this  lo-fi  EP, 
which  is  available  for  free  on  their  website  (blackkidsmusic. 
com).  Comparisons  to  The  Cure,  Arcade  Fire,  and  the  Go! 
Team  are  certainly  evident  here,  but  there  are  also  flashes 
of  Hard-Fi,  Hefner  ("Hurricane  Jane"),  and  New  Order  ("I'm 
Not  Gonna  Teach  Your  Boyfriend  How  to  Dance  With  You") 
on  Wizard.  In  fact,  "I'm  Not  Gonna  Teach"  is  the  centre  of  the 
EP.  Its  insanely  catchy  melody  and  start-and-stop  choruses 
exemplify  the  Black  Kids'  sound  and  will  be  stuck  in  your 
head,  screaming  for  another  play  day  after  day  (seriously). 
While  all  four  tracks  have  the  hooks  to  qualify  as  potential 
hits,  the  production  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired — 
and  hopefully  something  to  be  fulfilled  once  these  wiz  kids 
hit  up  a  real  studio.— JB 


Rating:  VVVV\ 
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SOUlive  -  No  Place  Like  Soul  (StaxRecords) 

After  almost  10  years  in  the  music  business,  New  York's  Soulive  is  still 
going  strong  with  their  eighth  album,  No  Place  Like  Soul.  Originally  a  trio, 
the  band  has  undergone  some  major  changes  since  their  last  record, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  new  member  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  vocals  into  their  instrumental  repertoire.  The  result:  a  brand  new 
sound  and  energy  from  one  of  the  most  original  soul-funk  bands  out 
there.  Blending  a  variety  of  genres  including  soul,  reggae,  rock,  and  even 
a  little  Motown,  this  album  is  truly  indicative  of  a  group  that  loves  mak- 
ing music  through  and  through.  On  the  upbeat  side,  tracks  like  "Don't 
Tell  Me"  and  "One  of  Those  Days"  reflect  a  talent  for  creating  a  feeling  of 
liveliness  and  energy  in  the  studio,  whereas  slower  tracks  "Mary"  and 
"Callin"'  open  up  a  more  mature  and  smooth  side  of  the  group.  Overall, 
No  Place  Like  Soul  not  only  proves  the  credibility  of  Soulive  as  a  band, 
but  also  keeps  the  genre  of  soul  alive  and  refreshed. — BARBARA  KOWALSKI 

Rating:  VVVV^ 

Jay-Z  —American  Gangster  (Roc-A-Fella) 

Jay-Z  is  back,  again.  Only  a  year  after  his  much-publicized  "comeback" 
(translate:  big  letdown)  album  Kingdom  Come,  Jay-Z  is  trying  to  get  his 
street  cred  back  with  American  Gangster,  a  concept  album  inspired  by  the 
film  of  the  same  name.  When  it  was  announced  about  a  month  ago,  Hova 
assured  his  fans  this  would  be  up  there  with  Reasonable  Doubt,  his  first,  and 
best,  album. 

Is  it  that  great?  No,  but  nor  is  it  terrible:  it's  merely  decent.  Diddy  and  the 
Hitmen  handle  the  bulk  of  production — which  is  both  good  and  bad.  Their 
beats  have  a  consistent  '70s  blaxploitation  sound  that  fits  the  theme  of  the 
album,  but  some  tracks  are  clearly  better  than  others.  The  desperation  of 
"Pray"  bangs,  but  the  celebration  track  "Party  Life"  finds  the  crew  bored  and 
listless.  Much  better  is  the  exuberance  on  the  Just  Blaze-produced  "Ignorant 
Shit,"  which  features  a  better-than-average  verse  from  Beanie  Sigel.  Also 
good  is  the  price-of-success  track  "Fallin'."  Unfortunately,  the  over-amplified 
organ  beat  on  "Success"  ruins  the  goodwill  of  an  awesome  Nas  verse. 

But  how  does  Jay-Z  stand  up  to  all  of  this?  He's  OK.  His  flow  has  deterio- 
rated to  the  point  where  it  will  never  measure  up  to  his  Reasonable  Doubt 
high-water  mark,  but  he  does  get  some  good  lines  in.  He  can  go  from  almost 
great  ("Chef,  guess  what  I  cooked?  /  Baked  a  lot  of  bread,  but  kept  it  off  the 
books")  to  broken  and  irritating  ("If  it  wasn't  for  the  crime  that  1  was  in  /  But 
1  wouldn't  be  the  guy  that  rhymes  it  is  that  I'm  in")  in  a  single  song.  The  worst 
part  of  the  album  by  far  is  "Hello  Brooklyn  2.0,"  the  ill-conceived  collabora- 
tion with  It  Rapper  Lil'  Wayne,  which  is  just  awful  on  all  accounts.  While  the 
good  outweighs  the  bad  most  of  the  time,  it  would  be  better  if  Hova  actu- 
ally, you  know,  wrote  his  lyrics  down  every  once  in  a  while. — BARTHOLOMEW 
RICHARDS 


Rating:  VVVW 


The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third 

'4^ 


You  know  the  play  that 
Shakespeare  wrote. 
Now  see  the  original. 


Studio  Theatre 

4  Glen  Morris  Street  ^ 
(between  Spadlna  &  fluron  /'  1st  ncrn  _  j 

Thursday  -  Saturday,  November  i5  -  1 7,  2007  «  8  p.m. 
Thursday  -  Saturday,  November  22  -  24  •  8  p.m. 
Sunday,  November  18  «  2:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  November  25  «  2:00  p.m. 


^resented  by  PLS  and 

;he  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drana 

Lini\  ersit\'  of  Toronto) 


V,ox  office:  416-978-7986  •  Tickets  S20  •  Students  SIO  •  Seniors  SIS 


2  Can  Dine 
Breakfast  for 


$598 

^■^r    (plus  tax)' 


m. 

I'm  lovin'  itc 


'On  piesentation  of  this  coupon,  buy  any  two  (2)  McGriddles*,  Breakfast  Burritos,  Breakfast  Bagel  or  McMuffin*  breakfast  sandwiches, 
two  '9i  Ha<,h  f^ii.'.vnfi  Si  If  I  two  (2)  small  coffees  for  only  $5.98  (plus  tax).  Product  availability  varies  by  reEtaiirant.  Rease  present  this 
-it  only  dunrig  breakfast  hours.  LIMIT  ONE  COUPON  PER  CUSTOMER,  PER  VtSfT.  NOT  VALID  WITH 
:JASH  VALUE-  Valid  only  at  purlicipating  McDonald's'  reataurarrla  in  Toronto.  North  York,  Scarborough  and 
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Lecture  Theatre 


U  of  T's  own  Hannah  Moscovitch  mounts  her  new  play  East  of  Berlin  at  the  Tarragon 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Hannah  Moscovitch  is  not  your  typical  English 
specialist.  While  daylighting  as  a  student  at  U 
of  T,  she  has  also  managed  to  cultivate  a  styl- 
ish and  cerebral  body  of  theatrical  work.  The 
Ottawa  native — who  originally  trained  as  an  ac- 
tor at  the  National  Theatre  School — has  a  busy 
year  ahead  of  her.  Her  latest  play,  East  of  Berlin, 
is  currently  enjoying  a  successful  run  at  the 
iconic  Tarragon  Theatre,  and  in  the  new  year. 
Factory  Theatre  will  present  a  double-bill  of  her 
two  past  Summerworks  hits,  The  Russian  Play 
and  Essay.  The  Varsity  slipped  into  a  vacant  UC 
lecture  hall  to  hear  what  this  fascinating  writer 
has  to  say  about  her  first  season-programmed 
production,  what  it's  like  to  watch  a  play  evolve 
in  rehearsal,  and  which  U  of  T  classes  have 
made  her  think. 

Settling  into  the  back  row  of  molded-plas- 
tic  seats  in  UC161,  Moscovitch  apologizes  for 
seeming  a  little  tired.  It's  no  wonder;  last  night 
was  the  opening  of  East  of  Berlin  after  weeks  of 
rehearsal.  "Well,"  she  says  sheepishly,  "we  went 
through  most  of  a  bottle  of  Scotch  during  the 
show — so  maybe  that  has  something  to  do  with 
it."  Despite  this  admission,  her  green  eyes  are 
sharp  as  a  tack,  as  are  her  answers. 

"It's  fantasy-fulfillment,"  she  says  when  asked 
how  the  whole  page-to-stage  process  is  affect- 
ing her.  "It's  been  a  really  positive  experience. 
You  often  hear  that  when  you  move  to  an  es- 
tablished theatre  that  there  are  a  lot  of  compro- 
mises the  artist  has  to  make.  That  hasn't  been 
my  experience  at  all  at  the  Tarragon.  There 
were  many  writing  discoveries  that  were  made 
during  the  four-week  rehearsal  process — it  re- 
ally was  such  a  collaboration  between  all  of 
us.  For  instance,  there's  a  scene  on  the  ramp  at 
Auschwitz  done  in  total  silence.  That  was  some- 
thing that  myself  and  the  director,  Alisa  Palmer, 
had  to  figure  out  together." 

Developed  within  the  2006-2007  Tarragon 
Playwright's  Unit,  East  of  Berlin  has  been  a  year 
in  creation,  from  first  draft  to  the  production 
onstage  now.  "1  pitched  something  completely 
different  to  [artistic  director]  Richard  Rose." 

So,  what  is  East  of  Berlin  about,  and  where  did 
it  originate  if  not  from  the  initial  pitch? 

"What  led  me  to  the  topic  was  a  series  of  in- 
terviews with  the  children  of  Nazis.  One  book 
was  called  Legacy  of  Silence,  and  the  other  was 
called  Bom  Guilty.  It  wasn't  just  the  content  that 
interested  me.  What  got  me  was  that  the  inter- 
views were  conducted  by  Jews.  The  context 
was  fascinating.  Often  these  children  of  Nazis 
had  quite  specifically  wanted  to  do  the  inter- 
view because  they  knew  the  interviewer  was 
Jewish.  That  became  the  subtext,  and  often,  the 
text  of  the  interview." 

Hannah  goes  on  to  explain  about  how  bro- 
ken by  their  parents'  guilt  the  interview  sub- 
jects seemed.  As  she  talks  about  these  cases, 
it's  hard  to  imagine  children  being  born  in 
Germany.  1941.  Obviously,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  destruction  and  "resettling"  of  Hitler's 
Germany,  there  would  be  birth.  It  seems  like 
that  paradox  is  what  led  Hannah  to  this  un- 
settling material  and  inspired  her  to  shape  it 
into  a  cohesive  story. 

East  of  Berlin  is  a  three-hander,  presented 
by  a  young  man  raised  in  Paraguay  after  the 
Second  World  War.  His  father  was  not  only  a 
Nazi,  but  also  a  doctor  at  Auschwitz  whose 
"treatments"  were  the  stuff  of  nightmares.  The 
other  two  characters  are  a  childhood  friend, 
Hermann,  and  a  Jewish  woman  named  Sarah 
Kleinman. 

"Half  the  play  takes  place  in  Paraguay,  and 
then  shifts  to  West  Berlin  in  the  1960s.  The 
phrase  'East  of  Berlin'  is  a  euphemism  for 
Auschwitz,  and  that  euphemism  went  into  the 
language  of  Berlin  Jews  during  the  war — 'to  go 
east'  became  a  code  for  going  to  your  death." 

The  research  necessary  to  support  her  sub- 
ject matter  was  daunting,  but  Moscovitch  found 
herself  up  to  the  task.  "Once  I  started,  1  realized 
there  was  so  much  I  didn't  know  about.  What  it 
would  have  been  like  to  live  in  a  Nazi  enclave 
in  1960s  Paraguay?  Then  there  w£is  the  equally 


Rising  Toronto  playwright  (and  U  of  T  student)  Hannah 
Moscovitch  discusses  her  newest  play  East  of  Berlin. 


difficult  task  of  returning  to  the  other  side  of 
the  story,  which  has  taken  on  almost  mythical 
proportions.  1  read  about  myself — because  I 
had  to — my  history  with  regard  to  the  Holo- 
caust. That's  the  backdrop." 

The  comfort  Moscovitch  found  from  reading 
about  the  suffering  in  the  concentration  camps 
is  remarkable.  "I  would  end  up  on  the  street- 
car reading  The  Nazi  Doctors,  or  Psychology  of 
Genocide — y'know,  one  of  those  books  with 
huge  letters  on  the  front."  She  laughs,  describ- 
ing the  looks  commuters  gave  her.  "But  I've 
certainly  had  moments,  when  watching  it  up 
on  stage  where  I've  thought  'what  possessed 
me  to  write  about  this?'" 

Currently,  Moscovitch  is  taking  a  semester 
off  so  that  she  can  concentrate  on  her  writing. 
Still,  I'm  interested  to  know  which  U  of  T  cours- 
es may  have  informed  her  creative  work. 

"The  education  here  is  so  astonishingly 
good.  One  of  the  best  things  is  just  being  taught 
to  think  critically.  The  grounding  in  great  sys- 
tems of  thought — like  the  first-year  philosophy 
survey  course,  or  contemporary  literary  criti- 
cism, and  particularly  the  American  literature 
course  with  Professor  Paul  Downes — 1  found 
that  really  influenced  my  thinking.  There  were 
lots  of  them — but  those  ones  really  stand  out. 
It's  amazing  how  your  mind  just  will  not  do 
things  unless  you've  trained  it  to.  We  call  it  in- 
telligence, but  I  believe  it's  really  just  training 
our  minds  to  work  a  certain  way.  In  that  first- 
year  philosophy  class,  reading  David  Hume — 
the  need  to  take  responsibility  for  your  beliefs. 
That  was  definitely  important  for  me. 

"I  think  that  if  anything,  coming  to  U  of  T  as 
an  artist  already,  you  bring  a  certain  irrever- 
ence that  makes  things  a  bit  more  accessible. 
There's  something  about  being  an  artist  in  the 
presence  of  art — you  recognize  that  Shake- 
speare is  unfinished.  The  director  finishes  it. 
It's  finished  by  the  production.  There's  a  dif- 
ferent angle  into  it.  You  bring  that  to  the  class- 
room." 

East  of  Berlin  continues  at  the  Tarragon 
Theatre  Extra  Space  until  November  25,  2007. 
Student  tickets  are  available  for  $18. 


OPIRG-Toronto  Deadline  for  Refunds: 

November  29, 2007  by  6pm. 


OPIRG-Toronto  is  a  campus-based  non-profit  organisation  with 
a  mandate  for  research,  education  and  action  on  issues  of 
social  and  environmental  justice.  We  are  part  of  an  international 
network  of  Public  Interest  Research  Groups  (PIRGs),  including 
10  others  in  Ontario.  While  OPIRG  is  best  known  for  our 
environmental  work  and  related  research,  the  majority  of  our 
projects  actually  focus  on  a  wide  variety  of  social,  economic, 
human  rights  and  anti-oppression  issues.  OPIRG-Toronto  is 
deeply  committed  to  anti-racism  and  breaking  down  ALL 
barriers  of  oppression. 

We  are  entirely  student  and  community  funded,  as  each  student 
pays  a  refundable  fee  as  part  of  their  incidental  fees.  If  you  are 
interested  in  getting  your  student  refund  from  OPIRG-Toronto, 
please  bring  your  student  card  along  with  a  copy  of  your  07- 
08  financial  records  from  ROSI  to  the  OPIRG-Toronto  Office  by 
Thursday,  November  29  at  6pm. 
Full-time  graduate  students  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $5.00 
and  Undergraduate  Students  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $1.00. 
We  are  located  inside  the  North  Borden  Building  at  563  Spadina 
Avenue,  Suite  101  and  are  open  from  Monday  to  Thursday 
between  11am-6pm. 
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MEKHALA  GUNARATNE  looks  at  purple  loosestrife, 
a  beautiful  flowering  plant  that  is  quickly  taking 
over  and  destroying  the  wetlands  of  Ontario 


SABRINA  ADAIVISKI  investigates  European  frog-bit, 
an  aquatic  weed  that  is  clogging  up  the  waterways 
of  the  St.  Lawrence 


PRETTY  IN  PINK  (AND  PURPLE):  Planted  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  flower,  purple  loosestrife 
seeds  can  escape  and  establish  themselves  in  fragile  wetland  ecosytems. 


Aggressively  invading  Ontario's  wet- 
land regions,  purple  loosestrife's 
damage  is  beautiful,  yet  devastating. 
Although  admittedly  an  aesthetically 
pleasing  plant,  its  destructive  and 
dominant  nature  has  earned  it  a  spot 
on  Canada's  top-five  invasive  species 
list,  making  the  flower  a  significant  bio- 
logical priority.  This  one-  to  two-metre 
tall  "marsh  monster"  leaves  a  trail  of 
destruction  with  serious  consequences 
for  the  local  environment — and  we  may 
already  be  unknowing  accomplices. 

Native  to  Eurasia,  purple  loosestrife 
(Lythrum  salicaria,  from  the  family  Lythra- 
ceae)  was  introduced  to  North  America 
from  European  ships  in  the  1800s  as  a 
medicinal  herb,  used  to  treat  bleeding, 
ulcers,  diarrhea,  and  dysentery. 

Upon  arrival,  the  plants  spread  quick- 
ly across  Canada,  populating  their  pre- 
ferred habitat;  freshwater  lakes,  river 
shores,  and  marshlands.  As  a  result, 
growth  of  these  purple-pink 
Icausing  water  flow  disruptions 
istic  declines  in  biodiversity  in 
many  of  Ontario's  wetlands. 

Identified  by  its  uniquely-shaped  square 
stem,  each  purple  loosestrife  plant  can 
produce  as  many  as  30  rigid  stalks  from 
a  central,  woody  root  mass  that  grows  8.5 
inches  each  year.  Surrounded  by  clusters 
of  leaves  and  ravishing  pink  and  purple 
flowers,  this  weedy  species  makes  for  an 
attractive  ornamental  garden  plant.  Gar- 
den strains  of  purple  loosestrife — com- 
monly known  as  Morden  Pink,  Morden 
Gleam  or  Dropmore  Purple — are  usually 
sold  in  packets  of  wildflower  seeds.  Un- 
witting gardeners  may  grow  this  invasive 
species  in  backyards  and  contribute  to  its 
survival  and  spread. 


^^^^ 


Strains  originally  thought  to  be  sterile 
may  not  be,  according  to  recent  scientif- 
ic research.  An  experiment  in  Manitoba 
showed  that  after  six  months  of  cultivat- 
ing the  strain  known  as  Morden  Pink, 
each  plant  produced  an  abundance  of 
"garden  escape"  seeds  in  ideal  condition 
for  germination. 

Purple  loosestrife  has  the  remarkable 
ability  to  produce  approximately  three 
million  small,  light  seeds  that  can  be 
easily  dispersed  long  distances  by  wind, 
rainfall,  and  wildlife.  Both  rural  and  ur- 
ban settings  also  provide  pollination  by 
bees  and  butterflies. 

Growth  of  purple  loosestrife  has 
caused  far-reaching  ecological  dam- 
age in  the  wetlands  of  southern  On- 
tario. The  loss  of  native  flora  and  fauna 
through  competition,  and  the  reduction 
of  natural  food  and  protective  habitats 
for  wildlife  results  in  the  disappearance 
of  a  variety  of  rare  animal  and  plant  spe- 
cies, many  of  which  play  critical  roles  in 
maintaining  wetland  ecosystems. 

Many  researchers  are  looking  into 
control  and  preventive  measures  to 
eradicate  the  growth  of  this  obnoxious 
weed.  Some  suggest  that  hand-removal 
and  proper  disposal  of  purple  loose- 
strife from  gardens  is  a  helpful  strategy. 
The  approved  release  of  four  natural 
purple  loosestrife  predators  may  help. 
Two  beetles  (Galerucella  calmariensis 
and  Galerucella  pusilla'),  a  seed  weevil, 
{Nanophyes  marmoratus)  and  a  root  wee- 
vil, (Hylobius  transversovittatus)  feed  on 
the  purple  loosestrife  plant  while  posing 
no  known  threat  to  other  species. 

Despite  these  measures,  purple  loose- 
strife continues  to  remain  a  number-one 
threat  to  Ontario's  wetland  habitats. 


AIN'T  NO  LILY:  European  frog-bit  is  similar  in  appearance  to  miniature  water  lilies,  wan  Muney- 
shaped  leaves  and  three-petalled  white  flowers  that  float  on  the  water's  surface. 


The  story  of  European  frog-bit's  intro- 
duction and  spread  in  North  America 
follows  a  pattern  common  to  many  invasive 
species:  intended  for  cultivation  in  a  con- 
trolled setting,  they  escape  and  spread  rap- 
idly at  the  expense  of  native  species. 

European  frog-bit  is  an  invasive  aquatic 
plant  that  grows  in  stagnant  or  slow- 
moving  bodies  of  water,  infesting  lakes, 
marshes,  swamps,  and  streams.  It  has  be- 
come a  dominant  species  in  many  wetland 
ecosystems  in  eastern  North  America. 

Found  widely  in  Europe  and  certain 
parts  of  Asia,  European  frog-bit  was  first 
imported  into  Canada  from  Switzerland  in 
1932.  It  was  cultivated  at  the  Arboretum  of 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm  in  Ottawa. 
By  1939,  the  plant  escaped  the  Arboretum 
and  wild  populations  were  spotted  on  the 
Rideau  Canal.  By  1952,  it  had  reached  the 
Montreal  area,  and  was  observed  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  by  the  1980s. 

Invasive  species  are  successful  because 
they  possess  traits  that  give  them  a  com- 
petitive advantage  in  a  new  environment. 
European  frog-bit  has  submerged  roots 
and  horizontal  stems  called  "stolons." 
Rather  than  embed  in  the  sediment  at  the 
lake  bottom,  the  roots  intertwine  under- 
water, allowing  the  plants  to  aggregate  in 
dense,  free-floating  colonies.  This  ability 
for  dense  growth  is  the  plant's  main  ad- 
vantage. Unfortunately,  the  thick  layer  of 
foliage  formed  on  the  water's  surface  re- 
duces the  amount  of  light,  nutrients,  and 
dissolved  gases  available  to  native  plants 
growing  under  the  surface. 

Besides  monopolizing  vital  resources, 
European  frog-bit  is  also  able  to  spread 
rapidly  due  to  its  reproductive  strategies. 
Typically,  the  species  reproduces  asexually 
as  new  plants  grow  out  of  the  tips  of  the 


stolons.  This  mechcmism  allows  entire  col- 
onies to  establish  when  pieces  of  stolon — 
which  naturally  break  off — are  carried  to 
new  locations  by  water  currents.  This  kind 
of  reproduction,  also  known  as  "vegetative 
reproduction,"  is  a  characteristic  of  many 
invasive  species.  It  offers  a  competitive 
advantage,  allowing  new  individuals  to 
produce  at  a  much  faster  rate  compared  to 
sexually  reproductive  plants. 

In  the  autumn,  European  frog-bit  also 
uses  a  variation  of  asexual  reproduction 
specific  to  aquatic  plants,  in  which  special- 
ized buds  known  as  "turions"  are  formed. 
The  turions  fall  off  the  plant  and  sink  to 
the  sediment  below,  where  they  spend 
the  winter  in  dormancy.  Once  spring  ar- 
rives, the  buds  float  back  towards  the  sur- 
face and  start  developing  into  new  plants. 
Since  up  to  100  turions  can  be  released 
from  a  single  adult  individual,  turion  pro- 
duction contributes  to  the  species'  high 
reproductive  rate,  helping  it  quickly  take 
over  a  particular  area. 

Currently,  there  are  no  known  control 
measures  to  combat  the  European  frog-bit 
invasion,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
stroy an  established  colony.  The  most  effec- 
tive way  to  stem  the  spread  of  the  species 
is  to  prevent  the  extent  of  new  populations. 
Like  zebra  mussels,  European  frog-bit  can 
reach  new  locations  by  attaching  itself  to 
boats  and  other  watercraft.  Cleaning  wa- 
tercraft  before  moving  between  bodies  of 
water  is  an  important  tactic  used  to  control 
outbreaks.  Waterways  and  wetlands  should 
also  be  monitored  regularly  for  new  popu- 
lation outbreaks,  and  any  frog-bit  that  ap- 
pears should  be  quickly  removed  and  cor- 
rectly disposed  of,  ideally  before  autumn, 
so  that  turions  do  not  have  the  chance  to 
form  and  disperse 
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Manifest  destiny: 
Kudzu  and  cheatgrass 
slowly  creep  north 


Kim  Pham  andJenni  Lam 


BLANKET  EFFECT:  Kudzu  is  capable  of  overtaking  entire  forests  as  tfiere  are  no 
predators  able  to  control  it  in  the  United  States. 


We've  undoubtedly  transformed  the 
earth  through  the  extensive  use  of 
fossil  fuels,  but  uncertain  are  the  long- 
term  effects  that  climate  change  will 
bring  with  it.  An  important — and  most 
certainly  overlooked — side  effect  of 
warmer  climates  is  the  advance  of  in- 
vasive species. 

These  species  take  advantage  of 
warmer  temperatures  to  spread  be- 
yond their  natural  habitats — oppor- 
tunists in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Dr. 
Rowan  Sage,  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  works  with  invasive 
plants.  He  is  currently  researching  the 
spread  of  kudzu  and  cheatgrass,  two 
species  that  were  intentionally  intro- 
duced to  the  United  States. 

Kudzu,  native  to  eastern  Asia,  was 
introduced  in  1876  as  a  forage  crop 
and  ornamental  plant.  Farmers  in  the 
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1930s  were  encouraged  to  plant  kudzu 
to  reduce  soil  erosion,  but  under  ideal 
climate  conditions  in  the  southwest- 
ern United  States,  the  plant  grew  out  of 
control  and  was  officially  named  a  pest 
weed  in  1953.  Normally,  this  pest  weed 
would  not  be  able  to  grow  for  long  in 
Canada's  harsh  climate.  However,  due 
to  warmer  winters  and  longer  sum- 
mers, kudzu  is  quickly  becoming  a  po- 
tential threat. 

Sage  studies  plant  physiology  and 
mechanisms  of  plant  response  to 
global  climate  change.  More  specifi- 
cally, he  looks  at  the  mechanisms  af- 
fecting productivity,  competition, 
and  species  distribution. 

"We've  been  studying  kudzu  to 
identify  the  physiological  controls  on 
its  distribution  and  to  ask  a  question: 
will  it  be  a  serious  pest  in  Canada  in 
the  very  near  future?  Will  the  climate 
warming  that  we've  experienced  and 
we  will  experience  allow  the  kudzu 
to  establish  here?"  he  said. 

After  monitoring  kudzu  on  a  roof- 
top greenhouse  at  U  of  T's  Earth  Sci- 
ence Centre,  Sage  found  the  plants 
did  not  die  until  late  December.  Due 
to  increasing  atmospheric  CO^  lev- 
els, as  well  as  increasing  nutrient  de- 
position from  agricultural  fertilizers, 
the  kudzu  plant  has  responded  well 
to  human  activities  across  urban 
landscapes. 

Kudzu  is  becoming  more  aggres- 
sive as  it  rapidly  responds  to  chang- 
es in  the  global  climate.  In  North 
America,  kudzu  is  not  subject  to  its 
native  land's  usual  biological  con- 
trols, such  as  the  predatory  insects 
that  prevent  uncontrolled  prolifera- 
tion. It  can  overtake  trees  and  fields, 
eroding  entire  forests  and  conquer- 
ing established  ecosystems  by  out- 
competing  native  plant  species. 

Kudzu  continues  to  climb  north- 
wards into  the  Mohawk  River  Val- 
ley in  New  York  and  is  predicted  to 
reach  southern  Canada  within  10 
to  15  years.  A  warmer  winter  in  the 
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Niagara  region  could  jeopardize  the 
state  of  its  wineries,  the  area's  big- 
gest agricultural  enterprise. 

As  it  turns  out,  geography  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  problem  of  invasive  plants. 

"In  Eastern  Canada,  we're  lucky 
because  we  have  some  significant 
geographical  barriers — the  great 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River," 
said  Sage.  But,  "because  of  the  high 
level  of  commerce  we  have,  there  is 
an  excellent  probability  it  will  come 
over  the  border,  so  you  have  to  take 
more  stringent  measures." 

Cheatgrass  is  another  invasive  plant, 
spreading  in  western  parts  of  North 
America,  including  British  Columbia. 
It  is  interfering  with  winter  wheat  and 
other  crops. 

Fine,  feathery,  and  brown,  cheat- 
grass  competes  for  moisture  with 
other  plant  species  by  maturing 
quickly  in  the  spring.  In  turn,  this 
plant  dries  up  quickly  and  becomes  a 
fuel  source  for  wildfires.  Left  uncon- 
trolled, these  fires  can  wipe  out  other 
vegetation  and  also  pose  a  threat  to 
rural  communities. 

The  potency  of  pests  increases  in 
foreign  environments  where  they  be- 
come "super-invaders,"  suppressing 
all  native  vegetation  and  resulting  in 
an  ecosystem  collapse.  Water  and  at- 
mospheric quality  decrease,  dust  and 
particulates  are  suspended  in  the  air, 
and  soil  terrain  becomes  more  suscep- 
tible to  erosion. 

Benefits  of  preventional  measures 
easily  outweigh  the  cost  of  dealing 
with  invasive  species  once  they  arrive. 
With  frequent  commercial  trading  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Canada,  monitoring 
the  cross-border  movement  of  inva- 
sive species  becomes  crucial. 

"California  has  a  very  strict  quar- 
antine system  in  place,"  Sage  said.  "At 
all  the  entry  points  on  the  highways, 
there  are  quarantine  stations  where 
you  have  to  stop  and  declare  any- 
thing you  might  have  that's  a  prob- 
lem, mostly  fruits  and  vegetable — so 
everybody  there  knows  you  can't 
take  certain  things  in." 

Canada  has  a  program  addressing 
this  issue,  but  its  aim  is  elsewhere: 

"It's  more  focused  on  keeping  stuff 
out  from  Europe  and  Asia  than  it  is 
dealing  with  what  might  be  lurking  out 
in  the  U.S.,"  said  Sage. 

Critics  say  areas  with  problematic 
plant  species  should  enforce  more 
rigid  quarantine  measures.  Border 
controls  should  also  have  stricter 
policies  for  importing  soils  and 
checking  construction  equipment, 
which  can  bring  in  unwanted  plant 
seeds.  The  public  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  appearance  of  the  inva- 
sive species  and  how  to  avoid  their 
spread. 

"Our  hope,  with  this  work,  is  that 
the  Canadian  government  will  insti- 
tute more  severe  controls  on  kudzu 
and  many  other  invasive  species 
that  are  potentially  moving  up  from 
the  south,"  said  Sage. 

But  the  professor  appeared  grim 
about  the  odds  against  plants  such 
as  kudzu  and  cheatgrass. 

"Once  you  can  actually  see  global 
warming,  it's  probably  too  late — 
same  with  bio-invasives." 
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Using  tough  toads  for 
biological  control — 
and  failing 


Abigale  Miller 


The  Bufo  marinus  is  perhaps  the 
most  well-known  invasive  organ- 
ism. It  is  seen  either  as  a  success- 
ful colonizer,  or  as  an  extreme 
nuisance  with  the  potential  to  dev- 
astate an  ecosystem.  This  species, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  cane 
toad,  has  invaded  many  countries, 
most  famously  Australia. 

The  cane  toad  is  originally  na- 
tive to  Central  and  South  America. 
Imported  to  other  countries  for  the 
toad's  effective  control  of  pests  that 
devastate  sugar  cane,  cane  toads 
now  form  naturalized  populations 
in  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
Barbados,  and  Hawaii. 

The  cane  toad  integrated  itself 
smoothly  into  ecosystems  when 
introduced  to  Hawaii  in  1932.  Mean- 
while, sugar  crops  in  Australia  were 
under  attack  by  greyback  and  Frenchi 
beetles.  These  insects'  larvae  feed  on 
the  roots  of  sugar  cane  plants,  caus- 
ing the  plants  to  collapse.  Because 
of  the  successful  introduction  of  the 
cane  toad  in  Hawaii,  optimistic  Aus- 
tralian naturalists  brought  a  number 
of  toads  into  Queensland,  Australia 
as  a  preliminary  experiment.  Over 
40,000  young  toads  were  released 
into  the  wild  in  August  1935. 

This  optimism  proved  naive  when 
the  toads'  introduction  severely  im- 
pacted the  Australian  ecosystem. 
Because  the  toad  has  no  natural  en- 
emies on  the  continent,  the  popula- 
tion grew  unchecked.  Though  there 
are  few  objective  reports  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  devastation,  the  effects 
on  predators  are  well  known.  Native 
snakes  have  been  virtually  eliminat- 
ed from  toad-infested  areas  because 
of  the  poison  that  coats  the  toads' 
skin.  One  study  estimates  that  30  per 
cent  of  Australia's  snake  species  will 
be  at  risk  by  2030.  The  toads  are  also 
blamed  for  the  decrease  in  waterfowl 
in  Australian  swamps. 
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They  might  not  even  have  per- 
formed their  intended  task.  The 
seasonal  habits  of  the  toads  and 
the  beetles  they  are  supposed  to 
consume  do  not  match  up  proper- 
ly. The  toads  usually  only  emerge 
when  the  beetles  are  old  enough 
to  fly  and  escape  the  toads.  Most 
Australian  sugar  cane  fields  now 
use  chemical  pesticides  for  pest 
control. 

Historically,  cane  toads  in  Aus- 
tralia were  also  used  for  a  practi- 
cal— if  slightly  curious — purpose: 
the  detection  of  human  pregnancy. 
Hormones  in  the  urine  of  a  preg- 
nant woman,  when  injected  under 
a  toad's  skin,  stimulate  sperm  cell 
release  in  the  toad.  Toad  pregnan- 
cy detection  was  commonplace  in 
Australia  up  until  1965. 

So  what  state  are  the  cane  toads 
in  now?  One  research  group  in 
Australia  found  that  the  most  rap- 
idly advancing  toads  are  evolving 
longer  legs.  This  might  be  good 
news  for  pest  control,  because 
the  toads  are  also  developing  ar- 
thritis in  their  longer  limbs.  Some 
species  of  birds  in  Australia  have 
also  learned  to  attack  the  toads' 
bellies  instead  of  their  heads, 
where  the  poisonous  glands  are. 
These  might  be  reasons  for  the 
toad's  slower-than-expected 
spread  westward  across  the  is- 
land continent. 
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There  is  an  urgent  need  for  meth- 
ods to  control  the  cane  toad  popu- 
lation, so  scientists  and  naturalists 
must  be  creative.  The  move  to  build 
a  cross-national  fence  was  widely 
criticized  because  of  the  cost.  Also, 
if  even  a  few  toads  crossed  the  bar- 
rier, they  would  breed  easily,  mak- 
ing the  effort  useless  and  wasteful. 
Male  sterilization  was  considered, 
but  also  found  to  be  too  expensive 
and  not  effective  enough.  Right 
now,  the  best  potential  strategy 
seems  to  be  biological  control, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  a  virus 
or  parasite  that  would  naturally 
control  the  toad  population.  But 
this  solution  could  cause  further 
problems.  After  all,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  species  to  control 
a  pest  is  what  started  the  whole 
mess  in  the  first  place. 


Perhaps  the  most  infamous  case  of  an  introduced  species  becoming  a  pest,  the  cane 
toad  serves  as  a  clear  example  of  the  dangers  of  meddling  virith  ecosystems. 
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Paris  lights  up  Laurier 

Third-year  guard  Rob  Paris  scores  22  points  in  73-64  win  over  the  Golden  Hawks 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


ROAD  BLUES:  The  Toronto  men's  basketball  team,  2-0  following  a  pair  of  wins  against 
Waterloo  and  Laurier  over  the  weekend,  will  next  see  action  on  the  road  against  Lakehead 
and  McMaster. 


When  a  team  has  won  their  first  two 
games  of  the  season,  it's  difficult  to  ar- 
gue that  they've  lost  more  than  they 
have  gained.  But  after  starting  point 
guard  Mike  Digiorgio  left  Saturday's 
game  against  Laurier  with  an  injury, 
the  Blues  were  faced  with  a  major  loss 
to  their  long  term  objectives. 
Digiorgio,  the  remaining  starter  from 
last  years  team  is  a  dynamic  point 
guard  and  brings  everything  one 
could  desire:  leadership,  court  aware- 
ness, and  basketball  IQ.  Already 
without  2006  starters  Ben  Katz,  Mike 
Williams,  Mohammad  Safarzadeh, 
and  Dwayne  Grant,  who  have  maxed 
out  their  elgibility.  Digiorgio,  also 
currently  in  his  last  season  with  the 
Blues,  was  the  one  player  the  team 
could  not  afford  to  lose. 
"Mike's  a  leader  at  the  point,  and  we 
had  to  struggle  [during  Saturday's 
game]  to  find  leadership  and  guys 
who  could  make  plays.  I'm  con- 
cerned because  we  have  to  find  or 
develop  somebody  who  can  play 
the  point  guard  psoition,"  said  Blues 
head  coach  Mike  Katz. 

The  Blues  might  get  a  taste  of  life 
without  Digiorgio  earlier  than  ex- 
pected, as  the  ankle  injury  he  sus- 
tained over  the  weekend  may  keep 
him  out  of  games  against  Lakehead 
and  McMaster  this  week.  The  Blues 
could  have  a  completely  new  start- 
ing lineup  from  2006,  as  they  hit 
the  road  against  some  tough  oppo- 
nents. "Every  road  game  is  going 
to  be  difficult  no  matter  where  it  is, 
so  this  trip  should  test  our  mettle," 
said  Katz  following  Saturday's  73-64 
win  over  Laurier.  Without  Digiorgio, 
Blues  backcourt  partner  Rob  Paris 
stepped  up  big  time  for  the  Blues. 
Paris,  who  won  tournament  MVP 
during  the  Naismith  Cup  tourna- 
ment in  exhibition  play,  scored  22 
points  on  an  efficient  10-16  shoot- 
ing. After  the  game  he  was  quick 
to  shower  praise  on  his  teammates 


"I  thought  our  big  guys  played  ex- 
ceptionally well.  Nick  Snow,  Ahmed 
Nazmi  and  Andrew  Wasik  can  crash 
the  boards  with  the  best  of  them. 
Their  rebounding  is  very  impor- 
tant for  our  team  ,  as  many  of  our 
Guards  rely  on  their  rebounding  for 
easy  transition  baskets,"  he  said. 
Paris  benefited  from  quick  outlet 
passes  from  Toronto  forwards  as 
he  leaked  out  on  the  break  for  easy 
baskets.  He  also  hit  two  key  three 
pointers  late  in  the  game  to  keep 
Toronto  ahead.  His  defensive  zone 
coverage  was  just  as  important,  he 
was  a  ball  hawk  on  defence  and  fin- 
sihed  the  game  with  two  blocks  and 
one  steal. 

Paris  will  have  to  shine  again  this 
weekend  if  Mike  Digiorgio  does 
not  suit  up  for  the  Blues.  Digiorgio 
who  had  a  near-triple-double  [12 
points,  eight  rebounds,  and  12  as- 
sists] against  Waterloo  in  the  Friday 
opener  is  the  catalyst  for  the  Blues 
offence. 

Without  the  fifth-year  point  guard 
handling  running  the  offence  on 
Saturday,  the  Blues  seemed  out  of 
sync  at  times.  The  Golden  Hawks, 
who  trailed  19-5  to  begin  the  game, 
would  capitalize  trimming  Toronto's 
early  lead  to  19-16.  Nick  Maglas  was 
thrust  into  DiGorgio's  role  as  ball 
distributor  and  played  admirably. 
With  the  score  37-21  in  the  second 
quarter,  he  executed  an  excellent 
pick-and-roll  that  forward  Drazen 
Glisic  finished  with  a  lay  up.  He  also 
had  a  productive  game  overall  with 
seven  points,  five  rebounds  and  five 
assists.  But  his  new  role  took  him 
away  from  his  strength  of  scoring 
and  hitting  shots  from  the  perim- 
eter, as  he  shot  an  uncharacteris- 
tic 3-12  from  the  field.  On  Saturday 
Laurier  proved  to  be  a  young  and 
inexperienced  team.  With  all  play- 
ers in  their  first  and  second  years, 
they  relied  mainly  on  their  length 
and  athleticism  to  keep  the  game 
close.  They  hounded  Toronto  with 
full-court  pressure,  forcing  18  Blues 


turnovers,  and  kept  pace  in  re- 
bounds with  their  more  experienced 
opponent  36-39.  In  the  end  Toronto 
relied  on  brains  over  brawn,  using 
smart  play  and  good  ball  movement 
on  offense  to  get  easy  baskets  and 
open  shots.  The  Blues  had  21  assists 
to  only  11  for  the  Golden  Hawks,  and 
shot  50  per  cent  from  the  field  to 
35.1  for  their  opponents.  With  the 
win  the  Blues  are  now  2-0  to  begin 
the  season.  It  was  Laurier's  first  trip 
to  Toronto  in  2007,  but  after  their 
loss  this  weekend  dropped  them  to 
0-3  on  the  year,  they  will  have  a  hard 
time  forgetting  Paris  as  well. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


To  find  out  what  the  men's 
basketball  team  is  up  to 
behind  the  scenes,  check  out 
Rob  Paris's  blog  journal  at 
www.thevarsity.ca 


//MEN'S  BASKETBALL: 
FALL  SCHEDULE 


November  23, 2007 

8:00  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  Guelph 

November  24, 2007 

4:00  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  Brock 

November  30, 2007 

8:00  p.m.  Western  vs.  Toronto 

Athletic  Centre 

December  1,2007 

8:00  p.m.  Windsor  vs.  Toronto 

Athletic  Centre 


Golden  Hawks  bite  the  dust! 


Women's  basketball  team  still  undefeated  after  trashing  Laurier 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


After  Saturday's  game  agctinst  the 
University  of  Laurier,  a  somewhat 
subdued  Amanda  Van  Leeuwen  sat 
nursing  a  bloody  elbow  as  team- 
mates celebrated  their  fourth  victory 
of  the  season.  Moments  later  a  Blues 
assistant  coach  would  arrive  on  the 
scene  to  provide  the  best  kind  of 
medicine — laughter.  Van  Leeuwun, 
fresh  off  a  gutsy  14-point  and  seven- 
rebound  performance  against  the 
Golden  Hawks,  had  no  idea  how  she 


had  gotten  the  awful  gash  on  her  arm 
in  the  first  place  until  the  coach  told 
her,  "You  knocked  out  a  Laurier  play- 
ers tooth."  The  Blues  forward  couldn't 
help  but  chuckle.  She  was  an  interior 
force  for  Toronto  the  entire  evening, 
crashing  the  boards  on  the  defensive 
end  and  clearing  space  on  offense. 
She  and  fourth-year  Laila  Bellony 
(11  points,  nine  rebounds)  provided 
much-needed  toughness  for  a  team 
that  largely  relies  on  the  strong  perim- 
eter play  of  guard  Allaine  Hutton  and 
the  versatility  of  Christine  Cho. 
The  team  certainly  has  all  the  ingre- 


dients needed  to  make  a  title  run  this 
year:  experience,  talent,  and  good 
coaching,  but  players  like  Bellony  and 
Van  Leeewun  are  often  termed  "glue 
players"  because  they  help  keep  all 
the  puzzle  pieces  together  with  their 
rugged  play  and  hustle. 

"I  feel  like  this  team  has  such  great 
chemistry,"  said  Van  Leeuwen  follow- 
ing Saturday's  78-69  victory.  "We  come 
into  games  strong,  confident,  fearless, 
and  wanting  to  win.  We  know  we're 
facing  some  really  good  teams  in  the 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


BLUES  WITH  A  BOUNCE  IN  THEIR  STEP:  Toronto  is  of  to  their  best  start  in  four  years 
after  a  78-69  win  over  Laurier  gave  them  their  fourth  win  of  the  season. 
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//JOCK  BRIEFS 


Courts  of  a  different  sort 

The  Varsity  Blues  women's  volley- 
ball team  defeated  the  RMC  Paladins 
3-0  (25-14,  25-12,  25-18)  Saturday  af- 
ternoon at  the  Athletic  Centre. 

Fifth-year  veteran  Mila  Miguel  had 
11  kills  on  17  total  attacks  and  seven 
digs.  Middle  Caley  Venn  added  six 
kills  while  Heather  Bansley  and 
first-year  Sarah  Lanza  tallied  four 
apiece.  Kathleen  Mahannah  had  18 
assists  on  the  afternoon  and  Dana 
Collins  had  12,  as  the  two  setters 
distributed  the  ball  well  and  got  ev- 
eryone involved  in  all  three  games. 

The  Blues  took  an  early  lead  in 
the  first  game  and  never  looked 


back.  RMC  showed  some  life  in  the 
third  and  final  game  leading  17-14. 
However,  the  Blues  quickly  called 
a  timeout  and  would  slam  the  door 
shut  on  any  hopes  of  a  RMC  come- 
back, outscoring  the  Paladins  11-1 
to  close  out  the  match. 

Men's  volleyball  team  got  their 
first  win  of  the  2007-08  regular  sea- 
son, defeating  the  RMC  Paladins 
3-0  (26-24,  25-21,  25-22).  Third- 
year  leftside  hitter  Steven  Kung 
was  a  monster  at  the  net,  acing 
four  serves  and  crushing  15  kills, 
including  the  match-ending  spike 
through  two  Paladin  blockers. 
Kung  also  made  a  solid  contribu- 
tion on  defense  with  eight  digs. 
Second-year  hitters  Tom  Rice  and 
Colin  Dole  would  add  seven  and 
five  kills  respectively.  Rookie  set- 
ter Josh  Shermer  had  a  team-high 
20  assists. 

All  three  games  were  back-and- 
forth  affairs  with  momentum- 
changing  kills,  digs  and  untimely 
service  errors  for  both  teams. 
Kung,  Rice  and  Marko  Balan  all 
had  timely  hits,  block  and  serves 
down  the  stretch  of  each  game  that 
would  steal  that  momentum  one  fi- 
nal time  in  favour  of  the  Blues. 

Both  men's  and  women's  vol- 
leyball will  take  on  their  Ryerson 
counterparts  on  Wednesday. 

Men's  hockey  continue  slide 

The  men's  hockey  team  was  0-2 
on  the  weekend,  following  losses 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

future,  but  we  always  go  out  and  give 
it  our  best  effort." 

The  effort  has  been  there  for  the 
Blues  this  season,  a  4-0  record  can  at- 
test to  that.  Michelle  Belanger,  in  her 
27th  season  as  coach,  is  happy  with  the 
team's  progress  thus  far,  but  remains 
outspoken  about  the  need  for  consis- 
tency as  they  prepare  to  face  their  first 
major  tests  of  the  season,  against  Lake- 
head  and  McMaster  on  the  road. 

"Our  team  expectations  are  high," 
said  the  Blues  coach.  "We  want  to  get 
to  nationals  and  win  a  championship. 
There  are  some  great  elements  on  our 
team,  we  just  need  to  play  consistently 
day  in  and  day  out,  because  that's  the 
sign  of  a  championship  team." 

Lakehead,  the  weaker  of  the  two 
western  division  opponents  after  fin- 
ishing 9-13  in  2006,  currently  sits  in 
second  place  with  a  3-1  record  to  start 
the  season.  They  will  play  U  of  T  in 
the  Friday  match-up.  Saturday's  game 
against  McMaster  will  be  the  ultimate 
measuring  stick  in  this  meeting  of  un- 
beaten teams.  McMaster  (4-0  this  sea- 
son) was  21-1  in  2007  before  losing  to 
York  in  the  OUA  final.  Coach  Belanger 
provided  a  report  of  their  opponents; 
"We  expect  a  very  tough  game.  McMas- 
ter is  a  well-seasoned  team  with  many 
veteran  players.  For  us,  it's  going  to  be 
about  defending  and  getting  rebounds 
for  second  and  third  shots  on  offense.  1 
think  we  did  well  on  the  boards  [against 
Laurier]  and  we  just  need  to  bring  that 
same  kind  of  effort." 

In  Saturday's  game  against  Laurier, 
the  Blues'  will  and  desire  were  also  test- 
ed. The  Blues  ended  the  first  half  with 
a  narrow  41-37  lead,  but  in  the  second, 
the  Hawks  would  try  to  scratch  and  claw 
their  way  to  victory.  At  2:11  of  the  third 
quarter,  Blues  guard  lllana  Weisberger 
would  be  injured  on  a  flagrant  foul  from 
Laurier's  Kandace  Baptiste.  Weisberger 
would  stay  in  the  game  long  enough  to 
hit  both  free-throw  attempts,  but  would 
have  to  leave  the  game  without  returning 
as  the  Blues  medical  staff  placed  her  left 
arm  in  a  sling.  With  a  key  reserve  down 
for  the  game,  Allaine  Hutton  would  pick 
up  the  slack  as  she  has  all  season.  The 
2006  all-star  would  finish  the  game  with 
20  points  and  six  assists,  but  also  with 
six  turnovers.  After  a  Hutton  steal  lead  to 


an  uncontested  layup  for  the  Blues,  Lau- 
rier would  call  a  timeout  to  try  to  slow 
her,  cind  it  seemed  to  work.  Coming  out 
of  the  huddle,  the  Golden  Hawks  began 
to  employ  the  full-court  press,  which 
threw  the  Blues  out  of  sync.  Instead  of 
making  smart  passes  out  of  the  trap,  the 
Blues  guards  often  tried  to  dribble  their 
way  through,  leading  to  a  game  high  26 
turnovers  for  Toronto,  compared  to  only 
18  on  the  Laurier  side. 

"1  thought  my  guards  were  a  little  ap- 
prehensive [against  the  trap],"  said  the 
coaches  after  the  game.  "We  were  over 
cautious  and  consequently  we  were 
turning  the  ball  over  because  of  it.  We 
didn't  adjust  well  and  got  caught  in  all 
the  wrong  areas."  Van  Leeuwen  echoed 
these  sentiments.  "We'll  just  have  to  be 
a  little  more  aware  and  adjust  quicker." 

Despite  the  late  surge  by  the  Golden 
Hawks  and  sloppiness  on  Toronto's 
part,  the  Blues  would  go  on  to  win  78-69 
through  some  scrappy  hard-nosed  play. 
They  simply  outworked  and  out  hustled 
their  opponents,  finishing  with  40  re- 
bounds to  Laurier's  32,  and  added  four 
blocks,  two  from  forward  Laila  Bellony. 
Laurier's  record  is  now  3-2  in  2007,  while 
the  Blues  are  4-0  to  start  the  season. 


//WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL: 
FALL  SCHEDULE 


November  16, 2007 

6:00  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  Lakehead 

November  17, 2007 

6:00  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  McMaster 

November  23, 2007 
'  6:00  p.m.  Toronto  vs.  Guelph 

November  24, 2007 
;  2:00  p.m  Toronto  vs.  Brock 

November  30, 2007 

6:00  p.m.  Western  vs.  Toronto  @  Athletic 
Centre 

December  1,2007 

6:00  p.m.  Windsor  vs.  Toronto  @  Athletic 
Centre 


to  Concordia  and  the  Universite 
de  Quebec-Trois  Rivieres.  On  Fri- 
day, Toronto  lost  5-4  to  Concordia. 
Toronto  scored  the  first  goal  early 
in  the  first  period.  But  the  Stingers 
would  answer  with  four  straight 
goals,  two  by  Renaud  Des  Alliers. 
Toronto  would  come  back  with 
three  of  their  own  with,  Anthony 
Pallota  and  Mark  Heatley  tallying 


markers  for  the  homeside,  but  a 
Jullian  Sarriano  goal  in  overtime 
would  seal  the  win  for  Concordia. 
On  Saturday,  the  UQTR  Warriors 
added  to  the  Blues'  weekend  woes 
with  3-2.  Mark  Heatley  had  his  10th 
and  11th  goals  of  the  season  for 
the  Blues,  who  are  now  3-6  in  2007. 
They  face  UQTR  and  Concordia 
again  next  weekend  at  home. 


Come  play  for  our  team 
write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


VANTEK 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $lLOO/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $8.65/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO;  www.TorontoWraps.com 


CONDOS  NEAR  DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  now  and  save  thousands  in 
L.T.  Tax.  Call:  Santino  Agueci  b.a.,  Sales- 
person for  19  years.  Sutton  Group  Realty 
Systems  Inc.,  Brokerage  www.santino. 
info  416-762-4200 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE 
THERAPIST  To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E- 
MAIL  ME  AT  www.appuntidiamore@ 
hotmaiI.com,  for  more  information  on 
Neil's  Yard  Remedies  log  on  to  www. 
nealsvarflremedies.com 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy,  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@beIInet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 

WORKING  FOR  YOUR  GOOD 

Know  your  legal  rights  in  employment  law, 
family  law,  and  consumer  issues,  and  have 
peace  of  mind.  Get  the  answers  you  need 
from  Lawyer  James  Kay  416427-9477 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


TUTORINi 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are-spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  €N,  IVI5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


HOCKEY -Varsity  Arena 
Friday,  November  16 

Men  vs.  UQTR  7:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  17 
MINOR  HOCKEY  NIGHT 

Women  vs.  York  3  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Concordia  7:30  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 
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Girl  1: 1  mean,  I  guess  I  can't  be  that  pissed  about  an  A. 
Girl  2:  Yeah. 

Girl  1:  I'll  just  be  pissed  if  like,  everyone  else  gets  an  A  too. 
Girl  2:  Yeah,  definitely. 
— Robarts  cafeteria 

Girl  1:  My  grandma  gets  more  action  than  I  do. 
Girl  2:  That's  so  embarrassing. 
— Hallway  of  a  St.  Mike's  residence 

You  give  me  some  wine  or  I'll  give  you  some  rape. 
— St  George  Campus,  Nuit  Blanche 

Girl  1:  So  what  do  you  think  of  Freud? 

Girl  2: 1  dunno,  he's  kinda  out  there. 

Girl  1:  Yeah,  like  totally!  Like  this  "anal  eroticism"  stuff.  I 

mean  I've  never  done  it,  but  like,  I  don't  judge! 

—PHLIOO 

He's  not  asleep,  you  shit,  it's  called  a  COMA! 
—Old  Vic 

Student:  So  from  what  you're  saying,  it  seems  that  any  direc- 
tor could  be  considered  an  auteur. 
Professor:  Well... 

Student:  So  is  Michael  Bay  an  auteur? 

Professor  (after  two  minutes  of  equivocating):  No,  Michael 

Bay  isn't  an  auteur. 

—imi5 


The  Varsity  presents... 

"Where  You  Lede: 
a  free  journalism  training  series" 


The  second  instalment  of  the  "Where  You  Lede"  journalism 
training  series  is  devoted  to  cultural  reporting  and  criticism. 
CARL  WILSON,  noted  music  critic,  Focus  editor  for  The 
Globe  and  Mail,  and  founder  of  Zoilus  (Toronto's  coolest 
music  blog),  will  relay  his  experiences  of  working  in  the  salt 
mines  of  music  journalism.  Wilson's  work  has  been  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Pitchfork  Media,  and  Da  Capo's  Best 
Music  Writing  of 2007 {among  many  others).  Look  for  Carl's 
take  on  Celine  Dion's  Let's  Talk  About  Love  in  the  vaunted  33 
1/3  series  in  December. 

Learn  why  Celine  Dion  and  Pere  Ubu  matter 
to  contennporary  culture! 


This  event  will  be  held  at  The  Vars/iy  offices 
(2nd  floor,  21  Sussex  at  Huron  Street) 
on  Tuesday,  November  20,  time  TBA. 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


SHE'S  jUST  NOT  THAT 
INTO  YOU,  MAN 

Probably  Sbt'a  Mtrsctvd.  To  iton  Iho  Are 
Slffarant  rrcm  Too  In  Sam*  Maf 


What  liia  Back, 


THE  MAN  WHO  tClSSEO  A 
WOMAN  BECAUSE  HIS  FRIEND 
AT  WORK  KEPT  TEASING  HtM 
ABOUT  NOT  KISSING  ANYONE 
FOR  A  WHILE 


HE'S  JUST  NOT 

THAT  INTO 
YOU-.R  TASTE 
IN  Music 

4aa>(  «ari7  OOCi:  HOBBT 
e*ar7thliig  ata*  1*  tat 


IN  MY  LAST 
INTO  YOUR 
I  ACTUALLY 


BOOK  I  Said  he's  just  not 

TASTE  IN  MUSIC  BUT  WHAT 
WANTED  TO  TELL  YOU  WAS 
THAT  HE'S  -  HE'S  GREAT 

h8*a  a  raal  caitch  ami  cm,  ytni 
should  gat  narrlad 


HE  doesnT  Call  because 

IT'S  LONG  DISTANCE  AND  HE 
HAS  CRIPPLING  DEBT 


TDu  kwnr  those  stocky 
^photos  of  a  obh 
alth  scissors 
cutting  19  Me 
cradit  cajrds 
taecaoae  he  has 
too  aacfa  debt? 
\tbat  was  hlal 


THAI  DOBS      \  ^.  j 
IKW  SSiSS        \  \ 

TOOT  DJSt,  HAS  \VN'\ 

SITE  SCJSS0H3 


MY  LAST  BOOK  WAS  MORE 
ABOUT  FINANCIAL  ADVICE 
THAN  RELATIONSHIPS 


CC)  2007  Ryan  North 


ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


wwAi.qwanc2.com 


OnYGOD!  MISSY!  SISSY! 
Last  night,  zAcK 
WAS  SO  aoiETt 

OUK  DPiTE  WBS 

awesohe! 


nYSTEKT-  HOT/ 


'OTftlLY! 

WOMDER.  WHPiT 

He  was 

THINKING. 
^onYGOO! 

HOPE  HE  LlKeS 
ME  BS 
tiUCH  BS 

LIKE  m\ 


(ffiST  NIGHT 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

LATIN  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  WAVES 

Week-long  festival  of  food,  dance, 
art,  and  more! 

Monday  through  Nov.  16.  Prices  and 
locations  vary 

For  full  schedule,  see  olas.sa.utoronto. 
ca/Ca  lendar.htm 

COFFEE  HOUSE  NUMBER  THREE 

Amateur  performances  with  coffee, 
tea,  and  muffins. 
Monday,  9-11:30  p.m.  Free! 
Junior  Common  Room,  UC  (15  King's 
College  Circle) 

ABOUT  DEEPA  MEHTA'S  FILM  WATER 

Her  daughter,  Devyani  Saltzman, 
discusses  political  tensions  of 
production. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  13, 8-10  p.m.  Free! 
Hart  House  Library 
harthouse.utoronto.ca 

GENETICS  OF  DELETERIOUS  MUTATIONS 

With  Prof.  Aneil  Agrawal  and  the  Ecology 
and  Evolutionary  Biology  Union. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  13, 3  p.m.  Free! 
Earth  Sciences  3056  (Huron  and 
Willcocks) 

FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS' 
ANTI-STRESS  DAY 

Learn  to  manage  stress  with  nutrition, 
exercise,  and  relaxation  techniques. 
Wednesday  Nov.  14, 11  a.m.-2  p.m. 


Free! 

Wetmore  Hall  Student  Lounge  (21 
Classic  Ave.) 

studentservices.utoronto.ca/fyi 

DIVERSITY  CAF^:  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Share  your  experiences  in  a  respectful 
environment. 

Wedsday,  Nov.  14, 4-6  p.m.  Free! 
Baldwin  Room,  International  Student 
Centre  (33  St.  George  St.) 
studentlife.utoronto.ca/programs/ 
leadership/programs/diversity.htm 

GINGERBOBWITHVOCA 

Decorate  gingerbread  men  and  watch 
comedy  show  Top  Bob. 
Thursday,  Nov.  15, 6-8  p.m.  $5. 
Bowles-Gandier  Common  Room, 
Lower  Burwash  (89  Charles  St.  W.) 
vusac.ca 

BORN  RUFFIANS  CONCERT 

Fresh  from  a  U.S.  tour,  they've  played 
Pop  Montreal  and  sound  like  the  Pixies. 
Thursday,  Nov.  15, 9  p.m.  Free! 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House. 
harthousemusic.com/whatson.php 

A  MOUSTACHE  PARTY  FOR  MOVEMBER 

Wear  a  moustache  to  fund  prostate 

cancer  research. 

Friday,  Nov.  16, 10  p.m.-2  a.m. 

The  Cat's  Eye,  Wymilwood 

(150  Charles  St.  W) 

manager@thecatseye.ca 


www.danieldraws.com 


OFF  CAMPUS 

EVENING  WITH  STEPHEN  LEWIS 

Topic:  "Tomorrow's  Past  Matters: 
Investing  in  Heritage  and  Enriching 
Democracy" 

Tuesday,  Nov.  27, 7:30  p.m.  $30. 
Winter  Garden  Theatre,  189  Yonge  St. 
Fortickets:  416-872-5555  or 
ticketmaster.ca 

EXPLORING  THE  PLEASURABLE 
KINGDOM  (ZOOCHECK  CANADA) 

Jonathan  Balcombe  shows  how  animals 
enjoy  play,  comfort,  and  more. 
Wedsday  Nov.  21, 7  p.m.  $10  advance, 
$12  at  the  door 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
(252  BloorStW) 

For  tickets:  416-285-1744  or  zoocheck. 
com/events.html 

Sj\.FE.R.  WORLD  BENEFIT  CONCERT 

All  proceeds  to  hospital  for  abused 
women  in  the  Congo. 
Thursday,  Nov.  22, 8  p.m.  $10. 
El  Mocambo  (464  Spadina  Ave.) 
safenworld.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropiate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

4  4  It  should  be 
the  Munk 
Centre  for 
Global  Plunder 
and  Pillage  55 

SEE  'RAVAGING -PAGE  2 

comment 

Is  Kensington  Market  the  new  yuppie 
stronghold?  Our  writer  says  so. 

SEE  'MARKET' -PAGE  6 


science 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


VOL.  CXXVIII,  NO.  22 


The  ROM's  new  Borasaurus  comes 
out  of  the  closet. 

SEE  'SKELETON'  -  PAGE  8 


arts 


We'll  spin  you  right  'round:  how 
vinyl  records  and  MP3's  could  ki 
the  CD  format. 

SEE  'GROOVE' -PAGE  9 


hot  topic 

Should  the  Ontario  government  shell 
out  tuition  funding  for  international 
students? 

SEE  'TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  3 


? 


what's  up5 


Top  Bob  2007:  Famed  Victoria  College 
sketch  review  show.  Nov.  15-17, 7;30  p.m. 
Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  93  Charles  W,  $7 
Track  Meet:  Dirty  pop  and  hip  hop  spun  by 
EYE  Magazine  music  staff.  Nov.  16, 10  p.m. 
Bar  751, 751  Queen  W„  free. 


//  DEPT.  OF  THE  DROIDS  YOU'RE  LOOKING  FOR 


Volunteers  in  an  alleyway  next  to  Woolfltt's  Art  Supplies  on  Queen  West  Wednesday  spraypaint  cardboard  tubes  dayglo  colors  for 
Newmindspace's  upcoming  lightsaber  battle.  The  neon  tubes — 1,600  of  them — will  glow  In  the  dark  under  black  light  "cannons" 
to  be  set  up  in  front  of  the  ROM  this  Friday  at  9:30  pm.  Would-be  Jedi  are  encouraged  to  whack  each  other  with  the  makeshift 
lightsabers,  but  not  poke  or  hit  above  the  neck  or  below  the  belt.  The  ROM's  crystalline  addition  will  be  the  futuristic  venue,  and  the 
two-dollar  fee  will  go  toward  buying  more  "realistic"  LED  lightsabers  for  another  melee  at  some  point  in  the  nearf uture  (or,  that  is 
to  say,  long  ago).  The  fight  will  rage  on  until  all  the  lightsabers  are  destroyed. 


Cut-off 
grads  seek 
CUPE 
counsel 

PhD  students  lose 
funding  in  grad  school 
expansion  'adventure' 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR  

A  massive  expansion  "of  graduate 
schools,  spurred  by  a  provincial  deci- 
sion, is  leaving  some  of  U  of  T's  most 
senior  graduate  students  crowded 
out.  The  university  greatly  expanded 
its  graduate  enrolment  this  year,  up- 
ping  enrolment  by  about  30  per  cent. 
Budget  tightness  has  forced  at  least 
one  department  to  take  jobs  from 
their  PhD  students  and  give  them  to  a 
large  new  cohort  of  masters  students. 

SEE  NO  JOBS' -PG  3 


How  to  dismantle  conflicts  abroad 


Ignatieff  details  the 
staging  of  a  military 
intervention  to  a  rapt 
Munk  Centre  audience 


Naushad  Ali  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Michael  Ignatieff  gave  a  simplified 
picture  of  a  successful  military  in- 
tervention at  a  discussion  about  the 
often-controversial  Responsibility  to 
Protect  policy  with  Janice  Stein  at 
the  Munk  Center  on  Monday. 
"We  have  to  take  sides  in  what  is  usu- 
ally an  ongoing  civil  conflict  "  said 
Ignatieff.  "Let  us  remember  Bosnia, 
1994-5.  We  put  the  Croats  together 
with  the  Muslims,  armed  the  Mus- 
lims, made  them  stronger,  pushed 
back  the  Serbs,  and  at  a  decisive  mo- 
ment, rained  air  power  on  the  Serbs, 
forcing  them  to  the  table." 

The  next  example  was  Kosovo. 
"We  intervened  to  make  one  side 
prevail."  The  West  did  not  want  Me- 
losovic  to  continue  his  war  in  the 
Balkans  because  this  would  fracture 
Europe,  so  they  intervened  to  make 
one  side  win." 

Ignatieff  said  it  was  painful  to 
watch  the  Serbs  flee.  But  in  interven- 
tion, he  said,  the  interplay  of  means 
and  ends  were  as  complex  as  the 
politics  involved.  "You  may  not  like 
[the  means],  but  nobody's  died  in 
Bosnia  since." 

He  spoke  not  as  a  the  Liberal 
deputy  leader  but  as  a  former  com- 


Michael  Ignatieff  urges  audience  members  to  see  "the  big  picture"  in  relation  to  his  views  on  a  humanitarian  military  regime. 


missioner  on  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Intervention  and  State 
Sovereignty,  an  ad  hoc  organization 
that  promotes  humanitarian  Inter- 
vention. Ignatieff's  talk  began  with 
the  "very  unpopular  notion"  of  pre- 
emptive war  that  the  commission's 
R2P  policy  is  about. 


Ignatieff  recalled  a  meeting  of  the 
ICISS  in  Brussels  that  determined 
R2P  did  not  apply  to  the  terrorist 
threat  behind  the  Sept.  11  attacks, 
not  only  because  the  policy  is  pre- 
emptive, but  also  because  it  involves 
threats  abroad  rather  that  at  home. 

Armed  intervention  in  Kosovo  and 


Bosnia  was  justifiable,  Ignatieff  said, 
because  there  had  been  a  "just  cause, 
legitimate  authority,  right  intention, 
reasonable  prospects,  proportional 
means  and  last  resort." 
The  conflict  in  post-Sept.  11  Af- 

SEE  ■|GGY'-PG4 
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Voices  from  a 
ravaged  continent 


U  of  T  alumnus  Asad  Ismi  takes  on  corporate  plunder,  economic 
war-mongering,  and  a  500-year  imperialist  plot  in  his  third  radio  doc 


Naushad  All  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Asad  Ismi  has  gone  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Munk  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Studies  should  instead  be 
called  the  Munk  Centre  for  Global 
Plunder  and  Pillage,  "because  that's 
what  they  do!" 

Canada's  involvement  in  the  min- 
ing industry,  and  that  industry's  de- 
structive practices,  were  recurring 
themes  at  the  launch  ceremony  on 
Nov.  1  for  The  Ravaging  of  Africa  a 
radio-documentary  by  Asad  Ismi 
and  Kristin  Schwartz.  Ismi  pointed 
out  that  Peter  Munk,  whose  $6.2- 
million  donation  helped  establish 
the  Munk  Centre  in  2000,  is  also 
the  founder  and  chairman  of  Bar- 
rick  Gold,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
gold-mining  companies  in  Canada, 
and  holder  of  a  dubious  environ- 
mental and  human  rights  record. 

Barrick's  Dirty  Secrets,  a  May  2007 
Corpwatch  report,  investigated 
water  depletion,  heavy  metal  pollu- 
tion, and  cyanide  spills  caused  by 
the  company's  mining  operations 
in  Tanzania,  Peru,  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  Canada,  and  several 
other  countries. 

In  their  most  recent  documen- 
tary, Ismi  and  Schwartz  caught  up 
with  activists  and  politicians  at  the 
World  Socialist  Forum  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya  to  shed  light  on  what  they  ar- 
gue is  the  West's  imperialist  strat- 
egy to  siphon  as  much  of  Africa's 
natural  resources  as  possible. 

MUNK  CENTER  FOR 
PLUNDER  AND  PILLAGE 

The  Varsity:  You  referred  at  the 

launch  to  the  U.S.  imperial  strategy. 
What  does  that  mean? 


Asad  Ismi:  The  imperial  strategy 
of  the  U.S.  has  been  to  launch  a 
two-front  war  in  Africa:  the  military 
war  and  the  economic  war. 

Beginning  in  the  1980s,  U.S.'s 
agents,  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  have 
carried  out  the  economic  war 
through  structural  adjustment  pro- 
grams that  they  have  imposed  on 
36  countries  in  Africa.  And  these 
structural  adjustment  programs 
destroy  the  economies  of  African 
countries.  They  destroy  industry, 
therefore  employment,  they  de- 
stroy the  medical  and  educational 
systems,  so  they  break  down  all 
forms  of  social  progress  in  those 
societies.  They  make  it  impos- 
sible for  people  to  function,  to  be 
employed,  to  be  productive.  If  you 
don't  have  medical  care,  you  can't 
do  anything.  If  you  have  to  pay 
too  much  for  treatment,  you  will 
just  die.  Education  has  been  taken 
away  so  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  employment  in  the  formal 
sector.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
social  mobility:  improving  your 
lot,  or  improving  your  family's  lot. 
Improving  the  next  generation  or 
this  one.  So  there  is  no  future  at 
all  for  people.  That's  the  economic 
war  that  the  US  has  launched  on 
African  countries,  that  has  broken 
down  the  economies  of  most  of  the 
African  countries. 

They  destroy  the  countries 
through  military  invasion  and  war, 
then  they  send  in  the  WB  and  the 
IMF  to  destroy  the  economies.  All 
this  facilitates  the  corporate  plun- 
der of  the  economies. 

V:  What  motive  drives  this  "imperial- 
ism?" 

AI:  To  loot  the  natural  resources 
of  Africa. 


A  very  good  example  of  the  14 
wars  is  the  biggest  one,  which  is 
in  the  Congo.  The  U.S.  encouraged 
the  invasion  of  Congo,  in  1998,  by 
Rwanda  and  Uganda.  They  are  the 
main  arms  supplier  to  both  coun- 
tries, who  are  the  U.S.'s  staunchest 
allies  in  the  region  according  to  Hu- 
man Rights  Watch. 

The  Congo  has  the  world's  big- 
gest deposit  of  copper,  cadmium 
and  cobalt.  It  has  manganese,  ura- 
nium, oil,  gold.  It  has  everything.  A 
stable  government  would  demand 
royalties  in  return  for  its  resources, 
the  setting  up  of  some  way  to  pro- 
cess the  minerals  so  that  they  can 
benefit  the  country.  Now,  if  you  in- 
vade a  country  and  occupy  its  land, 
then  you  can  loot  it  as  much  as  you 
want.  And  bring  the  resources  to 
the  West  for  free. 

That  is  what  they've  done  with 
Rwanda  and  Uganda  in  the  Congo, 
where  planes  fly  out  filled  with  cop- 
per and  cobalt  and  another  very 
valuable  resource  called  coltan. 
You  cannot  have  a  cell-phone  or 
computers  without  coltan.  This 
society  will  grind  to  a  halt  without 
that  mineral,  which  the  Congo  is 
the  main  source  of. 

Suddenly  we're  seeing  the  pro- 
liferation of  cell-phones.  How  did 
that  happen?  How  come  it's  so 
cheap?  How  is  it  that  everybody 
can  have  a  cell-phone  anywhere  in 
the  world?  Because  since  the  inva- 
sion, the  price  of  coltan  went  down 
the  tubes.  Coltan  is  actually  a  very 
expensive  mineral.  And  we  should 
pay  for  it.  We  should  pay  the  peo- 
ple of  Congo  a  fair  price.  But  we're 
not  paying  royalties  or  taxes  for  it. 
Rwanda  and  Uganda  are  just  loot- 
ing it. 

This  war  in  the  Congo  has  killed 
more  than  four  million  people  since 


Activists  browse  an  outdoor  photo  exhibition  at  the  World  Social  Forum  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya  in  2007.  Ismi  and  Schwartz  recorded  The  Ravaging  of  Africa  X\\ere. 


1998.  It  is  a  Holocaust.  And  yet,  it 
is  not  talked  about  in  the  Western 
media  at  all. 

V:  What  they  do  often  talk  about  in 
the  media,  however,  is  this  outcry  for 
"more  aid,  better  aid. " 

AI:  I  don't  see  any  aid  from  the 
West  going  to  Africa.  All  I  see  is 
looting  and  plundering  for  the  last 
500  years.  That  these  plunderers 
and  looters  and  killers  of  Africa  can 
talk  about  aid  is  totally  obscene. 

$148  billion  are  taken  out  of  Afri- 
ca every  year  by  multinational  cor- 
porations of  the  west  paying  hardly 
any  taxes.  The  last  time  I  heard 
about  any  aid  being  talked  about,  it 
was  something  like  $6  billion. 

Even  that  aid  is  not  even  aid. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  that  aid  is  tied 
aid,  meaning  comes  with  the  stipu- 
lations that  all  of  it  must  be  spent 
on  goods  or  services  provided  by 
companies  of  the  countries  provid- 
ing the  aid.  They  are  effectively  ex- 
port subsidies. 

V:  There  was  a  big  deal  about  the 
G8  canceling  Africa's  debt. 

AI:  Africa  has  already  paid  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
debt  it  owed  in  1980.  Between  '80 
and  '84,  they  were  paying  com- 
pounded interest  rates  of  20  per 
cent.  Yet,  the  debts  just  seem  to 
keep  piling  on. 

"Structural  adjustment  pro- 
grams" are  meant  to  expedite  pay- 
ment of  debts.  But  they  tell  all  of  the 
countries  to  increase  the  export  of 
raw  materials  and  cash  crops.  The 
prices  collapse,  because  all  the 
countries  end  up  exporting  more. 
So  they  actually  end  up  making  less 
money.  So  these  crippling  debts 
just  never  go  away. 


MAKING  THE  DOC 

V:  Is  it  possible  to  fit  a  500-year-old 
issue  on  a  vast  continent  into  two 
hours? 

AI:  Editing  is  traumatic.  For  ex- 
ample, Kristin  and  I  had  agreed 
that  the  first  episode  would  have 
three  wars:  Congo,  Somalia  and  the 
war  in  Western  Sahara.  When  Spain 
withdrew  from  the  Western  Sahara, 
Morocco  invaded  and  occupied  it. 
Western  Sahara  has  lots  of  oil.  Mo- 
rocco wants  it.  If  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent country,  it  would  be  rich. 
The  U.S.,  they're  behind  Morocco, 
because  Morocco's  monarch  is  a 
U.S.  puppet. 

We  thought  it  was  an  important 
story  to  tell,  because  hardly  any- 
one knows  that  there  has  been  a 
war  going  on  there  for  more  than 
20  years. 

KS:  But  when  I  put  the  entire  epi- 
sode together,  it  was  eight  minutes 
over.  So  we  had  to  take  the  Western 
Sahara  section  out. 

V:  You  must  have  been  ambitious 
to  go  overseas  to  work  in  Africa. 

KS:  We  were  initially  just  planning 
on  interviewing  people  from  the 
[African]  diaspora  in  Toronto,  or 
Africans  who  came  touring  around, 
to  bring  their  issues  forward.  There 
are  quite  a  lot  of  people  in  Toronto, 
so  it's  not  completely  unreason- 
able. But  it  wouldn't  have  been  the 
same  kind  of  documentary  as  we 
were  able  to  make. 

That  plan  came  about  last  year 
when  we  learned  that  the  World 
Social  Forum  was  to  be  held  in  Nai- 
robi. 

AI:  We  realized  we  could  do  this 
because  we  have  different  from 

SEE  'AFRICA'  -  NEXT  PAGE 
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many  African  countries  coming  to 
one  place,  so  all  we  needed  then 
was  the  airfare  to  Nairobi  and  back. 
Then  we  started  applying  for  fund- 
ing in  September. 

We  had  already  been  funded  by 
the  left-wing  unions  for  the  first  two 
docs,  so  we  just  applied  to  the  same 
ones,  and  they  all  gave  us  money. 
We  raised  twice  the  money  we 
raised  for  the  fair  trade  documen- 
tary. 


wing,  and  encouraging  of  critical 
perspectives. 


MEDIASPEAK 


GOOD  01  DAYS 


V:  Tell  us  a  little  about  your  times  at 

UofT. 

AI:  I  did  my  MA  in  international 
relations  in  '82-'83.  At  that  time  the 
university  and  the  student  body 
were  politically  very  apathetic.  But 
1  had  some  really  good  teachers. 
Robert  Accinelli's  course  on  the  his- 
tory of  U.S.  policy  from  1890-1975 
actually  got  me  interested  in  U.S. 
policy  towards  the  Global  South. 

That  course  and  another  on  the 
third  world  had  a  lot  to  do  with  radi- 
calizing me.  It's  ironic,  because  the 
U  of  T  was  not  a  radical  university. 
And  since  then,  it's  gone  completely 
downhill.  It's  gone  completely  to  the 
right. 

V:  You  often  talk  about  the  head  of 
your  department 

AI:  Timothy  Colton,  yes.  His 
brother  is  Michael  Colton,  who  is 
posted  in  Washington  for  the  CBC. 
I'm  not  alluding  to  him,  he's  only 
his  brother,  but  I  think  it's  quite  a 
coincidence  there.  It  was  quite  well 
known  that  Timothy  Colton  was  a 
consultant  for  the  CIA. 

These  links  have  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  what  students  can  say  and 
what  they  can't  say  within  the  de- 
partment. When  students  discover 
that  the  head  of  the  department  is 
a  consultant  to  the  CIA  they  know 
that  views  critical  of  the  CIA  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy  will  not  be  ap- 
preciated. The  department  was 
full  of  anti-communists.  And  all  po- 
litical science  courses  I  took  were 
right-leaning.  In  contrast,  the  his- 
tory department  was  definitely  left- 


// SHOCK  DOCUMENTARIANS 


V:  What  was  your  encounter  with 
Kenyan  media  like? 

AI:  KOCH  FM  is  the  first  radio 
station  in  a  slum  in  Nairobi.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  Nairobi's  population 
lives  in  slums.  The  station  is  actu- 
ally located  inside  two  shipping 
containers. 

The  Kenyan  media  have  to  be 
very  careful  about  what  they  say. 
Just  a  couple  of  weeks  before  we 
got  there,  [internal  security]  invad- 
ed the  offices  of  the  Nation,  which 
is  critical  of  the  government,  they 
pulled  all  their  files  out,  they  threw 
all  the  papers  on  the  floor,  they 
took  their  computers,  and  said 
next  time,  we'll  kill  you. 

The  internal  security  minister  in 
Kenya,  John  Njoroge  Michuki,  was 
a  torturer  under  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration. We  were  told  he  was 
known  as  the  "crusher"  for  crush- 
ing the  testicles  of  resistance  fight- 
ers. He  has  given  orders  to  the  Ke- 
nyan police,  to  shoot  first  anyone 
they  don't  like  or  anyone  they  think 
is  making  trouble,  and  ask  ques- 
tions later. 

V:  What  do  you  suppose  would 
happen  if  you  have  your  documen- 
tary to  the  commercial  media? 

AI:  I  hate  them.  1  despise  the 
CBC.  They  backed  the  invasion  of 
Iraq.  They  justified  it  and  called  the 
U.S.  liberators,  and  they  are  com- 
plicit  in  the  genocide  of  almost  a 
million  Iraqis.  [A  2006  Lancet  study 
estimated  between  393,000  and 
943,000  Iraqis  were  direct  casual- 
ties] I  refuse  to  collaborate  with 
them  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Through  community  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  UK,  the  Americas,  and 
South  Africa,  and  -Various  websites 
it's  available  on,  we  are  reaching 
out  to  more  than  50  million  people 
worldwide.  I'd  say  that  makes  us 
bigger  than  the  CBC. 

That's  why  I  say,  you  can  be 
as  radical  as  you  want,  and  you 
should  be.  So  you  don't  need  com- 
mercial media. 


Asad  Ismi  and  Kristin  Schwartz  have 
collaborated  on  three  documentaries 
on  the  effects  of  globalization  and 
privatization.  Scwartz  also  works  as  a 
news  director  at  CKLN,  a  community 
radio  station  in  Toronto. 

Conning  the  People:  Privatization  in 
Canada  (2004) 

A  five-part  series  about  privatization  and 
its  effects  on  health,  education,  water  and 
electricity  in  Canada  and  worldwide. 


Building  a  Just  World:  Fair  Trade,  Ethical 
Trade,  and  Canada  (2006) 
A  tfiree-part  series  on  international  at- 
tempts to  create  ethical  international  trade 
systems  that  treat  farmers  and  workers 
fairly. 

The  Ravaging  of  Africa  (2007) 
Four-part  series  about  military  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  and  corporate  plundering 
of  Africa. 

Listen  to  the  documentaries  online  at 
www.asadismi.ws 


//TALKING  HEADS 


Do  you  think  international  students  should  get  financial  aid  from 
the  Canadian  government? 

IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


Brian,  4th  Year  Philosophy  Specialist  Ohwrse 
international  students  should  have  access  to  financial  aid! 
We're  residents  of  this  country  who  pay  about  three  times 
what  citizens  pay  for  tuition.  Especially  with  the  rise  of  the 
Canadian  dollar,  we  need  help  more  than  ever. 


Lysandra,  1st  year  Arts  and  Science:  Everyone  should  have 
the  same  access  to  financial  aid.  Think  of  those  coming 
from  countries  far  away;  the  help  that  financial  aid  could 
provide  would  mean  that  their  transitions  to  this  country 
would  be  that  much  better 


Andrew,  1st  year  Arts  and  Science:  Our  lam  pay  for 
U  of  T's  financial  aid  and  it's  something  that  the  Canadian 
government  does  for  citizens.  If  students  from  other 
countries  need  aid,  they  should  find  it  somewhere  else. 


Kimberly,  Istyear  Arts  and  Science:  \r\\em\^ma\  students 
get  in  to  this  university  by  the  same  criteria  that  Canadian 
citizens  do,  so  why  should  th^  be  held  to  a  different 
standard  when  it  comes  to  aid? 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


'Rumblings'  heard  from  grad 
students  in  other  departments 


■NO  JOBS' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

U  of  T  guarantees  funding  to  all 
graduate  students  during  the  first 
year  of  a  master's  program  and  the 
first  four  years  of  doctoral  studies, 
or  for  the  first  five  years  of  a  doctoral 
program.  Students  who  earn  their 
PhD  within  five  years  are  a  rarity,  and 
those  outside  the  five-year  guarantee 
often  rely  on  teaching  and  teaching 
assistant  jobs  to  make  ends  meet. 

CUPE  3902,  which  represent  TAs  at 
the  U  of  T,  has  filed  a  grievance  with 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  on 
behalf  of  upper-year  PhD  students. 
The  grievance  claims  the  department 
violated  at  least  four  sections  of  the 
collective  agreement  between  CUPE 
and  U  of  T  regarding  TA  hiring  prefer- 
ence, job  advertisement,  rehiring,  and 
"equitable  and  consistent"  adherence 
to  the  agreement. 

"We  don't  blame  [the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology],  they're 
only  getting  what  they  get  handed 
down  from  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence and  the  Provost,"  said  CUPE 
staff  representative  Mikael  Swayze, 
who  called  the  huge  grad  surge  an 


"adventure,"  being  unprecedented 
and  therefore  hard  to  judge. 

The  McGuinty  government  has 
called  for  universities  province- 
wide  to  expand  their  graduate 
schools,  and  set  funding  incentives 
to  encourage  schools  to  meet  expan- 
sion targets.  The  current  graduate 
expansion  follows  a  period  of  great 
undergraduate  growth  prompted  by 
the  double-cohort. 

Swayze  noted  that  CUPE  would  have 
filed  the  grievance  earlier  but  a  server 
crash  affecting  the  union's  email  re- 
cords caused  a  three-week  delay. 

So  far.  Anthropology  is  the  only 
department  with  students  filing  griev- 
ances through  CUPE,  but  Swayze 
said  he  has  heard  "rumblings"  from 
others.  Typically,  individual  students 
may  take  a  long  time  to  discuss  their 
situations  with  other  students  and  re- 
alize they  share  a  common,  systemic 
problem,  he  said. 

Classes  will  not  be  disrupted  during 
the  grievance  process,  Swayze  said. 

The  Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy must  respond  to  the  complaint 
by  next  Friday.  If  they  do  not  or  can- 
not address  the  grievance  to  CUPE's 


satisfaction,  the  union  will  go  to  the 
Dean  of  Arts  &  Science,  then  the  uni- 
versity's VP  human  resources,  Angela 
Hildyard.  If  no  satisfactory  outcome  is 
reached,  the  issue  could  go  before  an 
arbitrator  for  a  binding  resolution. 

At  press  time.  Dr.  Janice  Boddy, 
chair  of  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment, could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  The  graduate  program 
administrator,  Natalia  Krencil,  was 
away  from  office  due  to  illness,  and 
graduate  program  coordinator  Dr. 
Daniel  Sellen  was  traveling  and  not 
reachable  for  comment.  Asked  to 
comment  by  The  Varsity,  Roger  Bulg- 
in,  department  manager  for  anthro- 
pology, said  the  issue  had  just  been 
brought  to  his  attention  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  comment. 

Swayze  added  that  the  grievance, 
when  resolved,  will  not  cost  any  of  the 
current  MA  students  their  TAships, 
though  he  said  next  year  the  TA  hours 
should  be  re-allotted  to  fit  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

"The  union  is  not  in  the  business 
of  getting  people  out  of  work,"  he  as- 
sured The  Varsity. 
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Montreal  students  tasered  at  tuition  riot 


Joshua  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  Association  pour  une  Solidarite 
Syndicale  Etudiante  has  angrily  ac- 
cused Montreal  riot  police  of  "police 
brutality"  and  "savage  intervention" 
after  learning  that  police  used  laser 
guns  and  pepper  spray  to  control 
crowds  of  student  demonstrators. 

Over  40,000  students  across  Que- 
bec launched  a  three-day  strilce  on 
Tuesday  in  protest  of  the  provincial 


government's  decision  to  increase 
tuition  fees  by  $500  per  semester  for 
the  next  five  years.  Thousands  of  stu- 
dents staged  an  anti-government  rally 
yesterday  at  Dorchester  Square  in 
downtown  Montreal,  led  by  ASSE. 

After  failing  to  get  the  support  it 
needed  to  launch  a  full-scale  strike 
ASSE,  known  for  advocating  free 
tuition  in  Quebec,  eventually  opt- 
ed for  a  three-day  walkout.  Small 
groups  of  students  illegally  sta- 
tioned themselves  outside  Univer- 


site  du  Quebec  a  Montreal  and  the 
CEGEP  Vieux-Montreal. 

On  tuesday  morning,  105  people 
were  arrested  for  barricading  a  street 
with  plywood,  vending  machines,  and 
a  toilet.  The  protesters,  who  used  fire 
hoses  and  extinguishers  on  riot  po- 
lice, face  charges  of  assault,  assault 
and  battery,  and  public  mischief. 

"Police  brutality  is  no  way  to  treat 
those  who  dare  to  fight  for  social 
change,"  said  ASSE  official  Hubert  Gen- 
dron-Blais  to  the  Montreal  Gazette. 


Facebook  for  hypochondriacs 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Is  spending  that  much  time  on  the 
internet  good  for  your  health?  The 
millions  of  people  who  frantically 
track  their  social  lives  on  Facebook 
and  other  such  networking  sites  now 
have  a  reason  to  stay  online  even  lon- 
ger, with  the  release  of  a  new  social 
networking  tool  to  help  Canadians 
self-manage  their  illnesses  at  the 
click  of  a  mouse. 

Two  years  ago,  frustrated  with  tra- 
ditional health  care  establishments 
and  research  funding  agencies  who, 
he  said,  only  invested  in  curing  dis- 
eases rather  than  supporting  those 
living  with  them.  University  of  To- 
ronto professor  Alex  Jadad  contacted 
Dennis  Bennie,  a  managing  partner  of 
equity  investment  firm  XDL  Capital 
Group,  with  a  proposal  for  the  novel 
health  care  system. 

Known  as  Wellocities,  the  site 
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claims  to  provide  the  first  online,  com- 
munity-based health  directory  of  ser- 
vices and  resources  for  Canadians. 

"The  idea  [of  the  website]  became 
more  and  more  of  a  reality,  and  was 
molded  into  something  that  would 
really  be  a  very  practical  solid  idea," 
said  Bennie,  who  began  investing  in 
the  proposed  project. 

Designed  by  a  community  of  pa- 
tients and  health  care  professionals, 
Wellocities  caters  to  those  who  want 
to  dabble  in  managing  their  own 
health-care.  The  site  offers  alterna- 
tives and  information  about  illnesses 
and  provides  resources  such  as  med- 
ication and  medical  devices  that,  ac- 
cording to  Jadad,  could  help  people 
increase  their  life  expectancy. 

"We  are  facing  a  real  tsunami  of 
chronic  disease,  but  the  public  is 
not  aware  of  that,"  said  Jadad,  who 
is  also  the  chairman  of  Wellocities. 

He  claimed  that  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  people  in  Canada  have  at  least 
one  chronic  disease,  and  that  one  in 


three  born  after  2000  will  have  diabe- 
tes. "The  number  of  people  in  our  so- 
ciety living  with  a  chronic  disease  is 
increasing  dramatically,"  said  Jadad. 

The  site  offers  a  directory  of  health 
care  professionals  and  services 
across  Canada,  and  tools  that  can 
help  people  manage  their  health, 
such  as  a  blood-sugar  tracker. 

The  rogue  element  is  the  site's 
social  networking  factor,  which  lets 
users  create  or  join  groups,  rate  vari- 
ous health-care  services,  and  share 
first-hand  accounts  of  their  health 
problems.  Wellocities  can  be  ac- 
cessed through  Facebook. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  Facebook  users 
at  university,  and  we  have  perhaps 
the  first  generation  of  university  stu- 
dents that  we  could  call  digital  na- 
tives," said  Jadad. 

Misery  loves  company,  but  what 
would  Wellocities  say  about  eye 
strain,  posture  problems  and  inactiv- 
ity— symptoms  of  digital  addiction? 


'IGGY'- CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

ghanistan,  though  not  considered  a 
case  for  R2P,  fits  the  "just  war"  prin- 
ciple, invented  by  Saint  Augustine. 
He  stressed  that  the  principle,  which 
requires  that  a  war  be  fought  justly, 
"with  one  hand  behind  their  backs." 
even  when  the  enemy  followed  no 
rules  or  wore  no  uniforms,  should  be 
followed  in  whatever  actions  Coali- 
tion forces  there  take. 

Ignatieff  aimed  to  show  that  the 
intervention  in  Afghanistan  meets  all 
of  the  just  war  criteria.  He  said  there 
was  adherence  to  a  just  authority, 
namely  UN  approval.  It  was  a  last 
resort,  he  added,  because  the  U.S. 
had  already  been  attacked.  He  saw 
trouble,  however,  in  the  Coalition  as- 
sertion that  the  armed  reaction  was 
proportional  to  the  threat  posed  by 
Afghanistan.  "Those  are  acute  moral 
issues  which  all  citizens  ought  to  be 
concerned  about,"  he  said. 


Ignatieff  invoked  another  of  St. 
Augustine's  concepts,  the  "reason- 
able prospect"  principle.  This  is  a 
jus  ad  bellum  criterion,  meaning  it 
is  to  be  considered  before  the  use 
of  force.  Under  the  principle,  use  of 
force  cannot  be  condoned  unless 
it  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding in  its  goal. 

"Reasonable  prospect  is  some- 
thing we're  in  fact  debating  now 
when  we  think  about  whether  to  ex- 
tend this  mission  [in  Afghanistan]." 

On  the  subject  of  a  global  lead- 
ership, he  was  asked  whether  "we 
need  a  (hopefully)  liberal  hegemony 
who  can  define  the  order  and  then 
police  it,"  Ignatieff  clarified,  how- 
ever, that  a  hegemony  was  not  what 
he  wanted  to  live  under.  That  in  fact 
he  did  not  want  a  liberal  hegemony 
at  all.  Ignatieff  envisioned  a  multi- 
polar world,  with  power  distributed 
across  many  centres  worldwide. 
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The  great  grocery  store  dilemma 

Organic?  Local?  What  ever  happened  to  flavour?  asks  RENATA  LEGIERSKA 


It's  no  wonder  we've  been  kept  in  the 
dark  about  our  food  for  so  long.  After 
all,  if  all  the  pro-organic  food  propa- 
ganda is  true,  those  of  us  still  consuming 
conventionally-grown  crops  are  walk- 
ing repositories  of  pesticides  and  other 
toxins.  Oh,  and  we've  been  cheated  of 
nutrients  and  hearty  flavours.  Given  all 
the  evidence,  surely,  any  day  now  Cana- 
dians will  begin  to  wage  a  culinary  cru- 
sade against  those  toxic  delicacies  that 
are  still  lurking  in  our  kitchens. 

Yeah,  right.  Most  of  us,  including  my- 
self, will  switch  to  an  organic  lifestyle 
as  wholeheartedly  as  we  follow  our 
inevitably-neglected  New  Year's  Eve 
resolutions.  And  really,  what's  wrong 
with  that? 


While  by  eating  non-organic  food  we 
may  miss  out  on  dubious  promises  of 
"feeling  great"  and  "looking  fabulous," 
we  do  not  necessarily  compromise  our 
health.  Let's  take  the  case  of  fruits  and 
veggies.  Organic  food  produce  do  not 
use  additives  or  pesticides  in  growing 
their  crops.  Advocates  also  emphasize 
higher  nutritional  content — recent  stud- 
ies prove  this  claim — of  some  products, 
as  well  as  a  generally  better  taste. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  What 
proponents  of  organic  food  don't  tell  you 
is  that  natural  toxins  and  bacteria  such 
as  botulism  and  E.  coli,  can  appear  in 
organic  foods.  How  about  the  fact  that 
natural  veggies  are  susceptible  to  higher 
rates  of  pest  damage,  thereby  creating 


pathways  for  aflatoxins,  dangerous  to 
our  health?  All  of  a  sudden,  I'm  remind- 
ed of  why  we  began  spraying  crops  with 
chemicals  in  the  first  place. 

A  campaign  recently  launched  in  To- 
ronto has  been  portraying  locally-grown 
food  as  a  healthy  and  delicious  alterna- 
tive. After  all,  it  seems  sensible  to  con- 
sume what  a  season's  harvest  brings. 
But  while  there  are  many  reasons  for 
switching  to  a  "local"  diet,  we  shouldn't 
completely  discount  the  factor  of  taste. 
Bok  choy's  seasonal  availability  doesn't 
make  it  any  more  delicious.  And  let's  ad- 
mit it,  most  of  us  do  enjoy  having  a  vast 
assortment  of  fruit  and  vegetables  all 
year  round,  regardless  of  where  they  are 
from  or  how  they  are  produced.  Would  I 


buy  tasteless  strawberries  in  the  middle 
of  winter?  Sure,  I'll  just  dip  them  in  some 
chocolate  and  they're  as  good  as  straw- 
berries can  get. 

So  what  should  we  remember  on  our 
next  trip  to  the  grocery  store?  While  we 
should  tcike  a  closer  look  at  what  we  con- 
sume, it's  important  to  appreciate  the 
variety  of  food  options  (organic  or  not) 
that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  Toronto. 
Whatever  our  personal  choice,  it's  com- 
forting to  know  that  all  products,  regard- 
less of  their  methods  of  growth,  must 
meet  the  same  government  safety  stan- 
dards. As  long  as  they  are  washed  and 
prepared  properly,  they  are  not  a  hazard 
to  our  health.  And  as  far  as  flavour  goes, 
well,  it's  just  a  matter  of  taste. 


ORGANIC  FOOD:  Is  it  really  better  for  you? 


Canada:  the  international 
weapons  dealer 

Our  nation's  secretive  military  industry  is  an  affront  to  our  moral  values 


Adil  Syed  

Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper's  meeting  with 
the  Dalai  Lama  last  month  was  received  warmly 
by  most  Canadians,  despite  stringent  objections 
from  the  Chinese  government.  It  seemed  a  sub- 
ject of  national  pride  that  the  federal  government 
took  a  principled  stand  against  the  Communist 
regime  noted  for  its  persistent  humcm  rights  vio- 
lations, and  welcomed  a  man  whose  name  is  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  non-violence. 

It  should  then  come  as  unwelcome  surprise  to 
many  of  us  that  the  Canadian  compcuiy.  a  Pratt 
&  Whitney  subsidiary,  is  currently  being  investi- 
gated by  the  U.S.  State  Department  for  possible 
arms  control  violations  for  its  Chinese  attack- 
helicopters.  Astonishingly,  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  no  plans  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
its  own.  Even  as  we  applaud  our  government's 
token  diplomatic  gestures,  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  hi-tech  military  equipment  is  quietly  be- 
ing made  in  this  country  and  exported  to  China 
and  other  unsavory  regimes. 

This  most  recent  demonstration  of  hypoc- 
risy merely  illuminates  the  secretive  nature  of 
Canada's  military  industry,  which  is  not  being  ap- 
propriately disclosed  to  the  public.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant liability  to  a  government,  whose  foreign 


policy  includes  support  for  a  new  United  Nations- 
led  international  arms-trade  treaty.  If  Canada  se- 
cretly exports  arms  to  global  hot  spots,  we  lose 
the  moral  high  ground  of  condemning  other  na- 
tions for  the  same  activities. 

A  recent  investigation  by  CBC's  Margo  Kelly 
recently  revealed  not  only  the  sharp  growth  in 
Canadian  military  exports  as  of  late,  but,  more 
troublingly,  the  federal  government's  complete 
lack  of  transparency.  Embarrassingly,  Canada's 
current  level  of  divulgence,  as  measured  by  the 
Small  Arms  Survey,  is  just  slightly  ahead  of  Iran. 
A  lethal  combination  of  corporate  greed  and 
bureaucratic  red  tape  raises  the  troubling  pos- 
sibility that  Canadian  military  technology  might 
be  contributing  to  a  number  of  deadly  conflicts 
around  the  world. 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  Canadian  military 
exports  have  increased  three-fold,  making  us 
the  sixth  largest  arms  dealer  in  the  world,  just 
slightly  behind  China.  This  growth  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  latest  Conservative  government, 
as  the  trend  can  be  observed  as  far  back  as 
2002.  Our  self-endearing  image  as  a  peacekeep- 
ing nation  surely  requires  re-evaluation,  for 
there  is  a  troubling  contradiction  in  preaching 
global  peace  while  making  profits  off  the  instru- 
ments of  violence. 


Canadians  should  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  ship  military  exports  only  to  the 
most  respectable  of  governments.  A  quick  run 
through  the  list  of  buyers  quickly  does  away  with 
such  notions:  $527  million  in  military  exports 
went  to  Saudi  Arabia,  a  Wahhabist  absolute  mon- 
archy which  imposes  severe  limitations  on  the 
rights  of  women.  Canada  has  also  sold  over  $17 
million  in  military  arms  to  the  Shi'ite-controlled 
Iraqi  government,  which  is  undeniably  culpable 
in  that  country's  ethnic  violence. 

As  troubling  as  these  examples  may  appear, 
they  are  overshadowed  by  the  nearly  $2-billions' 
worth  of  Canadian  arms  bought  by  the  United 
States.  Night  vision  goggles,  ammunition,  mis- 
sile components,  unmanned  aerial  vehicles, 
and  light-armored  vehicles  are  just  some  of  the 
equipment  Canada  sells  to  the  U.S.  The  very  real 
harm  inflicted  by  these  arms — in  Iraq  and  else- 
where— should  be  obvious  to  all  but  the  willingly 
naive.  However,  the  industry  represents  about 
70,000  technology-based  jobs  across  Canada, 
and  this  presents  a  huge  political  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  more  stringent  regulations.  Ultimately,  we 
will  have  to  decide  whether  our  growing  military 
exports  are  in  line  with  our  moral  values,  and 
whether  we  are  willing  to  shed  a  long-held  aspect 
of  our  national  identity. 


LETTERS  " 


Look  at  history  for  what  it  is 

I  have  deep  reservations  towards  any  policy  ("Black- 
focused  schools  a  mistake"  Nov.  12,  p.6)  that  distorts 
history  for  political  purposes.  If  the  historical  community 
comes  to  the  consensus  that  topics  A,  B,  and  C  are  the 
most  meaningful,  then  they  should  be  taught.  What  does 
pride  and  self  respect  have  to  do  with  history.  Should  1,  a 
British  decedent,  feel  proud  (or  guilty)  that  my  ancestors 
ruled  about  a  third  of  the  world  at  one  point  in  time?  Why 
can't  we  look  at  history  as  what  it  is,  history?  Using  it  as  a 
tool  for  social  policy  regulated  by  the  government  would 
only  give  our  "benevolent"  government  more  power, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  1984. 

Gordon  Gekko 

Democratic  race  inevitable 

The  U.S.  and  U.K.  are  acting  within  their  political 
means  to  contain  the  situation  in  Pakistan  and  promote 
democracy.  President  Musharraf's  announcement  of  the 
January  9  election  date  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  U.S.  and  England  have  shown  that  they  will  support 
Musharraf  in  a  lesser  role  and,  more  importantly,  within 
a  constitutional  framework. 

This  makes  sense,  as  Bush  and  Brown  need  Musharraf 
to  contain  the  Taliban  threat  in  Afghanistan  and  to  curb 
Islamic  fundamentalism  in  Pakistan.  To  balance  their 
needs  with  Pakistan's,  Bhutto  was  brought  back  into  the 
country  to  ensure  that  the  democratic  route  or  "Third 
Step,"  as  Musharraf  often  calls  it,  actually  takes  place. 

The  main  problem  is  that  Musharraf  did  not  announce 
a  timetable  sooner,  and  therefore  created  anxiety  about 
if  and  when  an  election  would  be  called  and  if  and  when 
he  would  ever  step  down  as  army  chief. 

However,  considering  that  Bhutto  has  formally  refused 
to  share  power  with  Musharraf  and  has  distanced  herself 
from  him  publicly,  attempting  to  take  part  in  recent 
street  protests,  and  visiting  the  unseated  Chief  Justice,  a 
democratic  race  seems  inevitable. 

Christian  TkwNE 
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To  market,  to  market, 
to  buy  designer  jeans 


Gentrification  is  ruining  the  spirit  of 
Kensington  Market 


Kelli  Korducki 


A  Kensington  Market  relic  nearly  half 
a  century  old,  the  Augusta  Egg  Mar- 
ket, closed  its  doors  last  month.  Not 
only  will  shoppers  have  to  satisfy  their 
cravings  for  duck  eggs  elsewhere,  but 
another  business  will  fill  in  the  old 
storefront — and,  if  recent  area  trends 
are  any  indication,  it  will  be  one  that 
caters  to  an  entirely  different  breed 
of  consumers.  As  a  casual  stroll  down 
Augusta  will  attest,  there's  a  change 
in  the  weather.  Gentrification,  that  ne- 
farious force  of  urban  transformation, 
is  in  full  swing,  and  ain't  nobody  going 
to  slow  it  down. 

Take  the  new  Blue  Banana  Market 
as  a  forecast  of  a  Kensington  to  come. 
Located  down  the  road  from  the  for- 
mer egg  market's  shell.  Blue  Banana 
is  a  glorified,  gargantuan,  three-sto- 
rey eyesore  of  cutesy  consumption. 
Under  garish  fluorescent  lighting,  fat- 
walleted  consumers  have  their  pick 
of  world  music  CDs,  touristy  "folk  art" 
pieces  with  unfortunate  price  tags, 
and  $5  blocks  of  fudge.  The  ware- 
house would  fit  nicely  in  Yorkville  or 
the  Distillery  District,  but  Kensington? 
Who  exactly  do  they  think  they  are? 


There's  also  the  fancy-schmancy 
vegan  sandwich  shop  on  the  corner 
of  Augusta  and  Oxford  (where  $10 
will  almost  satiate  your  hunger),  and 
a  few  doors  down,  the  upscale  French 
bistro  owned  by — surprise! — none 
other  than  Shamez  Amiani,  the  popu- 
list King  of  Kensington  himself.  While 
these  places  aren't  among  the  new- 
est crop  of  luxurious  market  stops, 
they  have  nevertheless  established 
themselves  as  pioneering  fixtures  of 
a  palpable  movement. 

Though  Augusta  Street  is  becoming 
a  veritable  smorgasbord  of  Yuppie  at- 
traction, the  rest  of  the  marketplace 
is  barely  half  a  step  behind.  Remem- 
ber Planet  Kensington,  that  crusty 
metalhead  dive  on  Baldwin?  Well, 
its  former  locale  is  now  home  to  the 
Freshwood  Grill,  a  "fresh,  local,  or- 
ganic" eatery  that's  almost  so  classy 
it's  insulting.  COBS  Breads,  another  re- 
cent franchise  addition  to  Kensington's 
Baldwin  strip,  greets  passers-by  with 
a  similar  dose  of  wholesome-meets- 
posh  audacity.  With  places  like  these 
popping  up  left  and  right,  how  can 
people  expect  to  preserve  the  rough- 
edged  appeal  of  the  old  market? 

It's  hard  to  replicate  the  past.  Yet 


THAT'S  NO  BAKERY:  COBS,  one  of  the  many  yuppie-friendly  chains  that  have  opened  up  in  Kensington  Market. 


much  of  Kensington's  charm  has 
rested  upon  its  uncanny  ability  to 
do  just  that,  by  sustaining  yester- 
year's alternative  to  the  pedestrian 
strip  mall,  maintaining  cozy  pro- 
duce stalls  and  small,  specialized 
businesses.  The  market's  unique 
atmosphere  is  a  legacy  of  its  histo- 
ry, the  remnant  of  enterprising  im- 
migrant residents  who  set  up  shop 
in  front  of  their  homes  as  a  way  of 
making  ends  meet.  The  area  sprung 
organically  into  the  residential  and 
commercial  hodgepodge  through 
the  initiatives  of  its  dwellers,  not  vo- 
racious city  planners,  architects,  or 
entrepreneurs  trying  to  anticipate 
the  next  "hip"  thing. 


Nevertheless,  Kensington  has  be- 
come just  that — i  viable  commercial 
hot  spot  in  a  convenient  location, 
cherished  by  artists,  students,  and 
most  importantly,  moneyed  folks  who 
consider  themselves  cultured.  The  ar- 
ea's many  mid-century  immigrant  ho- 
meowners are  beginning  to  vacate  the 
premises  and,  naturally,  developers 
have  their  eyes  on  the  prize.  Kensing- 
ton Lofts,  a  box  of  upscale  condos  that 
a  Toronto  real  estate  website  flaunts 
as  "a  chic  alternative  to  the  quaint 
houses  in  the  area,"  likely  won't  be  the 
market's  sole  housing  cash-cow  for 
very  much  longer;  similar  projects  are 
already  tentatively  in  the  works. 

True,  Kensington  has  always  been 


a  site  of  metamorphosis,  having  made 
the  transformation  from  its  "Jewish 
Market"  roots  in  the  early  1900s  to  its 
mid-century  incarnation  as  a  Portu- 
guese immigrant  neighbourhood  to, 
eventually,  the  multicultural  enclave 
we  know  today.  What  these  various 
embodiments  all  have  in  common  is 
the  unpretentious  working-class  spirit 
that  gentrification  threatens  to  over- 
run. This,  above  all  else,  is  the  entity 
most  seriously  at  stake. 

Meanwhile,  the  front  window  of  the 
former  Augusta  Egg  Market  is  still  her- 
alding a  "For  Lease"  sign,  and  though 
I'm  hoping  that  a  worthy  contender 
will  replace  it,  I'm  not  counting  my 
chickens  before  they  hatch. 


what  you  get  for 

30  BUCKS 


5 :  30pm  -  IllScarlett  Concert  on  Front  St 
75  30pm  -  43rd  Desjardins  Vanier  Cup 

11:30pm  -  Bleacher  Bash  After-Party 

@  Steam  Whistle  Brewery 


I  Desjardins 


255  Bremner  Blvd,  Toronto 


For  game  info,  go  to: 


mark.stison@utoronto.ca  •  647-226-608 


www.VaiiierCup.ca/BleacherBasli 
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Blending  into  the 
background  for  survival 

Camouflage  and  mimicry  are  important  adaptations  for  many  organisms— especially  in 

situations  where  it  pays  not  to  be  seen 


Evolution  has  selected  for  katydids  to  resemble  their  surroundings,  leading  to  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  the  leaves  they  are  found  on  (left).  The  Blue  Morpho  butterfly  doesn't 
look  very  hidden  until  it  closes  its  wings  to  reveal  a  brown  pattern  that  makes  it  nearly  invisible  in  the  forest  canopy  (right). 


Mehreen  Maqsood 


A  close  examination  of  animal  pro- 
cesses reveals  that  defence  mecha- 
nisms and  predatory  tactics  are  piv- 
otal parts  of  ecosystem  dynamics. 
These  predator-prey  relationships, 
sometimes  amounting  to  an  evolu- 
tionary arms  race,  have  resulted  in 
some  interesting  adaptations:  ani- 
mal mimicry,  camouflage,  and  scare 
tactics  that  are  often  ingenious  and 
sometimes  downright  spooky. 

Mimicry  can  take  two  forms  in  the 
wild.  Batesicm  mimicry  occurs  when  a 
harmless  organism  copies  a  toxic  spe- 
cies. The  other  kind,  MuUerian,  occurs 
when  two  equally  toxic  species  mimic 
each  other  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

Monarch  and  Viceroy  butterflies  are 
common  examples  of  Batesian  mim- 
icry. The  Monarch  butterfly  consumes 
milk  thistle,  which  contains  poisonous 
and  foul-tasting  glycosides,  thus  mak- 
ing Monarchs  rather  unpalatable  for 
many  predators.  They  advertise  this 
feature  by  way  of  a  brightly  coloured 
wing  display.  The  Viceroy  butterfly 
has  evolved  a  remarkably  similar  ap- 
pearance— most  likely  due  to  passive 


natural  selection — ^which  greatly  re- 
duces predation. 

In  a  natural  environment,  mimicry 
is  less  of  a  conscious  strategy  than 
a  process  of  elimination.  Organisms 
without  a  blatant  toxic  appearance  are 
consumed,  leaving  only  "mimics"  in 
the  gene  pool. 

But  mimicry  is  not  limited  to  sen- 
sory mechanisms.  Some  species  dis- 
play rational  deployment  of  mimicry 
as  a  means  of  adaptation  to  specific 
circumstances.  The  Indo-Malaysian 
Octopus  is  a  good  example,  having 
the  ability  to  selectively  alter  its 
form,  shape,  color,  and  behaviour  to 
imitate  a  wide  range  of  organisms. 
The  octopus  can  emulate  a  sole  fish 
and  a  highly  venomous  sea-snake 
with  equal  adeptness.  Whether  a 
function  of  evolutionary  elimination 
or  simply  a  conscious  choice,  bio- 
mimicry  is  a  common  tendency  of 
many  successful  species. 

Self-mimicry  is  also  used  for  self- 
defence.  Animals  may  have  body 
parts  that  mimic  another  to  increase 
chances  of  survival  during  an  attack, 
or  adaptations  that  can  help  deter 
predators.  Many  moths,  butterflies. 


and  freshwater  fish  species  have  eye- 
spots,  dark  markings  that  momentari- 
ly startle  a  predator  and  give  prey  ex- 
tra time  to  react.  For  example,  attacks 
to  a  moth's  outer  wing  are  less  likely  to 
be  fatal  or  detrimental. 

Less  often,  predators  utilize  self- 
mimicry,  making  themselves  appear 
less  threatening  than  they  really 
are.  In  southeast  Asia,  several  turtle 
species  and  the  Frogmouth  Catfish 
use  tongue  extensions  to  lure  prey. 
Another  type  of  self-mimicry  is  the 
Central  African  "two-headed"  snake, 
which  has  a  virtually  indistinguish- 
able tail  and  head.  This  snake  moves 
its  tail  in  the  way  most  snakes  move 
their  heads,  thus  confusing  prey 
about  the  origin  of  the  attack. 

There  are  many  examples  of  rainfor- 
est species  showcasing  cryptic  colou- 
ration to  match  their  surroundings. 
This  camouflage  poses  obvious  and 
useful  advantages.  As  well,  certain  or- 
ganisms seek  to  look  inanimate  or  in- 
edible to  avoid  detection  by  predators. 
The  Uroplatus  geckos  of  Madagascar 
are  incredibly  talented  at  blending  in 
with  the  colors  of  their  surroundings, 
as  are  katydids,  a  group  of  grasshop- 


per-like insects.  Katydids  are  noctur- 
nal insects  that  use  their  green,  leaf- 
like bodies  to  remain  unnoticed  during 
the  day,  a  time  when  they  cire  inactive 
and  otherwise  defenseless.  Another 
example  is  the  electric  blue  Morpho, 
a  butterfly  found  in  many  rainforests, 
with  iridescent  blue  upper  wings  and  a 
seven-inch  wingspan.  As  the  Morpho 
flies  through  the  flickering  light  of  the 
forest,  or  even  out  in  broad  daylight,  it 
seems  to  disappear  into  its  surround- 
ings. Similarly,  some  forest-dwelling 
species  have  spots  or  stripes  to  help 
break  up  the  animal's  outline  in  the 
view  of  potential  prey.  Large  mammals 
like  leopards,  jaguars,  ocelots,  and 
okapi  are  surprisingly  difficult  to  spot 
because  of  their  colouration  under  the 
shade  of  the  jungle  canopy. 

Adaptations  are  undoubtedly  useful 
mechanisms,  employed  by  many  or- 
ganisms to  ensure  survival,  including 
humans.  After  all,  camouflage  jackets 
are  used  by  soldiers  in  combat  so  that 
enemy  fighters  have  difficulty  spotting 
them.  Through  millions  of  years  of  nat- 
ural selection  and  evolution,  nature 
came  up  with  these  tactics  first — and 
we  have  now  mimicked  it. 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORL 


U  of  T  researchers  Dr.  Charles  Best  and  Sir 
Frederick  Banting  are  shown  here  on  the 
roof  of  the  Medical  Building  with  on^o<^' ' 
dogs  from  which  they  isalate((^*^ 


Discovered  in  the  Medical 
Science  building  here  at  U  of 
T,  insulin  has  changed  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people 
worldwide.  The  molecule 
was  isolated  by  Sir  Freder- 
ick Banting  (1891-1941)  and 
Charles  Best  (1899-1978), 
the  discovery  earning  them 
a  Nobel  Prize  in  Physiology 
in  1923.  Insulin,  which  is 
produced  by  the  cells  of  the 
Islets  of  Langerhans  in  the 
pancreas,  promotes  the  cel- 
lular uptake  of  glucose  from 
the  blood  stream.  Glucose 
is  stored  inside  the  cells  of 


different  tissues  (muscle, 
adipose,  liver,  etc.),  prevent- 
ing it  from  circulating  in  the- 
blood.  That  function  treats 
diabetes  mellitus  (a  disease 
that  occurs  when  the  body 
fails  to  produce  insulin)  ever 
since  its  discovery,  saving 
numerous  people  from  what 
used  to  be  certain  death.  In- 
sulin has  come  a  long  way 
from  being  isolated  from  a 
dog's  pancreas — it  is  now 
synthetically  produced  by 
pharmaceutical  companies. 
— DANI  SARKIS 


This  illustration  of  an  insulin  hexamer  shows  its 
complex  symmetrical  structure  and  zinc  core  that 
binds  the  monomers  together. 


Humpty  Dumpty  turned  into 
useful  products  after  fall 

It  turns  out  pesky  eggshells  have  a  use. 
Engineers  at  Ohio  State  University  have 
discovered  a  way  to  produce  hydrogen 
fuel  using  discarded  eggshells.  The  pro- 
cess involves  the  use  of  fossil  fuels,  such 
as  coal,  which  are  gasified  to  produce  car- 
bon monoxide  gas.  When  combined  with 
water,  the  carbon  monoxide  gas  produces 
carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen.  Ground-up 
eggshells  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
leave  pure  hydrogen  behind,  which  can 
then  be  used  as  fuel.  Because  they  must 
be  crushed  for  this  process  to  work,  the 
collagen-containing  inner  membrane 
must  first  be  stripped  from  the  shell  using 
an  organic  acid  developed  by  the  engi- 
neers. Amazingly,  this  process  proves  to 
be  lucrative  as  well.  Once  isolated,  the  col- 
lagen sells  for  approximately  US$1,000  per 
gram,  cind  is  used  in  medical  procedures 
such  as  skin  regeneration  and  cosmetic 
surgery.  Creator  and  engineer  L.S.  Fan 
recently  stated  in  a  news  release  that  the 
engineers  "like  that  [their]  technology  can 
help  the  egg  industry  dispose  of  its  waste, 
and  at  the  same  time  convert  the  waste  to 
a  useful  product." 
Source:  CBCNews 
— ANNAGAYTON 

From  the  chemistry  lab  to  your 
plate 

Chemistry  labs  and  fine  restaurants  have 
more  in  common  than  you  might  tfiink. 
Not  only  are  kitchens  beginning  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  chemistry  of  cook- 
ing, they  are  also  using  some  of  the  same 
chemiccils  found  in  laboratories.  Along- 
side top  restaurant  shelves  lined  with 
pasta  cind  sauces  you  Ccin  find  ingredients 
like  Xanthan  gum,  a  slime  produced  by  the 
bacteria  Xanthomonas  campestris,  or  agcir, 
a  gel  used  in  microbiological  work.  One 
chef  in  Chicago  drapes  Guinness-soaked 
agar  over  hot  beef  to  give  ribs  a  beer-fla- 
voured glaze.  Both  Xanthan  gum  and  agar 
are  examples  of  colloids.  These  teep  par- 
ticles in  suspension  and  have  been  seen  in 
foodstuffs  before,  such  as  salad  dressing, 
vegetable  purees,  and  hollandciise  sauce. 
Chefs  cire  currently  conducting  experi- 
ments as  to  the  effect  of  colloids  on  all 
types  of  food.  No  word  yet  on  whether  the 
chef's  hat  will  be  ditched  for  a  lab  coat. 
Source:  New  York  Times 
—CHRIS  SMITH 

The  sweet  smell  of  the  sulf  urous 
sea  air 

A  recent  study  estimates  that  sulfates  and 
nitrates  emitted  in  international  shipping 
cause  60,000  deaths  per  year.  Ships  world- 
wide use  sulfur-laden  Bunker  C  as  fuel. 
The  study  found  that  its  toxic  discharge 
can  cause  respiratory  and  heart  ailments, 
especicdly  among  those  people  living 
along  busy  shipping  lanes  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  Researchers  used 
global  circulation  models  combined  with 
a  variety  of  emission  scenarios  to  map  out 
the  drift  of  emissions  over  land.  The  study 
found  that  if  these  deadly  emissions  are 
not  controlled  soon,  the  global  death  toll 
could  hit  84,000  within  five  years.  "It  has 
gotten  away  scot-free  to  this  point,  partly 
due  to  the  feeling  that  since  the  emissions 
are  out  of  sight,  they  can't  harm  anyone," 
said  David  Marshall  of  Clean  Air  Track 
Force,  one  of  the  groups  that  commis- 
sioned the  study.  Regulations,  like  requir- 
ing ships  to  bum  fuels  that  contain  less 
sulfur  and  installing  scrubbing  devices, 
can  cut  down  the  emissions  significantly. 
However,  implementing  these  regulations 
would  be  costly,  requiring  US$126  billion 
between  now  and  2020. 
Source:  Environmental  Science  and 
Technology  Online  News 
—SNEHA  ABRAHAM 
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Exposing  skeletons  in  tlie 
closet — literally 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


The  ROM  will  have  a  similar  Barosaums  ske\e\on  on  display  during  the  Age  of  the  Dinosaurs  exhibit 
starting  on  December  1 5.  This  specimen  is  on  display  at  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


Recently,  an  almost  complete  Barosau- 
ms skeleton  was  uncovered  in  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum's  personal  collection 
by  Dr.  David  Evans,  associate  curator 
of  vertebrate  paleontology.  Estimated 
to  have  weighed  15  tonnes  when  alive, 
the  skeleton  will  be  24  to  27  metres  in 
length  when  assembled.  The  dinosaur 
will  be  shown  in  the  second  floor  of  the 
Michael  Lee  Chin  Crystal  starting  in 
mid-December  as  part  of  the  new  Age  of 
Dinosaurs  Gallery. 

The  story  of  the  skeleton's  discovery 
is  certainly  an  odd — although  fortu- 
nate— one.  Evans  was  searching  for  a 
sauropod  (the  largest  of  the  dinosaurs) 
to  be  the  centerpiece  of  the  new  exhibit 
along  with  the  Tyrannosaurus  rex,  Stego- 
saurus,  and  Triceratops  skeletons  that 
the  museum  already  owns.  As  it  turns 
out,  the  ROM  received  the  bones  as  part 
of  a  trade  with  the  Carnegie  Museum  in 


1962.  Dr.  Gordon  Edmund  arranged  the 
exchange  of  two  duck-billed  dinosaurs 
and  other  items  for  the  Barosaums — 
originally  thought  to  be  a  Diplodocus. 
The  skeleton  was  supposed  to  be  dis- 
played in  1970  after  renovations  were 
made  to  the  ROM,  but  there  was  insuffi- 
cient space.  Edmund  retired  in  1990  and 
the  bones  were  separated  and  stored  in 
several  different  drawers,  forgotten  by 
the  curatorial  staff. 

Evans  came  across  an  article  by  Jack 
Mcintosh — a  famous  sauropod  ex- 
pert— on  a  recent  trip  to  Wyoming.  In 
the  piece,  Evans  noticed  a  reference  to  a 
Barosaums  skeleton  located  at  the  ROM. 
Although  unlisted  in  the  museum's  da- 
tabase, he  managed  to  track  down  the 
various  pieces  of  the  dinosaur  skeleton 
and  uncovered  a  nearly  complete  speci- 
men. The  lucky  find  solved  the  problem 
of  having  to  purchase  or  excavate  a  skel- 
eton for  the  upcoming  exhibition. 

"We  were  searching  for  an  iconic 
sauropod  skeleton,  and  we  had  one 


under  our  noses  the  whole  time.  When 
all  the  parts  were  pulled  together,  we 
realized  just  how  much  of  the  animal 
the  ROM  actually  had— the  better 
part  of  a  skeleton  of  a  rare,  giant  dino- 
saur," said  Evans. 

Once  assembled,  the  Barosaums — 
nicknamed  Gordo  in  honour  of  Dr.  Ed- 
mund— will  be  the  largest  dinosaur  on 
display  in  Canada.  The  late-Jurassic- 
period  creature  lived  150  million  years 
ago  on  the  North  American  continent. 
The  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory owns  the  only  other  full  Barosaums 
skeleton  in  the  world.  The  Barosaums 
is  unique  among  sauropods  for  its  ex- 
tremely long  neck  relative  to  its  body. 
The  Carnagie  Museum  unearthed  the 
ROM's  specimen  in  Utah's  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  early  1900s. 

Who  knows  what  will  be  discovered 
during  spring  cleaning  next  year? 
Opening  weekend  for  the  James  and 
Louise  Temerty  Galleries  of  the  Age  of 
Dinosaurs  begins  December  15. 


New  cells  good  listeners 


Shajia  Sarfraz 


Our  generation  might  be  notorious  for 
not  listening  to  its  elders,  but  our  brain 
cells  never  stopped  listening  to  theirs. 
Scientists  at  Yale  University  recently 
discovered  that  newly  synthesized 
neurons  in  our  brains  "listen"  to  older 
neurons  before  they  send  out  their 
own  impulses.  In  other  words,  brain 
cells  listen  before  they  speak. 

Past  studies  have  showed  that 
the  regions  of  the  brain  produce 
new  neurons  and  incorporate  them 
into  the  existing  brain  circuitry.  The 
mechanism  behind  this  function  of 
activity  was  not  known  until  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine  made  this  most 
recent  discovery. 

A  team  of  researchers  led  by  Charles 
Greer,  professor  of  neurosurgery  and 
neurobiology  at  Yale,  discovered  that 
new  brain  cells  take  time  to  mature. 
New  synaptic  connections  in  a  brain 
cell  are  not  made  until  21  days  after  the 
cell's  birth.  In  the  meantime,  the  cell 
receives  signals  from  others,  ensuring 


that  these  new  brain  cells  do  not  dis- 
turb ongoing  signals  in  the  brain. 

The  team  studied  the  olfactory  bulb, 
a  part  of  the  brain  associated  with  the 
perception  of  odours,  in  order  to  find 
the  mechanism  by  which  new  brain 
cells  are  incorporated  into  existing 
brain  circuitry.  They  found  that  new 
neurons  receive  signals  from  parts  of 
the  brain  for  up  to  10  days.  During  this 
period,  these  neurons  do  not  generate 
their  own  signals.  It  takes  these  neu- 
rons six  to  eight  weeks  to  mature,  dur- 
ing which  period  they  are  monitored 
by  signals  from  other  brain  cells. 

This  finding  has  important  implica- 
tions for  the  use  of  stem  cells  to  cure 
neurodegenerative  diseases.  This 
mechanism  implies  that  newly  sjmthe- 
sized  neurons  from  stem  cells  will  not 
interfere  with  ongoing  brain  signaling 
until  the  stem  cells  mature.  Said  Greer: 
"If  we  want  to  use  stem  cells  to  replace 
neurons  lost  to  injury  or  disease,  we 
must  ensure  that  they  do  not  fire  in- 
appropriately, which  could  cause  sei- 
zures or  cognitive  dysfunction." 
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Back  in  the  groove 

Vinyl-digital  tag-team  could  spell  the  end  of  CDs 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


There's  a  major  comeback  underway  in  the 
music  industry,  and  I'm  not  talking  about 
the  Backstreet  Boys'  latest  sonic  atrocity. 
With  the  commercial  advent  of  the  compact 
disc  back  in  1982,  pretty  much  everybody 
expected  that  vinyl  records  were  finally  on 
their  way  out  of  the  mainstream  and  into  the 
history  books.  And  while  vinyl  did  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  new  digital  formats,  the  gramo- 
phone record  has  refused  to  die,  and  is  now 
once  again  on  the  rise. 

In  an  interesting  twist,  the  compact  disc 
may  now  be  in  danger  of  becoming  obsolete. 
Now,  when  most  people  buy  a  CD,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  slip  the  disc  into  their  com- 
puter and  import  the  songs  into  a  music  man- 
agement program  like  iTunes.  The  next  step 
sees  the  compressed  song  files  transferred  to 
an  MPS  player  for  listening  on  the  go.  Just  like 
that,  in  about  three  minutes,  the  job  of  the  CD 
is  finished  completely.  The  disc  and  jewel  case 
just  sit  around  collecting  dust. 

So  with  the  adoption  of  digital  music  play- 
ers, and  the  personal-computer-as-your-ste- 
reo  trend,  the  role  of  the  once-mighty  com- 
pact has  been  reduced  to  that  of  a  temporary 


container,  a  way  to  transport  music  from  the 
shelf  at  HMV  back  to  your  PC  at  home.  In  that 
case,  why  not  just  download  the  music  instead 
(legally,  or  otherwise),  and  save  yourself  the 
trip  to  the  mall? 

This  is  the  revelation  that  more  and  more 
music  buyers  are  having  everyday.  Traditional 
music  retailers  have  also  realized  this,  which 
is  why  they're  either  closing  up  shop  (like  Sam 
the  Record  Man)  or  devoting  an  ever-increas- 
ing amount  of  shelf  space  to  hawking  DVDs, 
video  games,  and  electronics. 

As  new  technology  forces  the  whole  para- 
digm of  music  consumerism  into  weird,  un- 
charted territory,  some  record  labels  are 
now  trying  to  stake  out  a  new  middle  ground 
between  the  CD  and  the  99-cent  download.  A 
good  example  is  EMI/Parlophone,  who  recent- 
ly made  their  deceptively  timed  Radiohead 
box  set — not  to  be  confused  with  Radiohead's 
own  box  set  of  their  brilliant  new  independent 
release  In  Rainbows — available  on  a  custom- 
ized USB  key  (ironically  in  the  shape  of  Kid 
A's  greedy-looking,  killer  teddy  bears).  This 
choice  highlights  not  only  the  fact  that  CDs 
are  now  viewed  as  glorified  file-transfer  devic- 
es, but  also  touches  on  one  of  the  downsides 
of  downloading:  the  lack  of  a  tangible  artifact 
to  accompany  the  purchase. 


A  lot  of  people  really  like  collecting  music 
in  an  easily  discernable  form,  just  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  album  artwork,  or  to  feel  they 
have  a  real  connection  to  the  band  or  art- 
ist. Amongst  people  who  enjoy  music  the 
most — audiophiles,  DJs,  nerdy  fans,  and  col- 
lectors— vinyl  records  are  actually  making  a 
comeback  as  the  tangible  companion  to  digi- 
tal downloads,  compared  to  the  sliding  sales 
of  compact  discs. 

The  long  and  resilient  history  of  the  gram- 
ophone record  should  humble  those  who 
thought  the  format  dead  and  gone.  Only  the 
third  major  music  format  ever  invented,  the 
record  made  its  predecessor,  the  phonograph 
cylinder,  obsolete  way  back  in  1929,  became 
commercially  available  as  vinyl  in  1948,  and 
later  successfully  fought  off  format  coups  by 
reel-to-reel  tape  and  the  campy  eight-track. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  compact  disc, 
it  looked  like  the  end  of  the  line  for  vinyl  re- 
cords, but  even  before  digital  formats  began  to 
threaten  the  CD,  a  protective  niche  emerged. 
Audiophiles  claimed  that  CDs  sounded  too 
sharp  and  tinny  (likely  caused  by  vinyl  mas- 
tering techniques  being  used  to  prepare  mu- 
sic for  CDs),  and  preferred  the  warmer,  fuller 
sound  of  records.  At  the  same  time,  profes- 
sional DJs  relied  on  their  ability  to  directly 


manipulate  the  sound  source  on  a  record  to 
slip-cue,  beatmatch,  and  scratch — something 
which  wasn't  even  possible  (let  alone  stylish) 
with  CDs  until  the  recent  invention  of  CDJ 
technology.  So  while  compact  discs  took  over 
the  store  shelves,  the  vinyl  presses  kept  run- 
ning— albeit  in  a  much  more  limited  capacity. 

The  1990s  saw  another  niche  take  an  inter- 
est in  vinyl:  independent  artists  and  record  la- 
bels. While  electronic,  hip-hop,  and  dance  art- 
ists still  continued  to  issue  some  vinyl  for  DJ 
purposes,  mainstream  rock  music  was  largely 
relegated  to  compact  disc  and  cassette  tape. 
Luckily,  punk  and  hardcore  bands  still  had  an 
affinity  for  pressing  seven-inch  records,  and 
as  punk  music  merged  with  indie-rock  styles 
in  the  American  mid-west  during  the  early 
nineties,  this  tradition  endured,  and  flour- 
ished in  indie  culture. 

All  of  this  created  the  necessary  ground- 
work for  an  emerging  trend:  the  people  buying 
the  most  vinyl  in  today's  resurgence  are  the 
young  music  fans,  not  the  old  and  nostalgic. 
Indie  labels  convinced  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion to  adopt  this  seemingly  defunct  technol- 
ogy. These  young  consumers  are  attracted 
the  classic  design  of  records,  their  aforemen- 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Breakfast  with  Laurie  Lynd 

Local  director's  new  film  keeps  its  queer-NHL  theme  in  check 


FILM  REVIEW 


Breakfast  with  Scot 


Directed  by  Laurie  Lynd 


Starring  Tom  Cavanagti, 
Ben  Shenkan 


Rating:  VVV 


Will  Sloan 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Laurie  Lynd,  a  Toronto-based  director 
whose  film  Breakfast  with  Scot  is  open- 
ing in  limited  release,  is  an  interesting 
interview.  He  is  thoughtful,  articulate, 
and  insightful  about  the  place  of  gay 
culture  in  film.  Breakfast  with  Scot  is 
a  gay-themed  comedy,  and  one  of  the 
few  positioned  for  mass  appeal. 

"We  are  very  much  hoping  that  it 
will  play  to  a  mainstream  audience," 
he  says.  "Of  course  1  hope  it  will 
reach  the  gay  audience,  but  that's  a 
bit  like  preaching  to  the  converted — 
although  it's  good  for  people  to  see 
their  stories  on  screen.  So  I'm  really 
hoping  that  it  can  cross  over  [...]  I 
think  if  people  have  seen  the  trailer, 
they  really  will  go." 

In  Breakfast  with  Scot,  based  on  a 
novel  by  Michael  Downing,  macho 
hockey  player  and  closeted  homo- 
sexual Eric  (Tom  Cavanagh)  is  seri- 
ously injured  during  a  practice.  Five 
years  later,  he's  a  popular  colour 
commentator,  and  his  romantic  rela- 
tionship with  Sam  (Ben  Shenkman) 
is  still  a  secret.  Things  get  complicat- 
ed when  Eric  and  Sam  unexpectedly 
become  temporary  legal  guardians 
of  Scot  (Noah  Bernett),  a  swishy, 
flamboyant  child  who  is  likely  gay. 

Embarreissed  by  his  own  homosexu- 
ality, Eric  is  downright  humiliated  by 
Scot's,  and  tries  to  get  the  kid  to  tone 
down  his  personality  by  signing  him 
up  for  hockey.  But  Eric  must,  of  course, 
learn  to  accept  Scot — and  himself — for 
who  he  is.  Despite  its  gay  subject  mat- 
ter, Breakfast  with  Scot's  slick  comedy 
ciims  for  a  broad  audience. 

Tlie  film  has  made  a  few  headlines 
for  being  the  first  gay-themed  movie 


STICK  HANDLING:  Breakfast  with  Scothzs  made  headlines  for  being  the  first  gay-themed  movie  made  virith  the  cooperation  of  a  major  North  American  sports  league,  in  this  case 
the  NHL. 


made  with  the  cooperation  of  a  major 
North  American  sports  league,  in  this 
case  the  NHL,  a  process  that  Lynd  says 
was  easier  than  anticipated. 

"Whenever  they're  asked  about  it, 
they  always  say  the  same  thing,  which 
is  that  basically  they  just  really  liked 
the  script  and  liked  its  message  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  good  parent  and  loving  your 
kids  for  who  they  are." 

Breakfast  with  Scot  is  likable,  and  its 
heart  is  in  the  right  place,  though  it 
has  its  flaws.  I  like  its  dramatic  content 
more  than  the  comedy,  which  is  too  de- 
pendent on  Scot's  outrageous  flamboy- 
ancy — a  joke  that  eventually  wears  out 
its  welcome.  1  also  worry  that  a  charac- 
ter as  stereotypical  as  Scot  panders  to 
a  homophobic  demographic  who  can 


laugh  at  the  gay  jokes  and  grudgingly 
accept  a  message  of  tolerance  at  the 
end,  Chuck  and  Larry-style  (although 
there's  little  basis  for  comparing  Brea/j- 
fast  with  Scot  to  /  Now  Pronounce  You 
Chuck  and  Larry). 

The  drama,  while  uneven  (the  cli- 
mactic scene  is  a  little  melodramatic 
for  my  tastes)  and  fairly  predictable, 
is  interesting  in  the  way  it  shows  a 
gay  man  coming  to  terms  with  his 
own  homosexuality. 

"I'm  gay,  and  1  think  coming  out  is 
a  lifelong  journey,"  says  Lynd.  "1  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  stages  to  it.  And  that's 
one  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  really 
interesting  about  the  film,  is  that,  first 
and  foremost  it's  an  entertaining  com- 
edy about  misfit  parents  and  an  odd 


kid,  but  it's  also  about  the  later  steps 
of  coming  out.  It's  almost  like  a  second 
coming-out  for  that  character." 

Unlike  most  gay-themed  films, 
Breakfast  with  Scot  is  being  marketed 
to  appeal  to  a  crossover  audience,  with 
posters  and  trailers  similar  in  tone  to 
the  kinds  that  a  big-budget  American 
comedies  would  have. 

But  can  homosexuality  have  a  more 
consistent  presence  in  mainstream 
film?  Comparing  to  twenty  years  ago, 
Lynd  says,  "there  are  tons  of  gay  mov- 
ies, it's  just  that  most  of  them  tend  to 
be  independent,  smaller  ones.  The 
big  mainstream  ones  tend  to,  1  agree, 
be  exceptions.  1  still  think  we're  a  long 
way  from  being  able  to  see  a  romantic 
lead  actor  being  able  to  come  out,  or 


even  a  hockey  player  who  can  come 
out  while  he's  still  playing.  But,  1  do 
think,  given  Will  &  Grace  and  the 
greater  gay  presence  on  television, 
a  mainstream  audience  is  definitely 
more  comfortable  with  it." 

"I  think  it's  all  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  In  a  way,  what  1  like  best 
about  our  film  is  that  it's  very  non- 
chalant about  the  gay  subject  matter, 
and  the  writer  of  the  novel,  Michael 
Downing,  said  that  when  he  saw  it  he 
felt  is  was  the  first  time  he  saw  him- 
self as  a  gay  man  onscreen,  because 
these  are  just  guys  who  have  a  life 
who  just  happen  to  be  gay." 

Breakfast  with  Scot  opens  in  limited 
release  on  November  16. 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

tioned  sound  quality,  and  a  consider- 
able "retro  cool"  factor.  Bands  also 
like  to  have  their  music  released  on 
vinyl,  and  many  of  them  see  it  as  a 
badge  of  honour  to  have  their  music 
cut  into  a  hot  slab  of  wax. 

What's  really  interesting  are  the 
many  ways  vinyl  and  digital  are  team- 
ing up  to  cut  CDs  out  of  the  loop.  In- 
die bands  and  labels — major  labels 
have  largely  slept  on  the  vinyl  resur- 
gence— now  often  issue  free  digital 
downloads  with  the  purchase  of  a  vi- 
nyl record.  For  example,  when  local 
indie-label  Dead  Astronaut  released 
a  split  12-inch  featuring  music  by 
militant  post-punk  outfits  Anagram 
and  Creeping  Nobodies,  they  also 
included  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  secret 
URL,  username,  and  password  that 
the  customer  could  use  to  download 
high-quality  MP3s  of  the  record. 


But  leave  it  to  DJs  to  find  the  ulti- 
mate combination  of  vinyl  and  digi- 
tal. On  the  market  for  about  three 
years,  programs  like  Scratch  Live 
by  New  Zealand  software  company 
Serato  Audio  Research,  allow  DJs  to 
combine  the  control  of  vinyl  with 
the  ease  of  selecting  and  editing 
tracks  in  a  digital  environment.  The 
setup  includes  two  classic  turnta- 
bles, a  laptop,  the  DJ  software,  and 
two  specially-printed,  time-coded 
vinyl  records.  Once  the  two  records 
are  spinning  on  the  turntables,  the 
DJ  can  manipulate  digital  audio  files 
stored  on  their  laptop  using  the 
time-coded  vinyls  as  controllers — 
just  as  if  the  music  on  the  hard  drive 
was  actually  on  the  record. 

So  while  CDs  aren't  down-and- 
out  just  yet,  vinyl's  numbers  are 
clearly  on  the  rise.  According  to 
the  Recording  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  America,  vinyl  sales  have 


doubled  as  the  percentage  of  music 
sales  since  2000,  to  become  a  $110- 
million  industry.  In  that  same  time 
period,  overall  music  sales  have 
dropped  from  $14.4  billion  to  $12.2 
billon.  Conversely,  according  to  fig- 
ures from  the  British  Phonographic 
Industry,  the  number  of  seven-inch 
singles  sold  rose  from  just  under 
179,000  in  2001  to  over  a  million  in 
2006,  marking  the  first  time  seven- 
inch  sales  reached  that  figure  in  the 
U.K.  since  1998. 

With  high-quality  MP3s  (that  nev- 
er skip)  and  software  like  iTunes 
quickly  surpassing  the  utility  of 
compact  discs  amongst  casual  mu- 
sic listeners,  and  with  audiophiles 
and  hardcore  fans  taking  a  new- 
found interest  in  the  classic,  ana- 
logue world  of  vinyl,  the  CD's  days 
could  be  numbered,  and  the  biggest 
twist  in  the  audio  format  wars  could 
already  be  in  play. 


//FORMAT  WARS 
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Leafs  need 
to  change 


Trading  captain  Mats  Sundin  may  be  the  only 
way  to  revive  Toronto's  moribund  franchise 


Saeed  Waiji 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


Mats  Sundin  is  one  of  the  greatest 
players  to  ever  suit  up  in  the  blue 
and  white  Leafs  gear.  With  all  of  the 
toughness  and  technique  the  big 
Swede  showcases  each  season,  one 
can  only  wonder  why  he  wants  to 
stay  with  a  team  that  has  proved  time 
and  time  again  its  inability  to  put  a 
contending  team  on  the  ice. 

Granted,  the  team  had  its  share  of 
success  before  the  2004-05  lockout. 
Those  successes,  however,  came 
along  with  Leafs  rosters  that  lacked  a 
natural  scorer  to  play  next  to  Sundin 
on  the  first  line.  Sundin's  linemates 
played  off  him  for  much  of  the  time, 
with  the  roles  reversed  only  on  the 
odd  occasion. 

The  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  have 
been  unable  to  make  the  playoffs 
since  the  introduction  of  a  new  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement.  Yet 
Sundin  remains  loyal,  recently  sign- 
ing a  one-year  contract  for  the  2007- 
08  season.  Sundin  ensures  his  future 
options  by  signing  on  a  short-term 


basis  while  also  giving  himself  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  all-time 
leading  scorer  for  the  Maple  Leafs. 
He  has  something  to  talk  about  for 
his  time  in  Toronto,  other  than  how 
Leafs  brass  denied  him  a  superior 
supporting  cast  to  play  with. 

With  that  said.  Maple  Leafs  man- 
agement gave  in  to  signing  Sundin 
this  past  summer  without  any  regard 
to  fixing  the  inept  qualities  of  this 
team,  destined  for  perpetual  medioc- 
rity. They  did  not  trade  Sundin  at  last 
year's  deadline  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  inevitable  rebuilding  pro- 
cess, and  are  now  facing  a  similar  sit- 
uation this  year.  Luckily,  all  the  stars 
are  aligned  for  a  second  opportunity 
at  blowing  the  team  up. 

The  fact  that  the  Maple  Leafs  have 
begun  a  more  youthful  line-up  sug- 
gests that  they  are  on  the  right  track, 
but  if  they  traded  their  most  valuable 
and  only  asset,  new  talent  could  con- 
tribute to  a  professional-level  game. 
Furthermore,  Sundin  has  a  high  value 
that  the  team  should  cash  in  on  be- 
fore unforeseeable  injuries  or  slumps 
take  over  his  game. 


HOW  SWEDE  IT  IS:  Maple  Leaf  captain  Mats  Sundin,  one  of  two  Sweedish  captains  in  the  NHL  is  off  to  one  of  the  best  starts  of  his  career  in  2007. 
He  currently  ranks  fifth  in  the  league  with  25  points. 


There  is  an  understandable  sense 
of  loyalty  owed  towards  Sundin,  but 
when  the  team  has  continuously 
played  catch-up  with  the  likes  of  the 
Ottawa  Senators,  the  GM  needs  to 
make  major  changes.  Without  any  sig- 
nificant players  within  the  system,  the 
Maple  Leafs  must  demonstrate  a  para- 


digm shift  in  the  organization  by  using 
any  current  value  to  obtain  youthful 
talent.  Unfortunately,  management 
has  yet  to  rid  itself  of  players  that  do 
not  coincide  with  the  new  landscape 
of  the  league,  even  more  regrettable 
considering  there  are  no  fiscal  prob- 
lems on  the  balance  sheet. 


Mats  Sundin  has  earned  the  right 
to  take  care  of  his  immediate  future 
by  signing  on  for  this  season.  Regret- 
tably, this  means  that  Leaf  Nation  will 
continue  to  watch  Sundin  play  with  a 
group  of  ordinary  forwards  in  a  cor- 
porate system  filled  with  ordinary 
decision-makers. 


Ferguson  on  thin  ice 


In  the  final  year  or  a  three-year  contract,  the  Toronto  general  manager  will 
have  to  turn  things  around  in  a  hurry  if  he  wants  to  have  a  job  next  season 


Francis  Teofilovici 


For  the  sake  of  all  that  you  hold  dear, 
stop  buying  Maple  Leafs  tickets! 

It's  the  only  way  Leafs  brass 
will  get  the  message.  Ponder  this: 
why  should  people  pay  ridiculous 
amounts  of  money  for  a  woefully 
sub  par  product?  The  only  way  to 
send  a  message  is  to  hit  them  where 
it  hurts — the  wallets. 

With  only  seven  wins  in  18  games, 
the  Leafs  are  dropping  faster  than 
the  American  dollar.  Yet,  people 
continue  to  fill  the  Air  Canada  Cen- 
tre to  capacity.  This  year  loyal  fans 
have  repeated  the  time-honored  tra- 
dition of  welcoming  their  beloved 
Maple  Leafs,  in  anticipation  of  a  suc- 
cessful season. 

But  like  every  year  previous  years 
the  euphoria  fades  two  months  into 
the  season,  by  which  time  the  playoffs 
have  already  become  an  unrealistic 
goal.  Scapegoats  are  made  of  inept 
defensemen  and  clumsy  goaltenders, 
but  for  some  reason  fans  refuse  to 
abandon  their  team — or  their  season 
tickets.  It  is  a  process  the  continues 
into  the  summer,  typified  by  endless 
rounds  of  golf  and  the  introduction  of 
the  latest  geriatric  free-agents  to  don 


the  blue  and  white;  all  overpriced 
and  underachieving. 

Since  a  absolute  boycott  by  Leaf 
Nation  is  about  as  likely  as  Bryan 
McCabe  winning  the  Norris  Trophy, 
the  only  alternative  left  is  to  shake 
up  the  administration.  This  team 
will  not  deviate  from  this  foolish 
course  until  a  some  ground  shaking 
changes  are  made. 

The  person  responsible  for  this 
mess  cannot  be  expected  or  trusted 
to  clean  it  up.  John  Ferguson  Junior, 
the  Maple  Leafs'  general  manager 
insisted  that  he  had  built  a  winning 
team  by  signing  Pavel  Kubina,  Mike 
Peca  and  Hal  Gill  for  a  combined  $  9 
million.  So,  what  was  the  return  on 
this  investment? 

A  grand  total  of  17  goals  and  56 
points. 

A  cursory  observation  shows  that 

17  goals  for  $9  million  is  not  exactly 
getting  your  bang  for  your  buck.  It's 
possible  that  John  Ferguson  Junior 
never  learned  about  cost  efficiency 
in  his  previous  roles  as  a  player 
agent,  and  an  amateur  scout.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  method  to  his 
madness.  It's  possible,  if  not  likely, 
that  players  that  score  two  goals  in 

18  games  really  are  worth  $5  million 


per  year,  despite  being  thirty-four 
years  old  and  having  a  small  track 
record  of  high-performance. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Over  the 
summer,  Ferguson  attempted  to 
solve  the  team's  goaltending  crisis 
by  trading  for  Vesa  Toskala.  The 
goaltender  was  promptly  awarded 
with  an  $8  million  dollar  contract 
without  having  played  a  single  game 
for  Toronto.  Results  thus  far  have 
been  far  from  encouraging,  as  the 
Leafs  currently  posses  the  worst 
Goals-Against  rating  in  the  league, 
having  allowed  65  goals. 

On  the  bright  the  signing  of  im- 
posing Kazakh  winger  Nik  Antropov 
has  given  Mats  Sundin  a  legitimate 
winger  to  play  alongside  with.  His 
creative  play  and  relentless  drive 
are  a  definite  asset  to  a  team  with  a 
lot  of  liabilities.  Yet  his  inability  to 
stay  off  the  injured  list  draws  com- 
parisons to  former  Toronto  forward 
Dave  Andreychuk. 

The  question  still  looms:  does 
Ferguson  have  sufficient  hockey  acu- 
men to  build  a  solid  supporting  caste 
around  blue-chip  up-and-comers  like 
Antropov  and  Wellwood?  The  jury  is 
still  out  on  that  question. 


OPPOSING  GENERAL  MANAGER:  "I  thought  you  understood  the  rules  of  the  game?" 

( Unfortunately  for  John  Ferguson  Ir.  many  oftlie  pieces  on  the  board  have  'no-movement'  clauses) 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


//JOCK  BRIEFS 


Swimming 

The  University  of  Toronto  swim 
team  traveled  to  Alberta  to 
compete  against  the  University 
Golden  Bears/Pandas  and  the 
University  of  Calgary  Dinos  on 
November  10  and  11.  The  two-day 
competition  was  the  first  time  in 
nearly  two  years  that  teams  from 
aU  over  Canada  travelled  cross- 
country to  meet  in  a  single  com- 
petition. 

"While  the  cost  is  huge,  the 
stimulation  to  all  the  programs  is 
fantastic,"  said  swimming  coach 
Byron  MacDonald.  "The  athletes 
have  to  be  tough  to  fly  all  that 
way,  compete,  then  get  up  early 
and  drive  four  hours  and  com- 
pete again." 

The  final  results  were  encourag- 
ing overall  for  the  swim  team,  as 
the  men's  side  were  able  to  beat 
the  Alberta  Golden  Bears,  79-64, 
and  falling  by  only  two  points, 
nearly  upset  the  highly  favoured 
Calgary  Dinos,  currently  ranked 
second  in  Canada. 

The  women's  team  were  not  so 
lucky,  but  competed  well  none- 
theless. They  were  soundly  beat- 
en by  their  Calgary  counterparts. 


before  being  upset  by  the  Alberta 
Pandas  78-76. 

Marc  Monaco  led  the  way  for 
the  Blues  with  a  pair  of  victories 
against  Calgary  and  three  first- 
place  finishes  against  Alberta. 
Patrick  Cuch  also  had  a  three 
wins  for  Toronto,  while  Sasha 
Theron  was  the  top  woman  with 
a  pair  of  gold-medal  finishes 
against  the  Pandas. 

Women's  ice  hockey 

The  women's  hockey  team  record 
now  stands  at  8-1  on  the  season, 
after  a  pair  of  road  wins  over  the 
weekend.  The  Blues,  who  sit  in 
second  place  in  the  East,  defeat- 
ed the  Western  Mustangs  3-1  on 
Saturday  night  before  taking  a  3- 
0  win  over  the  Windsor  Lancers 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Against  Western,  the  Blues 
took  a  2-0  lead  in  the  first  period 
and  were  up  by  three  at  the  end 
of  the  second  period  thanks  to 
goals  by  Annie  Del  Guidice,  Ja- 
nine  Davies,  and  Amanda  Fawns. 
Western  would  finally  tally  a  goal 
in  the  third  period  but  it  wasn't 
nearly  enough,  as  veteran  goalie 
Stephanie  Lockert  had  29  saves 


Winners  of  their  last  five  games,  women's  hockey  welcome  cross-town  rival  York  to  the 
Athletic  Centre  on  Saturday. 


to  backstop  Toronto. 

It  was  the  same  story  against 
Windsor,  as  the  Blues  came  out 
hard  from  the  opening  face  off. 
Toronto  scored  one  in  the  first  pe- 
riod and  two  in  the  second  to  put 
themselves  up  by  three.  Lockert 
had  20  saves  for  her  fourth  shut- 


NATIONAL 

Ballet 

OF  CANADA 


Karen  Kain 
Artistic  Director 
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DanceBreak 

Are  you  1 6  to  29? 
Get  $20  tickets  to 
the  National  Ballet! 

dancebreak.ca 

Buy  online  or  at  the  box 
office  on  the  day  of  the 
show  and  sit  in  the  best 
available  seats. 
Visit  dancebreal<.ca 
for  more  information 
and  to  register. 


Stacey  Shiori  Minagawa  by  Sian  Richards. 


out  of  2007,  as  the  Blues  outshot 
their  opponents  39-20. 

The  Blues  will  be  hosting  a  Mi- 
nor Hockey  Night  at  Varsity  Arena 
on  Saturday  prior  to  their  game 
against  the  visiting  York  Lions. 
There  will  be  games  and  prizes 
for  those  in  attendance. 


Jumping  for  joy 


Second-year  Physical  Education 
and  Health  student  Rosannagh 
MacLennan  is  headed  to  the  2008 
Summer  Olympics  in  Beijing  after 
an  excellent  performance  at  the 
World  Trampoline  and  Tumbling 
Championships  held  November  1 
in  Quebec  City. 

MacLennan  had  a  third-place 
finish  in  a  field  of  over  70  competi- 
tors from  26  countries.  She  and 
teammate  Karen  Cockburn  were 
favoured  to  qualify  for  the  upcom- 
ing games  after  several  standout 
performances  as  a  pair,  but  they 
are  also  strong  singles  competi- 
tors. MacLennan  and  Cockburn 
won  their  fifth  gold  medal  as  pair 
in  April,  at  the  Trampoline  and 
Tumbling  World  Cup.  Cockburn 
had  an  eighth-place  finish  in  Que- 
bec, and  also  qualified  to  compete 
at  the  next  Olympics.  MacLennan 
is  most  excited  about  living  out 
a  dream  she's  had  since  she  was 
small.  "To  be  at  the  Olympics,  in 
that  environment — as  competitor 
or  as  an  alternate — will  be  excit- 
ing. Just  to  be  there  around  all  of 
those  talented  athletes  as  a  part  of 
the  spectacle  will  be  incredible." 


Come  play 
for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.00/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $8.65/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


CONDOS  NEAR  DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  now  and  save  thousands  in 
L.T.  Tax.  Call:  Santino  Agueci  b.a.,  Sales- 
person for  19  years.  Sutton  Group  Realty 
Systems  Inc.,  Brokerage  www.santino. 
info  416-762-4200 


FOR  SALE 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE 
THERAPIST  To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E- 
MAIL  ME  AT  www.appuntidiamore@ 
hotmaii.com,  for  more  information  on 
Neil's  Yard  Remedies  log  on  to  www. 
nealsyardremedies.com 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 

WORKING  FOR  YOURGOOD 

Know  your  legal  rights  in  employment  law, 
family  law,  and  consumer  issues,  and  have 
peace  of  mind.  Get  the  answers  you  need 
from  Lawyer  James  Kay  416427-9477. 


TUTORING 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@.sympatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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Robarts  in 
disguise 

Library  rolls  out  eighties-style  for  a  cartoonish 
romp  down  memory  lane,  killing  thousands 


Lord  Fuffalo 

SATELLITE  WARFARE  CHIEF 


Hundreds  of  students  were  horribly  killed 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  books, 
computers,  and  vending  machines  were  de- 
stroyed yesterday  eifternoon  when  Robcirts 
Library,  Canada's  largest  book  depository, 
assumed  its  true  form,  a  500-hundred-foot- 
tall  robot,  and  blasted  off.  Immediately 
afterward,  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
library,  which  actually  is  a  giant  peacock 
(a  robot  one),  shook  off  its  concrete  shell 
and  followed  the  library  into  space.  Many 
nearby  students  claim  to  have  heard  the 
transforming  sound  effect  from  the  classic 
cartoon  show.  Transformers,  as  well  as  a  lot 
of  lasers. 

Emergency  response  teams  and  three 
army  squads  led  by  crusty  old-timer 
Col.  Sandroz,  whose  past  is  clouded  in 
mystery  and  shame,  quickly  arrived  on 
the  scene,  but  all  that  remained  at  the 
corner  of  St.  George  and  Harbord  was 
a  gaping  hole.  CSIS  representative  Chip 
Chase  tried  to  explain  the  situation  at  an 
impromptu  press  conference. 

"Well,  it  turns  out  that  this  robot,  [whose 
name  is  Bruticus,]  crash-landed  right  here 
back  in  1970.  We  think  he  may  keep  smaller 
robots  inside  of  him— that  peacock,  [Pha- 
sitron,]  popped  out  of  its  chest  when  it 
crashed.  So  we  decided  to  cover  it  up— lit- 
erally. We  just  sort  of  poured  concrete  on 
them  and  claimed  it  was  a  library.  1  mean, 
seriously:  who  the  fuck  builds  a  library  in 
the  shape  of  a  giant  peacock?" 

Chase  had  little  time  to  say  anything  else. 


however,  before  General  Hawk  [from  G.I. 
Joe,  stupid]  adroitly  shot  him  in  the  eye 
with  a  laser.  "This  is  now  our  operation," 
he  told  reporters  as  the  Joes  quickly  sur- 
rounded the  library's  former  base. 

"I  know  this  might  seem  strange,  but  Chip 
there  was  actually  working  for  Cobra  Com- 
mander, who's  trying  to  reactivate  these 
Decepticons  to  control  the  world's  weather 
Or  draw  a  face  on  the  moon  with  a  laser.  Or 
something.  The  guy's  kind  of  a  moron.  We 
had  hoped  to  keep  this  covered  up,  but  now 
you  know  the  truth." 

"And  knowing  is  half  the  battler  cried  a 
group  of  nearby  children. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  that  an  '80s  car- 
toon show  came  to  life  on  campus.  In  1999, 
several  Thundercats  were  found  in  the  UC 
quad.  Most  were  put  down  at  the  pound, 
but  Snarf  enjoyed  a  multi-year  tenure  as 
president  of  U  of  T.  A  few  years  later,  in  2003, 
the  Ghostbusters  had  to  be  called  in  to  get 
rid  of  Bert  (a  Hart  House  caretaker  who 
died  in  1964). 

Two  weeks  ago,  Munk  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Studies  held  a  conference  on  the 
Great  Smurf  Genocide  of  1987,  where  Brainy 
Smurf's  presentation,  entitled  "Motherfuck- 
ing  Gargamel,"  received  a  standing  ovation. 

Nonetheless,  students  were  shocked  to 
discover  that  their  beloved  brutalist  library, 
Robarts,  is  actually  a  gigantic  Transformer. 

"Well,  I  guess  it  makes  sense."  said  Dan- 
iel Kahn,  a  fourth-year  history  student, 
"Who  the  fuck  builds  a  library  in  the  shape 
of  a  giant  peacock?" 

Optimus  Prime  was  unavailable  for  com- 
ment at  press  time. 


UTSU  changes  name  back  to  SAC 

Everyone:  SAC  totally  a  better  name.  'Uh,  sorry  for  the  confusion,'  says  council  president 


Matthew  Perry 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CO-OP  STUDENT 


While  Shakespeare  might  insist 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  (formerly 
known  as  UTSU)  has  decided  to 
return  to  its  old  nom-de-plume  for 
reasons  of  clarity. 

"I  guess  we  realized  that  it  was 
pretty  confusing,"admitted  SAC 
President  Andrea  Armborst  in  an 
exclusive  Varsity  interview.  "Plus, 
with  all  the  money  we  spent  on 
new  t-shirts  and  stationary,  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  an  ethical  refer- 
endum on  campus." 

"Wait,  you're  not  recording  this, 
are  you? "she  added. 

Adding  to  the  complications 
is  a  recent  lawsuit  brought  on 
by  the  original  UTSU,  University 
of  Teeesside  Students'  Union  in 
Middlesbrough,  England.  Asked 
to  comment,  UTSU  (the  other  one) 
president  Stephen   Dowsom  re- 


marked between  swigs  of  sherry  at 
his  Manchester  mansion: 

"Bollocks!  We  showed  those 
wankers  to  think  twice  about  try- 
ing to  bodge  our  name!  Have  you 
looked  at  our  smashing  Wikipe- 
dia  page?  We  were  voted  Student 
Union  of  the  Year  in  2004  by  the 
bloody  Bar  Entertainment  and 
Dance  Association.  We're  tops!" 

He  then  gave  an  effete,  twittish 
laugh  and  pranced  off  to  a  near- 
by pitch  enjoy  a  cricket  "test"  or 
whatever. 

Stymied  by  legal  trouble  from 
English  forefathers,  the  union 
wrestled  with  the  idea  of  SAC  re- 
verting to  an  intricate  symbol  of 
love,  involving  visual  depictions  of 
each  of  the  executive  committee's 
spirit  animals  and  favorite  charac- 
ters of  the  ancient  Inuit  language 
Kalaallisut.  Newly  revamped 
2007/2008  agendas  would  read 
"Your  Executive  Committee~the 

SEE  'SAC'-RGS 


UTSU 

(Period  of  chaos,  anarchy) 

SAC 


POLITICS  CAN  BE  COMPLICATED:  This  computer  model  shows  approximately  what 
should  happen  when  the  name  changes  "hits."  Some  riotous  bloodshed  is  perfectly 
normal. 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


£HART  HOUSE  K 

H  STUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


$5  BUCK  LUNCH 

Edible  bits  from  the  St.  George  Biological  Society. 
Nov.  21st  from  I  l:45am-2pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 


MIDDAY  MOSAICS 

Enjoy  2  classical  music  duos  on  your  lunch  break. 
Flautist  Izabella  Budai  and  pianist  Teresa  Zaieski. 
Followed  by  cellist  Adriana  Pera  and 
pianist  Stephanie  Chua 

Nov.  21st  at  1 2noon  in  the  Music  Room.  Free! 


INTUIT  WEDNESDAYS 

THIS  WEEK:  HIVIAIDS  Awareness,  in  anticipation 
of  World  AIDS  Day,  Intuit  presents  a  panel  of 
students  engaged  in  fighting  the  pandemic. 

Drop  in  &  find  out  more. 
Nov.  21st  from  l2noon  -  Ipm  in  the  Committees  Room 


CORPORATE  RESPONSIBILITY: 
THE  GREENING  OF  SUCCESS 

A  panel  discussion  with  industry  leaders  in  support  of 
environmental  corporate  practices. 
Nov.  21  St  at  7pm  in  the  East  Common  Room. 


WINE  TASTING  SERIES 

Tastes  and  tips  about  Viticulture  wltf)  Thomas 
Bachelder  from  Le  Clos  jordanne. 
For  tickets  visit  www.uofitix.ca  or  call  416.978.8849. 
Nov.  22nd  at  6pm. 


NEW  ERA 

New  Era  specializes  in  bringing  back  the  sounds  of 

classic,  soul,  r'n'b  and  neo  jazz. 
If  you  like  a  goodgroove  and  an  old  skool  beat  then 
this  group's  got  you  covered! 
Nov.  22nd  at  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


THE  6TH  ANNUAL 
UofT  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

Annual  reading  of  Dickens' timeless  holiday  classic, 
with  special  guest  readers  and  musical  performances. 

Proceeds  go  to  the  UofT  Food  &  Clothing  Bank. 
For  tickets  visit  www.uoiixix.ca  or  call  416.978.8849. 
Dec.  5th  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


NSERC  linked  to  al-Qaeda 


Grad  students  must  leave  country  within  48  hours:  United  States 


Aflack  Bobble-Bjorn 

BAD  NEWS  BEAR 


The  academic  community  was 
shocked  on  Saturday  by  the 
release  of  a  report  linking  the 
Natural  Science  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  with  al-Qaeda. 
The  report,  cites  anonymous 
sources  with  "reliable  informa- 
tion" that  NSERC  members  are 
"fascist  and,  like,  terrorists," 
and  that  they  "hide  behind  their 
precious  science." 

NSERC  is  a  division  of  the  Ca- 
nadian government  and  the  Saudi 
Arabian  one,  too,  for  all  we  know. 
It  funds  some  23,000  research- 
ers in  Canada,  some  of  whom  are 
would-be  terrorists...  maybe?  It 
supports  university  students  and 
researchers  doing  science,  which 
can  be  used  to  create  chemical, 
biological,  and  nucular  weapons. 

Swiftly  responding  to  the  report. 


the  U.S.  government  has  ordered 
all  graduate  students  to  leave  Can- 
ada within  48  hours.  White  House 
press  secretary  Mike  Ghenu  told 
The  Varsity  that  "failure  to  comply 
will  have  serious  consequences." 

Ghenu  then  whistled  a  descend- 
ing note  and  made  explosion  nois- 
es to  signify  cluster  bombings. 

NSERC  president  Suzanna  Furry, 
currently  in  hiding  (for  unrelated 
reasons),  responded  in  a  video- 
tape that  surfaced  on  the  Internet 
last  Friday. 

In  it.  Furry  said  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment had  no  idea  what  it  was 
talking  about,  ominously  add- 
ing that  public  education  was 
an  "unstoppable  force"  and  that 
knowledge  will  "surely  triumph" 
over  ignorance. 

In  what  some  experts  in  the 
Canadian  language  are  calling  a 
veiled  threat  of  future  attacks. 
Furry  made  reference  to  the  pen 


being  mightier  than  the  sword. 

One  affected  grad  student,  who 
asked  that  he  not  be  identified  due 
to  his  participation  in  an  Ottawa- 
based  group  that  bombs  the  offices 
of  gay-rights  organizations,  said  the 
announcement  "totally  sucks." 


//DEPT.  OF  CORRECTIONS 


Due  to  a  printing  error,  The  Varsity 
has  been  called  the  New  York 
Times  for  the  past  127  years, 
and  vice  versa.  The  Varsity  is  a 
Manhattan-based  publication  that 
distributes  21,500  copies  twice  a 
week,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
highly-regarded  U  of  T  student 
newspaper,  which  publishes  1.1 
million  copies  worldwide. 

The  New  York  Times  regrets 
the  error. 


International  Relations  professor  ^plies 
Responsibility  To  Protect  doctrine  to  burrito 


Android  Bovary-Bitteschon-Bopper 

COFFEE  EDITOR  

Dr.  Janice  Stein  has  dispatched  snack- 
sized  United  Nations  troops  to  inter- 
vene in  a  refrigerator  in  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  Munk  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Relations.  The  pre-emptive 
strike  began  late  Sunday  afternoon 
after  an  inspection  failed  to  convince 
Stein  that  the  threat  of  targeted  ab- 
ductions of  her  lunch  from  the  faculty 
lounge  had  been  resolved  internally. 

In  a  press  conference  on  Monday, 
Stein,  the  author  of  Unexpected  War: 
Canada  in  Kandahar  and  a  lover  of 
spicy  Mexican  cuisine,  cited  a  pattern 


of  unjustifiable  aggression  against 
her  homemade  chicken  and  retried 
bean  burritos  with  peppers  and  hot 
mole  sauce.  She  said  they  were  being 
singled  out  due  to  their  ethnic  ties 
and  buried  "jalapeno  cravings"  within 
the  department. 

Many  Munk  Centre  faculty  mem- 
bers subsist  on  ham  and  cheese  Won- 
derbread  sandwiches,  macaroni  with 
hot  dogs  cut  up  in  it,  and  seasonal 
"casserole  potlucks." 

An  anonymous  pamphlet  distrib- 
uted last  week  stirred  hidden  ten- 
sions. "Certain  wealthier  elements  of 
this  faculty  are,  as  you  know,  guilty  of 
destructive  greed  and  disregard  for 
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the  common  good,"  read  the  the  pam- 
phlet, for  which  no-one  has  claimed 
responsibility.  It  goes  on  to  say  the 
"guilty"  parties  have  abandoned  civic 
duty  and  isolated  themselves  in  a  soft 
flour  shell. 

Stein  dismissed  accusations  that 
the  armed  incursion  into  the  eastern 
fridge  was  an  imperialist  tactic  to 
defend  the  interests  of  an  elite,  well- 
nourished  few. 

"This  is  not  a  war  of  aggression,  and 
those  factions  claiming  the  contrary 
are  the  true  sources  of  instability  in 
the  refrigerated  region,"  she  said. 

Liberal  deputy  leader  Michael  Ig- 
natieff, who  sometimes  drops  by  for 
lunch,  cautioned  that  the  interna- 
tional response  in  the  fridge  should 
be  measured  carefully  in  propor- 
tion to  the  threat,  but  added  that 
Stein  should  not  rule  out  the  use  of 
air  power  should  current  measures 
prove  ineffective. 
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What's  your  favourite  colour? 


Swiss  Chalet  for  15. 1st  yeah  Arts  and  Science,  "I  understand 
that  question,  but  I  don't  understand  you.  I  don't  understand 
math  either,  but  I  understand  that  you  +  me  =  a  serious 
problem.  That,  and  I  am  made  almost  entirely  of  chicken,  cut 
in  to  halves,  plus  plastic,  and  vegetarian  options." 


Doctor  Dementroid,  Prof,  in  Economics, 
"MWAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHA- 
HAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHAHA- 
HAHAHHAHAHA.  Mauve." 


Bjork,  Prof,  in  the  Independent  Experiential 

Studies  Program  (It's  real,  look  it  up) 

"If  you  ever  get  close  to  a  human 

and  human  behaviour  be  ready  to  get  confused.' 


Creepy  Broken  Doll  Head,  9th  year  Environ- 
mental Studies.  "I'm  sorry,  I  just  don't  have 
enough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  refuse 
to  have  my  photo  taken.  Now  let  me  get 
back  to  writing  my  Hegel  essay." 


Naylor  belatedly  spots  glaring 
typo  in  'Toward ^026'  plan 


Android  Bovary-Bitteschon-Bopper 

COFFEE  EDITOR  

University  of  Toronto's  president 
David  Naylor  was  aghast  at  a  Friday 
afternoon  town  hall  meeting,  when 
he  realized  all  the  copies  of  his 
stunningly  ambitious  Towards  3020 
plan  had  been  misprinted. 

The  plan,  Naylor's  brainchild, 
maps  out  the  next  1012  years  of  U 
of  T's  development.  The  numbers 
2  and  3  were  accidentally  swapped 
throughout  the  paper  and  on  vari- 
ous powerpoint  slideshows. 

"Arggh!"  said  a  red-faced  Nay- 
lor upon  noticing  the  gaffe.  "How 
could  I  not  have  seen  that?  I  mean, 
I  must've  looked  at  this  thing 
about  10,000  times!  You  guys  really 
thought  I  was  gonna  do  all  that  in 
just  22  years?" 

Former  critics  of  the  plan  includ- 
ed the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  who  had  called  it  a  case 
of  policy  for  policy's  sake.  The  cor- 
rected timeline,  which  is  46  times 
longer,  actually  sounds  pretty  do- 
able, said  SAC  president  and  tetris 
champion  Andrea  Armborst. 

Several  once-perplexing  elements 
of  the  plan  make  a  lot  more  sense 
now,  according  to  Armborst.  Among 
them,  budget  allocations  for  a  cadre 
of  giant  translucent  mechano-men, 
gleaming  servitors  80  metres  tall 
and  powered  by  mysterious  fuels, 
who  will  enhance  the  student  expe- 
rience by  grinding  competing  U.S.- 
based  peer  institutions  to  dust. 

Already,  the  English  department 
has  been  cleared  out  of  its  old 
building  on  King's  College  Circle  to 
make  way  for  work  crews,  who  will 
spend  the  next  century  reinforcing 
the  very  earth  itself  to  withstand 
the  energies  of  the  giant  robot  labo- 
ratory to  be  situated  there. 

Mark  Veloso,  Varsity  sports  edi- 
tor and  SAC  provost  and  vice-chair 
bean-counting,  applauded  the  idea. 

"Yeah,  the  robot  thing  had  us 
pretty  weirded  out  at  first.  I  mean, 


WHOOPS!  A  spelling  SNAFU  made  Naylor's  trans-millenial  scheme  look  like  just  another 
two-decade  plan. 


why  spend  the  school's  operating 
budget  on  loyal  soldiers  of  living  di- 
amond? But  we  have  to  lay  out  our 
long-term  goals  now  if  we're  going 
to  remain  competitive  in  the  distant 
future,"  he  said  in  a  fictitious  inter- 
view. 

At  the  town  hall  meeting,  Naylor 
laughed  off  concerns  about  another 
development  mentioned  in  3020,  a 
"hypothetical"  new  university  in 
the  GTA  that  would  take  in  excess 
students  from  York,  U  of  T  and  Ryer- 
son.  The  so-called  "feeder  school" 
would  not  actually  start  harvesting 
undergraduates  as  food  for  approxi- 
mately 130  years. 

"And  even  then,  just  the  bad 
ones,"  he  promised. 

In  the  long  run,  said  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students'  Ontario  branch,  the 
plan  makes  a  quality  education 


more  accessible,  and  indeed,  in- 
evitable. 

By  the  year  3020,  all  sentient  be- 
ings on  campus  are  to  be  absorbed 
and  uploaded  to  the  Naylormind — 
at  which  point,  noted  CFS-0  staph 
representative  Rick  Movenhuis,  tu- 
ition would  be  effectively  free,  as  all 
faculty  and  student  consciousness 
would  be  submerged  in  an  endless 
thoughtsea,  stirred  by  the  com- 
mands of  that  which  once  was  Nay- 
lor but  became  so  much  more. 

"Of  course,"  Naylor  shrugged  after 
clearing  up  the  misunderstanding, 
"Towards  3020  is  a  very  forward- 
looking  plan.  You'll  all  be  dead,  long 
before  it  begins  to  truly  take  effect. 
Long,  long  before." 

He  then  quickly  glanced  at  his 
wristwatch  and  a  nearby  three- 
month  wall  calendar  before  asking, 
"Any  questions?" 


Campus  rocked  by  name  change 


'SAC" -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

student  union  formerly  known  as 
UTSU  and  SAC." 

"After  awhile,  we  just  didn't 
know  what  the  hell  we  were  do- 
ing", admitted  Armborst.  "We  held 
a  meeting  where  people  started 


throwing  out  all  kinds  of  options, 
saying,  "Hey  Andrea,  I  always  liked 
the  name  Ralph!"  Apparently  our 
General  Manager  had  this  idea 
that  he  always  wanted  to  name  a 
student  union  after  his  late  grand- 
mother, Ester  Levine.  Man,  I  don't 
think  our  relationship  will  ever  be 


the  same." 

While  the  name  change  has 
rocked  the  student  union  to  the 
core.  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents remain  nonplussed  on  the 
subject. 

"SAC  changed  their  name?"  said 
Benji  Fitzsimmons,  a  2nd  year  poll 


Woody  merges 
with  Uclit 


Everyone  'really  excited' 


Android  Bovary-Bitteschon-Bopper 

COFFEE  EDITOR  

The  Woody,  U  of  T's  most  serious 
student  magazine,  has  left  its  on- 
again,  off-again  relationship  with 
Woodsworth  College  to  move  in 
with  a  new  partner,  the  Univer- 
sity College  Literary  and  Athletic 
Society,  colloquially  known  as  the 
"University  College  Lit." 

Dedicated  to  hard  news  and  its 
team  of  up-and-coming  reporters, 
the  Woody  said  Uclit,  with  its  long 
history  of  promoting  intellectual 
and  social  intercourse  on  cam- 
pus, was  "the  perfect  fit." 

"We're  so  excited  and  happy  to 
welcome  the  new  member  into 
our  fold,"  Uclit  president  Hester 
Bungeecourt  said  about  the  an- 
nouncement. She  added  that  the 
Woody  would  be  much  more  than 
a  publicity  organ  for  Uclit,  and 
stirred  some  controversy  by  say- 
ing the  union  was  "what  nature 
intended." 

Bungeecourt  amended  her 
statement  to  say  that  she  was 
speaking  specifically  about  the 
Woody  and  Uclit,  and  did  not 
judge  other  newspaper-college 
pairings. 

The  Woody  was  once  firmly 


//MEAT!! 


entrenched  in  the  Woodsworth 
College  Student  Association,  but 
the  spark  faded  over  the  last 
few  years  as  WCSA  and  Woody 
seemed  to  grow  tired  and  frus- 
trated with  each  other,  engaging 
only  occasionally  in  sessions  that 
left  neither  partner  satisfied.  The 
appearance  of  the  Ginger,  an  ap- 
parent rival  paper  with  a  report- 
edly bigger  budget,  finally  stiff- 
ened the  Woody's  resolve  to  get 
out  of  the  college  and  join  up  with 
Uclit,  which  it  thought  had  shown 
an  interest  in  the  paper. 

As  with  most  new  publishing 
ventures,  the  Woody's  output 
over  the  past  week  has  been  as- 
tounding. To  date,  seven  30-page 
issues  have  been  released  over 
the  course  of  just  two  days. 

"We're  starting  to  feel  a  little 
worn  out,"  conceded  a  grinning 
Gripper  Costco,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Woody.  "But  dammit,  we  just 
have  so  much  energy  these  days! 
We  should've  done  this  a  long, 
long  time  ago." 

WCSA  declined  to  comment  on 
the  Woody's  new  thing  with  Uclit, 
but  did  say  that  even  though  set- 
ting up  the  Ginger  was  proving  to 
be  a  lot  of  work,  they  were  "very 
happy"  with  it. 
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Are  you  there,  God? 


Beardo  McMannon,  2nd  Year  Life  Sciences, 
"Depends  on  what  you  mean  by  'there'.  Some 
people  comment  on  my  hair.  It  isn't  fair." 


C.  Handler,  6th  year  Meditation  Science, 
"I  don't  believe  in  Kennedy.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  Jesus.  I  don't  believe  in  Beatles. 
I  just  believe  in  me.  Yoko  and  me." 


Pigeon,  4th  year  Mathematics,  "Understanding  the  goings  on  in  the  spiritual 
realm  is  something  to  v/hich  I  have  given  incredibly  long  and  deep  thought.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something  amiss  in  conventional 
means  of  understanding  things  that  revolve  around  our  undersides.  Point  be- 
ing, I  am  a  pigeon,  and  extemely  fucking  pissed  off.  Get  the  hell  out  of  my  face.' 


Sleeping  Woman,  7th  year  Pre- 
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Ex-Varsity  ed  tapped  as  press  sec 


Nabob  Due-Revenge 

EDITOR-IN-ABSENTIA 


In  a  move  some  Varsity  staffers 
called  "surprising,"  Mihai-Andrei 
"Mike"  Ghenu,  muckraking  for- 
mer editor  of  this  paper,  has  been 
called  on  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  serve  as  the  White  House 
press  secretary. 

Ghenu  garnered  a  reputation 
as  a  bomb-throwing  journalist 
during  his  controversial  tenure 
as  head  of  The  Varsity's  news  sec- 
tion. He  feuded  repeatedly  with 


the  Students'  Administrative 
Council  over  an  article  he  wrote, 
entitled  "SAC  exposed  as  money- 
grubbing,  lying  dogs."  Allegedly, 
the  article  contained  several  inac- 
curacies that  made  SAC  appear  to 
be  money-grubbing,  lying  dogS: 
Ghenu  was  also  infamous  for  firing 
17  news  staff  and  the  entire  A&E 
section,  replacing  them  all  with 
well-known  student  bloggers. 

SAC  general  manager  Rex  Teflon 
called  the  appointment,  which 
places  Ghenu  one  step  down  from 
U.S.  federal  cabinet  rank,  "a  most 


egregious  blunder"  by  the  Bush 
government. 

While  Teflon  added  that  he 
hoped  Ghenu  would  die  of  inter- 
nal gonorrhea,  other  reactions 
were  more  positive. 

"I  think  it's  great,  but  all  I'm 
saying  is,  if  he's  moving  into  the 
White  House,  they  might  as  well 
rename  it  the  'Green  House,'" 
said  former  Varsity  Editor-in- 
Chief  Sarsgard  von  Bismarck, 
presumably  referring  to  Ghenu's 
environmental  agenda. 


If  you  could  apply  yourself 
one  more  time, 

it  might  be  worth  it. 


The  Awards  of  Excellence  v/ili  once  again  recogni/e  ib.e  achievemenls 
of  our  most  OLrtstanding  students.  Until  Monday,  November  26,  2007  at  5:00  p.m., 

the  Universft)'  ofToronto  Alumni  Association  invites  students 
to  apply  for  these  2008  scholarships  and  awards. 


JON  S.  DELLANDREA  AWARD 
f=OR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 


JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 


ADEL  S.  SEDRA  DISTINGUISHED 
GRADUATE  AWARD 


As  ma'iy  as  tlir«e  scholarships  of  up  to  $IO.OCX)  eacli  for 
inter rsatjonal  sluderits  in  tf>eir  second,  third  or  fouiij)  year  of 
an  undergraduale  prograiTi.  The  award  recognizes  academic 
performance  and  exlra-curricuiar  leader  slnp, 


A  scholarship  of  up  to  $1 6,650  awarded  to  a  graduating 
student  demonstrating  academic  achievement  and 
extra<umcuiar  involvement  in  his  or  her  undergraduate  career 


A  fellowship  of  up  to  $25,000  recognizing  a  doctoral  candidate, 
in  second  or  third  year  for  his  or  her  academic  excelience, 
extra-curricular  activities  and  involvement  in  university  life. 


For  forms  and  further  information,  please  visit  wvm.alumni.utoronto.ca  or 
contact  Ruth  Zuchter  at  4 1 6-978-2 1 7 1  or  ruth.zuchter@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
2 1  King's  College  Circle 

UNIVERSITY  OF  [I  Y  A  A 

TORONTO 


IN  THE  HOT  SEAT:  Ghenu  prepares  to  oust  Dana  Marie  Perino  as  the  White  House  press  secretary. 
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Asbestos  for 
the  rest  of  us! 


Students  hypothetically  dizzy,  short  of  breath 


Ron  Aids 

FIRST-YEAR  KEENER 


Analysis  of  the  not-yet-built  Student 
Commune  has  yielded  a  shocking  sur- 
prise: though  not  even  designed  yet, 
the  building  is  full  of  asbestos. 

This  startling  discovery  was  made 
by  U  of  T  physics  professor  Mark  Fuf- 
falo.  He  used  quantum  probability 
gadgets  and  science  to  determine  that 
the  centre  had  unsafe  levels  of  asbes- 
tos throughout  the  edifice. 

"The  levels  were  through  the  roof — 
literally.  Like,  the  roof  was  made  of  as- 
bestos. And  baby  bones." 

SAC  was  sent  a  copy  of  the  report, 
but  were  unable  to  decipher  the  dense 
scientific  paper  and  used  it  as  a  coast- 
er for  their  Hulk-size  Lemon-Lime 
Slushees.  When  asked  to  comment 
on  the  findings,  a  SAC  representative 
gargled  into  the  phone  for  several 
minutes,  then  began  humming  the 
greatest  hits  of  Kenny  G,  thanking  us 
for  holding. 


It  is  thought  that  SAC  (in  the  future) 
used  asbestos  and  baby  bones  to  re- 
duce costs  for  the  under-funded  stu- 
dent commons  project.  Apparently, 
$30  million  isn't  enough  to  produce  a 
livable  structure,  in  the  future.  Ram- 
pant inflation  and  poor  investments 
in  junk  bonds  and  horse-drawn-car- 
riage futures  (ha!)  will  be  blamed  for 
the  funding  shortfall.  As  well,  poor 
planning  and  procedure — includ- 
ing drawing  blueprints  on  an  etch-a- 
sketch — were  cited  as  causes  for  the 
problem  in  the  2017  safety  report. 

Student  safety  representative  Brad 
Radley  was  outraged  at  the  findings 
of  the  report:  "Are  you  fucking  kid- 
ding me?  They  discontinued  the  $1.39 
menu  at  Wendy's?  Fuck.  Asbestos? 
Yeah  whatever.  Can't  eat  that  shit. 
This  brother  be  starving." 

President  Naylor  was  unavailable 
for  comment  at  press  time  due  to  an 
unrelated  emergency  trip  to  Bangla- 
desh. .  .for  baby  bones! 


APUS  finally  gets  a 
home— in  a  tent 

Part  time  students  welcome,  sometimes 


Neigh  Shad 

COMMIE  EDITOR 


U  of  T's  Governing  Council  approved 
a  permanent  home  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Part-Time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dents, in  the  depression  outside  the 
north  wall  of  Robarts  Library,  on  Fri- 
day, Nov.  16.  Boy  scouts  from  U  of  T 
Schools  will  begin  pitching  the  tent 
before  the  start  of  the  2008  calendar 
year,  the  university  has  promised. 

"We  are  ecstatic  about  finally  hav- 
ing a  permanent  office  in  a  temporary 
structure  that  we  can  call  our  own," 
said  Merlin  Brando,  VP  wizardly  af- 
fairs at  APUS.  The  association  has 
been  lobbying  for  its  own  space  since 
7308  B.C.,  when  a  giant  dinosaur 
breathed  fire  into  its  cave. 

"It's  about  time  that  damn  monolith 
became  of  some  use,"  said  Jeff  Peters, 
VP  external  of  APUS.  "It  will  be  great 
protection  from  the  breeze."  Peters 
said,  however,  that  he  was  worried 
about  what  might  happen  when  the 
giant  transformer  is  finally  called  into 
action. 

SAC  president  Andrea  Armborg  pro- 
tested the  use  of  students'  money  for 
part-time  students.  "Part-timers  don't 


CORRECTION  -  THE  GSU  APOLOGIZES  FOR  THE  ERROR  IN  THE 
DATE  OF  THE  AGM  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  ADS  LAST  WEEK. 


GSU  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING 


Graduate  Students'  Union,  U  of  T 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  2007 
6:10  pm  SHARP 
Koffler  Institute  Auditorium 
Bancroft  Ave.,  beside  the  GSU 

Agenda: 

2006-07  Financial  Statement  &  Audit 
Appointment  of  the  Auditor 
Approval  of  Minutes 
All  graduate  students  have  voice  and  vote. 

info.gsu@utoronto.ca  www.gsu.utoronto.ca 


know  what  they're  doing.  With  $97  we 
could  buy  Swiss  Chalet  for  the  entire 
SAC  board  of  directors." 

The  administration  determined  that 
part-time  students  don't  need  repre- 
sentation for  more  than  eight  months 
of  the  year  "In  response  to  APUS  ex- 
ecutives' complaints  about  heating," 
said  Vivek  Goel,  vice-provost  of  clean- 
ing and  maintenance,  "we  decided  to 
give  the  canvas  structure  to  CAMH  to 
house  schizophrenics  in  the  winter 
months."  CAMH  has  expressed  its 
pleasure  at  the  prospect. 

Goel  declared  that  the  university's 
primary  concern  was  accessibility. 
"When  all  other  models  proved  inad- 
equate, we  decided  that  we  could  not 
possibly  need  to  worry  about  access- 
ing an  office  that  was  practically  on 
the  road,  so  we  came  up  with  a  mobile 
design." 

APUS  announced  that  it  will  em- 
ploy SAC's  disenfranchised  activist- 
gardener  Caroline  Xia  and  all  others 
bearing  ill  will  towards  SAC  to  grow 
food  in  Robarts'  backyard. 

"It's  lovely  to  be  in  God's  outdoors," 
said  general  manager  of  APUS'  explo- 
sives and  counterterrorism  depart- 
ment, Chris  Ramsaroop. 


Master  of  Forest 
Conservation 

(M.F.C.) 


The  Faculty  of  Forestry 
University  of  Toronto 
gfadprog@forestry.utoronto.ca 
www.forestry.utcronto.ca 


If  you  know  someone 
who's  contributed, 

we'd  like  to  return  the  favour. 

The  Awards  of  Excellence  will  once  again  recognize  and  reward  the 
above-and-beyond  contributions  of  your  University  ofToronto  colleagues. 
Until  Monday,  November  26,  2007  at  5:00  p.m,  the  U  ofT  Alumni  Association 
is  pleased  to  welcome  your  nominations  for  these  2008  awards. 


FACULTY  AWARD 

CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD 

CHANCELLOR'S  AWARD 


JOAN  E.  FOLEY  QUALITY  OF 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  AWARD 


LUDWIK  AND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRIZE 


NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 


A  $  i  .000  prize  recognizing  excellence  in  teachi.ig,  research 
anci  professionai  endeavours. 

A  $  i  ,500  award  honouring  exce'ience  in  teaching,  research  and 
the  impact  of  scholarship  on  public  policy: 

Two  $  I  ,OCX)  pn/e'i  for  oijtstanding  contributions  by  administrative  staff 
-one  in  an  early-to-mid  career  position  and  one  >n  a  senior  level  position. 

A  S 1 .000  award  to  a  student  aiiimnus.'a,  administrative  staff  or 
faculty  member  who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  impro\flng 
tine  quality  of  academic  or  extra  curricuiar  student  life  on  campus. 

A  $  1 .500  prize  recognizing  positive  and  lasting  contributions  to 
education  and  action  in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 
Nominations  are  open  to  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

in  recognition  of  distinguishicd  achicvenierits  linking  teaching  and 
research,  a  $2,000  prize  will  be  awarded  to  a  faculty  member  and 
$6,000  to  a  department  or  division. 


For  forms  and  further  information,  please  visit  www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or 
contact  Ruth  Zuchter  at  4 1 6-978-2 1 7 1  or  ruth.zuchter@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
2 1  King's  College  Circle 
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Muslims  now  'Ok:'  West 


'We  got  a  little  carried  away,'  say  sources  within  Western  Society 


Andrei  Borgnine-Borgstr0m-Bach 

REAL  PERSON  

Adherents  of  Islam,  a  monotheistic 
religion  sharing  many  traditions 
with  older  faiths  Judaism  and 
Christianity  that  emerged  over 
1,600  years  ago  on  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  are  once  again  "okay," 
according  to  Western  society. 

Students'  Administrative  Coun- 
cil VP  equity  Dawson  Tavis  wel- 
comed the  announcement,  made 
by  the  entire  Western  world,  what- 
ever that  means.  "1  mean,  9/11  was 
a  staggering  moment  for  those  of 
us  who  thought  North  America 
was  insulated  from  the  sort  of 
indiscriminate  violence  you  see 
on  the  news,  but,  in  hindsight,  it 
didn't  really  make  sense  to  react 
by  scapegoating  a  whole  culture," 
Tavis  said  in  a  SAC  press  confer- 
ence. 

U  of  T  has  been  the  site  of  inci- 
dents including  the  shunning  of  a 
law  faculty  secretary  whose  hijab 
"scared"  coworkers,  causing  her  to 
quit  her  job.  The  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Students  has  carried  out  a 
campaign  against  Islamophobia, 
handing  out  buttons  and  posters 
along  with  research  and  policy 
statements.  Now  that  the  cam- 
paign is  no  longer  necessary,  its 
funding  will  be  spent  on  student 
counseling  services,  rape  aware- 
ness, community  breakfasts,  and 
other  social  programs. 


Like  any  religion,  Islam  contains 
some  members  whose  belief  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  tradition  boils 
over  into  fanaticism  and  disregard 
for  the  lives  and  dignity  of  others. 
Experts  cite  Catholicism's  cru- 
sades, waves  of  conflict  between 
Hindu  and  Sikh  practitioners  in 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  and  even 
evangelical  rhetoric  about  the 
spread  of  American  democracy  as 
other  prominent  examples  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Muslims,  as  a  whole,  appeared 
generally  pleased  by  the  an- 
nouncement, which  cleared  the 
air  of  suspicion  and  resentment. 

"I  can  understand  how  the  Sept. 
H  attacks,  the  London  subway 


bombing,  and  all  that  would  have 
caused  irrational  fears  in  people — 
that's  what  their  perpetrators 
intended,"  said  Gopi  Singh,  not  a 
Muslim  but  often  taken  for  one  at 
first  sight.  "But,  harassing  every- 
one at  border  crossings,  having 
police  map  out  immigrant  com- 
munities 'to  spot  potential  threats 
before  they  develop,'  that  starts  to 
tip  into  paranoid  xenophobia." 

A  press  release  issued  by  the 
West  on  Sunday  afternoon  said 
that  they  feel  "so  much  better"  to 
have  put  the  toxic  climate  of  fear 
behind  them.  University  of  To- 
ronto president  David  Naylor,  who 
noted  that  Islamic  scholars  have 
contributed  much  to  the  backbone 
of  intellectual  achievement  world- 
wide, echoed  these  sentiments. 

"I  feel  comfortable  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  U  of  T  com- 
munity when  1  say  that  1  think  dis- 
arming these  senseless  tensions  is 
something  we've  wanted  for  years, 
and  that  everyone  is  relieved  to 
move  forward  in  a  constructive 
fashion,"  he  said. 

Spokespeople  for  everyone  con- 
firmed that  the  series  of  events 
has  proven  once  and  for  all  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  associate  a  small 
group  of  heinous  criminals  with 
an  entire  segment  of  humanity, 
and  that  they  are  happy  to  move 
on  with  their  lives.  Harmony  is  ex- 
pected by  Wednesday  afternoon. 


Student  'doesn't  know 
what  to  do  with  life' 

You  know,  the  guy  who  writes  the  headlines  isn't 
usually  the  one  who  wrote  the  article.  No  one  ever 
gives  me  credit  for  these.  It's  hard!  A  simple  'nice 
work'  sometimes  would  mean  so  much. . . 


Matthew  Perry 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CO-OP  STUDENT 


Professors,  friends,  strangers,  and 
his  father  confessor  are  stumped 
at  the  case  of  a  humanities  student 
nearing  his  graduation  who,  inexpli- 
cably and  without  precedent,  has  no 
idea  where  the  hell  he's  going  with 
his  life. 

"It  was  like  I  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing and  everything  had  changed," 
remarked  Bartholomew  Richards, 
a  fourth-year  philosophy  specialist 
graduating  in  June.  "Suddenly,  1  had 
this  nagging,  sinking  feeling  in  my 
chest,  as  I  began  to  wonder,  what 
exactly  is  my  degree  good  for?  What 
am  1  going  to  do?  Oh,  God." 

While  questions  like  these  might 
sound  completely  unfamiliar  to  the 
average  Arts  and  Science  student, 
University  of  Toronto  officials  took 
Richards'  feelings  to  heart,  immedi- 
ately enlisting  him  in  a  series  of  ca- 
reer counseling  sessions  involving 
multiple  choice  questions,  "1  feel" 
statements  and  job  shadowing  work- 
shops at  Scarborough  paper  mills. 
Dean  of  Students  (or  whatever)  Da- 
vid Naylor  was  especially  shocked 
to  hear  of  Richards'  plans  to  "change 


Omriftua 
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Univeriitv  of  Toronto 

November  15, 2007 

Dear  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  Students, 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  proposed  By-Law 
amendments  that  will  be  voted  on  at  the  upcoming  SCSU 
Annual  General  Meeting, 

Removal  of  Elected  Executive 

Changes  to  By-Law  #1,  Article  5,  addition  of 

section  5.07 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  outlined  in  section  5,06  of  By- 
Law  #1,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  endorsed  the  following 
as  an  alternative  course  of  action : 

Main  Motion: 

The  Board  of  Directors  by  two-thirds  (2/3)  majority  of  their 
total  voting  membership  may  remove  the  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, title,  and  remuneration  of  an  elected  executive.  If 
ttie  vote  IS  successful,  ttie  individual  to  whom  the  motion 
to  remove  is  referred  will  retain  their  vote  and  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  as  a  Voting  Director  Their  voting 
director  position  will  be  subject  to  a  referendum  vote  if  they 
are  removed  prior  to  February  15th.  The  voting  Director 
named  in  the  requisition  shall  be  removed  from  office 
upon  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  such  referendum  being  cast 
in  favour  of  his  or  her  removal.  Should  the  referendum  not 
reach  quaum,  no  further  referendum  shall  be  held  and  the 
person  viaI  continue  to  hold  ttieir  Voting  Director  position 
on  the  SCSU  Board  of  Directors, 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  endorsed  three  options  to  be 
brought  fortti  to  ttie  Annual  General  Meeting,  where  mem- 
bers can  vote  on  tbe  approval  of  one  of  these  options: 

Ooliontfl:  A  petition  to  vi^iich  at  least  5%  of  the  current 
undergaduate  student  body  have  affixed  tbeir  names 
should  be  received  by  the  Oiair  of  the  Board  before  the 
Board  of  Drectors  resolve  to  remove  an  executive  by  the 
procedure  mentioned  in  ttie  Main  Motion. 

Option  #2:  A  petition  to  whidi  at  least  2%  of  flie  current 


undergraduate  student  body  have  affixed  their  names 
should  be  received  by  the  Chair  of  the  Board  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  resolve  to  remove  an  executive  by  the 
procedure  mentioned  in  the  Main  Motion, 

Option  #3:  A  petition  is  not  required  from  the  undergradu- 
ate student  body  before  the  Board  of  Directors  resolve  to 
remove  an  executive  by  the  procedure  mentioned  in  the 
Main  Motion, 

Addition  of  Part-Time  Director  Position 
Changes  to  By-l^w  #1,  Article  2,  Article  7, 
and  amendment  to  By-Law  #1,  section  2.02 

A  student  who  is  enrolled  as  a  part-time  undergraduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  may 
serve  as  a  voting  Director  on  the  Board,  provided  that  they 
are  not  elected  into  an  executive,  first  year  representative, 
or  departmental  constituency  based  director  position. 

Vice  Chair  Duties 

Changes  to  By-Law  #1,  Article  2 

The  Board  of  Directors  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Policy  3-022  -  Policy  Interpretation  Policy,  The  purpose  of 
this  adoption  is  to  add  another  level  of  Policy  Interpretation 
in  addition  to  the  Vice  Chair's  interpretation  of  the  SCSU 
Operation  Manual.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  new 
Policy  Interpretation  Committee  would  be  binding  upon  the 
SCSU  Board  of  Directors. 

The  definition  of  'Policy  Interpreters'  has  been  added  onto 
to  the  By-Law,  The  definition  of  'Policy  Interpreters'  may  be 
found  in  Policy  3-022. 

The  full  text  of  the  by-law  amendments  as  well  as  Policy 
3-022  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough  Intranet  system,  as  well  through  contact- 
ing the  Vice  Chair  of  the  SCSU  Board  of  Directors  at 
vicechair@scsu.ca. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  take  place  on  November 
30,2007, 2-4pm  in  the  Arts  and  Administration  Building  in 
AA160  (Council  Chambers). 

Take  care, 

JemcyJoy 

Vice  Chair  of  the  SCSU  Board  of  Directors 
Chair  of  Policy  &  By-Law  Review  Committee 
Scarborough  Campus  Students  Union 
(0)416  287  7644 


//NOW  WE'RE  OVER  HERE!!! 


Seriously,  what  the  fuck? 


Dr.  Roderick  Treehouse,  10th  year 
Semiotics,  "Of  course  the  answer 
is  not  quite  within  the  realm  of  my 
expertise  but  I  am  tempted  to  call 
the  race  card  on  this  one.  Now 
please  give  me  my  Fanta  back." 


Doggies,  3rd  year  Philosophy, 
"\  make  no  excuses  for  my 
behavior.  Dogs  are  all  in  to  smell- 
ing ass  and  you  can't  do  nothin' 
about  it." 


majors"  or  "maybe  take  a  year  off,  or 
something." 

"When  1  heard  about  [Bar- 
tholomew's] plight,  1  immediately 
took  a  keen  personal  interest,  as  1 
do  with  all  my  'children,'"  remarked 
Naylor.  "Frankly,  1  had  never  heard 
of  anything  like  this  before.  A  misdi- 
rected student  just  doesn't  belong  at 
the  University  of  Toronto — we're  a 
firm  believer  in  a  specialized,  appli- 
cable education  for  a  Great  Future^"^. 
We're  part  of  the  Maple  League,  after 
all!  All  our  students  leave  here  fo- 
cused and  headed  for  success.  Paul 
Bernardo  studied  here!" 

Woodsworth  career  counselor 
Sharon  Roseglasses  Lovejoy  per- 
sonally tutored  Richards,  spending 
hours  at  a  time  listening  to  the  con- 
fused undergrad,  occasionally  cra- 
dling him  as  he  cried  in  her  arms. 
Speaking  candidly  to  The  Varsity, 
she  said,  "1  don't  understand  how 
a  21-year-old  philosophy  student 
wouldn't  feel  secure  in  his  job  op- 
portunities after  graduation." 

After  a  few  weeks,  Richards  claims 
that  the  clouds  have  lifted.  "My  reg- 
istrar really  set  me  on  the  right  path. 
I'm  going  to  apply  to  grad  school!" 


Fries  and  Shake,  3rd  Year  Physical 
Education  and  Health  Studies,  "Don't 
be  fooled  by  nutrition  facts." 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
«  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
t  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

9  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

«  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


CONTINUE  OR  DIE!!!!! 


Oxford  Seminars 

mimimm-m 

www,oxforclseminars.coiii 


news@thevarsity.ca 
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Student  Commune  well 
ahead  of  5-year  plan 


Workers'  progress  quick  under  wise  leadership  of  SAC  comrades 


Oliver  North,  Jr. 

CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  BUREAU  CHIEF 

Students  upset  about  the  recent 
affirmative  referendum  regarding 
the  construction  of  a  new  student 
centre  have  renewed  cause  to  cel- 
ebrate. The  Students'  Administra- 
tive Council  (formerly  UTSU)has 
just  announced  a  new  five-year 
plan  that  will  see  the  centre  built 
cind  maintained  at  zero  annual 
cost.  The  new  project,  which  will 
do  away  with  any  student  levy  and 
many  student  dissidents,  was  an- 
nounced by  SAC  spokesman  Rick 
Telfer  yesterday. 

"Basically  the  plan  will  see  teams 
of  student  'volunteers'  actually 
plan,  build,  and  maintain  the  stu- 
dent centre,"  said  Telfer. 

Speaking  about  how  the  volun- 
teer workforce  will  be  assembled, 
Telfer  noted  that  "as  of  2008,  all 
students  will  be  required  to  volun- 
teer to  work  20  hours  per  semester 
at  the  student  centre  site.  Students 
who  refuse  our  mandatory  work 
program  will  be  transferred  to  the 
new  SAC  salt  mines  in  Scarberia, 
(formerly  UTSC,)  for  an  extended 
'work  study'  assignment." 


Critics  of  SAC's  new  policy  have 
claimed  that  the  organization  has 
degenerated  into  a  brutal,  Stalinist 
bureaucracy. 

"So  what?"  rebutted  Telfer.  "SAC 
has  always  wanted  to  establish  it- 
self as  a  glorious  Soviet  at  U  of  T.  1 
mean,  Stalin's  progressive  polices 
have  been  grossly  misconstrued 
by  the  corporate-capitalist  histori- 
an elite.  Uncle  Joe — as  I  like  to  call 
him — was  able  to  take  the  USSR  to 
glorious  heights.  He  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  at  SAC.  1  mean,  SAC's 
always  been  a  brutal  dictatorship, 
this  need  for  a  communal  approach 
to  building  the  student  centre  just 
sped  up  the  process  of  publically 
announcing  our  true  allegiance  to 
Soviet  Communist  ideology." 

Telfer  went  on  to  talk  about  SAC's 
new  Five  Year  Plan  for  U  of  T.  "We're 
going  to  collectivize  the  Hart  House 
Farm  and  start  an  aggressive  agrar- 
ian initiative,  which  will  see  teams 
of  hard-working  student  volunteers 
re-educated  to  provide  the  whole 
school  with  enough  grain.  Down 
with  the  capitalist  pigs  in  the  mobile 
environment-killing  food  trucks, 
and  down  with  the  greedy  elites 
in  Diabolo's  and  the  Innis  Cafe. 


By  2009  our  plan  will  see  these  il- 
legitimate businesses  outlawed, 
re-appropriated,  and  driven  off  our 
campus.  Instead,  we  will  require 
all  students  to  assemble  once  per 
week  outside  our  office  to  receive  a 
free  grain  ration  from  SAC.  The  glo- 
ry of  the  new  SAC  regime  will  reign 
on  through  the  annals  of  Soviet  his- 
tory." At  this  point  Telfer,  who  had 
removed  his  shoe,  was  repeatedly 
striking  his  lectern  with  it. 

The  Five  Year  Plan  put  forth  by 
SAC  (which  according  to  Telfer 
was  already  approved  in  a  "spe- 
cial referendum"  in  which  it  re- 
ceived 100  per  cent  of  the  vote) 
would  see  tuition  drop  to  zero 
dollars  annually,  but  see  under- 
grad  programs  extend  from  four 
to  eight  years  to  accommodate 
SAC's  new  campus-wide  compul- 
sory work  programs. 

"We  would  like  to  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  no  one  oppose  or 
even  attempt  to  oppose  our  new 
initiatives,"  warned  Telfer.  "We 
will  brutally  crush  any  opposition 
to  our  new  decrees." 

"Also,"  he  added,  "it  would  be 
disrespectful  to  our  event  co-co- 
ordinators." 


New  college 
discovered! 


Not  Wyndham  Bettencourt-McCarthy 

SERIOUSLY,  SHE  BAILED  AND  I  WROTE  IT  FOR  HER,  BUT 
THAT'S  OK,  SHE  WORKS  REALLY  HARD  AND  HAD  MONO 

Explorers  from  University  College  on  a 
mission  of  exploration  seeking  spices 
and  vender  have,  instead,  encountered 
an  appalling  concrete  hellscape  that  re- 
defines the  terrible  banality  of  evil. 

The  team  stumbled  on  a  backwater 
enclave,  forsaken  by  the  hand  of  prog- 
ress and  apparently  constructed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  or  insane,  west 
of  Sidney  Smith  in  an  area  previously 
thought  to  contain  nothing  but  formless 
void  and  dragons. 

"Actually,  formless  void  might've  been 
better,"  said  the  expedition's  leader,  Baddi- 
gan  Bodry.  "Uchhh,"  he  added,  shuddering. 

The  explorers  had  entered  the  region 
with  high  hopes,  which  sank  as  a  rock  in 
the  stomach  when  they  came  upon  a  vast 
bleak  courtyard  walled  in  by  a  slug-col- 
ored dormitory,  of  an  appearance  Bodry 
called  "tumoresque,"  its  hallways  and, 
especially,  crannies,  stalked  by  degen- 
erates who  may  be  descended  from  the 
building's  doubtlessly  evil  creators. 

"When  it  came  into  sight  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  weep  or  throw  up,"  said  Bodry. 
"And  it  got  worse  when  I  attempted  to  talk 
to  the  'people'  who  lived  there." 

Bodry  recounted  that  his  experience 
living  among  the  "engineering  assholes 
and  douchebag  anime  fans  who've  never 
talked  to  a  woman"  will  haunt  his  dreams 
till  the  end  of  his  days.  "The  only  good 
thing  about  it  is  that  it's  pretty  close  to 
Sid  Smith." 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


What's  the  deal  with 
Airplane  food? 


An  Ear,  2nd  year  Computer  Science, 
"Sorry,  I'm  blind.  But  I  guess  I'll 
form  an  opinion  anyway:  no." 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

«  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-3240I1-800-II9-17I9 

www.oxfordseminars.com 


COME  OCT  TO  THE  SCABBOBOCCH  CAMPUS 
STIDENTSCTION  AMML  CENEBAi  MEETING!!! 


Scarborough 
Campus 
Students' 
Union 


scsu 


LOOK  OVER  YOUR  STUDENT 
UNION'S  FINANCIAL 
STA  TEMENTS  AND  THE 
AUDITOR'S  REPORT... 

TAKE  PART  IN  APPOINTING 
AUDITORS  FOR  THE  ENSUING 
YEAR... 


VOTE  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  BOARD  TO  FIX  THE  RUMENERATION  OF 

THE  AUDITORS... 


GET  INVOLVED  WITH  YOUR  STUDENT  UNION  BY  JOINING  US  ON 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  2007  FROM  2-4  PM  IN  THE  COUNCIL 
CHAMBER  (AA  160)! 

PROXY  FORMS  CAN  BE  PICKED  UP  AT  THE  SCSU  OFFICE  FRONT 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  OUESTIONS  OR  CONCERNS.  CONTACT ZUHAIR 
SYED  AT  416.287.5641  OR  CHAIR&SCSU.CA 


^    The  St.  George 
Biological  Society 

mm  INVITES  YOU  TO  A: 

HART  HOUSE 
5-BUCK  LUNCH 

Wednesday,  November  21  st 
1 1 :45  to  2pm  in  the  Great  Hall 

"DINER  MENU"  includes: 
•  coleslaw  &  greens 
•  chicken  fingers 
•  fries  &  gravy 
•  grilled  cheese  &  ketchup 
•  brownies 

Make  your  lunch  the  ultimate  "blue  plate  special"!! 

People  of  all  abilities  welcome. 
Attendant  care  provided. 
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West  Entrance. 
Elwetor  i  TTY 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


fl  SustQinobie  Dilemmo? 
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Man  comes  for 
colonic,  leaves 
with  no  future 


//  THOUGHT  WE  WERE  GONE  ALREADY?  FAT  CHANCE! 


How  do  images  in  the  media  influence  people  in  real  life? 


Dildo,  6th  year  Engineering,  "I  think  its  wrong  to 
impose  stereotypes  and  standards  on  violence  and 
sex.  Some  of  us  are  clearer  than  others,  and  tend  to 
bounce  off  of  walls  better  than  others.  I  really  really 
really  like  silly  string  for  probably  obvious  reasons." 


'  1 

Jacl<Layton,MP,"Rea\ 
Mel- 


Skeleton,  960tli  year  Criminology  and  Psycit,  "Bro,  I  think  it  really  just  comes  down  to 
that  I  wanna  see  what  I  wanna  see  and  beer  ads  give  me  what  I  wanna  see.  I  don't  see 
why  the  government  or  any  other  governing  body  should  make  decisions  about  what  I 
should  see.  By  the  way,  could  you  not  snap  my  photo?  I  feel  really  exposed  right  now." 


Newspaper  gets  served  to  Atlanta 
(with  a  side  of  locksmithery) 


Ruby  Colbardo 

SNAPPY  EDITOR 


It's  already  distributed  at  OCAD,  but 
it  seems  that's  not  enough.  Editors  at 
the  A'eii;spoper  announced  on  Friday 
that  the  paper  will  be  expanding  its 
circulation  yet  again  in  an  llth-hour 
grab  for  readership. 

How  far  is  the  paper  willing  to 
go?  "As  far  as  it  takes,"  said  editor- 
in-chief  Wuz  Fuzzinrolph,  except  for 
changing  either  the  paper's  content, 
or  that  weird  picture  of  Saturn. 

Starting  immediately,  the  News- 
paper will  be  distributed  at  Brock, 
Lakehead,  Nipissing,  RMC,  and 
Trent  universities,  as  well  as  Geor- 
gian, Centennial,  and  Mohawk  col- 


leges. "Phase  two"  will  see  the  paper 
extended  to  U.S.  schools,  such  as 
Devry  and  the  Cordon  Bleu  School 
of  Cooking  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
But  that's  not  all. 

Through  its  partnership  with  the 
Stratford  Career  Institute,  the  News- 
paper is  now  offering  diplomas  in  58 
exciting  career  opportunities! 

Here's  what  career  training  can 
mean  for  you; 

•  Big  raises! 

?         Faster  promotions! 

•  A  new  career  in  the  field  of 
your  choice*! 

There  are  many  exciting  career 
paths  to  choose  from,  including: 
Astrology/Parapsychology,  Child 
Psychology,  Criminal  Justice  (USA 


only).  Funeral  Service  Education,  In- 
ternet Specialist,  Locksmith,  Medi- 
cal Billing  Specialist,  Private  Investi- 
gator, and  Wedding  Consultant. 

Earn  a  degree  in  seven  days! 

To  learn  more  about  their  pro- 
grams, simply  affix  the  stamp  la- 
beled with  the  profession  of  your 
choice  to  the  attached  mail-in  card 
and  send  to  the  Newspaper,  1  Spadi- 
na  Crescent,  Room  245,  Toronto  ON, 
M5S  lAl.  No  salesman  or  employer 
will  ever  call. 

Be  one  of  the  first  to  respond  and 
they'll  send  you  a  framed  copy  of 
your  diploma  along  with  a  beautiful 
graduation  ring. 

Free!  (Shipping  and  handling  extra) 

Supplies  are  limited,  so  don't  de- 


Act  fast  and  get  this  handsome  male 
jewelry! 


lay,  act  now! 

*  Does  not  include  good  choices. 


Norb  Skuffy 

PERMANENT  INTERN  (PERMATERN) 


"I  really  should've  read  the  sign  on  the 
door,"  said  Hal  Sanderson,  standing 
outside  his  Contemporary  Canadian 
Fiction  class. 

Sanderson  was  one  of  a  small  group 
of  unfortunate  people  who  arrived  at 
the  Medical  Arts  Building  at  160  St. 
George  Street  for  a  routine  colonic  in- 
spection last  week.  The  Upper  Canada 
Lower  Bowel  Clinic — coincidentally 
located  around  the  corner  from  the 
English  Department's  new  home — has 
caused  much  confusion  for  patients 
and  administrators  alike. 

Sanderson  walked  in  for  his  inspec- 
tion and  soon  found  himself  enrolled 
in  several  first-year  English  courses, 
courtesy  of  undergraduate  counsellor 
Vala  Holmes,  who  mistook  him  for  a 
befuddled  student. 

Sanderson,  49,  described  his  jour- 
ney from  colon-clearing  to  semi-co- 
lon-using. "1  walked  into  [Holmes's]  of- 
fice, and  before  1  even  had  the  chance 
to  open  my  mouth,  she  had  signed  me 
up  for  Literature  for  Our  Time.  All  1 
wanted  was  my  monthly  irrigation." 

Holmes — known  for  her  forceful 
style  of  dealing  with  undergradu- 
ates— was  not  amused  by  Sanderson's 
suggestion  that  she'd  made  a  mistake. 

"1  was  just  afraid  to  say  no  to  her,  she 
seemed  so  upset,"  explained  Sander- 
son, clearly  still  affected  by  his  experi- 
ence with  Holmes.  "She  just  made  me 
feel  like  such  a  pain  in  the  ass." 


what  you  get  for 

BUCKS 


5 : 50pm  -  IllScarlett  Concert  on  Front  St. 

7 : 3  0pm  -  43rd  Desjardins  Vanler  Cup 

11:30pm  -  Bleacher  Bash  After-Party 
@  Steam  Whistle  Brewery 


255  Bremner  Blvd,  Toronto 


:ket  rep  at: 

1-6088 


For  game  info,  go  to: 

www.VanierCup.ca/BleaGherBash 
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Get  your  own 
school,  grandma 


An  ode  to  U  of  T's  mature  students 


On  my  way  to  every  lecture,  walk- 
ing down  the  hallways  of  each 
university  building,  1  fear  your  pres- 
ence. 1  never  know  around  which 
corner  you  may  be  lurking. 

I'm  busy  taking  notes,  my  head 
buried  in  my  binder,  when  suddenly 
I'm  struck  by  the  sickly  sweet  smell 
of  your  middle-aged  perfume.  My 
pen  stops  and  I  go  rigid,  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  half-completed  sentence  on 
the  page.  1  know  you're  near. 

A  hand  goes  up  at  the  back  of  the 
class.  And  a  shrill,  bleating  demand 
is  poised:  "Would  you  say  James 
Joyce  sometimes  uses  symbolism?" 
The  professor  stops  in  his  tracks, 
stunned.  I  turn  my  head  to  see  who 
could  possibly  put  forth  such  an 
inane  query.  And  there  you  are. 
Why  do  you  haunt  me  so? 


^  EDITORIAL  " 

I  understand  you  dream  of  con- 
tinuing an  education.  I  realize  that 
you've  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
working  as  an  administrative  as- 
sistant at  the  Stouffville,  Ontario 
branch  of  Proctor  and  Gamble,  while 
raising  your  snotty  kids.  After  years 
of  wallowing  in  the  mental  minutiae 
of  suburbia,  the  dam  has  broken  and 
decades  of  stymied  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm have  come  pouring  out,  to 
drown  us  all. 

You  sit  there,  looking  conspicu- 
ously older  compared  to  the  bright- 
eyed  undergrads  on  either  side  of 
you,  like  the  kid  in  junior  school  who 
has  been  held  back  for  failing.  Your 
binders  and  spiral-ring  notebooks 


are  as  meticulously  organized  as  the 
contents  of  your  spice  rack  in  your 
Etobicoke  kitchen.  Sometimes  you 
bring  knitting  to  class.  Once  I  actu- 
ally saw  you  wearing  a  heather-grey 
sweatshirt  with  an  iron-on  photo- 
graph of  your  child's  face. 

Now  that  you've  awoken  from  your 
educational  coma,  you're  making  up 
for  lost  time.  Do  you  not  realize  how 
much  you  talk?  Can  you  not  under- 
stand how  devastating  your  smiling, 
chattering  face  can  look  in  a  9  a.m. 
class  on  a  Monday  morning? 

Have  mercy  on  me,  old  one.  Stem 
your  torrent  of  drivel.  Participation 
marks  are  not  as  important  as,  1  sus- 
pect, you  think  you  are.  If  you  must 
learn,  please  learn  in  silence.  And 
no,  1  don't  want  to  see  pictures  of 
your  kids. 


RcjitlNtralkm  Mart>  Frkkn.Junc  13* 
at  llKr^rc»c*rr>"wiKrrc. 


IF  ONLY:  None  of  the  mature  students  in  my  classes  have  every  hilariously  told  me  to 
"Hey,  relax!" 


Why  not  go  all  the  way 

University  College's  Junior  Common  Room  should  become  the  campus  Club  Wicked 


By  Creepy  Chris 

UC'S  RESIDENT  CREEPER 


When  I  walked  into  University  Col- 
lege's Junior  Common  Room  the 
other  day,  something  had  changed. 
That  cruel,  cold  sign  above  the 
fireplace — "No  Making  Out  In  the 
JCR" — was  gone.  While  one  can  nev- 
er be  sure  if  the  rule  has  changed  or 
if  some  intrepid  couple  decided  to 
remove  it  so  they  could  go  at  it  on 
a  couch  guilt-free,  it's  about  time.  In 
fact,  why  not  permit — hell  encour- 
age— full-on  orgies  in  the  JCR? 

For  a  college  that  espouses  orgies 
and  sex  more  than  an  eight-year-old 
at  a  porn  convention,  UC  is  pretty 
repressed.  Hundreds  of  starry-eyed 
scarf-wearing,  hipster  Jews  gab 
about  sex  in  public,  but  rarely  deliv- 
er. The  JCR,  with  its  large,  leather, 
multi-person  couches,  low  lighting, 


I  caught  these  two  in  the  act.  It  was  delightful. 


and  romantic  fireplace,  is  an  excel- 
lent den  of  debauchery.  Think  of  the 
pent-up  sexual  frustration  finally 
released — daily,  in  a  public  setting. 


Have  a  torturous,  deep  longing  for 
that  short,  beret-wearing  girl  who 
comes  in  Thursdays  from  noon  to 
1  p.m.?  Just  join  her  on  the  couch 


and  start  to  lick  her.  Diabolo's  could 
make  a  killing  by  selling  vegan,  fair- 
trade,  and  local  condoms,  lube, 
and  leather  chaps.  Furthermore, 
unrestricted  sex  would  lead  to  a 
more  harmonious  UC  community. 
Think  of  the  JCR  cliques  that  could 
come  together  as  a  gigantic  mass 
of  passion  and  sexy  awkwardness. 
Members  of  the  Lit,  dishy  Diabo- 
los  baristas  ,  seniors  high  on  fair 
trade  coffee  and  graduate  school 
applications  and  even  pimply  clas- 
sics majors  could  gain  a  new  un- 
derstanding. Have  a  beef  about  Is- 
rael-Palestine with  that  dude  who 
always  shows  up  in  a  black  peacoat 
and  a  tan  man  purse?  The  college 
that  fucks  together,  stays  together. 

Speaking  of  which,  why  do  we 
even  need  clothing?  If  we  allow  Uni- 
versity College  to  blossom  into  the 
best  pleasure  den  since  Halloween 


at  the  Cat's  Eye,  leave  your  clothing 
at  the  door — minus  the  scarves  and 
berets,  of  course.  At  the  very  least, 
make  it  a  no-bra  zone.  We  can  even 
allow  photography  to  boost  the  ar- 
tistic potential  of  the  UC  Review. 
Think  of  all  those  pale,  writhing 
bodies,  sweaty,  caught  in  the  midst 
of  wonderful,  youthful  passion.  I'll 
tag  them  in  the  Facebook  album! 

During  frosh  week  we  claimed 
that  "you  can't  spell  fuck  without 
UC."  If  that  horrible  sign  over  the 
JCR's  fireplace  is  gone,  let's  re- 
place it  with  a  new  one:  Making 
out,  sex,  and  orgies  required  in 
the  JCR.  Get  fucking. 

Creepy  Chris  is  a  30-year-old 
alumnus  who  enjoys  going  hitting 
on  people  at  Free  Tea,  peeping-tom- 
mery,  and  not  blinking. 
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Giving  you  a  hand  in  sticky  situations 


(Dear^Ms.  TingerBfiangs 

Recently,  myself  and  a  bunch  of  what  I 
thought  were  my  friends  were  playing 
Scrabble.  Everything  was  totally  cool  until 
it  came  time  for  me  to  display  my  mad 
tile-throwing  skills.  Suddenly,  everyone  was 
on  my  case,  saying  "ratboat"  wasn't  a  word 
and  that  I  couldn 't  have  the  triple-word-score 
I'd  landed  (fair  and  square!).  Sandy,  am  I 
right,  or  should  I  just  never  play  with  English 
specialists? 

Robbed!. 

Dear  Robbed: 

"Ratboat"  is  not  a  word.  Rats  don't  have 
their  own  boats,  they  travel  on  human- 
boats.  Some  perfectly  acceptable  words 
you  could  have  used  instead:  "jogsmith," 
"potatobag,"  "turtlebot."  Get  your  parents 
to  buy  you  a  dictionary  for  Christmas  and 
brush  up  before  you  toss  tiles  with  those 
who've  read  Chaucer. 


about  the  exam,  he  doesn't  seem  to  notice        (Dear  Sandy, 
that  I'm  trying  to  be  all  flirty-styles  with  him. 
I  just  know  my  professor  feels  it  too  (he 
wrote  all  these  comments  about  "unpacking 
the  hidden  meaning"  on  my  last  paper),  but 
I  can't  seem  to  make  anything  happen.  What 
am  I  doing  wrong? 


Hot  For  Tfacher 


Dear  Hot: 


<DearSandy: 


I'm  totally  crushing  on  one  of  my  superhot 
profs!  While  I've  gone  to  his  office  hours 
and  faked  my  way  through  some  questions 


I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  become  enam- 
oured of  some  sexy-Slavic  Studies  profes- 
sor. But  a  relationship  with  your  prof  is 
totes  innapropes,  and  here's  why:  how  hot 
could  he  really  be?  You're  just  crushing 
because  he's  lording  all  over  you,  saying 
semi-smart  things  and  flaunting  his  PhD. 
like  it  actually  means  something  besides  "1 
don't  have  any  furniture  in  my  apartment." 
And  all  that  talk  about  unpacking?  That's 
just  one  of  those  things  that  profs  toss 
out  there  when  they  don't  know  what  the 
fuck  they're  trying  to  say.  Other  watch- 
words include:  ostensibly,  the  death  of 
the  author,  garrison  mentality,  CCNet,  and 
Margaret  Atwood.  Girl,  if  you  really  want 
to  make  something  happen,  hide  in  the 
back  of  his  Pontiac  Sunfire  and  whisper  his 
essay  comments  into  his  ear  on  the  drive 
home.  It'll  drive  him  wild. 


I've  been  feeling  really  down  about  the 
fact  that  when  I  tell  girls  that  I'm  doing 
my  major  in  Diaspora  and  Transnational 
Studies,  they  treat  me  like  some  kind 
of  displaced  person.  Don't  they  under- 
stand that  examining  the  historical  and 
contemporary  movements  of  peoples 
and  the  complex  problems  of  identity 
and  experience  are  completely  worthy 
academic  pursuits?  Not  to  mention  totally 
deserving  of  anonymous  hookups  in  St. 
Mikes'  residence  bathrooms? 


I  thought  I'd  just  wait  for  somebody  to 
come  and  let  me  out,  but  it's  been  at 
least  12  hours  now,  and  I'm  starting 
to  sweat.  All  I've  got  is  my  laptop  and 
a  two-litre  bottle  of  Tahiti  Treat.  And 
I  don't  think  my  computer's  got  much 
more  battery  power  on  it  and  I  really 
gotta  check  my  Facebook.  Not  to  be  a 
bother,  but  could  you  maybe  call  a  jani- 
tor to  come  and  get  me  out? 

Trapped  In  an  Underground  Passage 

P.S.  It's  dark  down  here. 


Oppressed  By  My  Morally  Superior  Major     Dear  Trapped: 


Dear  OBMMSM: 

Little  did  you  know  that  there's  a 
whole  group  of  U  of  T  students  who'll 
go  wild  for  you  and  your  PoST:  Wom- 
ens  Studies  majors!  Those  feminist 
sluts  will  eat  you  and  all  your  identity 
issues  right  up.  Hope  you  like  Ani 
DiFranco  and  fair  trade  granola! 


<Dear  Sandy: 


I'm  currently  trapped  in  the  passage 
between  Northrop  Frye  and  Vic  Hall. 


I  totally  understand  what  you're  going 
through.  We  all  go  through  periods 
like  the  one  you're  describing.  But 
listen  to  me:  you  need  to  know  this: 
no  one  else  can  rescue  you  from  this 
dark  period  in  your  life.  My  advice 
is  that  you  treat  yourself  to  a  spa 
weekend,  get  a  mud  wrap,  deep  tis- 
sue massage  and  maybe  buy  your- 
self something  that  makes  you  feel 
momentarily  fulfilled.  Remember  that 
even  if  you  can't  get  out  of  this  dark 
passage  you  can  always  fake  it  'til  you 
make  it,  TIAUP. 


Latin  is  not  a  dead 
language 


The  Varsity  smells 

1  am  writing  to  express  my  extreme 
disdain  for  your  so-called  "newspa- 
per." Every  time  1  open  the  pages  of 
your  hate-fuelled  ode  to  banality,  the 
bile  rises  to  the  fore  of  my  throat. 
1  do  not  say  this  to  be  hurtful,  but 
rather  to  relay  this  message  as  a 
constructive  comment  on  your  rag's 
bowel-irritating  nature. 

It's  not  that  1  dislike  your  content, 
per  se.  1  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  in  any  given  issue,  there 
are  two  or  three  stories  1  would  not 
use  as  key  evidence  in  prosecuting 
war  criminals  at  the  Hague.  The  real 
problem  is  that,  even  when  your  ar- 
ticles do  not  symbolize  Armageddon 
through  their  sheer  incompetence 
and  whorish  venality,  they  still  bear 
a  stain  of  having  been  produced  by 
the  eugenicist,  libertarian,  pig- 
farming  succubae  who  make  up  the 
Varsity  staff. 

Perhaps  your  sheer  wretched- 
ness can  be  blamed  on  a  glandular 
disorder,  or  maybe  you  were  hit  in 
the  head  with  a  paint  can  at  the  most 
recent  numb-nuts  convention.  What- 
ever the  reason  is  for  your  indescrib- 
ably horrendous  grasp  on  human 
affairs,  the  conclusion  remains  the 
same — that  girl  in  high  school  was 
right  to  laugh  at  you. 

Lastly,  are  you  aware  that  your  pa- 
per smells?  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  "stinks"  in  the  proverbial  sense, 
but  rather  that  the  pungent  fumes 
your  paper  emits  stings  both  the 
eyes  and  the  soul.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  you  pay  retail,  or  that  you've 
never  won  the  lottery  (1  really  don't 


^  LETTERS  ^ 


know,  nor  do  1  care  to  find  out).  All 
1  am  sure  of  is  that  your  smells  will 
eventually  leave  your  cold,  homeless, 
and  in  desperate  need  of  comfortable 
shoes. 

Brusquely  yours, 
Alex  Tepperman, 
Citizen  and  Taxpayer 

Bork!  Bork!  Bork!: 
Swedes  sound  fiinny 
when  they  speak 
English 

1  can't  say  I  was  entirely  surprised, 
given  that  The  Varsity  Magazine 
published  the  words  "dildos"  and 
"Jewish  choristers"  on  the  same  front 
page  only  a  month  ago,  but  I  never 
thought  the  newspaper  would  sink 
so  low  as  to  denigrate  THE  most 
racially  stereotyped  group  in  Europe, 
the  Swedes.  Imagine  my  horror,  then, 
when  reading  what  1  hoped  would 
be  a  fair  and  balanced  analysis  of 
the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs'  current 
troubles  ("Leafs  need  to  change" 
Nov.  15,  p.ll),  coming  across  the 
author's  assertion  that  the  Leafs' 
captain.  Mats  Sundin,  is  Swedish. 

You  don't  have  to  have  taken  the 
first  two  weeks  of  an  Equity  Studies 
course — such  as  1  have — to  know 
the  long,  shameful  history  of  the 
English-speaking  world's  misrepre- 
sentation of  Swedish  people.  The 
article's  claim,  that  the  Leafs  lose 
I  often,  was  an  obvious  allusion  to 


the  MuppetShow  character,  Swedish 
Chef.  As  a  person  who  has  watched 
several  hockey  games,  1  can  attest 
that  Sundin  has  never  begun  a  game 
with  Swedish  Chef's  signature  gib- 
berish of  "Yorn  desh  born,  der  ritt 
de  gitt  der  gue  /  Orn  desh,  dee  born 
desh,  de  umn  bork!  b0rk!  bork!"  Yet 
by  referencing  Sundin's  native  land, 
the  article  continued  the  tradition 
of  depicting  Swedes  as  incompetent, 
incomprehensible  users  of  firearms 
in  the  kitchen. 

Many  Canadians  who  were  fed  this 
racist  propaganda  when  they  were 
children  are  unaware  of  the  offense 
it  causes  in  Sweden  and  amongst  the 
Swedish  diaspora,  but  journalists 
should  know  better  What's  next,  ref- 
erences to  Aunt  Jemima?  The  author 
stopped  short  of  writing  "A  Moose 
once  bit  my  sister,"  but  I  think  we  can 
all  tell  the  intent  was  there,  as  in  the 
sly  caption  that  read  "How  Swede  It 
Is."  The  Varsity  should  give  its  read- 
ers more  credit.  Don't  think  we  don't 
know  what  you're  implying. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  Sweden 
is  really  like,  1  suggest  you  visit 
our  greatest  cultural  export,  IKEA, 
home  of  the  Fjelldal,  the  Borje,  and 
the  99-cent  breakfast.  Once  you 
start  making  references  to  the  "big 
Swede,"  it's  a  slippery  slope  to  what 
has  practically  become  the  national 
motto  of  Norway:  "10,000  Swedes  ran 
through  the  weeds,  chased  by  one 
Norwegian." 

To  which  I  can  only  reply,  "Ja,  be- 
cause the  Norwegian  smelled  so  bad." 

Sven  Sventonson 
Viking-at-large 


Marcus  TulliusCicerco 

FAMOUS  ORATOR,  RHETORICIAN,  AND  BOY-LOVER 

Lorpero  consequipit  iniam,  qui  ea 
amconsed  molore  min  eumsand  ig- 
nibh  ese  ercip  el  delenim  iustie  co- 
rem  doloborem  veraesto  eraesecte 
feum  quat  lore  corpercidunt  dolor 
acilissit  dolessequ  dip  ent  praessit  ut 
volorpercip  ex  eugue  ea  faci  ea  amet, 
suscidunt  lutpatie  doluptatue  tisi  tate 
modoloreril  ea  aut  am,  sim  zzriustio 
do  coree  in  heniam  dolobor  sequis 
et  praes  velisim  enit  nisciduis  adiam 
voloborerit  vullamcommy  aliquisl  ut- 
patis  enisit  ercipis  cipisi. 

Na  faci  et  vendigna  feu  feu  faciliq 
uiscillaor  alit  dunt  venibh  ex  ea  fac- 
idunt  adigna  accum  do  do  eugait 
eum  deliscin  henibhodoloreril  ea  aut 


dolorpe  riliquamet  am  irilit  alit  nim  il- 
laort  ismolob  ortionsecte. 

Fuidemul  consupio  es,  consus  fac 
vid  ia  plica  rem  inves!  Sp.  Upervidic 
imed  nonsum  faci  pro  Catum  curs  vit. 

Volicatua  se  quo  condelica  pecre 
per  hi,  faccit;  ne  conscio  ctursum, 
sularit  vivissimus,  ma,  silisqui  cones- 
trum  eti,  ute  nosto  vium  dum  ad  avo, 
nequa  resciest  grat  iliquide  periam,  Ti. 
Ahala  nos  con  temorum  iae  et  ilicibe 
ffrest  ortemunu  cientemori  publicae 
patortus  labus  atum,  entestratum  ia 
vilis  la  primenihi,  Catquo  ex  niaciem 
mura,  unum  ina,  etresicula  confecu 
spiocup  erceperemus,  Catrae,  Catior 
priam  nosse  noctus,  nos,  derum  man- 
tiam  ponsimm  la  oratere  coentea  me 
cum  invem  Romnihi  lintem  omperum 
enatum  consili  stratu  finis!. 


//  CORRECTIONS 

Last  week.  The  Varsity  reported  that  David  Naylor  was  considering 
having  children  ("Naylor  may  leave  for  greener  pastures"  Nov.  14). 
David  Naylor  cannot  have  children  as  he  is,  in  fact,  a  Muppet. 

Next  week.  The  Varsity  will  spell  Andrea  Armborst's  name  with  an 
accent  ("UTSU  execs  resign,  admit  to  endemic  corruption"  Nov.  22). 
It  does  not,  in  fact,  have  an  accent,  nor  does  it  have  any  vowels.  Our 
most  sincere  apologies  will  go  out  to  Ndr  Rmbrst. 

Next  issue's  front  page  article  ("UTSU  execs  resign,  admit  to 
endemic  corruption"  Nov.  22)  will  contain  an  error.  SAC  stands  for 
Students'  Administrative  Council,  not  Students'  Autocratic  Cabal,  as 
will  be  reported.  The  Varsity  will  regret  the  error. 


thevarsity.science@gmail,com 


End  of  science  reached 


Accidental  discovery  by  U  of  T  researcher  leads  to  complete 
Theory  of  Everything 


Bobby  B.  Byline 

POSITION:  SPREAD  EAGLE 


Intellectuals  around  the  world  are 
reeling  after  the  announcement  of  a 
world-changing  scientific  discovery. 
The  National  Association  for  the 
Dissemination  of  Science  (NADS) 
held  a  press  conference  to  publicize 
the  development  of  a  working  Theo- 
ry of  Everything  (TOE). 

Uncovered  by  U  of  T  physics 
professor  Ernhardt  Nohdinger  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  14  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories,  the  TOE  was  an  ac- 
cidental find.  Originally  seeking  to 
prove  that  Mentos  are  the  source 
of  all  freshness,  Nohdinger  discov- 
ered the  answer  to  all  scientific 
questions  buried  in  the  middle  of 
a  12-page  equation  concerning  fla- 
vour matrices. 


"It  was  upon  closer  inspection  of 
what  I  thought  was  originally  a  coffee 
stain  that  I  found  the  workable  for- 
mula that  explains  everything,  ever." 

Skeptical  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory,  Nohdinger  tested  it 
right  away. 

"First  I  used  it  to  determine  if 
Tom  Cruise  is  gay.  When  the  for- 
mula was  returned  with  a  deleted 
scene  from  Top  Gun,  I  knew  it  was 
my  eureka  moment!" 

The  TOE's  ability  to  explain  any 
phenomenon  has  rendered  the 
entire  field  of  science  obsolete. 
Researchers  are  currently  scram- 
bling to  compile  their  resumes,  as 
universities  plan  to  convert  now 
useless  laboratory  space  into  art 
galleries  and  Starbucks  locations. 
Already,  enrollment  in  seminary 
schools  has  quintupled  overnight, 
as  many  scientists  are  seeking  a 


field  filled  with  many  unknowns 
and  unanswered  questions. 

When  asked  about  their  future 
plans,  U  of  T  science  professors  ex- 
pressed great  concern  for  their  finan- 
cial future.  Interviewed  at  his  new  job 
at  the  campus  bookstore.  Dr.  Jim  Jam- 
mersson  explained  what  he  planned 
to  do  with  his  spare  time: 

"I  dunno.  I'm  probably  just  gonna 
hang  out  with  the  guys.  Watch  some 
movies,  smoke  some  pot — ^you  know, 
nothing  really.  Maybe  I'll  write  a  play. 
I  had  this  great  idea  for  a  play  about 
a  salesman  who  dies  at  the  end  of  it. 
What?  It  exists  already?" 

Some  of  the  interesting  side- 
effects  of  this  all-encompass- 
ing  theory  of  everything  include 
Stephen  Hawking  being  able  to 
walk  and  talk,  the  end  of  North 
America's  reliance  on  foreign  oil, 
world  peace,  and  the  discovery  of 


This  infographic  shows  the  percentage  of  science  that  has  already  been  discovered. 


how  they  get  the  caramel  inside 
Caramilk  bars.  As  it  turns  out,  it 
is  done  using  a  combination  of  la- 
sers and  AIDS. 

The  TOE  also  has  the  ability  to 
apply  to  other  fields  besides  sci- 
ence, including,  but  not  limited 
to,  medieval  studies,  music,  the- 
ology, Yiddish,  funktronical  engi- 


neering, and  home  decorating. 

"The  formula  has  other  uses 
too:  I  determined  that  there  is  a 
supreme  being  by  adding  a  god 
constant  to  the  equation.  Turns 
out  the  universe  is  run  by  an  om- 
nipotent Coke  machine.  It  finally 
settles  the  age-old  question  of 
which  cola  is  better." 


SOI[EN< 


YOU  DUMBS! 


THE  CAPTAIN  takes  a  look  at  the 
simple  science 
behind  rockets 
and  spaceflight 


Next  week:  We  will 

learn  how  to  use  the 
gravitational  pull  of 
Jupiter  to  slingshot 
satellites  into  deep 
space. 


The  following  is  Tsiolkovsky's  rocket  equation: 

5]  jP  =  0  =^  mdVb/i  =  -Vex/bdm  ^  dV^ji 


1/  ^HL 
-Vex lb  ^ 


AP  =  mAH/i  +  Am  (Kx/i  -  H/i) 

Ve:tli  -  Vb/i  ==  Vex/b  =^  AP  -  mAVh/i  +  AjuVex/b 


World's  shortest  science 
brief  written 

Editors  amazed. 

Some  stuff  happened 

It  was  pretty  epic.  Seriously. 
—LORD  STIFFWOOD  OF  STROKEHAM 


//SEXY  SCIENTISTS 


Voted  sexiest  man  of  the  year  in  1768, 
Isaac  Newton  was  rock  'n  roll  before  it 
was  even  invented. 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  MY  LIFE 


I  met  up  v^^ith  a  hobo  while  travel- 
ing through  the  American  South- 
west looking  for  work  on  a  dude 
ranch.  He  offered  me  a  multi-co- 
loured piece  of  paper  featuring 
cartoon  images  of  MC  Hammer.  I 
first  thought  it  was  a  decorative 
handkerchief,  but  when  the  hobo 
proceeded  to  forcibly  shove  the 
paper  down  my  throat  what  pro- 
ceeded was  the  most  magical  six 
hours  of  my  life.  I  met  God,  beat 
up  Vishnu,  and  felt  what  it  was 
like  to  be  a  hotdog  on  my  magical, 
psychotropic  voyage.  Suddenly,  I 
became  struck  by  the  proverbial 
cockslap  of  insight,  and  now  un- 


derstand why  they  put  all  those 
colours  in  the  rainbow.  At  the  end 
of  this  epic  journey  through  my 
own  brain  cells,  I  woke  up  in  the 
back  of  a  Lego  store  in  Milwaukee, 
surrounded  by  tiny  pirates  bran- 
dishing cocktail  umbrellas.  Fuck 
what  your  parents  said  about 
drugs,  kids,  LSD  is  the  bomb  dig- 
gity.  It  will  like  totally  change  your 
life,  man. 

Oh,  and  it  was  discovered 
sometime  by  some  dude.  The 
details  aren't  important.  Just  go 
get  some.  You  will  thank  me  lat- 
er when  you  finally  understand 
why  silent  letters  exist. 
—MELLOW  YELLOW 


31 


This  guy  is  probably  homeless. 


This  shit  is  dope,  son.  For  reals,  paper  ain't  never  got  you  so  high. 
Aw  yeah,  you  be  trippin'  balls  before  y'all  knows  what  is  what. 
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student  suspended 
for  violating  first  law 
of  thermodynamics 


Newton's  ghost  outraged,  demands  apology  from  rule- 
breaking  undergrad 


The  Captain 

LEAD  MARINER 


In  a  first-year  physics  class,  freshman  Mark 
Fufallo  recently  got  into  trouble  after  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  physics.  During  a  physics  lab, 
Fufallo  continually  increased  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  experimental  device  within  a  com- 
pletely isolated  system.  This  violates  the  first 
law  of  thermodynamics,  which  states,  "The 
increase  in  the  internal  energy  of  a  system  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  energy  added  by  heat- 
ing the  system,  minus  the  amount  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  work  done  by  the  system  on  its 
surroundings." 

Professor  Dave  (who  noted  that  he  goes  by 
one  name,  like  Cher)  reported  the  student  to 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  leading  to  his 
immediate  suspension  from  academic  activi- 


ties at  U  of  T. 

"We  simply  cannot  stand  for  this  kind  of 
outside-the-box  thinking.  This  institution 
has  a  proud  tradition  of  conformity  and  rigid 
thought — all  hell  would  break  lose  if  we  let  stu- 
dents start  thinking  for  themselves!"  said  Dave. 

Fufallo  said  he  was  "distraught"  at  the 
news  of  his  suspension  and  immediately  be- 
gan binge  drinking  at  SUDS,  knowing  that  he 
could  no  longer  study  at  the  best  university  in 
the  world.  While  unavailable  for  comment  at 
press  time,  his  Facebook  status  claims  "Mark 
is  in  Tijuana  looking  for  the  cheapest  tranny 
hookers  he  can  find." 

The  outcome  of  the  physically  impossible 
experiment  is  not  known,  and  some  have 
hypothesized  that  it  was  stolen  by  SAC  to 
fuel  their  (unconfirmed)  baby-burning  pol- 
lution machine. 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


Shown  above  is  the  first  clear  picture  of  dark  matter  (previous  pictures  were  fuzzy  and  pixelated). 
Scientists  isolated  the  sample  in  the  Large  Hadron  Collider,  but  lost  it  when  the  lights  went  out. 


review@thevarsity.ca 
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Raine  Maida: 
Confessions  of 
a  real  artist  and 
cultural  icon 


Sexy  and  talented  frontman  conceives  bold 
new  musical  direction 


Mark  Kingwell 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  VARSITY 


Raine  Maida,  former  front  man  of  Can 
Con  alt-roci{  juggernauts  Our  Lady 
Peace  is  about  to  launcfi  a  new  musi- 
cal project,  a  radical  grouping  that  he 
has  dubbed  a  "supercollective."  Maida 
caught  up  with  me  while  1  was  taking 
out  my  garbage.  He  chloroformed  me 
and  when  I  woke  up  he  held  a  gun  to  my 
head  and  demanded  that  I  conduct  and 
print  the  following  interview: 

The  Varsity:  Ouch,  that  hicking  stings! 
Raine  Maida:  Just  read  what's  on  the  sheet 
and  nobody  gets  hurt. 

v.-  OK,  OK,  let's  do  this.  Raine,  your  birth 
name  is  Michael  Anthony  Maida.  What's 
the  deal  with  calling  yourself  Raine? 
RM:  Thanks  for  asking.  I  get  asked  this 
one  all  the  time  and  wanted  to  answer 
this  once  and  for  all.  When  1  decided  to 
become  an  artist,  1  added  Raine  to  my 
birth  name  as  a  personal  statement 
about  my  pursuit  of  the  arts. 

V;  Your  new  group:  it  says  here  that  it  was 
started  by  some  kind  of  vision  you  had, 
can  you  tell  me  more  about  it? 
RM:  Picture  this:  It  was  a  dark,  stormy 
night,  and  1  had  just  finished  writing  a 
beat-poetry  inspired  love  song  while 
sitting  in  the  bathtub.  1  was  stand- 
ing— totally  naked — in  front  of  the 
full-length  mirror  when  I  heard  a  noise 
coming  from  my  attic.  Naturally,  I  was 
concerned.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  it 
was.  It  sounded  like  breathing  or  wheez- 
ing or  something,  so  I  threw  on  a  towel 
and  went  up  to  investigate.  As  I  climbed 
up  the  pull-down  ladder-thing  I  didn't 
notice  that  my  hands  were  still  kind  of 
wet  from  washing  myself.  At  the  top  I 
was  fumbling  for  the  steel  switchbox,  to 
hit  on  the  lights,  and  1  guess  1  must  have 
hit  it  right  on  'cause  1  got  this  massive 
shock.  This  electric  current  just  passed 
through  my  whole  body.  I  could  feel  it 
behind  my  eyeballs.  I  was  fried.  Zapped. 
Just  like  a  killer  in  Texas.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment— and  just  for  this  moment — 1  had 
this  vision.  This  calling.  This  complete 
picture  of  how  it  was  supposed  to  be.  It 
honestly  felt  as  if  the  universe  was  com- 
muning with  my  mystical  solar-spirit- 
force,  and  was  trying  to  relate  some  sort 
of  ultimate  truth  or  message  of  guidance 
to  me.  It  came  like  a  pulse,  and  then  it 
was  gone.  And  in  this  instant  it  told  me 
to  give  up.  That  I  sucked.  That  my  mu- 
sic is  a  waste  of  commercial  space  and 
valuable  studio  resources.  That  1  should 
give  up  and  just  leave  everyone  alone.  I 
passed  out  right  after  that.  When  1  came 
to,  and  remembered  what  happened,  1 


thought,  "Fuck  that."  I'm  not  stopping. 
I'm  going  to  push  harder  than  ever  I'm 
going  to  build  The  Greatest  Canadian 
Rock  Band  Of  All  Time! 

V.  So  how  did  you  go  about  conceiving 
what  to  do  next? 

RM :  Well,  it  wasn't  that  hard.  I  just  looked 
at  what's  making  money  and  is  totally 
cool  in  the  scene  right  now.  Then  I  just 
decided  to  do  that,  but  better  So  that's 
basically  what  I  did. 

W.How? 

RM:  Well  look,  the  two  coolest  Cana- 
dian bands  of  the  past  couple  of  years 
according  to  Time  are  Broken  Social 
Scene  and  The  Arcade  Fire.  (Even  put 
together  they  still  haven't  out-sold  Our 
Lady  Peace,  by  the  way.)  So  that's  really 
all  I  had  to  do:  organize  a  large  band  of 
my  musical  friends,  call  it  a  "collective," 
stop  shaving,  skimp  on  our  recording  to 
make  everything  sound  all  "hipster  lo-fi" 
and  shit.  And,  then  you  know,  like,  write 
some  good  songs  or  something. 

v.-  What  about  other  members? 
RM:  Luckily,  having  been  in  a  four-time 
juno-award  winning  band  that  has  sold 
literally  millions  of  records  internation- 
ally, I  know  some  of  the  best  musicians 
in  the  world.  Hell,  I've  played  on  the 
same  stage  as  Willie  Nelson,  Neil  Young, 
and  the  Ramones,  so  it's  only  natural 
that  1  would  pad  out  my  collective  with 
the  best  music  stars. 

W.  So,  who's  in  the  band? 
RM:  Well  the  first  person  I  asked,  Mat- 
thew Good,  told  me  to  go  fuck  myself, 
so  fuck  that  fucking  jerk-off.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  work  with  a  loser  like  him  any- 
way. But  then  I  ran  into  my  bud,  Jeff 
Martin  (some  of  you  might  remember 
his  little  band.  The  Tea  Party — who  sold 
L6  million  records  worldwide).  And  1 
told  him  about  the  project  and  he  was 
totally  stoked.  1  really  love  the  middle- 
eastern  flavour  he  brings  to  rock  'n'  roll. 
So  after  he  was  on  board  we  called  up 
David  Usher  of  Moist  (who's  also  had  a 
very,  very  lucrative  solo  career),  Edwin 
(minus  The  Pressure),  Bif  Naked,  "cause 
you  know,  you  gotta  have  a  girl  these 
days,  Chantel,  my  wife,  obviously,  'cause 
you  need  two  of  the  band  members  to 
be  in  a  relationship,  right?  Lets  see,  I've 
also  got  Todd  Kearns  from  Age  of  Elec- 
tric, Danko  Jones,  Ian  Thornley,  and  D 
Rock,  the  DJ  from  Len.  Yeah,  that's  right, 
we're  gonna  steal  some  sunshine,  baby. 

V.  Are  you  wearing  a  Billy  Talent  shirt? 
RM:  Yeah,  I  totally  love  what  those  guys 
are  doing.  Such  an  original  sound,  and 
the  song-writing  is  so  intense.  I  love  it. 


HIP  AS  SHIT:  Raine  Maida,  how  the  fuck  are  so  cool  and  sexually  attractive? 


In  fact,  Ben,  Ian,  Jon,  Aaron,  if  any  of  you 
guys  are  reading  this,  you  can  totally 
join  my  new  music  collective.  This  is  a 
one  hundred  per  cent  serious  offer. 

v.-  What  next  then? 

RM:  We've  been  jamming  a  lot.  But  not 
really  trying  too  hard,  you  know?  Just 
trying  to  build  the  songs,  and  get  start- 
ed on  our  musical  journey.  I  also  just 
hired  a  sick  production  team  to  work 
on  the  record. 

v.-  Oh,  who  is  it? 

RM:  Remember  McMaster  and  James? 

v.-  Oh  you  got  the  guy  who  produced 
their  record? 

RM:  No,  he  was  doing  something.  I  actu- 
ally got  McMaster  and  James.  What's 
that,  like  ten  celebrities  in  this  project 
now? 

V.  Are  you  hoping  to  be  scooped  up  by  a 
hot  record  label? 

RM:  in  a  word,  no.  Labels  aren't  impor- 
tant to  me.  I'm  sure  we'll  have  tons  of 
offers.  Vice  will  want  to  sign  us,  and 
Art  &  Crafts  of  course,  but  having  my 
own  label  on  the  music  is  what's  really 
important  to  me  this  time. 

V.  So  what's  the  band  called? 

RM:  The  collective  is  titled:  "The  Raine 

Maida" 

V.  But  that's  just  your  name. 
RM:  Yeah.  The  Raine  Maida.  Isn't  that 
cool?  'Cause  it's  like  people  will  think 
it's  just  me,  like  a  solo  project  or  some- 


thing, but  they're  really  getting  a  whole 
bunch  of  musical  geniuses  like  Jeff  Mar- 
tin, Danko  Jones,  and  Edwin.  It's  clever, 
it's  really,  really  clever,  you  know? 

v.-  Who  thought  of  that? 

RM:  1  think  David  Usher  thought  of  it,  I 

don't  really  remember. 

v.-  What's  it  like  to  be  Raine  Maida? 
RM:  I  feel  as  though  I  am  a  witness  and 
the  armed  robbery  is  life  happening 
right  before  my  very  eyes.  I  don't  want 
to  be  the  guy  in  the  7-Eleven  hiding  be- 
hind the  candy  bar  aisle. 

v.-  How  this  recent  revelation  affected 
your  songwriting  process? 
RM:  I'm  taking  a  totally  new  approach. 
It's  really  through  the  looking  glass 
this  time.  1  actually  meditate  and  imag- 
ine, as  intensely  as  1  possibly  can,  the 
image,  the  scene,  of  my  wife,  Chantel 
Kreviazuk,  being  raped  by  a  pack  of 
wild  dogs.  Then  I  snap.  Then  1  become 
a  wild  man.  That's  when  1  see  the  other 
side.  That's  when  I  write  my  music. 

V:  You've  always  skirted  inquiries  or 
been  charmingly  vague  about  your  reli- 
gious status.  Do  you  want  to  clear  this 
up? 

RM:  Yes.  Thank  you  for  asking.  My  awak- 
ening to  the  message  of  beat  poets  like 
Allen  Ginsberg  and  Jack  Kerouac  has 
led  me  to  be  honest  with  myself,  and 
I  guess  with  the  public.  It's  time  that 
everyone  knew  the  truth:  Chantel  and  I 
are  practicing  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scientology.  We've  always  been  su- 


per interested  in  the  ideas  of  L.  Ron 
Hubbard  and  the  Church,  and  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  trip  to  L.A.,  we  decided 
that  following  our  spiritual,  cosmic 
path  was  inevitable. 

v.-  Will  this  affect  any  of  your  charity 
work? 

RM:  No  way.  I'll  work  harder  than  ever. 
I've  been  doing  a  ton  of  charity  work 
for  this  experimental  organic-manu- 
facturing startup.  Mainly  as  its  spokes- 
person, but  soon  I'll  be  involved  with 
testing  our  prototype.  You  see,  we're 
developing  the  world's  first  all-organic 
compact  disc.  We're  using  a  mixture 
of  flax  seed,  bamboo,  vegetable  oil, 
and  recycled  human  waste  to  actually 
make  records.  These  guys  are  totally 
cool  and  smart.  They  humble  me.  And 
now  we're  almost  at  the  stage  where 
we  can  start  putting  my  music  on  these 
"eco-friendly  records."  It's  really  excit-  ^ 
ing.  Also,  1  drive  a  hybrid  and,  like,  use 
cloth  grocery  bags. 

v.-  What  three  songs  have  affected  you 
most  as  a  musician? 
RM:  First  off,  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  I  am  an  Artist.  Not  an  enter- 
tainer, or  strictly  a  musician  for  that 
matter.  So,  to  correct  your  question, 
"What  three  songs  have  affected  me 
as  an  Artist?"  I'd  have  to  say  "Naveed," 
"Superman's  Dead,"  and  "Gravity." 

v.-  But  those  are  all  Our  Lady  Peace 
songs. 

RM:  Yeah,  so?  What  the  fuck  are  you 
trying  to  say? 
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Nayior  to  moonlight  as 
'DJ  Nail-Her' 


Ed  Anger 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  VARSITY 


Drunk  engineers  will  be  in  for  a  real 
treat  this  Friday  night.  It's  then  that 
University  of  Toronto  President  David 
Nayior  will  kick  off  his  new  initiative  to 
foster  closer  relations  between  under- 
grads  and  administration  officials — by 
taking  over  the  DJ  decks  at  Sudds,  U  of 
T's  Engineering  pub. 

"There  are  really  three  forces  driving 
this  decision,"  Nayior  told  The  Varsity 
last  week.  "The  first  is  obviously  my 
constant  urge  to  get  closer  to  the  stu- 
dent body  of  U  of  T,  the  second  is  some 
advice  I've  been  given  by  my  wife  that, 
frankly,  1  need  to  develop  some  sort  of 
'edge'  to  my  personality. 

"The  last  factor,  which  really 
brought  together  the  first  two,  is  my 
affinity  for  late-nineties  nu-metal  al- 
ternative-rock music." 

Nu-Metal,  a  genre  of  music  which 
merged  post-grunge  groove-rock  with 
gothic  rap-metal,  left  the  mainstream 


several  years  ago,  but  has  maintained 
a  healthy  following  amongst  engineer- 
ing students,  professional  bureaucrats, 
and  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Nayior  apparently  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  good  DJ  early  in  his  life,  but 
abandoned  his  hobby  in  the  late  '70s  to 
study  at  University  of  Oxford. 

"Back  in  the  '70s  I  used  to  love  to  spin 
popular  hard  rock  music — 1  even  had 
an  opportunity  to  run  my  own  night  at 
a  popular  nightclub — but  then  the  offer 
came  in  from  Oxford.  1  was  very  torn." 

Mr.  Nayior  said  that  this  led  him  to 
seek  spiritual  advice. 

"1  did  consult  a  psychic  for  guidance 
on  the  issue,"  he  said.  "Her  advice  to 
me  was  to  take  the  gig  at  the  club — to 
follow  my  heart — but  1  just  couldn't  go 
through  with  it.  The  timing  wasn't  right, 
so  1  gave  it  up." 

Now  it  seems  that  the  timing  is  final- 
ly right  for  the  university  president  to 
take  to  the  decks  and  rock  the  house. 
"What  can  I  say,  we  had  a  vacancy  to 
fill,  and  Naylor's  got  a  considerable 


draw  here  on  campus,"  said  Daryl  Wob- 
bly, the  manager  of  Sudds.  He  also  cites 
Naylor's  child-like  enthusiasm  for  Nu- 
Metal  music.  "Dude  knows  his  Slip- 
knot," said  Wobbly. 

This  enthusiasm  is  also  evident  in 
Nayior  himself:  "You  know,  1  actually 
can't  wait  to  hit  the  play  button  on 
Friday  night — 1  really  want  to  take 
the  crowd  back  to  1998,  a  time  when 
things  were  a  little  simpler  and  music 
was  a  little  better." 

So  what's  the  Doctor  got  in  store? 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  playing  hits 
like  'Nookie'  by  Limp  Bizkit  and  'But- 
terfly' by  Crazy  Town,  but  1  also  like 
to  rock  some  lesser-known  tracks  by 
genre-leaders  Puddle  of  Mudd,  and 
Powerman  5000." 

Nayior  also  informed  us  that  he  plans 
to  go  by  the  moniker  DJ  Nail-Her,  a  play 
on  his  own  last  name.  When  asked  if 
the  name  was  controversial,  Nayior 
remarked,  "It's  not  about  violence,  or 
'nailing'  'women'  literally,  it's  about  love, 
and  human  sexuality,  it's  about  things 


He's  doing  it  all  for  the  nookie:  U  of  T  President  David  Nayior  is  ready  unveil  his  new  DJ 
persona  at  Sudds  this  Friday. 


we  all  feel  and  sometimes  need  to  act 
on.  1  want  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
crowd.  1  want  to  speak  to  them  both 
through  my  music  and  my  DJ  name, 
and  say,  'put  down  your  graphing  cal- 
culator and  lab  results  for  an  evening, 
and  just  try  to  get  some  booty.'  There 
should  be  more  to  this  school  than 
books,  bricks,  and  computers." 

When  asked  how  his  DJ  style  match- 
es up  against  the  musical  tastes  of  his 
predecessor,  Robert  Birgeneau,  Nay- 
ior replied,  "No  offense,  but  Bob  just 


doesn't  have  the  same  edge  as  me.  He's 
into  really  faggy  music  like  Jack  John- 
son and  Dave  Matthews.  1  mean,  if  he 
was  DJing  there'd  probably  be  a  bunch 
of  stupid  hippies  taking  bong  hits  and 
playing  hacky  sack.  That's  pretty  much 
why  he  ran  away  to  California.  He'd  nev- 
er rock  hits  by  Hoobastank,  Mudvayne, 
and  Linkin  Park  like  me." 

Asked  if  he  planned  to  include  any 
Canadian  content,  Nayior  coyly  replied, 
"fans  of  Serial  Joe,  Moist  and  Project 
Wyze  will  be  pleasantly  surprised." 


The  cast  of  You're  A  Good  Man  Charlie  Brown  are  enthralled  to  participate  in  a 
ground-breaking  production  of  a  classic  show. 


Why  are  we  partying 
like  it's  1999? 

The  reason  behind  the  throwback  pop  glut 


The  new 
face  of 
Charlie 
Brown 

UCDP's  boundary 
breaking  production 
also  features  great 
family  fun 

James  Lipton 

DRUNK  THEATRE  CRITIC 


"It's  a  little  bit  of  Meyerhold,  a  touch 
of  Grotowski,  and  a  lot  of  good  Kraut 
fun."  This  is  how  iconic  theatre  art- 
ist Bertolt  Brecht's  granddaughter's 
best  friend's  gardener's  sister's  pen 
pal  Olga  Putzdammerung  describes 
You're  a  Good  Man  Charlie  Brown, 
the  upcoming  main-stage  produc- 
tion presented  by  the  University  Col- 
lege Drama  Program  debuting  next 
Wednesday  at  the  Helen  Gardiner 
Phelan  Playhouse. 

The  beloved  musical,  which  de- 
buted Off-Broadway  in  1967,  earning 
two  Tony  awards  in  a  1999  revival,  is 
being  re-invented  again  by  an  inno- 
vative use  of  "blackface,"  a  theatrical 
trope  employed  in  American  theatre 
for  over  100  years. 

"I'm  like  super  jazzed  about  be- 
ing chosen  for  this  production," 
said  Missy  Sanders,  a  second-year 
ingenue  who  will  be  covered  in  pigs 
blood  for  the  climatic  first  meeting 
of  Charlie  Brown  as  the  Little  Red- 
Haired  Girl  in  a  pre-Berlin-Wall  Ger- 
many. 

"Putzdammerung  is  a  theatre  vi- 
sionary. 1  trust  her  artistic  judgment 


implicitly,  even  if  It  meant  wallowing 
in  a  pile  of  my  own  filth  for  days  to 
determine  the  existential  quandary 
of  Charles  Schultz.  It's  all  in  good 
fun,  right?" 

The  "challenging"  set  design  was 
a  co-creation  between  the  Visual 
Studies  Department  and  the  UCDP, 
innovative  for  its  use  of  chicken 
wire,  Astroturf,  empty  McDonald's 
containers,  and  the  scavenged  inte- 
rior of  the  director's  own  Ford  Pinto, 
which  is  used  as  Snoopy's  doghouse 
and  is  reminiscent  of  the  brutality  of 
the  Soviet  gulag.  Audience  members 
will  be  draped  with  the  oversized 
blanket  of  Linus  during  intermission, 
and  Putzdammerung  hopes  that 
when  encased  in  darkness  for  fifteen 
minutes,  the  harsh  themes  of  ado- 
lescence in  a  postmodern  age  will 
become  apparent.  Though  she  adds, 
light  refreshments  will  be  served  at 
an  affordable  rate  with  all  proceeds 
going  to  the  theatre,  due  for  much- 


needed  renovations. 

"1  feel  that  [lyricist]  Clark  Gesner 
would  appreciate  the  Kafkaesque 
ramifications  that  his  work  truly 
echoes.  1  mean.  You're  A  Good  Man 
Charlie  Brown  is  really  on  par  with 
anything  that  Pinter  or  Sophocles 
has  ever  created.  They're  all  asking 
the  same  question:  how  should  1  live? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  good?" 

Speaking  with  the  director,  she 
remarks  that  even  the  name  Charlie 
could  echo  the  ethos  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  A  string  quartet  from  the  Facul- 
ty of  Music  sets  the  score,  deliberate- 
ly out  of  tune,  to  create  the  sense  of 
dissonance  that  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  Brown  oeuvre. 

Already  before  the  first  show,  the 
cast  has  been  asked  to  perform  in 
the  prestigious  "Das  Spiegelhaus" 
festival  in  Dresden,  Germany. 

"1  totally  can't  wait  for  the  cast 
party!"  remarked  Sanders.  "It's 
gonna  rock!" 


Gas  Huffy 

THINGAMOLOGIST 


If  you  found  it  curious  that  "come- 
back" albums  by  Britney  Spears, 
Jennifer  Lopez,  and  the  Backstreet 
Boys  were  released  all  in  the  same 
month,  you  might  be  more  intuitive 
than  you  think. 

The  Varsity  Good  Music  and  Com- 
mon Sense  Bureau  investigative  re- 
port has  turned  up  some  downright 
frightening  truths. 

The  investigation  was  launched 
once  The  Varsity  became  aware  that 
while  Lopez  is  signed  to  Epic,  and 
Spears  and  the  Backstreet  Boys  ap- 
pear courtesy  of  Jive  Records,  both 
labels  are  subsidiaries  of  Sony  BMG. 

An  exhaustive  search  into  the  logis- 
tics behind  the  releases  revealed  that 
the  water  pipes  inside  Sony  BMG's 
New  York  headquarters  are  made  of 
lead  from  before  the  First  World  War. 

This  type  of  contamination  causes  a 
type  of  dementia  that  dramatically  af- 
fects the  ability  to  properly  judge  time 
and  space.  Put  simply,  these  ridiculous 
pop  records  only  saw  the  light  of  day 
because  Sony  BMG's  executives  actu- 
ally thought  the  current  year  is  1997. 

While  none  of  the  executives  in 
question  could  be  reached  for  com- 
ment, mail-room  supervisor  Milt 
Stampton  described  the  brief  glimpse 
he  caught  of  the  label's  central  board- 
room meeting. 

"They've  been  blowing  up  helium 
balloons,  throwing  confetti  every- 
where, and  blasting  Will  Smith's  Wil- 
lennium  on  repeat.  It's  a  bad  scene  in 
there,  man.  Almost  worse  than  'Nam." 

Additionally,  The  Varsity  received 
during  the  investigation  an  anony- 
mous telegram  from  Sony  BMG's  ad- 
dress in  New  York,  which  read:  "Enjoy 
the  new  records,  pop  fans!" 


While  this  message  remains  un- 
founded in  reality,  it  signals  the  plight 
of  the  label's  management  team,  who 
were  completely  unaware  of  the  silent 
killer  in  their  drinking  fountain. 

Blame  for  the  poor  quality  of  the 
water  pipe  has  instead  fallen  squarely 
upon  the  building's  construction  team. 
Cement  Head  Inc.,  whose  foreman  sup- 
plied the  following  statement:  "Well, 
uhh,  1  mean,  we  planned  to  renovate 
the  building  last  summer,  but  after 
Good  Charlotte  and  Kelly  Clarkson's 
albums  tanked,  I  guess  the  label  just 
didn't  have  the  cash." 

Thanks  to  The  Varsity's  hard  work, 
local  authorities  were  notified,  and 
Sony  BMG's  executives  were  quickly 
admitted  to  a  treatment  facility.  It 
was,  however,  too  late  for  millions  of 
music  fans  exposed  to  shitty  re-hash 
pop.  The  executives  are  expected  to 
make  a  full  recovery  and  come  back 
to  their  senses.  Realizing  what  a  huge 
mistake  they  made  in  releasing  such 
crappy  records,  they  plan  to  offer  a 
formal  apology. 

These  recovery  efforts  have  been 
made  in  an  attempt  to  block  the  po- 
tential green  light  for  a  new  album 
by  another  washed-up  Sony  BMG  su- 
perstar, Michael  Jackson.  Should  this 
album  succeed  in  hitting  the  shelves, 
The  Varsity  has  only  one  piece  of 
advice  for  music  fans:  be  afraid.  Be 
very,  very  afraid. 

Editor's  note:  as  this  story  went  to 
press,  The  Varsity  received  an  email 
from  Sony  BMG's  interim  management, 
saying,  "While  we  regret  that  these  pop 
records  ever  saw  the  light  of  day,  we 
wish  to  make  it  explicitly  clear  that  the 
Spice  Girls'  greatest  hits  compilation 
has  absolutely  no  link  to  Sony  BMG, 
and  can  simply  be  chalked  up  to  plain 
old  stupidity." 
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Varsity  Cemetery? 

Home  of  U  of  T's  Blues  built  atop  ancient  Indian  burial  ground 


Sour  Quince 
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NBA  to  hire  blind  referees 

The  NBA  has  extended  an  olive  branch  to 
the  Blind  Referees  Union,  by  hiring  its  first 
two  officially  blind  referees.  Union  leader 
Kent  Seaproper  considered  it  a  tremendous 
victory  for  the  differently-abled:  "Blind  ref- 
erees have  been  getting  a  bad  rap  for  years," 
said  Seaproper,  "we've  been  at  the  butt  end 
of  way  too  many  jokes.  But  we  consider 
this  a  small,  very  careful  step  in  the  right 
direction."  Players  and  coaches  have  been 
encouraged  to  participate  in  sensitivity 
training  as  part  of  the  league-wide  action. 
"It's  a  goodwill  gesture,"  said  the  NBA  com- 
missioner, "gone  will  be  the  days  of  a  blown 
call  being  immediately  followed  by  the  slurs 
'are  you  f@#*n  blind?'" 

Player  gives  110  per  cent,  math- 
ematicians outraged 

Star  basketball  player  Dwight  Cummings 
has  come  under  scrutiny  after  rumors  cir- 
culated that  he  had  given  110  per  cent  in  a 
recent  game.  The  math  community  is  up  in 
arms  over  the  scandal:  "It  is  mathematically 
impossible  for  anyone  to  give  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  a  game,"  said  Dr.  Willy  Wong, 
professor  of  mathematics.  "To  suggest  oth- 
erwise is  a  mockery  cmd  undermines  our 
entire  profession."  All  this  comes  amidst 
the  maelstrom  of  criticism  from  the  phys- 
ics community,  after  a  colour  commentator 
at  one  of  Cummings  games  had  suggested 
that  the  four-time  dunk  champion  had  "de- 
fied gravity,  yet  again." 


In  a  shocking  discovery,  the 
grounds  crew  responsible  for 
checking  the  drainage  system 
beneath  the  field  turf  of  Varsity 
Centre  have  discovered  bones 
and  artefacts  belonging  to  an 
unidentified  indigenous  tribe. 
Arrowheads  and  earthenware 
bowls  were  found  among  the 
remains  of  at  least  five  native 
settlers.  Anthropologists  sug- 
gested that  the  bones  most 
likely  belonged  to  the  Gazpa- 
cho  tribe,  as  the  grounds  of 
Varsity  Centre  were  located 
along  their  migration  route 
the  tribe's  predominant  hunt- 
I  ing  ground.  "It's  a  perfectly 
;  logical  location  for  a  burial 
\  gr6und.  A  long  time  ago  there 


Breaking  news:  Team  taking  it  one 
game  at  a  time 

A  local  baseball  team  has  introduced  a 
groundbreaking  new  philosophy:  taking  it  one 
game  at  a  time.  It's  a  relatively  new  concept 
that  the  coach  hopes  will  eventually  catch  on 
and  become  a  part  of  the  sports  lexicon.  "One 
night  1  was  having  trouble  sleeping  and  the 
idea  hit  me  out  of  nowhere,"  said  coach  Binder 
Dondat.  "It's  actually  quite  inspired  and  inge- 
nious if  you  think  about  it."  Despite  this,  there 
are  already  detractors  who  argue  that  the 
strategy  is  not  original  at  all,  and  that  Dondat 
stole  his  ideas  from  an  obscure  text  of  popular 
sports  maxims. 

No'T'inteam? 

Linguists  have  analyzed  the  etymology  of  the 
word  "team"  back  to  its  Gaelic  and  Saxon  deri- 
vates  and  deemed  the  original  spelling  "teim" 
to  be  more  true  to  the  spirit  and  intended 
meaning  of  the  word.  "We  just  felt  that  the  si- 
lent "a"  didn't  ring  true,"  said  an  editor  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Already  controver- 
sy has  arisen  from  the  decision.  Coaches  from 
all  sports  have  complained  that  the  result  has 
been  a  selfish  "me  first"  approach  from  all 
players,  now  that  they  could  not  be  told  that 
there  was  no  "i"  in  team. 


The  Brady  Bunch? 


Tom  Brady  has  impregnated  his  third  super- 
model of  the  year,  leaving  him  one  shy  of  the 
record  of  four  set  by  former  NBA  "player"  Wilt 
'The  Stilt"  Chamberlain  in  1955.  Brady  now 
has  a  child  for  every  Superbowl  ring  he's  won. 
If  the  Patriots  win  Superbowl  XUl  as  expected, 
Brady  plans  to  celebrate  the  victory  with  a 
night  of  hot,  sweaty  intercourse  with  his  lat- 
est squeeze  Bambi  Buchanan. 

—ALL  BRIEFS  BY  THE  VELOCIRAPTOR 


was  nothing  here  but  trees  and  game," 
said  Professor  Graham  Finklestein, 
head  of  anthropology  at  U  of  T. 

"We  haven't  seen  any  sort  of  game 
here  for  years,  not  since  they  built  the 
stadium  and  football  team  started  play- 
ing there,"  continued  Finklestein,  author 
of  Skeletons  in  the  Closet.  When  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  university  had 
purposely  neglected  the  presence  of 
the  burial  site.  Athletics  Director  Bruce 
Childs  argued,  rather  inappropriately. 


"When  it  comes  to  building  a  state  of  the 
art,  multi-million-dollar  stadium,  some- 
times you  have  to  step  on  a  few  toes." 

Childs  explained  that  the  university 
had  done  its  due  diligence  when  survey- 
ing the  grounds,  and  that  this  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  was  unavoidable. 
To  appease  activists  comprising  more 
than  half  of  the  football  team's  fan  base, 
Childs  has  looked  into  moving  the  re- 
mains of  the  five  tribesmen  to  back  cam- 
pus where  most  of  the  club  teams  play. 
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There  have  been  suggestions  over 
the  years  that  the  struggles  of  the 
football  team,  losers  of  49  straight 
games  and  without  a  victory  in  six 
years,  has  been  the  result  of  foul 
play,  but  this  news  comes  as  a  shock 
to  even  the  most  superstitious  U  of  T 
students,  "This  place  is  cursed,"  said 
one  student  of  the  occult  Ng  Guey, 
"1  mean  have  you  seen  the  football 
team?  No  one  could  be  that  bad  with- 
out being  cursed." 


CLASSIFIEDS 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.00/hour  +  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $8.65/hour  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 


CONDOS  NEAR  DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  now  and  save  thousands  in 
L.T.  Tax.  Call:  Santino  Agueci  b.a.,  Sales- 
person for  19  years.  Sutton  Group  Realty 
Systems  Inc.,  Brokerage  www.santino. 
info  416-762-4200 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE 
THERAPIST  To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E- 
MAIL  ME  AT  www.appuntidiamore® 
hotmail.com,  for  more  information  on 
Neil's  Yard  Remedies  log  on  to  www. 
nealsyardremedies.com 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy,  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 

WORKING  FOR  YOUR  GOOD 

Know  your  legal  rights  in  employment  law, 
family  law,  and  consumer  issues,  and  have 
peace  of  mind.  Get  the  answers  you  need 
from  Lawyer  James  Kay  416-427-9477. 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT  MCAT  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 


TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@svmDatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY 


ads@thevarsity.ca- 

Or  call 
4I6-946-760A. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.2!^  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306, 
Toronto,  ON.  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


See  yeu  i 

»  U  of  T  students  are  FREE! 

the  gibme. 
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S  WIM  MIN  G  -  Athletic  Camre  VarsHy  Pool 
Thursday,  November  22 

vs.  Laval  3:00  p.m. 

HOCKEY 

Saturday,  November  24 

Women  vs.  Watetlon  4:-00  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL  -  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Saturday,  November  24 

Men  vs.  Laijrier  1:00  p.m. 
Women  vs.  Laurier  3:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  25 

Men  vs.  Waterloo  1:00  p.m. 
Women  vs.  Waterloo  3:00  p.m. 

OUA  CHAMPIONSHIP 

WATER  POLO  -  Athletic  Centre  50  m  pool 
Saturday,  November  24 

OUA -Semi- Final 
Women  3:00  p.m. 
Men  6:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  November  25 

Bronze  Medal  Game 

Women  10:00  a.ni./Men  11:40  a.m. 

Championship  Game 

Women  1:20  p.m./Me(i  3:00  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsitybiues.ca 
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FCC  comes  down  hard  on  jocks 

Sports  ^i4^it)i(^jfffi^^€44i44/^ 


The  Velociraptor 

SPORTS  PREDATOR 


In  an  attempt  to  sanitize  language 
deemed  "explicitly  sexucil"  or  "homo- 
erotic,"  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  sent  out  a  memo  to 
broadcasters  and  journalists  within  the 
sporting  world,  indicating  that  certain 
phrases  and  colloquialisms  will  no  lon- 
ger be  tolerated.  Of  the  phrases  under 
scrutiny,  baseball  writers  and  play-by- 
play men  have  already  come  under  fire 
for  referring  to  hitting  a  home  run  as  the 
"going  deep"  and  fighting  back  from  a 
deficit  as  "coming  from  behind." 

"As  sports  fans,  we  expect  a  certain 
etiquette  and  decorum  from  our  athletes 
and  spokespeople,"  said  Holden  Steady, 
representative  for  the  Media  Bureau. 
"We  want  people  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a 
sports  broadcast  without  being  bom- 
barded by  sexual  innuendo.  Sports  is  the 
last  place  this  kind  of  locker-room  talk 
should  be  taking  place."  As  part  of  the 
FCC's  mandate,  Memphis  Grizzlies  star 
forward  Rudy  Gay  will  now  be  referred  to 


as  Rudy  "Don't  ask,  Don't  tell"  and  the 
football  position  formerly  referred  to 
as  the  "Tight  End"  has  been  officially 
changed  to  "the  person  or  individual  at 
the  corner  of  the  offensive  line"  due  to 
a  number  of  groups  who  felt  the  players 
were  being  needlessly  objectified. 

The  removal  of  indecent  language 
from  sports  was  part  of  the  Jock  De- 
cency Act  of  2005.  "We  need  to  come 
down  harder  on  these  guys,"  said 
Senator  Harry  Bush,  third  cousin  of 
the  U.S.  president.  "If  we  don't  stiffen 
regulations  to  penalize  violators,  then 
indecency  and  profanity  will  reign." 

All  this  controversy  comes  in  the  wake 
of  a  recent  "broadcast  malfunction"  dur- 
ing Superbowl  XXX,  when  a  play-by-play 
man  announced  "wide  reciever  takes  it 
deep  in  the  end  zone." 

"This  is  completely  ridiculous,"  said 
one  basketball  player  who  asked  to  re- 
main anonymous.  "They're  trying  to  take 
the  fun  out  of  sports.  What  happened  to 
freedom  of  speech?  Soon  we'll  be  refer- 
ring to  balls  as  'those  round  spherical 
objects.'  To  me  it's  all  a  big  joke." 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  ON  THE  BALLS:  Thanks  to  the  FCC,  fans  will  no  longer  be  treated  to  these  displays  of  male  bonding. 


The  Varsity  MHimalism  Series  presents: 

Find  the  Truth  for  great  prizes ! 

Hey  there  all  you  aspiring  Woodwards  and  Bernsteins!  As  part  of  The  Varsity's 
mission  to  promote  and  nurture  the  best  of  student  journalism,  we're  pleased 
to  present  the  16th  annual  "Find  the  Truth!"  contest! 

This  issue  of  The  Kars//y  contains  several  intentional,  but  hidden,  inaccuracies  (examples: 
"Dewey  beats  Truman,"  "Vivek  Goel  eats  whole  cow").  If  you  can  find,  and  circle,  each 
factual  error  and  uncover  what  really  happened  (ie:  "Truman  beats  Dewey,"  "Vivek  Goel 
actually  only  ate  a  sirloin  tip  steak  with  root  vegetables  in  a  balsamic  fig  coulis"),  then 
bring  your  corrections  to  The  Varsity's  head  offices  in  Estadio  Jalisco,  Guadalajara,  and 
win  a  trip  for  one  to  sunny  Guadalajara,  plus  a  set  of  l/ars//y stationary!  Classy! 


//THE  WORLD'S  EASIEST SUDOKU 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

^^Wow,I 

thought,  what 
cowardly 
assholes 

SEE  ■TEMPORARY' -PAGE  5 

arts 

Director  Noah  Baumach  dishes 
about  wooing  Nicole  Kidman  to 
star  in  Marmot  At  The  Wedding. 

SEE  'BELLES' -PAGE  7 

science 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


Ch-ch-ch-chia!  Find  out  how  the 
Salba  grain  can  keep  you  healthy. 

SEE'CHIA'-PAGE9 


sports 


The  winter  session  means  it's  open 
season  again  on  baseball's  best 


SEE  'BASEBALL -PAGE  11 


hot  topic 


Does  U  of  T  serve  up  decent 
meal  options  for  students  with 
special  diets? 


SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  3 


what's  up? 

UC  Follies  Present  'Cabaret':  Musical 
theatre's  best  perform  to  fundraise  for  a 
February  production.  Nov.  22, 8:30  p.m., 
University  College's  Junior  Commons 
Room  (15  King's  College  Circle).  $5 
donation. 

Shake  A  Tail:  Get  down  with  '60s  pop 
and  soul  for  the  2nd  year  anniversary. 
Nov,  23, 10  p.m.,  Sneaky  Dee's,  431 
College  Street  $5. 


'Savage'  police 
strike  students 

Montreal  protest  over  $50  hike  leads  to  arrests 


Joshua  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Last  week,  over  40,000  students 
throughout  Quebec  went  on  strike  to 
protest  the  provincial  government's 
decision  to  defreeze  tuition  for  the  first 
time  in  13  years.  Quebec's  tuition  fees 
are  set  to  rise  by  $50  per  semester  for 
the  next  five  years. 

The  Association  pour  une  Solidarite 
Syndicate  Etudiante  called  a  three-day 
strike  after  failing  to  get  support  for 
an  extended  one.  ASSE,  who  since  its 
foundation  in  2001  has  advocated  for 
free  tuition,  is  considered  an  extremist 
organization  by  some. 

Though  ASSE  called  the  week  a  suc- 
cess, two  alarming  incidents  left  the 
strongest  mark  on  the  minds  of  many 
Quebecois.  On  Monday,  Nov.  12,  police 
stormed  the  Hubert-Aquin  building  at 
the  University  du  Quebec  a  Montreal 
to  break  up  a  student  demonstration. 
Three  students  were  arrested  cifter  po- 
litical science  professor  Claude  Corbo 
called  police,  when  60  students  tried  to 
end  a  lecture  he  was  giving.  The  three 
students  were  released  hours  later. 

"He  was  breaking  our  strike,"  one 
protester  said,  "We  just  wanted  to  talk 
to  him." 

The  following  day,  over  350  students 
staged  a  bed-in  at  the  CEGEP  du  Vieux 
Montreal.  Police,  called  by  school  ad- 
ministrators, stormed  the  building 
through  alternate  doors  and  a  broken 
window.  In  the  resulting  chaos,  students 
were  tasered  and  pepper-sprayed,  and 
105  of  them  were  arrested  and  face 
charges  including  public  mischief,  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  armed  assault. 


Protestors  and  police  standoff  in  Montreal  showdown.  Strikers  numbered  40,000  with 
$100,000  in  damages. 


Between  the  bed-in  and  police  ac- 
tion, the  building  took  over  $100,000 
worth  of  damage.  "[The  events  that 
night]  were  normal. .  .the  kind  of  activ- 
ity which  happens  in  every  union  move- 
ment." Marc-Andre  Faucher,  a  spokes- 
person for  the  school  and  information 
secretary  for  ASSE,  told  Montreal  paper 


the  Suburban. 

Yves  de  Repentigny,  the  secretary 
general  of  the  schools  teacher's  union, 
Le  Syndicat  des  Professeurs  du  Ce- 
gep  du  Vieux  Montreal,  said  that  the 
school's  administration  handled  the 

SEE  'TEXT'-PG2 


//NATIONAL  NEWS 


Third  dime's  a  charm,  hopes  a  critic  with  CFS  in  his  sights 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Taking  on  a  student  union?  Titus 
Gregory  would  tell  you  to  be  per- 
sistent. After  twice  trying  to  force 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents to  admit  to  mismanagement, 
Gregory  has  called  on  CFS  national 
chairperson  Amanda  Aziz  to  ac- 
cept a  motion  condemning  her 
organization's  executive  board. 

The  38-point  motion,  largely 
authored  by  Gregory,  moves  to 
censure  CFS's  national  decision- 
making board  and  impose  strict 
limitations  on  its  powers  to  grant 
"extraordinary  loans." 

Last  year,  Gregory  was  influ- 
ential in  unseating  seven  student 
council  executives  at  Vancouver's 
Simon  Eraser  University,  where  he 
was  a  student.  Now  working  for 


the  Kwantlen  Student  Association 
at  Kwantlen  University  College  on 
BC's  lower  mainland,  Gregory  is 
spearheading  an  attack  on  CFS,  of 
which  KSA  is  a  member. 

KSA  has  twice  tried  to  force  a 
vote  at  CFS's  National  General 
Meeting  to  censure  the  federation's 
national  executive  board  over  a 
series  of  unsecured  or  shoddily 
documented  loans  amounting  to 
over  $600,000,  handed  out  by  CFS 
and  CFS's  British  Columbia  wing  in 
2005  to  prop  up  an  ailing  and  mis- 
managed member  union. 

The  Douglas  Students'  Union  of 
BC's  Douglas  College,  failed  to  con- 
duct audits  of  its  finances  during 
2002-2005.  BC's  College  and  Insti- 
tute Act  requires  unions  to  have 
accounting  specialists  check  their 
books  annually  and  inform  their 
members  of  the  results.  Because 


of  this,  Douglas  College's  Board  of 
Governors  cut  off  DSU's  funding, 
effectively  paralyzing  the  union. 

CFS-BC  and  CFS-National's  Ser- 
vices division  lent  the  union  a  total 
of  $614,000  to  pay  its  health  and 
dental  dues,  without  proper  docu- 
mentation. 

DSU  commissioned  a  forensic 
audit  of  its  finances  but  later  criti- 
cized the  audit.  "The  auditor  failed 
to  interview  key  DSU  board  mem- 
bers, including  the  individuals 
who  served  as  the  DSU  treasurer 
and  board  chair  during  the  time 
the  auditor  focused  on  the  review," 
said  DSU  finance  and  services  co- 
ordinator Joey  Hansen. 

The  audit  strongly  chastised 
Hansen  over  DSU's  disorganized 
books  and  Hansen's  role  in  a  loan 
of  $20,000  granted  by  DSU  to  Han- 
sen's girlfriend  Christa  Peters. 


TAs  'short- 
changed' 
by  admin 


Grad  union  protests 
U  of  T  telling  students 
to  teach  themselves 

Maria  Shibaeva  

CUPE  3902,  the  Union  representing 
all  of  U  of  T's  teaching  assistants 
and  well  as  sessional  lecturers,  has 
filed  three  official  grievances  with 
the  university,  challenging  what  it 
calls  the  use  of  undergraduates  as 
"cheap  labour." 

The  grievances  stemmed  from 
CUPE's  investigation  of  a  complaint 
last  November  against  UTSC's  "In- 
troduction to  Psychology"  course, 
taught  by  professor  Steve  Joordens, 
which  used  a  peer  grading  program 
called  Peerscholar.  While  examining 
the  complaint,  CUPE  came  across 
the  University  of  Toronto  Peer  Tutor- 
ing club  and  the  Economics  Study 
Centre,  both  of  whom  promote  and 
coordinate  free  services  by  under- 
graduate peer  tutors  and  mentors. 

CUPE  called  for  all  students  en- 
gaged in  peer  tutoring,  grading 
or  mentoring  to  be  professionally 
trained  and  paid  for  their  services. 
But  many  U  of  T  professors  and  stu- 
dents encourage  undergraduates 
to  tutor  each  other  with  little  or  no 
compensation,  both  to  supplement 
funded  TA  support  and  promote  en- 
gaged education 

Undergraduate  enrolment 
and  class  sizes  grow  every  year. 
Even  the  recent  influx  of  graduate 
students  available  for  TA  jobs,  not 
enough  funding  exists  to  hire  them. 

"We  just  want  [students]  to  get 
the  proper  help,"  said  Dr.  Iain  Mar- 
tel,  CUPE  Grievance  Officer.  "U  of  T 
is  finding  ways  of  teaching  without 
actually  spending  any  money,  which 
deteriorates  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion," added  Martel. 

Others  have  joined  CUPE  in  argu- 
ing that  relying  on  peer  tutoring  and 
peer  grading  reduces  the  quality 
expected  of  a  U  of  T  education.  "We 
need  to  regain  that  quality,"  said  Da- 
vid Scrivener,  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Students'  Union's  VP  external. 

UTSU  came  out  in  support  of 
CUPE's  grievance.  The  two  unions 
have  been  strong  partners  in  the 
past,  and  both  lobby  for  more  gov- 
ernment funding  of  post-secondary 
education.  Both  CUPE  and  UTSU 
said  that  U  of  T  needs  to  correct  its 
funding  priorities.  The  school,  they 
say,  needs  to  stop  skimping  and  fo- 
cus on  increasing  the  number  of  tu- 
torials and  office  hours,  and  acces- 
sibility of  TAs. 

The  tutoring  clubs  were  founded 
by  professors  who  "clearly  recog- 
nised that  students  weren't  getting 
the  help  that  they  needed,"  accord- 
ing to  Martel.  He  contended  that 

SEE  TUTORS'  -  PG  3 
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York  court  ruling  leaves 
Prof  chasing  own  tale 

York  University  professor  David 
Noble  has  emerged  partially  victo- 
rious from  a  $10  million  free-speech 
legal  battle  with  his  university. 
Noble  filed  a  lawsuit  against  York 
seeking  the  large  fine  after  the  uni- 
versity published  a  media  release 
calling  his  work  "highly  offensive." 
He  was  awarded  $2,500. 

In  2004,  Noble  circulated  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Tail  That 
Wags  the  Dog,"  accusing  York  of 
holding  a  pro-Israel  bias  that, 
it  said,  led  to  the  expulsion  of  a 
pro-Palestinian  student. 

Noble,  who  is  Jewish,  said  that 
the  York  Foundation  and  other 
primarily  Jewish  lobby  groups  at- 
tempted to  ruin  his  reputation  by 
stigmatizing  him  as  an  anti-Semite. 

Although  Noble's  labour  ar- 
bitration case  came  without  an 
apology,  labour  arbitrator  Russell 
Goodfellow  ordered  York  to  re- 
move the  negative  media  release 
from  its  website. 

The  final  ruling  affirmed  that 
the  university  violated  Noble's 
academic  freedom,  but  it  rejected 


Noble's  defamation  claim  due  to 
insufficient  evidence. 
—NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Phys-Ed  ousts  APUS 

The  Arts  and  Science  Student 
Union  at  U  of  T  has  released  an 
open  letter  to  president  David  Nay- 
lor,  asking  him  to  axe  an  Athletics 
project  that  will  displace  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Part-time  Undergraduate 
Students  for  the  second  time  in  two 
years.  In  June,  Governing  Council 
approved  plans  to  build  the  Centre 
for  High  Performance  Sport  on  the 
site  of  APUS'  current  office  in  the 
Margaret  Fletcher  Building  at  100 
Devonshire  Street. 

APUS  has  called  these  plans  "an 
elitist  project"  because  the  cen- 
tre's activities  will  focus  on  world- 
class  athletics,  and  launched  a  pe- 
tition asking  for  Margaret  Fletcher 
to  be  made  their  permanent  home, 
and  for  the  university  to  "stop 
working  against  the  interest  of  the 
Student  Unions  and  their  elected 
representatives." 

SEE 'BRIEFS' -PG  3 
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PETA  picks  U  of  T  in 
nationwide  vegan  vote 


Miyoun  Oh  

When  it  comes  to  alternative  food 
options,  it's  quality,  not  quantity  that 
matters.  At  least,  that's  the  message 
from  PETA,  who  declared  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Canada's  most  vegetar- 
ian-friendly campus  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  delectable  but  hard-to-find 
meals  served  here. 

Representatives  from  PETA2,  the 
university  and  college  wing  of  the 
avid  animal  rights  group,  will  visit 
New  College  next  week  to  serve  up 
the  award-winning  dishes  and  talk 
with  students. 

PETA2  held  an  online  poll  in  which 
approximately  10,000  votes  were  cast. 
Voters  (presumed  to  be  students) 
chose  their  favourite  dishes  from  a 
short  list  of  food  options  offered  at  10 
schools,  which  PETA  compiled  using 
student  recommendations  and  talks 
with  the  schools'  administration. 

Out  of  10  nominees,  U  of  T  topped 
the  list  of  vegetarian-friendly 
schools  in  Canada,  beating  out  Mc- 
Master,  UBC,  the  University  of  Vic- 
toria, and  Trent. 

"At  every  meal,  [U  of  T]  is  proving 
that  keeping  fit,  trim,  and  healthy.  And 
helping  animals  at  the  same  time — has 
never  been  easier,"  said  Dab  Shannon, 
the  assistant  director  for  PETA2. 

A  PETA2  press  release  praised  U 
of  T  for  its  efforts  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  vegetarian  options 
to  a  student  population  of  more  than 
"^^000.  They  especially  applauded  the 
work  of  the  student  group  U  of  T  Co- 


VEG  OUT:  Volunteer  Susie  Wright  dishes  something  delicious  at  the  Hot  Yam,  a  campus 
haven  for  fresh  food. 


alition  for  Animal  Rights  and  the  En- 
vironment. UTCARE  helps  offer  vegan 
lasagna,  rosemary  vegetable  ragout, 
and  tofu  cacciatore  on  campus. 

U  of  T's  vegetarian  food  options  are 
found  at  various  college  cafeterias, 
supplied  by  Aramark.  Student  initia- 
tives are  also  doing  their  part  in  cre- 
ating a  vegetarian  and  environment- 
friendly  atmosphere  on  campus. 

The  Hot  Yam,  a  vegan  restaurant 
run  out  of  the  International  Student 
Center  every  Wednesday,  serves  up 
a  healthy,  animal-free  lunch.  The 
Hot  Yam  is  a  haven  for  the  vegan 
and    ecologically-conscious:  many 


students  bring  their  own  dishes  and 
Tupperware.  The  eatery  revived  veg- 
etarianism at  the  ISC  after  the  sudden 
shutdown  of  Radical  Roots  last  May. 
Radical  Roots  operated  at  midday  five 
days  a  week.  It  closed  amid  outcry 
from  its  volunteer  staff  that  adminis- 
trators had  conspired  to  oust  them 
from  their  space.  They  had  planned  to 
greatly  expand  Radical  Roots'  capac- 
ity and  hours  of  operation.  The  Varsity 
reported  at  the  time. 

Its  spiritual  heir,  the  Hot  Yam,  pro- 
vides a  weekly  alternative  to  those 
looking  beyond  the  nearest  cafeteria. 


'TUITION' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

situation  poorly.  "They  should  let  the 
students  do  their  bed-in.  Otherwise 
you're  in  for  a  mess.  That's  exactly  what 
happened"  she  told  the  Gazette. 

ASSE  was  quick  to  accuse  Montreal 
riot  police  of  conducting  "savage  in- 
terventions." ASSE  official  Hubert 
Gendron-Blais  addressed  the  crowd 
and  said,  "Police  brutality  is  no  way 
to  treat  those  who  dare  to  fight  for 
social  change." 

McGill,  Dawson,  and  Concordia  sent 
delegations  to  a  downtown  demon- 
stration of  Thursday,  Nov.  15  that  was 
the  centerpiece  of  the  week's  events. 
Over  2,000  students  marched  through 
downtown  Montreal  in  the  cold  rainy 
weather  The  next  morning  around  100 


students,  most  from  UQAM,  protested 
inside  the  lobby  of  the  Montreal  Stock 
Exchange  Tower.  Only  about  20  stu- 
dents braved  the  cold  to  protest  out- 
side of  the  Bibliotheque  National. 

Although  not  officially  affiliated  with 
ASSE,  McGill  students  showed  their 
support  throughout  the  week.  A  vote 
for  a  strike  failed  after  the  Students'  So- 
ciety of  McGill  University  failed  to  reach 
quorum.  Of  those  who  did  attend,  over 
70  per  cent  voted  for  a  "motion  of  sup- 
port and  solidarity." 

"Students  would  be  more  open  and 
less  angry  about  a  defreeze  of  tuition 
fees  if  it  was  going  to  solve  the  under- 
funding  of  our  universities,"  said  Max 
Silverman,  VP  external  of  the  Student 
Society  of  McGill  University. 

"Even  in  five  years  from  now  when 


fees  will  be  $500  more  a  year  than 
they  are  now  [...]  the  underfunding 
is  estimated  at  minimum  of  $350  mil- 
lion," he  said. 

Silverman  said  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment has  the  resources  to  implement  a 
free  system  of  education,  but  lacks  the 
political  will. 

ASSE  is  currently  working  on  plans  of 
action  for  next  semester  while  the  Que- 
bec branch  of  CPS  remains  paralyzed 
by  a  court  order  The  federation's  pro- 
vincial chapter  was  shut  down  in  Sep- 
tember over  a  bitter  election  dispute. 

In  the  meantime  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment refuses  to  negotiate  with  the  pro- 
testers. "The  comment  is  that  there  is 
no  comment,"  said  Stephanie  Tremblay, 
spokesperson  for  the  Quebec  Ministry 
of  Education. 


26TH  ANNUAL 

HARTHOUSE 

UTBRARfGONTESr 


All  Hart  House  members  are  invited  to 
submit  works  of  short  fiction  not  more 
than  3000  words  to  the  Hart  House 
Porter's  Desk. 

The  deadline  for  fiction  submissions  is 
January  9th,  2007 

Winners  will  be  announced  April  2008. 

First  Place  $200 
Second  Place  S150 
Third  Place  $100 

Entry  forms  available  at  Hart  House. 
Inquiries  to  2exi.wang@ut0r0nt0.ca 


27THANNU/ 

HARTHOUSt 

PCETRfCONTlST 


All  Hart  House  members  arc  invited  to 
submit  poems  or  groups  of  poems  not 
more  than  250  lines  to  the  l  iart  House 
Porter's  Desk- 

The  deadline  for  poetry  submissions  is 

January  1 5th,  2008 

Winners  will  be  announced  April  2008. 

First  Hace  $200 
Second  Place  $150 
Third  Hace  $100 

Entry  forms  available  at  Hart  House. 
Inquiries  to  zexi.wangC^^utoronto.ca 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


How  well  does  U  of  T  cater  to  students  with  special  diets 
like  vegetarian,  Halal,  or  nut-free? 


GRADY  JOHNSON,  4ttyear 
Economics  and  Political 
Science:  I  mean,  you  can  be  a 
vegetarian  on  campus  if  you 
want  to  have  salad  everyday, 
but  in  my  experience  the 
selection's  pretty  limited.  It's 
not  like  you  can  have  a  tofu  dish 
or  anything.  I  have  much  more 
faith  in  student-run  things  like 
Diabolo's  or  the  Hot  Yam  in  the 
International  Student  Center 
than  the  franchises. 


mmmm,  4th  year  Englisli 
and  Political  Science-.  There's 
a  lot  of  franchise  stuff — UofT 
doesn't  really  specialize  in 
anything  for  students.  People 
with  allergies  to  things  like 
nuts — ^there's  nothing  really 
specialized  for  them  on  campus. 
Student  run  things  [like  Diabolo's 
and  the  Hot  Yam]  seem  to  be 
much  more  sensitive  to  these 
kinds  of  needs. 


BAHARAKZARBAFIAN,  '07 

Commerce  alumni-.  I  think  they 
can  do  better.  There's  only  one 
vegan  place  on  campus.  It's 
unfair  to  those  who  have  class 
at  St.  Mike's  or  Vic  because  it's  a 
20-minute  walk  across  campus. 
When  Ramadan  happened, 
restaurants  closed  at  7:00  p.m. 
even  though  fasts  ended  at  7:30 
p.m.  If  you  live  on  campus  and 
have  a  meal  plan,  then  for  an 
entire  month  you  can't  really  eat 
on  residence  and  you  can't  use 
your  money. 
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these  clubs  should  hire  students  under  CUPE 
guidelines.  Instead,  he  said,  students  are  be- 
ing "bribed  with  resume  points  and  letters  of 
recommendation"  to  voluntarily  tutor  their 
peers. 

Muhammad  Talal  Latif,  president  of  UTPT, 
was  not  aware  of  CUPE's  grievance  when  he 
spoke  with  The  Varsity.  He  emphasized  that 
the  club's  esrvice  was  academic  support  and 
one-on-one  qualified  tutoring  Each  UTPT  tu- 
tor must  officially  apply  and  interview  for  a  tu- 
tor position,  and  is  selected  by  a  panel  of  UTPT 
executives.  Talal  said  the  services  provided  by 
his  club  complement  those  given  by  TAs. 

Joordens  stood  by  his  experience  in  the 
Peerscholar  program,  saying  that  Peerscholar 
neither  reduces  the  quality  of  education  nor 
saves  the  University  money,  as  many  TAs  are 
involved  in  the  grading  process  and  oversee 
the  program. 

"CUPE  is  putting  TA  reputation  ahead  of  the 
education  of  thousands  of  students,"  says  Joor- 
dens. "if  we  can't  use  Peerscholar  we  will  be 
punishing  students  for  years  to  come."  Higher 
education  should  not  be  a  "chip"  traded  by 
CUPE  for  something  else. 

Joordens  is  currently  preparing  a  research 
paper,  soon  to  be  published,  on  the  reliability 
and  fairness  of  the  Peerscholar  marking  pro- 
cess, which  he  has  claimed  measures  up  to  TA 
standards.  If  students  feel  that  their  paper  was 
graded  unfairly  they  have  the  right  to  ask  for  it 
to  be  remarked  by  a  TA,  but  fewer  than  2  per 
cent  ever  do,  according  to  Joordens. 

Most  TAs,  Joorden  contended,  hate  mark- 
ing work,  and  Peerscholar  is  superior  to  the 
traditional  marking  method.  Thus,  he  said,  if 
more  TAs  are  free  of  the  "chore"  of  marking, 
they  may  spend  their  hours  supporting  under- 
graduate students  in  other  ways,  such  as  lead- 
ing study  groups  or  class  discussions. 

U  of  T  Professors  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, who  are  in  support  of  clubs  such  as 
UTPT  and  the  Economics  Study  Centre,  along 
with  those  who  are  part  of  the  Peerscholar  pro- 
gram at  PSYAOl,  are  looking  for  an  honest  and 
fair  solution  to  the  issue  raised  by  CUPE  3902. 
"If  the  issue  really  is  about  peer  tutoring,  there 
will  be  a  rational  solution,"  said  Joordens. 
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"We  call  for  an  immediate  moratorium  on  the 
eviction  of  APUS,"  the  petition  reads. 

The  centre,  if  approved,  will  be  built  next  to 
the  proposed  Student  Commons  on  the  area 
called  "site  12,"  between  the  Admissions  and 
Awards  building  and  Trinity  College's  tennis 
courts  on  Devonshire  Street.  APUS  claims 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  will  be 
paid  by  students,  while  the  facility  would  only 
be  used  by  sporting  "elites."  APUS  executives 
noted  that  the  facility  will  not  benefit  part- 
time  students. 

Physical  Education  dean  Bruce  Kidd  re- 
sponded that  the  focus  on  "high  performance" 
is  consistent  with  the  university's  commitment 
to  excellence. 
— NAUSHAD  ALIHUSEIN 
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Students' 
Union 


LOOK  OVER  YOUR  STUDENT 
UNION'S  FINANCIAL 
STA  TEMENTS  AND  THE 
AUDITOR'S  REPORT... 

TAKE  PART  IN  APPOINTING 
AUDITORS  FOR  THE  ENSUING 
YEAR... 


VOTE  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  BOARD  TO  FIX  THE  RUMENERA  TION  OF 

THE  AUDITORS... 

GET  INVOLVED  WITH  YOUR  STUDENT  UNION  BY  JOINING  US  ON 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  30.  2007  FROM  2-4  PM  IN  THE  COUNCIL 
CHAMBER  (AA  160)! 

PROXY  FORMS  CAN  BE  PICKED  UP  AT  THE  SCSU  OFFICE  FRONT 

DESK! 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  OUESTIONS  OR  CONCERNS,  CONTACT  ZUHAIR 
SYED  AT  416.287.5641  OR  CHAIR@SCSU.CA 
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We  shouldn't  have  to  fight  for  our  education 

Montreal  students  are  taking  to  the  streets  to  defend  their  right  to  accessible  education 


llham  Alam 


Last  week,  in  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  protest,  university  students 
tooit  over  Montreal's  streets,  high- 
ways, and  public  buildings,  and  even 
occupied  the  Quebec  premier's  Sher- 
brooke  riding  office.  The  students, 
who  were  eventually  dispersed  by 
pepper  spray  and  tasers,  were  pro- 
testing the  $50  per  semester  rise  in 
tuition  fees  that  the  province  has  im- 
posed upon  its  students,  an  increase 
made  worse  by  an  accompanying 
$100  million  cut  to  bursaries.  The 
fee  hike  and  bursary  cut  was  sur- 
prising news  in  a  province  that  has 
long  boasted  the  lowest  tuition  fees 
in  Canada.  It's  no  wonder  that  Mon- 
treal students  are  fighting  tooth  and 
nail  against  the  fee  increase.  More 
than  100  were  arrested. 

Judging  by  the  results  (or  rather, 
the  lack  thereof)  of  the  National  Day 
of  Action  rally  that  Ontario  post-sec- 
ondary students  held  on  a  bitterly 
cold  February  day  earlier  this  year, 
many  might  think  that  these  ma.ss 
protests  and  the  resulting  injuries 
and  arrests  are  not  worth  the  trou- 
ble. Despite  our  best  efforst,  a  whole 
generation  of  students  will  likely  be 
trapped  in  debt  and  financial  misery 
in  order  to  fund  an  education  that 
should  be  a  right,  not  a  privilege, 
in  a  wealthy  country  like  Canada. 
Yet  students  in  most  provinces  are 
contending  with  ever-increasing 
fees  and  shrinking  financial  aid  ev- 


Students  in  Montreal  protest  raising  tuition  fees.  Police  soon  broke  up  the  protests  with  violence. 


ery  year.  And  now  Quebec,  which 
was  previously  held  up  as  a  model 
for  accessible  education,  is  now 
following  suit. 


It  is  ironic  that  in  Canada,  where 
future  economic  growth  is  highly 
dependant  on  a  knowledgeable 
and  technically  skilled  workforce, 


higher  education  has  been  made 
into  an  inaccessible  dream  for  so 
many.  Countless  studies  have  prov- 
en that  a  college  or  university  grad 


will  make  $1  million  more  in  their 
lifetime  than  a  high  school  grad. 
A  higher  education  ensures  more 
productivity  in  a  knowledge-based 
economy,  which  leads  to  a  higher  in- 
come, which  in  turn  leads  to  a  high- 
er standard  of  living  for  Canadian 
citizens,  ultimately  fueling  further 
economic  growth.  Yet  policy  mak- 
ers who  increase  tuition  fees  while 
simultaneously  slashing  student 
aid  seem  not  to  recognize  this  close 
relation  between  economic  growth 
and  accessible  higher  education. 

Little  wonder  that  Montreal  stu- 
dents have  walked  out  of  their  class- 
es (in  midterm  season  too!)  in  the 
hopes  that  someone  up  there  will 
take  note  of  their  plight.  If  students 
do  not  take  serious  action  en  masse 
that  gains  the  sympathy  of  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  media,  then  pol- 
icy-makers will  believe  their  unjust 
policies  against  students  are  being 
quietly  accepted.  This  sets  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  further  cuts  to 
financial  aid  and  tuition  fee  increas- 
es in  the  future,  without  any  worry 
about  repercussions  from  students 
and  their  supporters. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic society,  where  politicians 
can  only  remain  in  power  so  long 
as  their  policies  satisfy  voters,  stu- 
dents have  to  shout  as  loud  as  they 
can,  risking  violence,  arrest  and  in- 
jury in  order  to  get  policy-makers  to 
pay  attention  to  their  needs. 


Off  with  its  head! 

Despite  less  money  for  social  programs,  axing  the  GST  is  good  for  Canada's  poor 


Francis  Teofilovici 


After  reducing  the  Goods  and  Ser- 
vices Tax  by  a  percentage  point 
last  year.  Prime  Minister  Stephen 
Harper  recently  announced  his  res- 
olution to  drop  the  unpopular  tax 
down  to  five  per  cent,  effective  the 
first  day  of  2008. 

Harper's  decision  is  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  the  paradoxical  policy  shift 
between  the  two  main  Canadian  par- 


ties on  the  GST  issue.  Harper's  Con- 
servative Party,  whose  predecessors 
launched  the  GST  during  the  Mul- 
roney  years,  is  now  hastily  disman- 
tling this  unpopular  tax.  Dion's  Liber- 
als, who  promised  to  rid  Canadians  of 
the  GST  during  Chretien's  first  term, 
are  currently  defending  it. 

Tory  Finance  Minister  Jim  Flaherty 
said  that  the  cut  would  encourage 
greater  spending,  which  in  turn  would 
stimulate  the  economy  and  generate 


GST  revenue  via  increased  consump- 
tion. But  what  does  this  mean  to  the 
average  taxpayer? 

For  starters,  there  will  be  consider- 
able savings  for  homeowners:  a  fam- 
ily can  save  over  $5,000  if  they  buy  a 
new  $300,000  home  next  January.  A 
two  per  cent  cut  would  save  a  shopper 
some  $500  on  the  purchase  of  a  new 
$25,000  vehicle.  The  more  expensive 
the  item,  the  more  money  one  can 
save.  Considering  that  the  national 


economy  is  so  heavily  dependent  on 
exports  to  the  United  States — and 
the  rise  of  the  Canadian  dollar  has 
suddenly  made'  Canadian  products 
less  affordable — policy  aimed  at  in- 
creasing consumption  of  local  goods 
isn't  a  bad  idea,  economically  speak- 
ing. When  the  government  cuts  ex- 
penditures and  taxpayers  increase 
consumption,  the  result  is  typically 
neutral  in  the  big  picture. 
Critics  decry  the  loss  of  billions  in 


tax  dollars  that  could  be  used  for  so- 
cial funding.  The  flip  side  is  that  regres- 
sive multi-level  value-added  taxes,  like 
the  GST,  are  a  burden  to  low-income 
Canadians.  Individuals  in  the  lower 
economic  strata  tend  to  spend  more 
of  what  they  earn — thus  paying  more 
in  sales  tax  as  a  proportion  of  their 
net  income — than  those  at  the  top. 
The  tax  burden  has  become  more  and 
more  regressive  over  the  past  two  de- 
cades: the  poor  now  shoulder  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  tax  load  compared 
to  the  1980s,  and  the  main  culprit  of 
this  change  is  the  addition  of  the  GST 
and  a  hike  in  other  regressive  tolls. 

Economists  project  that  Ottawa  will 
have  a  surplus  of  $100  billion  at  its  dis- 
posal over  the  next  five  years.  Howev- 
er, only  time  will  tell  whether  GST  cuts 
and  spending  initiatives  will  keep  the 
Canadian  economy  robust  well  into 
the  21st  century. 
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Somalia's  forgotten  war 

African  country's  refugee  crisis  is  the  worst  on  the  continent,  but  it  still  doesn't  make  headlines  in  Canada 


Ben  Spurr 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


Last  week,  United  Nations  officials  announced 
that  the  armed  conflict  in  Somalia  has  created  a 
humanitarian  crisis  that  is  likely  Africa's  worst, 
eclipsing  that  in  Darfur.  The  fighting  in  Somalia 
has  been  nearly  constant  in  the  country  since 
1991,  and  recently  flared  up  in  Mogadishu,  send- 
ing thousands  fleeing  from  the  capital.  At  least 
850,000  people  are  now  internally  displaced  in 
Somalia,  with  some  officials  placing  the  figure 
at  closer  to  one  million.  Deaths  from  disease 
and  famine  have  already  begun. 

The  UN's  pronouncement  of  this  crisis  fell 
with  a  thud  in  North  American  media.  Most 
major  newspapers  in  Toronto  didn't  even  car- 
ry the  story,  let  alone  put  it  on  the  front  page 
where  it  belonged. 

This  should  come  as  a  surprise,  considering 
the  amount  of  media  attention  that  has  been 
garnered  by  ongoing  conflicts  in  the  Darfur 
region  of  Sudan.  Given  that  Somalia's  crisis  is 
more  than  comparable  in  scope,  why  are  Cana- 
dians taking  so  little  notice? 

Like  so  many  Westerners  before  them,  the 
majority  of  Canadians  have  a  very  hard  time 
thinking  of  Africans  as  fellow  human  beings 
in  the  same  way  that  they  conceive  of  Euro- 
peans or  North  Americans.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  Africa  is  the  continent  of  perpetual 
disaster:  poverty,  famine,  AIDS,  and  constant 
war.  We  seem  to  think  that  Africans  naturally 
just  have  harder,  shorter  lives  than  we  do.  No 


one  is  surprised  to  hear  of  another  outbreak 
of  war  in  the  "dark  continent." 

The  violence  in  Darfur  is  the  only  conflict  to 
have  broken  into  the  Western  consciousness 
with  any  force  in  recent  years,  largely  because 
of  it  has  been  portrayed  by  media  and  activists 


as  a  different  kind  of  African  conflict. 

The  conflict  in  Darfur  has  been  deemed  a 
genocide.  This  separates  it  from  other  serious 
conflicts  such  as  the  largely  unheard  of  Congo- 
lese war,  which  since  1994  has  claimed  more 
than  3.8  million  lives.  The  situation  unfolding 


in  Sudan  is  clearly  serious  and  requires  the  full 
attention  of  the  international  community,  but 
should  we  disregard  the  deaths  of  people  in 
other  regions  simply  because  they  are  being 
killed  for  different  reasons? 

Labeling  Darfur  a  genocide  seems  to  con- 
textualize  the  violence  for  Westerners.  Geno- 
cide is  something  we  can  understand.  After 
all,  it  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  Europeans  suf- 
fered one.  We  identify  the  victims  of  the  Su- 
danese violence  with  those  of  the  Holocaust. 
This  is  a  comparison  made  explicit  by  the 
hundreds  of  activists  who  wave  Israeli  flags  at 
Save  Darfur  rallies,  and  chant  "Never  Again!" 
at  our  politicians. 

Any  slogan  or  historical  allusion  that  urges 
action  against  the  atrocities  in  Darfur  should 
certainly  be  used  to  full  effect,  but  what  about 
the  victims  of  conflicts  that  aren't  so  easily 
analogous  to  Western  history? 

The  war  in  Somalia  seems  to  confound  our 
sympathies.  We  do  not  see  ourselves  in  its  vic- 
tims, only  an  unlucky  mass  of  humanity  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  born  into  a  conti- 
nental maelstrom  of  unending  violence. 

Our  difficulty  in  identifying  with  Somalis 
should  be  all  the  more  troubling  because 
200,000  Somali-Canadians  live  in  this  city. 
Many  of  those  who  are  now  facing  hardships 
are  erstwhile  Torontonians  who  have  returned 
to  Somalia  during  lulls  in  the  fighting. 

If  we  could  call  them  neighbours  a  few  short 
years  ago,  why  can't  we  spare  them  space  on 
our  front  pages  today? 


Don't  worry,  it's  only  temporary 

KEITH  URQUHART  on  the  trials  and  tribulation  of  being  a  temp 


It  may  come  as  a  shock,  but  once  you  graduate 
from  university  you  will  be  required  to  start  pay- 
ing for  things  yourself.  Of  course  those  exempt 
from  this  annoyance  are  the  offspring  of  finan- 
cially successful  families  and  students  in  gradu- 
ate school.  Being  neither  rich  nor  academic,  I 
was  forced  to  get  a  job.  1  enjoy  my  part-time  job 
at  Book  City,  but  it  doesn't  bring  in  enough  dough 
to  pay  the  rent.  Being  lazy  and  not  confident  in  my 
own  abilities,  I  recently  became  a  temp. 

I  found  a  company  online  and  applied  to  a  few 
postings.  Two  days  later  they  called  me  to  make 
an  appointment  to  take  a  skills  test.  I  showed  up 
at  the  agency's  offices  located  above  a  hair  salon 
in  Yorkville.  I  completed  a  spelling,  typing,  and  Ex- 
cel test  (man,  my  pie  chart  was  pristine)  and  then 
chatted  with  a  woman  named  Felicia  about  the 
job  I  would  be  looking  for.  "An  office  job,"  I  said.  "I 
think  I'd  be  good  in  an  office  environment." 
"You  seem  shy,"  she  said.  "Are  you  shy?" 
"No,  1  don't  think  I'm  shy . . .  Maybe  it's  just  that  . 
you  have  to  get  to  know  me  before  I  open  up." 

"I  hope  it's  not  the  interview.  1  hate  it  when  peo- 
ple tense  up  because  of  the  interview." 

"1  don't  mind  being  interviewed.  Honestly,  my 
friends  would  not  describe  me  as  a  shy  person." 
"How  would  your  friends  describe  you?" 
I  blanked.  There  was  a  long  silence. 
"...  A  nice  guy,  I  guess." 

"Okay  .  .  .  Well,  Keith,  we'll  be  in  touch,  and 
hopefully  we'll  find  you  something." 

Two  days  later  I  accepted  a  position  at  a  truck 
insurance  company  in  the  financial  district.  The 
office  was  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  a  nondescript 
building.  I  was  a  claims  administrator,  which  basi- 
cally meant  I  was  a  glorified  secretary.  I  delivered 
mail,  sorted  faxes,  and  filed,  filed,  filed.  Required 
to  deliver  faxes  to  cubicles  at  least  six  or  seven 
times  a  day,  1  got  a  pretty  good  feel  for  the  environ- 
ment in  no  time. 

Most  employees  were  bored  and  desperate  for 
conversation,  especially  in  the  afternoon.  Talk 
came  in  starts  and  spurts,  inquiries  about  kids' 
soccer  games  and  cross-border  shopping,  whis- 


pers of  scandalous  loss  claims.  People  wanted  to 
distract  themselves.  While  productivity  require- 
ments forced  workers  to  push  paper  most  of  the 
time,  the  office  was  eerily  quiet  except  for  my 
periodic  awkward  chime  of  "Hello,  I  have  a  fax 
for  you." 

The  office  was  constantly  monitored  like  Ben- 
tham's  Panopticon.  The  advent  of  the  cubicle  has 
created  a  privacy-free  space,  as  anything  above 
a  whisper  can  be  heard,  the  office  walls  so  short 
that  a  supervisor  can  poke  their  head  over  and 
spy  you  shopping  for  Hello  Kitty  merchandise  on- 
line. Not  that  this  stopped  anyone  from  procras- 
tinating. Many  times  I  dropped  off  mail  to  people 


playing  "guess  the  TV  sitcom  character"  or  re- 
viewing the  Leafs  highlights.  But  paranoia  ran 
rampant.  A  lack  of  privacy  combined  with  little 
job  security  for  most  employees  (it  seemed  that 
no  one  had  been  with  the  company  for  more  than 
three  years)  led  to  a  high  level  of  anxiety  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  claims  adjustors.  No  wonder 
Edward  Norton's  character  in  Fight  Club  was  so 
stressed  out. 

Ultimately  I  was  fired  before  my  two-month 
term  was  up.  Perhaps  because  I  was  a  young  male 
in  a  cubicle  full  of  three  gossipy  women  that  ev- 
eryone referred  to  as  "the  girls."  The  day  before  1 
was  fired,  I  saw  Paula,  the  35-year-old,  270-pound 
woman  who  still  lived  with  her  parents,  complain- 
ing to  my  supervisor  in  the  conference  room.  The 
die  was  cast. 

The  next  day  I  came  in,  put  down  my  bag,  and 
opened  my  e-mail. 

Just  to  let  everyone  know,  Keith  has  been  replaced 
with  a  new  temp. 

Wow,  I  thought,  what  cowardly  assholes. 

My  supervisor  was  surprised  to  see  me.  She 
ushered  me  into  the  conference  room.  "Oh,  I'm  re- 
ally sorry.  The  temp  agency  was  supposed  to  let 
you  know  last  night." 

"Well  they  didn't." 

The  official  reason  was  that  I  was  too  slow  on  the 
uptake.  1  had  been  ten  minutes  late  in  the  morning 
twice,  and  that  I  was  "socializing  too  much." 

"With  who?"  1  enquired,  shocked.  Did  Bill,  the 
kind  old  man  who  asked  me  how  I  was  liking  the 
job,  rat  on  me  for  talking  to  him  about  soccer  for 
too  long?  "I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "that's  just  what 
my  supervisors  said." 

"Okay,  fine.  Whatever.  Can  you  just  sign  my 
pay  stub  please,"  1  held  out  the  form  1  had  pre- 
pared with  my  working  hours  the  moment  I  read 
the  e-mail. 

"Sure.  Of  course." 

As  I  was  leaving,  1  looked  over  the  cubicles  and 
saw  a  new,  young,  short,  blonde,  fresh-faced  girl 
standing  by  the  fax  machine.  In  my  mind  I  wished 
her  luck. 


-  LETTERS  - 

Suppression  of 
dissent  shouldn't 
happen  again 

The  University  of  Toronto's  Students' 
Union  has  accomplished  remark- 
able things  in  the  past.  Their  recent 
behaviour  ("Levy  rips  through 
campus"  Nov.  1)  involving  the  sup- 
pression of  alternative  viewpoints 
is  also  remarkable,  but  for  all  the 
wrong  reasons.  Not  only  is  such 
behaviour  deeply  disappointing, 
but  it  is  also  counterproductive  as  it 
directs  our  collective  attention  away 
from  the  issue  on  hand.  One  hopes 
that  this  is  an  aberration  that  will  be 
corrected  rather  than  a  pattern  that 
will  become  commonplace  in  future 
campaigns. 

YUVRAJ  JOSHI 

Organic  food  is  the 
better  choice 

It  appears  the  person  who  wrote  up 
the  article  ("The  great  grocery  store 
dilemma"  Nov.  15)  did  no  research 
at  all  before  writing  this  article  and 
has  instead  relied  on  what  appears  to 
be  false  rumours.  Her  arrogance  on 
this  topic  astounds  me  and  I'm  still 
shocked  The  Varsity  put  the  article 
out,  especially  with  all  the  misleading 
information  in  it. 

Organic  farming  and  local  farming 
uses  less  fossil  fuel  to  grow  and  trans- 
port the  food.  It  also  supports  better 
wages  for  farmers  instead  of  giving 
them  pennies  for  their  produce  when 
their  expenses  are  in  dollars. 

It's  the  height  of  arrogance  for 
someone  with  no  obvious  scientific 
or  academic  background  in  this  area 
to  write  up  such  a  false  article. 

Janct  Zm  YuN  Cao 
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Theatre  Interview:  Bloody  Caesar 

U  of  T  student  Anthony  Furey's  bold  vision  serves  up  more  than  just  a  side  order 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Julius  Caesar,  not  the  most  uplifting 
play  within  the  Shakespearean  Folio, 
but  one  that  bears  a  story  ripe  with 
intrigue,  politics,  and,  of  course,  lots 
of  blood.  Hot  on  the  heels  of  Hart 
Houses  season  opener,  A  Funny 
Thing  Happened  On  the  Way  to  the 
Forum.  Shakespeare's  great  histori- 
cal tragedy  is  centralized  through  the 
complex  figure  of  Brutus  and  the  ef- 
fect of  Caesar's  assassination. 

Director  Anthony  Furey,  making 
his  Hart  House  debut,  is  a  rising  force 
within  the  Toronto  Theatre  commu- 
nity as  both  a  director  and  producer. 
His  creation  (at  the  tender  age  of  16) 
of  the  Paprika  Festival,  now  in  its 
seventh  season,  has  provided  valu- 
able theatrical  experience  to  youth 
across  the  city  by  offering  a  platform 
for  their  work,  as  well  as  mentorship 
by  professional  artists.  Since  then,  he 
has  directed  for  the  New  Ideas  Festi- 
val, and  the  Toronto  Fringe,  as  well 
as  writing,  directing,  and  producing  a 
number  of  short  films,  all  while  finish- 
ing up  his  degree. 

Now,  Furey  has  moved  on  to  darker 
material,  taking  on  the  grand  task  of 
Shakespeare  with  a  steely  dedication 
that  seems  appropriate  in  relation  to 
the  grittiness  of  the  play  itself.  When 
asked  about  his  reaction  to  the  mate- 
rial, his  response  is  spontaneous  but 
has  obvious  consideration  behind  it. 

"It  is  a  play  about  people,  who,  for 
different  reasons  resolve  to  do  one 
of  the  most  startling  acts  of  assassi- 
nation in  world  history,  and  they  do 
so  because  they're  passionate  about 
their  country."  Furey  describes  how 
he  spent  a  good  chunk  of  the  sum- 


THE  SOUND  AND  THE  FUREY:  After  spending  the  last  few  years  concentrating  on  his  studies  in 
Philosophy  and  History,  Furey  is  ready  to  bring  his  raw  and  gritty  vision  to  the  Hart  House  stage. 


mer  months  absorbing  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  could  find — theory, 
criticism,  even  a  biography  of  Shake- 
speare— as  a  means  of  further  inhab- 
iting Caesar.  "I  learned  that  it's  really 
a  lifetime  pursuit,"  he  said,  smiling. 
Furey's  not  the  sort  to  pretend  that 
he's  learned  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  the  Shakespearean  can- 
on over  the  summer  holidays,  but  he's 
obviously  picked  a  few  things  up. 

"You  can  observe  who  different  po- 
litical minds  over  different  eras  have 
considered  to  be  the  protagonist  of 
Julius  Caesar.  It  is  debatable — not 
exactly  a  'choose  your  own  adven- 
ture' play,  but  rather,  it  testifies  to 
the  depth  and  introspection  of  all 


Shakespearean  leads.  Julius  Caesar  is 
extravagant,  spectacular — and  1  have 
to  say — swashbuckling.  1  often  call  it 
unrelenting  because  there  is  no  other 
play  of  Shakespeare's  that  moves  for- 
ward with  such  relentless  ferocity. 
Julius  Caesar  has  no  gentle  moment; 
everything  has  this  foreboding  dark- 
ness riding  behind  it.  The  research  in- 
formed my  vision  of  the  play  by  mak- 
ing me  feel  like  I've  actually  lived  it. 
By  attacking  it  from  so  many  angles, 
it  gets  in  your  blood." 

Furey  goes  on  to  describe  the  com- 
ponents of  the  production's  design — 
lighting  and  sound  in  particular — and 
why  he  opted  for  stylization  of  its 
image  and  tone  when  he  is  such  an 


unapologetic  advocator  of  naturalism 
on  the  stage. 

"I  opted  away  from  the  traditional 
Roman  style — we've  taken  it  out  of 
space  and  out  of  time  altogether.  It's 
set  in  an  Orwellian  Dystopia  in  which 
the  system  is  down  and  the  sun  never 
rises.  [Sound  designer]  Richard  Feren 
has  crafted  a  soundtrack  for  the  show 
which  underpins,  but  also  sometimes 
contrasts  what  we're  feeling  when 
viewing  a  scene.  Everything  is  very 
hyper-theatrical.  The  play  is  always 
moving,  but  there's  a  great  sense  of 
contrast — slow  versus  fast,  very  loud 
moments  and  very  quiet  moments — 
but  there's  never  a  time  when  the 
curtain  is  pulled  down.  There  are  no 
reflective  moments  before  a  solilo- 
quy; there  are  always  other  images  or 
characters  encroaching  in  on  them." 

Julius  Caesar  is  not  only  a  history 
play  with  tragic  consequences,  but 
is  also  a  distinctly  political  play  with 
its  depiction  of  the  public  and  private 
spheres,  leaders,  subjects,  and  rebel- 
lion. What  does  Furey  make  of  this? 

"There's  the  potential  to  stage  (and 
see)  Julius  Caesar  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  American  government  versus  a 
Middle  Eastern  government — a  really 
heavy  contemporary  ihterpretation. 
I'm  more  interested  in  how  Brutus 
commits  to  doing  something,  follows 
through  with  it  quickly,  and  realizes 
that  life  still  sucks  after  doing  what 
you  said  you  always  wanted  to  do. 
Hamlet  is  the  guy  who  never  went  far 
in  life,  sitting  in  some  dive  bar,  say- 
ing that  he  'coulda  done  it' — Brutus 
is  the  guy  who  succeeded — he's  got 
wealth  and  fame — and  he's  still  miser- 
able. That's  more  tragic,  because  he 
doesn't  have  a  fail-safe.  You  realize 
that  even  when  you  get  to  that  end 


point  in  life,  what  you  think  is  your 
teleological  destination — you're  still 
fucked." 

At  this,  Furey  looks  momentarily 
unsettled,  as  if  this  interpretation 
has  struck  an  inner  chord.  Then  he 
cracks  a  grin,  a  less  angst-ridden 
thought  overpowering  that  last, 
grim  statement. 

"We  have  a  great  actor  starring  in 
the  play.  Jason  Eraser,  who  has  spent 
time  performing  off-Broadway,  as  well 
as  a  very  accomplished  supporting 
cast  rounding  things  off.  It's  a  really 
strong  and  unique  team.  The  show's 
a  powerhouse,  and  there  is  so  much 
spectacle,  in  terms  of  processions 
and  huge  fight  scenes  with  twenty 
shirtless  guys  all  trying  to  rip  limbs 
off  each  other." 

When  asked  about  what  he  hoped 
the  effect  of  this  powerhouse  produc- 
tion will  be,  Furey  contemplates  for  a 
few  moments,  attempting  to  pinpoint 
what  he  feels  would  be  the  most  fruit- 
ful response  to  the  work  and  the  un- 
derlying message  he  has  been  work- 
ing to  generate. 

"The  play  has  such  an  operatic 
component,  the  grandness  and  inten- 
sity of  convictions  is  beyond  anything 
we  see  today.  The  message  in  Julius 
Caesar  gives  an  example  of  people 
who  care  so  much  about  what  they're 
doing  that  they're  truly  willing  to  die 
for  this.  1  liken  this  play  to  a  Clint  East- 
wood film:  you  keep  'em  entertained 
throughout,  but  at  the  same  time, 
when  they  leave,  they  feel  like  they've 
been  a  part  of  something  greater." 

Julius  Caesar  runs  from  Nov.  21  until 
Dec.  8.  Student  tickets  are  $12.  Visit 
the  website  for  more  info:  harthous- 
etheatre.ca 


The  triumph  and  tragedy  of  Richard  III 

Graduate  Centre  production  recreates  conditions  of  Elizabethan  theatre  but  leaves  more  to  be  desired 


Adam  Long 


The  Golden  Age  was  brought  back 
to  life  last  week  at  the  Glen  Morris 
Studio  Theatre  with  a  performance 
of  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  ///, 
produced  by  the  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama  and  Poculi  Ludique 
Societas.  Well,  kind  of. 

From  inside,  the  theatre  could  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  well-lit  barn.  With  a 
stage  set-up  that  looked  like  a  makeshift 
cardboard  cutout  with  four  doorways, 
a  single  curtain  drew  each  door  en- 
trance shut.  The  use  of  these  doorways 
is  no  more  exciting  than  it  sounds,  but 
it  s  not  for  lack  of  funding  or  lazy  set  de- 
signers. Rather,  it's  an  attempt  to  recre- 
ate an  Elizabethan  theatre  production. 

Less  than  .50  people  comfortably 
filled  the  seating  area  in  the  theatre — a 
platform  of  uncomfortably  upholstered 
1980s  orange  tweed  wooden  chairs. 
The  attempt  at  recreating  the  viewing 
customs  of  the  Elizabethan  era — half 
of  the  house  was  reserved  as  stand- 
ing room — ^was  thwarted  by  the  small 
crowd.  The  audience  appeared  to  be 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


The  True  Tragedy 
of  Richard  III 


Starring  Jason  Gray, 
Jill  Carter 


Rating:  VVV 


made  up  entirely  of  family  and  friends 
of  the  performers,  creating  an  awkward 
feeling  of  attending  a  recital  for  some- 
one else's  kid. 

The  actors'  performances,  however, 
drew  attention  away  from  the  cheap 
setup  and  uncomfortable  atmosphere 
of  the  theatre.  In  fact,  the  intensity  of  Ja- 
son Gray,  who  played  the  very  convinc- 
ing Richard  of  Gloucester,  is  the  only 
aspect  that  might  warrant  a  $20  ticket. 
Despite  what  arguably  may  have  been 
a  little  over-acting  in  the  closing  of  the 
performance,  Jill  Carter  played  a  very 
entertaining  Shore's  Wife,  the  emotion- 


al whore  of  the  dead  king.  Carrie  Hage 
(as  Will  Slaughter)  and  Rob  Salerno  (as 
Jack  Denton)  also  drew  some  laughs 
with  their  memorable  performances. 
Despite  a  couple  of  botched  lines  here 
and  there,  the  overall  performance  was 
better  than  mediocre. 

The  production,  which  opened  on 
November  15,  follows  last  year's  Shake- 
speare and  The  Queen's  Men  theatre 
experiment,  an  ongoing  scholarly  re- 
search project  aimed  at  recreating  the 
Elizabethan  stage  in  the  manner  and 
techniques  of  the  late  1580s.  From  re- 
hearsing techniques  (or  lack  thereof — 
the  first  performance  is  the  first  time 
the  actors  are  all  on  stage  together)  to 
the  limitation  of  actors  receiving  only 
their  own  lines  to  memorize,  every  as- 
pect of  Elizabethan  theatre  has  been 
taken  into  consideration. 

Admittedly,  the  production  was  in- 
teresting in  terms  of  its  historically 
accurate  recreation  of  Elizabethan  the- 
atre techniques.  But  the  performance 
of  the  players  warrants  a  modern  the- 
atre, a  larger  audience,  and  a  little  less 
orange  tweed. 


TRICKY  RICH:  (L-R)  Matt  White  (Richmond)  and  Jason  Gray  (Richard)  throw  it  down, 
Elizabethan-style 
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Wedding  Bell  Blues 

Director  Noah  Baumbach  on  working  in  the  shadow  of  The  Squid  and  the  Whale 


Radheyan  Simonpillai 

FILM  CRITIC 


"It's  safe  to  say  that  before  The  Squid 
and  the  Whale,  1  would  have  been  ar- 
rested for  trying  to  have  a  coffee  with 
Nicole  Kidman,"  quips  writer/director 
Noah  Baumbach  at  a  roundtable  inter- 
view during  the  Toronto  International 
Film  Festival. 

He's  still  breathing  that  sigh  of  relief 
occasioned  by  how  relatively  easy  it 
was  to  not  only  make  his  latest  feature, 
Margot  at  the  Wedding,  but  to  also  land 
a  member  of  Tinseltown  royalty  as  one 
of  his  psychoanalytic  subjects.  "This 
is  coming  off  a  five-year  process  of 
trying  to  get  The  Squid  and  the  Whale 
made,  where  1  couldn't  get  anybody  to 
finance  it  or  to  be  in  it  or  anything." 

Of  course,  Baumbach  shows  no 
regrets  for  the  half-decade  spent 
on  getting  Squid  to  hit  screens.  The 
cracked  family  portrait  inspired  by  Ba- 
umbach's  own  thoroughly  impressed 
both  critics  and  audiences.  After  the 
way  The  Squid  and  the  Whale  played 
out,  it  makes  sense  that  studios  are 
giving  Baumbach  a  smoother  ride  in 
developing  his  next  project. 

What  few  difficulties  Baumbach 
faced  developing  Margot  at  the  Wed- 
ding are  summed  up  in  his  acquisition 
of  Kidman.  "It  was  the  easiest  experi- 
ence I've  ever  had  in  the  movie  busi- 
ness. 1  finished  the  script.  She  was  my 
first  choice.  I  had  a  coffee  with  her. 
We're  both  shy  people,  so  it  was  kind 
of  a  quiet  conversation.  She  took  the 
script  home  and  1  got  a  call  the  next 
morning  saying  'I'd  like  to  do  it.'" 

In  the  film,  Kidman  plays  Margot, 
a  pampered  and  educated  bitch,  and 
an  author  of  no  small  regard  who's  es- 
caping a  marriage,  teenage  son  in  tow. 
The  two  visit  the  East  Coast  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  Margot's  sister,  Pauline 
(Jennifer  Jason  Leigh,  also  Mrs.  Noah 
Baumbach).  While  Pauline  looks  to 
Margot  for  approval  of  her  unortho- 
dox choice  for  a  husband  (a  lumber- 
jack-like wannabe  musician  played  by 
Jack  Black),  she  is  also  aware  that  her 
sadistically  cruel  sister  has  a  venom- 
ous tongue  that  can  make  wedding 
bells  ring  sour 

Although  audiences  may  be  looking 
for  similarities  to  Squid,  the  differences 
between  the  two  projects  are  what  fas- 
cinate Baumbach.  "Margot  unfolds  in 


MARGOT  ON  THE  COUCH:  Noah  Baumbach's  latest  features  from  L-R:  Nicole  Kidman  and  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh 


a  way  where  1  don't  think  you  know 
where  it's  going,"  Baumbach  elabo- 
rates. "Not  to  say  that  Squid  is  predict- 
able, but  it  is  easier  to  find  your  bear- 
ings in  that  movie.  And  Margot  in  a  lot 
of  ways  is  about  not  being  able  to  find 
your  bearings.  It's  about  being  thrown 
into  an  experience  that's  fraught  with 
all  of  these  expectations  and  anxieties 
and  relationships  that  keep  shifting 
and  turning." 


Certainly  those  seeking  intrinsic 
similarities  won't  have  to  look  too  far, 
as  Baumbach's  writing  inevitably  be- 
trays characters  present  in  his  work 
since  1995's  Kicking  and  Screaming. 
The  high-minded  intelligentsia  that 
populate  Baumbach's  oeuvre  are  dis- 
tinguished in  their  ability  to  wield  a 
philosophy  and  psychology  as  both 
shield  and  sword,  while  hiding  their 
truly  feeble  selves.  Coffee-table  chats 


end  up  in  deconstructive  psycho- 
babble where  everyone  can  prescribe 
themselves  and  others  with  mental 
symptoms,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Baumbach's  familiarity  with  such 
academic  types  (such  as  his  own  liter- 
ary parents)  informs  what  is  becoming 
a  trademark  writing  style.  "1  grew  up 
around  a  lot  of  writers  and  teachers," 
recalls  Baumbach.  "So  they're  people 
1  know,  and  people  I  just  find  myself 


writing  about.  1  am  interested  in  peo- 
ple who  are  articulate  and  can  express 
themselves  in  sophisticated  ways,  and 
know  a  lot  about  themselves,  because 
there's  always  stuff  you  don't  know 
too.  It's  interesting  to  me  how  seeming 
rationality  and  sophistication  can  hide 
chaos." 

Margot  at  the  Wedding  opens  in 
Toronto  on  November  23. 


II  MARGOT  AT  THE  WEDDING:  REVIEW 


There's  a  word  that  I  dislike 
when  it's  used  in  film  criticism, 
and  that  word  is  "pretentious."  Too 
often,  it's  a  convenient  shortcut 
in  reviewing  films  that  deal  with 
heavy  issues  in  styles  not  easily  ac- 
cessible or  enjoyable.  To  use  four 
examples,  Ingmar  Bergman,  Wong 
Kar-wai,  Michelangelo  Antonioni, 
and  Federico  Fellini  have  been 
dismissed  by  detractors  as  being 
"pretentious,"  perhaps  because 
their  uncompromising  narratives 
require  concentration  and  atten- 
tion from  the  audience,  and  they 
are  serious — some  would  say  ear- 
nest— in  the  messages  they  try  to 
get  across. 

Margot  at  the  Wedding,  the  new 
film  by  Noah  Baumbach,  is  certain- 
ly more  accessible  than  an  Antonio- 
ni film,  but  it  is  earnest  and  heavy 


FILM  REVIEW 


Margot  at  the  Wedding 


Directed  by  Noah  Baumbach 


Starring  Nicole  Kidman, 
Jennifer  Jason  i£e,  Jack  Black 


Rating:  VVVv 

with  quirky  elements,  and  has  thus 
been  dismissed  in  some  circles  as 
being  pretentious. 

Take  Lou  Lumenick's  review  in 
the  New  York  Post:  "I've  had  root 
canals  that  were  more  enjoyable 
than  Margot  at  the  Wedding,  Noah 
Baumbach's   hugely  pretentious. 


ugly  and  annoying  follow-up  to 
The  Squid  and  the  Whale"  I  quote 
from  Lumenick's  review  because 
1  find  its  superficiality  interesting. 
Lumenick  doesn't  go  into  depth 
about  why  he  dislikes  the  movie. 
He's  more  content  to  rattle  off  one- 
liners  and  stock  cliches  ("navel- 
gazing  bore,"  "ham-fisted,"  "faux- 
French")  without  justification,  and 
he  believes  that  Baumbach  and  his 
films  are  just  plain  self-indulgent. 
"Baumbach  seems  to  be  using  his 
movies  to  endlessly  work  through 
his  childhood  problems,"  he  writes. 
How  dare  Baumbach  use  film  as  a 
medium  for  personal  expression! 

While  Margot  at  the  Wedding 
doesn't  have  the  bitter  humour  of 
The  Squid  and  the  Whale,  one  of 
the  most  intensely  autobiographi- 
cal films  of  recent  years,  its  melan- 


choly depiction  of  two  disappoint- 
ed and  vaguely  resentful  sisters 
has  a  strong  ring  of  truth. 

Now  In  her  late  thirties  and  no 
longer  as  desirable  as  in  her  youth, 
Penelope  (Jennifer  Jason  Leigh) 
announces  that  she  is  having  a 
child  with  her  fiance  Malcolm  (Jack 
Black),  a  complete  loser  She  invites 
her  sister  Margot  (Nicole  Kidman) 
to  the  wedding,  and  Margot  is  less 
than  impressed  with  Malcolm:  "He's 
like  the  guys  we  rejected  when  we 
were  sixteen."  But  Margot  has  her 
own  issues — she's  in  the  midst  of 
an  affair — and  tension  develops  be- 
tween the  competitive  sisters. 

1  wish  the  film  were  more  Ingmar 
Bergman  than  Wes  Anderson.  Its 
weakest  aspect  is,  unfortunately. 
Jack  Black,  whose  lowbrow  comic 
sensibility  is  at  odds  with  the  more 


restrained  work  by  Kidman  and 
Leigh.  There's  a  scene,  for  example, 
near  the  end  of  the  film  where  Black 
has  to  cry,  and  he  does  so  in  a  very 
comically  exaggerated  way. 

No  one  in  the  world  cries  like 
Black  does  in  this  movie,  and  in  a 
film  that  aims  for  reality,  his  per- 
formance sticks  out  like  a  sore 
thumb.  I  found  Margot  at  the  Wed- 
ding compelling  in  the  way  it  dealt 
with  family  dynamics  in  honest 
ways,  and  for  being  a  mostly  be- 
lievable film  about  disappoint- 
ment, compromise,  and  alienation. 
But  this  movie  isn't  immediately 
satisfying.  Its  characters  are  hard 
to  like  and  there's  little  reward  of 
closure  or  easy  emotional  cues  be- 
cause, frankly,  that's  life.  If  that's 
also  "pretentious,"  then  so  be  it 
—WILL  SLOAN 
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Freslily  Pressed 

JORDAN  BIMM  and  ROB  DUFFY  tell  you 

what  to  rock  and  what  to  not 


Raine  Maida 

— The  Hunter's  iu//a/?y(Nettwerk) 


RAINE  MAIDA  4 
THE 

HUNTERS  J 

LULLABY  ^ 


Remember  Raine  Maida,  lead  singer  and 
founding  member  of  Our  Lady  Peace,  a  band 
that  drilled  a  long  line  of  mind-numbing  alt- 
rock  anthems  into  our  brains  from  1995  to 
present?  The  Hunter's  Lullaby  finds  Maida  try- 
ing to  re-invent  himself  musically,  a  totally 
predictable,  boardroom-calculated  move 
nowadays  (hell,  even  Good  Charlotte  has 
done  it).  So  where  does  Maida  turn  for  some 
inspiring  fresh  air  to  fuel  his  new  direction? 
Beat  poetry,  spoken  word,  and  acoustic  folk! 
Ouch.  Here  Maida  tries  to  do  two  contradic- 
tory things  at  once:  appear  edgy,  pensive, 
and  genuinely  re-born  as  a  true  artist,  while 
still  catering  to  the  Bob  Rock-addicted  pro- 
ducers of  car  commercials  and  mobile  phone 

ads,  hoping  for  a  sweet  licensing  deal.  The  result  is  a  little  less  bearable  than  the  worst  of 
OLR  "Yellow  Brick  Road"  finds  Maida  waxing  poetic  about  20/20  hindsight  over  acoustic  gui- 
tars (Note:  Everlast  wasn't  even  cool  in  1997,  what  makes  you  think  this  going  to  work  now?), 
trying  to  rhyme  the  ridiculous  line:  "This  underground  was  for  sinners  and  we  embraced  it, 
Magic  pills,  fairy  tails,  Sid  Barrett's  ghost.  Yeah,  we  all  got  on  that  spaceship."  Come  on,  that's 
total  shit!  Equally  insipid  is  the  disc's  opener,  "Careful  What  You  Wish  For,"  where  Maida  sing/ 
speaks  "It's  a  Leonard  Cohen  song,  A  Buddha  or  a  Monk,  You  can  be  anything  you  want,  I'm  an 
Italian  Catholic  punk."  WTF?  While  the  effort  is  certainly  there,  it's  impossible  to  take  Maida's 
work  seriously.  He's  like  the  Canadian  Jared  Leto  (minus  the  decent  acting  career).  Oh,  and 
here's  the  really  bad  news.  Our  Lady  Peace  hasn't  broken  up  and  are  recording  a  new  record. 
However,  The  Hunter's  Lullaby  isn't  a  total  waste,  it  functions  quite  well  as  meta  comedy,  or  as 
an  instrument  of  torture.  — JB 

Rating:  VV¥¥V 


Small  Sins 

— Mood  Swings  (Boompa/Astralwerks) 

Firearm  references  run  throughout  Mood 
Swings,  the  second  offering  by  Small  Sins, 
suggesting  that  bad  moods  might  just  be 
deadly.  This  local  band  is  the  vision  of  Thom- 
as D'Arcy,  who  weaves  dreamy  synth-pop 
soundscapes  through  a  folk  rock  foundation, 
while  playing  nearly  every  instrument  him- 
self. The  album's  title  is  an  apt  description,  as 
D'Arcy  rotates  between  playful  and  serious 
tunes,  making  each  song  seem  like  a  mood 
swing  in  and  of  itself.  The  slow,  sombre  jams 
too  often  descend  into  a  drowsy  monotony, 
and  Small  Sins  are  at  their  best  when  D'Arcy 
lets  the  keyboards  sparkle.  The  spectacular 
"It  Keeps  Me  On  My  Toes"  finds  him  hitting  epic  melodic  heights,  while  a  stomping  drum  line 
and  traditional  organ  and  banjo  combination  comprise  the  standout  "Morning  Face."  These 
and  other  highlights  make  Mood  Swings  a  solid  effort,  far  more  than  just  a  shot  in  the  dark, 
even  if  only  the  fast  songs  stop  you  dead. — RD 


Rating:  VVVvV 


The  Vulcan  Dub  Squad 

— Tfie  New  Designers  (Five  Deadly  Records) 

Let  me  begin  by  making  clear  that  The  Vul- 
can Dub  Squad  appear  to  have  very  little  to 
do  with  dub  music,  or  vulcans,  for  that  mat- 
ter. They  are  instead  a  throwback  to  the  for- 
ward-looking 1960s,  less  Yellow  Submarine 
and  more  That  Thing  You  Do!,  complete  with 
pomade-slick  hair  and  skinny-tied  suits.  For 
The  New  Designers,  they  took  creative  inspi- 
ration from  Expo  '67,  Montreal's  ill-fated  and 
largely  forgotten  vision  of  what  the  world 
could  be.  The  resulting  album  is  a  mixture 
of  '60s  influences,  like  the  Pink  Floyd  spacey 
vocal  harmonies  on  "Victoria,"  the  dirty  ga- 
rage swagger  of  the  Kinks  on  "jDie  Dief  Die!" 
and  the  pastoral  psychedelia  of  "Rial"  and  "It 
Could  Be."  The  album's  flaw  is  that  it  fails  to 

capture  the  melodic  emphasis  of  rock's  greatest  era,  before  distortion  really  got 
Take  a  quick  look  at  Wikipedia's  list  of  Billboard  Number  One  singles  of  the  1960s, 
choruses  are  the  only  missing  ingredient. — RD 
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Running  out  of  self-control 


Anna  Gayton 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Attempting  to  achieve  more  than  one  goal 
at  once — be  it  losing  weight,  studying  for 
exams,  quitting  smoking,  or  hitting  the 
gym— may  not  be  a  good  idea.  These 
tasks  require  self-control,  an  essential  but 
limited  resource. 

A  new  study  led  by  Dr.  Michael  Inzlicht, 
an  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough, 
explores  how  exercising  self-control  for 
too  long  depletes  the  brain.  Forty  stu- 
dents from  the  Scarborough  campus 
were  divided  into  two  groups  and  asked 
to  perform  two  unrelated  tasks  involving 
self-control.  For  the  first  task,  both  groups 
were  shown  the  same  two  movie  clips 
depicting  animals  in  distress  or  close  to 
death.  One  group  was  asked  to  suppress 
their  emotions  while  the  other  group  was 
instructed  only  to  watch  the  clips. 

Shortly  following  the  movie,  the  partic- 
ipants were  asked  to  perform  the  'Stroop 
task':  the  words  red  and  green  were  dis- 
played in  either  red  or  green  font.  Par- 
ticipants were  told  to  identify  the  font  co- 
lour, not  to  read  the  word  itself.  For  both 
tasks,  all  participants  wore  an  electrode 
cap  to  record  their  brain  activity  (EEG  or 
electroencephalographic  recording). 

The  study  found  that  participants  who 
suppressed  their  emotions  during  the 
first  task  performed  poorly  during  the 
second  task.  Additionally,  this  poor  per- 
formance corresponded  to  decreased 
brain  activity  in  the  cingular  cortex,  the 
part  of  the  brain  that  monitors  a  person's 
intention  to  achieve  a  goal. 

Inzlicht  explained,  "If  you  have  already 
used  self-control  in  a  previous  task,  then 
the  cingular  cortex  gets  tired.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you  then  try  to  eat  a  french  fry  it 
won't  tell  you  not  to."  Inzlicht  continued, 
"When  you  work  out  a  muscle  it  becomes 
tired.  It  will  be  tired  and  you  won't  be 


able  to  function  as  you  did  beforehand." 
When  the  cortex  is  worn-out,  it  cannot 
function  as  usual,  depleting  a  person's 
self-control  over,  for  example,  eating  that 
french  fry. 

Inzlicht  offered  a  take-home  message 
for  students.  "If  you're  studying  for  an 
exam  (for  example)  and  you're  a  smoker, 
it  wouldn't  be  the  best  idea  for  you  to 
try  to  quit  smoking  during  exam  period. 
It  is  difficult  to  stop  smoking  because  it 
requires  a  level  of  self-control,  as  does 
studying.  Self-control  is  limited,  so  when 
we  use  self-control  to  stop  smoking  it  will 
be  hard  to  study  for  our  exams." 

His  research  study,  entitled  "Running 
on  Empty:  Neural  Signals  for  Self-Control 
Failure"  appeared  in  the  November  2007 
issue  of  Psychological  Science. 

The  study  expands  on  previous  knowl- 
edge that  self-control  is  a  limited  and 
essential  resource.  Experiments  similar 
to  the  one  preformed  by  Inzlicht  deter- 
mined that  tasks  requiring  intentional 
and  controlled  actions  exhaust  this  cen- 
tral resource.  But  it  was  not  known  what 
brain  processes  were  involved  or  that 
the  cingular  cortex  is  always  active  and, 
therefore,  gets  tired. 

Further  research  may  look  into  the 
psychological  level  of  self-control.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  who  manages  to  achieve 
their  goals  is  likely  to  possess  intrinsic 
motivation.  Or,  it  may  look  more  closely 
at  the  cingular  cortex  of  the  brain  with  re- 
spect to  dopamine.  It  has  been  previously 
determined  that  the  cortex  is  responsive 
to  this  chemical,  a  hormone  that  is  often 
associated  with  feelings  of  enjoyment 
and  motivation. 

Pay  attention  to  the  things  that  mat- 
ter and  don't  waste  that  limited  self-con- 
trol on  pointless  goals.  Maybe  quitting 
smoking  would  be  a  good  start — but 
wait  until  January,  perhaps. 


'If  you're  studying  for 
an  exam  and  you're  a 
smoker,  it  wouldn't  be  the 
best  idea  for  you  to  try 
to  quit  smoking  during 
exam  period.' 


Chia:  More  than  just  a  growing  fad 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF 


Recently  U  of  T  researchers  discovered  that  eating  a 
certain  variety  of  grains  similar  to  the  variety  found  in 
Chia  Pets  significantly  reduces  the  risk  of  heart  disease 
in  individuals  with  Type  2  diabetes. 

In  a  research  study  by  U  of  T  nutritional  science  pro- 
fessor Vladimir  Vuksan,  he  discovered  while  working 
with  researchers  at  St.  Michael's  Hospital  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  whole-wheat  grain  chia  in  diets  helped  lower 
blood  pressure.  The  white  seed  variant,  trademarked 
under  the  name  Salba,  also  proved  useful  in  reducing 
the  formation  of  blood  clots  and  minor  inflammation 
throughout  the  body. 

All  the  individuals  involved  in  the  study  were  being 
treated  for  Type  2  diabetes  as  these  patients  are  at  high- 
er risk  for  heart  disease. 

Vuksan  sees  this  whole  grain  addressing  the  link  be- 
tween these  two  conditions:  "Salba  seems  to  possess  im- 
portant cardio-protective  properties  in  Type  2  diabetes 
[patients]  by  reducing  conventional  and  emerging  heart 
disease  risk  factors  that  are  associated  with  diabetes," 
he  told  the  U  of  T  Bulletin.  Vuksan  further  described  the 
findings  as  good  news  to  those  advocating  an  increase 
of  whole  grain  consumption  as  part  of  a  healthy  diet. 

Vuksan's  study,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  November  issue  of  Diabetes  Care,  was  one 
of  the  first  clinical  trials  looking  at  the  benefits  of  whole 
grains  in  their  ability  to  protect  individuals  at  high  risk 
of  getting  heart  disease. 

Whole  grain  food  products  have  long  been  found  to 
be  an  important  aspect  in  preventing  diseases  such 
as  diabetes  and  various  heart  conditions.  However,  a 
majority  of  grains  eaten  today  are  heavily  refined  and 


THAT  WASCALLY  HEART  DISEASE:  Salba,  a  variant  of  the 
grain  that  grows  in  Chia  Pets,  has  been  found  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  heart  disease  in  Type  2  diabetes  patients. 

therefore  lack  much  needed  omega-3  fatty  acids  and 
insoluble  fibre.  Since  chia  seeds  are  unrefined,  they 
have  important  nutrients  along  with  calcium,  iron, 
and  a  high  level  of  anti-oxidants.  Omega-3  has  been 
cited  as  especially  helpful  in  reducing  the  risk  of 
heart  disease  and  improving  circulation.  This  medi- 
cal claim  was  even  given  "qualified"  status  by  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  2004  following  much 
convincing  research. 


Chia  Salba  (Salvia  hispanica)  is  actually  an  ancient 
grain.  Its  cultivation  originated  in  Central  America,  a 
staple  food  of  the  Aztec  culture.  In  the  16th  century, 
Jesuits  noted  how  corn  and  beans  were  the  only  food 
other  than  chia  considered  more  critical  to  Aztec  cul- 
ture. In  fact,  nobility  and  the  priesthood  were  often 
paid  tribute  with  the  gift  of  chia  seeds. 

In  terms  of  food  applications,  chia  can  be  ground 
into  flour  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  wheat  flour  to 
make  baked  goods.  Chia  sprouts  can  be  eaten  in  salad 
in  the  same  way  as  bean  sprouts. 

While  the  white-seed  variety  called  Salba  is  current- 
ly grown  in  Peru,  a  country  with  ideal  climatic  condi- 
tions for  the  crop,  the  grain's  status  in  pop  culture  has 
long  since  existed. 

The  seed  is  actually  the  key  component  behind  Chia 
Pets,  the  iconic  clay  figures  that  sprout  when  watered. 
Popular  in  the  '80s  and  '90s  they  were  developed  by 
Joseph  Enterprises  Inc.  in  San  Francisco,  California 
and  quickly  became  a  fad,  helped  along  by  a  memo- 
rable if  somewhat  annoying  advertising  jingle  (ch-ch- 
chia!).  The  variety  of  shapes  even  include  characters 
like  Shrek,  Mr.  T  and  Homer  Simpson. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  species  of  seeds  used  in 
Chia  Pets  (Salvia  columbariae)  is  slightly  different  from 
the  edible  version  used  in  Vuksan's  study  (salvia  his- 
panica). The  seed's  name  actually  comes  from  "chian" 
the  Aztec  word  for  "oily"  -  which  would  explain  for  the 
grain's  high  amount  of  omega-3. 

So,  while  chia  is  great  for  your  health,  it  doesn't 
mean  you  should  start  chomping  your  Chia  Pet  now  in 
the  hopes  of  avoiding  coronary  disease.  Adding  more 
whole  grain  foods  to  your  diet  is  probably  a  better — 
and  tastier — solution.  Buying  salba  futures  might  not 
be  a  bad  idea,  either. 
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Shake  it  like  you  mean  it,  wuss 

Men  beware!  Your  handshake  technique 
is  no  longer  just  a  rumoured  indication 
of  masculinity.  A  new  study  indicates  an 
association  between  genetic  fitness  and 
grip  strength.  Hand  grip  strength  (HGS) 
is  an  inherited  trait,  as  genetics  deter- 
mines 65  per  cent  of  a  person's  HGS,  the 
other  35  per  cent  influenced  by  training 
and  nutrition.  In  the  past,  studies  have 
tied  a  strong  grip  to  both  greater  bone 
density  and  a  longer  life  span.  Evolution- 
ary psychologist  Gordon  Gallup  of  the 
University  at  Albany,  New  York  set  out  to 
investigate  if  HGS  points  to  sexual  and  so- 
cial behaviors.  Gallup  measured  the  grip 
strength  and  variables  of  physical  attrac- 
tiveness— shoulder-to-hip  ratio  for  men 
and  waist-to-hip  ratio  for  women — for  143 
undergraduate  students  from  the  univer- 
sity, who  were  also  surveyed  to  determine 
their  sexual  histories  and  bullying  partici- 
pation in  middle  and  high  school.  Gallup 
found  no  link  between  HGS  and  sexual 
history  or  social  behavior  in  women. 
However,  men  with  high  HGS  had  longer 
sexual  histories,  more  partners,  and  ex- 
hibited more  aggressive  behaviors  during 
high  school,  but  not  middle  school.  More 
sex  and  the  ability  to  compete  over  others 
are  attributes  of  high  reproductive  suc- 
cess. "Our  conclusion  is  that  hand-grip 
strength  is  an  honest  indicator  of  fitness," 
said  Gallup. 

Source:  ScienceNOW News  Brief 
—ANNA  GAYTON 

Using  the  smell  of  urine  to  pick 
up  females— and  succeeding 

The  way  mice  hook  up  with  each  other 
is  odd,  but  true.  A  recent  study  in  the 
journal  Current  Biology  found  that  mice 
sniff  each  other's  urine  to  identify  future 
mates.  In  the  past  it  was  believed  that 
mice  identify  each  other  using  a  group  of 
genes  called  the  major  histocompatibility 
complex  (MHC)  to  sort  out  unique  body 
scents.  MHC  is  a  set  of  genes  that  code  for 
proteins  residing  on  a  cell's  surface,  and 
facilitate  the  immune  system's  recognition 
of  foreign  substances.  It  was  believed  that 
the  freshness  of  a  male's  scent  was  how 
females  distinguished  between  dominant 
and  weaker  males.  However,  the  recent 
study  found  that  females  no  longer  use 
this  technique  to  identify  future  mates. 
Instead  they  use  a  special  set  of  proteins 
in  the  urine  to  recognize  their  partners. 
"These  major  urinary  proteins  (MUPs) 
act  like  a  'chemical  barcode'  of  individual 
identity,"  said  Jane  Hurst  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  the  lead  researcher  of  the 
study.  "Each  individual  has  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent set  of  proteins,  allowing  each  animal 
to  be  easily  recognized."  The  researchers 
hypothesize  that  other  animals  use  simi- 
lar techniques  of  urine  recognition  to  se- 
lect "good  sires  for  their  offspring." 
Source:  Live  Science 
—SNEHA  ABRAHAM 

The  ability  to  see  dead  people  is 
no\\\\B  Sixth  Sense 

Sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  smell,  and... 
electromagnetism?  Scientists  have  known 
since  the  late  1800s  that  some  organisms 
are  able  to  sense  changes  in  magnetic 
fields,  a  phenomenon  called  magnetore- 
ception.  For  instance,  attaching  a  magnet 
to  a  pigeon's  beak  disrupts  its  ability  to 
find  its  nest.  However,  scientists  cire  still 
at  odds  over  how  animals  use  the  mag- 
netic fields  to  their  advantage.  One  of  the 
competing  theories  is  the  hypothesized 
existence  of  a  discrete  sensory  orgcm 
capable  of  magnetoreception.  Another 
magnetoreception  theory  maintains  that 
neurons  become  sensitive  to  magnetic 
fields.  Some  animals  produce  magnetite, 
a  highly  magnetic  form  of  iron  oxide.  It 
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was  recently  shown  that  fish  incorporate 
these  tiny  magnets  into  neurons  wired  to 
the  brain,  and  could  potentially  use  them 
as  a  magnetite-based  biologiccd  compass. 
Some  scientists  believe  in  the  radical-pair 
model,  which  says  that  animals  use  a 
chemical  reaction  occurring  in  the  eye  to 
detect  magnetic  fields.  When  light  strikes 
a  chemical  called  cryptochrome,  it  pro- 


duces two  other  chemicals  that  differ  by 
the  presence  of  one  electron.  The  ratio  of 
these  two  new  chemiceils  depends  on  the 
orientation  of  the  organism  with  respect 
to  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  Researchers 
have  recently  begun  breeding  mice  that 
lack  cryptochrome,  in  the  hope  that  ob- 
serving how  these  mice  react  to  magnetic 
stimuli  will  provide  some  direction. 
Source:  Science 
—CHRIS  SMITH 
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Side-stepping  the  great 
stem  cell  debate 


An  important  discovery  regarding  stem  cells  gives  researchers  much 
needed  relief  from  the  intense  moral  debate  on  the  destruction  of  embryos 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Once  or  twice  a  year,  a  major  sci- 
entific breakthrough  appears  on 
the  front  page  of  the  major  newspa- 
pers. Not  coincidentally,  this  story 
is  usually  controversial.  Travelling 
through  the  messy  intersection  of 
science  and  society  is  hazardous — 
collisions  between  moralizers  and 
proponents  of  progress  are  com- 
mon, the  wreckage  likely  to  be  ugly. 

For  once,  the  tidings  from  the 
world  of  science  are  refreshingly 
distinct  from  the  norm.  Research- 
ers from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison announced  that  they 
genetically  modified  regular  skin 
cells  to  closely  resembAle  embry- 
onic stem  cells.  The  incredible  part 
is  that  they  did  so  without  destroy- 
ing an  embryo  or  using  egg  human 
cells.  In  one  swift  move,  the  entire 
stem  cell  debate  may  have  become 
a  moot  point. 

Heat  from  the  religious  right  in  the 
United  States — led  by  their  uncharis- 
matic  mega-leader  George  Bush — 
has  increased  since  the  end  of  the 
Clinton  years.  Numerous  vetoes  on 
bills  for  federal  funding  for  stem  cell 
research  and  increasing  money  for 
private  stem  cell  research  have  fu- 
eled the  slow-burn  ethical  debate. 
Bush  repeatedly  denied  researchers 
the  permission  to  destroy  already- 
made  human  embryos  from  fertility 
clinics.  In  one  corner  of  the  ring,  pro- 
life  groups  backed  by  the  supposed 
word  of  God.  In  the  other,  scientists 
pursuing  what  could  very  well  be 
the  most  important  breakthrough  in 
medicine:  harnessing  the  power  of 
stem  cells  to  cure  diseases. 

This  new  discovery  may  lead  to  a 


cancellation  of  the  bout.  With  em- 
bryos no  longer  being  destroyed, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  other  faiths 
will  have  no  reason  to  oppose  stem 
cell  research.  Where  there  is  no 
body,  there  is  no  crime. 

Before  this  latest  breakthrough,  a 
technique  called  "therapeutic  clon- 
ing" was  used  to  create  specialized 
stem  cells  from  normal  cells.  The  pro- 
cess requires  that  the  cells  be  grown 
inside  an  embryo,  which  is  destroyed 
after  the  stem  cells  are  retrieved.  The 
destruction  of  that  potential  life  irked 
religious  groups  and  led  to  religions 
(including  the  politically  potent  Cath- 
olic Church)  adopting  anti-stem  cell 
research  stances. 

Using  a  mix  of  four  different  genes, 
the  two  research  teams  involved  in 
the  work,  from  the  U.S.  and  Japan, 
forced  regular  skin  cells  to  show 
characteristics  similar  to  embry- 
onic stem  cells.  Termed  pluripotent 
stem  cells,  embryo-derived  stem 
cells  have  the  unique  ability  to  spe- 
cialize and  transform  into  any  of  the 
over  200  cells  types  present  in  the 
human  body.  The  first  initial  divi- 
sions of  an  embryo  are  these  cells: 
they  have  to  be  adaptable  to  create 
the  multitude  of  complex  structures 
in  the  human  body. 

An  analogy  made  by  Dr.  Robert 
Lanza  is  particularly  apt.  He  de- 
scribes the  research  as  figuring  out 
how  to  make  gold  from  lead.  For  mod- 
ern-day alchemists  toiling  in  cellular 
research  labs  across  the  world,  this 
discovery  is  the  Holy  Grail. 

With  groundbreaking  research, 
there  are  always  caveats.  In  this 
case,  the  research  is  by  no  means 
certain  in  its  conclusions.  It  is  a  baby 
step  in  the  long  road  to  potentially 
using  stem  cells  to  fight  the  variety 


of  diseases  that  plague  the  Earth. 
The  two  teams  needed  to  use  a  ret- 
rovirus to  transport  genes  to  their 
proper  locations.  IVIanipulating  a 
cell's  DNA  this  way  could  lead  to 
the  development  of  cancer — a  case 
of  one  step  forward  and  two  steps 
back.  So  while  these  cells  are  not 
yet  used  to  treat  disease,  they  repre- 
sent a  monumental  step  forward  in 
the  realm  of  science,  perhaps  com- 
parable to  something  like  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity. 

Perhaps  most  incredible  is  how 
simple  it  is  to  replicate  this  new  re- 
search. James  Thomson,  a  stem  cell 
research  pioneer  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison,  put  the 
idea  in  certain  terms:  "Thousands  of 
labs  in  the  United  States  can  do  this, 
basically  tomorrow." 

The  study  from  Kyoto  University 
headed  by  Dr.  Shinya  Yamanaka  ap- 
pears in  Cell  magazine.  The  Ameri- 
can research,  led  by  Junying  Yu, 
is  published  in  Science  magazine. 
The  replication  of  similar  results  by 
both  teams  is  an  extremely  positive 
sign  that  research  is  headed  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  typical  hyperbole  of  major 
newspaperss  claims  that  we  are 
on  the  cusp  of  a  great  new  age  for 
medicine  can  be  forgiven.  Results 
of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
are  heralding  an  important  fact: 
scientific  research  is  clearing  the 
moral  and  ethical  hurdles  in  its 
path  and  uncovering  new  ground 
at  a  breakneck  pace.  Scientists 
are  raising  their  beakers  the  world 
over.  There  is  much  joy  in  this  birth 
announcement — these  new  find- 
ings will  make  stem  cell  research 
an  infinitely  easier  pursuit  and  we 
are  all  the  better  for  it. 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


This  prickly  character  is  on  display  in  the  new  J.F  Driscoll  Stair  of  Wonders  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  A  decapod  crustacean 
(species  unknown),  the  spikes  on  its  tough  exoskeleton  have  evolved  over  time  as  a  defence  against  predators. 
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Grey  Cup  preview 

Winnipeg  and  Saskatchewan  prepare  to  clash  in  CFL  final  this  weekend 


Erika  Gilbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


This  year's  Grey  Cup  match-up  a  disap- 
pointment for  Toronto  football  fans.  The 
East  Division-leading  Argonauts  bowed 
out  in  the  East  Division  final,  failing  to  ad- 
vance to  the  first  Grey  Cup  held  in  the  city 
since  1992.  After  Argos  linebacker  Kevin 
Eiben  declared  that  the  Winnipeg  Blue 
Bombers  would  not  score  more  than  10 
points  against  his  team,  it  was  the  Boat- 
men who  failed  to  put  up  a  double-digit 
score  as  Winnipeg  took  the  game  19-9. 

The  2007  CFL  season  may  not  finish 
with  the  happy  ending  Torontonians  were 
hoping  for,  but  there's  no  shortage  of 
suspense  as  the  East's  Bombers  and  the 
West  Division  champion  Saskatchewan 
Roughriders  prepare  for  Sunday's  kickoff. 
This  will  be  the  two  prairie  teams'  first 
Grey  Cup  meeting,  and  will  end  the  long 
championship  draught  for  one  of  them. 
Loyal  and  long-suffering  Rider  fans  have 
not  had  a  championship  team  since  the 
1989  Grey  Cup,  also  held  in  Toronto's  Sky 
Dome  (now  the  Rogers  Centre),  when  cur- 
rent head  coach  Kent  Austin  was  their 
quarterback.  The  Bombers  have  not  fared 
much  better,  their  last  victory  dating  back 
to  1990.  Winnipeg  kicker  Troy  Westwood 
added  some  nastiness  to  the  rivalry  when 
he  called  Saskatchewan  fans  "a  bunch  of 
banjo-pickin'  inbreds"  earlier  this  season. 
Although  Riders  fans  seem  to  have  taken 
the  insult  in  stride,  even  embraceding 
their  new  nickname,  they  would  surely 
enjoy  taking  revenge  on  the  field. 

The  Roughriders'  12-6-0  regular  season 
record  was  good  for  second  place  in  the 
West  and  earned  them  their  first  home 
playoff  game  since  1988,  a  26-24  West 
Semifinal  victory  over  the  Calgary  Stam- 
peders.  The  CFL-leading  B.C.  Lions,  who 


put  together  a  14-3-1  record— the  best  in 
the  franchise's  history — were  the  favou- 
rites to  win  the  West  Division  final,  but 
the  Roughriders  upset  the  Lions  26-17  by 
capitalizing  on  B.C.'s  turnovers. 

Saskatchewan's  success  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  West  Division  nominee 
for  CFL  Most  Outstanding  Player,  quarter- 
back Kerry  Joseph.  Joseph  was  third  in 
the  league  in  passing  yards,  touchdown 
passes,  and  efficiency  rating— 4,002,  24 
and  97.1,  respectively- and  his  737  rush- 
ing yards  led  all  quarterbacks.  The  Rid- 
ers' QB  also  rushed  for  13  touchdowns, 
placing  him  third  among  all  CFL  players 
in  total  points,  and  he  threw  only  eight 
interceptions  in  17  regular  season  games. 
Wide  receivers  D.J.  Flick  and  Andy  Fantuz, 
who  finished  1-2  on  the  team  in  receiving 
yards  and  touchdowns,  will  have  to  step 
up  to  compensate  for  injuries  to  wide  re- 
ceiver Matt  Dominguez  and  running  back 
Wes  Gates,  who  was  enjoying  a  career  sea- 
son and  finished  fourth  in  league  rushing. 
Rush  end  Fred  Perry,  who  led  the  team  in 
sacks,  fumble  recoveries,  and  defensive 
tackles,  will  need  to  play  a  solid  game  for 
the  Saskatchewan  defence.  In  addition 
to  Fred  Perry,  the  Riders'  defence  boasts 
three  other  all-stars  in  linebackers  Reggie 
Hunt,  Otis  Floyd  and  Maurice  Lloyd  and 
cornerback  James  Johnson,  the  only  West- 
ern all-stcU'S  not  selected  from  the  Lions. 

The  Bombers  held  first  place  in  the  East 
for  much  of  the  regular  season  but  strug- 
gled near  the  end,  dropping  four  of  six  late 
in  the  season.  The  Argos  leapfrogged  over 
Winnipeg  by  defeating  the  Bombers  in  the 
second-last  game.  In  the  East  Semifinal, 
Winnipeg  beat  the  Montreal  Alouettes 
by  a  score  of  24-22.  The  Alouettes  lost 
veteran  QB  Anthony  Calvillo,  who  left  the 
team  to  be  with  his  wife  after  she  was  di- 
agnosed with  cancer.  In  the  East  Division 


final  against  the  hometown  Argos,  Winni- 
peg managed  to  break  through  the  solid 
Toronto  defense — ^which  allowed  only  336 
points  in  the  regular  season  and  was  the 
major  reason  for  the  team's  10-1  record 
down  the  stretch — to  win  the  game  19-9, 
as  Toronto's  offence  and  once-strong  spe- 
cial teams  also  fell  flat. 

A  Riders-Bombers  final  was  poised 
to  be  a  match-up  of  the  East  and  West 
nominees  for  Most  Outstanding  Player, 
with  Joseph  taking  to  the  field  against 
Winnipeg  QB  Kevin  Glenn,  but  instead 
the  Bombers  will  be  forced  to  go  with 
sophomore  backup  Ryan  Dinwiddle. 
Eiben  fell  even  further  out  of  favour 
with  Winnipeg  fans  when  he  fell  on 
Glenn's  arm  and  broke  it  while  pounc- 
ing on  a  loose  ball  during  the  East  Di- 
vision final.  Glenn's  5,114  passing  yards 
led  the  league  and  his  25  TD  passes 
were  good  for  second.  Dinwiddle  has 
little  CFL  experience,  but  didn't  show 
it  when  he  replaced  Glenn  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  East  final,  going  4-4  for 
80  yards.  In  his  college  days,  Dinwid- 
dle set  a  Boise  State  record  for  passing 
yards,  passing  efficiency  and  TDs,  and 
his  impressive  168.9  efficiency  rating 
is  an  NCAA  record.  Adjusting  to  a  new 
QB  in  such  an  important  game  will  be 
a  challenge,  but  Dinwiddle  could  prove 
to  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  Bombers 
fans,  and  the  team  will  be  motivated  to 
win  for  their  injured  QB. 

The  Blue  Bombers  led  the  East  in 
CFL  all-star  selections  with  10,  7  on  of- 
fence and  3  on  defence.  Running  back 
Charles  Roberts  and  wide  receiver 
Terrence  Edwards  are  key  pieces  of 
the  Winnipeg  offence.  Roberts  finished 
second  in  the  league  in  rushing  yards 
and  touchdowns — 1379  and  16,  respec- 
tively— despite  missing  the  final  two 


GREY  CUP  TOUCHES  DOWN  IN  TORONTO:  Winnipeg  will  look  to  win  one  more  game  at  the  Rogers  Centre 
in  Sunday's  CFL  final.  The  Blue  Bombers  defeated  the  Argonauts  there  last  week  in  the  semi-final 


games  of  the  season  with  a  bruised 
thigh.  His  16  rushing  TDs  mark  the 
third-highest  total  in  CFL  history.  Ed- 
wards was  second  in  receiving  yards 
with  1280,  and  caught  nine  TD  passes. 

Winnipeg  ended  the  regular  season 
third  in  the  CFL  in  QB  sacks,  led  by 
rush  end  Tom  Canada  with  a  team-best 
12.  Tackle  Doug  Brown,  linebacker  Bar- 
rin  Simpson,  and  safety  Kyries  Hebert 
(who  was  particularly  effective  in  stop- 
ping Toronto's  receivers  in  the  East  Di- 
vision final)  are  the  other  cogs  in  the 
Winnipeg  defence. 

This  Grey  Cup  game  is  of  particular 
importance  to  Winnipeg  slotback  Milt 
Stegall,  who  would  like  to  add  ring  to 
his  impressive  resume  as  he  is  likely  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  13- 
year  veteran  broke  the  CFL  touchdown 
record  earlier  this  season  and  is  sec- 
ond in  career  receiving  yards,  but  has 
yet  to  win  the  Grey  Cup. 

Saskatchewan  and  Winnipeg  met 


twice  in  September,  each  taking  away 
a  victory,  although  Winnipeg  held  a 
60-46  advantage  in  scoring.  Playing 
away  from  home  would  be  an  issue 
for  the  Bombers,  who  went  3-5-1  on 
the  road  in  the  regular  season,  while 
Saskatchewan  finished  6-3-0  at  home 
and  away.  The  Riders  hold  a  489  (be- 
hind only  B.C.)  to  415  advantage  in 
regular  season  points  scored,  while 
Winnipeg  holds  a  slight  383-404  edge 
in  points  allowed.  While  both  teams 
finished  second  in  their  division,  Sas- 
katchewan's record  was  better  than 
the  East-leading  Argos'.  Saskatchewan 
led  the  league  in  rushing  touchdowns 
and  Winnipeg  allowed  the  fewest,  so 
it  should  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
two  stack  up.  Most  prognosticators 
seem  to  be  predicting  a  Saskatchewan 
victory,  but  with  injuries  to  key  play- 
ers on  both  sides  and  a  slight  head-to- 
head  advantage  for  the  Bombers,  the 
game  is  still  up  for  grabs. 


//SPORTS  IN  BRIEF] 


Badminton 

The  Varsity  Blues  Badminton  team  cap- 
tured the  OUA  bronze  medal  after  they 
came  back  and  won  six  straight  matches 
to  beat  the  Ryerson  Rams  9-4  on  Satur- 
day, November  17.  The  Blues  had  a  rough 
start  losing  the  first  three  matches,  but 
Jesse  Assing  turned  things  around  win- 
ning 21-7  and  21-9  over  Jason  Wan.  Mike 
Lawler  and  Anne  Katrin  Roesler  followed 
with  victories  to  even  the  singles  match- 
es. The  Blues  dominated  the  doubles, 
winning  six  straight  matches.  Shilin  and 
Caroline  Cheung  defeated  Ryerson's  top 
doubles  pairing  21-2,  21-4,  and  Nock  and 
Shirley  Lin  beat  the  number  two  team  21- 
1,  21-1.  Mixed  doubles  preserved  the  9-4 
victory  and  the  bronze  medal  as  Lam  and 
Cheung  won  against  the  powerful  duo  of 
Andy  Yip  and  Cara  Cheung  21-15, 21-18. 


Swimming 


The  Blues  won  the  seventh  annual  Camp- 
bell Division  Swim  Championships  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  After  the 
first  day  of  competition,  the  Blues  held  a 
24-point  lead  over  the  Western  Mustangs, 
but  had  a  superb  second  day  winning  by 
almost  200  points.  Stefan  Kalaba  (100  and 
200  backstroke),  third-year  swimmer  Ser- 
gui  Bagrianski  (50  and  100  butterfiy),  and 
fourth-year  swimmer  Brittney  Scott  (100 
and  200  butterfly)  were  all  double-event 
winners  in  the  Campbell  Division.  Cam 


Cummings,  Josh  Berry,  Poppy  Ruksys, 
Kristin  Mcllroy,  and  Nathalie  LaCoste 
were  all  solo  event  winners.  The  Blues 
next  host  third-ranked  Laval  on  Thurs- 
day, November  22. 

Women's  Volleyball 

The  Blues  split  their  weekend  games, 
beating  the  Guelph  Gryphons  on  Satur- 
day 3-0  (25-14, 25-18, 25-20)  and  losing  to 
the  McMaster  Marauders  on  Sunday  3-1 
(24-26,  25-23,  22-25,  22-25),  With  this  the 
Blues  remain  atop  of  the  OUA  East  stand- 
ings with  a  7-2  record.  Against  Guelph, 
middle  hitter  Caley  Venn  led  with  12  kills, 
and  Ellen  Zaiecki  had  nine  kills  and  two 
service  aces.  Setter  Kathleen  Mahannah 
had  36  assists.  The  Blues  lost  a  close 
game  to  Mac.  Miguel  led  Blues  attackers 
with  11  kills,  Zaiecki  had  10,  and  middle 
hitters  Valjas  and  Venn  had  nine  each. 
The  Blues  host  the  Laurier  Golden  Hawks 
on  Saturday  and  the  Waterloo  Warriors 
on  Sunday.  Both  games  are  at  the  Athletic 
Center  at  3  p.m. 


Women's  Hockey 


Eight  different  Blues  skaters  scored  as 
Toronto  dismantled  the  York  Lions  8-1  at 
Minor  Hockey  Night  at  Varsity  Arena  on 
Saturday.  The  Blues  had  strong  specialty 
teams,  netting  five  power  play  goals,  a 
short-handed  marker,  and  only  allowed 
one  York  power  play  goal,  being  down 
two  skaters.  Jill  Clark  opened  the  scoring 


for  Toronto  at  3:40  of  the  first  period  on 
a  deflected  shot.  After  Amanda  Fawns 
made  it  6-0  Toronto  at  the  10:17  mark  of 
the  second,  York  pulled  goaltender  Syd- 
ney McMurter  for  Megan  Slumskie.  York 
broke  the  shutout  seven  minutes  into  the 
third  on  a  two-skater  advantage.  Toronto 
countered  with  a  short-handed  break- 
away goal  by  Janine  Davies.  The  Blues 
had  three  players  with  three  points:  Da- 
vies  and  Foster  with  one  goal  and  two 
assists,  while  Lyndsey  Ryan  had  three 
assists.  The  Blues  return  to  Varsity  Arena 
Saturday  to  host  the  Waterloo  Warriors  at 
4  p.m. 


Men's  Volleyball 


The  Blues  dropped  two  close  games  this 
weekend  to  conference  leaders  McMaster 
Marauders  3-0  (25-14,  25-14,  25-13)  and 
the  Guelph  Gryphons  3-1  (25-20,  26-28, 
25-11,  25-23).  Against  the  Gryphons,  the 
Blues  kept  the  first  game  close  but  lost 
25-20,  and  won  the  second  in  extra  points 
28-26.  However,  the  Blues  lost  momen- 
tum in  the  third  game,  only  scoring  11 
points,  and  played  well  in  the  fourth  and 
final  game,  losing  a  close  one  25-23.  On 
Sunday  the  Blues  were  unable  to  score 
more  than  14  points  in  any  set  and  were 
swept  by  the  OUA-leading  Marauders  3-0. 
The  Blues  kept  close  with  31  kills  to  the 
Marauders'  37,  but  committed  20  errors 
to  McMaster's  four.  Steven  Kung  contin- 
ued his  strong  offensive  play  with  18  digs 
against  Guelph  and  11  against  McMaster, 


as  well  as  strong  defensive  play,  leading 
the  team  with  11  digs  on  Saturday  and 
six  on  Sunday.  The  Blues  host  the  Laurier 
Golden  Hawks  this  Saturday  and  the  Wa- 
terloo Warriors  on  Sunday.  Both  games 
are  at  1  p.m. 

Women's  Basketball 

The  Blues  pulled  off  a  74-65  overtime  win 
over  host  Lakehead  Thunderwolves,  but 
were  unable  to  keep  their  perfect  record 
intact,  as  they  lost  to  the  McMaster  Ma- 
rauders 66-58  on  Saturday.  The  Thunder- 
wolves  had  momentum  and  a  slight  lead 
for  three  quarters,  but  the  fourth  was 
back  and  forth,  with  the  lead  constantly 
changing.  Lakehead's  Tasia  McKenna  put 
the  Thunderwolves  ahead  59-57  with  a 
minute  left  in  regulation,  but  Laila  Bel- 
lony  answered  with  a  bucket  to  tie  the 
game  at  59.  Neither  team  could  capitalize 
on  their  final  rush,  sending  the  game  into 
overtime,  where  the  Blues  outscored  the 
Wolves  15-6.  Alaine  Hutton  led  all  scores 
with  24  points  and  had  a  great  defensive 
game  with  eight  steals.  Christine  Cho  had 
a  game-high  11  rebounds.  The  Blues  lost 
a  close  one  Saturday  against  McMaster 
despite  double-doubles  from  Cho  and 
Van  Leeuwen.  Cho  had  a  team-high  15 
points  and  11  boards,  and  Van  Leeuwen 
had  11  points  and  a  team-high  12  boards. 
McMaster  was  led  by  OUA  star  Chiara 
Rocca  with  a  game-high  18  points  and 
10  boards.  The  Blues  remain  second  in 
the  OUA  East  with  a  5-1  record,  with  Mc- 


Master and  York  as  the  only  undefeated 
teams  left.  The  Blues  will  travel  to  play 
the  Guelph  Gryphons  (2-4)  on  Friday  and 
the  Brock  Badgers  (2-4)  on  Saturday. 

Men's  Basketball 

The  number  nine  Varsity  Blues  remain 
atop  the  OUA  East  division  with  an  un- 
beaten record  of  4-0  after  defeating  the 
Lakehead  Thunderwolves  71-58  in  Thun- 
der Bay  on  Friday,  and  the  McMaster  Ma- 
rauders 77-60  on  Saturday.  The  Wolves 
had  a  fast  start  with  a  27-24  lead  early  in 
the  second  quarter,  but  the  Blues  had  a 
balanced  scoring  attack  to  remain  close 
and  take  a  32-29  lead  into  halftime.  The 
Blues  outscored  the  Wolves  25-14  in  the 
fourth  quarter  due  to  consistent  shoot- 
ing and  defence.  Michael  DeGiorgio  led 
the  way  with  17  points,  seven  rebounds 
and  six  assists.  In  the  second  half  against 
Mac,  strong  shooting  broke  the  tight  con- 
test for  a  77-60  Blues  victory.  McMaster 
went  into  the  half  up  29-27,  but  the  Blues 
went  on  a  23-4  run  in  the  third  taking  a 
60-41  lead  with  10  minutes  left.  U  of  T  shot 
60  per  cent  from  the  field  in  the  second 
half,  including  67  per  cent  from  beyond 
the  arc  and  a  perfect  8-8  on  the  free- 
throw  line.  Rob  Paris  led  with  16  points, 
while  Nick  Magalas  came  off  the  bench 
with  14  points.  The  Blues  travel  to  face 
the  Guelph  Gryphons  on  Friday  and  the 
Brock  Badgers  on  Saturday. 

—ALL  BRIEFS  BY  BRIAN  O'NEILL 
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Trade  talk  heats  up  prior  to  winter  meetings 

Baseball  general  managers  prepare  to  meet  in  Nashville  for  the  annual  trade  test 


Steven  Loung 


With  the  annual  Major  League  Baseball  winter 
meetings  only  two  short  weeks  away,  what  bet- 
ter time  to  start  talking  about  the  hot  rumours 
that  circulate  around  baseball?  Forget  Barry 
Bonds  and  the  controversy  surrounding  his 
indictment.  We're  interested  in  stories  about 
those  big-time  free  agents,  potential  trades,  and 
re-signings,  and  how  they  will  affect  what  hap- 
pens on  the  field. 

New  Yorit  Yankees 

Any  discussion  about  spending  money  during 
the  baseball  off-season  begins  with  the  evil  em- 
pire, the  New  York  Yankees.  Right  now  the  big- 
gest name  in  Yankeeland  is  Alex  Rodriguez.  It 
did  not  sit  well  with  fans,  reporters,  and  owners 
when  A-Rod  and  agent  Scott  Boras  tried  to  make 
themselves  bigger  than  the  World  Series  by  an- 
nouncing during  game  four,  a  series-clinching 
game,  that  A-Rod  is  opting  out  of  his  contract. 
General  managers  have  called  Boras'  market- 
ing of  A-Rod  at  $30  million  a  season  a  ridiculous 
bluff,  as  talks  between  Boras  and  any  team  in- 
terested in  A-Rod's  services  have  ceased. 
That's  why  A-Rod  sat  down  with  the  Yankees 
about  signing  a  deal  to  stay  in  the  Bronx.  The 
result  ended  in  another  record-breaking  deal 
for  the  recently  announced  MVP,  now  signed 
with  the  Yankees  for  $275  million  over  10 
years.  New  York  has  retained  the  services  of 
arguably  the  best  player  in  baseball,  a  man 
that,  in  the  long  term,  will  be  box  office  gold, 
a  likely  home  run  king. 


PHILLY  SEEKING  GREENER  PASTURES:  Former  Philadelphia 
centre  feilder  Aaron  Rowand  will  look  to  cash  on  a  career 
year.  Rowand  hit  .309  with  27  HRs  and  89  RBIs  this  past 
season — his  second  with  the  Phillies. 

Boston  Red  Sox 

The  other  big  spender  during  the  off  season,  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  was  able  to  lock  up  its  big-time 
third  baseman,  World  Series  MVP  Mike  Lowell, 
for  $37.5  million  over  three  years.  This  may  not 
be  good  news  for  fans.  Lowell,  while  very  talent- 


ed, tends  to  perform  only  in  a  contract  year.  This 
same  trend  has  followed  him  on  his  way  to  Bos- 
ton. Lowell's  numbers  last  year  were  pretty  good, 
but  they're  nothing  like  the  astronomical  figures 
he  was  putting  up  this  year — while  in  a  contract. 
Red  Sox  fans,  be  wary.  Mike  Lowell  may  not  be  as 
great  as  you  think  he  is. 

Centre  of  attention 

There  is  an  even  more  intriguing  race  going  on 
between  multiple  teams  for  three  big  centre  field- 
ers up  for  grabs  this  off-season:  Andrew  Jones, 
Torii  Hunter,  and  Aaron  Rowand.  The  Dodgers 
are  rumoured  to  be  looking  at  all  three  since  the 
team  is  looking  to  upgrade  Juan  Pierre  in  centre. 
In  all  likelihood  the  Dodgers  won't  be  able  to  go 
after  Hunter,  since  it  seems  he  has  his  mind  set 
on  Texas.  Hunter  has  gone  and  met  with  Rangers 
owner  Tom  Hicks,  now  both  sides  must  come  to 
an  agreement. 

Blue  Jays  flying  below  the  radar 

How  does  all  this  bodefor  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays? 
Well,  given  how  we  just  picked  up  utility  infielder 
Marco  Scutaro  from  the  A's  for  two  pitching  pros- 
pects, it  seems  like  the  Jays  won't  be  making 
much  noise  at  the  winter  meetings. 


Orlando  heads  to  Chicago 

In  an  extremely  puzzling  move,  the  LA  Angels 
have  traded  star  shortstop  Orlando  Cabrera  to 


the  Chicago  White  Sox  for  starter  Jon  Garland. 
It's  a  questionable  move  on  the  Angels'  part  be- 
cause Orlando  Cabrera  is  a  top  tier  shortstop  in 
the  league,  and  Jon  Garland  is  considered  only 
a  solid  starter  at  best.  So  it  would  seem  that  the 
White  Sox  got  away  with  a  steal. 


Big  fish  being  dangled 


In  trade  rumours  there  is  one  name  that  keeps 
popping  up,  Miguel  Cabrera.  The  24-year-old 
third  baseman  seems  to  be  priced  out  of  the  Mar- 
lins' reach.  Thus,  the  Marlins  are  doing  what  they 
always  do,  putting  their  best  guys  up  for  sale  for 
young  prospects.  As  Alex  Rodriguez  and  Mike 
Lowell  are  now  locked  up  with  their  respective 
teams,  Cabrera  is  far  and  away  the  best  option 
available  at  third.  A  reported  eight  teams  are 
hunting  Cabrera,  with  the  Angels  and  Dodgers  as 
front  runners. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE' 


To  follow  the  progress  of  the 
men's  basketball  team  this 
season  check  out  Rob  Paris'  blog 
journal  Full  court  press  online  at 

www.thev^r 
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TABU  OF  CONTBfTS  CONTRIBUTORS 


3  77/f  l««S/7ySOUNDSOFF:Theeditor0ls1affof\our 

favourite  campus  newspaper  get  holy 

4  CHOOSE  YOUR  OWN  REUGION:  Having  a  crias  of  laWi? 
Tfis  fiandv  flow-chart  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  believe  in 

5  SCIENCE  VS.  REUGION:  ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN 

chroncles  their  on-again,  off-again  rebtionship 

6  SHIKSAS&  SHEIKS:  ALEX  MOLOTKOW 

investigates  interfaith  couples  and  their  unlike^  chemistiv 

7  SOL  GOES  TO  ISRAEL:  A  photo  essay  of  the  Ho^  Land 
from  bullet  holes  on  the  Wailing  Wall  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  SOL  ISRAEL 


8  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SCIENTOLOGY:  An  in  depth 
by  JADE  COLBERT.  Lean  the  gory  details  on  this  shady 
organization,  Culff'  Religion'?  You  decide 


10  THIS  IS  WHAT  RELIGION  LOOKS  UKE:  Four  U  of  T 
students  shed  light  on  ttieir  faltii.  See  what  tfiey  had  to  say  in 
our  centerfold  spread,  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN, 
COMPILED  BY  DAN  RIOS 

12  ROLLING  THE  DICE:  An  analysis  of  the  origins  of  life. 
From  objective  fact  to  immaterial  intelligent  design, 
ANDREA  YEOMANS  covers  the  debate 

13  STARTING  HRES  WHERE  THERE  SHOULD  BE  NONE: 

A  personal  journey  of  discovery  as  DAN  RIOS 
searches  his  soul  for  tiie  answers  of  evolution  and  faitii 

14  IS  AMERICA  READY  FOR  AN  ATHEIST  PRESIDENT? 

AVIVA  GERMAN  ponders  Demoaats,  Republicans,  and  religion 

15  REUGION  DOESNT  KILL  PEOPLE,  PEOPLE  KILL 
PEOPLE:  Asking  a  question  witii  no  clear  answer,  BEN  SPURR 
wondas  whether  religion  does  more  harm  tiian  good 

16  MAKE  ME  ONE  WITH  EVERYTHING: 

SEBASTIAN  GUSHING  recounts  his  dealings  with  fast-food  in  the  land 
of  sacred  caws— a  quckly  growing  market  for  ti'anchise  food  outiets 

20  GOD  ONLY  KNOWS  WHAT  I'D  BE  WITHOUT  YOU: 

WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY 

brushes  up  on  Jewish  a  capella  with  blogger  Eric  Steiner 


24  REUGION  AS  A  BRAND:  An  origin^ 

by  TYLER  DIAS 


"My  parents  are  agnostic,  but  as  a  kid  I  decided,  out  of  nowhere,  to  become  a  Christian. 
It  made  my  parents  really  uncomfortable  and  they  refused  to  take  me  to  church,  so  I 
came  up  with  my  own  set  of  rituals,  including  praying  to  'God  and  Jesus  Christ'  nightly 
and  repeatedly  kissing  the  Bible,  which  I  never  read  (and  only  owned  because  a  few 
years  earlier  I  had  asked  for  one  to  'ward  off  vampires')"  admits  ALEX  MOLOTKOW, 
who  uncovered  sex  and  religion  for  us  on  page  six. 

The  fourth-year  English  and  Philosophy  Specialist  admits  it  was  an  especially  intriguing 
subject.  "The  rough  draft  was  much,  much  longer. .  .1  couldn't  stop  taking  notes!" 

Alex  Molotkow  is  an  associate  editor  for  Exclaim!  and  has  written  for  EYE,  This  Magazine, 
and  The  Varsity. 


"It's  easy  enough  to  respect  science  and  religion  when  they're  not  stepping  on  each  other's  toes, 
but  I  was  looking  specifically  at  when  they  were,"  says  Varsity  nem  editor  (and  English  major) 
ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN,  who  drew  a  thrilling  dichotomy  between  the  two  on  page  five. 

"My  dad  studies  human  evolution,  my  mom  archaeology.  As  a  kid,  I  thought  that  when  you  died 
you  went  to  a  museum  (it  seemed  logical  enough:  where  else  are  they  going  to  study  you?).  It 
wasn't  till  I  was  16  and  living  in  Germany  that  I  started  to  think  religion  was  anything  other  than  an 
oppressive  pack  of  damn  lies — that  it,  in  fact,  sometimes  deals  with  the  complexity  of  life  in  ways 
science  can't  even  begin  to.  At  the  very  least,  the  idea  of  god  is  a  useful,  if  somewhat  vague, 
notion  that  a  lot  of  people  hit  upon  independently  and  use  to  understand  (or  kill)  each  other." 

Andre  would  like  to  promote  his  experimental  rock  and  copy-editing  trio,  the  Bovee-Begun- 
Colbert-Bao  semicolon-free  hyphenate.  The  music  is  site-specific  and  appropriates  classical 
forms  of  arguments  about  grammar  as  well  as  obscene  remarks  delivered  in  the  traditional 
manner.  They  have  not,  to  date,  recorded  any  songs. 


SOL  ISRAEL,  a  recent  graduate  in  Criminology  and  English,  is  spending  his  first  year 
after  graduation  volunteering  in  the  Levant,  learning  firsthand  about  Israeli  culture,  and 
chronicling  his  experiences  through  writing  and  photography.  Sol's  travel  blog  can  be 
found  at  solisrael.blogspot.com 


A  recent  graduate  of  OCAD  in  illustration,  Scarborough  native 

TYLER  BIAS  drew  our  back  page  essay  (see  "Religion  as  a  brand",  page  24). 

"It  was  fun  relating  the  abundant  supply  of  religions  to  the  different  flavors 
of  soda  pop,"  remarks  Dias.  "I  always  thought  it  was  funny  that  religions  all 
believe  in  basically  the  same  thing,  but  try  to  differentiate  themselves  in  the 
smallest  of  ways,  instead  of  just  admitting  their  similarities." 

How  does  Dias  view  religion?  "Growing  up  Catholic,  religion  was  basically  just 
a  bunch  of  rules  and  regulations  and  if  I  didn't  follow  them,  Id  go  to  hell." 

You  can  view  Tyler's  work  at  tylerdias.com. 
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The  Vai^itysamds  off! 

When  it  comes  speaking  their  minds,  l/ars/Q/ staffers  tend  to  be  loud  and  proud,  We  quizzed  our  editors  about  their 
religious  beliefs  (fun  fact;  two  out  of  four  English  Specialists  don't  believe  in  God!)  in  this  informal  survey 


Have  you  ever  had  a  religious  experience? 

•  Dude,  I  have  spiritual  experiences  all  the  time. 

•  As  an  undergraduate  English  student,  my  days  are  filled  with  endless  epiphanies  as 
I  read  the  collected  English-language  revelations  of  centuries,  searing  them  onto  my 
brain.  I'm  told  commerce  and  life-science  students  feel  that  the  prospect  of  a  comfort- 
able and  rewarding  life  is  an  adequate  substitute. 

•As  cheesy  as  this  sounds,  my  most  religious  experience  was  climbing  up  a  ridge 
called  Angel's  Landing  at  Zion  National  Park  in  Utah.  It's  a  narrow  ridge  with  a  fatal  drop 
on  either  side,  and  upon  reaching  the  top,  the  view  was  astounding. 

•  I  met  Bruce  Campbell  once.  He  let  me  touch  his  chin.  Does  that  count? 

•  It  was  in  Jerusalem,  the  holiest  city  on  earth.  My  friends  and  I  discovered  a  restaurant 
called  Max  Brenner  that  offers  three-course  meals  made  entirely  of  chocolate.  I  have 
never  felt  more  spiritually  fulfilled. 

Do  you  believe  in  God? 

•  Yes,  I  used  to  talk  with  him  when  I  was  little. 

•  I  believe  a  higher  intelligence,  not  personified  and  not  sentient,  is  active  in  the  universe, 
If  that  counts  as  God,  sure. 

•  I'd  like  to  think  that  there's  some  form  of  higher  power  out  there,  I've  always  thought 
it'd  be  awesome  if  the  polytheistic  Gods  existed  and  interfered  with  the  lives  of  mortals, 
Man,  the  ancient  Greeks  lived  in  some  pretty  awesome  times. 

•  No. 

How  would  you  describe  your  religious  beliefs? 

•  Rock  beats  scissors,  scissors  beats  paper,  paper  may  tiriumph  over  sin, 

•  Inspired  by  Dante,  Hume,  and  Baldwin/La  Fontaine,  life  just  isn't  worth  it  if  you  can't 
have  faith  in  other  people. 

•  Religion  has  made  for  some  great  art  and  literatijre,  but  otiier  than  ttiat,  I  believe 
it  serves  to  fulfill  our  need  for  some  kind  of  transcendence  controlled  by  an  outside 
source. 

•  I'm  intrigued  by  ttie  mystical  possibilities  of  butternut  squash. 

•  When  you  die,  everything  stops  forever 

Who's  your  favourite  deity,  and  why? 

•  John  Ray's  God:  "The  Providence  of  Nature  is  wonderful  in  a  Camel"— the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  tiie  Wort<s  of  Creation,  1691.  Come  on,  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
nwiifest  in  a  camel  I  How  awesome  is  that? 


•  Gods  witii  multiple  arms  trump  all. 

•The  Hare  Krishna  (does  he  count?).  If  he's  good  by  George  Harrison,  he's  good  by  me. 

•  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  god  of  life,  deaUi  and  fertility.  Dude  was  able  to  get  Isis  pregnant 
with  Horus  after  he  had  died,  Talk  about  a  resurrection! 

Did  you  go  to  church  (temple,  etc.)  as  a  kid?  Any  striking  memories? 
•Nope! 

•  I'm  not  an  Anglican,  but  I  went  to  an  Anglican  school  for  eight  years.  If  you've  read 
anything  by  John  Irving,  you  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  By  Grade  10 1  was  used  to 
going  to  chapel  every  morning.  I  remember  once  I  had  just  come  from  marching  in  the 
snow— I  was  on  the  Track  &  Field  team— and  we  were  singing  a  hymn  in  chapel,  The 
sun  came  streaming  through  windows  the  way  it  does  on  a  very  clear  winter  morning, 
and  as  I  sang  my  lungs  felt  full  from  having  just  exercised  in  tiie  cold  air  I  felt  so  alive.  It 
wasn't  a  religious  moment,  but  it  is  one  of  my  happiest  memories. 

•  I  went  to  synagogue.  It  was  a  ittie  sitting,  a  lot  of  standing,  and  a  ton  of  a  singing  in  a 
language  I  don't  understand. 

•  No,  but  I  did  go  to  a  Hebrew  day  school  until  I  was  eight,  and  every  Friday  we'd  have 
budget-style  "Shabbat"  witti  Dixie  cups  half-full  of  grape-juice  (wine)  and  a  loaf  of  challah 
more  yellow  tiian  Big  Bird.  I  hated  grape  juice,  but  we  had  to  drink  it  if  we  wanted  to  go 
home.  One  day  it  was  too  much  for  me  and  I  ttirew  up  all  over  tfie  vinyl  (easy  to  clean!) 
floor.  Everything  was  very  very  purple, 

•  I  was  in  a  "reconstmctionisf  Jewish  temple.  It  was  like  an  All-Star  league  of  Jewish 
intellectijals  and  misfits.  We  had  a  female  rabbi  named  Debbie  (Reb  Deb)  and  tiiere 
was  a  big  gay  clown  tiiat  would  get  way  too  into  Purim 

What's  the  holiest  place  you've  ever  visited? 

•  I  was  in  a  comics  shop  in  San  Francisco  once  where  people  took  things  very  seri- 
ously Also,  St.  Peters'  Cathedral— impressive. 

•  The  holiest?  I've  been  to  ttie  Vatican,  as  well  as  Canterbury  Cathedral.  I'm  not  trying 
to  knock  eitiier  of  ttiem— they're  both  very  impressive— but  tiiere  are  ottier,  less  holy 
religious  sites  that  have  inspired  me  with  greater  religious  feeling, 

•A  Zen  Buddhist  temple.  '-^V " ' 

•  Once,  I  went  to  Hie  Dorrt^^f  the  Rock,  the  Western  WdC'^rid'the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  all  in  one  day  (Bj:  And  boy  was  I  tired!) 

Do  you  have  any  friends/kunily  members  that  are  religious?  Describe  them. 

•  I  have  one  friend  who  was  a  fundamentalist  Christian  until  high  school,  then  nothing. 


Now  she's  an  economist.  I  also  know  a  giri  vi/ho  wears  tiie  full-body  veil,  wntii  just  an  eye 
slit,  i  keep  hoping  ttiat  one  day  she'll  put  an  LED  bar  in  ttiere  and  go  out  as  a  Cylon  for 
Halloween.  Yeah  that's  right,  I  watch  BatlestarGalaclica 

•  My  mom  dated  a  man  for  three  years  who  was  super  Jewish,  Before  tiiey  ever  dated 
(and  while  my  parents  were  still  married),  he  was  my  Bar  Mitzvah  tutor  He  also  took 
tons  of  acid  and  hitchhiked  through  most  of  tiie  '60s  only  to  find  religion  and  move  to 
Israel  in  tiie  90s.  I'm  still  friends  witti  his  daughter  Susannah,  whose  mom  is  a  devout 
Christian  and  Gospel  singer  She  practices  botti  religions  pretty  regulariy 

•  My  dad  believes  very  sti-ongiy  in  atheism.  I'm  not  sure  which  came  first  his  belief  in 
atheism  or  communism,  but  each  has  come  to  reinforce  the  other  I  can  see  where  he's 
coming  from  on  a  lot  of  points,  especially  when  it  comes  to  all  tiie  awful  tilings  that  have 
been  done  in  the  name  of  organized  religion,  but  religion  is  one  of  ttie  few  tilings  we 
don't  see  eye-to-eye  on.  We  can't  really  even  have  a  conversation  about  it. 

Do  you  tiiink  you're  going  to  heaven  or  hell?  What's  your  idea  of  both? 

•  Isn't  ttiere  somettiing  about  heaven  already  filled  up  according  to  ttie  Bible?  Rus, 
journalists  are  hell-bound  for  sure.  We're  not  supposed  to  be  good  people. 

•  I  am  going  to  hallucinate  a  really  elaborate  afteriife  in  ttie  split  second  before  I  die,  and 
ttiat'sgood  enough  for  me. 

•  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing  next  weekend,  let  alone  in  tiie  afteriife! 

•  I  don't  believe  that  eittier  is  a  place  you  go,  I'm  totally  vifitti  Dante  when  it  comes  to 
heaven  and  hell  being  experiences  we  live  ttirough  in  our  own  acts  in  ttiis  life.  Ttie 
punishment  of  sin  is  ttie  act  of  sinning  itself.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

•  There  is  no  such  tiling.  Hell  is  standing  in  line  to  see  your  registrar  witti  a  question  you 
know  they  will  be  unable  to  answer  so  ttiey  refer  you  to  anottier  line,  and  it  goes  on  like 
that  forever 

•  Hell  is  people  who  read  too  much  Sartre. 
Favourite  deadly  sin  and  why? 

•  The  one  I'm  most  susceptible  to  is  wrath.  I've  really  got  to  stop  doing  ttiat 

•  This  is  purely  Christian  bias,  I  refuse  to  answer 

•  Lust.  But  it's  better  to  actually  go  somewhere  witti  it,  rattier  ttian  to  just  feel  lusty.  That 
seems  more  like  torture. 

•  Gluttony— ttiere's  too  much  good  food  in  ttie  worid  not  to  eat  excessively. 

•  Slotti  (Biadypus  variegatus}—Joo  bad  it's  an  endangered  species. 


When  it  conies  to  religipiii  I  feel  lice  Are  you  thera  God? 
I  am  preactang  to  the  cnoir.    Itfs  ine,  Uiaiiiler. 


Maybe  that's  the  point  of  this  maga- 
zine: to  highlight  the  beautiful  and 
peaceful  diversity  of  beliefs  that  we 
know  makes  up  our  university.  From 
our  origins  as  an  entity  controlled  by 
the  Church  of  England  to  our  current 
state  as  a  proud — some  might  say  too 
proud — world-class  institution  of  secu- 
lar learning,  religion  is  an  inescapable 
part  of  our  identity. 

First,  a  quick  recap  of  the  past  180 
years: 

The  man  responsible  for  founding 
King's  College  in  1827  was  the  famous 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Toronto,  John  Stra- 
chan.  In  1850,  U  of  T  was  secularized 
by  vote  of  the  government  of  Upper 
Canada.  Good  ol'  Strachan  wanted 
none  of  this  religion-free  learning  and 
founded  Trinity  College.  To  ensure  their 
survival,  the  Presbyterian  Knox  College 
and  the  low-church  Wycliffe  became 
federated  within  the  U  of  T  as  the  19th 
century  wound  down.  The  move  cost 
them — the  colleges  had  to  give  up  the 
right  to  confer  all  degrees  except  divin- 
ity and  theology  degrees.  Victoria  Uni- 
versity was  reluctant  to  do  the  same, 
and  only  joined  the  growing  federation 
of  colleges  in  1890  after  financial  incen- 
tives were  offered.  It  took  the  death  of 
stodgy  Strachan  for  Trinity  College  to 
join  up  in  1904  (and  they  undoubtedly 


did  so  with  much  disdain  and  many 
upturned  noses).  Finally,  in  1910, 
St.  Michael's  joined,  proving  again 
that  Catholics  are  some  of  the  most 
stubborn  people  you  will  meet. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  and 
scrawled  in  the  margins  of  revision- 
ist history  books,  Christianity  is  the 
embryo  from  which  the  secular  U  of 
T  grew.  As  seen  by  the  endless  feud 
between  Marshall  McLuhan  (Catho- 
lic) and  Northrop  Frye  (Methodist), 
and  Banting  and  Best  changing  the 
world  with  their  discovery  of  insu- 
lin, we  have  sought  knowledge  and 
truth,  often  guided  by  the  ideologies, 
morality,  and  occasional  intellectual 
clashes  of  religion. 

We  try  our  best  to  be  balanced,  open, 
and  fair  here  at  The  Varsity.  We  look  at 
both  the  lighter  sides  (see:  religion 


flowchart,  page  four)  and  the 
darker  sides  (see:  Scientology, 
page  eight)  of  belief  and  faith.  If 
we  have  missed  a  religion  or  fo- 
cused more  heavily  on  certain 
faiths,  it  is  unintentional  and  we 
mean  no  disrespect.  We  encour- 
age you,  our  wonderful  readers, 
to  have  your  say  at  the  varsity.ca 
and  let  us  know  what  your  faith 
(or  perhaps  lack  thereof)  means 
to  you. 

As  for  my  own  views  on  religion,  I 
think  Albert  Einstein  summed  it  up 
best: 

"True  religion  is  real  living;  living 
with  all  one's  soul,  with  all  one's  good- 
ness and  righteousness." 

Join  us  on  our  24-page  pilgrimage 
through  the  religious  fabric  of  U  of 
T.  We  may  poke  the  occasional  hole 
through  the  cloth,  but  we  do  so  with 
respect  for  all  religions  and  beliefs.  It 
is  an  incredible  testament  to  the  civil- 
ity, respect,  and  good  nature  of  U  of 
T  staff  and  students  that  we  get  along 
with  so  few  problems.  Tip  your  turban, 
yarmulke,  fez,  or  plain  old  hat  to  your 
colleagues— we  reached  this  higher 
ground  together. 
—DAN  RIOS 
EDfTDR-AT-LARGE 


1 don't  know  emyone  who  believes  in 
God.  Okay  that's  not  true,  I  have  one 
born  again  Christian  from  high  school 
that  I'll  occasionally  share  hot  choco- 
lates and  favorite  psalms  with,  but  aside 
from  my  good  pal  Angela,  it  seems  that 
faith  and  a  liberal  arts  education  are  as 
compatible  as  peanut  butter  and  steak 
sauce.  They  just  don't  mix. 

My  own  religious  upbringing  is  com- 
plicated, to  put  it  mildly.  My  mother  grew 
up  in  a  Catholic/ Jewish  family  where  all 
the  boys  had  bar  mitzvahs  and  the  girls, 
confirmations.  When  my  Dad  decided 
that  he  wanted  to  play  lead  guitar  in  the 
Brantford  United  Church  folk  band,  my  Dad, 
brother,  and  I  were  baptized.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  it's  not  as  cute  a  ceremony  when  you're 
pushing  eleven. 

I've  gone  through  spurts  where  I've  truly 
wanted  to  believe  that  something  greater 
than  myself  is  out  there,  a  being  1  could  place 
complete  faith  and  trust  in,  that  would  watch 
over  me,  and  hopefully  guide  me  when  I'm 
not  sure  what  to  do.  Genercilly,  I  CcJl  upon 
the  Lord  when  1  recilly  need  to  find  my  glass- 
es, and  let  the  people  who  care  about  me 
do  the  rest.  I'm  at  an  age  where  I'm  not  sure 
whether  that's  a  good  thing  or  not. 

But  luckily,  the  choice  isn't  up  to  me:  it's  up 
to  you.  The  "And  Religion"  issue  of  the  Varsity 
Magazine  is  all  about  that  special  X-factor  in 
relation  to  faith,  whether  it's  shiksa  hunting. 


religious  a  capella  bloggers,  or  the  possibil- 
ity that  dinosaurs  might  have  roamed  the 
earth  alongside  Jesus  Christ.  Our  industri- 
ous copy  editor  JADE  COLBERT  delves 
into  the  myths  and  methods  of  Scientology, 
while  photo  editor  DAN  EPSTEIN  highlight 
student  believers  on  campus.  Much  thanks 
goes  out  to  our  amazing  layout  designer  RO- 
GEUO  BRISENO,  who  made  this  edition  look 
as  immaculate  as  any  glossy  out  there. 

John  Lennon  once  confessed,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  Jesus,  1  don't  believe  in  Beatles,  I  just 
believe  in  me."  That  might  be  true,  but  I'm  late 
foramovie,  and  Ireally  need  to  find  my  glasses. 

—CHANDLER  LEVACK 

EDfTOR-IN-CHIEF 
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SCIENCE  vs  RELIGION 


Worship  and  research  fulfill  different  roles,  While  science 
studies  and  deciphers  the  world,  faith  looks  inward  to  answer 
questions  like  'what  should  I  be  feeling  right  now?' 
When  rationality  and  spirituality  deal  with  separate 
parts  of  existence,  there's  no  conflict,  but  sometinnes  they 
go  head-to-head 


PHOTO  JENNY  NEIMAN 


EVOLUTION 

Theory,  n. 

1:  (Popular)  Conjecture  or  speculation 

2:  (Scientific)  A  testable  model  supported  by  observable  evidence 
and  capable  of  predicting  and  explaining  phenomena 


The  basic  dispute  between  religious  and  scientific  thought 
stems  from  religious  explanation  of  human  origin. 

Some  have  responded  to  biological  discovery  by  trying  to 
reconcile  scripture  with  scientific  concepts.  An  oft  quoted  pas- 
sage in  the  Qur'an  states  that  God  created  every  living  thing 
from  water — not  a  far  cry  from  the  theory  that  life  on  earth 
originated  undersea.  Other  suras  contain  descriptions  that 
resemble  human  conception  and  embryological  development. 
Hindsight,  and  revisions,  are  both  20/20. 

Another,  much  more  outspoken  school  of  fundamental- 
ist thought  finds  evolution  incompatible  with  scripture,  and 
therefore  wrong.  Intelligent  Design  is  at  the  forefront  of  mak- 
ing up  an  explanation  based  on  a  literal  reading  of  religious 
texts.  Though  posited  as  an  intellectual  alternative  to  evolu- 
tion, it  cannot  be  tested.  "Blatant  scientific  fraud,"  the  Council 
of  Europe  called  it  this  June.  Fraudulent  or  not.  President  Bush 
talks  openly  about  how  his  conviction  in  God  supersedes  the 
evidence  of  his  senses. 

MEDICINE 

Ethical  debates  are  shaped  by  the  technology  of  their  time.  The 
Bible,  for  example,  isn't  clear  on  gene  therapy  or  stem  cells. 

Christian  churches  have  historically  resisted  treatments, 
such  as  organ  transplants,  that  are  now  widely  accepted. 
Certain  North  American  protestant  denominations  did  not 
endorse  human  organ  transplants  until  the  early  1980s,  and 
Japan's  Shinto  adherents  consider  it  disrespectful  today. 

Xenotransplants,  implanting  another  species'  organs  into  a 
human  being,  is  on  the  verge  of  widespread  testing.  It's  been 
used  to  fight  AIDS:  in  1995,  sufferer  Jeff  Getty  had  an  experi- 
mental transplant  of  baboon  bone  marrow,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  monkey's  HlV-resistant  cells  would  help  his  own  body  fight 
the  infection.  Getty  lived  for  11  more  years. 

We're  familiar  with  the  Vatican's  condemnation  of  condoms 
and  the  subsequent  spike  in  HIV  infections.  Stem  cells  raise 
the  same  question,  but  more  poignantly:  every  line  of  em 
bryonic  stem  cells  necessitated  the  destruction  of  a  min- 
iscule  (roughly  four-day-old)  human  embryo.  Recently, 
scientists  have  created  "the  ethical  stem  cell,"  culturing 
cells  from  adult  skin  tissue,  but  the  technique  is  in  its 
infancy  and  cannot  be  used  on  humans. 

PHYSICS 

Around  150  AD,  the  Greek-Egyptian  Ptolemy  de- 
vised the  most  accurate  model  of  the  geocentric  * 
universe.  Intricate  but  imprecise,  it  did  conform 
to  the  literal  word  of  the  Bible,  so  the  Catholic 
Church  preferred  it  until  the  16th  century,  when 
Nicolaus  Copernicus  described  the  basis  of 


planetary  motion  still  widely  used  today. 

The  Catholic  church  banned  the  book  until  1835  and  sen- 
tenced Italian  physicist  Galileo  Galilei — often  called  "the  father 
of  modern  science,"  to  house  arrest  for  endorsing  the  book. 
The  church  apologized  for  their  treatment  of  Galileo — in  1992. 

However  unscientific,  the  Vatican  has  persisted  in  their  role 
as  overseers  of  physics.  After  congratulating  them  for  their 
recent  discoveries,  in  1981  then — Pope  John  Paul  II  warned  a 
group  of  theoretical  physicists  not  to  look  any  further  back  in 
time  than  the  Big  Bang,  because  creation  was  "God's  work." 

WARFARE 

"Thou  shall  not  kill" 
—God 


Religion,  unlike  science,  is  able  to  change  its  story  when  it  hits  a 
fundamental  contradiction.  When  Rome  was  sacked  by  barbar- 
ians, St.  Augustine  developed  a  "just  war"  theory  to  reconcile 
warfare  with  turning  the  other  cheek.  When  general  relativity  and 
quantum  mechanics  disagree,  only  painstaking  theorizing,  experi- 
mentation, and  gradual  advancement  of  knowledge  can  solve  the 
problem.  Scripture  is  subject  to  interpretation,  and  can  be  used  to 
promote  or  condemn  the  same  action. 

The  Crusades,  in  which  Christians  massacred  whole  cities  of  in- 
nocent people,  were  waged  in  the  name  of  a  religion  that  considers 
"thou  shalt  not  kill"  a  supreme  commandment.  On  the  other  hand, 
science  has  no  inherent  morality  whatsoever. 

J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  creator  of  the  atomic  bomb,  turned  to 
the  Hindu  Bhagavad-Gita  when  directing  the  weapon's  develop- 
ment at  Los  Alamos.  Oppenheimer,  deeply  troubled  by  his  work, 
took  solace  in  the  epic  of  a  soldier  questioning  the  morality  of  fight- 
ing and  killing  an  opposing  army.  The  soldier's  doubts  are  quelled 
by  the  god  Krishna,  who  tells  him  not  to  debate  his  actions:  he  is  a 
soldier,  his  kingdom  is  at  war,  therefore  he  must  fight. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  first  thermonuclear  test,  codenamed 
"Trinity,"  Oppenheimer,  steadied  by  his  faith  though  deeply  am- 
bivalent about  what  he  had  helped  bring 
into  existence,  quoted  the  book 
as  he  stared  into  the  first 
atomic  fireball:  "Now 
I  am  become  death, 
the  destroyer  of 
worlds."'!' 


■rl: 

p^heinm:  Atomic 
amateur  Hindu 

'Now  i  am  become  death,  the  destroyer  of  worlds.'— j  Robert  opppenheimer 
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why  sex  and 
religion  miglit 
be  the  perfect 
combinaton  after  ali 


By  Alex  Molotkow 


Coby  Dowdell,  PhD  student  and  father  of  two,  is  explain- 
ing his  family's  religious  profile  to  me:  "I  was  sort  of 
the  one  that  re-invigorated  the  spiritual  side  of  [my 
partner's]  Judaism,  and  the  spiritual  side  of  her  family 
as  well,"  he  says.  "Now  we  celebrate  Shabbat  on  a  weekly  basis. 
And  we're  trying  to  raise  our  kids  from  a  liberal  Jewish  perspec- 
tive." He  hasn't  converted  yet,  but  he'll  be  fast-tracking  his  way 
to  full  membership  as  soon  as  he  finishes  his  dissertation  on 
asceticism  in  18th-century  Anglo-American  literature. 

Coby  had  dabbled  in  religion  before,  but  nothing  stuck. 
Somehow,  in  a  romantic  context,  he  was  able  to  find  his  reli- 
gious footing.  From  a  secular  standpoint,  love  and  sex  seem 
to  exist  in  a  moral  vacuum.  It's  no  wonder  that  the  pursuit  of 
a  more  fulfilling  romantic  life  often  gets  tied  up  in  the  search 
for  a  new  spiritual  reality.  Though  we  relish  the  freedom  to 
date  on  our  own  terms,  the  lack  of  guidelines — or  the  multi- 
plicity— creates  a  cultural  neurosis. 

"The  American  show  of  sexual  permissiveness  seems  pretty 
unconvincing  to  me,  like  a  sexual  braggart  who  actually  hasn't 
had  very  many  conquests,"  says  filmmaker/writer  Bruce  La- 
Bruce.  "You  only  have  to  compare  someone  like  bin  Laden,  with 
his  multiple  wives  and  vast  progeny... and  Bush,  with  his  seem- 
ingly frigid  Stepford  wife,  who  both  seem  impotent  and  asexual." 
Looking  "outside"  for  an  ethos  can  result  in  heartfelt  interest,  or 
it  can  spawn  new,  convenient  stereotypes. 

"The  Jew  and  the  shiksa"  has  long  been  a  popular  theme,  but 
lately  it  seems  as  though  shiksas  have  developed  a  subculture 
of  their  own.  Facebook  groups  like  "I  have  a  Jew  fetish"  boast 
respectable  membership  levels,  and  books  like  Boy  Vey!:  The 
Shiksa  s  Guide  to  Dating  Jewish  Men  are  the  bastard  children 
of  gender  and  ethnic  stereotypes.  This  came  as  a  surprise  to 
most  of  the  Jewish  men  I  spoke  with.  "The  traditional  image  of 
the  Jew,  both  in  North  America  and  elsewhere,  was  that  he  was 
more  of  a  scholar  than  a  fighter.  And  was  a  bit  of  a  nerd  maybe," 
says  Ivan  Kalmar,  a  professor  of  Cultural  Anthropology  and  So- 
ciolinguistics  at  U  of  T  and  author  of  The  Trotskys,  Freuds,  and 
Woody  Aliens:  Portrait  of  a  Culture.  This  image  might  account  for 
much  of  what  appeals  to  the  self-proclaimed  shiksas:  it's  cool  to 
be  contrary,  and  the  nerd  can  be  infinitely  more  appealing  than 
the  all-American  stud.  Isn't  Zach  Braff  a  more  "sophisticated" 
alternative  to  Ben  Affleck? 

While  the  stereotypical  Jewish  man  might  not  be  macho,  he's 
certainly  not  asexual.  Judaism's  relative  sexual  permissiveness 
can  be  a  plus  for  potential  converts.  Unlike  in  Christianity,  celi- 
bacy is  not  considered  a  virtue.  Rabbis  have  even  penned  books 


about  shtupping  (Shmuley  Boteach's  Kosher  Sex,  for  example). 
In  a  contemporary  context,  Jews  have  a  reputation  for  sexual 
frankness,  humour,  and  irreverence.  Jewish  women,  despite  the 
unfortunate  JAP  stereotype,  "have  been  considered  extremely 
passionate  and  sexual  throughout  the  history  of  the  Western 
imagination  about  Jews,"  Kalmar  says.  And  Jews  were  at  the 
forefront  of  the  sexual  revolution  of  the  '60s  and  '70s:  Lenny 
Bruce,  Philip  Roth,  and  Al  Goldstein  were  brashly  vocal  about 
the  drives  that  drove  them.  As  authour  David  Biale  points  out 
in  Eros  and  the  Jews,  the  "licentious  Jew"  had  long  been  an  anti- 
Semitic  trope.  Some  onlookers  worried  that  these  figures  were 
affirming  it.  To  those  involved,  however,  this  was  far  from  a  ca- 
pitulation: Goldstein,  who  founded  Screwed  magazine  in  1968, 
interviewed  Alan  Speer  for  the  publication  in  1981.  After  asking 
Speer  why  he  had  agreed  to  speak  to  "the  Jew  pornographer 
who  besmirches  the  pure  morals  of  the  white  Aryan  world," 
Speer  replied:  "Just  exactly  for  that  reason:  because  you  are  the 
ultimate  product  of  Germany's  defeat."  Goldstein  thanked  him. 

Underscoring  all  of  this  is  the  lingering  stereotype  that  Jew- 
ish men  make  good  husbands  and  maintain  strong  family  ties. 
Kalmar  recounts  hearing  of  a  gentile  father  that  said  to  his 
daughers  "it's  good  to  marry  a  Jew  because  they  don't  drink, 
and  they  don't  beat  their  wives."  In  North  American  cities, 
where  Jews  and  gentiles  often  coexist,  the  story  has  particular 
resonance:  many  culturally  "indistinct"  gentiles  have  found 
themselves  drawn  to  the  culture  of  their  Jewish  friends.  "I  re- 
member feeling  a  little  surprised  that  I  didn't  have  a  bar  mitz- 
vah.  I  was  kind  of  let  down,  because  it  never  occurred  to  me 
until  then  that  it  wasn't  just  something  that  happened,"  says 
Ryan  H,  a  gentile  from  North  Toronto  who  has  pursued  Yiddish 
at  U  of  T.  To  those  of  us  without  a  cohesive  family  structure, 
Judaism  can  seem  particularly  appealing:  "You  can't  imagine  a 
more  powerful  idea  of  a  community  than  the  community  that 
spoke  to  God,"  Kalmar  says. 

The  "good  husband"  stereotype  arose  in  North  America  at  a 
time  when  anti-Semitism  was  pervasive.  Interestingly,  despite  a 
climate  of  Islamophobia,  Muslim  men  have  been  the  subject  of 
similar  characterizations  in  some  places.  The  newsblog  Window 
on  Eurasia  reports  that  "a  significant  fraction  of  ethnic  Russian 
women  in  Moscow  are  choosing  to  marry  Muslim  men — at  least 
in  part  because  the  latter  typically  do  not  smoke  or  drink,  want 
several  children,  and  are  prepared  to  work  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies." In  the  States,  Republican  politician  Mark  Earley  issued  a 
"wake-up  call"  regarding  the  "rapidly  growing"  trend  of  Chris- 
tian women  converting  to  Islam  for  Muslim  partners.  Apparent- 


ly, these  women  are  tricked  into  believing  that  Islam  is  similar 
in  nature  to  their  "strong,  evangelical  backgrounds."  Earley 's 
statement  borrows  material  from  Stepping  into  the  Shadows,  a 
collection  of  Not  Without  My  Daughter-sty\e  cautionary  tales  by 
Rosemary  Sookhdeo. 

Though  Earley 's  stance  is  clearly  alarmist,  there's  no  disput- 
ing the  potential  value  of  austerity  in  a  mate.  Ironically,  the  ste- 
reotypes that  some  Westerners  have  unfavourably  ascribed 
to  Muslims  could  be  reinterpreted  favourably  by  others.  The 
Western  view  of  Muslim  sexuality  has  altered  radically  over  the 
years.  Before  the  West's  sexual  emancipation,  the  "Muslim  East" 
was  seen  as  erotically  charged.  Emblematic  of  this  in  Western 
eyes  were,  in  Kalmer's  eyes,  "the  sheik  and  the  belly  dancer." 
As  Joseph  A.  Boone  discussed  in  his  essay,  "Vacation  Cruises; 
or.  The  Homoerotics  of  Orientalism,"  the  Arab  world  was  con- 
sidered a  homoerotic  hotspot,  with  all  the  trimmings:  sodomy, 
pederasty,  and  a  people  endowed  with  mythically  large  sex  or- 
gans. Western  gay  men  visited  Tangier  seeking  sexual  freedom. 
William  Burroughs  is  one  famous  example. 

This  is  a  radically  different  conception  of  the  Muslim  world 
than  what  we  now  imagine,  but  it  could  be  that  the  Western 
focus  has  simply  shifted  from  sexual  practise  to  sexual  doc- 
trine. "Sometimes  the  cultures  that  are  outwardly  the  most 
sexually  repressive  operate  much  differently  in  practice,"  says 
LaBruce,  who  wrote  about  his  relationship  with  a  Muslim  man 
in  order  to  dispel  mounting  stereotypes  after  9/11.  "Many  Mus- 
lim cultures  persecute  people  who  are  openly  gay  or  try  to  es- 
tablish a  gay  community,  but  as  long  as  you  pretend  not  to  be 
gay,  as  a  male  you  can  be  openly  affectionate  with  other  men 
and  privately  fuck  each  other  as  much  as  you  want  without 
much  social  disapprobation.  It's  a  weird  paradox  that  some- 
times confuses  Westerners." 

In  a  culture  where  sex  is  the  highest  priority  but  religion  of- 
ten laughed  off,  combining  the  two  might  be  the  perfect  way 
to  restore  a  balance.  "It's  just  humanism  with  God  at  the  top," 
Coby  says.  "It  isn't  exclusive  to  Judaism,  it's  just  this  idea  that 
makes  sense  out  of  a  world  that  increasingly  seems  like  it  has 
no  moral  centre."  The  two  worlds  seem  amenable  to  one  an- 
other. "Short  of  converting,  I  have  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
religion  of  my  lover  or  husband,"  a  Santeria  priest,  says  La- 
Bruce.  "Both  of  their  faiths  demonstrated  a  great  romanticism 
for  me,  and  a  great  intensity  for  life."  Of  course,  where  one 
party  is  privileged  and  the  other  is  not,  there  are  often  prob- 
lems. There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  fetishization  and 
genuine  interest,  iji 
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1.  Bullet  holes  near  the  Zion  Gate,  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem's  Old  City. 

2.  A  young,  cross-bearing  man  points  heavenwards  in  the  Jewish  Quarter  of  Jerusalem's  Old 
City, 

3.  A  pilgrim  lighting  candles  inside  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  Christian  Quarter  of 
Jerusalem's  Old  City. 

4.  A  young  Arab-Israeli  boy  playing  with  a  cap  gun  in  Wadi  Nisnas,  a  predominantiy  Arab  area  of 


5.  A  Jewish  man  lost  in  dance,  to  the  sounds  of  an  Orthodox  Jewish  rock  band  in  the  Jewish 
Quarter  of  Jerusalem's  Old  City. 


THIS  IS  WHAT 
SOHflOLOGISTS 
iMnilAlIY  BEUEVE 


BY  JADE  COLBERT 


T^is  banner  ran  under  South 
Park's  portrayal  of  Scientology's 
creation  myth  in  the  episode 
"Trapped  in  the  Closet."  While 
cultural  reverberations  would  later  spin 
off  into  resignations,  allegations,  threats 
and  counterthreats,  at  the  time,  the 
method  was  clear:  creators  Trey  Parker 
and  Matt  Stone  didn't  have  to  make  any- 
thing up  about  Scientology,  Xenu,  and 
the  galactic  holocaust,  free  to  mine  the 
comedy  gold  just  as  it  was. 

"Trapped  in  the  Closet"  is  indicative  of 
the  threat  the  Internet  poses  to  a  religion 
organized  into  a  hierarchy  of  lecirning 
called  "Operating  Thetan  levels."  It  used 
to  be  that  a  Scientologist  only  learned 
the  legend  of  Xenu  after  reaching  a  fairly 
advanced  OT  level,  due  to  threats  that  a 
thetan — or  spirit — who  read  the  story 
before  it  was  fully  prepared  would  be 
severely  damaged.  Now  Xenu  is  on  Com- 
edy Central. 

The  church  repeatedly  files  U.S.  court 
orders  to  seize  computers  of  those  who 
publish  information  protected  under  the 
U.S.  Uniform  Trade  Secrets  Act.  The  act 
is  designed  to  stop  the  spread  of  mate- 
rial that  has  "independent  economic 
value,  actual  or  potential,  from  being 
generally  known  to  the  public."  And  yet, 
through  sites  such  as  Operation  Clam- 
bake and  alt.religion.scientology,  as  well 
as  YouTut>e  and  Wikipedia,  the  Internet 
has  served  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
skeptics. 

Observe  the  running  commentary 
penciled  into  the  margins  of  books  do- 
nated to  the  Robarts  Library  by  the  Di- 
anetics  Information  Centre.  (Dianetics  is 
the  original  "science"  later  developed  by 
its  creator,  L.  Ron  Hubbard.)  While  crit- 
ics should  be  heard,  counter-conspiracy 
theories  vary  greatly.  On  the  subject 
of  organization  revenues,  for  example, 
claims  of  the  church's  yeeu'ly  revenue, 
and  where  that  money  goes,  widely  dif- 
fer— perhaps  between  $200  million  and 
$400  million?  Between  the  secretive 
structure  of  the  church  and  the  hyper- 
bole of  its  detractors,  truth  is  faced  by  a 
double  blind. 

"It's  not  a  message.  The  workability  of 
Scientology  is  what  we're  talking  about. 
When  we  say  'find  out  for  yourself  and 
apply  it  to  your  own  life  to  see  if  it  works,' 
we're  saying  that  because  we  know  it 
does,"  says  Pat  Felske,  director  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  the  Church  of  Scientology 
of  Toronto.  She  quickly  adds,  "but  only 
if  you  apply  it  as  written... [One  has]  to 
make  sure  that  the  works  that  you're 
studying  and  applying  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  not  some  altered  ver- 
sion. .  .We  want  to  make  sure  of  the  puri- 
ty of  the  technology.  When  there's  been 
a  chcmge,  it's  not  workable  any  more." 

Scientology  is  defined  by  its  propo- 
nents CIS  the  science  of  knowing  how 
to  know  answers.  Based  entirely  on  the 
writings  of  L.  Ron  Hubbard,  an  American 
science  fiction  writer  and  millionaire,  it 
places  great  emphasis  on  self-actualiza- 
tion through  wtiat  it  calls  the  "Bridge  to 


COUNTRIES  that  recognize  Scientology  as  a  religion 
COUNTRIES  with  a  Church  of  Scientology 
COUNTRIES  with  a  Scientology  mission 
COUNTRIES  with  no  significant  Scientology  presence 


Scientoiogy  as  a  r^lgmn? 

Scientology  has  received  a  varied  response  from  governments 
around  the  world.  Some  countries  recognize  it  as  a  religion. 
Others  consider  it  a  dangerous  cult.  Few  have  any  way  of  officially 
designating  a  religion  as  official,  and  instead  rely  on  the  courts  and 
the  tax  man  to  differentiate. 

Alistraria 

1982:  The  High  Court  of  Australia  finds  that  regardless  of 
Hubbard's  or  the  church's  intentions,  Scientology's  adherents  form 
a  religion. 

Canada 

ScientDlogy  is  a  religious  non-prof  it  organization,  can  perform 
marriages,  and  belongs  to  interfaith  groups,  but  the  Canada 
Revenue  Agency  does  not  recognize  it  as  a  charity. 

Gennany 

The  courts  have  said  that  Scientology  is  to  be  protected  under  the 
Gennan  Constitution.  The  German  government  has  stated  that  it 
does  not  consider  Scientology  a  religion,  but  rather  an  economic 
organization  that  exploits  the  weaknesses  of  its  members  for  profit. 

France 

2000:  A  60-page  govemment  report  called  for  a  ban  on 


Scientology  saying  it  is  a  "totalitarian"  sect  manipulated  by  its  HQ  in 
LA.  Scientology  is  considered  a  'sect,'  not  a  religion. 

Italy 

2000:  The  Italian  Supreme  Court  mied  that  Scientology  is  a  religion 
but  that  Narconin,  the  church's  dmg-rehabilitation  program,  is  a 
for-profit  business 

Spain 

2007:  The  National  Court  in  Madrid  ruled  that  Scientology  should 
be  entered  on  the  Registry  of  Religious  Entities. 

South  Africa 

2000:  Scientologist  ministers  were  granted  the  right  to  perform 
marriages,  which  is  taken  as  recognition  of  the  church  as  a  religion. 

United  Kingdom 

1999:  Scientology  is  denied  charitable  status  because  it  is  found 
to  not  provide  any  public  service.  It  is,  however,  recognized  as  a 
religious  organization,  and  does  not  have  to  pay  value-added  tax. 

USA 

1993:  After  agreeing  to  drop  some  2,000  lawsuits  against  the  IRS, 
Scientology  is  granted  tax-exempt  status. 
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Total  Freedom,"  comprised  of  pastoral  counseling— a  process  called 
"auditing"— and  study  of  the  scriptures.  Scientologists  believe  that 
people  are  immortal  beings  who  have  lived  many  lives,  including  on 
other  planets,  before  Xenu,  the  dictator  of  the  Galactic  Confederacy, 
banished  billions  of  souls  to  Earth  75  million  years  ago.  It  is  through 
understanding  of  such  past  traumas  that  one  comes  to  understand 
the  self  and  find  God — not  vice  versa.  An  auditing  session  is  a  confes- 
sion-like experience  with  an  auditor,  or  "one  who  listens,"  who  helps 
pinpoint  traumas  experienced  in  this  and  other  lives  through  mea- 
surements by  an  E-Meter,  often  dubbed  a  "stress  test"  to  outsiders. 
Scientologists  learn  to  be  active  rather  than  reactive  by  relearning 
how  to  communicate,  mastering  the  material  universe.  According  to 
Felske,  a  Scientologist  will  spend,  on  average,  $1,000  a  year  on  classes 
and  donations  to  the  church. 

Scientology  is  the  only  religion  in  Canada  to  have  been  found  guilty 
of  breaching  the  public  trust.  Walking  into  the  small,  marble-walled 
lobby  of  the  unimposing  office  building  at  Yonge  and  Charles,  we  are 
greeted  by  a  security  guard  at  a  desk  neatly  arranged  with  various 
books  by  Hubbard,  or  LRH  as  he  is  more  affectionately  known.  Just 
off  the  lobby  is  a  room  where  visitors  can  take  a  stress  test  or  watch  a 
Scientology  DVD.  Looking  out  the  window,  I  can  see  the  Coffee  Time 
across  the  street. 

But  in  the  early  '80s,  this  was  the  scene  of  a  major  police  raid  where 
thousands  of  church  documents  were  confiscated.  After  a  four-year 
OPP  anti-racket  investigation,  confidential  documents  from  Ontario 
public  agencies  became  evidence  in  a  U.S.  trial  of  prominent  mem- 
bers, including  Hubbard's  wife,  later  indicted.  The  public  soon  learned 
that  two  Toronto  members  had  infiltrated  the  OPP,  collecting  confi- 
dential information  for  the  church's  use.  In  the  late  '70s,  newspapers 
depicted  hordes  of  young  people  running  off  to  cults:  Hare  Krishna, 
the  Moonies,  Children  of  God,  Church  of  the  Millennium,  Divine  Light, 
and  Scientology  among  them.  A  new  profession,  the  "deprogrammer," 
reversed  the  work  of  brainwashed  teens  at  their  parent's  request. 
Scientology's  indictment  reflected  widely  held  fears  of  the  religious 
group. 

In  1980,  SAC  distributed  a  pamphlet  by  the  anti-cult  organization 
Council  on  Mind  Abuse.  "A  serious  mental  health  problem  has  been 
created  in  Canada,"  it  reads,  "by  the  emergence  of  cults  using  psycho- 
logically coercive  methods  to  ensnare  members.  Association  with 
these  predatory  groups  can  be  disastrous  for  members,  their  families 
and  friends." 

Charged  with  promoting  religious  intolerance,  SAC  then-president 
Peter  Galway  argued  that  this  literature  was  preventative  medicine, 
stating,  "U  of  T  is  a  natural  place  for  cultists  to  work."  COMA  member 
Ian  Hawarth  claimed  that  many  cults  were  at  work  on  campus,  includ- 
ing followers  of  Sun  Myung  Moon. 

Kathleen  Kerr,  a  medical  doctor,  U  of  T  grad,  and  prominent  Scien- 
tologist countered  that  the  pamphlet's  criticisms  "could  apply  to  any 
religion  and  cilso  to  organizations  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  Al- 
coholics Anonymous." 

Kerr  has  a  point.  According  to  David  Reed,  Anglican  priest  and 
professor  emeritus  of  pastoral  theology  at  U  of  T,  there's  little  that 
differentiates  a  cult  from  a  religion  other  than  public  perception.  In  a 
recent  article  published  in  The  Anglican  Planet,  Reed  argued  that  the 
word  cult  "spread  [s]  fear  and  smear  among  a  religiously  skeptical  but 
uninformed  public." 

"Cults"  today  are  often  new  religious  movements  that  seem  threat- 
ening because  they  draw  from  sources  outside  the  dominant  religion. 
Adds  Reed,  "the  issue  to  address  is  abuse  and  corruption,  not  identity 
labeling."  While  the  story  of  Xenu  might  sound  kooky,  is  it  necessarily 
more  so  than  that  of  a  virgin  birth  or  the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea? 

Rarely  do  we  ask  what  constitutes  religious  freedom,  though  new 
social  movements  interpreted  by  law  shed  light  to  the  extent  Ca- 
nadians are  willing  to  stretch  their  preconceptions  in  the  name  of 
human  rights. 

Where  Scientology  is  persecuted,  religious  freedoms,  especially 
those  of  other  religious  minorities,  also  suffer.  In  2001,  France's  Nation- 
al Assembly  passed  a  law  "to  reinforce  the  prevention  and  repression 
of  groups  of  a  sect-like  character."  As  Le  Figaro  noted,  this  definition 
could  be  used  to  prosecute  the  lifestyle  of  a  Carmelite  nun. 

Said  French  parliamentarian  Catherine  Picard,  a  co-author,  "We 
don't  care  about  religion,  that's  not  our  problem.  You  can  worship  an 
orange  in  your  kitchen  as  long  as  you  don't  disturb  public  order,  as 
long  as  you  don't  force  people  and  act  in  illegal  ways."  Many  of  the 
sects  targeted  are  American,  and  Washington  has  criticized  the  bill  as 
promoting  religious  persecution. 

Belgium  keeps  a  list  of  designated  cults.  Scientology  is  listed,  but  so 
are  the  Amish  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  groups  that  mainstream  Can- 
ada might  consider  outlandish,  but  hardly  a  threat.  Belgium  officially 
recognized  only  six  religions.  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  aren't  there. 

Russia's  Religion  Law  stipulates  that  to  be  registered,  an  organiza- 
tion must  have  operated  in  Russia  for  15  years.  This  law  has  been  used 
to  hcirass  Scientology  missions,  but  has  cdso  been  condemned  by  the 
Union  of  Councils  of  Soviet  Jews  as  a  "hunting  license"  to  liquidate 
minority  faiths. 

Scientology's  biggest  state  opponent,  however,  is  Germany,  home  to 
30,000  believers.  In  the  preface  to  a  1997  government-published  book- 
let attacking  the  church  as  a  criminal  organization,  German  labour 
minister  Norbert  Bluem  writes,  "An  organization  that  manipulates 
people's  psyches  and  transforms  them  into  powerless  tools  for  their 
own  criminal  aims  is  not  a  church  and  not  a  religious  community." 
This  argument  has  turned  incredibly  ugly,  with  each  side — govern- 
ment and  church — comparing  the  other  to  Nazis.  Some  German  Sci- 
entologists claim  they  are  spat  at  in  public  and  are  refused  service  at 
restaurants.  Government  agencies  that  have  monitored  Scientology 
for  unconstitutional  activities  have  drawn  criticism  from  the  Berlin 
Administrative  Court,  the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Committee. 

In  Canada's  secularized  society,  Scientology  is  the  definition  of  a 
political  hot  potato — nobody  wants  to  touch  it.  Unlike  Spain  where 
the  National  Court  can  register  an  organization  on  the  Registry  of 


Religious  Entities,  Canadian  government  does  not  define  religion. 
That  may  seem  like  an  ideal  separation  of  church  and  state,  until  you 
realize  how  vital  religion  is  to  public  services.  Recognition  has  fallen 
to  government  agencies  outside  of  the  public  limelight,  such  as  the 
Canada  Revenue  Agency,  which  administers  the  Income  Tax  Act.  Cur- 
rently, Scientology  is  defined  as  a  religious  non-profit  organization, 
whose  ministers  can  perform  marriages.  Scientologist  public  servants 
are  given  time  off  work  for  Scientologist  holidays.  For  a  new  religion  in 
Canada,  these  represent  steps  on  the  road  to  legitimacy. 

Tellingly,  when  Heber  C.  Jentzsh,  international  president  of  the 
Church  of  Scientology,  wrote  an  editorial  for  the  Globe  and  Mail  in 
1998  defending  Scientology,  he  made  a  spiritual  argument — Sci- 
entology is  "concerned  with  no  less  than  the  full  rehabilitation  of 
man's  innate  spiritual  self."  In  response  to  court  rulings,  "even  more 
significant  was  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service's  recognition  of 
the  Church  in  October,  1993." 

'We  doni  care  about 
religion,  tiiat's  not 
our  problem.  You  can 
worship  an  orange  in 
your  kitchen  as  long  as 
you  don^  disturb  public 
order,  as  long  as  you 
dont  force  people  and 
act  in  illegal  ways.' 


The  taxman  defining  religion?  Not  exactly.  Under  Canadian  law, 
non-profit  organizations  are  exempt  from  paying  income  tax,  as  are 
charities,  who  can  offer  tax  receipts  for  donations  once  registered 
with  the  CRA.  They  must  meet  a  "public  benefit  test" — proof  that  the 
organization  provides  a  tangible  advantage  to  society.  It  must  also 
fall  into  one  of  four  categories,  one  of  which  is  "the  advancement  of 
religion."  According  to  the  CRA,  41  per  cent  of  charities  registered  in 
Canada  in  1998  were  religious. 

While  the  law  defines  the  advancement  of  religion — "promoting  the 
spiritual  teachings  of  a  religious  body,  and  maintaining  the  doctrines 
cind  spiritual  observances  on  which  those  teachings  are  based... 
[with]  an  element  of  theistic  worship" — it's  up  to  the  CRA  to  make 
that  definition  workable,  turning  to  the  courts  and  their  application 
of  common  law. 

"The  CRA's  definition  is  a  little  outdated  for  a  pluralistic  society,  be- 
cause it  does  invalidate  faiths  that  have  been  around  for  thousands  of 
years,"  says  Felske.  The  definition  of  religion  as  the  worship  of  a  deity 
"would  rule  out  all  of  Buddhism,  which  is  only  2,000  years  old." 

'A  VIRTUAL  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  REVELATION' 

With  little  to  differentiate  itself,  other  than  its  relative  newness  and 
its  different  source  of  scripture,  from  more  mainstream  Canadian 
religions,  Scientology's  belief  structure  may  gain  greater  recognition 
with  time.  In  1982,  judges  in  Australia's  High  Court  defined  a  religion 
by  individual  belief.  The  protection  of  religious  rights  should  have  a 
stronger  foundation  than  public  opinion,  but  Scientology  is  perceived 


as  South  Park  fodder,  not  a  viable  threat,  and  arguably  deserves  the 
same  respect  as  any  other  organized  religion.  The  Toronto  Church 
has  not  been  indicted  since  that  breach  of  public  trust  in  R.  v.  Church 
of  Scientology  Toronto. 

And  it  isn't  simply  a  Ccise  of  other  countries'  intolerance  of  religious 
minorities.  A  2001  French  poll  showed  that  73  per  cent  of  respondents 
believed  that  cults  are  a  danger  to  democracy,  and  88  per  cent  be- 
lieved they  should  be  banned.  Perhaps  this  relates  to  the  late  '90s 
sentencing  of  a  former  French  Scientology  president  for  manslaughter 
and  fraud.  Hamburg  hasn't  set  up  a  task  force  to  help  Scientologists 
who  want  to  exit  the  group  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  When  a  person  is  de- 
clared "Fair  Game,"  the  Scientology  Code  of  Ethics  no  longer  applies 
in  their  dealings.  While  the  organization  claims  the  principle  was  can- 
celled in  the  late  '60s,  many  detractors  say  that  they  have  experienced 
what  amounts  to  emotional  and  psychological  jihad.  Other  countries 
seem  to  be  experiencing  the  same  growing  pains  that  Canada  went 
through  in  the  '70s  and  '80s. 

The  church's  historical  development  explains  this  time  lag.  In  The 
Road  to  Total  Freedom,  Roy  Wallis  argues  that  the  activities  that  mar 
the  group  in  a  politician's  mind — the  Fair  Game  rule,  an  anti-psychia- 
try, anti-government,  and  anti-press  stance,  the  special  operations 
to  infiltrate  public  agencies,  the  control  the  organization  has  over  its 
adherents — are  hostile  responses  to  what  has  become  a  smoother  or- 
ganizational structure.  To  Wallis,  Scientology  is  more  than  additional 
theology  applied  to  an  individual  life,  but  an  alternative  to  the  com- 
mon belief  that  constitutes  reality  for  the  majority.  Scientology  is  also 
primarily  an  urban  phenomenon,  as  members  of  the  Toronto  church 
can't  seclude  themselves  like  the  Hutterites  and  Doukhobors  once 
did.  "As  sections  of  the  public  became  increasingly  hostile  toward 
Scientology,"  says  Wallis,  "increased  involvement  by  vcirious  means 
appears  to  have  been  seen  as  a  method  of  control." 

Scientology  began  with  "Dianetics,"  an  article  first  published  in  a 
1950  issue  ol  Astounding  Science  Fiction  and  a  pseudoscience  devel- 
oped by  Hubbard.  When  a  U.S.  federal  court  ruled  that  auditing  us- 
ing the  E-Meter  could  not  be  considered  scientific  treatment  in  1971 
(as  Hubbard  had  proposed),  he  responded  by  turning  science  into 
a  religion,  controlled  by  himself  as  the  sole  author  of  its  scriptures. 
As  a  result,  says  Wallis,  "Scientology  is  a  movement  with  some  to- 
talitarian features." 

Even  after  his  death,  the  only  source  of  authority  in  the  church  re- 
mains L.  Ron  Hubbard.  While  Hubbard  is  not  its  God,  he  is  compara- 
ble to  a  prophet,  perhaps  most  akin  to  Buddha.  His  name  is  inscribed 
on  all  scripture,  and  his  image  is  in  the  lobby  of  the  Toronto  church.  In 
a  2007  DVD,  the  current  head  of  Scientology,  David  Miscavige,  blames 
the  conflicting  aspects  of  Hubbard's  writing  on,  of  all  things,  transcrip- 
tionists. 

Felske  states  that  a  core  tenet  of  Scientology  is  personal  integrity: 
"If  it's  not  true  by  your  own  estimation,  it's  not  true.  We  will  not  ask 
you  to  believe  anything  other  than  what  you  have  found  for  yourself 
to  believe."  While  this  is  permissible,  a  strict  ethics  code,  a  church 
that  keeps  records  on  personal  secrets,  invention  of  what  amounts 
to  a  Scientology  language  (complete  with  a  coded  dictionary),  and 
the  complicated  series  of  OT  Levels  (what  Wallis  calls  a  "hierarchy  of 
sanctification")  dissuade  alternative  interpretations  and  changes  al- 
lowed for  in  other  faiths.  The  choice  is  ultimately  whether  to  stay  with 
Scientology  or  to  go,  but  authority  flows  downwards. 

Scientologists  are  not  antidemocratic,  but  in  the  face  of  insecurity, 
the  organization  exhibits  extreme  control  over  its  followers.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, corporations  have  taken  note.  In  the  early  1990s,  Allstate 
Insurance  Co.  applied  Scientology  management  principles.  Scientol- 
ogy's Sea  Org,  an  elite  group  of  followers  that  lived  with  Hubbard  on  a 
ship,  is  possibly  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  transnational  corpora- 
tion, responsible  to  no  one  but  itself,  i  Ji 
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*tt's  not  like  every  time  I  hang  out  witli  my  friends  we 
open  up  a  Toraii  passage' 


Rachel  Lissner 

First  Year  Political  Science  and  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  Studies 


Why  did  you  choose  Near  and  Middle  East- 
ern Studies  as  a  major? 
!  spent  last  year  in  Israel  abroad,  and 
then  I  volunteered.  After  spending  time 
there.  I'm  much  more  critical  of  what  I 
see  in  the  news.  I  was  just  reading  an  ar- 
ticle about  coexistence  in  Haifa  and  it  de- 
scribes Israel  as  a  troubled  nation — but 
Haifa  is  the  most  peaceful  place  I've  been 
in  the  entire  Middle  East.  There  are  four 
religions  there  and  no  problems. 

Going  to  Israel  didn't  make  me  more 
religious,  but  1  did  lots  of  things  I'd  never 
done  before.  I  can't  say  it  really  changed 
me,  but  it  was  nice  to  be  among  people 
who  have  the  same  culture.  It's  really 
the  only  place  in  the  whole  world  where 
you'll  find  that. 

Wliat  hninc  li  ol  Judaism  do  vou  subscribe 
to? 

My  family  belongs  to  the  Conservative 
movement.  It's  different  in  the  States — 
I'm  American — but  it  contains  a  broad 
spectrum,  from  those  who  lean  towards 
reform  to  those  who  are  'conservadox." 

What  are  some  of  the  differences  between 
branches' 

Conservative  Jews  keep  stricter  dietary 
laws.  I've  been  out  with  Reform  Jews  and 
they'll  get  a  cheeseburger  or  shrimp  or 
pork  or  whatever.  I  have  Conservative 
friends  who  do,  but  I  also  have  friends 
who  keep  completely  Kosher  households. 


I  have  friends  who  are  c()ni|)let('ly  ikjm- 
observant.  but  on  Shabbat.  won't  tmn 
on  lights,  or  go  swimming  or  shower  he- 
cause  they  may  i)ut  water  on  the  ground, 
which  encourages  things  to  grow,  and 
you  can't  do  that  on  Shabbat — becausf 
that's  work. 

What  's  it  like  beinii  Jewish  at  ( '  ol  T  ' 
I  knew  there  was  a  large  .lewisli  pre.si'iiic 
on  campus,  but  I  was  surprised  that  il'.s 
not  as  Involved  as  it  could  be  since  I  here 
are  a  lot  of  commuters.  I  know  at  York. 
Jews  get  the  High  Holidays  off.  I  was 
shocked  that  U  of  T  doesn't  do  that.  1  in 
also  surprised  that  II  of  T  doesn't  have 
more  Kosher  options,  or  even  any  at  all. 

What  do  you  enjoy  about  beuii^  Jewish  ' 
I  like  the  culture,  the  beliefs,  the  languag- 
es, the  humour,  the  food,  the  people, 
and  everything  about  it.  It's  not  a  culture 
that's  always  in  your  face.  It's  not  like  ev- 
ery time  I  hang  out  with  my  friends  we 
open  up  aTorah  passage,  but  1  know  peo- 
l)le  who  do — whatever  floats  your  boat. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  REI 


'At  this  point  in  tame,  I  hope  there  is  an  afteriife. 
But  I  don't  believe  in  God' 


Does  meditation  help  in  student  life'' 
I  think  of  meditation  as  an  Eastern 
way  of  discijiline.  You  have  to  be  in 
touch  with  your  inner  soul.  When  you 
become  a  monk,  you  must  become 
vegan,  you  cannot  drink  any  alcohol, 
to  give  way  to  the  other  life.'  You  have 
to  get  yourself  ready. 


Your  bach!>round'' 

I  was  born  in  Hong  Kong,  and  moved 
here  when  1  was  nine.  My  parents  are 
Buddhists.  The  religion  was  carried 
on.  but  wasn't  imposed. 


Would  you  say  that  reliiiioi]  does  more 
harm  than  good'? 

It's  like  technology.  You  can  make  it  to 
imjjrove  people's  lives,  and  certainly 
religion  can  do  the  same  thing,  but 
it  also  has  the  power  to  affect  lives 
negatively.  Religion  can  be  a  very  bad 
thing.  You  hear  of  cults  all  over  the 
world,  conducting  mass  suicides.  As 
a  person  of  reason  you  think;  who  are 
these  people  that  can  do  something 
like  this'.'  You've  got  all  these  C|ues- 
tions.  Is  it  that  fault  of  organized  reli- 
gion or  the  fault  of  the  person  who  is 
leading  the  cult'.' 


What  is  your  own  reliiiious  view'' 
Personally.  I'm  agnostic.  When  1  was  in 
high  school.  I  was  open  to  taking  dif- 
ferent courses,  so  1  took  philosophy.  1 
read  different  philosophers  and  took 
their  points  of  view  to  heart.  From 
there  I've  leaned  towards  agnostism. 

As  a  science  student  you  question 
everything,  through  didactic  theory 
and  scientific  methods,  and  you  get  an 
answer.  Similarly.  I  can  see  that  paral- 
lel in  agnosticism.  It's  not  that  1  am  re- 
jecting the  idea  of  religion.  1  just  don't 
know  enough  to  say  I  know. 


'.s'  slopping  you  from  mahing  the 
leap  to  atheism'.^ 

I  had  a  philosophy  teacher  In  high 
school  who  told  us  to  consider  an 
idea;  when  a  person  says  to  you  'there 
is  a  God.'  does  that  not  imply  that  he 
knows  enough  to  be  one'.' 

Every  lime  someone  comes  along 
with  a  new  theory  and  says  'this  is  what 
religion  is  supposed  to  be,'  how  do  they 
know  better  than  the  average  |)erson'.' 
This  was  imparted  to  me  and  it  stuck. 
The  leap  to  atheism  is  something  1 
haven't  been  able  to  make.  I  simply  can- 
not say — 1  am  no  philosopher. 
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Mikhail  Galldn 

Tliird  Year  Religion  and  Near  Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations 


I 

,1 

I 


1  i  hat  is  your  reliiiinus  history? 

I  was  baptized  as  a  Russian  Orthodox.  But  I 
wasn't  brought  up  religiously  because  I  was 
born  l)asically  when  the  Soviet  Union  split 
lip.  \\y  parents  are  agnostic.  I've  been  to 
cluirch  a  couple  of  times  in  my  whole  life. 

II  ■/«//  nicule you  com  ert  to  Islani'^ 

I  don't  remember  e.xactly  what  drew  me  to 
it.  It's  a  monotheistic  faith,  which  1  always 
believed  in  subconsciously.  1  liked  how  they 
worship,  the  simplicity. 

I  listened  to  a  lot  of  rap  music,  and  there 
were  always  mentions  of  Islam  or  Allah, 
things  like  that. 

Ikii  V  you  experienced  problems  bein!> 
,\hisliin.' 

If  you  look  like  a  white  Canadian  guy  and 
people  find  out  you  are  Muslim,  it  changes 
the  dynamic  of  the  relationship.  Right  away 
it  puts  a  barrier  between  you.  The  fact  that 
I'm  a  convert,  there's  even  more  of  a  barrier. 
Some  look  at  it  as  an  abandonment  of  West- 
ern values.  It's  almost  like  you  are  a  traitor 
to  your  culture, 

Wliul  does  it  mean  to  he  u  luoderale  Muslim? 
I  am  moderate  because  I  go  to  this  univer- 
sity. 1  don't  have  to  prove  to  every  person 
that  I  am  against  Osama  bin  Laden.  Any 
sane  Muslim  will  not  support  him  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  their  faith.  Do  I  go  to  every 
single  Christian  and  expect  them  to  speak 
out  against  Timothy  McVeigh','  The  status 


quo  is  that  Muslims  are  moderate.  People 
should  assume  that  right  away  if  they  have 
a  brain. 

Is  it  difficult  to  be  a  Muslim  at  UofT? 
Not  really.  Once.  I  was  in  an  Intro  to  Islam 
class,  somebody  asked  a  question  about 
controversial  topic  like  polygamy  or 
women's  rights,  1  put  my  hand  ujj  and  said 
what  the  Muslims  believe,  and  the  profes- 
sor, jokingly  to  the  class  goes:  'Thanks  for 
trying  to  convert  the  people,'  He  was  just 
joking,  but  that's  a  subtle  examjjle  of  how 
things  are  viewed,  1  don't  want  people  to  get 
a  wrong  impression  of  my  religion. 

How  do  vou  balance  vow  faith  and  school 
life? 

[On  fasting  at  Ramadan]  It's  tough,  but  it's 
not  as  tough  as  you  think.  1  know  non-Mus- 
lims that  fasted  out  of  solidarity  and  they 
didn't  pass  out. 

[On  halal  food  choices  around  campus] 
Every  Muslim  would  like  to  have  nwre  halal 
places  around.  There  are  options  though. 

[On  not  drinking]  It's  no  sacrifice  at  all.  I 
don't  feel  that  I  am  missing  anything. 

What  does  your  faith  mean  to  you  '' 
For  me.  faith  is  everything,  my  whole  life.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  every  religious  person 
is  going  to  experience  some  problems 
here  and  there.  You've  got  to  realize,  it's 
an  academic  environment.  You  are  there 
not  to  study  Islam,  you  are  there  to  study 
whatever  you  want.  There  are  those  with 
different  opinions  and  that's  fine.  That's  no 
problem  at  all. 
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4  don't  have  to  prove  to  every  person  that 
I  am  against  Osama  bin  Laden' 


4  played  Jesus  in  an  Easter  play. 
It  was  a  modem  adaptation' 


Karleen  Murrain 

Third  Year  Ecology  and  French 


What  is  your  background? 
I  was  born  and  raised  Catholic,  I  went  to 
Catholic  school  niy  entire  life  until  I  came 
to  U  of  T,  and  it  sucked  religion  right  out 
of  me. 

What  happened  to  your  faith? 
It  was  a  gradual  fade  away.  As  I  learned 
about  other  things,  my  other  beliefs 
grew,  and  my  faith  in  the  church  dimin- 
ished. 

What  u  as  the  biggest  slicking  point  for 
you' 

Same  sex  marriage  is  probably  the  big- 
gest reason.  I  have  a  lot  of  friends  who 
are  gay. 

How  did  your  parents  discover  your 
waning  fuitli? 

It  was  more  in  our  discussions  that  they 
realized  I  wasn't  following  the  church,,, 
and  when  I  told  my  dad  I  didn't  believe  in 
God.  Second  worst  day  of  my  life. 

What  do  you  think  about  organized 
religion? 

The  problem  with  organized  religion  is 
that  when  you're  born  into  it,  you  au- 
tomatically believe  because  it  feels  so 
natural,  I  find  many  people  weren't  given 
a  choice. 


When  you  are  in  Catholic  school,  and 
all  your  friends  are  Catholic,  you  don't 
even  think  about  the  other  people  who 
don't  celebrate  Christmas, 

What  can  one  gel  out  of  church? 
Organized  religion  brings  people  to- 
gether, but  sometimes  it  can  go  too  far. 
I  was  in  a  youth  group,  and  met  a  lot  of 
friends  through  church.  I  played  Jesus  in 
an  Easter  play.  It  was  ridiculous.  It  was  a 
modern  adaptation. 

Do  you  think  about  God? 
For  me  right  now.  organized  religion  is 
not  the  way  I  am  going  to  go.  But  I  do 
think  about  God  and  how  the  world  came 
about.  But  I  don't  think  that  something 
can  come  from  nothing,  and  maybe  that 
driving  force,  you  could  put  a  name  to  it. 
and  call  it  God.  I  don't  really  think  about 
it  as  'oh.  there  is  a  God.'  I  think  of  it  more 
as  the  beauty  in  this  world.  It  s  not  just 
physical  beauty. 

hi  the  end? 

I  am  definitely  not  one  of  those  people  that 
believe  religion  because  of  my  parents.  I 
want  to  find  something  that  1  can  believe 
in,  and  I'm  still  trying  to  figure  out  exactly 
what  that  is.  I  guess  I  am  agnostic. 
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Three  perspectives  on  the  way  our  world  came 
to  be:  Creationism,  Intelligent  Design,  Evolution 

BY  ANDREA  YEOMANS 


IN  THE  BEGINNING,... 

you  or  I  or  even  this  universe  existed,  an  event  occurred  that  made 
our  presence  possible.  Exactly  what  that  special  something  was — 
the  Big  Bang,  divine  intervention — nobody  knows.  For  centuries 
human  beings  have  pondered  the  question  of  life's  origins.  But  to- 
day we  aren't  any  closer  to  discovering  the  answer  than  we  were 
when  we  started  searching. 

Yet  science  and  religion  seem  to  be  in  a  never-ending  squabble. 
The  creation-versus-evolution  debate  has  received  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  sensationalist  press,  with  the  flashiest  stories  garner- 
ing widespread  attention.  But  beneath  the  melodrama  lies  a  pas- 
sionate debate,  one  riddled  with  misinterpretations  of  creationism, 
intelligent  design,  and  biological  evolution.  All  three  have  a  differ- 
ent take  on  how  life  started,  as  well  as  where  its  headed. 


CREATIONISM  is  the  belief  that  the  universe,  and  everything 

it  contains,  was  created  by  a  presupposed  God.  This  term, 
often  employed  in  the  creation-versus-evolution  debate, 
refers  most  often  to  someone  whose  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  is  religion-based.  Yet  biological 
evolution  is  not  the  only  point  of  contention  be- 
tween science  and  creationism.  Creationists 
cdso  dispute  common  descent,  the  idea  that  a 
group  of  organisms  have  a  shared  ancestor. 
The  age  of  the  Earth  is  another  hot-button 
topic.  Old  Earth  creationists  do  not  con- 
tradict current  estimates  of  the  Earth's 
age.  Young  Earth  creationists,  by  con- 
trast, believe  that  the  earth  is  6,000  to 
10,000  years  old.  They  derive  this  fig- 
ure from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
creation  events  outlined  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Young 
Earth  creationists  was  Christian 
apologist  Henry  Madison  Morris,  co- 
founder  of  the  Institute  of  Creation 
Science  and  the  Creation  Research 
Society.  Creation  science  attempts 
to  use  scientific  means  to  explain  how 
God  created  the  universe.  Morris,  who 
held  a  PhD  in  hydraulic  engineering, 
was  a  professor  of  the  subject  for  many 
years.  He  believed  that  he  could  explain 
the  great  flood  using  the  knowledge  of  water 
he  had  gained  throughout  his  academic  ca- 
reer. Morris  and  fellow  Young  Earth  creation- 
ist John  C.  Whitcomb  outlined  this  belief  in  their 
Genesis  Flood:  The  Biblical  Record  and  Its  Scientific 
Implications.  The  book  has  been  widely  criticized  for 
misquoting  sources  and  taking  quotes  out  of  context 

Using  science  to  prove  creationist  beliefs  is  not  unusual.  Nei- 
ther is  using  these  beliefs  to  disprove  scientific  conclusions.  E«irlier 
this  year,  Answers  in  Genesis,  a  Christian  apologetics  ministry  with 
a  focus  on  Young  Earth  creationism,  unvaled  the  Creation  Muse- 
um in  Petersburg,  Kentucky.  The  museum — a  60,000-square-foot, 
$27-million  facility — showcases  Young  Earth  creationist  beliefs. 
Some  of  the  exhibits,  including  Noah's  Ark  and  the  great  flood,  a 
6,000-year-old  Earth,  and  the  simultaneous  existence  of  human  be- 
ings and  dinosaurs,  directly  oppose  evolutionary  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  this  museum,  if  you  believe  in  evolution,  you're  abandoning 
a  religious  doctrine  and  are  on  a  slippery  slope  to  complete  ruin. 
One  museum  display  depicts  the  road  to  ruin  as  a  young  man  view- 
ing pornography  on  his  computer 

However,  not  all  creationists  reject  biological  evolution.  Some, 
in  fact,  hold  the  belief  that  evolution  is  one  of  God's  creations.  As 
well,  creationists  who  follow  theistic  evolution  do  not  feel  there  is 
a  contradiction  between  evolution  and  religious  teachings.  They 
often  believe  that  human  beings  were  created  specially  by  God. 

MTEUJGENT  DESIGN  (or  D),  in  its  current  form,  start- 
ed in  the  late  20th  century,  and  has  continued  to  gain  followers. 


Unlike  creationism,  intelligent  design  does  need  the  universe  to  be 
created  by  an  almighty  deity.  Instead,  the  theory  holds  that  ran- 
dom processes,  like  biological  evolution,  are  not  enough  to  explain 
complicated  aspects  of  the  universe — as  a  sophisticated  cause  is 
a  better  explanation  for  the  phenomena  we  experience.  One  of  the 
better-known  arguments  was  put  forth  in  1802  by  William  Paley 
in  Natural  Theology.  He  compares  the  phenomenon  of  finding  a 
watch  to  that  of  observing  complex  organisms.  The  existence  of  a 
watchmaker  is  made  manifest  by  looking  at  a  watch.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  such  a  complex  and  refined  artifact  arising  by  natural 
forces  without  the  aid  of  a  designer.  So,  too,  argued  Paley,  one  can 
observe  a  complex  organism  and  infer  it  must  have  a  designer  as 
well.  Some  proponents  of  intelligent  design  believe  that  the  de- 
signer is  God — but  not  necessarily. 

"1  always  think  it's  best  not  to  drag  God  in  too  quickly,"  says  De- 
nyse  O'Leary,  a  Toronto-based  journalist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  ad- 
vocate of  intelligent-design  theory.  "The  basic  idea  [of  intelligent 

design]  is  that  informa- 
tion does  not  arise 
from  a  combi- 
nation of 
chance 
and 


luck.  That,  in  fact,  there  is  an- 
other element  Now,  one  thing 
that  confuses  a  lot  of  people  is 
the  other  element  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  hand  of  God.  Design  doesn't 
need  to  be  the  hand  of  God,  but  it  isn't 
either  chance  or  luck.  It's  something  else 
that's  working  in  the  universe,  something 
we  may  not  know  much  about.  But  don't  forget,  the  last  150  years 
people  have  been  simply  trying  to  prove  that  [this  other  element] 
exists.  So  it's  no  use  asking  what  is  it,  if  you've  only  just  now  decid- 
ed that  it  actually  exists."  She  is  currently  teaching  a  course  titled 
By  Design  or  By  Chance?  lor  the  Continuing  Education  program  at 
St.  Mike's.  The  course  examines  the  controversy  through  analyz- 
ing the  disagreement  between  materialists  and  non-materialists 
on  the  origin  of  life.  Materialist  theory  states  that  matter  is  the 
only  thing  that  truly  exists  in  the  universe.  The  theory  can  also 
be  extended  to  include  a  doubt  of  spiritual  existence.  Followers  of 
creationism  and  intelligent  design  are  non-materialists.  They  be- 
lieve there  is  existence  beyond  what  we  define  as  matter. 


Intelligent  design  advocates  employ  three  major  concepts  to 
promote  their  viewpoint.  The  first  is  irreducible  complexity.  Intro- 
duced by  Michael  Behe  in  1996,  it  is  defined  as  "a  single  system 
composed  of  several  well-matched,  interacting  parts  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  basic  function,  wherein  the  removal  of  any  one  of  the 
parts  causes  the  system  to  effectively  cease  functioning."  The  sec- 
ond is  specified  complexity,  which  refers  to  an  organism  so  com- 
plex that  it  could  not  have  been  created  through  random  evolu- 
tion— the  only  option,  then,  is  that  it  was  created  by  an  intelligent 
designer.  Fine  tuning  of  the  universe  is  the  third  concept.  It  holds 
that  too  many  physical  constants  have  had  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  one  another  for  life  on  Earth  to  have  arisen  by  mere  chance. 

EVOUmON  is  a  contextual  term.  It  is  used  throughout  sci- 
ence, but  not  always  in  the  same  way.  In  relation  to  the  creation- 
versuS-evolution  debate,  the  implied  term  is  "biological  evolu- 
tion." But  what  does  this  term  actually  mean?  Douglas  J.  Futuyma, 
an  evolutionary  biologist  at  Stony  Brook  University  in  New  York, 
defines  it  as  "[heritable]  change  in  the  properties  of  populations 
of  organisms  or  groups  of  such  populations,  over  the  course  of 
generations."  The  two  major  points  of  this  definition  remain  that 
biological  evolution  works  at  the  population  level,  not  at  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  change  must  be  inherited  by  the  next  generation. 
These  points  provide  a  framework  for  distinguishing  between 
evolution  and  non-evolution. 

Darwinism  is  what  leads  to  biological  evolution.  It  occurs 
through  natural  selection,  the  interaction  between  the  environ- 
ment and  heritable  variability  that  already  exists  in  a  population 
of  organisms.  Some  traits,  those  "selected  for,"  help  an  organism 
survive.  The  traits  that  are  selected  for  occur  at  a  higher  rate 
in  a  population,  and  traits  that  are  not  selected  for  occur  less 
frequently.  It  is  different  from  biological  evolution  because  it 
describes  how  evolution  might  happen. 

British  author  Richard  Dawkins,  often  referred  to  as  Dar- 
win's Rottweiler,  believes  that  religion  and  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution are  irreconcilable.  He  has  no  reservations  about  stat- 
ing his  disdain  for  creationism  and  intelligent  design.  His  1986 
book,  The  Blind  Watchmaker — the  title  being  a  spin  on  Paley's 
1802  argimient — argues  for  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion. "I  want  to  persuade  the  reader,  not  just  that 
the  Darwinian  world-view  happens  to  be  true, 
but  that  it  is  the  only  known  theory  that 
could,  in  principle,  solve  the  mystery 
of  our  existence,"  Dawkins  writes.  "A 
good  case  can  be  made  that  Darwin- 
ism is  true,  not  just  on  this  planet 
but  all  over  the  universe,  wherever 
life  may  be  found."  However,  not  all 
scientists  agree  with  his  ferocious 
attitude  towards  evolution's  skeptics. 
Many  feel  that  it  leads  the  public  to  be- 
lieve that  all  Darwinists  are  like  Dawkins, 
which  is  not  the  case. 


THE  END,  perhaps  a  more  pertinent 
question  after  considering  all  of  these  per- 
spectives is  "What  is  real?"  The  true  heart  of  the 
creation-versus-evolution  debate  lies  in  the  fact  that 
proponents  of  all  three  viewpoints — creationism,  intel- 
ligent design,  and  evolution — experience  a  unique  individual 
reality.  For  creationists,  God  is  real.  For  many  Darwinists,  He  is 
not.  These  realities  do  not  seem  to  be  reconcilable.  They  aren't 
even  reproducible — just  ask  one  side  to  try  to  experience  the 
other  reality. 

But  is  that  even  necessary?  By  definition,  theories  are  falsi- 
fiable.  Arguably,  it  is  the  debate  that  a  theory  engenders  that 
makes  it  useful.  The  act  of  each  viewpoint  trying  to  falsify  others 
encourages  skepticism.  This  is  how  new  theories  are  born.  If  we 
all  agreed  upon  one  theory,  there  would  be  immense  intellectual 
laziness — the  danger  of  taking  things  for  granted.  A  little  friendly 
competition  isn't  a  bad  thing.  But  let's  keep  it  friendly.  If  history 
is  anything  to  judge  by,  we  still  have  quite  a  few  centuries  left 
with  each  other.  ii5» 
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From  Catholic  altar  boy  to  evolutionary 
biology  student,  DAN  RIOS  recounts  a 
journey  of  faith  through  the  world  of  science 


After  two  years  of  a  broad 
yet  vague  education  in  life 
sciences,  I  was  excited  to 
finally  study  macroevolu- 
tion,  a  topic  at  the  heart  of  my  evo- 
lutionary biology  degree.  I  remem- 
ber buying  the  textbook  before  the 
course  even  began,  something  I  had 
never  done  before. 

Perhaps  evidence  of  some  divine 
irony,  professor  Dan  Brooks  lectured 
like  a  Baptist  reverend  possessed — 
all  sulphur,  fire,  and  brimstone.  The 
heat  of  his  vitriolic,  scientific  rheto- 
ric seared  our  arched  eyebrows.  He 
stood  with  a  pointer  in  one  hand — 
looking  comically  similar  to  Walter 
from  the  Big  Lebowski — speaking 
words  of  objective  scientific  fact  with 
as  much  conviction  as  I  have  seen 
men  of  faith  muster.  Among  his  warn- 
ings was  the  danger  of  treating  intel- 
ligent design  as  science.  This  was 
branded  into  the  pliable  putty  of  my 
mind  with  hardly  a  hallelujah — and 
with  more  force  than  any  sermon  or 
homily  I  had  ever  witnessed. 

After  this  class,  an  uncomfortable 
thought  sits  awkwardly  in  the  back 
of  my  mind:  1  am  unsure  of  the  stance 
that  my  faith  takes  on  evolution.  When 
that  thought  grows  legs,  it  constantly 
reminds  me  that  1  am  also  unclear  on 
how  science  treats  religious  pursuits. 

Akin  to  the  devout  praying  to  the 
saints,  1  turn  to  the  writings  of  paleon- 
tologist Stephen  J.  Gould  for  direction. 
Gould  treats  the  apparent  conflict 
between  religion  and  science  in  a  re- 
markable way:  in  his  words,  science 
is  the  "how"  and  religion  is  the  "why." 
Suddenly,  I  realize  something.  There 
should  be  no  conflict  here;  the  shad- 
ows cast  do  not  overlap. 

I  need  to  corroborate  this  satisfying 
conclusion  with  my  religious  beliefs. 
Finding  myself  flipping  through  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
clarification,  the  picture  only  grows 
dimmer  While  it  does  make  clear  that 


science  is  a  good  thing: 

"The  question  about  the  origins  of 
the  world  and  of  man  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  many  scientific  studies  which 
have  splendidly  enriched  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  age  and  dimensions  of  the 
cosmos,  the  development  of  life-forms 
and  the  appearance  of  man." 

The  Catechism  also  highlights  the 
need  for  a  capital  'C  creator  to  give 
credit  for  making  an  unholy  mess. 
Could  a  Prime  Mover  have  created 
the  Big  Bang  and  set  things  on  their 
own  course?  If  so,  I  do  not  see  why 
evolution  and  religion  are  in  any  po- 
sition of  conflict. 

Is  it  simply  the  nature  of  religion  to 
divide  rather  than  unite?  Is  science 
out  to  destroy  religion? 

I  spoke  to  Denyse  O'Leary,  a  Catho- 
lic and  supporter  of  intelligent  design 
here  at  U  of  T.  While  she  has  a  lot  of 
interesting  things  to  say,  I  could  not 
buy  the  argument  of  intelligent  de- 
sign. Holes  in  our  knowledge  do  not 
mean  that  the  scientific  approach  and 
findings  are  wrong.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  "proof"  for  the  presence  of  a 
designer  is  simply  that  science  hasn't 
yet  explained  every  single  tiny  detail 
of  the  process  of  evolution.  To  pass 
off  this  unscientific  intelligent  design 
"science"  as  an  appropriate  addition 
to  the  world's  empirical  knowledge  is 
immoral  and  wrong.  Intelligent  design 
has  no  place  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
not  a  valid  alternative  to  evolutionary 
theory  and  it  never  will  be. 

My  father  always  offered  me  a  sim- 
ple analogy  when  1  was  young  and 
full  of  questions  about  the  world:  if  all 
the  accumulated  knowledge  we  have 
is  a  point  of  light  in  the  dark  room,  as 
the  point  gets  bigger,  so  too  does  the 
amount  of  darkness  that  this  point 
comes  into  contact  with.  1  refuse  to 
take  a  shortcut  and  attribute  the  mys- 
teries of  life  to  the  ha^y,  immaterial 
idea  of  "intelligent  design."  And  so,  I 
will  take  the  long,  dark  road. 


Fighting  science  with  religious  doc- 
trine is  a  pointless  endeavour  Why 
should  the  lines  of  these  two  disci- 
plines with  completely  different  ideo- 
logical foundations  ever  intersect? 
By  forcing  additional  and  unneces- 
sary doubt  on  scientific  pursuits  that 
acknowledge  their  own  shortcom- 
ings, a  toxic  atmosphere  of  mistrust 
leaches  out  from  the  folds  of  ignorant 
minds.  Science  seeks  to  advance  our 
knowledge  so  that  we  can  better  our 
human  race,  though  admittedly,  it  is 
not  always  used  for  this  cause.  Yes, 
disciples  of  Darwin  spun  his  findings 
into  a  shameful  ball  of  yarn  known  as 
eugenics.  And  yes,  Richard  Dawkins' 
outspoken  atheism  makes  it  seems 
that  scientific  progress  sets  out  to 
destroy  religion.  But  this  was  never 
the  case.  How  could  it  be?  Religion 
operates  on  a  completely  different 
level — one  that  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  empirical  tradition.  Mrs.  O'Leary, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  disagree.  Those 
who  support  intelligent  design  and  its 
attacks  on  the  scientific  method  are 
playing  with  fire.  And  they  are  starting 
fires  where  there  should  be  none. 

Editor's  Note:  I  was  once  a  good  Cath- 
olic, 1  suppose.  But  after  enough 
time,  faith  becomes  difficult  to  find 
and  the  Church  becomes  a  bitter  pill 
to  swallow.  Having  already  inscribed 
a  personal  moral  code — informed 
by  years  of  schooling  and  effective 
parenting — there  seems  to  be  no 
need  for  inflexible  doctrines  and 
arbitrary  rules.  Be  good.  Be  just.  Be 
kind.  If  I  am  all  these  things,  why 
should  I  be  holy? 

This  aspect  of  my  life — conflict 
between  religion  and  my  own  con- 
science and  personal  beliefs — is  a 
chapter  that  is  many  pages  removed 
from  my  scientific  pursuits.  It  may 
be  a  story  without  conclusion,  an 
unfinished  work  languishing  at  the 
bottom  of  my  soul.  'Ji' 
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The  U.S.  election  set  to  take  place  a  year  from 
now  will  likely  bring  us  a  different  kind  of 
American  president.  The  long  list  of  hopefuls 
includes  many  firsts,  including  female,  black 
and  Mormon  candidates.  The  24-hour  news 
networks  have  made  a  habit  of  filling  their  slow 
newsdays  by  speculatively  asking  "Is  America 
ready  for  a  (fill  in  the  blank)  president?"  While 
Barack  Obama  and  Hilary  Clinton  don't  seem  to 
be  facing  any  obstacles  because  of  their  unique 
candidacies,  there  is  one  type  of  politician  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  race:  an  atheist. 

Though  the  U.S.  is  much-praised  for  its  cultur- 
al and  ethnic  diversity,  religious  homogeneity 
has  always  been  at  the  epicentre  of  American 
politics.  Never,  in  some  230  years  of  indepen- 
dence, has  there  been  a  president  outside  of  the 
Christian  ranks.  In  fact,  the  only  non-Protestant 
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hold  office  was  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  consid- 
ered himself  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Many  Americans  find  the  idea  of  electing  a 
president  without  any  religious  affiliation  to 
be  unfathomable.  Atheists  and  non-believ- 
ers alike  have  long  been  considered  amoral 
and  untrustworthy  lower-class  citizens  in  the 
United  States.  Former  president  George  H.  W. 
Bush  was  quoted  as  saying,  "1  don't  know  that 
atheists  should  be  considered  as  citizens,  nor 
should  they  be  considered  patriots.  This  is  one 
nation  under  God." 

This  statement  of  outright  discrimination 
certainly  has  no  place  in  a  country  that  consid- 
ers itself  the  world's  greatest  democracy,  espe- 
cially coming  from  its  president. 

But  apparently,  a  lot  of  Americans  agree 
with  him.  Earlier  this  year,  a  Gallup  Poll  re- 
vealed that  most  Americans  would  vote  for 
a  black,  Jewish  or  homosexual  president 
before  they'd  vote  for  an  atheist.  While  the 
world's  non-believers  and  non-worshippers 
make  up  a  sizeable  international  minority, 
they  represent  an  even  smaller  demo- 
graphic in  the  U.S.  Roughly  10  per 
cent  of  Americans  disassociate 
themselves  from  any  religion  or 
deistic  belief  and  that  num- 
ber continues  to  grow. 
The  tremendous  success 
of  Richard  Dawkins'  The  God 
Delusion  and  Christopher 
Hitchens'  God  Is  Not  Great: 
How  Religion  Poisons  Every- 
thing, reflects  the  fact  that 
an  anti-religion  movement 
is  spreading  across  Ameri- 
ca's communities.  Dawkins 
and  Hitchens  emphasize 
the  remarkable  contribu- 
tions that  scientific  research 
has  provided  to  virtually  all 
spheres  of  life,  while  explicitly 
denouncing  the  existence  of  a 
higher  power. 

This  message  has  been  met  with 
fierce  opposition  by  America's  re- 
ligious right,  which  for  years  has 
claimed  authority  over  practically 
every  issue  in  American  politics, 
claiming  to  be  acting  in  the  name 
of  God.  Whenever  politicians  violate  the 
individual  rights  of  American  women  by 
banning  abortion,  discriminate  against 
gays  and  lesbians  by  banning  same-sex  mar- 
riage, or  put  a  stop  to  stem-cell  research  and 
funding,  it's  justified  through  religion.  They  can 
legitimize  violating  American  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties by  claiming  it's  all  in  God's  will. 
As  if  political  dominance  is  not  enough,  the 
religious  movement  has  already  infiltrated 
schools  across  America,  denouncing 
evolution,  an  accepted  theory  within 
the  scientific  community,  and 
replacing  it  with  the  concept 
of  creationism.  A  sepa- 
ration of  church 
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eligions  don't  kill  people, 
people  kill  people 


We  blame  and  praise  God  for  all  kinds  of 
things,  but  we  shouldn't  be  so  quick  to  disnniss 
the  role  human  beings  play  in  the  world 


Benjamin  Spurr 

If  you  believe  the  followers,  God  iss  responsible  for  a  lot: 
works  of  charity,  terrorist  attacks,  game-winning  field  goals, 
and  Academy  Awards  victories.  But  does  He  really  deserve 
all  this  credit?  Do  the  human  beings  involved  really  have  so 
little  to  do  with  these  acts? 

Consider  the  case  of  Mother  Teresa,  whose  name  became 
synonymous  with  the  concept  of  "God's  work"  over  her  50 
years  of  ministering  to  the  poor  in  Calcutta.  The  Vatican's 
rushing  to  canonize  the  "Saint  of  the  Gutters"  faster  than 
a  choirboy  late  for  practice,  but  new  evidence  has  come  to 
light  that  the  world's  most  famous  nun  lived  for  years  in  a 
deep  crisis  of  faith,  confessing  in  private  documents  that 
when  she  thought  about  God,  she  felt  nothing  but  "silence 
and  emptiness,"  and  even  doubted  the  existence  of  the  soul 
and  Jesus  Christ. 

Her  profound  doubt  doesn't  seem,  outwardly  at  least,  to 
have  affected  her  ability  to  dedicate  her  life  to  the  service 
of  the  poor,  and  much  of  the  good  she  did  was  performed 
in  spite  of  an  absence  of  strong  faith.  It  was  her  work,  not 
her  incredible  faith,  it  turns  out,  that  distinguished  her  life. 
Her  good  deeds  didn't  stem  from  religious  conviction,  cind 
maybe  ours  shouldn't  either. 

The  supposed  logic  behind  religious  charity  is  that  the 
poor,  destitute,  and  downtrodden  should  be  helped  In  the 
name  of  Jesus,  Allah,  God,  etc.  But  this  is,  at  best,  an  indi- 
rect route  to  uplifting  others.  What  about  helping  the  poor 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  deity,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  them- 
selves? Surely  their  well-being  Is  reason  enough. 

But  what's  the  harm,  you  might  think,  in  doing  a  bit  of 
good  in  the  name  of  your  faith?  If  you  believe  Journal- 
ist Christopher  Hitchens — you  don't  have  to,  by  all  ac- 
counts he's  a  bit  of  an  ass — it  may  not  be  such  a  good  . 
idea.  According  to  him,  Mother  Teresa's  attachment  to 
Catholicism  actually  seems  to  have  played  a  sinister  role 
in  her  missionary  work.  Hitchens,  who  the  Vatican  has  in- 
terviewed as  part  of  Teresa's  beatification  process,  says 
that  the  soon-to-be  saint  told  him  that  she  was  working 
in  Calcutta  not  to  help  the  poor,  but  to  aid  the  church  by 
creating  converts. 

Mother  Teresa's  mission  always  refused  to  publish 
an  audit,  drawing  criticism  for  not  putting  enough 
money  into  her  clinic — ^lich  was  run-down  at  the 
time  of  her  death — and  spending  the  funds  on  | 
other  endeavours  promoting  the  Catholic  church,  a 
Maybe  the  poor  of  Calcutta  would  have  been  * 
better  off  if  she  turned  up  to  help  them  wearing 
Birkenstocks  and  khaki  shorts  instead  of  her  signa^ 
ture  blue  and  white  habit. 

The  idea  that  good  can  be  done  without  religion  may 
not  seem  to  matter  unless  you  consider  all  the  harm  that's 
been  done  in  its  name.  Homophobics,  misogynists,  and 
war-mongers  can  all  be  counted  amongst  the  world's  cur- 
rent religious  leaders. 

These  people's  bad  deeds  ultimately  have  as  much  to  do 
with  their  religions  as  Mother  Teresa's  good  deeds  had  to  do 
with  hers.  The  war  currently  consuming  much  of  the  world, 
supposedly  a  struggle  between  Islam  and  the  West,  isn't  so 
much  about  the  Qur'an  and  the  Bible  being  antithetical  as  It 
is  about  the  history  and  politics  of  the  regions  invohred.  By 
the  same  token,  the  deranged  American  zealots  who  murder 
abortion  doctors  would  probably  be  shooting  up  post  of- 
fices if  they'd  never  heard  of  Christianity.  It's  not  the  reli- 
gion that  commits  the  crime,  but  the  human  being. 

The  danger  of  invoking  religion  as  the  source  of  one's 
actions  is  that  it  allows  people  to  mask  immorality  in  a 
cloak  of  virtue.  Homophobia  is  nothing  but  straight-up 
hate,  but  if  someone  says  "fag"  with  a  Bible  in  their  hand, 
their  critics  are  forced  to  argue  against  a  whole  religion 
rather  than  just  one  p^son's  bigotry.  And  there's  some- 
thing noble  about  a  faithful  man,  isn't  there? 

It's  individuals,  not  sacred  texts,  that  are  responsible 


for  their  own  hateful  views.  The  faithful  are  so  clearly  make 
choices  about  what  they  read  into  books  like  the  Bible  and 
the  Qur'an.  Those  who  point  to  the  "Good  Book"  as  evidence 
that  God  hates  homosexuals  and  stem  cell  research  rarely 
spread  the  word  about  His  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  for 
rape  victims.  According  to  Deuteronomy  22,  women  who  are 
raped  in  a  city  should  be  stoned  to  death,  because  if  they 
were  truly  raped  they  would  have  cried  out  loudly  enough 
for  someone  to  hear.  This  is  not  an  oft-quoted  passage  on 
the  700  Club. 

There  may  be  a  lot  of  good  to  religions.  Although  an  in- 
creasingly smaller  number  of  people  find  religion  appeal- 
ing today,  throughout  history  millions  have  been  inspired 
by  their  faiths  to  ponder  important  questions,  to  seek  out 
knowledge,  and  to  better  the  world.  Still,  religion  is  at  best  a 
vessel  for  our  good  deeds,  not  the  cause  of  them,  as  Mother 
Teresa's  life  so  curiously  illustrates.  At  worst,  faith  can  be  a 
veil  for  our  misdeeds,  an  excuse  for  hatred  and  violence. 

The  world  may  not  be  a  better  place  without  religion,  but  it 
might  be  a  better  place  if  we  started  attributing  world  events 
cind  people's  actions,  good  or  bad,  to  themselves,  not  to  a 
fciith  or  a  god.  I  just  can't  believe  Jesus  has  nothing  better 
to  do  on  Sundays  than 
kick  all  those  field 
goals.iZLi 


Let's  Talk  About... 

A  Sunday  Dinner  and  Discussion  program  for 
University  Students  hosted  by  the  U  of  T  Student 
Christian  Movement,  The  U  of  T  Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy  and  Bloor  Street  United  Church. 
Join  us  the  First  Sunday  of  every  month 
( Dec.  2,  Jan.  13,  Feb.3)  from  6-8pm  at  Bloor  Street 
United  Church  (corner  of  Bloor  Street  and  Huron) 
for  Free  Food  and  thought  provoking  discussion. 
Please  R.S.V.P  with  dietary  restrictions  to  Alydia  Smith 
(Alydia  @  bloorstreetu  nited.org) . 
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BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Bnincli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars  < 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

«  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

t  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

www.oxfordseminarsxom 


The  Jackman  Humanities  Institute 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

presents 

The  Humanities  After  Utopia 

Celebrating  the  laundi  of  tiie  Jackman  Hwnanhies  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Toronto 

KEYNOTE  LECTURE 

Future  of  Culture,  Future  of  Utopia 

Frederic  Jameson 

WOliamALane  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  and  Romance  SauHes 
Duke  University 

Wednesday,  December  5 
5  pm 

Isabel  Bader  Theatre 
93  Charles  Street  West 


CONFERENCE 

Thursday,  December  6 
9  am  -  S  pm 

Alumni  Hatl,Victoria  College 
91  Charles  Street  West 

Session  topics  include: 

Norm  and  Form:  The  Utopian  Posstbiltties  of  Historlcism 

Victoria  Kahn,  Bemie  H.Williams  Professor  of  Comparativp  Uteraturc, 
Univenixy  of  California.  Berkeley 

The  Appeal  of  Dystopia:  Latching  onto  Greek  Drama  in  tlie  20th  Century 

Martin  Revermann,  Department  of  Classics,  University  of  Toronto 

Utopia  Today:  Utopian  Literature  at  the  End  of  the  20th  Century 

Peter  Fitting.  Professor  Emeritus  of  French,  University  of  Toronto 

What  Do  They  Know  In  Utopia? 

Chris  Bobonich,  Department  of  Philosophy.  Stanford  University 

Utopian  and  Post-Utopian  Paradigms  in  Classical  Political  Thought 

Ryan  Balot,  Department  of  Political  Science.  University  of  Toronto 

The  Enduring  Legacy  of  Utopias  and  Armageddons 

Judith  Newman,  Department  and  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion,  University  of  Toronto 


Open  to  the  public  with  free  admission. 
Seating  is  limited  at  conference  sessions,  so  please 
come  early.  Visit  www.humanities.utoronto.ca  or  call 
41 6-978-741 5  for  complete  details. 

Presented  by  the  Jacl<man  Humanities  Institute  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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EU-Canada  Young  Journalist  Awar 


Europe 

For  further  information  about  the 
Young  Journalist  Award 
Contact:  (613)238-6464 
info@eucanyja.ca 
www.eucanyja.ca 


THE  SKEPTICAL 
ENVIRONMENTALIST 

THURWAY  NOVEMBER  ^WQ  IhJOAM 
EAST  COMMON  ROOM -HAf^T HOUSE 

Join  us  for  a  conversation  with  Bjorn  Lomborg,  author  of 
Cool  It:  The  Skeptical  Environmentalist's  Guide  to 
Global  Warming  as  he  reads  from  his  new  book 

and  takes  questions  from  the  community. 
Doors  open  at  1 1  -  Come  early  to  reserve  your  seat! 

Presented  by  the  UTM  Laissez-faire  (tub,  Hart  House's 
Economy  Ecology,  Tfie  Eraser  Institute 

Roundtable  discussion  to  follow  at  12:45pm  in  the  Reading  Room. 
Please  note:  Bjorn  Lomborg  will  not  be  present. 


h  jivAiM\kd  HART  HOUSE 

Jrrr^  ffl?il*i<BTiT*T**   UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


R  Sustolnoble  Ollenvno? 


416  978.?4f>?  www  ha'lhou-ii- ci 
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By  Sebastian  Gushing 


I had  been  traveling  through  India  for  over  a  month 
when  I  came  across  a  Subway  franchise  in  a  mall  in  New 
Delhi.  After  my  long  struggle  with  Indian  cuisine,  the 
idea  of  munching  on  a  turkey  sandwich  brought  a  sigh 
of  relief.  I  began  to  browse  the  menu  behind  the  counter 
in  anticipation.  Eventually,  I  noticed  that  an  advertisement 
to  my  left  displaying  new  sandwiches  had  a  large  section 
removed  from  it.  When  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  the  Sub- 
way employee  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  "It  was  roast  beef, 
sir.  It  was  causing  too  many  problems  for  the  Hindus." 

As  the  Indian  economy  booms  and  foreign  investment 
increases,  Westerners  are  beginning  to  learn  just  how  de- 
voutly religious  India's  Hindus  are.  For  the  American  fast 
food  industry,  the  sacredness  of  cows  in  particular  has 
resulted  in  some  major  adaptations  as  they  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate the  Indian  market. 

McDonald's,  which  now  operates  56  restaurants  in  India, 
is  one  chain  that  has  found  itself  compelled  to  transform 
their  menu  out  of  respect  for  Hindu  law.  When  the  compa- 
ny arrived  in  1996,  they  had  planned  major  changes  for  the 
Indian  market.  New  items  from  the  McAIoo  Tikki  burger  to 
the  Paneer  McWrap  were  introduced  to  cater  to  Indian  pal- 
ettes. The  greatest  adaptation  made  by  McDonald's,  how- 
ever, is  its  very  first  beef-free  menu. 

The  transformation  was  extensive,  with  items  like 
the  iconic  Big  Mac  removed  from  the  menu.  Its  replace- 
ment, the  Maharaja  Burger,  would  maintain  the  double 
decker  appearance  of  the  Big  Mac  with  a  twist — it  was 
made  of  mutton. 

McDonald's  appeared  prepared  for  this  market.  But 
after  several  years  of  success,  accusations  emerged  that 
the  chain  was  cooking  with  beef  tallow.  Right-wing  Hindu 
groups  began  protesting,  and  bad  publicity  spread.  Crowd- 
ed lineups  disappeared,  despite  signs  in  front  of  McDon- 
ald's outlets  stating  that  none  of  their  Indian  restaurants 


had  used  any  beef  or  beef  products.  Since  the  debacle, 
McDonald's  has  been  extra  careful.  All  stores  maintain 
vegetarian  and  non-vegetarian  cooking  lines  for  burger 
cooking.  They  have  even  gone  as  far  as  to  have  vegetar- 
ian line  staff  wear  different  coloured  aprons  and  shower 
before  crossing  to  the  vegetarian  section. 

While  McDonald's  has  been  the  most  prominent  fast- 
food  chain  in  India,  others  have  moved  in  as  well.  Subway 
has  kept  a  keen  eye  as  it  tries  to  establish  dominance  in  the 
Indian  fast-food  market,  with  a  modified  menu  for  Hindu 
law  and  the  Indian  palate.  Many  of  the  sandwiches  that 
usually  use  beef  or  pork  have  been  replaced  with  lamb, 
chicken,  and  turkey.  Veggie  sub  options  include  AIoo  Patty, 
Paneer  Tikka,  and  Veggie  Shammi. 

Pizza  Hut  has  also  found  itself  changing  direction  since 
its  arrival  in  1996.  With  a  focus  on  vegetarian  pizzas,  as 
many  of  India's  Hindus  are  also  vegetarian,  chicken  tikka 
and  lamb  korma  were  introduced  as  toppings,  with  beef 
omitted  as  an  option.  The  chain  now  operates  in  most  of 
India's  major  cities. 

Despite  fast  food's  recent  growth  in  popularity,  the 
Indian  market  remains  relatively  fragmented,  with  few 
sizable  national  chains.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the  major 
Western  fast  food  companies  operating  in  India  see  a 
bright  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  By  2005,  the  major 
players  saw  sales  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion,  and  the 
numbers  continue  to  rise.  While  only  a  minority  of  In- 
dians can  afford  the  luxury  of  fast  food,  the  country's 
middle  class  is  growing.  With  increased  foreign  invest- 
ment, more  and  more  Indians  are  earning  enough  to 
spend  on  Western  indulgences,  especially  young  adults 
with  disposable  income.  However,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  religion  will  force  the  West  to  change  more  for 
India  than  India  has  to  change  for  the  West,  iji 
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Accelerate  your  future  with  the  Diploma  in  Accounting 
Program  (DAP)  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

DAP  prepares  university  graduates  with  limited  or  no 
training  in  accounting  for  entry  into  a  professional 
accounting  designation  (CA,  CGA,  CMA  or  CPA  in  the  US). 


APPLICATION  DEADLINES 

May  start: 


Sep  start: 


Mar  1  (International  applicants) 
Apr  1  (Canadian  applicants) 

Jul  1  (International  applicants) 
Augl  (Canadian  applicants) 


Find  out  how  DAP  can  accelerate  your  future. 
Visit  www.sauder.ubc.ca/dap 


"And  you  are?" 


II SAUDER 

'     %  School  of  Business 

Openinq  'tiQx\m 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


B  L  O  O  RIC  I  N  B.  M  A 


smm  2  ^ 

^^■P^OHOAY  3                     TUESDAY  4 

WEDNESDAY  5 

THURSDAY  6                 FRIDAY  7 

^      S^RBAY  8  m 

2:00  Superbad             3:45  Assassination  4:30  Superbad 
4:30  Life  of  Reilly               of  Jesse  James  7:00  We  Own  the  Night 
7:00  Serbian  Film         7:00  Life  of  Reilly    9:20  Assassination 
9:00  We  Own  the  Night  9:00  Superbad            of  Jesse  James 

6:30  A  Table  in  Heaven 
9:15  A  Table  in  Heaven 
(9:15  show  free  for 
students  with  I.D.) 

g.QQ          4:00  Into  the  Wild 
The  Assassination  ^^^^S^^/Ko^Q 
of  Jesse  James 

With  Jimi 

2:30  King  of  Kong 
4:30  Into  the  Wild 
7:00  King  of  Kong 
9:00  Into  the  Wild 

HOLIDAY  VARSITY  DAY 

HOLIDAY  FAVOURITES 

Show  your  Student  Card  on  DECEMBER  10 
for  $3.00  movies  at  the  Bloor  Cinema 

4:30  ELIZABETH  -  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
7:00  KING  OF  KONG 
9:00  INTO  THE  WILD 


FREE  MOVIE  DAY  FOR  MEMBERS 


"WHITE  CHRISTMAS" 

December  21st  @  7pm 

Join  Us  for  Pre-Movie  Treats,  Eggnog  and  Hot  Apple  Cider! 
Free  for  Members! 

Participate  in  our  Food  Drive  to  Help  Local  Food  Banks  by 
Bringing  Non-perishable  Items  to  the  Cinema  on  Dec.  21 
and  Enter  to  Win  Free  Movies  for  a  Year! 


It's  a  Wonderful  Life 
Dec.  12+13 

National  Lampoon's 
Christmas  Vacation 
Dec.  22+23 


Dirty  Dancing 
Dec.  19+20 

World's  Best 
Commercials 
Dec.  26-31 


FREE  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER 


BLOOR 


IB 


Bring  this  coupon  for  a 

FREE  6-Month  Membership 

with  purchase  of  a  regular  $5  ticket 
(offer  expires  January  31,  2008) 


506  Bloor  St.  W.  @  Bathurst      Movie  Hotline:  416-516-2330  WWW.BLOORCINEMA.COM 


VARSITY  CARTOON  JON  WILCOX 
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CORRECTION  -  THE  GSU  APOLOGIZES  FOR  THE  ERROR  IN  THE 
DATE  OF  THE  AGM  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  ADS  RECENTLY. 


GSU  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING 


Graduate  Students'  Union,  U  of  T 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  2007 
6:10  pm  SHARP 
Koffler  Institute  Auditorium 
Bancroft  Ave.,  beside  the  GSU 

Agenda: 

2006-07  Financial  Statement  a  Audit 
Appointment  of  the  Auditor 
Approval  of  Minutes 
All  graduate  students  have  voice  and  vote. 

info.gsu@utoronto.ca  wwv/.gsu.utoronto.ca 


WANT  TO  SHOW  OFF  YOUR  CREATIVITY? 

The  University  of  Toronto  Arts  Council  presents  the  I  st  annual 

Festival  of  the  Arts 

CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

Current  students  are  invited  to  be  part  of  this 
university-wide  Festival  to  be  held  in  March  2008. 

Subnnissions  from  all  genres  and  nnedia  welcome. 

For  details,  please  visit  http://www.arts.utoronto.ca 

Submissions  deadline:  December  10,  2007. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


•AMERICA'- mOMPG  14 


and  state  is  quickly  vanishing,  and 
it  is  time  that  someone  stood  up  for 
the  non-believing  minority. 

The  Bush  administration  has  not 
only  initiated  a  so-called  "holy"  war 
on  terrorism  in  Iraq,  but  has  attempt- 
ed to  increase  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  America.  George  W.  Bush 
seizes  every  opportunity  to  impose 
his  evangelical  faith  onto  the  public 
and  has  been  criticized  for  mak- 
ing important  decisions  based  on 
his  religion.  Chief  among  his  Chris- 
tian policies  are  dozens  of  "faith- 
based  initiatives,"  programs  which 
range  from  rehabilitating  prisoners 
through  Bible  study  groups  and  fa- 
vouring with  federal  funds  religious 
charities  over  non-religious  ones. 

So  far,  Bush's  plan  of  infusing 
American  political  life  with  his  re- 
ligious beliefs  seems  to  be  working. 


Recent  statistics  show  that  Ameri- 
cans are  perhaps  the  most  religious, 
out  of  all  Western  countries.  Ulti- 
mately, a  leader  whose  faith  takes 
precedence  in  political  affairs  is  not 
suited  to  be  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  America  needs  a  tolerant, 
rational  and  humanistic  leader,  who 
will  make  well-informed  decisions 
and  keep  spiritual  beliefs  private. 

The  nation's  domestic  crises  need 
to  be  addressed  immediately,  such 
as  the  millions  of  individuals  who 
lack  health  insurance,  an  influx 
of  illegal  immigration,  crumbling 
schools  that  fail  to  properly  educate 
children,  climate  change,  and  the 
ongoing  war  in  Iraq.  What  America 
so  desperately  aches  for  is  a  leader 
who  will  tackle  these  types  of  issues 
head  on,  rather  than  sit  back  and  let 
God  do  all  of  the  dirty  work. 


WITH  100+ 
GRADUArr 

CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
HAS  A  PROGRAM  THAT'S 
RIGHT  FOR  YOU 

Carleton  University  offers  more  than  100 
graduate  programs  for  you  to  choose  from: 


The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  i 

&  ResKareh  \ 


■  27  engineering  and  design  programs 
including  electrical,  computer,  aerospace 
and  biomedical  engineering 

■  19  public  affairs  programs  including 
international  affairs,  public  administration, 
journalism  aiid  political  science 

■  32  science  pi-ograms  including  computer 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics  and  earth  sciences 

■  29  arts  and  social  sciences  programs 
including  public  history,  behavioural  neuro- 
science,  music  and  culture,  and  linguistics 

■  MBA  and  PhD  in  Management  programs 

Benefit  from  our  convenient  location  in  the 
heart  of  Canada's  capital,  the  option  to  study 
full  or  part  time,  and  over  $24. 5M  in  financial 
support. 

Find  out  why  a  Carleton  graduate  program 
is  right  for  you.  Visit  our  website  for  more 
information  or  to  apply  today.  ■ 


www.gs.carleton.ca 


M  Caiieton 

UNIVERSITY 
Canada's  Capital  University 


26  GIRLS.  26  UmRS  IN  THE  ALPHABET. 
I  CAMPUS  HERO! 

mcmiS  HILARIOUS  SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

•  CAST  AND  DIRECTOR  AUDIO  COMMENTARY 
•  UNRATED  AUDITION  REELS 
•  BONUS  SCENES  •  MAKING  OF  PIGS 
...AND  $0  MUCH  MORE! 

O  2007  Bad  MonknPraducliwn,lnc.MwntitDiiciea02a()7THWK^  f|\ 
C  2007  Pnoo  Ml*  Home  EnteTtiitHiMnt  Iflc  M  nights  nnamd  tViclAmt 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Brunch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Master  of  Forest 
Conservation 

(M.F.C.) 


The  Faculty  of  Forestry 
University  of  Toronto 
gradprog@(oreslry.utoronto.ca 
www.forestry.utoronlo.ca 
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The  University  of  Gueiph  offers 
80  degree  credit  courses  so  you  can 

Accelerate 
your  studies! 

Enrol  in  Distance  Education  this  WINTER 


I 


Registration 
Is  Easy... 

1.  Identify  the  Course(s) 
you  wish  to  take. 

2.  Obtain  a  Letter  of 
Permission  from 
your  University. 

3.  Send  us  your 
registration  as  soon 
as  possible  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

Registration 
Deadline: 

December  21, 2007 

Courses  begin 
January  7, 2008 


For  further  information,  contact  Mickey  Smart  at: 

Tel:  519-824-4120  Ext.  56050 
Email:  msmart@open.uoguelph.ca 

Visit:  www.open.uoguelph.ca 


Open  Learning 


UNIVERSITY 


COME  PIT  TO  THE  SCABBOBOPCH  CAMPUS 
STUBEWIMION  AMUAl  GENEBAL  MEETINC!!! 


Scartamugh 
Campus 
Students' 
Union 


LOOK  OVER  YOUR  STUDENT 
UNION'S  FINANCIAL 
STA  TEMENTS  AND  THE 
AUDITOR'S  REPORT... 

TAKE  PART  IN  APPOINTING 
AUDITORS  FOR  THE  ENSUING 
YEAR... 


VOTE  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  BOARD  TO  FIX  THE  RUMENERA  TION  OF 

THE  AUDITORS... 

GETINVOLVED  WITH  YOUR  STUDENT  UNION  BY  JOINING  US  ON 
FRIDAY.  NOVEMBER  30,  2007  FROM  2-4  PM  IN  THE  COUNCIL 
CHAMBER  (AA  160)1 

PROXY  FORMS  CAN  BE  PICKED  UP  AT  THE  SCSU  OFFICE  FRONT 

DESK! 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  OUESTIONS  OR  CONCERNS,  CONTACT  ZU HAIR 
SYED  AT  416.287.5641  OR  CHAIR@SCSU.CA 


Actions  speak  louder  than  words  —  get  a  master's  degree. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  difference  in  Canada  or  abroad  by  working  in  the  public  sector,  an  NGO  or  a  private  organization 
with  international  reach,  our  public  affairs  programs  will  give  you  the  expertise,  experience  and  skills  you  need. 


The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
5-  Research 


MA  in  Public  Administration 

Acquire  the  technical  and  conceptual  skills  important 
to  the  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  public 
policy.  Supplement  your  education  with  co  op  work  terms. 
Application  deadline:  January  15 
carleton.ca/sppa 

MA  in  Political  Science 

Delve  inside  government  and  international  organiza- 
tions to  learn  how  they  operate,  why  they  act  and  what 
opportunities  exist  to  make  the  world  a  better  fjlace. 
Apply  your  knowledge  through  a  co-op  placement. 
Application  deadline:  January  31 
carleton.ca/polisci 

MA  in  International  Affairs 

Study  international  affairs  through  1  of  7  streams  at 
Canada's  premier  international  affairs  school.  Take 
your  education  further  with  internship  and  co  op  options. 
Application  deadline:  January  31 
carleton.ca/npsia 


■  MA  in  European,  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 

Gain  an  understanding  of  the  changes  in  Europe, 
Russia  and  Eurasia  over  the  past  20  years  and  its 
impact  on  world  and  local  politics.  Get  first  hand 
work  experience  in  the  field  with  an  internship. 
Application  deadline:  February  1 
carleton.ca/eurus 

■  Master  of  Journalism 

Obtain  an  advanced  professional  education  if  you 
intend  to  become  a  practising  journalist  in  the 
news  media.  Choose  to  focus  on  print  or  broadcast 
journalism  or  journalism  studies. 
Application  deadline:  February  1 
carleton.ca/jmc 

Carleton  has  the  experienced  faculty,  the  connection 
to  resources  found  only  in  the  nation's  capital,  and 
the  reputation  for  producing  graduates  that  make 
a  difference. 


Apply  online  today. 


Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 

Canada's  Capital  University 
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Wyndham  Bettencourt-McCarthy 

For  a  long  time,  religious  music  has  been  the  butt 
of  jokes  among  snobby  connoisseurs.  The  image 
of  enthralled  youngsters,  hands  raised  towards 
Heaven,  swaying  to  the  strains  of  say.  Creed,  was 
enough  to  get  a  chortle  out  of  most.  But  upon  fur- 
ther examination,  it  appears  that  religious  music 
often  makes  it  onto  secular  playlists.  Whether  it  is 
U2's  Catholicsm  or  Kanye  West's  adamant  declara- 


tion of  how  Jesus  walks  with  him,  secular  culture 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  artists  who  write  about 
their  spirituality.  Most  astonishing  is  the  indie- 
Christian  revival.  Though  artists  like  Sufjan  Ste- 
vens, Pedro  the  Lion,  and  Page  France  wear  their 
faith  on  their  sleeves,  they  are  still  adored  by  cyni- 
cal hipsters  who  rarely  attend  church. 

If  Bono  could  get  airplay  for  "With  or  Without 
You"  after  publicly  admitting  the  subject  was  Je- 
sus, could  the  same  be  true  about  the  most  ex- 


treme types  of  religious  music?  To  get  some  per- 
spective, I  tracked  down  award-winning  blogger 
Eric  Steiner,  whose  site  jewish-music.blogspot. 
com  focuses  on  artists  that  perform  in  Hebrew, 
often  a  capella.  Could  this  make  it  to  MTV? 

While  Steiner  admits  that  faith  is  a  crucial  factor 
in  the  music  he  profiles,  it's  not  only  for  the  Jews. 
"To  me,  Jewish  music  represents  a  lifestyle,  an  ex- 
pression of  a  people  in  exile,"  he  said.  While  many 
artists  employ  lyrics  from  Psalms  or  the  Torah,  they 


2007  HOUSING  STUDIES  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 


CMHC  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  2007  Award  winners  of  $10,000  each! 


Sutama  Ghosh 

(Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Geograph)( 
York  University) 


Mtljana  Horvat  (Doctor  of  I'hilosophy  in  Uuiiding  Studies,  Concordia  University);  Oyetope  Atje  (Master  of  ScterKC, 
University  of  Saskatchewan);  joshua  tngel-Yan  (Master  of  Applied  Science,  Universtty  of  Toronto);  and 
Stephanie  Vermeulen  (Master  in  ArchitecUaie.  Umversity  ofWaterioo). 


To  learn  more  about  their  work,  visit  CMHC's  website  at  www.cmhc.ca;  search  keyword  HSAA. 

The  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  (CMHC)  Housing  Studies  Achievement  Award, 
offered  every  .second  year,  rewards  academic  work,  theses  or  major  research  papers/projects  that 
represent  significant  contributions  to  the  understanding  and  advancement  of  housing  in  Canada. 

The  next  cycle  of  the  Housing  Studies  Achievement  Award  will  be  in  2009. 


Next  time  it  could  be  you! 


Canada 


XMHC  +  SCHL 

HOME  TO  CANADIANS 


also  write  their  own.  "The  original 
lyrics  often  deal  with  themes  other 
than  spirituality,  such  as  responses 
to  what's  happening  in  the  world  or 
a  satire  of  eccentricities  of  the  Jewish 
community,"  adds  Steiner. 

A  law  student  and  musician  him- 
self, Steiner  got  involved  in  covering 
the  Jewish  music  scene  for  the  rea- 
sons many  secular  bloggers  do:  a 
feeling  that  many  Jewish  bands  were 
not  up  to  snuff.  He  began  after  hear- 
ing a  Jewish  wedding  band  that  did 
not  meet  his  standards.  "I  expected 
that  band  to  match  my  expectations, 
but  it  didn't,"  he  remembered.  "It 
was  horrible!"  Steiner's  approach  to 
his  particular  subculture  is  like  any 
music  snob's:  expect  the  most  from 
the  sounds  you  love.  "1  hoped  that 
people  would  read  [my  blog]  and 
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be  more  discriminating  in  the  mu- 
sic they  listen  to  and  the  bands  that 
they  hire,  and  that  bands  would  read 
it  and  ensure  that  they  deliver  a  qual- 
ity product,"  he  said.  Isn't  that  what 
Lester  Bangs  wanted  too? 

As  specific  as  it  may  be,  Steiner 
certainly  found  his  niche.  His  blog, 
up  and  running  since  2005,  attracts 
hundreds  of  viewers  per  week  and 
was  a  finalist  in  the  Jewish  and  Israeli 
Blog  Awards  for  2007.  He's  developed 
relationships  with  the  largest  Jewish 
recording  labels,  which  frequently 
send  him  press  packs  to  review. 

Even  so,  Steiner  won't  restrict  his 
personal  tastes.  A  keyboardist,  he 
plays  mostly  American  music  and 
admits  that  he  usually  listens  to 
the  same  stuff  as  the  outside  world. 
That  being  said,  Hebrew  music  could 
be  something  for  secular  university 
students  to  listen  to.  "Music,  and  the 
message  it  can  convey,  is  universal," 
said  Steiner.  "Jewish  music  is  also 
very  diverse — it  can  be  anything 
from  folk  to  alternative,  depending 
on  the  artist."  For  a  shiksa  like  me 
with  no  prior  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
music,  Steiner  recommended  artists 
Yaakov  Shwekey,  Avraham  Fried, 
and  Mordechai  Ben  David.  While  I 
worry  that  Rotate  This!  might  not 
carry  these  particular  artists,  he  as- 
sured me  that  these  and  more  can 
be  found  at  jewishjukebox.com  and 
■mostlymusic.com. 

Hope  that  Hebrew  music  can  reach 
the  wider  world  isn't  about  shov- 
ing faith  down  anyone's  throat.  On 
that  note,  I'm  off  to  pick  up  the  new 
record  by  Hebrew  hip-hoppers  Sub- 
liminal &  the  Shadow.  It'll  fit  nicely  in 
the  record  collection,  right  next  to 
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the  VARSITY  fAAGAZlHE 
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Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
»  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

j  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1.800-779-17I9 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


The  Hart  House  Literary  &  Library  Committee 
presents  a  reading  of 


TheArt  of  the  Possible 


(a  handbook  for 
political  activism) 
by  Amanda  Sussman 

November  29th 
4:30  p.m. 
Hart  House 
Library 

Admission:  Free 


RSVP  harthouse.readings@gmail.com 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

415.978.2452  www.harthouss.ca 


H  Sustoinoble  Dilemmo? 


6^ 


•  Designed  primorily  for  non-business  undergraduates 

•  for  careers  in  Monagemen),  Finance  and  Accounting 

•  Extremely  high  coop  and  permanent  placement 

lo  learn  more  about  the  MMPA  Program,  attend  our  information  sessions: 

Thursday,  November  29,  2007  1 1:30  am  -  1:30  pm 

Room  1 27,  Rotmon  School  of  Manogement.  St.  George 
Wednesday,  December  5,  2007  1 1 :30  am  -  1 :30  pm 

Room  1 34,  Rotmon  School  of  MonagemenI,  St.  George 

www.utoronto.ca/ mmpa 


MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN 

SOCIOCULTURAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY? 

Carleton  University  offers  a  dynamic 
2-year  MA  program  in  the  nation's  capital! 

Faculty  provide  courses  and  mentoring 
in  a  wide  range  of  anthropological  fields, 
including: 

■  the  anthropology  of  signs  and  symbols; 

■  the  study  of  indigenous  peoples;  and 

■  development  and  underdevelopment. 

Scholarships  and  teaching  assistant 
positions  provide  substantial  funding 
to  qualified  candidates  who  apply  by 
February  1. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Paula 
Whissell  at  paula_whissell@carleton.ca. 
Visit  our  website  to  apply  online. 

carleton.ca/socanth/anthropology 
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Carleton 

UNIVIKSITT 
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GOT  A  FRIEND  S«¥P;S|p 

ALL  OF  HERTINll 


a 


Not  being  able  to  stop  ploying  is  a  sign 
oragombLgP~t>len..tearnn,oreon!.ne. 


friBni!54friends.i:o 


Tuesday,  November  27  2007 
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Sie  yeu  at  the  game. 

»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


BASKETBALL  -  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Friday,  November  30 

Women  vs.  Western  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Western  8:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  December  1 

Women  vs.  Windsor  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Windsor  8:00  p.m. 

HflKJKIY- Varsity  Arena 
Friday,  November  30 

Men  vs.  Carleton  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  December  1 
Men  vs.  McGill  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  December  2 

Men  vs.  Ottawa  4:00  p.m. 
Women  vs.  Laurier  7:30  p.m. 

VOLLEBYALL  -  Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Saturday,  December  1 

Men  vs.  York  12:00  p.m. 
Women  vs.Yorl<  2:00  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 


SUBMISSION  DEAD;:NF 

DECEMBER  31,  2007 


SNC'LAVAUN 


SNC-LAVALIN  IS  THE  LARGEST 
ENGINEERING-CONSTRUCTION  FIRM  IN  CANADA 
AND  ONE  OF  THE  TOP  10  IN  THE  WORLD 


A  four-month  paid  summer  petition 
al  a  conipetilive  student  salafy  and  « 
CAN  S2,500  scholarship  award  upoo 


THE  STUDENT  SELECTED  FOR  THE 
AWARD  WILL  ALSO  BE  CONBIOERED 
AS  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  FUTURE 
EMPIOVMENT 


APPLICATION  FORMS 

PLEASE  CONTACT: 

Pifirina  Filippone 

Senior  Scliularstiips  &  Financial  Aid  Manager 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  &  Engineering 

Unlvsrsity  of  Toronto 

35  SL  George  Si,  Room  153 

Tel.:  416-378-4159 

email:  pieniia@Bul.LautoiUu.i;a 

www.snclavalin.com/award 


CUSSIFIED 


HELP  WANTE: 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  WRAPPERS 

Creative  individuals,  locations — Down- 
town Toronto,  North  York,  Brampton. 
Managers  to  $11.00/iiour  -f  bonuses. 
Wrappers  to  $8.65/hour.  Full  &  Part  Time 
Avail  -  December  1  -  24.  TO  APPLY,  GO 
TO:  www.TorontoWraps.com 

JOB  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  STUDENT 
AS  AN  AGENT 

1  have  four  manuscripts  ready  for  proofing. 
1  have  done  the  work  now  I  need  a  student 
who  will  work  with  me  as  an  Agent  to  help 
promote  and  publish  what  I've  written. 
This  is  a  Job  Opportunity  that  you  may 
hold  as  a  hobby  but  with  potential  divine 
dividends  you  may  want  to  make  it  into  a 
career.  Applicants  will  be  assessed  by  their 
ability  to  proof  the  first  chapter  from  each 
book  followed  by  a  proper  plan  to  publish. 
tim2eigdel@gmail.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


CONDOS  NEAR  DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  now  and  save  thousands  in 
L.T.  Tax.  Call:  Santino  Agueci  b.a.,  Sales- 
person for  19  years.  Sutton  Group  Realty 
Systems  Inc.,  Brokerage  www.santino. 
info  416-762-4200 


Advertise  in  \k  My 

ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAILME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 

XMAS  ENGLISH  BULLDOG  FOR  SALE 

Parents  are  champions  from  known  ken- 
nels guarantee,  Health  checked  up  to  date 
with  shots.  Home  raised  with  kids  and 
other  pet.  my_bulldog_pup@yahoo.com 


SERVICES 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business, 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy,  PoliSci, 
Sociolc^,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellnet.ca  for  a  quote  today!!! 

WORKING  FOR  YOUR  GOOD 

Know  your  legal  rights  in  employment  law, 
family  law,  and  consumer  issues,  and  have 
peace  of  mind.  Get  the  answers  you  need 
from  Lawyer  James  Kay  416427-9477 


TOIORING 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT  LSAT  MCAT  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  wvm.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@svmpatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 

ITS  NOTTOO  LATE 

Essays,  reports,  dissertations  -  expertly 
edited.  Rush  jobs  accepted.  Rates  from  $50. 
416-469-3935  info@sayitwrite.ca.  Look  your 
best  in  words. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306, 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Round  up  your  education  with  a  Centennial  College  diploma 
and  put  your  degree  to  work. 

Centennial  offers  many  2-4  semester  Post-grad  programs  for 
you  to  apply  your  University  education.  Like  the  new  Advertising 
Media  Management  program  that  prepares  students  with 
specialized  strategic  media  planning  &  buying  skills  in  the 
complex  and  dynamic  new  world  of  media  convergence. 

At  Centennial  we  provide  the  hands-on,  applied  learning  you 
need,  so  you  can  have  the  career  you  want. 

Our  Post-graduate  programs  include: 

•  Advertising  Account  Management 

•  Advertising  Media  Management 

•  Book  \  Magazine  Publishing 

•  Interactive  Digital  Media 

•  Journalism  Fast  Track 

•  Corporate  Communications  +  Public  Relations 


<2 


ziri 

uim 

I- 

Z 

UJ 

U 


The  Future  of  Learning 


if  there's  still  room  on  your  wall,  visit  us  at  : 
wvuw.centennialcoiiege.ca/future/postgrad.jsp 

The  Centre  for  Creative  Communications 
Interactive  Storytelling 
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ARE  YOU  A  HIGH-ACHIEVING 
STUDENT  LOOKING  FOR  A 
DIFFERENT  TYPE  OF 
GRADUATE  EXPERIENCE? 


York  University's  innovative  interdisciplinary  approach  to  graduate  studies  allows 
students  more  freedom  to  chart  their  own  academic  path.  York's  highly  respected 
faculty  are  active  in  both  conducting  research  and  quality  teaching. 

46  programs  offering  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  to  meet  student  interests 


Art  History 

MA 

Human  Resources  Management 

MHRM,  PhD* 

Art  History  &  Visual  Culture 

PhD* 

Interdisciplinary  Studies 

MA 

Biology 

MSc,  PhD 

Kinesiology  &  Health  Science 

MA,  MSc,  PhD 

Business  Administration 

MBA,  MPA,  IMBA,  PhD 

Law 

LLM,  PhD 

Chemistry 

MSc,  PhD 

Linguistics  and  Applied  Linguistics 

MA,  PhD 

Cinema  &  Media  Studies 

PhD* 

Mathematics  &  Statistics 

MA,  MSc,  PhD 

Communication  &  Culture 

MA,  PhD 

Music,  Enthnomusicology  &  Musicology 

MA,  PhD 

Computer  Science 

MSc,  PhD 

Nursing 

MScN 

Critical  Disability  Studies 

MA,PhD 

Philosophy 

MA,  PhD 

Dance 

MA,  MFA* 

Physics  &  Astronomy 

MSc,  PhD 

Dance  Studies 

PhD* 

Political  Science 

MA,  PhD 

Design 

MDes 

Psychology 

MA,  PhD 

Development  Studies 

MA 

Public  &  International  Affairs 

MPIA* 

Disaster  &  Emergency  Management 

MA 

Public  Policy,  Administration  &  Law 

MPPAL 

Earth  &  Space  Science 

MSc,  PhD 

Social  &  Political  Thought 

MA,  PhD 

Economics 

MA,  PhD 

Social  Anthropology 

MA,  PhD 

Education 

MEd,  PhD 

Social  Work 

MSW,  PhD* 

English 

MA,  PhD 

Socio-Legal  Studies 

MA* 

Environmental  Studies 

MES,  PhD 

Sociology 

MA,  PhD 

Etudes  frangaises 

MA 

Theatre 

MFA 

Film 

MA,  MFA 

Theatre  Studies 

MA,  PhD 

Geography 

MA,  MSc,  PhD 

Translation 

MA 

History 

MA,  PhD 

Visual  Arts 

MFA,  PhD* 

Humanities 

MA,  PhD 

Women's  Studies 

MA,  PhD 

•New  programs  starting  in  2008 

♦Pending  approval  of  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies  (OCGS) 


YOU  CAN  DO  THINGS  DIFFERENTLY  AT  YORK 

yorku.ca/graduatestudents 


YORK 

UNIVERSITg 
UNIVERSITY 


IL 


redefine  THE  POSSIBLE. 


Tuesday,  November  27  2007 
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know  they 
have  to  work 
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stand  still  5  5 
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At  least  this  time  ot  year,  stores 
are  being  honest  about  blatant 
commercialism. 

SEE 'SEASON' -PAGE  6 


science 


Just  in  time  for  exam  season,  U  of  T 
experts  advise  you  on  how  to  make 
the  grade. 

SEE  'FINDING  WAYS'- PAGE  9 


arts 


Threadless  t-shirt  desip  champ  Glenn 
Jones  wants  to  dress  you  up  and  take 
you  out 

SEE 'PRESSING' -PAGE  13 


hot  topic 


Ahh!  In  the  midst  of  essays, 
exams,  and  mid-term  terror,how 
do  you  keep  yourself  from  going 
crazy? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  ONLINE 


what's  up? 

Margaret  Arach  Orech:  Land  mine 
survivor  speaks  out  in  support  of  the 
Ottawa  Treaty  to  abolish  them.  Dec. 
7, 7:30  p.m.,  Hart  House,  South  Dining 
Room  (7  Hart  House  Circle),  free. 
Back  To  The  Future  3: 1958  and  1985 
throw  down  in  an  all  night  dance  party 
spun  by  the  DJ's  of  Going  Steady.  Dec  15, 
10  p.m.,  The  Boat,  158  Augusta,  $5.. 


Why  free  speech  ain't  free 


Hot  talks  slapped 
with  stiff  security  tab 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


When  Liisa  Schofield  heard  from  the 
Campus  Community  Police  about  a  pub- 
lic lecture  her  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion was  planning,  she  knew  a  steep  bill 
was  coming.  The  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
charges  stemmed  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  university  considered  the  lec- 
ture controversial  and  demanded  police 
monitoring,  at  a  high  cost. 

For  Schofield's  organization,  the  On- 
tario Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
bills  for  such  mandatory  security  have 
significantly  outstripped  all  other 
event  costs  combined.  The  incident 
has  raised  the  question  of  exactly  who, 
on  a  campus  of  70,000,  decides  which 
issues  are  controversial. 

The  lecture  in  question  happened 
on  Nov.  15.  Salim  Vally,  a  former  South 
African  anti-Apartheid  activist  now 
teaching  at  York  University,  gave  a  talk 
entitled  "Apartheid:  From  South  Africa 
to  Padestine"  in  the  Samford  Fleming 
building  near  Convocation  Hall. 

Campus  police  assessed  the  need 
for  two  officers  to  police  the  event.  The 
duo  showed  up  in  plainclothes,  accord- 
ing to  Schofield.  "I  didn't  actually  know 
that  they  were  officers  until  we  got  the 
invoice,"  she  said. 

That  invoice  came  four  days  later,  bill- 
ing OPIRG  $440  for  the  service  of  two 
officers,  at  $55  per  hour  each,  for  four 
hours.  By  contrast,  OPIRG  paid  about 
$100  for  all  other  costs  of  the  event, 
mostly  for  A/V  equipment.  They  do  not 
normally  pay  booking  fees  on  campus. 
U  of  T's  Office  of  Space  Management 
notified  OPIRG  that,  unless  they  pay  the 
bill,  they  will  be  barred  from  booking 
campus  space  in  the  future. 


A  police  officer  on  event  security  duty  stands  in  the  OlSE  lobby  during  Norman  Finkelstein's  Nov.  29  lecture.  Protestors  briefly 
gathered  out  front,  and  then  it  was  business  as  usual  for  four  hours. 


"That's  the  entire  annual  budget 
for  an  action  group,"  Schofield  said 
of  the  bill. 

Last  October,  OPIRG  hosted  activ- 
ist Tariq  Ali  for  a  talk  called  "Imperial 
Blues:  Afghanistan,  Lebanon,  Iraq  and 
Palestine."  According  to  Schofield,  po- 
lice called  to  notify  her  of  the  security 
presence  at  the  last  minute,  at  a  time 
when  OPIRG's  offices  are  normally 
closed.  OPIRG  was  billed  for  security, 
refused  to  pay,  and  contacted  Student 
Affairs.  Jim  Delaney,  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  Student  Affairs,  took  some  of 
the  pressure  off  OPIRG's  payment  and 
assured  Schofield  he  would  arrange  a 
meeting  between  OPIRG  and  the  cam- 
pus police  to  discuss  fees  and  the  risk 
assessment  process  for  events.  That 
meeting  has  not  yet  happened. 

Schofield  was  highly  critical  of  the 


decision  that  Vally's  talk  posed  a  secu- 
rity risk. 

"The  only  two  events  we've  had  po- 
lice are  Tariq  Ali  and  Salim  Vally,  two 
Arab-Muslim-sounding  names  speak- 
ing about  Middle-Eastern  politics."  She 
remarked  that  more  politically  radical 
guests,  such  as  those  who  spoke  at  the 
Latin  Solidarity  Collective's  "Mayan 
Struggle  in  Guatemala"  event,  drew  no 
security  attention. 

When  The  Varsity  called  to  ask  about 
event  security  procedures.  Campus 
Community  Police  operations  manager 
Sam  D'Angelo  declined  to  comment  and 
immediately  hung  up.  At  press  time,  staff 
sergeant  Mike  Munroe,  the  top-ranking 
officer  in  the  unit  tasked  with  event  se- 
curity, had  not  returned  phone  calls  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  email. 

Andy  Allen,  the  manager  of  the  OSM, 


said  the  police  scdsi  his  office's  records 
of  upcoming  events  and  choose  some 
for  risk  assessment.  Neither  Delcmey,  Al- 
len, nor  the  university  communications 
office  to  which  campus  police  refer  me- 
dia inquiries  knew  how  assessments 
were  conducted. 

According  to  Allen,  if  police  deter- 
mine the  event  requires  security,  they 
tell  the  OSM  how  many  officers  should 
police  the  event.  The  OSM  then  informs 
the  event  holders,  who,  according  to  Al- 
len, are  always  expected  to  pay  the  as- 
sociated cost.  If  they  do  not,  the  event 
is  canceled. 

University  policy  documents  avail- 
able online  at  the  OSM  website  and 
through  Governing  Council,  however, 
say  recognized  campus  groups  do  not 

SEE  •C0ST'-PG4 


But  is  it  art? 


Bomb  sculpture  set  off  public  firestorm — ^for  good,  evil,  or  just  stupidi 


Claire  Michalewicz 

VARSITY  STAFF 


You've  probably  already  heard  of  Thorarinn  Jonsson. 
The  24-year-old  Icelandic  OCAD  student  attracted  inter- 
national media  attention  last  Wednesday  when  he  plant- 
ed a  fake  bomb  outside  the  ROM.  Police  called  in  a  bomb 
squad  to  secure  the  area  and  defuse  the  bomb,  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  a  "sculpture."  The  scare  disrupted 
traffic  for  hours,  and  forced  the  cancellation  of  a  major 
charity  gala  for  CANFAR,  an  AIDS  research  foundation. 

The  object,  made  to  resemble  a  pipe  bomb,  was  part 
of  a  project  for  one  of  Jonsson's  art  classes,  though 
OCAD  claims  it  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  stunt.  A 
note  attached  to  the  suspicious  package  read  "This  is 
not  a  bomb." 

After  leaving  it  at  the  entrance  to  the  ROM,  Jonsson 
called  the  museum  and  dialed  a  random  extension.  He 
informed  the  woman  who  answered  that  there  was  no 
bomb  outside.  He  uploaded  an  accompanying  video 
on  YouTube,  entitled  "The  Fake  Bombing  at  the  ROM." 
These  actions,  he  hoped,  would  keep  him  safe  from 
legal  action. 


Thorarinn  Jonsson  before  he  was  famous. 

Today,  the  incident  is  at  the  centre  of  a  debate  about 
what  is  and  isn't  art,  and  what  the  ethical  limits  of  art 
should  be.  Though  many  see  Jonsson's  project  as  a  pub- 
licity stunt  or  a  terrorist  threat,  others  view  it  as  the  art- 
ist had  intended  it:  a  piece  of  art. 

Ariel  Shepherd,  a  close  friend  of  Jonsson's,  called  the 


bomb  an  example  of  "the  dichotomy  between  art  imi- 
tating life  and  life  imitating  art."  She  went  on  to  say  that 
regardless  of  whether  people  agree  that  Jonsson's  piece 
was  "good  ait,"  they  still  admit  that  his  project  attracted 
a  lot  of  attention  and  raised  interesting  discussions.  If 
people  found  his  art  worth  talking  about,  said  Shep- 
herd, Jonsson  must  have  done  something  right. 

Jonsson's  roommate,  Peter  Mohideen,  said  he  does 
not  automatically  assume  Jonsson  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing,  and  commended  the  justice  system  for 
their  handling  of  the  situation.  "Saying  that  some- 
thing is  art  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  also  a  crime," 
Mohideen  added. 

He  went  on  to  say  the  "morbid  outrage"  in  the  public 
reaction  to  the  incident  was  highly  objectionable.  "Ev- 
eryone says  it  was  irresponsible  to  do  it  in  our  post-9/11 
world,"  he  said.  "It's  because  of  this  post-9/1 1  world  that 
we  have  come  to  accept,  for  instance,  casual  laser  use, 
and  we  only  even  bother  to  look  up  when  an  innocent 
man  dies." 

A  post  on  Facebook  expressed  similar  sentiments: 
SEE  '0CAD'-PG5 
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£HART  HOUSE  K 

i=  STUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 

I  .1.11.  Ill- 

THE  6TH  ANNUAL 
UofT  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

Annual  reading  of  Dickens'  timeless  holiday  classic,  with 
special  guest  readers  and  musical  performances. 
Proceeds  gototJie  UofT  Food  &  Clothing  Bank. 

For  For  tickets  visit  www.uofttix.ca  or  call  416.978.8849. 
Dec.  5th  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 


JAZZ  @  OSCARS 

Enjoy  free  live  music 
featuring  the  Hart  House  jazz  Ensemble. 
Dec.  7th  at  9pm  in  tlie  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


YOU  CAN  WRITB 

WORKSHOPS  FOR  YOUNG  WRITERS 

/mprove  your  child's  writing  skills  and  release  their  creative  ideas  with 
Hart  House's  Writer-in-Residence,  Maggie  Macdonald. 
Workshop  I:  For  children  under  12;  I  lam-  noon. 
Workshop  2:  For  age  1 2  and  up;  1 2:45-2:30pm. 
Light  lunch  and  materials  included. 
Must  sign  up  in  advance  at  the  Hall  Porters  416.978.2452 
Dec.  8th  at  llamd  l2:4Spnf  in  the  South  Sitting  Room. 


DINNER  SERIES 

A  chance  to  enjoy  fabulous  food  &  listen 
to  a  stimulating  speaker.  Guest  speaker 
Rick  Howson,  Saxon  Mutual  Funds 
Purchase  tickets  at  www.uofttix.co  41 6.978.8849 


R  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  on  /deo?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


GOOD  IDEAS 
FUND 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca. 


IN  THE  JUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Rightfully  Yours,  considers  performative  insertions 
into  daily  activities  implicated  in  the  politics  and 
ethics  of  institutions,  professions,  sexuality, 
and  nationalism. 
Runs  unUI  December  1 6th. 


Meet  Reza  Satchu, 
before  you're  fired 

Millionaire  prof,  teaches  entrepreneurship  the  hard  way,  to  avid  fans 


Allison  Martell 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Everyone  arrives  early  for  Reza 
Satchu's  Friday  afternoon  seminar. 
His  students  sit  in  assigned  seats.  No 
cell  phones  ring.  When  Satchu  enters, 
there  is  instant  silence.  He  launches 
straight  into  his  lesson,  singling  out 
students  for  rapid-fire  questions  on 
this  week's  Harvard  Business  School 
case  study. 

"The  key  to  entrepreneurship  is  put- 
ting yourself  in  situations  of  discom- 
fort," he  says.  "If  you're  comfortable, 
you  need  to  move  on.  Look  for  maxi- 
mum discomfort." 

The  30  undergraduates  enrolled  in 
Special  Topics  in  Entrepreneurship 
are  hand-picked  from  a  pool  of  hun- 
dreds. After  a  term's  worth  of  guest 
speakers  and  case  studies,  they  each 
hand  in  a  business  plan,  and  the  top 
student  wins  a  $5,000  scholarship  en- 
dowed by  Satchu. 

If  you're  in  economics  and  looking 
for  discomfort,  you  couldn't  do  much 
better  than  this  class.  It's  been  com- 
pared to  "The  Apprentice"-the  Globe 
and  Mail  called  Satchu  "Toronto's  an- 
swer to  Donald  Trump,"  and  "the  jerk 
millionaire  professor."  The  millionaire 
bit  is  indisputable.  A  Kenyan  immi- 
grant raised  in  Scarborough,  Satchu 
graduated  from  McGill  and  went  to 
work  on  Wall  Street  for  several  years 
before  attending  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  After  founding  and  selling 
several  businesses  (one  for  more  than 
$1  billion),  Satchu  returned  to  Toronto 
to  run  his  hedge  fund  Stellation  As- 
set Management  and  give  back  to  the 


Reza  Satchu  says  'maximum  discomfort' 
is  the  way  to  learn. 

community.  He  isn't  paid  for  his  teach- 
ing: he  sees  it  as  charitable  work. 

For  the  most  part,  Satchu's  students 
are  grateful — his  retake  rate  is  nearly 
100  per  cent,  and  many  students  call 
the  class  as  the  best  course  at  U  of  T,  a 
life-changing  experience.  But  Satchu's 
methods  can  be  brutal. 

"It's  very  hostile,"  says  one  student. 
"If  you  get  your  answer  wrong  he  tells 
you  very  specifically,  and  earlier  in 
the  year  it  was  much  worse.  He'd  be 
like,  'You  were  doing  so  well  and  then 
you  gave  this  terrible  answer,  what 
were  you  thinking?'"  Others  complain 
that  marks  are  too  low  for  a  course 
full  of  top  students.  A  handful  have 
dropped  out. 

"I'm  not  a  touchy-feely  guy,"  ad- 
mits Satchu,  "but  the  only  reason 
I  do  this  is  because  I  actually  care 
about  their  success." 

"Success"  is  a  word  that  comes  up  a 
lot  in  class.  If  you  want  to  be  success- 
ful, you  need  to  start  investing  young. 
If  you  want  to  be  successful,  you  need 
to  be  willing  to  take  risks.  A  guest 


STOREWIDE 

SALE 


Textbooks 

JL^^Oft  (excluding Medical) 

DEC  27  ONLY 


prsce 
Calendars 


off 

6eta$50  Gift  Card 

with  purchase  of  any  in-stock  computer! 
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Uniuersity  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  CJiiUcgc  St.,  Toromo 
(416)  640- 79W 
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speaker  on  developing  economies 
references  Baron  Nathan  Rothschild: 
"The  time  to  invest  in  countries  is 
when  blood  is  on  the  street,  not  when 
it's  been  cleaned  up."  After  awhile,  it 
all  starts  to  sound  a  little  ruthless,  but 
Satchu  insists  that  the  course  is  not 
about  making  money. 

"Success  is  about  having  a  positive 
impact  on  your  community.  Success 
is  about  having  freedom  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do,"  he  says.  "Whatever 
you  choose  to  do,  you're  better  off 
doing  it  well." 

Ultimately,  this  millionaire  profes- 
sor is  looking  to  build  a  course  that 
would  have  helped  him  as  an  under- 
graduate at  McGill,  where  he  says  he 
coasted.  He  worries  that  Canadian 
universities  still  don't  prepare  their 
students  to  compete  with  ambitious 
Americans. 

"Kids  from  Harvard  and  Princeton 
and  Yale  are  no  smarter,  but  they  have 
far  bigger  expectations  than  most  Ca- 
nadians coming  out  of  undergrad,"  he 
says.  "I  think  knowing  where  the  goal 
line  is  and  pushing  it  out  even  further 
is  half  the  battle."  If  that  battle  in- 
volves asking  one  student  whether  he 
has  "come  up  with  any  smart  ideas" 
and  then  staring  through  an  awkward 
silence,  then  so  be  it. 

"Business  environments  are  like 
this  in  the  real  world,"  says  one  stu- 
dent. "No  one  is  going  to  baby  you, 
no  one  is  going  to  tell  you  that  your 
idea  is  good  when  it's  stupid.  It's  such 
a  weird  experience,  but  ultimately  it's 
the  only  course  that  I've  taken  in  the 
entire  economics  department  that 
I've  seen  as  truly  useful." 


McGill 
booted 
from 


CFS 


Josh  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


In  a  surprising  turn  of  events  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students' 
Quebec  chapter  has  decided  to 
revoke  the  prospective  member- 
ship of  the  Student  Society  of 
McGill  University.  The  federation 
had  originally  granted  the  SSMU 
an  extension  on  its  prospective 
membership  until  February  so  that 
McGill  students  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  CFS  member- 
ship when  CFS-Q  resumes  normal 
operations. 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Ontario  teaches 
grads  a  hard  lesson 


Erin  DeCoste 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Can't  decide  what  do  with  your  degree?  Think- 
ing of  teacher's  college?  Maybe  you  should 
think  again.  Once  a  fall-back  career  choice  of 
undecided  undergrads  (and,  yes,  a  noble  pro- 
fession), teaching  has  become  a  frustrated  job 
market.  Only  41  per  cent  of  recent  graduates 
land  a  teaching  position  and  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  those  get  hired  full-time,  according  to 
"Transition  to  Teaching,"  a  study  by  the  Ontar- 
io College  of  Teachers. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago  there  was  a  healthy 
demand  for  qualified  teachers  in  Ontario,  when 
an  aging  population  and  a  record  high  of  retire- 
ments made  ample  positions  for  new  grads  to 
fill.  Postsecondary  institutions  responded,  up- 
ping  enrolment  in  teachers  college  classrooms 
all  over  the  province. 

Today,  it's  rare  for  a  recent  grad  to  landing 
a  stable,  full-time  job.  Instead,  newly-minted 
teachers  bide  their  time  in  occasional  teach- 
ing positions,  waiting  many  months  and  some- 
times years  for  a  permanent  job.  Location  and 
grade  level  matter  when  considering  the  avail- 
ability of  these  teaching  positions,  with  the 


lowest  demand  being  elementary  school  teach- 
ing, and  the  GTA  being  one  of  the  better  areas 
in  Ontario  to  seek  a  teaching  job. 

Aspiring  teachers  in  the  GTA  have  a  45  per 
cent  success  rate  in  hunts  for  regular  positions, 
compared  with  just  21  per  cent  outside  of  the 
region.  But  there's  a  sobering  statistic  to  go 
with  it:  the  Toronto  District  School  Board  had 
10,000  applicants  for  fewer  than  1,000  jobs  last 
year.  Those  who  fare  the  worst  are  graduates 
of  border  colleges  that  offer  teaching  certifi- 
cates fitted  for  Ontario's  standards.  Only  about 
10  per  cent  of  these  will  start  in  a  regular  teach- 
ing job  within  a  year  of  graduating. 

There  is  good  news,  however,  if  you  par- 
lez  francais  or  enjoy  binomials.  Positions  at 
French-speaking  schools  are  still  in  high  de- 
mand, as  are  teaching  positions  for  math,  sci- 
ence, and  technology,  subjects  that  are  harder 
to  staff  due  to  the  more  lucrative  career  choic- 
es open  to  those  best  qualified. 

So,  what  do  you  do  if  teaching  is  your  pas- 
sion? First,  make  sure  it  is  your  passion.  With 
job  prospects  so  poor,  expect  plenty  of  com- 
petition from  your  fellow  would-be  teachers, 
and  plan  on  working  hard  to  land  that  plum 
full-time  classroom  gig. 


Ryerson  prez  says 
school  is  big  enough 


Natalie  Nanowsl^i 


Universities  across  the  GTA  are  preparing 
themselves  for  an  expected  enrolment  in- 
crease over  the  next  10  years — all  except  Ry- 
erson, that  is. 

Last  week,  Ryerson  President  Sheldon 
Levy  told  Ryerson's  student  newspaper,  the 
Eyeopener,  that  despite  the  anticipated  boom 
the  university  will  not  make  room  for  more  un- 
dergraduates. 

"We  haven't  got  the  operating  budget  to  do 
it.  We  haven't  got  the  faculty  hired  to  do  it," 
Levy  said. 

A  report  released  earlier  this  summer  by 
the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada  predicts  national  university  enrolment 
will  grow  by  70,000  to  150,000  full-time  students 
over  the  next  decade.  The  AUCC  report  mainly 
attributes  the  increase  to  a  growing  propor- 
tion of  youth  wanting  to  pursue  post-second- 
ary education. 

According  to  Levy,  Ryerson  would  need  to 
add  between  6,000  and  11,000  spaces  to  help 
accommodate  the  surplus. 

The  former  polytechnic  institute  is  already 
coping  with  a  flood  of  applications.  In  2006  it 
saw  a  20  per  cent  spike  in  first  year  applicants, 
despite  creating  no  additional  spots. 


"The  good  news  is  we're  high  in  demand.  The 
bad  news  is  we're  going  to  have  to  say  no  to  a 
lot  of  people  that  deserve  the  opportunity," 
Levy  said. 

However,  a  Statistics  Canada  study  released 
in  November  shows  that  Ryerson's  stance  may 
not  be  that  problematic. 

The  study  examined  Canada's  changing  de- 
mographics while  maintaining  the  same  rate  of 
post-secondary  participation  and  found  that 
enrolment  would  only  grow  until  2013  before 
reversing.  By  2026  enrolment  rates  would  be 
nine  per  cent  below  those  of  2013,  due  to  Cana- 
da's shirking  youth  population. 

To  help  institutions  and  policy  makers  coun- 
teract this  decline  the  study  offered  some  hy- 
pothetical solutions. 

According  to  StatsCan,  one  possible  way  to 
hike  enrolment  rates  isto  attract  more  students 
to  post-secondary  institutions,  which  would 
result  in  participation  numbers  closer  to  those 
of  the  AUCC  report. 

Whichever  report  proves  to  be  true,  Toron- 
to-area universities  will  make  sure  that  there 
is  enough  room,  even  if  this  means  building  a 
fourth  university  in  the  GTA. 

Although  Levy  said  that  Ryerson  will  not  ex- 
pand at  the  cost  of  quality,  the  university  does 
support  the  notion  of  a  new  institution. 
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Since  last  summer  the  SSMU,  the  Concor- 
dia Students  Union,  and  the  Dawson  Stu- 
dents Union  have  been  locked  in  a  crippling 
power  struggle  over  control  of  CFS-Quebec, 
one  that  remains  unresolved. 

Max  Silverman,  VP  external  of  SSMU,  said  the 
CFS-Q  broke  its  legal  obligation  to  the  SSMU  by 
failing  to  extend  membership  after  the  SSMU 
agreed  to  postpone  the  referendum. 

Amy  Cox,  president  of  the  McGill  Post- 
Graduate  Students'  Society,  told  the  McGill 
Daily  that  SSMU  "destroyed  the  CFS-Q  in  less 
than  a  year."  Cox  further  accused  SSMU  of 


trying  to  hijack  CFS-Q's  financial  resources. 

CSA  and  DSU  representatives,  along  with 
those  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Stu- 
dents' Union  and  the  Continuing  Education 
Students'  Association  of  Ryerson,  also  spoke 
out  against  the  SSMU  at  the  meeting. 

Silverman  said  that  SSMU  was  active  in 
fighting  tuition  defreeze,  while  its  detrac- 
tors "were  doing  absolutely  nothing."  De- 
nouncing the  allegations  as  "bullshit  and 
nothing  more  than  lies  coming  from  people 
with  very  petty  political  agendas,"  Silver- 
man also  denied  that  SSMU  has  a  pending 
legal  case  against  CFS.  "That's  another  lie," 
he  said. 


Ferocious  Finkelstein 
stirs  OISE  crowd 


Tori  Cheifetz 


Norman  Finkelstein,  an  American  political  scien- 
tist and  author  specializing  in  the  Israeli-Palestin- 
ian conflict,  sparked  controversy  on  Friday,  Nov. 
29,  with  a  lecture  at  OISE  commemorating  the  UN 
International  Day  of  Solidarity  with  the  Palestin- 
ian People. 

Finkelstein  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  crowd  of 
450  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Palestinian  Educa- 
tional Exchange,  an  NGO  that  runs  summer  vol- 
unteer programs  in  Palestinian  refugee  camps  in 
southern  Lebemon. 

Prior  to  the  night's  lecture,  U  of  T  alum  Faisal 
Bhabha  described  Finkelstein  as  "an  intellectual 
with  moral  courage."  Addressing  the  charges 
of  academic  dishonesty  levelled  against  Finkel- 
stein by  other  academics,  most  notably  the  vocal 
Harvard  Law  School  professor  Alan  Dershowitz, 
Bhabha  said:  "You  just  have  to  read  his  books  to 
see  that  the  accusations  against  him  are  unfound- 
ed and  unfair." 

The  majority  of  those  at  the  event  supported 
Finkelstein's  views,  but  a  small  faction  of  ardent 
detractors  made  their  presence  known. 

Orna  Hollander,  executive  director  of  the  pro- 
Israel  organization  Betar  Canada,  pointed  to 
what  she  called  a  "growing  current  of  radicalism" 
among  some  anti-Israel  advocates. 

"This  is  the  third  time  in  two  weeks  that  1  had 
heard  an  audience  member  assert  that  she  would 
'strap  a  suicide  belt'  to  her  body  if  she  were  Pales- 
tinian," Orna  said. 

She  and  members  of  the  campus  group  Zionists 
@  U  of  T  handed  out  flyers  to  attendees  outside 
the  OISE  auditorium  where  Finkelstein  spoke. 

Later,  an  audience  member  interrupted  the  lec- 
ture to  condemn  Finkelstein,  who  asked  the  audi- 
ence, "Who  thinks  this  person  has  exceeded  his 


right  to  free  speech?"  The  heckler  was  expelled 
from  the  auditorium. 

But  the  shock  of  the  night  Ccime  when  Finkel- 
stein referred  to  Michael  Ignatieff,  the  former  can- 
didate for  Liberal  Party  leadership,  as  a  Zionist- 
sympathizing  politician,  and  "another  pig." 

He  moved  on  to  argue  that  four  issues  block 
the  path  to  peace  between  Israel  and  Palestine: 
"Borders,  settlements,  Jerusalem,  and  refu- 
gees." Borders,  he  said,  should  be  redrawn  to 
pre-1967  lines,  all  settlements  in  the  West  Bank 
dismantled,  and  territory  in  Jerusalem  given 
back  to  the  Palestinians.  Palestinian  refugees, 
he  added,  should  be  granted  the  right  to  return 
to  their  former  territory. 

Finkelstein  insisted  that  if  Israel  acquiesced  on 
the  four  points,  there  could  be  a  just  cind  lasting 
peace  in  the  area.  "People  say  this  is  a  difficult 
cind  complex  problem,  when  in  fact  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty whatsoever,"  he  said. 

He  also  discussed  the  historical  relationship  of 
American  Jews  to  Israel.  According  to  Finkelstein, 
Jews  in  America  were  politically  and  personally 
distant  from  Israel  until  America  intervened  in 
the  Six  Day  War.  "After  the  Six  Day  War,  Israel  be- 
came the  religion  of  American  Jews,"  he  said.  He 
also  claimed  that,  of  all  the  wars  Israel  has  fought, 
only  the  1948  war  of  independence  was  a  neces- 
sary conflict. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  question  period  follow- 
ing his  talk,  Finkelstein  asked  his  detractors  to  air 
their  grievances  first.  Some  members  of  the  audi- 
ence called  this  an  act  of  chivalry,  while  others 
said  it  was  immature. 

Yasmine  Ishak,  a  McGill  student,  said  that  she 
enjoyed  the  lecture,  "If  you  don't  have  a  position 
on  either  side  of  the  debate  it's  good  to  hear  pro- 
fessor Finkelstein  speak.  It's  interesting  to  know 
that  not  all  Jews  think  the  same  thing." 
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Queen's  plays  tag  for  mil- 
lions 

Queen's  University  in  Kingston  has 
come  up  with  a  new  way  of  advertising 
their  alumni  support  around  campus. 
The  solicitation  of  gifts  and  monetary 
support,  a  long  and  proud  university 
tradition,  has  now  become  an  in-your- 
face  campaign.  By  attaching  bright 
yellow,  red  and  blue  tags  to  furniture, 
equipment,  and  buildings,  Queen's  has 
attracted  plenty  of  attention.  But  is  the 
move  an  effective  marketing  strategy  or 
a  flashy  fundraising  ego-trip? 

Teams  of  students  from  each  faculty 
tagged  the  campus  before  students  ar- 
rived on  the  morning  of  Nov.  26.  Meant 
to  celebrate  alumni's  generosity,  the 
tags  are  also  the  university's  way  of 
reminding  students  of  the  importance 
of  philanthropy  to  the  school — and 
encouraging  them  to  donate  when  they 
become  alumni  themselves. 

Gift-giving  is  big  money  at  Queen's. 
Last  year,  $5.5  million  was  raised  and 
the  goal  this  year  is  $6  million,  includ- 
ing gifts  from  staff,  faculty,  parents, 
students  and  alumni.  Queen's  annual 
"ThankQ"  campaign,  presented  by 


alumni  to  the  university,  is  one  of  the 
main  fundraisers. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  new  market- 
ing strategy  will  be  gauged  by  whether 
or  not  Queen's  reaches  its  fundraising 
goal  next  year.  Will  students  be  influ- 
enced by  the  price  tags,  or  will  they  see 
it  as  just  another  relentless  marketing 
ploy  in  the  cash-grab  that  Is  university 
life? 

—ERIN  DECOSTA 

Carleton  doesn't  even  want 
your  money,  MSF! 

The  Carleton  University  Students'  As- 
sociation has  voted  not  to  support  re- 
newing the  mandate  of  the  Millennium 
Scholarship  Fund,  which  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  2008-2009  academic  yean 
Carleton  student  paper  the  Charleton 
reported  that  CUSA  instead  supports 
the  establishment  of  a  needs-based 
grant  system. 

Since  its  creation  in  1998,  the  MSF 
has  distributed  approximately  $350 
million  in  student  aid  to  roughly 
800,000  students. 

Many  student  unions  across  the 


country  have  called  for  a  renewal  of  the 
current  MSF  mandate.  Others  have  de- 
clared the  mandate's  expiration  a  time 
to  revamp  government  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. The  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, whose  members  include  CUSA 
and  the  Unh/ersity  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union,  supports  the  latter  position. 

Ian  Boyko,  the  CFS  government  re- 
lations co-ordinator,  called  the  MSF  a 
"political"  organization.  The  fund  sub- 
contracts with  a  think  tank  called  the 
Educational  Policy  Institute,  whose 
senior  members  include  two  former 
MSF  employees. 

The  Harper  government  has  yet  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  fund. 

Opposing  the  mandate's  renewal, 
CFS  is  instead  lobbying  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  financial  aid  program  for  post- 
secondary  students.  At  the  same  time, 
the  money  currently  distributed  by  the 
MSF  has  no  guarantee  of  being  replaced 
should  the  fund  fold,  which  could  jeopar- 
dize aid  that  many  students  depend  on. 
—RYAN  MACISAAC 

Rotman  has  a  new  daddy 

Marcel  Desautels,  president  and  CEO  of 


the  Canadian  Credit  Management  Foun- 
dation, made  a  llO-million  donation  to 
U  of  T's  Rotman  School  of  Management 
last  week.  The  funds  will  be  used  pri- 
marily to  support  the  Desautels  Centre 
for  Integrative  Thinking  by  hiring  addi- 
tional staff,  developing  the  curriculum, 
and  increasing  research  initiatives 
within  the  centre.  Since  it  was  launched 
in  2002,  the  centre  has  aimed  to  change 
the  way  business  schools  teach  by  pro- 
viding creative  and  holistic  approaches 
to  tackling  problems.  The  money  will 
also  help  fund  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  for  Rotman,  which  has  already 
received  $50  million  in  support  from 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  expects  to 
open  in  2011. 

Desautels  has  made  two  prior  gifts  to 
Rotman,  bringing  his  total  benefaction 
to  $31  million  since  2000.  Desautels  has 
also  donated  to  McGill  University  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  his  alma 
mater.  In  2002,  Desautels  made  head- 
lines with  a  landmark  $22-million  gift  to 
McGill's  School  of  Management,  at  the 
time  the  largest  single  donation  given  to 
a  Canadian  management  school. 
—SARAH  CROWTHER 


Goodall  foundation  offshoot 
takes  root  downtown 

The  Roots  &Shoots  Club,  initially  found- 
ed at  UTM,  is  currently  expanding  to  St. 
George.  Founded  early  last  year  by  sis- 
ters Leanne  and  Darlene  DeSouza,  the 
club  aims  to  continue  the  iconic  work 
of  Dr.  Jane  Goodall,  famous  anthropolo- 
gist, biologist,  and  conservationalist. 
Roots  &  Shoots  stands  to  inspire  future 
leaders  amongst  U  of  T  students  by 
educating  and  involving  them  in  hu- 
manitarian and  environmental  issues 
affecting  our  world.  Interested  students 
follow  Goodall's  patented  problem- 
and-solution-based  learning  methods: 
researching  an  issue,  identifying  and 
presenting  specific  problems  currently 
affecting  the  issue,  and  designing  dis- 
tinct action  plans  to  help  address  these. 
Education  combined  with  care  and  con- 
cern is  a  powerful  tool  for  youth  volun- 
teer efforts,  and  gives  U  of  T  students 
the  power  to  wisely  recognize  possible 
solutions  to  issues  that  are  personally 
important  to  them.  Roots  &  Shoots  at  U 
of  T  gives  students  the  means  to  create 
change  with  measurable  results. 
—MARIA  SHIBAEVA 


Healthy  male  research  volunteers,  aged  18-40  years 
and  currently  taking  no  medication,  needed  for  a 
research  study  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  The 
study  will  require: 

•  Three  brief  screening  visits 

•  Two  studies  requiring  an  overnight  stay  in  hospital, 
approximately  20  hours  each,  4-6  weeks  apart 

•  Intravenous  line  for  blood  sampling 

•  You  will  be  financially  compensated  for  your  time 

If  interested  please  contact  the  study 
coordinator  at  416-340-4800  ext.  8886. 
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'COST' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

pay  security  costs  for  tlieir  event  unless 
it  requires  opening  a  normally  closed 
building.  Allen  said  the  policy  on  the 
OSM  website,  dated  1995,  was  obsolete. 

Delaney  confirmed  that  a  version  of 
that  same  policy,  put  into  effect  in  1988 
and  available  on  Governing  Council's 
website,  was  still  in  effect  with  the  no- 
pay  clause  for  recognized  groups.  He 
stressed  that  the  19-year-old  policy 
was  dated  by  U  of  T  standards  and 
that  under  to  normal  expectations, 
practices  would  not  always  conform 
to  policy  guidelines. 

Delaney  added  that  OPIRG  does  not 
have  status  as  a  recognized  campus 
group  this  year.  Student  Affairs  grants 
such  status  to  eligible  student  groups 
on  an  annual  basis,  and  while  OPIRG 
was  recognized  last  year,  Delaney  was 
unaware  of  them  reapplying  this  year. 

OPIRG  has  nine  action  groups,  semi- 
independent  teams  of  students  promot- 
ing specific  social  justice  agendas.  The 
Nov.  15  event  was  organized  by  Students 
Against  Israeli  Apartheid.  Other  action 
groups  include  the  Critical  Area  Studies 
Collective,  a  No  One  Is  Illegal  immigrant- 
rights  group,  and  the  equity  gardeners 
who  maintain  a  public  food  garden  on 
St.  George  campus. 

OPIRG  staffers  like  Schofield,  who 
volunteered  for  OPIRG  at  York  before 
he  was  hired  full-time  downtown,  give 
guidance  and  coordination,  and  fund 
each  group  with  $400  to  $550  per  year 


"We  don't  have  that  kind  of  operat- 
ing budget  [to  pay]  for  every  event  we 
do  that  is  termed  'controversial.'  These 
costs  will  be  prohibitive  for  organiza- 
tions that  want  to  hold  political  events, 
and  that's  essentially  shutting  down 
those  events,"  said  Schofield. 

At  an  unrelated  event  last  Thursday, 
CEPAL,  the  Canadian-Palestinian  Edu- 
cational Exchange,  hosted  a  lecture 
by  Norman  Finkelstein  at  OISE.  Four 
campus  cops  and  two  city  police  of- 
ficers for  53  division,  OlSE's  district, 
patrolled  the  talk. 

Shannon  Dow,  CEPAL's  president,  de- 
clined to  give  exact  figures,  but  if  CEPAL 
was  charged  the  same  rates  as  OPIRG  for 
policing,  the  bill  for  their  five-hour  event 
would  come  to  about  $1,650.  Booking 
fees  for  the  event  space  would  not  have 
exceeded  $400  under  the  OSM's  highest 
hourly  rate. 

"The  [security]  costs  are  high,  you 
could  put  it  that  way.  And  it's  not  very 
fair  to  humanitarian  organizations  like 
CEPAL,  and  I've  expressed  this  to  se- 
curity here,"  said  Dow  after  the  lecture. 
"It's  a  bit  outrageous  that  it  should  cost 
so  much  for  security  on  an  event  like 
this,"  she  added. 

Staff  Sgt.  Al  Hastings  was  among 
the  campus  police  at  the  event.  He 
was  not  in  uniform,  though  the  other 
officers  were. 

According  to  Hastings,  the  scale  of  po- 
lice presence  depends  on  such  factors 
as  whether  the  event  was  sanctioned  by 
U  of  T,  the  features  of  the  venue,  wheth- 


er it  concerns  a  controversial  issue,  and 
whether  the  group  holding  the  event 
has  what  Hastings  called  "a  history." 

"We've  got  to  create  an  environ- 
ment that's  safe  and  that  allows  for  free 
speech,"  Hastings  said. 

He  noted  that  around  15  protesters 
showed  up.  They  were  allowed  inside 
but  had  to  leave  placards  behind  be- 
cause they  could  be  used  as  weapons. 

Delaney  said  he  was  concerned  about 
the  issue  raised  by  OPIRG,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  why  it  has  not  yet  been  re- 
solved. Schofield  and  others  have  called 
the  mandatory  charges  a  selective  bar- 
rier to  freedom  of  expression. 

"It  can  become  a  part  of  censoring 
students  [...]  if  they  are  then  given  a 
bill  running  into  hundreds  of  dollars, 
which  would  obviously  make  people 
think  twice  before  having  an  event," 
said  Vally. 

Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union 
president  Ryan  Hayes  voiced  expressed 
similar  views.  "No  one  has  money  on 
campus  to  organize  events  and  pay  $500 
for  security,  so  effectively  that's  just  say- 
ing 'don't  hold  those  events,  don't  ques- 
tion these  topics.'" 

OPIRG  has  demanded  to  meet  with 
Student  Affairs  and  campus  police,  and 
that  the  university  foot  their  bill.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union, 
ASSU,  and  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  have  signed  a 
letter  of  support. 

With  files  from  NaustiadAliHusein 
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Hypnosis  hype 

If  you're  getting  very  sleepy  studying,  mesmerization  may  unlock  your  true  power,  says  doc 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

While  some  people  drink  coffee, 
study  in  groups  or  pull  marathon 
all-nighters  to  write  essays  and 
prep  for  exams,  one  local  doctor  is 
seeing  more  patients  come  to  her  to 
fix  their  study  habit  struggles.  The 
twist?  She's  a  hypnotist. 

Pushing  all  the  myths  aside,  the 
practice  of  hypnotism  is  currently  be- 
ing used  to  help  students  overcome 
various  poor  and  debilitating  study 
habits.  While  many  students  do  find 
help  through  the  traditional  means  of 
academic  counseling  and  time  man- 
agement seminars,  there  are  cases 
where  the  reasons  for  procrastina- 
tion, stress  and  anxiety  are  found  to 
lie  deeper  within  the  brain. 

A  clinical  hypnotherapist  and  one  of 
the  director  of  the  Ontario  Hypnosis 
Center,  Dr  Georgina  Cannon  has  seen 
numerous  cases  in  which  students 
and  adults  struggled  to  determine  the 
cause  of  their  lack  of  success,  despite 
many  efforts  at  correcting  their  be- 
haviour As  a  result  of  her  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  she  has  amassed 
a  lot  of  information  behind  many  of 
the  underlying  reasons  for  poor  study 
habits.  Cannon  says  that  for  some  stu- 
dents, procrastination  is  actually  the 
result  of  a  fear  of  failure. 

"People  who  are  perfectionists 
often  procrastinate,"  she  explains. 
"They're  frightened  to  do  it  until  the 
last  minute."  Cannon  says  that  many 
students  perform  this  behavior  so 
that  they  can  reason  their  resulting 
grade  was  due  to  working  last  min- 
ute, not  because  of  a  lack  of  intelli- 
gence. She  says  the  cause  for  such 
behaviour  is  the  result  of  students 
having  a  lot  of  fear  about  "not  being 
perfect  and  not  being  good  enough" 
so  that  often  they're  too  frightened 
to  even  start  working. 

While  a  person  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  exact  reasons  for  uncon- 
sciously "shooting  themselves  in  the 


HYPSTER:  Clinical  hypnotherapist  Dr.  Georgina  Cannon  says  childhood  memories  and  subconsious  blocks  make  some  students 
stumble  on  the  way  to  academic  success. 


foot,"  Dr.  Cannon  says  that  hypnosis 
sessions  with  patients  often  reveal 
childhood  as  the  cause  for  shaping 
such  behaviours. 

"Usually  they  come  from  a  family 
where  one  of  the  parents  is  quite  dom- 
inant and  the  child  feels  'less  than,'  so 
it  doesn't  matter  what  they  do,  [the 
student]  can't  be  good  enough,"  she 
said.  "That  piece  of  not  being  good 
enough,  is  pervasive.  And  so  it  doesn't 
matter  if  I  get  99%  the  answer  will  be 
what's  wrong  with  a  100%." 

Cannon  is  quick  to  explain  that  this 
kind  of  attitude  doesn't  mean  that 
a  person's  parents  are  right,  or  that 
they  don't  love  their  child,  it's  that 
they  simply  don't  know  how  else  to 
behave.  Cannon  explains  that  par- 
ents are  often  so  anxious  and  keen  for 
their  children  to  have  the  very  best 
so  much  so  "that  they  want  you  to  be 
perfect."  Cannon  points  out  that  such 
a  situation  points  is  "of  course,  impos- 


sible" for  someone  to  achieve. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  patients 
Cannon  has  dealt  with,  she  has  no- 
ticed some  clear  patterns  in  the  cases 
among  male  and  female  students. 
Guys,  she  says,  usually  attend  hyp- 
nosis sessions  for  problems  in  anger 
management  and  study  habits.  In 
contrast,  women  usually  go  to  her  for 
emotional  issues,  problems  regarding 
self-esteem  and  presentation  skills. 

Cannon  reasons  this  distinction  in 
problems  is  a  result  of  the  extra  chal- 
lenges women  have  to  face:  "I  think 
women  have  grown  up  knowing  they 
have  to  work  hard  just  to  stand  still," 
she  said.  "I  think  it's  just  a  fact  of  life 
that  you  have  to  work  harder  as  a 
woman  to  achieve  something  than 
the  guys  do." 

While  many  of  her  patients  have 
provided  insight  and  information  on 
the  current  concerns  of  students,  it 
seems  that  public  perception  still 


holds  to  many  false  ideas  about  the 
practice  of  hypnotism.  When  asked 
about  some  of  the  more  popular 
student  misconceptions,  Cannon  is 
quick  to  denounce  the  popular  hyp- 
notist events  at  universities  and  col- 
leges. She  says  that  very  often  those 
shows  perpetuate  the  common  myth 
of  hypnotists  being  able  to  control 
people's  minds,  when  the  reality  is 
quite  different. 

"Nobody  will  tell  you  anything 
against  their  will,"  she  explains. 
"You  can't  take  over  someone's 
mind,  ever." 

It  is  this  ability  for  a  person  to  re- 
main in  control  that  sometimes  limits 
the  outcome  of  a  hypnosis  session.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Cannon  says  that  a  person 
has  such  control  during  a  state  of 
hypnosis  that  they  retain  the  ability 
to  keep  secrets  and  speak  lies. 

Recalling  an  example  where  a  boy- 
friend called  to  ask  if  he  could  have 


his  girlfriend  be  put  under  hypnosis 
to  see  if  she  was  sheating  on  him. 
Cannon  explained,  "Hypnosis  is  not  a 
truth  drug." 

Furthermore,  she  says  this  to  all 
those  who  still  wonder  about  hypno- 
sis as  a  possible  means  to  control  oth- 
ers: "If  could  take  over  people's  minds 
I'd  have  Johnny  Depp  living  with  me," 
she  said,  laughing.  "You  can't  do  it." 

For  all  those  still  sweating  over 
the  inability  to  use  hypnosis  to 
convince  your  professors  for  exten- 
sions on  essays  or  easier  questions 
on  your  finals,  here's  a  final  thought 
from  Dr.  Cannon  on  looking  at  the 
larger  picture:  "This  is  only  a  speck 
of  time  in  the  scheme  of  your  life. 
Swallow  hard,  bite  the  bullet,  do  it 
and  it  will  be  over." 


//  THINGS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
HYPNOSIS 


Through  rigorous  scientific 
methodology,  the  Mythbusters 
showed  that  hypnosis  cannot 
force  one  to  act  against  their 
will.  Jamie  and  Adam,  also 
showed  to  help  people  remem- 
ber details  more  clearly. 

Along  with  psychiatry,  coun- 
seling and  other  methods  of 
treatment,  hypnosis  is  often 
used  as  an  additional  tool  to 
help  patients  with  eating  dis- 
orders and  substance  abuse 
problems. 

While  not  available  under 
OHIP,  hypnosis  sessions  are  cov- 
ered by  some  insurance  plans 
under  counseling  services.  Also, 
while  a  90-minute  session  costs 
around  $130,  some  hypnosis 
centers  do  operate  on  a  sliding 
scale  for  students.  Be  sure  to 
ask  around  and  check  the  terms 
of  your  insurance  coverage. 


■OCAD'- CONTINUED  FROM  PGl 

"As  irtuch  as  1  disagree  with 
his  motives  and  actions[...]I 
can't  help  but  to  feel  reminded 
of  the  climate  of  fear  we  have 
come  to  live  in." 

Following  the  initial  media 
coverage  of  the  event,  Tho- 
rarinn  Jonsson  turned  him- 
self in  to  police  on  Thursday 
night.  He  was  charged,  at  a 
Friday  morning  bail  hearing, 
with  mischief  and  public  nui- 
sance, and  could  serve  up  to 
years  behind  bars.  Jonsson's 
$33,000  bail  was  posted  by 
prominent  members  of  To- 
ronto' Icelandic  community. 
Under  the  conditions  of  his 
bail,  Jonsson  must  surrender 
his  passport,  may  not  possess 
any  explosives,  and  must  stay 
away  from  the  ROM.  About 
20  of  his  friends  attended  the 
bail  hearing  to  show  support. 
One  attendee  commented 
that  Jonsson  looked  visibly  re- 
lieved at  the  sight  of  his  allies. 
Jonsson's  next  court  appear- 
ance is  scheduled  for  Dec.  13. 

News  outlets  and  blogs 
around  the  world  have  taken 
up  the  incident,  analyz- 
ing Jonsson's  actions  from 
countless  directions.  U.S. 
conservative  pundit  Michelle 


Malkin  nominated  him  for 
"Jerk  of  the  Year"  on  her  web- 
site. In  the  Facebook  group 
"Thorarinn  Jonsson  Owes 
CANFAR  A  Proper  Apology," 
members  offered  a  variety 
of  perspectives  on  Jonsson's 
project.  Some  decried  him 
as  a  terrorist  who  should  be 
immediately  deported,  while 
one  characterized  him  as  na- 
ive, lost  in  a  "little  art  world." 
Still  others  blamed  OCAD, 
demanding  the  school  reim- 
burse CANFAR  for  the  cancel- 
lation of  Wednesday  night's 
benefit.  Aside  from  a  press 
release  last  week  condemn- 
ing Jonsson's  actions  and  an- 
nouncing an  internal  investi- 
gation, OCAD  administration 
has  given  no  comment. 

Jonsson's  friends  have  con- 
tended that  the  media's  focus 
on  the  money  CANFAR  lost  is 
being  used  to  vilify  him.  In  a 
CityTV  interview  last  week, 
Jonsson  said  he  was  unaware 
of  the  fundraiser,  and  that  he 
regretted  disrupting  it.  One  of 
Jonsson's  friends  claimed  that 
the  wealthy  patrons  who  had 
paid  for  the  gala  were  unlikely 
to  demand  a  refund,  and  that 
public  sympathy  for  the  foun- 
dation could  earn  them  even 
more  donations. 
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'Tis  the  season  to  spend  money 

Sure,  Christmas  has  been  commercialized,  but  consumerism  is  a  menace  all  year  round 


Andrea  Benotas 


The  holidays  are  approaching.  Regis- 
ters are  ringing,  twenty  dollar  bills  are 
fluttering  out  of  wallets  like  snowflakes. 
The  Season  of  Spending  is  upon  us  yet 
again.  Big  deal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  year.  No- 
vember rolls  around  and  the  Christmas 
decorations  are  brought  out  for  anoth- 
er holiday  season,  people  immediately 
launch  into  the  same  predictable  an- 
nual gripes  about  the  materialism  and 
consumerism  that  seem  to  engulf  us 
every  winter. 

The  truth  is,  there's  little  point  in 
humbugging  over  the  commercializa- 
tion of  Christmas  these  days.  By  now, 
we  are  all  aware  that  corporations 
start  the  holiday  season  way  too  early 
and  milk  it  for  all  it's  worth.  Christmas 
decorations  go  up  in  stores  before  the 
Halloween  candy  gets  discounted,  and 
shoppers  start  on  their  Christmas  lists 
before  autumn  turns  to  winter. 

The  corporate  hype  around  "the 
holiday  season"  is  less  menacing  than 
the  ways  marketing  constantly  per- 
vades our  lives  the  whole  year  round. 


At  least  during  Christmas  everything 
is  out  in  the  open.  People  buy  gifts  for 
one  another  in  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  and  competition  for  your  dol- 
lar, while  still  crass,  at  least  blatantly 
obvious. 

In  a  society  where  we  introduce 
Santa  Claus  to  children  practically  the 
moment  they  emerge  from  the  womb, 
encouraging  toddlers  to  write  long 
wish  lists  to  Santa  and  his  helpers  be- 
fore they  can  properly  hold  a  pen,  how 
can  we  realistically  expect  people  to 
restrain  their  holiday  spending?  No 
spending  means  no  gifts,  and  despite 
what  Dr.  Seuss  would  have  you  believe, 
no  gifts  means  no  Christmas. 

But  what's  really  frightening  is  what 
goes  on  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  re- 
tailers' agendas  are  not  so  obvious. 
Sure,  every  business's  goal  is  to  make 
money,  but  the  ways  in  which  we  are 
duped  out  of  our  money  on  a  regular 
basis  is  truly  frightening  evidence  of 
the  power  of  marketing. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  MasterCard's 
infamous  TV  ad  campaign.  It  uses  a 
phrase  traditionally  used  to  deplore 
materialism  and  spending — "Money 


Christmas  is  only  the  high  point  in  stores'  year-long  campaign  to  separate  you  from  your  money. 


can't  buy  you  everything"  — and  clev- 
erly appropriates  for  their  profit-driven 
agenda:  "There  eire  some  things  money 
can't  buy.  For  everything  else  there's 
MasterCard." 
Each  commercial  typically  features 


a  "priceless"  moment  at  the  end,  which 
contrasts  with  all  the  other  expenses 
that  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen 
throughout  the  commercial.  The  com- 
pany's message  seems  to  be  "Money 
can't  buy  happiness. .  .but  actually  yes 


it  can.  So  get  a  MasterCard."  This  in- 
sinuation is  despicable,  and  is  a  prime 
example  of  how  businesses  have  no 
problem  banking  on  human  emotions 
for  their  own  gain. 

Anyone  who  bemoans  the  orgy  of 
buying  around  Christmastime  must  be 
forgetting  all  of  the  other  unnecessary 
spending  we  do  on  a  regular  basis,  a  lot 
of  it  on  ultimately  useless  things. 

Starbucks  has  cleverly  convinced  us 
that  a  coffee  is  worth  $5  and  a  20-min- 
ute  line-up.  How  many  of  us  raced  to 
get  the  new  touch-screen  iPod  when  it 
came  out,  because  I  mean,  come  on— it 
has  a  touch  screen! 

We  are  all  constant  targets  of  some 
marketing  campaign  or  advertising 
strategy,  not  just  at  during  the  holiday 
season.  It's  simply  inescapable  in  the 
world  we  live  in.  But  too  often,  we  fall 
victim  to  these  machinations  when  we 
really  don't  have  to.  Instead  of  launch- 
ing into  the  same  old  complaint  about 
commercialization  and  materialism  of 
the  holiday  season,  we  should  instead 
open  our  eyes  to  the  hundreds  of  ways 
we  are  lured  out  of  our  money  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  and  resist  them. 


The  butt  that  just  won't  quit 

Lululemon's  false  advertising  has  been  exposed,  but  don't  expect  that  to  dent  its  sales 


Lululemon's  figure-flattering  clothes  are 
incredibly  popular.  A  little  furor  over 
seaweed  isn't  going  to  change  that. 


Matt  McGeachy 


Let  me  put  it  this  way,  in  my  best  Claude 
Rains  impersonation  from  Casablanca: 
I  am  shocked,  shocked!  Shocked  that 
anyone  believed  that  a  pair  of  pants 
had  a  damn  thing  to  do  with  your  skin 
and  dermatological  health. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  re- 
vealed in  laboratory  testing  that  Lu- 
lulemon's VitaSea  fabric,  used  in  its 
popular  yoga  pants  and  apparel,  does 
not,  in  fact,  release  special  marine 
amino  acids  and  help  your  skin. 

According  to  The  Toronto  Star,  Black- 
mont  Capital  analyst  Barbara  Gray 
"believe[s]  this  controversy  could 
challenge  [Lululemon's]  strong  brand 
image,  authenticity  and  loyal  cult  fol- 
lowing." 

I  hate  to  break  it  to  Barbara  and  all 
her  futures-trading  friends,  but  this 
revelation  isn't  going  to  impact  Lulu's 
stock  or  sales  in  the  slightest.  Lulule- 


mon  sells  a  lifestyle  more  than  it  sells 
products,  and  the  skin-cleansing  ca- 
pacity of  their  pants  is  simply  not  part 
of  the  lifestyle  they  market.  The  people 
who  buy  the  company's  caboose-hug- 
ging pants  probably  don't  put  much 
stock  in  Barb's  stock  predictions.  In 
fact,  all  signs  point  to  company's  for- 
tunes continuing  to  rise. 

Sure,  products  are  ostensibly  what 
a  consumer  purchases.  But  when  a 
person  walks  out  of  a  trendy  clothing 
store,  what  they  get  out  of  the  deal 
is  not  just  a  pair  of  pants  or  a  sports 
bra.  Rather,  they  walk  out  with  a  cer- 
tain brand  name  that  says  something 
about  the  way  they  live.  By  sporting 
Lululemon,  what  they  are  telling  the 
world  is,  "Hey!  Look  at  me!  Yeah  I 
do  some  yoga  and  I  like  to  chill.  Also, 
doesn't  my  ass  look  GREAT  in  these 
pants?" 

Most  of  the  above  statement  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  if  I  may  digress  for 


a  moment,  I  feel  obliged  to  point  out 
that  the  answer  to  the  last  question  is 
always  and  without  fail  a  resounding 
"YES."  Those  pants  are  worth  every 
penny  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  They 
make  normal  asses  look  like  they've 
been  salsa-dancing  for  the  past  five 
years  and  make  great  asses  look  like 
they  should  be  on  a  billboard  for  La 
Senza.  God  help  us  if  we  ever  see  a 
shot  of  J-Lo  in  those  things,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  leave  the  house. 

Anyway,  the  point  is  you  need  not  be 
"chill"  and  certainly  need  not  do  yoga 
to  enjoy  the  pants  and  their  reputed 
comfort.  In  purchasing  a  pair  of  black 
and  lavender  stretch  capris,  you're 
buying  a  share  in  a  community  of 
people  who  share  a  ready-made  style 
and  image.  That's  the  whole  point  of 
branding,  after  all. 

We  all  need  to  buy  pants  and  shirts 
from  time  to  time,  which  we  eventually 
buy  from  somewhere,  whether  it's  Lu- 


lulemon or  Sears.  What  branders  are 
concerned  with  is  not  that  you  simply 
buy  a  shirt  but  that  the  shirt  reflects 
your  lifestyle,  and  no  one's  lifestyle  is 
based  on  the  healing  properties  of  sea- 
weed. 

It's  regrettable  that  Lululemon  ad- 
vertised an  unverified  claim  about 
their  product.  Truth  in  advertising  the 
least  we  should  expect  in  this  advert 
saturated,  consumerist  world.  Lulu 
should  have  contracted  an  outside  lab 
to  experiment  and  verify  the  claims 
they  made  about  their  product,  and  if 
it  turns  out  that  they  have  lied,  they 
should  apologize  to  their  customers 
and  their  seaweed-stained  hides. 

But  this  pseudo-scandal  won't  fun- 
damentally alter  what  people  buy  from 
Lulu.  Consumers  will  continue  to  clam- 
or for  their  clothes  as  long  as  the  com- 
pany successfully  links  the  garments 
to  trendy  lifestyles,  and  as  long  as  fabu- 
lous rear  ends  remain  in  fashion. 
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Race  to  the  White  House 


The  Ron  Paul  Revolution 

Libertarian  candidate  is  offending  both  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
picking  up  supporters  everywhere  in  between 


Adil  Syed 


The  phenomenon  that  is  the  "Ron 
Paul  Revolution"  is  sweeping  across 
America  and  pundits  and  voters  alike 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  surprised.  The 
sweet,  ornery  grandfatherly  figure  has 
captured  the  imaginations  of  millions, 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
dedicated  themselves  wholeheartedly 
to  the  Texan  presidential  hopeful's 
campaign. 

1  cannot  in  good  conscience  go  any 
further  without  disclosing  to  readers 
that  1  too  have  been  infected.  Like  most 
of  his  supporters,  1  had  no  idea  about 
the  man  or  his  politics  when  Republi- 
can candidate  race  began,  but  over  the 
course  of  the  year  1  have  developed 
very  strong  feelings  for  him — border- 
ing on  a  man  crush. 

While  he's  well  behind  the  frontrun- 
ners  in  the  polls,  his  grassroots  back- 
ers are  practically  rabid  about  him. 
What  is  it  about  the  man  that  makes 
his  supporters  so  passionate?  Ron 
Paul  would  like  us  to  believe  that  it's 
his  libertarian  message  that  compels 
individuals  to  rally  behind  him,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure.  Are  we  seriously  to 
believe  that  students  across  American 
university  campuses  haye  suddenly 
developed  a  burning  desire  to  return 


to  the  gold  standard  and  abolish  in- 
come tax,  as  Paul  is  advocating? 

Probably  not.  Still,this  hasn't 
stopped  crowds,  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand mostly  young  individuals,  from 
showering  Paul  with  applause  when 
he  gives  speeches  on  their  campuses. 
This  rock  star  treatment  appears  to  be 
a  result  of  Paul's  baffling  popularity  on 
the  Internet,  which  is  itself  a  unique 
phenomena.  It's  Paul's  good  character, 
more  than  any  element  of  the  political 
ideology,  that  draws  such  a  diverse 
group  into  his  flock. 

Paul  is  often  criticized  by  his  detrac- 
tors as  out  of  place  as  a  Republican 
presidential  candidate  because  he 
appears  to  take  leftist  stances  on  sub- 
jects like  the  Iraq  war  and  the  Patriot 
Act  (he  opposed  them  both).  But  an 
objective  evaluation  clearly  makes 
him  out  to  be  the  ideal  conservative 
candidate  for  his  party.  Paul's  liber- 
tarian values  run  entirely  in  line  with 
the  empty  rhetoric  espoused  by  most 
modern  Republican  politicians,  earn- 
ing him  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  candidate  to  actually  stand  by  his 
principles. 

Having  never  voted  for  a  tax  in- 
crease or  an  unbalanced  budget,  he 
has  a  uniquely  consistent  voting  re- 
cord against  runaway  government 


spending.  As  a  practicing  OBGYN,  Paul 
has  delivered  more  than  4,000  babies 
during  his  career  and  has  been  mar- 
ried to  his  wife  for  50  years,  making 
him  an  unwavering  advocate  of  pro- 
life  and  pro-family  values.  Paul  also 
served  in  the  military  as  a  flight  sur- 
geon during  the  Vietnam  War,  which 
is  politically  relevant  because  Ameri- 
cans desire  a  commander-in-chief 
who's  had  military  service.  How  then 
can  anyone  question  his  suitability 
as  a  Republican  candidate,  especially 
when  the  current  GOP  front-runner 
Rudy  Giulicini  is  a  thrice-married  man 
who  is  pro-choice  and  has  been  pho- 
tographed cross-dressing,  when  the 
mood  strikes  him? 

Paul's  perfect  conservatism  hardly 
explains  why  1,  a  self-professed  liberal, 
would  even  consider  supporting  him. 
Undoubtedly  his  statements  about  the 
Iraq  war  and  his  stand  against  Amer- 
ica's out  of  control  imperialist  foreign 
policy  play  a  part  in  seducing  lefties 
like  me  who  traditionally  support  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  feel  that  the  cur- 
rent lineup  is  pitifully  inadequate. 

In  the  end,  my  personal  support  is 
directed  towards  the  man  himself, 
not  his  eccentric  domestic  policies. 
My  generation  has  only  ever  known 
the  state  as  a  giant  caretaker  of  its 


Ron  Paul  wants  to  withdraw  the  U.S.  from  all  international  organizations,  repeal 
income  tax,  and  build  a  fence  on  the  Mexican  border.  Don't  worry,  he's  not  going  to  win. 


citizens,  and  as  a  student  only  moder- 
ately educated  in  modern  political  the- 
ory, I  must  confess  I  don't  quite  have 
a  full  grasp  of  what  it  means  to  have 
truly  limited  government.  But  it  really 
doesn't  sound  like  a  good  idea. 

That  hardly  seems  to  matter  if 
you've  got  a  man  like  Ron  Paul  captain- 
ing your  ship.  At  the  root  of  it  all,  it  is 
not  the  issues  that  drive  his  support- 
ers but  rather  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  corrupt  Ameri- 
can political  culture,  and  his  seeming 
ability  to  cut  through  it  all.  This  army 
of  Paul  supporters,  comprising  of  true 
libertarians,  religious  conservatives, 
anti-war  liberals,  pot  heads,  and  anar- 
chists, all  conceive  of  the  Texas  con- 
gressman as  their  messiah,  the  last 
best  hope  for  genuine  change.  Dare  to 
speak  ill  of  Ron  Paul,  and  you  risk  un- 
leashing the  fury  of  his  foot  soldiers. 


as  countless  political  show  hosts  have 
already  found  out. 

However,  the  curious  discrepancy 
between  Paul's  values  and  that  of  his 
supporters  is  so  vast  that,  as  much  as 
1  love  him,  it  is  at  times  comforting  to 
know  that  he  is  only  polling  at  six  per 
cent.  But  recently  Paul's  campaign  has 
made  significant  inroads  in  legitimiz- 
ing itself  with  the  mainstream  media, 
and  more  importantly,  raising  money. 
More  than  $4.2  million  was  rcdsed  for 
Paul's  campaign  in  a  single  day  on  Nov. 
5.  This  unprecedented  feat  was  made 
even  more  extraordinary  by  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  spontaneous  show  of 
support  that  commemorated  a  failed 
attempt  by  Guy  Fawkes  to  blow  up  the 
British  Parliament  in  1608.  Not  exactly 
the  kind  of  thing  any  other  politician 
would  attach  himself  to,  but  this  is  a 
revolution  after  all. 


LETTERS  - 


The  Last  Word. 

It's  the  last  issue  of  the  year,  so  here's  what  the  l^^rs/fKthinks  about 
what's  happened  this  past  semester 


TTC increases  fares 

It  already  costs  far  too  much  to  wait 
45  minutes  for  a  bus  only  to  end  up 
surrounded  by  strangers  who  don't 
use  deodorant.  People  won't  use 
public  transit  if  they  have  to  pay  a 
premium  for  bare-minimum  service, 
and  the  little  improvements  that 
came  our  way  (polite  Canadian  an- 
nouncers make  an  appearance  on 
the  Queen  and  Spadina  streetcars!) 
aren't  worth  the  hike. 

UTSU  Referendum 

Students  balked  at  an  election  that 
was  held  without  notice,  was  rife  with 
sneaky  voting  strategies,  and  saw 
UTSU  crush  all  opposition  in  pursuit 
of  a  utopic  centre  with  no  architectural 
plans.  Democracy  at  its  best! 

Provincial  Election 

As  John  Tory  shot  himself  in  the  foot 
over  religious  schools  (so  much  that  he 
remained  seatless),  Howard  Hampton 
did  the  best  he  could  in  a  post-Rae  On- 
tario. Frank  de  Jong  just  wanted  people 
to  notice  him.  They  mostly  didn't.  Dal- 
ton  McGuinty  is  some  kind  of  robot 
and  apparently  that's  good  enough  for 
us.  Another  muddled  referendum  (this 


time  about  proportional  representa- 
tion) left  us  with  the  status  quo.  Sadly, 
in  the  end  nothing  really  changed. 

Muslim  Students  Union 
doesn't  like  halalfood  atUTSC 

In  a  story  that  sparked  controversy 
in  the  National  Post  and  the  Toronto 
Star,  The  Varsity  learned  that  religious 
accommodation  can  only  go  so  far. 
Tolerance  is  key  in  a  campus  with  over 
60,000 — we  can't  give  everything  to 
everybody,  but  little  concessions  are 
okay  every  now  and  then. 

The  city  implements  landmark 
new  taxes 

If  Toronto  ever  wants  to  play  with  the 
international  big  boys,  we  have  to  find 
new  sources  of  income — property 
taxes  simply  aren't  enough.  The  city  is 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
And  as  David  Miller  pursues  one  cent 
of  the  GST,  our  two  cents  is  that  these 
taxes  are  an  investment  in  a  more  pro- 
gressive society. 

Varsity  Blues  just  can't  win 

We  can't  help  but  smile  at  our  football 
team's  inability  to  win  a  single  game. 
Having  already  set  one  record  for  futil- 


ity (take  that  York!),  the  Blues  are  on 
their  way  to  setting  another.  The  Var- 
sity hopes  they  can  keep  up  the  streak 
and  at  least  be  known  for  something.  If 
not,  drinks  on  us  when  (if?)  we  finally 
light  up  the  scoreboards. 

Nuit  Blanche 

This  year's  all-night  "contemporary 
art"  thing  was  inspiring,  unorganized, 
and  a  little  underwhelming.  While  its 
debut  was  better,  there's  potential  for 
better  next  year. 

U  of  T  invests  your  money  in 
military  companies 

While  the  cynic  in  us  realizes  every 
university  is  part  corporation,  is  it  so 
hard  not  to  make  money  off  war?  We  al- 
ready divested  our  tobacco  stocks  last 
year — investments  in  military  contrac- 
tors aren't  that  much  better. . 

Ethical  stem  cells 

The  barriers  between  scientific  inno- 
vation and  religious  fundamentalism 
were  finally  broken  with  the  develop- 
ment of  "ethical  stem  cells."  Finally 
George  Bush  can  get  off  his  high  horse 
and  realize  the  possibilities  of  saving 
lives  that  don't  even  exist  yet. 


Confusion  over  Sikh 
beliefs 

The  Varsity  seems  to  be  run  by 
rather  intelligent  folks — so  I'm 
sure  that  publishing  a  story  that 
said  Sikhs  aren't  monotheistic  was 
just  a  mistake  in  passing  ("Choose 
your  own  religion"  Nov.  27).  That 
being  said,  Sikhism  kinda  bases 
its  whole  existence  on  One,  All- 
Pervading,  Truthful  conception 
of  God,  so  your  flow  chart  was 
slightly  inaccurate. 

— J.T.  Singh 

The  Varsity  used  G- 
d's  name  in  vain 

In  the  article  "G-d  only  knows  what 
I'd  be  without  you:  how  Hebrew 
music  could  move  the  masses 
(Nov  27)  the  layout  behind  the  title 
had  G-d's  name  written  in  Hebrew 
script,  a  practice  that  stands  in 
direct  controversy  with  the  laws  of 
Judaism. 

The  Hebrew  script  used  in  The 
Varsity  article  is  the  proper  name 
of  G-d.  This  proper  name  is  only 
used  in  holy  texts.  This  proper 
name  is  sacred  and  is  not  allowed 
to  be  written  or  pronounced  out- 
side of  scriptures.  Once  written, 
the  object  it's  written  on  cannot  be 
simply  discarded  or  destroyed — 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Varsity 
is  inevitable.  Throwing  out  the 
sacred  name  constitutes  "taking 


G-d's  name  in  vain." 

I  applaud  your  commitment  to 
highlight  the  cultural  diversity  of 
our  institution,  and  1  understand 
that  such  an  offensive  choice  may 
have  been  made  purely  out  of 
ignorance.  In  future  publications, 
however,  it  would  be  appreciated  if 
more  cultural  and  religious  sensi- 
tivity is  displayed  in  such  matters. 

— ^AsYA  Epstein 

Blackface  will  never 
be  funny 

Dear  editor, 

I  was  skimming  through  your 
joke  issue  (Nov.  19)  with  a  smile 
on  my  face,  until  I  hit  page  14 
and  the  photo  of  a  young  man 
dressed  in  blackface,  coal  black 
face  paint  and  red  gorilla  lips, 
staring  straight  at  me.  The  sight 
of  this  photo  did  more  than  just 
kill  the  humour  of  your  issue,  it 
turned  my  stomach  in  a  way  that 
only  the  cheapest  racist  jokes  can. 
Blackface  is  not,  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be  funny  to  black 
people  and  many  others.  The 
article  describes  blackface  gently 
as  a  "theatrical  trope,"  but  for  me 
it  is  a  powerful  symbol  of  mockery 
and  disrespect.  Why  The  Varsity 
feels  the  need  not  just  to  revive 
and  print  old  images  of  blackface, 
but  indeed,  it  would  appear,  to 
choreograph  and  produce  its  own 
blackface  images  is  beyond  me. 

— Marcius 
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Mummy  dinosaur  found  in 
Jurassic  Pliaroah's  tomb 

Scientists  have  announced  the  amazing 
discovery  of  a  67-million-year-oId  "mum- 
mified" dinosaur.  The  fossil  of  the  hadro- 
saur,  or  duck-billed  dinosaur,  possesses 
an  uncollapsed  area  of  skin,  underneath 
which  scientists  discovered  preserved 
tendons  and  ligaments — an  extremely 
rare  find.  Mummification  in  dinosaurs 
is  uncommon  due  to  multiple  factors, 
such  as  predation  or  bacterial  decay. 
"This  specimen  exceeds  the  jackpot," 
said  excavation  leader  Phillip  Manning, 
a  paleontologist  at  the  University  of 
Manchester.  "We're  looking  at  a  three- 
dimensional  skin  envelope.  In  many 
places  it's  complete  and  intact — around 
the  tail,  arms,  and  legs  and  part  of  the 
body."  The  fossil,  found  in  1999  by  pale- 
ontologist Tyler  Lawson,  is  nicknamed 
Dakota,  as  he  discovered  it  on  his  fami- 
ly's property  in  North  Dakota.  Scientists 
are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  examining 
the  fossil,  but  have  said  that  it  is  already 
changing  their  views  on  how  hadrosaurs 
moved  and  what  their  skin  looked  like. 
Source:  National  Geographic  News 
— ANDREAYEOMANS 

No  insect  trap  could  contain 
this  bug 

A  spiked  claw  belonging  to  the  largest 
insect  known  to  man  has  reportedly 
been  found  in  Germany.  According  to  a 
report  recently  published  in  Biology  Let- 
ters, the  46-centimetre  claw  belonged  to 
Jaekelopterus  rhenaniae,  a  390-million- 
year-old  sea  scorpion.  Scientists  used 
the  size  of  the  claw  to  deduce  the  scor- 
pion's full  body  length.  They  believe  that 
the  bug  was  approximately  2.5  metres 
long,  much  taller  than  the  average  man. 
This  particular  sea  scorpion  fossil  is  46 
centimetres  longer  than  any  previously 
discovered  prehistoric  sea  scorpion. 
"This  is  an  amazing  discovery,"  said  re- 
port co-author  and  paleobiologist  Simon 
Braddy  of  the  University  of  Bristol.  "We 
have  known  for  some  time  that  the  fossil 
record  yields  monster  millipedes,  super- 
sized  scorpions,  colossal  cockroaches, 
and  jumbo  dragonflies.  But  we  never 
recdized,  until  now,  just  how  big  some 
of  these  ancient  creepy-crawlies  were." 
Markus  Poschmann  of  Germany's  Mainz 
Museum,  who  discovered  the  fossil,  co- 
authored  the  report. 
Source:  National  Geographic  News 
— A.Y. 

Analyzing  whale  diets  using 
DNA  testing  (of  feces) 

It  may  be  possible  to  analyze  a  whale's 
diet  without  killing  it  and  opening  its 
stomach.  Scientists  at  the  Wood's  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  have  devel- 
oped a  method  of  analyzing  whales'  fe- 
ces to  learn  their  diet.  The  method  iden- 
tifies the  source  of  mitochondrial  DNA  of 
organisms  that  remain  in  the  waste.  This 
is  good  news  for  whales.  Whaling  coun- 
tries, including  Japan  and  Greenland, 
say  that  whales  are  devastating  fish 
stocks  with  their  predation.  Whaling  lob- 
byists in  Japan  have  cited  certain  scien- 
tific studies  as  justification,  saying  there 
is  a  need  to  investigate  what  the  whales 
are  eating.  While  there  is  some  evidence 
that  a  healthy  whale  population  would 
be  able  to  sustain  controlled  hunting, 
many  species  are  still  endangered.  Apart 
from  DNA  analysis,  there  isn't  an  easy 
way  to  determine  the  species  of  whale 
once  the  meat  has  been  butchered.  This 
new  method  of  analyzing  whales'  diets 
without  euthanasia  might  provide  more 
ammunition  to  stop  unnecessary  whale 
harvest. 

Source:  New  Scientist 
—ABIGALE  MILLER 


'In  God  we  trust.  All  others  bring  data.' 


George  Tchkhartichvili 


Richard  Smith  has  spent  25  years  work- 
ing for  the  British  Medical  Journal  and 
is  now  the  chief  executive  of  the  United 
Health  Group's  operations  in  Europe. 
At  a  benefit  event  on  November  21  for 
the  newly  launched  Open  Medicine 
Journal,  an  open  access  peer-reviewed 
medical  journal.  Smith  sat  down  with 
John  Hoey,  former  editor  of  the  Canadi- 
an Medical  Association  Journal,  to  offer 
an  insider's  view  on  medical  journals. 

A  qualified  medical  practitioner  in 
Edinburgh,  Smith  became  editor  of  the 
BMJ  publishing  group  in  1991.  He  decid- 
ed to  investigate  the  topic  of  medical 
error  after  reading  several  compelling 
studies  on  American  healthcare  and 
identifying  many  similarities  with  the 
United  Kingdom's  publicly-funded  Na- 
tional Health  Service.  Smith  then  wrote 
an  editorial,  voicing  concerns  about  pa- 
tients mishandled  by  the  British  medi- 
cal system  and  calling  for  action.  The 
swift  reply  from  the  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London 
brusquely  rejected  the  notion:  "How 
dare  you  suggest  people  in  the  NHS  are 
being  damaged  by  medical  care?"  Ac- 
cording to  Smith,  this  issue  illustrates 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  roles  of 
medical  journals — to  point  out  to  un- 
comfortable truths  the  public  would 
prefer  to  ignore. 

In  1997,  BMJ  was  the  first  major 
journal  to  put  its  entire  catalogue 
on  the  Internet.  The  incentive  of  at- 
taining a  much  wider  audience  out- 
weighed the  concern  of  less  revenue 
from  lost  subscriptions.  This  move 
led  to  a  reader  shift. 

"It  would  take  three  to  four  weeks 
for  the  journal  to  be  received  in  Aus- 
tralia. Now  we  would  have  it  all  em- 
bargoed until  midnight  London  time, 
which  of  course  was  morning  in  Syd- 
ney. They  were  now  the  first  to  engage 
with  the  journal.  So  now  we  suddenly 
had  a  huge  number  of  electronic  let- 
ters coming  in  from  all  around  the 
globe,"  said  Smith. 


The  journal  had  roughly  115,000  cop- 
ies circling  the  globe,  with  100,000  go- 
ing to  the  British  Medical  Association. 

"Absolutely  none  of  their  money  that 
they  paid  in  subscriptions  came  to  us. 
Instead  all  that  money  went  on  big  din- 
ners, lobbying,  robes,  and  all  that  stuff," 
said  Smith. 

The  traditional  model  of  publish- 
ing had  scientists  submitting  their  re- 
search for  free  while  journals  charged 
fees  for  access  to  the  information.  This 
newer  model  is  markedly  different:  the 
institution  pays  for  the  peer-review 
process — which  can  be  compromised 
by  personal  vendettas  and  is  mostly 
useless,  according  to  Smith — and  the 
costs  of  putting  it  all  up  on  the  web. 
Since  research  is  being  funded.  Smith 


said,  to  add  on  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  for  all-access  use  is 
only  logical.  Potentially,  this  could  be- 
come a  self-sustaining  business  model 
in  the  future, 

"You've  written  it,  commissioned 
it,  shaped  it.  There  is  an  argument  to 
be  made  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
charge  for  that  because  the  better  you 
do  it,  the  more  income  you'll  get  and 
you  can  reinvest  it,"  said  Smith. 

Since  90  per  cent  of  the  articles  sub- 
mitted to  journals  are  ultimately  re- 
jected, it  seems  reasonable  to  charge  a 
submission  fee.  This  would  lessen  the 
economic  burden  on  the  research  that 
is  published  and  would  be  an  incentive 
to  submit  high  quality  articles. 

So  what  is  the  single  most  important 


factor  for  comparing  the  productiv- 
ity of  different  journals  and  research 
groups?  In  the  world  of  publishing,  it  is 
the  impact  factor,  the  number  of  times 
a  journal  is  cited  for  each  article  pub- 
lished based  on  a  three-year  period. 

"People  crave  the  impact  factor.  We 
had  an  example  in  London  of  some- 
one who  had  a  3-star  rating  in  his  res- 
taurant and  lost  one  and  jumped  out 
of  the  window.  1  think  that  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  with  impact  factors, 
some  editor  is  going  to  kill  himself 
or  herself  if  it  goes  down  by  0.02  or 
something,"  said  Smith. 

But  it's  difficult  to  differentiate  a 
high-quality  journal  from  one  whose 
impact  factor  is  bolstered  by  a  large 
number  of  papers.  This  also  discrimi- 
nates against  subjects  with  a  slower 
publication  pattern,  such  as  archae- 
ology, as  opposed  to  quick-moving 
fields  like  molecular  biology. 

With  the  ongoing  technological  revo- 
lution, perhaps  journals  as  we  know 
them  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

"I  met  a  young  doctor  in  London  last 
week,  and  he  is  in  the  last  stages  of  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  Facebook  for  doctors. 
To  try  and  think  what  is  going  to  be  the 
role  of  the  CMAJ  or  Open  Medicine  in 
the  age  of  Facebook  is  quite  challenging. 
And  just  maybe  this  whole  community 
thing  will  happen  through  this  technol- 
ogy rather  than  sending  out  what  some 
perceive  to  be  the  holy  words  of  medi- 
cine in  these  journals,"  said  Smith. 

But  for  the  present:  can  we  trust 
medical  journals?  The  answer  seems  to 
be  a  definite  "no."  The  take  home  mes- 
sage from  Dr.  Smith  was  clear: 

"More  trarisparency  will  create  more 
trust.  But  transparency  won't  substi- 
tute for  trust.  There  will  always  come  a 
point  when  you  will  have  to  trust.  1  think 
you  have  to  be  very  canny-  not  take  ev- 
erything at  face  value.  Science  is  about 
provisional  truths.  It's  quite  likely  that 
we  know  that  there  is  evidence  point- 
ing in  one  direction,  but  quite  soon  it 
will  be  pointing  in  another  In  God  we 
trust.  All  others  bring  data." 


From  bench  top  to  clinic 

Nobel  laureate  Dr.  Harold  Varmus  explains  how  to  design  a  research  institution 


Abigale  Miller 


Charities  often  try  to  solicit  your  philan- 
thropic dollars  by  promising,  in  return 
for  your  contribution,  a  cure  for  cancer. 
Or  heart  disease.  Or  spinal  cord  injury. 
But  are  the  research  institutions  that 
receive  these  dollars  set  up  in  the  best 
way  to  find  these  cures?  Some  scientists 
may  be  too  focused  on  doing  science 
for  its  own  sake  and  forget  why  they  are 
working  in  the  first  place.  In  the  words  of 
Dr  Harold  Varmus,  Nobel  laureate  and 
president  of  the  Memorial  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Cancer  Center  in  New  York  City, 
researchers  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
goal:  "to  improve  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens and  citizens  elsewhere." 

Varmus  spoke  on  Nov.  26  at  the  Sick 
Kids  Research  Institute  annual  retreat,  a 
gathering  of  scientists,  trainees,  techni- 
cians, and  postdoctoral  fellows  currently 
conducting  research  at  Sick  Kids  Hospi- 
tal. In  his  keynote  speech,  Varmus  iden- 
tified 10  key  factors  that  allow  research 
institutions  to  return  to  their  primary 
goals.  These  factors  included  increasing 
funding  and  lab  space,  motivating  the 


Dr.  Harold  Varmus  shortly  after  winning 
his  1989  Nobel  Prize  in  Medicine. 

faculty,  and  extending  recruitment  and 
training  programs.  His  own  institution 
has  undergone  substantial  changes  since 
his  leadership  began  in  2000,  with  depart- 
ment rearrangements,  expanded  core  lab 
facilities,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  gradu- 


ate student  program. 

"[We  should]  ensure  that  the  re- 
search that  we're  doing  in  the  laborato- 
ry is  well-coordinated  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  hospital,"  said  Varmus. 

The  new  PhD  program  at  MSK  high- 
lights the  connection  between  basic 
research  and  clinical  treatment  by  pair- 
ing each  student  with  a  clinical  mentor. 
Students  connect  with  clinics  at  the 
hospital,  learning  to  approach  cancer 
as  a  disease — not  just  a  research  inter- 
est. 

Varmus  pointed  out  many  treatments 
that  have  evolved  because  of  advances 
in  basic  research.  By  pinpointing  the  can- 
cerous mutations  of  the  tyrosine  kinase 
enzyme  found  in  chronic  myeloid  leuke- 
mia, researchers  were  able  to  develop 
treatments  that  work  by  specifically  in- 
hibiting those  cancer  cells. 

Many  medications  are  suited  only  to 
patients  with  a  specific  mutation.  In  order 
to  identify  which  recipients  will  respond 
best,  basic  research  has  come  to  the  res- 
cue again.  Genetic  tests  now  help  doctors 
choose  medications  based  on  the  muta- 
tions that  need  to  be  targeted,  increasing 


the  chance  that  a  patient  will  respond  fa- 
vourably to  a  chosen  treatment. 

Varmus  also  touched  on  another  of  his 
champion  causes:  open  access  to  scien- 
tific publications. 

"We  need  access  to  everything 
that's  known  and  been  published," 
Varmus  said. 

He  explained  that  since  most  research 
is  publicly  funded — either  philanthropi- 
cally  or  through  government— the 
people  who  fund  the  research  should  be 
able  to  access  the  results.  This  includes 
teachers,  journalists,  patients,  and,  of 
course,  scientists. 

"There  are  over  6,000  journals  in 
biology  and  medicine,  and  no  one,  not 
even  the  biggest  institutions,  can  af- 
ford them  all,"  said  Varmus. 

Although  clearly  motivated  by  this 
topic,  he  was  unfortunately  unable  to 
elaborate  further  on  how  to  accom- 
plish this  greater  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific discovery,  pointing  out  that  an 
in-depth  discussion  on  the  topic  could 
fill  its  own  session  at  a  conference. 

We  can  expect  that  scientists  are 
conducting  research  with  noble  inten- 
tions. It  is,  however,  important  that 
all  aspects  of  research,  including  the 
structure  and  attitudes  of  the  institu- 
tions, promote  the  translation  of  basic 
science  into  practical  treatments  for 
patients  around  the  world.  It  is  in  this 
critical  step— the  application  of  pure 
knowledge— that  life-saving  treat- 
ments are  made. 


thevarsity.science@gmail.com 


Finding  ways  to  get  that  elusive  A 


The  holidays  are  here — along  with  those 
dreadful  exams.  JOONHONG  AHN  asks  two 
U  of  T  professors  for  study  tips 


It's  tough  to  get  good  grades  when  so  many 
bright  students  are  in  competition.  While 
high  school  might  have  been  a  breeze,  the  de- 
velopment of  bad  studying  habits  has  affected 
many  CPAs.  Upper-years  probably  know  this 
by  experience,  but  for  all  the  first-years  out 
there,  remember  that  all  night  cram-a-thons 
are  not  the  way  to  succeed. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  asked  two  U  of  T  psy- 
chology professors.  Dr.  Taverna  and  Dr.  Gold- 
stein, the  best  study  strategies. 

First,  a  little  background.  The  way  we  learn 
stems  from  changes  in  behaviour  in  our  ex- 
periences or  environment.  Such  habits  (what 
you  do  and  how  you  respond)  are  determined 
by  nature  (genes)  and  nurture  (current  stimu- 
lation and  past  experiences,  also  called  learn- 
ing). 

Some  people  may  be  able  to  change  their 
ways  more  easily  than  others,  but  that  does 
not  mean  others  can't  reach  for  the  top. 

Many  of  our  good  and  bad  habits,  such  as 
procrastination,  are  learned.  In  order  to  over- 
come this,  Taverna  says  we  should  understand 


how  to  modify  our  behaviour  for  the  better. 

"Experts  are  not  born  experts.  It  takes 
about  four  hours  of  practice  every  day  for  ten 
years  for  someone  to  become  an  expert,"  said 
Goldstein. 

Mozart  may  have  had  good  genes,  but  it  was 
also  the  work  of  his  father,  a  musician,  who 
provided  a  stimulating  environment.  Mozart 
went  through  intense  training  from  an  early 
age. 

There  are  two  major  principles  of  learning: 
classical  and  operant  conditioning.  Classical 
conditioning  accounts  for  many  reflexive  be- 
haviours. A  famous  example  is  Pavlov's  dogs. 
Conditioning  his  animals  by  ringing  a  bell 
everytime  he  fed  them,  eventually,  the  dogs 
salivated  when  there  was  no  food.  The  sound 
of  the  bell,  a  neutral  stimulus,  elicited  a  saliva- 
tion response. 

Humans  do  not  only  respond  to  enforced 
stimuli.  Our  actions  have  purposes  that  are 
based  on  past  experiences.  They  are  based  on 
goal-directed  learning  and  operant  condition- 
ing: we  learn  between  behaviours  and  conse- 


quences and  apply  it  to  our  environment. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  consequences. 
Punishment  leads  to  a  lower  frequency  of  neg- 
ative behaviour  in  the  future,  while  reinforce- 
ment leads  to  an  increased  frequency.  They 
can  be  divided  into  positive  reinforcement 
(adding  a  stimulus)  and  negative  (remov- 
ing a  stimulus),  regardless  of  their  desirabil- 
ity. Also,  behaviour  is  affected  by  something 
called  discriminative  stimuli,  which  indicate 
whether  reinforcment  or  punishment  will  oc- 
cur. 

"The  main  reasons  why  it  is  so  hard  to  study 
are  delayed  reinforcement  and  the  fact  that  of- 
ten, you  are  studying  topics  that  are  required," 
said  Taverna.  Studying  is  often  perceived  as 
joyless,  necessary  work  decreasing  its  effi- 
ciency. We  are  less  focused  when  the  rewards 
we  receive  for  our  actions  are  not  immediate. 

"You  should  change  your  way  of  thinking.  In 
Mark  Twain's  Tom  Sawyer,  Tom  was  obliged  to 
paint  a  fence  and  he  made  his  friends  do  it, 
and  even  got  paid.  He  set  up  a  table  outside 
fence,  saying  '1  will  allow  you  to  paint  if  you 
pay  me  a  dollar.'  Tom  convinced  his  friends 
that  painting  the  fence  is  something  fun,  and 
they  were  glad  to  do  it,"  said  Taverna. 

Still,  we  shouldn't  pay  others  to  crack  the 
books.  Instead,  try  to  turn  studying  into  some- 
thing fun  and  rewarding  in  itself — take  satis- 
faction in  acquiring  knowledge. 

"Immediate  reinforcement  is  much  stronger 
because  contingency  is  established  and  cor- 
rect behaviour  is  reinforced,"  said  Taverna. 
"Perceived  value  of  a  reinforcer  decreases  ex- 
ponentially when  the  reinforcer  is  delayed.  At 
a  certain  point,  the  value  of  short-term  reward 
is  higher." 

The  main  reward  for  studying  is  obviously 
good  grades.  However,  our  marks  appear  a 
few  weeks  after  school  starts,  whereas  we 
need  to  start  studying  ahead  of  time.  Without 
the  stimulus  of  grades  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  it's  easy  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of 
a  night  out  with  friends.  But,  there  are  a  few  so- 
lutions to  help  you  build  study  habits  against 
the  problem  of  delayed  reinforcement. 

First,  devise  a  system  with  short-term  re- 
wards for  studying. 

"Quizzes  are  fairly  immediate,"  said  Taver- 
na. "They  test  on  recently  learned  materials 
and  provide  grades  quickly." 

If  you  get  a  good  grade,  it  acts  as  a  reinforc- 
er. You'll  feel  good  about  it  and  you'd  be  more 
likely  to  keep  on  studying.  If  you  do  badly,  it 
acts  as  a  punishment,  perhaps  encouraging 
you  to  work  harder. 

"Raise  the  perceived  value  of  long  term  re- 
ward, have  a  goal  in  mind.  Visualizing  what 
it  will  be  like  can  help.  When  I  was  student, 
I  had  a  picture  of  a  Porsche  on  the  wall  and 
associated  it  with  good  grades.  Motivational 
signs,  pictures  of  luxuries,  and  pretend  MD 
degrees  can  help  you  bridge  the  gap  between 
reinforcement,"  said  Taverna. 

One  last  strategy  is  to  provide  a  nurturing 


environment  to  reduce  distracting  stimulus. 
The  famous  behaviourist  B.  F.  Skinner  had  few 
ways  to  do  it. 

"One  of  B.  F.  Skinner's  methods  is  physical 
restraint,"  said  Taverna.  "Throw  out  the  TV. 
Set  rules  for  yourself:  have  the  TV  in  a  certain 
room,  and  study  in  a  different  room  without 
distractions." 

Dr.  Taverna  is  a  lecturer  in  the  psychology 
department  and  a  specialist  in  the  areas  of 
perception,  cognition,  and  cognitive  neuro- 
science.  He  researches  in  John  Roder's  Lab 
at  the  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

Dr.  Goldstein  is  also  a  lecturer  in  the  psy- 
chology department  and  teaches  several 
courses  including  developmental  psychology. 
He  is  a  research  associate  at  the  Kunin-Lunen- 
feld  Applied  Research  Unit  at  the  Baycrest 
Centre  for  Geriatric  Care.  He  won  U  of  T's  Out- 
standing Teaching  Award  in  2006. 


//Dr.  Taverna's  top  10  tips  for 
effective  studying 


Think  positive.  Think  of  studying  as  some- 
thing you'd  like  to  do,  not  a  chore  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

Create  a  system  to  give  yourself  small  and  im- 
mediate rewards  for  quality  ot  work  done,  such 
as  a  chocolate  for  a  set  of  questions  solved. 
Motivate  yourself  by  visualizing  your  goal. 
Manipulate  your  environment  into  a  study- 
friendly  one  with  minimal  distractions.  " 
Take  a  five-  to  10-minute  break  between  tasks. 
Get  enough  sleep  before  and  after  studying. 
Make  studying  result-oriented.  Think  "I  will 
learn  this  concept  and  be  able  to  answer  the 
related  questions,"  rather  than  "I  will  study  for 
two  hours." 

Maintain  a  regular  schedule.  If  you're  a  morning 
person,  study  in  the  morning.  If  you're  a  night 
person,  study  at  night. 
If  possible,  avoid  caffeine.  Although  you  will 
gain  focus  when  you  first  take  them,  the  crash 
afterwards  will  make  it  difficult. 
"The  best  way  to  learn  is  to  teach.  Study 
groups  and  the  social  interaction  within 
helps.  You  are  given  immediate  rewards — 
social  praise  for  the  correct  answer,  feeling 
good  about  helping  others — and  the  other 
person  teaches  you  other  topic  without  you 
having  to  read." 


//MONSTERS  ALL  AROUND  US 


Odonate  naiads  (dragonfly  larvae) 

The  order  of  insects  called  Odonata  is  comprised  of  the 
dragonfly,  the  robust  "jetfighter"  of  the  insect  world,  and 
the  smaller,  frail,  and  skittish  damselfly.  Although  adults 
are  fully  terrestrial,  the  larvae,  called  naiads,  are  aquatic. 
Odonate  naiads  frequent  many  fresh  water  habitats  such 
as  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Like  its  adult  form,  which  feeds 
on  small  insects — a  key  role  in  the  functioning  of  ecosys- 
tems— the  Odonate  naiad  is  a  fierce  predator.  Naiads  feed 
on  many  things,  but  are  notable  for  ambushing  small  fish. 
The  odonate  larva  uses  its  camouflage  to  conceal  itself  un- 
til prey  is  within  range.  Once  close  enough,  the  naiad  uses 
its  prehensile  labium — essentially  an  arm  attached  to  its 
chin — to  strike  out  and  impale  the  prey.  These  larvae  also 
have  an  interesting  mode  of  transportation:  by  contracting 
their  rectums  they  expel  water  to  move  themselves  around. 
Foot,  poot!— VERN  LEWIS 
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The  Varsity 


An  Open  Letter  to  University  of  Toronto  Students 

from 

The  Friends  of  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  for  Holocaust  Studies 


Dear  Students, 

Using  your  mone}^  activists  have  been  demanding  a  boycott  of  Israeli  professors,  and 
researchers. 

Are  those  really  your  opinions?  Is  this  how  you  wanted  your  student  association  to 
spend  your  money? 

We  wanted  an  honest  measure  of  what  students  think.  So  we  commissioned  an  objective 
poll  from  COMPAS,  the  non-partisan  research  firm.^  Almost  a  thousand  students . 
were  interviewed  at  Ryerson  and  U  of  T.  This  is  what  the  survey  showed: 

•  by  14:1,  students  oppose  the  boycott  as  entirely  unfair  and  support  their  university 
presidents  over  the  student  association  activists  on  this  matter^ 

•  a  huge  majority  of  students  oppose  their  student  governments'  using  compulsory 
fees  for  anti-Israel  activities.^ 

To  any  reasonable  observer,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  students  are  fair-minded  and 
believe  in  all  the  freedoms  that  make  democracy  work.  We  thank  you. 

For  more  information  on  the  survey,  please  go  to  www.fswc.ca/news_room.aspx"  www. 
fswc.ca/news_room.aspx. 

To  tell  your  student's  union  to  stop  the  boycott,  write  to  frontdesk@utsu.ca. 

Sincerely, 

Avi  Benlolo 

For  Friends  of  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center 
avibenlolo@fswc.ca 


'  COMPAS  Research.  See  www.compasresearch.com. 

^  81%  agree  with  the  University  President  that  it  is  wrong  to  boycott  Israeli  professors  (9%  disagree). 
^  71%  oppose  using  compulsory  fees  for  anti-Israel  activities; 


review@thevarsity.ca 
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Pressing  questions  for  Glenn  Jones 


Threadless  champ  tells  us  about  winning  T-shirt  designs 


Wyndham  Bettincourt-McCarthy 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Racking  your  brain  to  buy  a  gift 
for  tlie  cool  lady  who  has  every- 
thing? Need  to  impress  your  new 
arty  boyfriend  so  he'll  never  know 
that  you  still  aren't  sure  exactly 
who  Toulouse-Lautrec  is?  Fret  not, 
students.  Threadless.com  is  here 
to  get  you  through  those  holiday 
gift  buying  hurdles. 

Started  in  2000  by  Chicago  de- 
sign whiz-kids  Jake  Nickell  and 
Jacob  DeHart,  Threadless  is  the 
latest  in  design's  fusion  with  the 
Internet  community.  Anyone  can 
submit  a  T-shirt  design,  and  many 
do:  the  site  now  gets  an  average  of 
125  submissions  per  day.  The  pub- 
lic then  votes,  on  a  scale  of  one 
to  five,  which  designs  are  worthy 
of  becoming  a  reality.  Each  week 
a  winner  is  chosen,  and  the  de- 
signer gets  $2,000  as  well  as  store 
credit,  and  the  best  prize  of  all: 
seeing  their  vision  printed  on  100 
per  cent  cotton  distributed  around 
the  world.  The  shirt  is  then  avail- 
able for  a  limited  time  for  $17  to 
the  public. 

Designer  Glenn  Jones  has  won 
the  Threadless  contest  a  whop- 
ping eighteen  times,  and  has  be- 
come a  celebrity  around  the  site. 
Known  for  his  clever  and  artistic 
shirts — such  as  "Calling  Home" 
(featuring  E.T.,  naturally)  and 
"What  Would  MacGyver  Do?" — he 
ranks  as  a  favourite  among  the 
site's  submitters.  Yet  Jones  says 


THE  FORCE  IS  WITH  HIM:  Glenn  Jones  has  won  the  Threadless  T-shirt  design  contest  18  times. 


he  was  not  initially  attracted  to  the 
fashion  element  of  the  project.  "I 
didn't  really  think  about  the  cloth- 
ing side  of  it,"  he  admits  about  his 
first  few  submissions.  "It  was  more 
the  illustration." 
Like  many  of  the  site's  other  win- 


ners, Jones'  T-shirts  often  contain 
quirky  references  to  the  media.  "I 
think  the  people  who  like  my  work 
enjoy  it  because  it  has  a  link  to 
stuff  they  grew  up  with,"  he  said.  In 
terms  of  advising  other  applicants, 
Jones  agrees  that  having  a  pop 


culture  muse  usually  foreshad- 
ows success.  "A  lot  of  my  work  is 
inspired  by  pop  culture  and  a  lot 
of  people  go  in  that  direction  when 
designing  on  Threadless,  mainly 
because  it  usually  creates  a  con- 
nection with  the  voters,"  he  said. 


Threadless,  which  now  rakes 
in  millions  each  year,  has  come 
a  long  way  since  Jones  first  be- 
gan designing  for  them.  "In  those 
days,  it  was  $150  for  the  win,"  he 
recalls.  But  he  remains  grounded 
about  his  considerable  fan  base. 
"My  reaction  to  my  first  win  was 
the  same  as  it  is  when  I  win  to- 
day: excited!" 

When  he's  not  thinking  up  nif- 
ty tees,  Jones  toils  as  a  creative 
director  for  the  firm  Dashwood 
Designs  in  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land. Jones'  success  hasn't  gone 
to  his  head.  He  proudly  wears 
other  Threadless  designers'  tees 
around  and  is  quick  to  credit  their 
talent.  For  the  budding  illustra- 
tor or  designer,  Jones  suggests 
checking  out  notcot.org,  where  he 
often  gets  inspired.  "1  constantly 
have  new  ideas,"  he  says.  "It's  just 
a  matter  of  sitting  down  to  draw 
them." 

As  far  as  shopping  goes,  Thread- 
less makes  it  seem  almost  pain- 
less. The  site,  which  has  a  massive 
sale  on  until  December  16,  allows 
you  to  pick  the  category  of  designs 
your  gift-receiver  might  want 
("ironic,"  "monsters,"  etc.)  and  a 
variety  of  colours  and  sizes  for 
your  sweetheart.  If  you're  feeling 
like  a  big  spender,  you  can  throw 
down  $200  for  a  12  club  member- 
ship, where  you  get  a  shirt  per 
month.  Seal  the  deal  with  a  radi- 
cal card  from  Glen  Jones'  website: 
glennz.co.nz.  Sure  beats  a  tie  clip 
and  some  black  socks. 


Savage  love 

Director  Tamara  Jenkins  explains  why  it's  been  nine  years  since  her  last  film 


Philip  Seymour  Hoffman  (left)  and  Laura  Linney  contemplate  helping  themselves  to 
cookies  in  The  Savages,  a  new  film  by  director  Tamara  Jenkins. 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


There's  a  scene  two  thirds  of  the 
way  into  Tamara  Jenkins'  film  The 
Savages  that  sums  up  why  it's  so 
good.  Jon  (Philip  Seymour  Hoff- 
man) and  Wendy  (Laura  Linney) 
are  siblings  entering  middle  age, 
neither  achieving  much  success 
as  playwrights  or  in  their  personal 
lives.  When  their  abusive  father 
is  diagnosed  with  dementia,  they 
have  to  work  together  to  put  him 
into  a  home. 

Jon  and  Wendy  walk  in  during 
a  presentation  for  children  of  the 
demented  at  one  of  the  prospec- 
tive hospitals.  As  the  presentation 
takes  place  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
Jon  and  Wendy  sneak  in  the  back 
and,  on  the  way  to  their  seats,  help 
themselves  to  a  few  cookies  off  the 
snack  table. 

"Excuse  me,"  says  the  presenta- 
tion leader,  in  a  voice  that  mixes 
annoyance,  patronization,  and 
phony  cheerfulness.  "We  haven't 
served  the  refreshments  yet."  A 
withering  silence  follows,  with  fifty 
sets  of  eyes  looking  straight  at  Jon 
and  Wendy.  Dumbfounded,  they 


FILM  REVIEW 


The  Savages 


Directed  by  Tamara  Jenkins 


Starring  Laura  Linney, 
Ptiilip  Seymour  Hoffman 


Rating:  VVVVv 

tentatively  place  the  cookies  back 
on  the  table. 

The  Savages  belongs  loosely 
to  the  dysfunctional  family  sub- 
genre,  taking  its  place  next  to  the 
best  of  Wes  Anderson  and  Noah 
Baumbach.  It's  a  film  about  disap- 
pointed, isolated  characters,  with 
a  strong  air  of  melancholy,  but  it's 
also  one  of  the  funniest  movies  of 
the  year. 

This  is  Tamara  Jenkins'  second 
film,  her  first  being  1999's  Slums  of 
Beverly  Hills.  Why  the  long  wait? 
The  same  old  story:  studios  scared 
by  a  realistic  plot,  even  with  Hoff- 
man and  Linney,  two  actors  of  high 


regard  but  modest  box  office  po- 
tential, attached.  ("They're  super- 
stars to  me,"  says  Jenkins.) 

The  Savages  has  the  feel  of 
something  at  least  partially  auto- 
biographical, but  Jenkins  hesitates 
to  draw  direct  parallels  to  her  life. 
"The  story  came  together  as  a  mo- 
saic made  out  of  all  these  little  frag- 
ments of  ideas,  some  of  them  from 
my  own  experiences,  some  of  them 
from  things  1  observed  around  me," 
she  says.  "Then,  it  really  started  to 
come  together  through  the  charac- 
ters of  Wendy  and  Jon,  these  two 
adult  siblings  who  have  such  com- 
pletely different  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  world  and  yet  are  thrust 
into  this  completely  primal  experi- 
ence in  which  they've  got  no  choice 
but  to  rely  on  each  other." 

The  film  is  anchored  by  two  great 
performances  by  the  always-reli- 
able Linney  and  Hoffman  (who,  in- 
cidentally, is  having  another  good 
year  with  Before  the  Devil  Knows 
You're  Dead).  Also  worth  noting  is 
the  cinematography  by  Mott  Hup- 
fel,  who  makes  a  rich  palette  out 
of  grays  and  browns,  and,  occa- 
sionally uses  harsh,  bright  lighting 
in  a  way  that  effectively  suggests 


forced  cheer. 

"I  really  love  these  characters," 
Jenkins  says.  "They're  terribly 
human  and  incredibly  flawed  and 
completely  screwed  up  and  I  adore 
them  for  it.  They're  these  two  mis- 


matched, damaged  people  who  are 
both  in  a  kind  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. Even  though  they're  in  mid- 
dle age,  they  really  aren't  finished 
people  yet,  and  that  makes  them 
very  interesting." 
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Got  Your  2008  ISICYet? 


Your  2007  card 
expires  when  the 
New  Year  rings  in! 


To  avoid  any  hassles,  get 
your  2008  ISICfrom 
Travel  CUTS  or  your  student 
union  before  heading 
home  for  the  holidays. 


The  ISIC  entitles  you  to  over  38,000  discounts  worldwide! 
Save  on  VIA  Rail,  Greyhound,  flights  and  other  travel  options 
at  Travel  CUTS,  admissions  to  museums  and  attractions,  retail 
and  food  purchases  &  more. 


187  College  St 
416.979.2406 


ITRAVELCUIS 

Canada's  Student  Travel  Experts 

www.travelcuts.com 

1-888-FLY-CUTS  (359-2887) 


WANT  TO  SHOW  OFF  YOUR  CREATIVITY? 

The  University  of  Toronto  Arts  Council  presents  the  I  st  annual 

Festival  of  the  Arts 

CALL  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

Current  students  are  invited  to  be  part  of  this 
university-wide  Festival  to  be  held  in  March  2008. 

Submissions  from  all  genres  and  media  welcome. 

For  details,  please  visit  http://www.arts.utoronto.ca 

Suhtnissions  deadline:  December  10,  2007. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Toronto's  scene  turns 
manga  in  Scott  Pilgram 

Bryan  Lee  O'Malley  references  everything  from  Kensington  Market  to 
Sneaky  Dee's  in  the  fourth  installment  of  his  cult  comic  series 


Vanessa  Reid 


If  you  love  Japanese  manga,  Super 
Mario,  and  indie  hipster  chicks  roll- 
erblading  through  subspace  kicking 
epic  ninja  ass,  then  you'll  love  Bryan 
Lee  O'Malley's  unique  graphic  novel 
series  Scon  Pilgrim  which  is  set  against 
Toronto's  indie  rock  scene. 

Decked  out  in  Kensington  Market 
thrift-store  swag,  Scott  Pilgrim  is  a 
dorky  but  lovable  character  He's  23, 
lives  in  a  basement,  and  plays  bass 
guitar  in  a  largely  unsuccessful  garage 
rock  band  called  Sex  Bob-Omb.  Ever 
since  having  his  heart  shattered  by  his 
college  girlfriend — the  enticing  and 
egomaniacal  rockstar  Envy  Adams — 
Scott's  life  has  been  pretty  empty.  He 
remains  destroyed,  disillusioned,  and 
lost  until  a  mysterious  amazon.ca  de- 
livery girl  from  New  York  named  Ra- 
mona  enters  the  picture  (well,  enters 
his  subconscious  mind  while  deliver- 
ing a  package  in  subspace — it's  com- 
plicated). 

Scott  finds  Ramona's  peculiar  life 
compelling  and  soon  falls  head  over 
heels  in  love.  However,  in  classic  an- 
ime  style,  he  finds  out  that  he  has  to 
defeat  her  seven  evil  exes  before  he 
can  officially  date  her.  Scott  accepts 
this  challenge,  and  spends  each  vol- 
ume of  the  series  fighting  off  one  of 
these  jealous  exes,  taking  the  reader 
on  an  eerily  familiar  tour  of  Toronto's 
sleazy  hipster  haunts  along  the  way. 

While  unfortunately  lacking  the 
electric  presence  of  Envy  Adams, 
Scott  Pilgrim  Gets  It  Together  is  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  and  graphi- 
cally elaborate  novel  in  the  series. 
O'Malley's  rendering  of  setting  and 
costume  is  remarkably  detailed,  and 
he  even  includes  an  eight-page  co- 
lour spread  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume.  To  compliment  the  rich  new 
illustrations,  the  narrative  picks  up 
speed  and  we  find  Scott  gaining  expe- 
rience points  like  mad  as  he  battles 
Ramona's  malicious  ex-girlfriend, 
starts  recording  with  Sex  Bob-Omb, 
and  finally  gets  a  job  washing  dishes 
at  the  Fresh  Avocado. 

Of  course,  Scott's  biggest  prob- 


Local  manga  lovers  are  in  for  a  treat.  Canadian  cartoonist  Bryan  Lee  O'Malley's  Scott 
Pilgram  grafiMc  novel  series  is  set  right  here  in  our  fair  city. 


lem  is  his  ever-complicated  love  life. 
Just  when  things  start  to  get  rocky 
with  his  ninja  girlfriend,  Scott's  high 
school  sweetheart  comes  careening 
back  into  his  life  to  tempt  him  with 
her  sexy  little  miniskirts.  Will  Scott 
stay  true  to  Ramona  despite  their 
relationship  problems?  Will  he  give 


in  to  Lisa's  girlish  charms?  But  most 
importantly. .  .will  he  level  up? 

Get  down  to  The  Beguiling  and 
pick  up  a  copy  of  O'Malley's  Scott 
Pilgrim  Gets  It  Together  before 
they're  all  gone. 


26TH  ANNUAL 

HARTHOUSE 

UTBRAFYCONIEST 


All  Hart  House  members  are  irwited  to 
submit  works  of  short  fiction  not  more 
than  3000  words  to  the  Hart  House 
Porter's  Desk. 

The  deadline  for  fiction  submissions  is 
January  9th,  2007 

Winners  will  be  announced  April  2008. 

First  Place  $200 
Second  Place  S150 
Third  Place        SI  00 


Entry  forms  available  at  Hart  House> 
Inquiries  to  zexi.wang@utoronto.ca 


27TH  ANNUAL 

HARTHOUSE 

POEWCXJNTESrr 

All  Hart  House  members  are  invited  to 
submit  poems  or  groups  of  poems  not 
more  than  250  lines  to  the  1  lart  House 
Porter's  Desk. 

The  deadline  for  poetry  submissioiis  is 
January  1 5th,  2008 

Winners  will  be  announced  April  2008. 

First  Place  .^^2CK) 
Second  Place  $150 
Third  Place  Jl(X) 

Entry  forms  available  at  Hart  House. 
Inquiries  to  zexi.wang@utoronto.ca 
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What's  hip  for 
the  hoHdays 

The  breakdown  for  your  winter  break 


Local  psych-rockers  By  Divine  Right  take  over  the  Tranzac  for  New  Years  Eve. 


Rob  Duffy 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


V 


This  time  of  the  year  can  do  bad  things  to  re- 
ally good  people.  I've  seen  kids  cooped  up  in 
Robarts  for  so  many  nights  they  weren't  even 
sure  how  to  get  home,  and  there  were  oth- 
ers who  didn't  even  want  to  go  home,  some- 
how they'd  been  convinced  by  some  form  of 
Stockholm  Syndrome  that  the  concrete  beast 
had  become  their  dark  lord  and  saviour. 

Luckily,  we'll  all  soon  have  some  time  off  to 
regain  our  sanity.  For  those  of  you  who  are 
heading  home  to  a  small  town  for  the  holi- 
days... I  can't  help  you.  Maybe  check  out  a 
bush  party  or  something.  You'll  just  have  to 
cozy  up  to  the  fire  and  listen  to  your  wacky 
uncle  tell  you  about  the  time  he  dropped  acid 
on  the  way  to  Monterey  Pop,  because  that's 
about  as  close  as  you'll  be  getting  to  any  kind 
of  culture.  For  the  lucky  ones  who  get  to  stay, 
here's  a  short  selection  of  essential  holiday 
entertainment. 

The  Too-Explicit  injustice  of  Kind 
Population!  (Whippersnapper 
Gallery,  December  7th,  7  p.m.  on 
display  until  December  21st) 

Toronto's  most  prominent  photo  bloggers 
show  their  stuff  at  the  student-run  Whip- 
persnapper Gallery.  Featured  on  the  College 
Street  location  walls  will  be  the  GTA  centric 
Rannie  Turnigan  of  PhotoJunkie,  internation- 
ally known  Sam  Javanrouh  of  Daily  Dose  of 
Imagery,  pedesterian-photographer  Adam 
Krawesky  of  Inconduit,  and  campus  art  stars 
Istoica  who  have  captured  many  of  U  of  T  hot- 
tie  on  their  daily  website. 

Trampoline  Hall  (December  10  at 
Sneaky  Dee's) 

The  popularity  of  this  monthly  lecture  series 
on  totally  random  subjects  has  been  spiral- 
ing  as  of  late  hosted  by  a  charmingly  anxious 
Mischa  Glouberman  and  featuring  the  best 
and  brightest  of  Toronto's  cultural  scenes.  As 
an  added  bonus,  attending  Trampoline  Hall 
might  mean  the  rare  chance  to  hobnob  with 
Varsity  editors!  Quite  the  thrill! 


Joel  Plaskett  Emergency  (December 
10-15  at  the  Horseshoe  Tavern) 

Canada's  severely  underrated  rock  hero  begins 
an  incredible  six-night  stand  at  the  Horseshoe 
Tavern,  in  which  he  will  play  each  of  his  five 
solo  records  (one  per  night)  in  their  entirety, 
followed  by  a  mix  of  everything  on  the  Satur- 
day. For  those  of  us  who  have  been  rabid  Plas- 
kett fans  for  years,  it  will  be  a  chance  to  hear 
tunes  that  are  rarely  played  live,  like  "Non-Be- 
liever," or  the  spectacular  "Clueless  Wonder." 

Cavalcade  of  Lights  (Saturday  nights 
at  Nathan  Phillips  Square) 

Join  in  a  Torontonian  holiday  tradition  by 
ice  skating  at  Nathan  Phillips  Square  to  a 
soundtrack  of  live  performances  by  mediocre 
Canadian  talent.  It  makes  me  think  back  to 
the  performances  of  years  gone  by,  and  trium- 
phant sets  by  such  legends  as  B44  and  Stag- 
gered Crossing.  I'm  scarred  to  this  day. 

Handsome  Furs  (December  20  at 
Lee's  Palace) 

This  Montreal  duo  cap  off  what  has  been  an 
incredible  year  with  a  headlining  set  at  Lee's. 
It  might  be  your  last  chance  to  catch  them  for  a 
while  too,  because  Dan  Boeckner  will  no  doubt 
soon  turn  his  attention  back  onto  his  main  gig. 
Wolf  Parade,  who  are  due  for  a  much-anticipat- 
ed second  album  in  April. 

New  Year's  Eve 

Don't  be  afraid  if  you're  lacking  plans  to  ring 
in  2008,  because  there  are  awesome  events 
planned  just  about  everywhere.  By  Divine 
Right  headlines  an  incredible  bill  at  the  Tran- 
zac, and  the  Sadies  play  the  Horseshoe.  If  the 
dance  floor  is  your  game,  hit  up  Sneaky  Dee's 
for  Shit  La  Merde  featuring  excellent  elec- 
tro in  the  form  of  Dougie  Boom,  Inflagranti 
(NYC),  and  Supercycle  (Vancouver).  To  im- 
press a  date,  the  Mod  Club  is  offering  cham- 
pagne at  midnight,  which  is  far  classier  than 
the  cocktail  of  creeps  you're  likely  to  find  at 
the  Dance  Cave. 


JULIUS 


By  William  Shakespeare 
Directed  by  Anthony  Furey 

NOVEMBER  21  -  DECEMBER  8,  2007 


Sun  Mon  Tue  Wed  Thu  Fri  Sat 


Sun  Mon  Tue  Wed  Thu  Fri  Sat 


STUDENTS  ONLY  $12 


Upcoming  Hart  House  Theatre  07/08  Season  Productions 

CRIMINALS  IN  LOVE  -  Jan  16  to  26  08 
STEPHEN  AND  MR.  WILDE  -  Feb  28  to  Mar  8  08 
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Convoluted  Touth  is  no  masterpiece 


New  Coppola  flick  seems  bound  for  cult  status 


Tim  Roth  stars  in  Francis  Ford  Coppola's  uneven  Youth  Without  Youth. 


FILM  REVIEW 


Youth  Without  Youth 


Directed  by  Francis  Ford  Coppola 


Staning  Tim  Roth,  Bruno 
Ganz,  Alexandra  Maria  Lara 


Rating:  VVv 

Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


You're  going  to  hear  some  wildly  mixed  reac- 
tions to  Youth  Without  Youth,  Francis  Ford  Cop- 
pola's first  film  in  10  years.  When  it  premiered 
at  the  Venice  Film  Festival  in  September,  it  re- 
ceived poor  reviews  Q'Youth  Without  Youth  will 
translate  to  theatres  without  audiences,"  said 
Variety),  and  I'm  sad  to  report  that  at  the  press 
screening  1  attended,  several  of  the  critics 
giggled  repeatedly  at  inappropriate  moments. 
But  while  this  movie  likely  won't  find  box  office 
success,  and  its  Oscar-season  release  seems 
like  wishful  thinking,  it  feels  like  the  kind  of 
movie  that  will  find  a  rabid  cult  of  defenders. 

It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  Coppola,  who 
hasn't  made  a  great  film  since  Apocalypse 
Now,  has  hit  one  out  of  the  park  with  his  re- 
turn to  directing.  1  don't  think  he  did,  but  cer- 
tainly this  challenging  project  is  worthier  of 
Coppola's  talents  than  Bram  Stoker's  Dracula, 
Jack,  or  The  Rainmaker. 

Based  on  a  novella  by  Mircea  Eliad,  Youth  With- 
out Youth  begins  in  1939  when  Dominic  Matei  (Tim 
Roth),  a  70-year-old  professor  who  has  never  fin- 
ished writing  his  time-consuming  book  about 
linguistics  and  has  never  found  love,  is  struck  by 


lightning.  Miraculously,  this  doesn't  kill  him  but 
revitalizes  him,  restoring  his  youthful  looks  and 
giving  him  superhuman  abilities.  Dominic  soon 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  Nazis,  and  falls  in  love 
but,  of  course,  complications  abound. 

The  plot  isn't  quite  as  simple  as  that — Domi- 
nic's active  fantasy  world  comes  into  play,  with  in- 
ner dialogues  and  erotic  fantasies  woven  into  the 
story  in  a  way  that  blurs  the  line  between  where 
his  mind  ends  and  the  world  begins.  The  film 
also  switches  back  and  forth  between  genres — 
or  genre  stereotypes,  at  least — with  alarming 
abruptness.  There  are  times  when  Youth  has  the 
lovesick  melancholia  and  jumbled-timeline  struc- 
ture of  a  Wong  Kar-wai  film,  times  when  it  be- 
comes an  all-out  melodrama,  and  times  when  it 


mimics  Old  Hollywood  spy  thrillers  and  film  noir 
capers  (a  giveaway  comes  when  Dominic  points 
out  a  Maltese  falcon  on  his  balcony). 

This  is  apparently  a  very  personal  film  for  Cop- 
pola, who  largely  self-financed  the  movie  and 
tinkered  with  it  in  the  editing  room  for  nearly 
two  years.  Some  reviews  have  suggested  that 
Dominic  is  partly  a  stand-in.  Like  Dominic,  Cop- 
pola has  laboured  fruitlessly  on  an  ambitious 
project — spending  the  last  decade  trying  and  fail- 
ing to  mount  a  film  called  Megalopolis.  Would  it 
be  unkind  to  also  suggest  that  perhaps  Coppola 
identifies  with  the  elderly  Dominic  because  he, 
too,  is  generally  considered  to  be  past  his  prime? 

My  rational  mind  says  that  the  film  doesn't 
work.  While  its  attempt  to  mix  genres  into  the 


cinematic  equivalent  of  Dominic's  psyche  makes 
it  an  interesting  experiment,  but  it  is  an  emo- 
tionally distant  movie.  But  Coppola  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  filmmaker  who  knows  what  he's 
doing,  and  I'm  positively  intrigued  by  this  film's 
strange  internal  logic. 

1  wonder  if  this  movie  will  improve  on  repeated 
viewings,  when  the  convoluted  plots'  subtleties 
become  clearer  and  doesn't  have  to  contend  with 
the  high  expectations  placed  on  it  at  initial  view- 
ing. Perhaps  Youth  could  be  the  kind  of  film  that 
develops  admirers  who  create  their  own  theories 
about  the  symbolism,  the  autobiographical  ele- 
ments, and  the  tenuous  line  between  fantasy  and 
reality.  Otherwise  its  a  movie  so  personal  that  the 
only  audience  member  who  completely  under- 
stands it  is  Francis  Ford  Coppola. 

Certainly  there  are  flaws.  Whether  the  mud- 
dled plot  and  sudden  shifts  in  tone  are  fatal 
flaws  depends  on  your  perspective,  1  suppose, 
but  what  to  make  of  the  stiff,  awkward  per- 
formances of  the  majority  of  the  supporting 
cast?  Even  Tim  Roth  and  Bruno  Ganz,  the  two 
acknowledged  masters  in  the  cast,  have  trou- 
ble with  their  stilted  dialogue  (although  Roth 
generally  acquits  himself  admirably  in  a  chal- 
lenging role).  And  there  are  times  when  the 
sillier  aspects  of  the  story  threaten  to  enter 
high  camp  territory  (I'm  thinking  of  the  Nazi 
scenes  in  particular). 

1  wouldn't  want  to  discourage  anyone  from 
seeing  Youth  Without  Youth.  It  looks  beautiful 
and  many  individual  scenes  have  flashes  of 
greatness.  The  story  about  a  failed  man  given  a 
second  chance  has  some  emotional  resonance, 
and  the  oddly  structured  narrative  is  interesting 
to  follow.  Sometimes  Youth  Without  Youth  stimu- 
lated me,  and  sometimes  it  tried  my  patience. 
I'm  giving  it  a  two-and-a-half  star  rating,  but  I 
don't  feel  very  confident  about  that  grade.  This 
is  a  movie  that  demands  repeated  viewings,  and 
1  have  only  seen  it  once. 


B  I.  O  O  RIC  I  N  B  M  A 
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HOLIDAY  FOOD  DRIVE  -  on  Dec.  21  bring  a  food  item  and  enter  to  win  free  movies  for  1  year! 


Join  us  for  our  annual 
FREE  HOUDAY  MOVIE 
FOR  MEMBERS ! 


Best  Popcorn  in  Town 
Dec.  26        Dec.  31 

Bring  2  friends  Bring  a  friend 

and  share  a  and  share  a 

Free  Large  Free  Medium 

Popcorn  !  Popco 


^hite  Cftristmas 

December  21  @  7pm 

Arrive  at  6:30  and  Enjoy 
Pre- Movie  Treats,  Egg  nog 
and  Hot  Apple  Cider 

Newcomers  welcome! 
Memberships  are  available 
for  $3  at  the  door 


James  Stewart  in    Baby  &  Johnny  National  Lampoon's 
It's  a  Wonderful  Life  Dirty  Dancing  Christmas  Vacation 
Dec.  12+13  Dec.  19+20         Dec.  22+23 


Visit  Our  Website 

Listings  and  Reviews 
Festivals  and  Events 
Special  Offers 
Virtual  Tour  and  More! 


506  Bloor  St.  W.  @  Bathurst       iviovie  Hotline:  416-516-2330  WWW.BLOORCINEMA.COINI 


WK  Bring  this  coupon  for  tKM 

1  FREE  MOVIE  TICKET 

with  purchase  of  a  $3  6-month  membership 
(offer  expires  December  31.  2QQ7\ 
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Blues  hit  winning  note 

Men's  hockey  ends  first  half  with  a  pair  of  victories 


Brian  O'Neill 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


Men's  hockey  (7-8-0-1)  was  looking  to 
generate  a  winning  streak  this  week- 
end against  Carleton  on  Friday  and 
McGill  on  Saturday.  The  Blues,  losing 
five  games  by  one  goal  and  unable  to 
create  more  than  a  two-game  win- 
ning streak,  are  having  a  rough  year. 
Still,  U  of  T  is  only  three  points  out  of 
first  in  the  Mid-East  Division. 

The  Blues  beat  the  Carleton  Ravens 
5-2  Friday  night,  led  by  Brendan  Sher- 
rard  with  three  assists  and  Anthony 
Pallotta,  who  continued  his  strong 
play  with  two  goals  and  an  assist. 

"We're  just  taking  it  one  game  at 
a  time.  We  don't  want  to  think  too 
far  ahead  and  only  worry  about  the 
next  game,"  said  defenseman  Dar- 
ryl  Simich. 

"We  just  have  to  keep  working 


hard,"  added  forward  Alex  Nagribi- 
anko.  "We  are  making  the  plays  we 
are  supposed  to,  but  we  have  to  play 
better  defensively  in  order  to  prevent 
odd  man  rushes." 

Dan  Brewer  opened  the  scoring  for 
U  of  T  after  a  cross  crease  pass  from 
defenseman  Brendan  Sherrard.  Sher- 
rard  outskated  the  Ravens  defender 
for  a  loose  puck  trailing  into  the  cor- 
ner, and  found  an  open  Brewer  right 
in  front  of  the  net. 

While  they  outplayed  Carleton  for 
most  of  the  first  period,  the  Blues 
went  into  the  intermission  tied  1-1 
after  a  wrist  shot  by  Ravens  defen- 
seman Adam  Marriner  squeaked  by 
goalie  Andrew  Martin. 

The  Blues  dominated  play  through- 
out the  second,  and  put  up  two  in  the 
frame,  both  on  the  power  play. 

"Good  puck  movement  is  what  al- 
lowed our  power  play  to  work  so  well 


tonight,"  Simich  said. 

Coach  Darren  Lowe  was  partially 
satisfied  with  the  team's  perfor- 
mance. "We  are  getting  most  of  our 
production  from  our  first  team's 
power  play  unit.  Problems  are  com- 
ing from  getting  the  second  unit  up 
to  the  same  strength,"  he  said.  "We 
practice  the  power  play  two  times 
a  week,  mainly  focusing  on  what 
isn't  working." 

Anthony  Pallotta  netted  his  first 
on  the  night  on  the  power  play,  going 
five-hole  from  the  left  circle  after  the 
Blues  moved  the  puck  well  in  the  Car- 
leton zone.  Joe  Rand  made  it  3-1  after 
he  tipped  in  Sherrard's  point  shot  top 
corner  glove  side. 

That  was  all  the  Blues  needed  that 
night,  as  Carleton  made  it  3-2  going 
into  the  second,  and  third-period 
goals  from  Pallotta  and  Mark  Heat- 
ley  added  some  comfort  to  the  U  of 


T  bench.  Goaltender  Andrew  Martin 
got  the  win,  making  29  saves. 

"Martin  has  played  really  well  be- 
ing a  first-year  goalie.  He  has  adjust- 
ed better  to  the  game,  and  we  hope 
his  play  can  continue,"  Lowe  said. 

On  Saturday,  the  Blues  continued 
their  strong  play,  beating  McGill  5-2 
and  extending  their  winning  streak  to 
three.  Anthony  Pallotta  had  another 
two-goal  night,  netting  one  on  the 
power  play  and  one  shorthanded.  Mc- 
Gill outshot  U  of  T  44-22  in  the  game, 
but  Rand  preserved  the  victory  with 
two  empty  net  goals  in  the  final  two 
minutes  of  the  game. 

The  Blues  won't  be  back  in  action 
until  the  new  year,  but  they'll  re- 
turn to  play  four  straight  games  on 
the  road  against  Ottawa,  Waterloo, 
Western,  and  Laurier,  before  head- 
ing home  on  Jan.  17  to  play  division- 
al rival  Ryerson. 
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WOMEN'S  HOCKEY 

The  women's  hockey  team  fell  to  the  Lau- 
rier Golden  Hawks  2-0  Sunday  evening, 
in  the  final  game  of  the  inaugural  Varsity 
Blues  Think  Pink  Weekend  in  support  of 
breast  cancer  research.  In  the  opening 
period.  Hawks'  Candace  Kellough  took 
a  pass  from  teammate  Katherine  Shirriff 
and  found  herself  alone  in  front,  giving 
Laurier  an  early  lead  that  would  prove  to 
be  decisive.  In  a  game  marred  with  penal- 
ties, special  teams  were  crucial  for  both 
teams.  The  Blues  power  play  went  0-for-lO, 
unable  to  beat  Hawks  netminder  Liz  Knox. 
The  team  killed  off  nine  of  10  Laurier  pow- 
er plays,  including  a  5-on-3  in  the  third 
period.  Having  tallied  17  goals  in  their 
last  three  games,  the  Blues'  high-powered 
offence  was  kept  off  the  scoreboard  for 
only  the  second  time  this  season  despite 
out-shooting  their  opponents  26-23.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Blues  had  been  shut  out 
since  October  20,  in  another  2-0  loss  to 
the  Golden  Hawks.  The  Blues  will  be  back 
in  action  on  Thursday,  Jan.  3,  when  they 
visit  the  Gueiph  Gryphons. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD 

The  Varsity  Blues  track  and  field  team 
competed  in  the  Cornell  Relays  in  Itha- 
ca, NY  on  Saturday.  Liane  Heale  had  an 
outstanding  afternoon,  winning  a  gold 
medal  and  finishing  fourth  in  the  500m 
race.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  silver 
medal-winning  4x400m  team,  along  with 
Mary  Hein,  Kate  Ruediger  and  anchor 
Sarah  Wells.  Ruediger  also  earned  a  silver 
medal  in  the  300m.  Wells,  the  rookie  sen- 
sation who  was  fifth  in  the  60m  hurdles, 
ran  a  personal  best  in  the  60m  and  ran 
the  400m  leg  of  the  gold  medal-winning 
distance  medley  relay.  Over  at  the  field, 
Sarah  Boyle  opened  the  season  with  a 
great  leap  of  1.75m  to  capture  gold  in 
the  high  jump,  while  Sarah  Oag  finished 
fourth  with  a  jump  of  1.60m.  Lindsay 
Williamson  was  the  bronze  medalist  in 
the  triple  jump,  while  Thandi  Vella  was  a 
solid  sixth  in  the  long  jump.  On  the  men's 
side,  Mark  Stewart  was  second  in  the  60m 
hurdles  with  a  time  of  8.21,  and  third-year 
engineering  student  Andre  James  was 
sixth.  The  Blues  will  host  the  annual  Sha- 
ron Anderson  meet  on  Saturday,  Jan.  5  in 
the  Athletic  Centre  field  house. 

WOMEN'S  BASKETBALL 

Sadly  the  team  fell  85-75  to  the  Western 
Mustangs  Friday  night  at  home.  Third- 
year  guard  Alaine  Hutton  led  Varsity 
scorers  with  22  points,  followed  by  Chris- 
tine Cho  and  Laila  Bellony  with  14  and 
11  points  respectively.  Bellony  led  with 
five  rebounds.  The  Blues  opened  with  a 
strong  first  quarter,  building  a  26-18  lead 
over  the  Mustangs  after  the  first  10  min- 
utes. Toronto  went  into  the  second  half 
with  a  41-37  advantage.  Western  would 
take  the  lead  four  minutes  into  the  third 
frame,  claiming  a  45-43  advantage,  never 
trailing  again.  The  Mustangs  held  a  47-33 
advantage  in  rebounds,  including  a  deci- 
sive 28-15  margin  off  the  defensive  glass. 
With  the  loss,  the  home  team  fell  to  6-3  on 
the  season  and  second  place  in  the  OUA 
East. 

MEN'S  VOLLEYBALL 

The  men's  volleyball  team  closed  out  the 
first  half  of  the  2007-08  OUA  league  play 
with  a  five-set  upset  of  the  cross-town 
York  Lions  (26-24,  25-23,  24-26,  22-25,  15- 
12).  Steven  Kung  led  the  Toronto  offence 
with  28  points,  tallying  25  kills,  one  ace, 
and  a  pair  of  blocks.  Also  in  double-digits 
for  Toronto  were  Thomas  Rice  and  Colin 
Dole,  both  with  15  points,  and  Jessi  Leil- 
liott  with  11  points.  The  Blues  got  off  to 
a  shaky  start  in  the  first  set,  spotting  the 
Lions  a  4-1  lead  in  the  early  going  before 
pulling  ahead  to  8-6  by  the  first  technical 
timeout.  Kung  put  the  game  away  at  15-12 
for  Toronto,  driving  one  last  towering  kill 
onto  York's  side  of  the  court.  Men's  vol- 
leyball returns  to  action  on  Jan.  12, 2008, 
visiting  the  Waterloo  Warriors  at  2  p.m. 
—ALL  BRIEFS  WRITTEN  BY  MARK  VELOSO 


Fitzgerald 
puts 

chokehold 
on  wrestling 
championship 


U  of  T  pharmacy  student 
undefeated  in  2007 


IVIark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


At  the  provincial  open  wrestling  champion- 
ships on  Dec.  1  and  2,  Toronto  wrestler  Jessi- 
ca Fitzgerald  distinguished  herself  by  winning 
her  first  ever  provincial  championship.  "It 
feels  exciting,"  Fitzgerald  said  about  her  victo- 
ry. "I  felt  well  prepared  going  into  the  tourna- 
ment but  I  admit  that  I  was  pretty  nervous."  En 
route  to  triumph,  Fitzgerald  had  to  defeat  two 
wrestlers  who  had  previously  given  her  a  lot 
of  trouble.  With  a  record  of  12-0,  she  remains 
the  only  Toronto  wrestler  to  be  undefeated 
in  both  university  and  open  competition  this 
year,  conquering  the  top  ranked  U.S.  intercol- 
legiate wrestler  at  the  McMaster  Invitational. 
"Jessica  wrestled  very  well  yesterday.  The 
woman  she  beat  in  the  finals  had  dominated 
her  all  last  year,  and  so  beating  her  now  is  defi- 
nitely a  tribute  to  how  hard  she  has  trained," 
said  Coach  Mike  Quinsey.  Jessica  is  in  the  first 
of  a  four-year  graduate  pharmaceutical  pro- 
gram. The  Ontario  Open  Wrestling  Champion- 
ship is  open  to  wrestlers  over  the  age  of  20. 
The  tournament  is  used  to  determine  carding 
(provincial  funding)  points  for  financial  assis- 
tance to  athletes. 


//THE  VARSITY  PINKS? 


The  Varsity  Blues  women's  volleyball  team,  wearing  pink  In  support  of  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation,  finished 
the  first  half  of  the  season  with  a  commanding  three-set  victory  over  the  York  Lions  (25-20, 25-16, 25-20).  Anastasia 
Daniiova  led  the  scorers  with  16  points,  amassing  10  kills  and  a  team-high  four  aces  and  a  pair  of  blocks.  The  victory 
increases  Toronto's  record  to  10-2,  solidifying  their  lead  in  the  OUA  East  division. 
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Geophysics  Graduate  Degrees 

Department  of  Earth  Sciences 

HELP  FIND  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  EARTH'S  MOST  CHALLENGING 
PROBLEMS  AND  UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

In  GeophysiG  at  Western,  we  specialize  in  world-class  research  in  the  fields 
of  earthquake  science  and  engineering,  geodesy  and  earth  materials.  We 
have  a  proud  tradition  of  outstanding  scholarship  that  continues  to  grow 
with  innovative  research  programs. 

Opportunities  exist  for  both  MSc  and  PhD  degrees  In  the  areas  of: 


•  Earthquake  Physics 

•  Earthquake  Forecasting 

•  Earthquake  Hazards 

•  Statistical  Seismology 

•  Geodesy  and  Remote  Sensing 

We  are  committed  to  attracting 
and  rewarding  outstanding 
graduate  students  through 
generous  financial  support  and 
interesting  travel  opportunities. 


•  Computational  Simulations 

•  Earth  and  Planetary  Materials 

•  Mineral  Physics 

•  Frarture  Processes 

•  Planetary  Science 

FIND  OUT  MORE! 

Contact  Or.  KristyTlampo 
ktiampo(aiuwo.ca 

uwo.ca/earth/grad/prospective.html 


77ie  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

*  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

»  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
« Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
«  Teacher  Placement  Service 
«  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

*  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

Q  Oxford 

-imm-'-  SEMINARS 

41M24-3240n-800-7?9-1779 
www.oxfordseininars.com 


towards; 

2030i 


Planning  for  UofTs  Future 

Task  Forces  -  Call  for  Written  Submissions 

Towarcis  2030  is  a  long-term  strategic  planning  initiative  that  encourages  engagement  with  the 
big  issues  facing  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the  next  23  years.  Through  a  consultation  process 
over  the  past  several  months,  the  President  has  received  scores  of  thoughtful  responses  firom  the 
commvinity  on  themes  arising  &om  the  Towards  2030  background  discussion  document.The  process 
now  comjiiences  its  second  phase  with  the  launch  of  5  Task  Forces. 

The  Task  Force  Chairs  and  Vice-Chairs  invite  direct  written  submi.sstons  and  questions  from 
interested  individuals  and  groups  from  across  the  bnjad  University  community. 


Please  address  your  material  directly  to 
one  or  more  of  these  Task  Forces. 


Task  Force  on  Long-Term  Enrolment  Strategy 

12030. enrolment@utoronto.ca 

Task  Force  on  University  Resources 

12030. resources@utoronto.ca 

Task  Force  on  University  Relations  and  Context 

t2030.context@utoronto.ca 

Task  Force  on  Institutional  Organization 

12030. organization@utoronto.ca 

Task  Force  on  University  Governance 

12030. governance@utoronto.ca 


For  information  on  formats,  deadlines  and  schedules,  please  email  the  individual  Task  Forces  directly. 

(Submissions  addressing  matters  germane  to  several  Task  Forces  may  be  submitted  to  each  simultaneously.) 

More  information  on  the  Task  Forces  -  their  mandates,  terms  of  reference,  memberships, 
background  documents  -  together  with  general  information  on  Towards  2030  is  available 
online  at;  http://towards2030.utoronto.ca  Or  by  email  at;  towards2030(J^utoronto.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 

www.utnronto.ca 


CANADA'S  ANSWERS  TO  THE  WORLD'S  QUESTIONS. 


Men's  basketball 
bounces  into  the 
holidays 

Blues  trampled  by  Mustangs  but  wrap  up  first 
half  of  the  season  with  win  over  Lancers 


Gaurav  S.  Thapa 


Playing  their  last  two  games  before 
the  December  break,  the  Varsity 
Blues  men's  basketball  team  went  out 
on  a  winning  note  with  a  92-79  victory 
over  the  Windsor  Lancers.  Toronto 
will  head  into  the  break  with  a  record 
of  6-2,  placing  third  in  the  OUA  East, 
just  behind  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  (7-1) 
and  the  Carleton  Ravens  (8-0). 

The  Blues  began  the  weekend  with 
a  disappointing  86-77  loss  to  the  West- 
ern Mustangs.  Toronto  had  a  47-35 
lead  after  the  first  two  quarters,  but 
a  disastrous  second-half  collapse  led 
to  the  team's  second  loss  of  the  sea- 
son. The  Blues  offence  was  beset  by 
poor  shooting  and  fouls  throughout 
Friday's  contest,  as  Toronto  shot  a 
miserable  43.2  per  cent  from  the  field. 
In  comparison,  the  Mustangs  made 
the  most  of  their  scoring  opportuni- 
ties, shooting  an  efficient  54.4  from 


the  field,  sent  to  the  free-throw  line 
30  times  compared  to  the  home  side's 
ten.  While  Bluesman  Rob  Paris  had 
25  points  and  made  five  three-point- 
ers on  six  attempts,  it  wasn't  nearly 
enough  in  this  game. 

Toronto  fared  much  better  against 
the  Windsor  Lancers,  who  came  into 
the  game  with  a  5-2  record.  It  was 
a  harder  battle  than  the  92-79  final 
score  indicated,  especially  against 
the  sixth-ranked  team  in  the  coun- 
try. Windsor  got  off  to  a  good  start, 
jumping  to  an  early  four-point  lead 
in  the  first  quarter  The  Blues  finally 
netted  their  first  basket  at  the  7:40 
mark  of  the  first  quarter  as  Paul  Sera- 
gutis  drained  a  couple  of  free  throws. 
Later  in  the  first  quarter,  a  Paris  three- 
pointer  would  give  U  of  T  its  first  lead. 
The  game  stayed  tight  throughout  the 
first  quarter,  with  neither  team  taking 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


UBC  DAP 

gat 


accounting 


Accelerate  your  future  with  the  Diploma  in  Accounting 
Program  (DAP)  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

DAP  prepares  university  graduates  with  limited  or  no 
training  in  accounting  for  entry  into  a  professional 
accounting  designation  (CA,  CGA,  CMA  or  CPA  in  the  US). 


APPLICATION  DEADLINES 

May  start:    Mar  1  (International  applicants) 
Apr  1  (Canadian  applicants) 

Sep  start:     Jul  1  (International  applicants) 
Aug  1  (Canadian  applicants) 


Find  out  how  DAP  can  accelerate  your  future. 
Visit  www.sauder.ubcxa/dap 


in 


SAUDER 

School  of  Business 
Opening  Worlds 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  SPORTS 


Rob  Paris  (above)  had  a  big  game  for  the  Varsity  Blues  men's  basketball  team  against 
the  Western  Mustangs,  putting  up  25  of  the  team's  77  points  in  a  losing  cause.  The  team 
rebounded  to  beat  Windsor  the  following  night. 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

control  early  on.  The  Blues  were  ham- 
pered by  back-to-back  fouls,  trying 
to  get  rebounds  in  the  offensive  end, 
which  kept  them  from  finishing  the 
first  quarter  with  the  lead. 

When  the  second  quarter  rolled 
around,  Lancers  forward  Greg  Sur- 
macz  began  to  hurt  the  Blues'  chances 
with  his  strong  play  in  the  paint.  The 


big  forward,  dominant  at  times  against 
the  Blues  interior  defence,  would  con- 
tribute 26  points  and  six  rebounds  to 
the  Windsor  cause.  Ryan  Steer  was 
also  a  handful,  as  he  had  a  game  high 
27  points  and  eight  rebounds. 

Sensing  a  shift  in  momentum.  Blues 
head  coach  Mike  Katz  threw  in  big 
man  Andrew  Wasik  to  give  the  team 
a  spark.  The  strategy  led  to  positive 
results,  as  Wasik  scored  a  basket  right 


before  the  shot  clock  expired,  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  couple  of  offensive 
rebounds  to  give  Toronto  a  27-21  lead. 
The  Lancers  battled  back  with  a  flurry 
of  baskets  to  close  out  the  half,  with 
forward  Greg  Allin  hitting  a  difficult 
shot  despite  Blues  defenders  all  over 
him — ^Toronto  would  enter  the  half 
trailing  by  a  single  point. 

In  the  third  quarter,  the  Blues  dis- 
covered their  shooting  touch,  which 
had  been  inconsistent  through  the  first 
two  frames.  Starting  forward  Ahmed 
Nazmi,  who  registered  22  points  in  the 
game,  showed  both  range  and  consis- 
tency with  his  shots,  an  efficient  75 
per  cent  from  behind  the  three-point 
line.  Nazmi  would  go  on  to  capture 
player  of  the  game  honours. 

Buoyed  by  an  enthusiastic  home 
crowd  at  the  Athletic  Centre,  Toronto 
would  finally  take  control  of  the  game 
in  the  second  half.  Fifth-year  point 
guard  Michael  Degiorgio  finished  the 
game  with  13  points,  12  assists,  and 
was  one  rebound  shy  of  the  rare  triple 
double.  Forward  Nick  Snow  and  third- 
year  guard  Nick  Magalas  also  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  with  14  and  13 
points  respectively.  Overall,  Windsor 
held  a  slight  edge  in  rebounds,  32-28. 
Toronto's  superior  perimeter  shoot- 
ing, however,  put  the  game  out  of 
Windsor's  reach.  In  the  final  two  quar- 
ters the  Blues  shot  67  per  cent  (10-15) 
from  three-point  range  to  the  Lancers 
25  per  cent  (3-12). 

Head  coach  Mike  Katz  was  ecstatic 
at  the  way  his  team  played,  and  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  beating  the  de- 
fending OUA  champions  was  a  reason 
to  celebrate. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


To  follow  the  progress 
of  the  men's  bcisketball 
team  this  season  check  out  Rob 
Paris'  blog  journal  Full  court  press 

online  at  www.thevarslty.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


;COMMODATiONi 


CONDOS  NEAR  DOWNTOWN  CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  now  and  save  thousands  in 
L.T.  Tax.  Call:  Santino  Agueci  b.a..  Sales- 
person for  19  years.  Sutton  Group  Realty 
Systems  Inc.,  Brokerage  www.santino. 
info  416-762-4200 


MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quak- 
ers) 11  am  Sundays.  6pm  Wednesdays.  60 
Lowther  Avenue,  Two  blocks  north  of  the 
Varsity  Arena  at  Bedford  Road.  Telephone: 
416-921-0368.  www.quakerca/toronto  All 
are  welcome. 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin,  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


NEILS  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER 
APIS!  To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
wvw.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 

XMAS  ENGLISH  BULLDOG  FOR  SALE 

Parents  are  champions  from  known  ken- 
nels guarantee,  Health  checked  up  to  date 
with  shots.  Home  raised  with  kids  and 
other  pet.  my_bulldog_pup@yahoo.com 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

of  academic  articles,  theses,  and  dis- 
sertations, from  format  to  style.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialities. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca ,  416-303-3106. 

ITS  NOTTOO  LATE 

Essays,  reports,  dissertations  -  expertly 
edited.  Rush  jobs  accepted.  Rates  from  $50. 
416469-3935  info@sayitwrite.ca.  Look  your 
best  in  words. 

GET  IT  EDITED  PROFESSIONALLY 

Basic,  Stylistic  and  Structural  editing 
on  sliding  fee  scale.  Style  guide  exper- 
tise. ESL  a  specialty  Reliable.  Ready 
on  time.  Reasonably  Priced.  Check  out 
www.getitedited.ca  or  email  editor@ 
getitedited.ca 


CUSTOM  ESSAYS  -ALL  SUBJECTS 

Including  Humanities,  English,  Business. 
Accounting,  History,  Philosophy  PoliSci, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Economics,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  many  more 
subjects!  Call  416-  960-9042  or  email 
customessays@bellneLca  for  a  quote  today!!! 

WORKING  FOR  YOUR  GOOD 

Know  your  legal  rights  in  employment  law, 
family  law,  and  consumer  issues,  and  have 
peace  of  mind.  Get  the  answers  you  need 
from  Lawyer  James  Kay  416-427-9477 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON.  ONLINE,  BY  PHOrC 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@roger5.com  www.tstn.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306, 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


The  University  of  Guelph  offers 
80  degree  credit  courses  so  you  can 

Accelerate 
your  studies! 

Enrol  in  Distance  Education  this  WINTER 


Registration 
Is  Easy... 

1.  Identify  the  Course(s) 
you  v/ish  to  take. 

2.  Obtain  a  Letter  of 
Permission  from 
your  University. 

3.  Send  us  your 
registration  as  soon 
as  possible  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

Registo-ation 
Deadlir^. 

December  21, 2007 

Coirses  begin 
January  7, 2008 


For  further  information,  contact  Mickey  Smart  at: 

Tel;  519-824-4120  Ext.  56050 
Email:  msmart@open.uoguelph.ca 

Visit:  www.open.uoguelph.ca 


»  1  .   OWc»o>  

\^  Open  Learning 

^Pmhm   Your  Laomfng  Cennvofon  ■  -  -  - 

TJNIVERSITy 
^GUELPH 

Round  up  your  education  with  a  Centennial  College  diploma 
and  put  your  degree  to  work. 

Centennial  offers  many  2-4  semester  Post  grad  programs  for 
you  to  apply  your  University  education.  Like  the  new  Advertising 
Media  Management  prograin  that  prepares  students  with 
specialized  strategic  media  planning  &  buying  skills  in  the 
complex  and  dynamic  new  world  of  media  convergence. 

At  Centennial  we  provide  the  hands-on,  applied  learning  you 
need,  so  you  can  have  the  career  you  want. 

Our  Post-graduate  programs  include: 

•  Advertising  Account  Management 

•  Advertising  Media  Management 

•  Book  +  Magazine  Publishing 

•  Interactive  Digital  Media 

•  Journalism  Fast  Track 

•  Corporate  Communications  +  Public  Relations 


The  Future  of  Learning 
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GirM 
Girl  2 
Girll 


Do  you  think  she's  queer? 
No,  I  think  she's  just  European. 
...What  does  that  even  MEAN? 


— Heard  on  St.  George  Campus 

Random  girl:  God  told  me  to  sleep  with  the  guy! 

-  Overheard  in  an  Ethics  Class 

Guy:  When  I  say  the  word  'baby,'  what  colour  do  you  think 

about? 

Girl:  Pink. 

Guy:  Light  or  dark  pink? 
Girl:  Light. 

Guy:  Okay,  that'll  be  my  research  topic  then. 

-  Heard  at  Robarts  Library 

Darfur?  Is  that  a  band? 

— Heard  at  St.  George  Campus 

Girl  complaining  about  TA: 

He  told  me  I  was  a  terrible  writer,  but  I  think  he  just 
doesn't  get  my  style. 
— Heard  at  UC  Campus 

Guy  1:  Hey  look,  it's  your  Russian  friends. 

Guy  2:  They're  not  my  Russian  friends,  they're  your 

Russian  friends. 

-  Heard  at  UTM  library 

Girl  on  sofa  looking  on  Facebook:  That  guy  got 
MARRIED?  I  slept  with  him  less  than  a  year  ago! 
— Heard  at  St.  George  Campus 

Professor:  Your  essay  should  be  eight  pages  in  length 
and  is  due  in  two  weeks. 
Student  1:  Can  it  be  eight  and  a  half  pages? 
Prof:  Uh...yes. 

Student  2:  Can  it  be,  like.. .seven  pages? 

Prof:  Look,  if  it  is  an  interesting  paper  it  can  be  two 

pages  long  and  still  get  a  good  mark,  or  it  can  be  50 

pages  long  and  still  get  a  good  mark.  What  I  care  about 

is  if  it  is  well  written  and  interesting  to  read.  If  you  hand 

in  50  pages  of  crap,  you'll  still  get  a  bad  mark. 

— Heard  at  St.  George  Campus 

Guy  1:  Barry  White  is  fat. 

Guy  2:  You  did  not  just  insult  Barry  White. 

Guy  1:  Barry  White  is  the  only  fat  person  I  can  respect. 

— Heard  at  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 

Student:  No  'Overheard'  this  week  in  The  Varsity  what 
gives? 

— Heard  at  Wymilwood  Cafe 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


what  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  me  to  do  tonight'''    As  I 
see  it,  I  could  do  the 
dishes,  or  I  could  mop  the 
floors,  or  I  GUESS  I  could 
invent  an  elixir  that  gives 
me  the  \ 
strength  of 
twenty  men.    .   _^  . 


I'm  uli.   I  '  Hi         1 1  nca 
really  solid  on  what 
the  elixir  does. 


strength!  20 
-^girlfriends! 


I 


Hi 


later: 

or  I  guess  I 
could  do  all 
three! 


THE  NEXT  MORNING: 

And  that's  the  amazing  true  story  of  how  i 
invented  my  elixir,  Dromiceiomimus . 

And  it  really  works?  it 
gives  you  the  strength 
of  tv/enty  men? 

ALMOST.  It  actually 
gives  me  the  strength  of 
twenty  girlfriends T 


Yeah 
menta 
I  gue 
intri 
girlf 


I  get  that'     So,  what:  the 
1  strength,  self-confidence  and 
ss  time-management  skills 
nsic  to  having  twenty 
riends?  \ 
NO.  whaf 
I  don't  know 
how  to 
^  explain      .rf-":;  ' 

it  better. 
V   If  twenty 
girlfriends 

can  lift 
up  a  car 
then  I 
can  lift 
up  that 
car  too. 


SPECIAL     A  SOFTER  WORLD" 
ENDING: 

with  the  strength  of  20  girlfricads 
i  can  lift  ap  car« 


(C)  2007  Ryan  North 

ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


50  1  really  don't 
see  how  winning  ' 
your  heart 
requires  21  \ 


wkm. qwantz. com 


(AND  I  SR\0/M'M  NOT  r/Z/^T  KIND  OF  DUCK^ 
^  ™  — — mi-JKcTcOi  I r^, 


The  Incoxrigitle  Mr.  Quacks 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

JUXTAPOSITION  GLOBAL  HEALTH 
MAGAZINE  UUNCH  PARTY 

"Fear  and  Empowerment  Theme" 
with  four  keynote  speakers. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  4,  5-8  p.m.  Free! 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 
www.juxtapose.ca 

UC  COFFEE  HOUSE  THE  FOURTH 

Free  coffee,  tea,  muffins,  and 
amateur  performances. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  4, 9pm-12am.  Free! 
Junior  Common  Room,  University 
College 
www.uclit.ca 

FUTURE  OF  CULTURE,  FUTURE  OF 
UTOPIA 

Lecture  by  Prof.  Frederic  Jameson 
of  Duke  University 
Wednesday,  Dec.  5, 5-7:30  p.m. 
Free! 

www.humanities.utoronto.ca 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

Reading  of  Cfiarles  Dickens'  time- 
l6ss  ct3ssic 

Wednesday,  Dec.  5, 6:30-9:30  p.m. 
$15  for  students. 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 
terri@utsu.ca  or  416-978-8849 

UNITE  FOR  SIGHT  BAKE  SALE 

Proceeds  to  vision  clinics  and 


education  projects  in  Ghana  and 
India. 

Thursday,  Dec.  6, 9  a.m  to  5  p.m. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  Lobby  (100  St. 
George  St.) 

www.uniteforsight.org 

OECEMBER  6  MEMORIAL 

Reflect  on  violence  against  women 
and  honour  those  killed  in  the 
Montreal  Massacre. 
Thursday,  Dec.  6, 12:15-1  p.m. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 
www.status-women.utoronto.ca 

FREE  FRIOAY  FILM:  BOOGIE 
NIGHTS 

"I  would  by  lying  if  I  said  that 

Boogie  Nights  is  anything  but  a 

perfect  movie" — Patrick  Byrne, 

The  Apollo  Guide 

Friday,  Dec.  7, 7-10  p.m.  Free! 

Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 

cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

THE  MAGIC  FLUTE 

Presented  by  the  U  of  T  Opera 
program 

Sunday,  Dec.  9, 2:30-4:30  p.m. 
$10. 

MacMillan  Theatre,  Faculty  of 
Music  (80  Queen's  Park  Cres.) 
www.music.utoronto.ca 

OFF  CAMPUS 

PUBLIC  FORUM  WITH  ADAM 
GIAMBRONE 

What  do  you  have  to  say  about 


the  Queen  streetcar? 
Tuesday,  Dec.  4, 6:30-9  p.m.  Free! 
Metro  Hall(55  John  St.) 
www.torontoenvironment.org 

SPEAKEASY'S  ANNUAL  HOLIDAY 
SALE 

Hand-crafted  holiday  gifts  and 
good  music. 

Thursday,  Dec.  6, 6  p.m.-12  a.m. 
PWYC. 

Second  floor,  Gladstone  Hotel 
(1214  Queen  St.W) 
www.SpeakEasyTO.com 

THE  TOO-EXPLICIT  INJUSTICE  OF 
KIND  POPUUTION! 

Toronto  photoblogs  exhibit  at 
Whippersnapper  Gallery. 
Dec.  6  through  21, 7-10  p.m. 
istoica@whippersnapper.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropiate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
Note:  Our  next  issue  will  be 
published  on  January  7 


Share  your  own  'overheards'  on  the 
'Overheard  on  Campus'  facebook  group! 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

44  If  you  put 

this  in  the 
paper,  they'll 
think  I'm  a 
terrorist  J  J 

SEE  'GUNNING' -THIS  PAGE 

comment 


Obama?  Clinton?  Edwards?  What 
about  the  greatest  presidential 
candidate  you've  never  heard  of? 

SEE 'ALASKA' -PAGE  7 


science 


Bringing  far-out  astronomy  down 
to  Earth:  meet  the  U 
of  T  Astronomy  and  Space 
Exploration  Society. 

SEE  'SPACE'- PAGE  9 


Sports 


Blue  no  more:  what  campus  teams 
made  the  grade  in  2007  and  who  still 
needs  to  do  their  homewor1(. 

SEE 'FINAL' -PAGE  10 


hot  topic 


Do  you  think  Benazir  Bhutto's 
19-year-old  son  makes  a 
suitable  choice  to  lead  the 
Pakistan  Peoples  Party? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  5 


what's  up? 

Nada  Surf:  Make  good  on  those  New 
Year's  resolutions  to  spend  less  money  and 
listen  to  better  bands.  Jan.  9, 7:15  p.m., 
Sonic  Boom  (512  BloorW),  free. 
Carl  Wilson  'Let's  Talk  About  Love': 
Book  launch  features  Celine  Dion  covers 
by  Final  Fantasy  and  a  Q&A  with  Mark 
Kingwell.  Jan  9, 7:30  p.m.,  The  Gladstone, 
1214  Queen  W.,  free. 


Rejected  student  sues  for  $5M 

Family  of  six  moved  from  Waterloo  based  on  conflicting  information 


Liem  Vu 


What  began  as  an  administrative  er- 
ror at  UTM  has  grown  into  a  $5-mil- 
lion  lawsuit  after  Adam  Rogers,  a  for- 
mer University  of  Waterloo  student, 
received  confusing  information  that 
led  him  to  move  his  family  to  Missis- 
sauga,  only  to  lose  his  student  status 
and  loans,  and  be  evicted  from  cam- 
pus housing. 

Last  year,  Rogers,  a  third-year 
student  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo, applied  for  a  transfer  to  UTM, 
where  he  planned  to  graduate.  He 
got  a  rejection  letter,  but  soon  after- 
ward was  offered  a  spot  in  UTM's 
Schreiberwood  residence — housing 
reserved  for  current  students — and 
guessed  that  he  had  been  granted 
late  acceptance. 

"A  few  weeks  later  they  gave  us  the 
lease  which  we  signed.  If  my  status 
wasn't  confirmed  they  would  have 
denied  the  lease  and  I  would  have 
said  fine,"  said  Rogers.  However,  the 
lease  processed  normally  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  then-preg- 
nant wife.  Erica,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, made  the  move. 

Rogers  filed  a  series  of  appeals  for 
admission.  By  the  time  the  university 
denied  his  second  appeal  on  Sept.  6, 
the  family  had  already  settled  in  Sch- 
reiberwood. Mark  Overton,  dean  of 
student  affairs  at  UTM,  told  the  Rog- 
ers family  they  could  not  stay  in  resi- 
dences. Rogers  contested  that  and 


BAD  MOVE:  Adam  Rogers  assumed  he  had  been  accepted  at  UTM  when  he  received  received  a  housing  offer  from  the  university. 


in  late  September  2007  the  univer- 
sity began  eviction  proceedings.  The 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Board,  called 
in  to  arbitrate,  granted  the  applica- 
tion to  evict  Rogers. 

Rogers  has  pointed  to  UTM's  ten- 
ancy lease  agreement,  which  says 
leaseholders  at  Schreiberwood  must 
be  full-time  students  with  a  fam- 


ily. "Now,  no  one  could  get  the  lease 
without  fulfilling  this,"  said  Rogers. 

He  accused  U  of  T  of  giving  him 
insufficient  time  and  information. 
"If  we  had  passed  on  the  lease  and 
waited  for  what  would  happen  with 
admissions,  I  would  have  lost  the 
place  of  residence  for  my  family." 

Ahmad  Khan,  VP  internal  and  ser- 


vices of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union,  defended  Rogers 
and  condemned  the  university's  han- 
dling of  the  case. 

"The  issue  is  not  on  whether  Adam 
is  a  student  or  not.  It  is  about  the  fact 
that  the  Rogers  family  has  been  put 

SEE  'EVICTED' -PG  3 


Gunning  for  democracy 

Exiled  dissident  pulls  over  in  Toronto 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


When  Si  Thu  hits  the  road,  every- 
body pays  attention.  For  the  past 
month,  his  BMW  318  has  been  a 
moving  billboard,  championing 
Burmese  democracy  across  North 
America.  Five  provinces,  13  states, 
and  over  15,000  kilometres  later, 
the  car  is  still  emblazoned  with  the 
words  "Free  Burma,"  the  country's 
flag,  and  photos  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi,  leader  of  the  National  League 
for  Democracy. 

When  he  reached  his  first  stop 
in  the  Drive  for  Burma  campaign, 
Washington  D.C.,  a  friend  helped 
contact  someone  in  the  next  city. 
What  started  out  as  a  self-financed 
solo  project  quickly  gathered  sup- 
porters among  the  Burmese  com- 
munity, who  housed  Si  Thu  in  their 
homes  or  in  Buddhist  tertples,  and 
planned  protests  in  front  of  Chinese 
consulates  and  Burmese  embassies. 

"We  are  working  together,  ev- 
erybody, to  finish  this  trip,"  said  Si 
Thu. 

A  military  junta  has  ruled  Burma 
since  1962,  when  General  Ne  Win 


took  control  of  the  country  in  a  coup. 
Opposition  leader  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi, 
a  rallying  figure  for  the  democratic 
movement,  has  been  under  house 
arrest  for  12  of  the  past  18  years. 

Si  Thu  was  spurred  to  action  when 
the  military  reportedly  rounded  up 
thousands  of  Burmese  monks  in  Oc- 
tober 2007,  snuffing  out  their  peace- 
ful anti-government  protests. 

The  Burmese-Canadian,  who 
marched  and  saw  combat  in  1988's 
bloody  demonstrations,  regained 
his  conviction  that  peaceful  protest 
would  not  suffice. 

"Before  1  had  in  my  mind,  soldiers 
are  like  people,  our  own  people,  why 
do  we  have  to  kill  each  other?  Now  I 
saw  on  the  television  [...]  They  are 
soldiers,  they  don't  care.  They  hit 
the  people,  they're  killing  monks, 
and  so  they  are  not  human  anymore. 
They  are  not  people  anymore." 

On  August  8,  1988,  the  whole 
country  took  to  the  streets  in  a 
general  strike  for  democracy.  The 
government  planted  agitators  to  in- 
cite violence  and  the  army  opened 
fire  on  protesters  on  Sept.  18,  killing 
thousands. 

Si  Thu,  then  freshly  out  of  high 


BURMA  BEAMER:  Si  Thu  finished  his  drive  across  Canada  on  Jan.  2.  The  former  Generation  88 
student  activist  launched  the  trek  to  raise  the  profile  of  Burmese  democracy  protesters. 


school,  marched  with  other  stu- 
dents in  Moulmein,  the  third-largest 
city  in  Burma.  After  the  shooting 
began,  he  and  a  group  of  30  others 
took  a  four-day,  three-night  boat  trip 
to  the  Thai  border,  where  ethnic  mi- 
litia were  supposed  to  provide  them 
with  weapons. 

"We  were  going  to  come  back  and 
fight.  We  were  going  to  take  down 


this  military  regime. 

"But  when  we  got  there,  situation 
is  totally  different.  There's  no  arms, 
there's  no  place  to  live,  nothing  to 
eat,  nothing." 

Expecting  to  return  home  imme- 
diately. Si  Thu  had  brought  nothing. 
"Not  even  an  ID  card,"  he  said. 

SEE 'MARATHON' -PG  5 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
HAS  A  PROGRAM  THAT'S 
RIGHT  FOR  YOU 

Carleton  University  offers  more  than  100 
graduate  programs  for  you  to  choose  from: 

■  27  engineering  and  design  programs 
including  electrical,  computer,  aerospace 
and  biomedical  engineering 

■  19  public  affairs  programs  including 
international  affairs,  public  administration, 
journalism  and  political  science 

■  32  science  programs  including  computer 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics  and  earth  sciences 

■  29  arts  and  social  sciences  programs 
including  public  history,  behavioural  neuro- 
science,  music  and  culture,  and  linguistics 

■  MBA  and  PhD  in  Management  programs 

Benefit  from  our  convenient  location  in  the 
heart  of  Canada's  capital,  the  option  to  study 
full-  or  part-time,  and  over  $24. 5M  in  financial 
support. 

Find  out  why  a  Carleton  graduate  program 
is  right  for  you.  Visit  our  website  for  more 
information  or  to  apply  today. 

www.gs.carleton.ca 


The  Fucully  of 
&  Research 


Carleton 

U  N I VC  R  S I TY 
C«n«da'ft  Capital  Unlvarslty 


MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN 

SOCIOCULTURAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY? 

Carleton  University  offers  a  dynamic 
2-year  MA  program  in  the  nation's  capital! 

Faculty  provide  courses  and  mentoring 
in  a  wide  range  of  anthropological  fields, 
including: 

■  the  anthropology  of  signs  and  symbols; 

■  the  study  of  indigenous  peoples;  and 

■  development  and  underdevelopment. 

Scholarships  and  teaching  assistant 
positions  provide  substantial  funding 
to  qualified  candidates  who  apply  by 
February  1. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Paula 
Whissell  at  paula_whissell@carleton.ca. 
Visit  our  website  to  apply  online. 

carleton. ca/socanth/anthropology 
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Boys'  club  dismembered 

All-male  Gate  House  ejects  residents,  goes  co-ed 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


In  the  wee  hours  of  a  grey  December 
morning,  Grayson  Lee  was  all  alone, 
struggling  with  a  massive  erection. 

"It  was  raining,  so  no  one  else  really 
wanted  to  get  involved,"  he  said  over 
the  phone  from  Peterborough.  "So 
it  was  just  me  out  there  for  a  couple 
of  hours  at  one  in  the  morning,  in  the 
rain,  building  an  8-foot  snow  penis." 

The  first-year  student  lived  at  Gate 
House,  Victoria  University's  last  all- 
male  residence.  Notorious  for  monkey 
business,  Gate's  toga  parties  are  said 
to  be  an  inspiration  for  Animal  House: 
co-star  Donald  Sutherland  lived  in  the 
neighbouring  South  House.  Alumni 
include  former  prime  minister  Lester 


B.  Pearson. 

Lee  freely  described  Gaters  as  "row- 
dy," "annoying,"  "childish,"  and  "loud 
cind  obnoxious."  Still,  he  said,  their 
antics  and  rituals — expressions  of  the 
tight-knit  G-House  spirit  and  harmless 
diversions — were  all  in  good  fun. 

Senior  administrators  weren't 
amused.  Gate  House  will  be  co-ed  as 
of  January  2008,  and  its  former  resi- 
dents, some  of  whom  didn't  partici- 
pate in  pranks,  have  been  rehoused. 
Paul  Gooch,  president  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, cited  "flagrant  acts  of  defiance 
[...]  reasonably  seen  as  disparaging 
and  demeaning  of  women"  in  his  deci- 
sion to  break  up  the  house. 

Supporters  bewailed  the  loss  of 
Gate  House  traditions,  but  "break- 
ing the  cycle"  is  exactly  what  Jason 
Hunter,  Vic's  dean  of  students,  sought 
to  do. 

"If  something's  a  tradition  but  it's 
racist,  or  sexist,  or  homophobic  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  then  that 
tradition  isn't  acceptable,"  he  said. 

The  latest  caper  saw  a  pack  of 
Gaters  baking  a  pig's  head,  taken 
from  the  annual  Vic  festive  dinner,  in 
an  oven  at  the  co-ed  Middle  House 
before  chucking  the  burnt  noggin  in 
a  third-floor  shower  at  the  all-female 
Annesley  Hall. 

In  September,  then-president  Chris 
Hummel  continued  Gate's  traditionals, 
a  mischievous  three-night  orientation, 
despite  the  dean's  warnings  previous 
to  and  during  the  revelry.  Hijinks  in- 
cluded chalking  Convocation  Hall  and 
other  buildings,  singing  an  obscene 


//THE  DEAN'S  LIST 
TOP  FIVE  GATE  GAGS 

•  Offensive  parody  of  a  pop  ditty, 
sung  annually  to  the  all-female 
Annesley  Hall.  This  year's  take 
on  "Promiscuous  Girl;"  "Annesley 
girls/Get  down  on  your  knees/ 
Open  your  mouth/And  beg  for 
my  seed." 

•  Snatching  Emily  Carr  origi- 
nals from  the  Margaret  Addison 
residence.  The  bandits  returned 
the  paintings  upon  realizing  what 
they  were. 

•  Table  thumping,  ramming, 
and  levitation — where  Gaters  lift 
the  dining  table  with  their  knees 
and  let  it  drop. 

•  Competitions  for  stealing  the 
best  Christmas  tree.  Spoils  net- 
ted include  giant  elf  statues  from 
the  Manulife  Centre  and  a  50-foot 
pine  that  blocked  the  entrance  to 
the  Burwash  dining  hall. 

•  Burying  a  Mini  Cooper  under 
snow  in  the  quad.  The  baffled 
owner  found  it  several  days  later 


song  to  Annesley,  and  leading  blind- 
folded frosh  around  campus. 

"That's  the  gist  of  it  all  the  way 
through,  the  lack  of  respect  or  will- 
ingness to  recognize  Gate  House  as  a 
part  of  a  college,  as  part  of  a  universi- 

SEE  'GATE  HOUSE' -NEXT PAGE 


While  you  were  out 

The  VafsiiymnX  on  holiday  just  in  time  to  miss  out  on  reporting  assassinations,  frosty 
phalluses,  and  Jack  Bauer  getting  thrown  in  jail,  among  other  things.  Take  a  wistful  look 
back  with  us  at  the  highs  and  lows,  surprises  and  anticlimaxes  that  wrapped  up  2007 


BITTER 


HEARTWARMING 


U  of  T  joins  Facebook, 
providing  one  more  thing 
to  do  instead  of  studying. 


Benazir  Bhutto  is 
killed.  Her  teenage 
son  takes  over. 


Vic  shuts  down  Gate  House,  the  last 
all-male  rez,  for  snow  penis  abuse  am 
wasting  a  perfectly  good  pig's  head. 


Joseph  Rotman 
donates  another  $18 
million  to  the  biz  school 
that  bears  his  name. 


U  of  T's  solar-powered  race  car  is  the  best  in  the 
country.  If  only  we  had  enough  daylight  hours  to 
make  it  useful.. 


Nabbed  DUI,  Kieffer 
Sutherland  is  sentenced  to  48 
hours,  or  two  full  seasons. 


Varsity  Blues  don 
pink  and 
raise 
$5,000 
for  breast 
cancer 
research 


McGill  Students 
vote  to  rename  10 
buildings  after  Star 
Trek  characters. 


news@thevarsity.ca 


THE  PATHS  OF  GLORY  LEAD  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

Gati:  Hoi  si,  1913  •  2!M)7 
JOKE'S  ON  US:  After  an  illustrious  history  of  mayhem,  mischief,  and  misdemeanours,  the  Gate  House  'brotherhood'  bids  farewell 
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ty  that  has  certain  standards  in  terms 
of  making  people  feel  welcome,"  said 
Dean  Hunter. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  prac- 
tical jokes,  said  Hunter,  his  office 
received  numerous  complaints  of  on- 
going disturbances  throughout  the 
semester,  with  Gate  residents  yelling 
out  the  window  at  passers-by,  2  a.m. 
airhorn  trumpeting,  and  other  ram- 
bunctious behaviour. 

"That's  what  residence  life  should 
be  about,  getting  together  as  a  com- 
munity in  mock  wars  against  other 
communities,"  cried  Lee,  operating 
under  a  completely  different  defini- 
tion of  communal  harmony. 

Some  students,  like  Annesley  resi- 
dents Karen  Schieman  and  Maggie 
Stephenson,  don't  see  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about.  "It  wasn't  a  specific  tac- 
tic against  any  individual  or  our  gen- 
der," said  Shieman  of  the  pig's  head. 
"It  was  just  a  prank." 

Jeska  Grue,  who  lived  at  Annesley 
last  year,  said  that  some  women  were 


more  angry  because  the  administra- 
tion forbade  them  from  retaliating 
against  Gate's  offensive  song. 

Grue  also  found  crime  and  punish- 
ment incongruent,  especially  com- 
pared to  the  stunts  of  her  father,  Jim, 
and  his  fellow  Gaters  in  the  '70s:  ''They 
did  atrocious  things." 

Barred  from  Annesley  for  the  rest 
of  the  school  year  for  accompanying 
the  pig's  head  partway  on  its  journey, 
she  said  she  will  transfer  to  Dalhousie 
University  next  year  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  disappointing  academics  and 
"admin  jazz." 

"It's  a  breach  of  trust  that  kind  of 
frightens  you,"  she  said. 

For  his  part,  Jim  Grue  rued  what 
he  viewed  as  lack  of  student  activ- 
ism. "They're  bogged  down  with  po- 
litical correctness,"  he  said  of  the  Vic 
and  U  of  T  student  unions.  "Certainly 
in  my  day  they  never  would  have  let 
such  a  blatant  bullying  by  the  admin- 
istration go  unchallenged.  At  Con- 
vocation Hall  there  would  be  10,000 
students  with  police  and  horns  and 
everything  else." 


//THIS  CHRISTMAS  IN  CRIME 


Kwok  Wong 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR  

'Twas  the  month  before  Christmas, 
when  all  through  the  campus  not  a 
creature  was  stirring,  except  for  a 
squirrel.  In  the  relatively  quiet  month 
of  December,  University  of  Toronto 
Campus  Police  were  called  to  the  Munk 
Centre,  where  an  errant  tree  rodent 
had  been  spotted  dashing  around,  a 
few  days  before  students  retreated  for 
the  holidays.  No  word  on  whether  the 
squirrel  was  carrying  an  acorn. 


The  few  major  incidents  included  an 
arrest  made  on  campus  by  Toronto  Po- 
lice for  an  alcohol-related  offence,  and 
a  man  who  fled  the  Koffler  Centre's 
bookstore  after  attempting  to  buy  a 
laptop  with  a  "suspicious"  credit  card. 
He  was  described  as  5'  U",  white,  with 
short  greasy  hair,  wearing  large  sun- 
glasses and  dark  clothing. 

The  rest  of  the  month  passed  with- 
out notable  incident.  The  number  of 
reported  thefts  on  campus  plunged  by 
17,  down  from  44  in  November.  Bicycle 
theft  was  greatly  reduced,  with  two 


Though  Hunter  acknowledged 
the  unpopularity  of  all-male  hous- 
ing— "30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents living  in  Gate  House  wanted  a 
co-ed  residence" — he  flatly  denied 
that  supply  and  demand  influenced 
the  admin's  decision. 

"There  are  so  many  ways  that 
things  become  more  public  now," 
he  said.  "And  once  things  become 
public,  then  of  course  the  college 
has  a  responsibility  to  address 
them." 

Wikipedia  provides  a  detailed 
chronicle  of  Gate  House.  Media 
coverage  by  outlets  such  as  the  To- 
ronto Star  and  Reuters  led  several 
offended  students  to  message  Lee 
on  Facebook,  prompting  him  to 
hide  his  profile. 

Gate  House  now  lodges  a  mix  of 
Vic  and  international  exchange  stu- 
dents, including  female  residents 
for  the  first  time  in  its  94-year  his- 
tory. For  Lee,  this  is  the  end  of  an 
era.  "Gate  House  is  a  brotherhood," 
he  said  mournfully.  "That's  where  it 
dies  now.  It  dies  now  with  us." 


bikes  stolen,  one  from  the  Galbraith 
building  and  and  one  from  in  front  of 
Robarts.  Cold  weather  and  a  low  stu- 
dent presence  on  campus  over  the 
holidays  are  likely  behind  the  crime 
drop. 

No  assaults  were  reported,  although 
U  of  T  Police  Services  did  receive  a 
slightly  higher-than-normal  number 
of  building  alarms.  The  two  buildings 
that  got  the  most  police  visits  for  all  in- 
cidents were  Robarts  and  the  Jackman 
Humanities  building  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Bloor  and  St.  George  streets. 
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into  an  uncompromising  situation  by 
the  university." 

UTSU  and  others  have  supported 
the  Rogers  family  with  donations 
since  Adam  lost  his  OSAP  loans,  the 
family's  main  source  of  income. 

"Unfortunately,  the  fat  cats  at  the 
school  do  not  have  an  ounce  of  com- 
passion," Khan  said. 

Rogers  made  an  undisclosed  settle- 
ment offer  to  UTM,  but  had  not  heard 
back  as  of  press  time.  "U  of  T  and  I 
have  something  in  common.  They  do 
not  want  me  here,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  here,"  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  legal  proceedings 
have  begun  against  Governing  Coun- 
cil, UTM,  and  the  university  person- 
nel involved. 

Jane  Stirling,  UTM's  director  of 
marketing  and  communications,  has 
said  the  school  will  not  comment  on 
the  matter  while  the  case  remains 
unresolved.  The  defendants  have  un- 
til this  month  to  reach  a  settlement 
or  file  their  intent  to  defend  them- 
selves in  court. 


Rap  about  | 

Religion, 

Faith  and 

Spirituality? 

Interested  in  joining 

a  multifailli 
discussion 


THE 


group: 


Submit  name  &  religion  to 
multi.faitli@utoronto.ca 
by  Fri  Jan  25 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 
Weel(end  Bruncli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-324(ll1-800-I?9-1I79 
www.oxfordsemlnars.cam 
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Dealing  with 

Grief? 


Support  Is  vita 


Starting  Thurs  Jan  17 
4:30-6:30  p.m. 
Weekly  Support  Group 

Multi-faith  Centre 
(Koffler  Institute) 
569  Spadina  Ave 
student.minister@utoronto.ca 


Let's  Talk  About . . . 

A  Sunday  Dinner  and  Discussion 
program  for  University  Students 

6-8  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan  13 

Bloor  Street  United  Church  (corner  of  Huron  and  Bloor) 

Free  food  and  thought  provoking  talk  hosted 
by  the  Student  Christian  Movement, 
U  of  T  Ecumenical  Chaplaincy, 
and  Bloor  Street  United  Church. 

Please  RSVP  with  dietary  restrictions  to  Alydia  Smith 
( Alyd  ia  @  bl  00  rstreetu  nited.org) 


'This  has  bem  the  single  most 
challenging  and  rewarding 


Are  you  ready 
to  make  a  difference? 

Summer  Work  Positions 

Looking  for  meaningful  summer  employment?  If  you  are.  Frontier  College 
wants  you!  We  are  looking  for  mature,  dynamic  and  committed  individu- 
als to  fill  a  number  of  exciting  and  challenging  paid  summer  positions  that 
are  available  with  our  organization: 

•  Aboriginal  Summer  Camp  Counsellors  working  with  First  Nations  children 
and  youth  living  in  isolated  reserves 

•  Labourer-Teachers  working  with  migrant  farm  workers 

•  Reading  Tent  Coordinators  working  with  children  and  parents  living  in 

low-income  urban  neighbourhoods 

Frontier  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  All  interested 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  more  details  on  the  positions 
above  or  for  volunteering  opportunities,  visit  our  website. 

www.frontiercollege.ca 


Frontier  College  is  a  national, 
volunteer-based,  not-for- 
profit,  literacy  organization. 
Since  1899,  Frontier  College 
has  been  serving  the  literacy 
needs  of  children,  adults 
and  families  living  in 
communities  across  Canada. 
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Bobcayooon     f    S  : 


opwInQ  tuid  IncnftfMv/ 
Ihwie  Itanwisomudlir 


This  has  been  the  single  most 
challenging  and  rewarding 
experience  of  my  lifel' 


Are  you  ready 
to  make  a  difference? 

Summer  Work  Positions 

Looking  for  meaningful  summer  employment?  If  you  are,  Frontier  College 
wants  you!  We  are  looking  for  mature,  dynamic  and  committed  individu- 
als to  fill  a  number  of  exciting  and  challenging  paid  summer  positions  that 
are  available  with  our  organization: 

•  Aboriginal  Summer  Camp  Counsellors  working  with  First  Nations  children 
and  youth  living  in  isolated  reserves 

•  Labourer-Teachers  working  with  migrant  farm  workers 

•  Reading  Tent  Coordinators  working  with  children  and  parents  living  in 
low-income  urban  neighbourhoods 

Frontier  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  All  interested 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  more  details  on  the  positions 
above  or  for  volunteering  opportunities,  visit  our  website. 

www.frontiercollege.ca 


Frontier  College  is  a  national, 
volunteer-based,  not-for- 
profit,  literacy  organization. 
Since  1899,  Frontier  College 
has  been  serving  the  literacy 
needs  of  children,  adults 
and  families  living  in 
communities  across  Canada. 
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//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


'Pope  of  Montreal' 
seeks  consensus 

A  billion  dollars  in  debt,  the 
Universite  du  Quebec  a  Mon- 
treal can't  seem  to  get  a  break. 
Just  over  a  month  ago,  angry 
students  tore  up  school  prop- 
erty and  barricaded  them- 
selves inside  the  Hubert-Aquin 
to  protest  province-wide  tuition 
hikes.  Police  broke  windows  to 
enter  the  building,  adding  to  the 
estimated  $100,000  in  damage 
caused  by  the  incident. 

Now  faculty  at  the  school  are 
bemoaning  Claude  Corbo's  ap- 
pointment to  the  top  job  as  the 
school's  new  rector.  Corbo  held 
the  position  once  before,  from 
1986  to  1996,  during  which  time 
he  garnered  a  reputation  for  his 
hard-edged  leadership. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  went  so 
far  as  to  compare  Corbo  to  Pope 
John  XXIII,  whose  reforms  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an- 
gered and  alienated  conserva- 
tive Catholics.  Corbo  was  quick 
to  downplay  criticisms.  "I'm  a 
man  of  consensus  and  compro- 
mise," he  told  the  Gazette. 

Corbo  has  said  he  plans  to 
trim  unprofitable  courses  from 
UQAM's  catalogue,  revitalize 
the  school's  real  estate  invest- 
ments, and  pump  support  to 
graduate  programs.  Corbo  be- 
gins his  second  tenure  as  rector 
Monday,  Jan.  7. 
— ANDRf  BOVEE-BEGUN 


Overcrowded  uni  told 
to  lose  450  beds 

In  a  city  boasting  Canada's  high- 
est rental  rates,  the  University  of 
Calgary  has  to  decide  whether 
to  demolish  or  renovate  five  de- 
teriorating student  residence 
towers. 

A  new  external  auditor  wants 
the  university  to  either  build 
new  structures  within  four  years 
or  spend  millions  to  make  the 
20-year-old  buildings  livable  for 
another  decade. 

U  of  C  student  services  says 
the  school's  decision  will  come 
as  a  detailed  plan  expected  in 
February,  setting  out  a  10-year 
timeline  for  residence  renewal. 

But  last  fall  saw  900  students 
and  families  added  to  U  of  C's 
waiting  list  for  housing. 

In  March  2007,  the  university 
postponed  renovation  plans  for 
the  five  buildings,  despite  two 
2005  audits  that  found  the  tow- 
ers in  "poor"  condition,  requir- 
ing $50  million  in  renovations. 

Although  a  new  200-person 
residence  is  already  under  con- 
struction and  U  of  C's  presi- 
dent Harvey  Weingarten  has 
announced  plans  for  another 
500-person  residence,  student 
leaders  are  still  demanding  an 
additional  500  beds  to  meet 
housing  needs. 

— KATALIE  NANOWSKt 


McGIII  students  to  join 
the  United  Federation  of 
Planets 


The  Students'  Society  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity has  approved  a  motion  to 
rename  10  buildings  at  the  Montre- 
al university  after  various  Star  Trek 
characters.  Though  SSMU  does 
not  officially  have  the  authority  to 
make  such  changes,  they  have  re- 
ferred to  their  student  union  build- 
ing as  the  William  Shatner  Student 
Centre  for  the  past  15  years. 

The  rechristened  buildings  in- 
clude the  Jean-Luc  Picard  Admin- 
istrative Centre,  the  Wrath  of  Khan 
Library,  and  the  Janeway  Building 
of  Women's  studies. 

The  special  motion,  tabled  at  the 
end  of  a  long  meeting,  was  brought 
forward  by  a  McGill  group  calling 
itself  Students  Organized  Against 
Protesters.  SOAP  also  proposed 
building  a  shrine  in  the  Shatner 
Centre  for  the  use  of  students  who 
"currently  have  nowhere  on  cam- 
pus that  fills  their  Shatner-worship 
needs." 

SSMU  then  resolved  that  its 
council  shall  be  compelled  to  sing- 
talk  Elton  John's  1972  hit  "Rocket 
Man." 

The  McGill  Tribune,  not  amused 
by  the  antics,  urged  students  to 
vote  against  the  "somewhat  insip- 
id-humorous motions  [that]  should 
not  be  necessary  to  bring  attention 
to  student  democracy."  The  Tribune 
went  on  to  object  to  the  misspelling 
of  three  of  the  10  names. — ABB 


SENECA  CHANGES  YOU. 


Earn  a  career-focused  GRADUATE  CERTIFICATE  or  ACCELERATED  DIPLOMA  from  Seneca  in  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS. 
Most  progranns  open  to  applicants  with  a  diplonna  or  a  degree  in  any  discipline.  Programs  include: 


ACCOUNTING 
AND  FINANCE 

•  Professional  Accounting 

Practice  (PRA):  Levels  1  to  3 

CGA  exemptions 
•Accounting  and  Information 

Technology  (AIT);  l^ol  4 

CGA  exemptions 


MARKETING  AND 
E-BUSINESS 

•  Marketing  Management 
(MKM) 

•  Brand  ManagemfinT  (BMK) 

•  Interactive  Marketing  (IMK) 

•  Business  Intelligence  (BIT) 


FASHION  AND 
MERCHANDISING 

•  Costume  Studies-Film  and 
Television  Production  (CUS) 

'  Event  Management-Event 
and  Exhibit  Design  (EVT) 

'  Spa  Management  (SPA) 


APPLY  NOW. 

START  YOUR  CAREER  PATH  SEPTEMBER  2008. 

www.senecac.on.ca/cms/program/index.jsp 
416.491.5050  x2648 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

'  Financial  Services 
Compliance  Administration 
(FCA) 

•  Financial  Services 

Underwriting  (FSU) 
'  rrnancial  Services 

Practitioner  (FSP) 
'  Fraud  Examination  and 

forensic  Accounting  (FCA) 
'  Real  Property  Administration 

(HPAA)' 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 

'  Human  Resources 

Management  (HRM) 
'  InternaTional  Business 

Management  (IBS) 
'  Global  Logistics  and  Supply 

Chain  Management  (SCM) 


LEGAL  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

■  Legal  and  Corporate 
Administration  (LCA) 

'  Court  and  Tribunal 
Administration  (CTAT)' 

■  Court  and  Tribunal  Agent 
(CRiA)' 

■  Law  Clerk  (LCKA)' 


Accelerated  diploma 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


Is  Bilawal  Bhutto  Zardari,  Benazir  Bhutto's  19-year-old  son,  a  suitable  choice  to  lead  the  Pakisan  Peoples  Party? 


BRANDON,  4th  year  Philosophy  and 
Political  Science:  It  just  seems  like 
nepotism.  It's  a  clear  sign  that  the  PPP  has 
problems.  They  can't  just  cop  out  by  using 
Bhutto's  Ghost.  It's  a  symptom  of  a  very 
sick  party. 


MARK,  Alumnus,  English  and  History  BA: 

Maybe  down  the  road  Bilawal  would  be  a 
good  leader,  but  as  of  now  he  has  nowhere 
near  the  experience  or  knowledge. 


JULIA,  4th  year  English:  It  sounds  too 
much  like  a  monarchy.  Honestly,  it  mocks 
the  very  idea  of  democracy  when  a  party 
doesn't  choose  its  leader  based  on  merit. 


JAN,  4th  year  Cinema  Studies:[is\ng  Bhutto's 
son  as  a  substitute  is  ridiculous.  It  isn't  going 
to  help  Pakistan's  political  mess,  especially 
considering  what  a  complicated  mess  it  is. 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


'MARATHON'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

"Then  we  formed  the  ABSDF — the 
All  Burma  Students'  Democratic 
Front.  It's  an  army.  A  student  army." 

After  seeing  battle,  once  as  a  com- 
batant and  once  as  a  paramedic,  Si 
Thu  decided  to  pursue  other  means 
of  resistance.  "The  regime  is  at  the 
top,"  he  said.  "At  the  battle,  it's  just 
regular  people  like  us.  So  we  are  kill- 
ing each  other  for  nothing." 

But  the  recent  brutal  crackdown 
on  Burmese  monks  has  brought  an- 
other change  of  heart. 

Si  Thu  still  considers  himself  part 
of  the  ABSDF  and  helps  the  group  fi- 
nancially. He  said  he  would  take  up 
arms  again  when  the  time  comes.  "If 
you  want  to  go  to  war,  nobody  sup- 
ports it.  But  for  us,  we  need  to  fight 
it,  our  own  way." 

Though  defiant,  he  expressed 
concern  about  fallout  from  his  dec- 
laration. 

"If  you  put  this  thing  in  the  news- 
paper, and  people  read  it,  they're  go- 
ing to  think  I  am  a  terrorist." 


//ONLINE  exclusive: 


Burmese  dissident  Si  THU  talks 
about  living  as  a  refugee, 
how  Canadians  can  (and  did) 
help,  and  why  armed  resistance  is 
necessary,  in  the  expanded  version 
of  this  article.  Read  it  online  at 
thevarsity.ca 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


I  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

t  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

I  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

I  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

f  Free  Repeat  Policy 

I  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

s  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

mimim-iim 

www.oxfordseminars.com 


Some  rely  on  intuition,  but  tiie  smart 
ones  know  liow  to  read  tlie  signs. 


If  you've  got  a  gut  feeling  about  how  successful  your  career  would  be  if  you  Joined  a 
company  like  Research  in  Motion  (RIM),  you're  likely  right  but  why  assume  anything 
when  the  signs  are  right  here? 

RIM,  the  creator  of  the  famous  BlackBerry®  smartphone,  and  a  leader  of  the  wireless 
industry,  wants  to  give  you  the  chance  to  achieve  greatness,  and  maybe  one  day,  the 
green  light  to  one  of  your  very  own  creations.  An  internship  at  RIM  will  steer  your 
career  in  the  right  direction,  ail  you  have  to  do  is  drive  it  there. 

Network  with  RIM  hiring  managers  and  hear  from  RIM  Chief  Operating  Officer  (COO) 
and  U  of  T  alumnus,  Don  Morrison,  how  RIM  can  jump-slart  your  career  today! 

Date:  Thursday,  January  17th,  2008 
Time:  4:00pm  -  7:00pm 

Network  with  Hiring  Managers:  4:00-500pm  &  6:00-7:00pm 
Don  Morrison  Keynote:  5:00-5:45pm 

For  more  info  &  to  register  online  go  to  WWW.alisfgnsieadtorini.COm 

Win  a  BlackBerry®  Curve'*'  8300  smartphone  or  a  BlackBerry®  Pearl™  8100 
smartphone  with  a  free  one-year  Rogers  data  service  plan.  (You  must  register 
and  attend  the  event  to  be  eligible  to  win) 


'S' BlackBerry 


Introducing  our 

Bachelor  of  Education 

Program 


^^Our  focus  is  to  fully  equip  teacher 
candidates  to  become  faithful 
educators  who  can  professionally 
engage  the  diversity  of  learners  in 
today's  classrooms.'' 

— Dr.  Caria  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Program 


A  unique,  i2-month  program  that  will  prepare  teachers  for  certification  from  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers  in  the  Primary/Junior  (Kindergarten  to  Grade  6)  and 
Junior/Intermediate  (Grade  4-10)  divisions. 

Limited  enrollment  of  only  70  students. 

nPY^kTT^  A  T  p  www.tyndale.ca/university/education 

1    1  i  N  L^T\LjLj       education(S)tyndale.ca  /  (416)  218-67S7  /  i-877-TYNDALE 


University  College 


/(4i6)  218-6757/1-877- 

Toronto's  Christian  University 


The  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies 
fr  Research 


Ul 
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Actions  speak  louder  than  words  —  get  a  master's  degree. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  difference  in  Canada  or  abroad  by  working  in  the  public  sector,  an  NGO  or  a  private  organization 
with  international  reach,  our  public  affairs  programs  will  give  you  the  expertise,  experience  and  skills  you  need. 


MA  in  Public  Administration 

Acquire  the  technical  and  conceptual  skills  important 
to  the  design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  public 
policy.  Supplement,  your  education  with  co-op  work  terms. 
Application  deadline:  January  15 
carleton.ca/sppa 

MA  in  Political  Science 

Delve  inside  government  and  international  organiT^a- 
tions  to  learn  how  they  operate,  why  they  act  and  what 
opportunities  exist  to  make  the  world  a  better  place. 
Apply  your  knowledge  through  a  co-op  placement. 
Application  deadline:  January  31 
carleton.ca/polisci 

MA  in  International  Affairs 

Study  international  affairs  through  1  of  7  streams  at 
Canada's  premier  international  affairs  school.  Take 
your  education  further  with  internship  and  co-op  options. 
Application  deadline:  January  31 
carleton.ca/npsia 


■  MA  in  European,  Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 

Gain  an  understanding  of  the  changes  in  Europe, 
Russia  and  Eurasia  over  the  past  20  years  and  its 
imiiacL  on  world  and  local  politics.  Get  first-hand 
work  experience  in  the  field  with  an  internship. 
Application  deadline:  February  1 
carleton.ca/eurus 

■  Master  of  Journalism 

Obtain  an  advanced  professional  education  if  you 
intend  to  become  a  practising  journalist  in  the 
news  media.  Choose  to  focus  on  print  or  broadcast 
journalism  or  journalism  studies. 
Application  deadline:  February  1 
carleton.ca/jmc 

Carleton  has  the  experienced  faculty,  the  connection 
to  resources  found  only  in  the  nation's  capital,  and 
the  reputation  for  producing  graduates  that  make 
a  difference. 


Apply  online  today. 


f Carleton 
UNIVERSITY 

Canada's  Capital  Untvarsity 
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Welcome  back!  We  missed  you 


Whether  you  rang  in  2008  at  a 
raunchy  nightclub  on  Richmond 
or  an  arty  Kensington  Market  loft 
party  (or,  let's  face  it,  your  friend's 
suburban  basement  with  their  par- 
ents' stolen  beer),  another  year  has 
passed  in  your  young  life.  While 
the  first  issue  of  the  year  usually 
tries  to  sum  up  2007  in  terms  of 
music  (In  Rainbows),  film  (No  Coun- 
try For  Old  Men),  cultural  politics 
(neo-liberalism),  and  burgeoning 
trends  (hostile  Facebook  take- 
overs), there's  more  at  stake.  2007's 
heroes  were  Al  Gore,  Vladimir  Putin 
(according  to  TIME),  and  Stephane 
Dion.  Anti-gay  senators  were  found 
in  men's  bathrooms,  something 
called  the  Iphone  transformed  the 
way  we  communicate,  and,  in  one 
case,  our  news  editor  found  him- 


-  EDITORIAL  < 

self  skyrocketed  when  a  gas  line 
underneath  several  midtown  Man- 
hattan buildings  exploded. 

Needless  to  say,  2007  was  not  for 
the  faint  of  heart. 

At  our  university,  we  saw  reli- 
gious accommodation  for  Halal 
food  split  UTSC  in  two,  a  student 
space  referendum  turn  ugly,  and 
the  issue  of  ethical  divestments 
come  to  a  head  as  the  links  be- 
tween the  University,  of  Toronto 
and  the  totalitarian  Darfur  regime 
became  widely  known.  The  tragic 
school  shooting  at  Virginia  Tech 
made  campus  security  at  our  own 
institution  a  chief  concern.  And  as 
always,  students  across  the  coun- 


try continued  taking  steps  towards 
creating  a  better  university:  one 
with  lower  tuition,  flexible  meal 
plans,  and  a  progressive  attitude 
towards  education.  As  proven 
by  the  brutal  violence  between 
Universite  du  Quebec  a  Montreal 
student  protestors  and  police  offi- 
cials, we  are  still  a  ways  away. 

It's  difficult  to  define  a  year  in 
passing  when,  as  an  undergrad, 
months  seem  to  melt  away  like 
ice  cubes.  Weren't  we  just  suntan- 
ning  in  the  UC  quad  and  buying 
textbooks  we've  barely  cracked 
once?  How  does  one  squeeze  ev- 
erything they  can  out  of  the  uni- 
versity experience,  when  it  all 
seems  so  fleeting — a  hazy  blur  of 
skipped  lectures,  coulda-woulda- 
shouldas,  rough  commutes  and 


bouts  of  procrastination — if  not 
depressing.  For  a  student  popula- 
tion that's  supposed  to  be  chang- 
ing the  world,  sometimes  it's  hard 
enough  to  pass  your  science  distri- 
bution credit.  Hell,  sometimes  it's 
hard  enough  not  to  go  to  school  in 
your  pajama  pants.  I'm  looking  at 
you,  girl  in  my  11  a.m.  tutorial. 

Students  exist  in  a  community 
that  is  entrenched  with  political, 
cultural,  and  economic  concerns. 
But  as  much  as  we  are  affected  by 
the  decisions  policy  makers  and 
university  bureaucrats  enforce 
upon  us,  we're  the  ones  who  can 
supposedly  make  a  difference. 
Aren't  we  supposed  to  stride  down 
Philosopher's  Walk,  inspired  by 
what  we  desire?  Isn't  a  campus 
supposed  to  open  our  minds  in- 


stead of  making  us  feel  hopeless, 
small,  angry,  or  alone? 

My  dad  often  waxes  rhapsodical 
on  his  days  as  a  freewheelin'  U  of  T 
student  in  the  1970s,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes in  Hart  House  Circle  in  be- 
tween Marshall  McLuhan  lectures 
and  discussions  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  While  the  haircuts  and  Top 
40  hits  may  have  changed,  all  gen- 
erations of  students  want  the  same 
things.  We  want  to  learn.  We  want 
to  grow.  And  we  wanna  walk  around 
our  campus  feeling  satisfied. 

Think  of  what  you're  reading  on 
this  page  as  your  blank  slate.  It's  a 
new  year,  so  get  out  there  and  start 
doing  everything  you  want  to  do. 
And  do  it  now.  And  do  it  often.  Be- 
cause sooner  or  later,  you've  gradu- 
ated and  it's  over. 


Half-baked  Alaska 

Former  Alaska  senator  Mike  Gravel  is  dead  last  in  the  polls,  but  his 
odd,  unpopular  style  masks  a  vital  message 


Ben  Spurr 

CO-COMMENT  EDITOR 


Ever  since  last  Thursday's  primaries 
in  Iowa,  the  media  has  been  abuzz 
with  analysis  of  what  the  results 
mean  for  the  leading  candidates.  Has 
Barack  Obama  stamped  his  ticket  to 
the  White  House?  Will  Hillary  Clinton 
be  able  to  recover  from  her  devastat- 
ing third-place  finish? 

But  all  this  coverage  has  unfairly 
focused  on  the  candidates  who  actu- 
ally got  votes.  As  such,  the  media  has 
completely  overlooked  Mike  Grav- 
el— a  78-year-old  former  Democratic 
senator  from  Alaska  who  failed  to  get 
a  single  caucus  vote  in  Iowa. 

Gravel  is  an  odd  man,  and  an  even 
stranger  candidate.  If  you  haven't 
seen  his  campaign  videos  on  You- 
Tube,  1  recommend  you  look  them  up. 
They're  quite  possibly  the  best  piece 
of  surrealist  political  theatre  you 
will  ever  see.  In  one,  Grervel  raps  to 
"Give  Peace  a  Chance"  while  pseudo- 
Schoolhouse  Rock  animation  plays  in 
the  background. 

My  favourite  features  Gravel,  look- 


ing like  someone's  sweet  ol'  grand- 
pa, standing  on  an  Alaskan  beach 
staring  into  the  camera  with  doe- 
like eyes,  expressionless  and  silent, 
for  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  Then 
he  picks  up  a  rock  and  heaves  it  into 
the  lake,  turns  around  and  wanders 
into  the  distance  for  another  minute 
and  a  half.  Hilarious. 

Gravel  has  vowed  to  continue  his 
campaign  right  up  until  November  3, 
the  night  of  the  presidential  election. 
He's  not  going  to  drop  out  of  the  race, 
he  says,  even  though  his  own  party 
has  barred  him  from  participating  in 
any  further  debates.  The  Democrats 
are  trying  desperately  to  get  back  into 
the  White  House  after  being  shut  out 
for  nearly  a  decade.  They  don't  have 
time  to  fool  around. 

Here's  the  thing:  Gravel's  no  joke  (at 
least  not  entirely).  He's  got  more  sen- 
atorial legislation  under  his  belt  than 
any  other  candidate  and  is  respon- 
sible for  major  events  in  American 
history.  In  1971,  he  entered  the  infa- 
mous Pentagon  Papers  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  despite  extreme 
pressure  from  Richard  Nixon's  Jus- 


tice Department  to  keep  them  quiet. 
Gravel  read  the  4,000  page  report  to 
the  press  until  he  virtually  collapsed 
in  tears  from  exhaustion.  These  docu- 
ments revealed  the  true  nature  of  the 
Vietnam  War  to  many  Americans,  and 
their  publication  was  key  to  ending 
the  conflict. 

Gravel  subsequently  faced  charges 
from  the  FBI  for  revealing  state  se- 
crets, but  defended  his  publication 
of  the  papers  as  "essential  to  [Ameri- 
cans'] democratic  decision-making." 

Thirty-seven  years  later.  Gravel 
is  still  campaigning  in  the  name  of 
"democratic  decision-making."  His 
main  goal  is  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion to  allow  voters  to  actually  write 
and  pass  legislation,  rather  than 
voting  others  into  office  to  do  it  for 
them.  He  basically  wants  to  bypass 
the  current  U.S.  governmental  sys- 
tem, because  he  thinks  it's  corrupt. 

Gravel  says  American  "represen- 
tative government  is  broken."  He's 
bashed  all  the  presidential  front-run- 
ners as  being  "politics  as  usual"  and 
for  selling  out  everyday  citizens  for 
big-business  interests. 


PARANOID  OR  PERCEPTIVE?  Gravel  told  MSNBC's  Chris  Matthews  he's  been  hiding 
under  a  rock  since  1972  because  American  politicians  scare  him. 


He  has  a  point.  For  all  the  can- 
didates' talk  of  "change"  and  the 
positive  optics  of  finally  having  non- 
white,  non-male  contenders,  are  any 
of  them  really  capable  of  overturn- 
ing America's  bankrupt  political 
system  of  big  money,  lobbyists,  and 
corporate  interest? 

Obama,  widely  seen  as  the  candi- 
date most  dedicated  to  change,  now 
the  clear  front-runner,  may  well  be  a 
trustworthy,  well-intentioned  politi- 
cian, but  he's  not  immune  to  corpo- 
rate influence.  In  his  time  as  Illinois 
senator,  he's  helped  funnel  taxpayer 
money  to  Exelon  Corporation,  the 
world's  biggest  nuclear  power  plant 
operator  and  a  key  Obama  funder 
He  also  voted  down  legislation  that 
would  limit  credit-card  interest  rates 
for   debt-ridden   citizens — financial 


firms  were  his  second  biggest  cam- 
paign contributors.  He  has  deep  ties 
to  multinational  agribusinesses  oper- 
ating in  his  home  state. 

No  matter  what  good  Obama  might 
do  for  the  American  people,  he'll  al- 
ways have  to  balance  their  needs  with 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  corpora- 
tions who  put  him  in  the  position  to 
run  for  president.  That's  just  the  way 
the  system  works. 

Gravel  isn't  going  to  get  much  at- 
fention  as  he  wanders  his  lonely  cam- 
paign trail  in  the  coming  months,  but 
his  presence  on  the  fringes  of  2008's 
"landmark  campaign"  should  serve  as 
a  reminder — albeit  a  somewhat  comi- 
cal one — that  America's  a  long  way 
away  from  a  democracy  that  responds 
to  the  needs  of  its  citizens  instead  of 
the  demands  of  its  lobbyists. 
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Rewind  2007 

The  past  year's  10  most  important  flicks 


if 


Radheyan  Simonpiilai 

FILM  CRITIC 


The  characters  in  David  Fincher's 
Zodiac  obsessively  poured  over 
minute  details  of  an  aged  but  un- 
solved murder  mystery  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  find  new  answers.  Like 
them,  the  movies  of  2007  returned 
to  explore  well-worn  genres  and 
tired  tales,  in  the  hopes  of  revealing 
something  fresh  and  enlightening 
beneath  the  surface.  For  the  most 
part,  where  Fincher's  characters 
failed  these  movies  succeeded. 

2007  turned  out  to  be  a  great  year 
with  a  surplus  of  standouts.  While 
the  most  prominent  didn't  pave  new 
roads,  they  revisited  old  ones  with 
innovative  perspectives  that  reflect 
current  sentiments. 

Old  genres — the  western  in  par- 
ticular— gained  prominence,  either 
by  spit  shine  (3:10  to  Yuma),  obses- 
sive deconstruction  (The  Assassi- 
nation of  Jesse  James),  or  through 
soul  searching  that  took  the  form 
of  a  self-induced  death  and  rein- 
carnation (No  Country  for  Old  Men). 
Examine  P.T.  Anderson's  Tfiere  Will 
Be  Blood  and  you'll  find  a  primitive 
American  fable  older  than  Citizen 
Kane,  hard-wired  with  an  intoxicat- 
ing and  fatalistic  aesthetic. 

It  was  a  year  of  "review"  in  ev- 
ery sense  of  the  word.  And  if  these 
flicks  could  talk,  they  would  quote 
P.T.  Anderson:  "You  may  be  through 
with  the  past,  but  the  past  is  not 
through  with  you." 


10)  Sweeney  Todd 

It  takes  a  little  while  to  get  in  tune  with 
Johnny  Depp's  sonorous  Sweeney 
Todd,  a  vengeful  barber  who  raises 
hairs  when  he  draws  blood.  How- 
ever, when  heads  begin  to  roll,  Tim 
Burton's  opulently  gothic  adaptation 
of  Stephen  Sondheim's  musical  car- 
ries you  away  with  its  ravenous  indul- 
gence in  harmonious  gore. 

9)  The  Savages 

A  father's  collapse  into  senility 
weighs  heavily  on  his  middle-aged 
children,  who  can  barely  get  past 
their  own  unresolved  issues  to  put 
him  to  rest.  Tamara  Jenkins'  witty 
and  sardonic  screenplay  is  proof 
that  a  dysfunctional  family  comedy 
need  not  rely  on  the  off-the-wall. 
Jenkins'  work  combined  with  the  en- 
dearing performances  from  Philip 
Seymour  Hoffman  and  Laura  Linney 
turns  growing  old  with  the  Savage 
clan  into  teary-eyed  hilarity. 

8)  Offside 

Since  girls  in  Iran  are  banned  from 
all  sporting  events,  the  Tehrani  mis- 
fits of  Offside  disguise  themselves 
as  boys  to  gain  entry  into  a  soccer 
stadium.  Discovered  and  rounded  up 
into  a  makeshift  cage,  the  girls  begin  a 
verbal  sparring  match  with  their  boy 
soldier  captors.  Jafar  Panahi's  bit- 
tersweet gem  keeps  a  critical  eye  on 
Iran's  politics  but  still  maintains  affec- 
tion for  both  the  boys  and  girls  held 
captive  to  age-old  customs. 


7)  The  Assassination  of  Jesse  James  by 
the  Coward  Robert  Ford 

Director  Andrew  Dominik  and  his 
star  Brad  Pitt  rewrite  Jesse  James  as 
a  man  whose  knack  for  unnecessary 
violence,  paranoid  demeanor,  heroic 
whimsy,  and  hazy  moral  standing  de- 
fine the  America  infatuated  by  him. 
The  film  is  a  mj^h  deconstructed  in 
Dominik's  lyrical  elegy. 

6)  Eastern  Promises 

Cronenberg  crafts  a  moody,  decep- 
tive, and  cultivated  genre  piece  where 
the  smooth  (often  tattooed)  surfaces 
are  boiling  over  with  the  grime  just 
below.  Viggo  Mortensen  delivers  a 
composed  performance  as  a  Russian 
mob  driver  who  aids  a  British  nurse 
(Naomi  Watts)  in  uncovering  the  sor- 
did roots  of  a  dead  immigrant,  an  in- 
vestigation that  decides  the  fate  of  a 
newborn  child.  The  plot  is  both  a  pre- 
text for  a  portrait  of  London  as  an  im- 
migrant hub — where  the  money  and 
blood  of  outsiders  flows  freely  but 
never  amounts  to  a  permanent  home. 
Be  sure  to  keep  your  eyes  peeled  for 
the  infamous  bathhouse  scene,  where 
Viggo's  manhood  almost  meets  a 
sharp  edge. 

b)  Killer  of  Sheep 

Although  it's  been  30  years  since 
Charles  Burnett's  thesis  project  for 
UCLA  began  touring  the  festival  cir- 
cuit, this  unrequited  American  classic 
didn't  get  a  public  exhibition  until  last 
summer.  In  Killer  of  Sheep,  vignettes 
of  black  youth  and  adults,  rummaging 


through  the  crush  of  daily  life  in  L.A.'s 
Watts  ghetto,  ride  a  gritty  bluesy  vibe 
with  shades  of  neorealism,  making 
for  a  haunting  portrait  of  African- 
American  strife. 

4)  No  Country  For  Old  Men 

A  creaking,  pulsating,  darkly  hu- 
mourous, and  masterfully  executed 
neo-Western,  the  Coen  Brothers' 
No  Country  for  Old  Men  mars  genre 
convention  just  far  enough  to  leave 
a  mark.  At  the  centre  of  A'o  Country 
is  Javier  Bardem's  riveting  turn  as  a 
ghostly  assassin  hunting  for  stolen 
cash.  Toting  a  Beatles  moptop,  cattle- 
gun,  and  a  skewed  set  of  principles, 
this  apparition  of  American  malaise 
ushers  the  death  of  the  old  west  with 
a  silencer  on  his  shotgun. 

3)  4  Months,  3  Weeks,  &  2  Days 

Crist  ian  Mungiu's  Palme  D'Or  winner 
is  a  raw  and  uncompromising  tour- 
de-force  that  leads  us  through  a  day 
where  one  girl  sets  out  to  obtain  an 
abortion  for  her  friend.  The  polar 
opposite  of  the  buoyantly  optimistic 
Juno,  pregnant  girls  situated  in  com- 
munist era  Romania  face  an  immedi- 
ate dismal  reality.  Mungiu  disavows 
cinematic  gimmickry,  allowing  the 
drama  to  unfurl  in  long  takes  of  over- 
whelming force. 

2)  Zodiac 

David  Fincher's  masterpiece  is  a  thor- 
oughly detailed  and  deliciously  frus- 
trating account  of  the  men  who  went 
catapulting  down  the  rabbit  hole  of 


a  media-fuelled  obsession.  Zodiac 
delivers  a  discourse  on  the  nature  of 
human  fixation,  the  dangers  of  the 
press,  and  the  impossibility  of  abso- 
lute knowledge,  all  while  remaining 
an  absorbing  thriller  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. With  pitch  perfect  performances, 
a  magnificently  adapted  screenplay, 
and  stalwart  directing  from  Fincher, 
it  was  difficult  to  not  give  this  one  top 
honours.  But . . . 

\)  There  Will  Be  Blood 

P.T.  Anderson's  bold  vision  of  the 
turn-of-the-century  California  petro- 
leum boom  is  akin  to  Citizen  Kane 
a  la  Stanley  Kubrick.  This  sprawling 
epic  tells  the  classic  tale  of  a  greedy 
capitalist  (Daniel  Day  Lewis  is  spot- 
on)  competing  with  an  opportunistic 
Christian  fanatic  (Paul  Dano)  to  bleed 
the  land  and  workers  dry  to  make  his 
fortune.  Anderson  wrestles  together 
a  cinematic  stunner,  where  absorbing 
visual  compositions  and  Jonny  Green- 
wood's jarring  score  constructs  an 
apocalyptic  experience  that  is  quint- 
essentially  American — disorienting, 
brutal,  and  picturesque. 

Honourable  Mentions:  Away  From 

Her,  Before  the  Devil  Knows  You're 
Dead,  The  Bourne  Ultimatum,  Charlie 
Wilson's  War,  Control,  The  Diving  Bell 
and  the  Butterfly,  Grindhouse,  The 
Host,  Into  the  Wild  Knocked  Up,  The 
Lives  of  Others,  Lust  Caution,  Michael 
Clayton,  Once,  Persepolis,  Ratatouille, 
Waitress,  and  The  Wind  that  Shakes 
the  Barley. 
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The  Astronomy  and  Space  Exploration  Society: 


Bringing  space  to  tlie  masses 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Toronto's  Astronomy  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration Society  has  a  large  pres- 
ence, boasting  1,200  members  made 
up  of  students  from  U  of  T,  York,  Ry- 
erson,  GTA  high  school  students,  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  This 
is  impressive  considering  the  group 
has  only  been  around  for  five  years. 
A  great  deal  of  work  has  led  to  this 
rapid  growth,  including  being  part 
of  a  successful  petition  campaign  to 
stop  destruction  of  the  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  The  Varsity  sat  down 
with  executive  members  Derek  Lee, 
David  Rajzman,  and  Farnaz  Ghadaki 
of  the  society's  U  of  T  chapter  to  find 
out  more  about  this  particular  group 
and  the  work  they  do. 

The  Varsity: How  has  your  group  been 
able  to  grow  so  quickly  over  the  past 
few  years? 

David  Rajzman:  Recently,  in  order  to 
drum  up  support,  we  went  to  the  Ea- 
ton Centre  and  walked  around  with 
Derek  in  a  space  suit. 

Derek  Lee:  As  I  danced,  the  other 
members  talked  about  what  we  are 
doing.  It  helped  to  promote  our  first 
event  of  this  year,  which  brought  300 
people  to  hear  Robert  Zubrin  talk. 

Farnaz  Ghadaki:  That  was  a  big  bang 
for  the  start  of  the  year.  In  simple 
terms,  the  goal  of  the  group  is  to 
"educate,  inspire,  and  excite  people 
about  space"  and  [we]  accomplish 
this  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Our  first 
annual  symposium  brought  atten- 


tion to  exploration  on  Mars  using 
robotic  rovers. 

DL:  We  also  wanted  to  bring  in  as- 
tronauts to  U  of  T  and  talk  about  Ca- 
nadian technology  and  its  involve- 
ment in  space.  We  decided  to  go  for 
the  biggest  event  possible  and  book 
Convocation  Hall.  It  brought  in  1,400 
people,  including  three  school  buses 
full  of  kids.  That  event  has  continued 
every  year  since  then. 

DR:  This  year  we  are  talking  about 
going  back  to  the  moon.  Looking  at 
the  moon  from  the  past,  present  and 
future:  its  origins  and  history,  cur- 
rent missions,  and  what  the  future 
will  hold. 

TV:  How  do  you  handle  financing 
your  events? 

DR:  In  order  to  bring  in  big  name 
speakers,  the  ASX  relies  heavily  on 
U  of  T  and  outside  sources  for  fund- 
ing. U  of  T  has  been  generous,  but 
the  relationship  with  the  school 
hasn't  been  problem-free. 

FG:  We  get  a  lot  of  support  from 
the  astronomy  and  astrophysics 
department,  engineering  faculty, 
and  aerospace  institute.  TD  Bank 
has  been  a  huge  supporter  due  to 
an  alumni  connection. 

DL:  But  two  years  ago  our  member- 
ship was  400,  now  it's  1,200.  Mem- 
bership has  tripled.  Funding  has 
maybe  been  increasing  10  to  20  per 
cent  per  year. 

DR:  The  biggest  problem  is  that 
we've  traditionally  held  our  sympo- 
sium in  Convocation  Hall  and  they  are 
charging  more  and  more  every  year. 


DL:  The  first  time  we  held  the 
event  in  Convocation  Hall,  they 
charged  maybe  $4,000.  Now  they 
are  charging  $7,000  to  $8,000  for 
one  night. 

DR:  The  cost  to  student  groups, 
no  pun  intended,  is  astronomi- 
cal. That's  why  we  are  holding  our 
symposium  at  the  Bloor  Cinema 
instead.  It's  unfortunate.  It's  been 
part  of  the  U  of  T  tradition  to  hold 
this  event  on  campus. 

FG:  This  year  we  are  featuring 
three  speakers,  one  of  whom  is 
Canada's  own  Bob  Richards,  who 
is  the  founder  of  the  International 
Space  University. 

TV:  So  besides  these  events,  what 
else  does  the  ASX  do? 

DL:  We  do  stargazing  and  astron- 
omy. Over  the  summer  we  went  to 
Elora  Gorge  to  see  the  Perseid  me- 
teor shower,  lying  there  on  airbeds 
and  looking  up  for  the  entire  night 
seeing  meteors  passing  by. 

Also,  we  invited  kids  through  the 
U  of  T  family  centre  for  an  obser- 
vation night.  We  had  our  telescope 
on  top  of  the  McLennan  physical 
tower  pointed  at  Saturn,  showing 
its  rings.  The  kids  who  had  never 
looked  through  a  telescope  would 
just  say  "wow,  this  is  amazing." 
This  is  part  of  the  excitement  we 
try  to  bring  to  people. 

DR:  For  the  first  time  ever,  ASX 
has  a  balance,  half  engineers,  half 
non-engineers  in  executive  posi- 
tions. It  shows  that  space  is  not  just 
a  niche,  fringe  thing. 


TV:  What  drives  you  to  promote  dis- 
cussion of  space  exploration? 

DR:  On  Earth  there  aren't  enough 
resources  for  humanity  to  live  in 
peace,  because  there  is  only  so  much 
energy  and  room.  As  long  as  we  have 
finite  resources,  the  world  is  always 
going  to  be  in  conflict,  because  if  you 
have  something,  it  means  I  can't  get 
it.  In  space  there  is  more  land  energy 
and  resources  than  humankind  could 
use  in  10,000  years.  That's  why  space 
is  important  for  further  growth  of  hu- 
manity. It  puts  us  towards  a  future  of 
peace  and  abundance. 

DL:  The  wonder  of  looking  up  at  the 
stars  keeps  us  going. 


Fifth  annual  Expanding  Canada's 
Frontiers  Symposium: 
Lunar  Exploration 

DATE:  Friday,  January  25, 2008 
TIME:  7:00  p.m.  (Doors  open  at  6:00  p.m.) 
LOCATION:  Bloor  Cinema,  506  Bloor  St 
ADMISSION:  Students  free  with  ID,  public 
$15  in  advance,  $20  at  tlie  door. 
SPEAKERS: 

•  Dr.  Robert  Richards  (Founder  and  CEO, 
Odyssey  Moon  Limited) 

•  John  Connolly  (Vehicle  Engineering 
ilflanager,  Lunar  Lander  Project  Office  of 
NASA) 

•  Professor  Ariel  Anbar  (Associate 
Professor,  Arizona  State  University 

For  more  information  visit 
asx.sa.utoronto.ca 


//  CHEIVIICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLDi 


Opioids 


Heroin,  a  commonly  abused  opiate,  was 
once  available  over  the  counter  for  use 
as  a  cough  medicine  and  painkiller. 


The  soporific  effects  of  poppies  have  long  intrigued  scientists. 
Even  in  popular  culture,  most  can  recall  Dorothy  and  company 
faUing  into  a  deep  sleep  after  stumbling  into  a  poppy  field  in 
The  Wizard  of  Oz.  Dr.  John  McCrae,  author  of  the  famous  poem 
in  Flanders  FieWs,"  worked  with  poppies  for  a  living,  adminis- 
tering painkillers  in  the  form  of  opioids.  While  the  name  may 
sound  unfamiliar,  their  common  forms  are  easily  recognized,  in- 
cluding painkillers  like  morphine  and  codeine  and  recreational 
drugs  nicotine,  opium,  and  heroin. 

McCrae  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  treat  patients  with 
opioids.  The  Greek  physician  Hippocrates  used  them  to  treat 
asthma  and  depression.  Archaeological  records,  however, 
show  that  opioid  use  predates  even  the  Hippocratic  oath  by 
over  three  thousand  years. 

Opioids  act  on  receptors  found  in  parts  of  central  nervous 
system  developed  to  sense  pain.  Normally  these  receptors  re- 
spond to  endorphins,  naturally  produced  by  the  body,  trigger- 
ing the  feeling  of  euphoria  felt  by  marathon  runners  in  the  final 
leg  of  a  race.  Afterwards,  endorphins  are  immediately  broken 


down  by  specific  en2ymes.  This  prevents  us  from  experiencing 
withdrawal  symptoms  every  time  we  exercise.  However,  such 
enzymes  aren't  effective  for  alien  opioids  like  nicotine  or  mor- 
phine, making  them  extremely  addictive. 

Drug  addiction  can  be  extremely  challenging  to  overcome. 
As  well,  overdoses  can  lead  to  respiratory  failure  and  death. 
The  history  of  banning  opioids  is  as  illustrious  as  the  history 
of  their  usage.  The  Chinese  banned  tobacco  smoking  in  1644 
and  later  unsuccessfully  tried  to  ban  opium.  Britain  passed  the 
Pharmacy  Act  in  1868  restricting  opium  sales  to  pharmacists 
and  the  United  States  government  banned  heroin  in  1924.  In 
spite  of  these  efforts,  recreational  use  continues.  This  practice 
is  made  more  dangerous  with  the  introduction  of  powerful  syn- 
thetic opioids  like  fentanyl,  now  hundreds  of  times  more  potent 
than  morphine. 

Nonetheless,  opioids  have  also  made  thousands  of  c-sections, 
broken  bones,  and  cancer  treatments  that  much  more  bearable 
for  anyone  experiencing  excruciating  pain. 
—JONATHAN  CHOW 


New  species  of  salamanders 
found  in  Central  America 

Scientists  have  recently  announced  the 
discovery  of  three  new  species  of  sala- 
manders. The  amphibians  were  found 
last  year  in  La  Amistad  International 
Park,  on  the  Costa  Rica-Panama  bor- 
der. This  new  discovery  brings  the  total 
number  of  known  Costa  Rican  salaman- 
ders to  45.  One  of  the  salamanders  is  a 
mere  three  centimetres  long  and  lives 
amongst  mosses  and  fcillen  leaves.  The 
other  two  belong  to  the  genus  Bolito- 
glossa  and  look  strikingly  dissimilar. 
One  is  dark  brown,  while  the  other  is 
bright  red  with  yellow  spots — a  colou- 
ration characteristic  of  poison  arrow 
frogs.  Expedition  leader  Alex  Monro  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  in  London 
said  that  the  salamanders  probably  do 
not  exist  anywhere  else  on  the  planet. 
"These  particular  species  will  have 
very  small  ranges,"  he  said.  "This  area 
[where  they  were  found]  hadn't  been 
explored,  so  they  just  weren't  known 
before."  The  salamanders  have  yet  to 
be  named. 
Source:  Science 

Hung-over  flies  regret 
drunken  hookups 

It  turns  out  that  not  even  fruit  flies  are 
immune  from  embarrassment  when 
they  have  had  too  much  to  drink. 
Neurobiologist  Kyung-An  Han  and  her 
colleagues  found  that  when  male  Dro- 
sophila  melanogaster  were  exposed 
to  high  levels  of  ethanol  vapour,  they 
became  less  choosy  about  which  flies 
they  would  mate  with.  In  fact,  they 
found  that  male  flies  would  attempt  to 
mate  with  other  males,  chasing  them 
while  "singing"  a  courtship  song  using 
specific  vibrations  of  their  wings.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful copulations  decreased  as  the 
male  flies  became  tipsier.  Ethanol  did 
not  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  mat- 
ing practices  of  female  flies,  most  likely 
because  females  do  not  court  males. 
The  researchers  believe  the  male  flies' 
hypersexual  behaviour  may  be  caused 
by  the  neurotransmitter  dopamine,  as 
lower  dopamine  levels  resulted  in  fewer 
males  chasing  other  males.  However, 
this  observation  could  simply  be  the 
result  of  the  flies  becoming  lethargic. 
The  next  step  is  to  determine  if  ethanol 
is  affecting  alertness  or  sexual  behav- 
iour, noted  Nigel  Atkinson,  a  geneticist 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Austin  who 
was  not  involved  with  the  study. 
Source:  Nature 

An  unexpected  link  between 
cancer  and  Down  syndrome 

Geneticists  Thomas  Sussan  and  Roger 
Reeves  have  found  an  explanation  for 
why  those  with  Down  syndrome  seem 
to  be  less  susceptible  to  certain  can- 
cers. The  researchers  and  their  col- 
leagues mated  mice  used  as  models  for 
Down  syndrome  with  mice  susceptible 
to  colon  cancer.  They  observed  that 
the  mice  that  inherited  colon  cancer 
susceptibility  along  with  triple  cop- 
ies of  certain  genes  had  half  as  many 
tumors  in  their  intestines  as  their  can- 
cer-susceptible parent.  Having  three 
copies  of  the  gene  Ets2  is  thought  to 
be  the  main  reason  behind  the  cancer 
defense.  However,  Ets2  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  cancer  promoter  and 
the  researchers  do  not  know  why  hav- 
ing three  copies  of  it  would  change  its 
effect.  These  unexpected  findings  may 
prove  valuable  in  furthering  research 
and  understanding  of  cancer-causing 
genes. 

Source:  Nature 

—ALL  BRIEFS  BY  ANDREA  YEOMANS 
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Varsity  Blues  report  card 

MARK  VELOSO  analyzes  the  performance  of  U  of  T's  sports  teams  to  see  if  they  made  the  grade  in  2007 


Women's  Tennis 

The  Good:  The 

women's  tennis 
team  won  their 
fourth  straight  OUA 
championship  in 
2007 — a  feat  never 
before  accom- 
plished in  OUA 
women's  tennis 
history. 

The  Bad:  The  team 
succeeded  on  the 
strength  of  Natalia 
Lech's  singles  domination,  the  leadership  of  Ekatrina  Alchits 
and  Masha  Sidorova,  and  the  emergence  of  young  players  like 
Aisha  Bhimla,  Maia  Kirk,  and  Roxana  Soica.  However,  they 
fell  off  the  wagon  in  overall  dominance.  Having  lost  former 
top  player  Isabel  Jarosz  to  squash,  the  team  finished  in  third 
place  in  the  OUA  during  the  regular  season,  sustaining  two 
losses  before  fighting  back  with  a  strong  playoff  score. 
2008  Outlook:  This  season  could  go  either  way,  depending  on 
whether  the  younger  players  continue  to  improve  and  wheth- 
er veterans  like  Sidorova  and  Alchits  return  for  an  encore.  But 
as  long  as  Lech  stays  healthy  and  focused,  the  team  will  have 
a  chance  at  five  in  a  row  next  season. 


Women's  Soccer 

The  Good:  Women's 
soccer  had  a 
Cinderella-like 
season,  finish- 
ing second  in 
the  East  with  a 
9-1-6  record — the 
best  season  yet 
under  coach  Beth 
McCharles.  Blues 
midfielder  Ericca 
Basso  made  it  to 

the  all-Canadian  roster,  while  co-captain  Laura  Arduini  and 
goalkeeper  Mary  Anne  Barnes  were  named  as  OUA  first 
team  all-stars. 

The  Bad:  During  the  playoffs,  a  soccer  ball  quickly  turned 
back  into  a  pumpkin  as  the  team  lost  in  a  heartbreaking 
quarter-final  shootout,  1-0,  to  the  fourth-seeded  Carleton 
Ravens. 

2008  Outlook:  The  team  remains  relatively  young,  and  the 
program  looks  to  be  on  the  upswing.  Most  will  return  in 
2008,  ensuring  that  momentum  will  stay  strong  from  the 
most  successful  season  to  date.  The  women's  team  does 
not  quite  have  the  winning  track  record  of  their  male  coun- 
terparts, so  they  will  have  to  prove  2007  was  no  fluke. 


Men's  Water  Polo 


The  Good:  The 

team  finished 
third  in  the  CIS 
with  a  7-3  record. 
Their  season  is 
capped  off  with 
an  8-7  victory 
over  the  York  Li- 
ons to  capture 
the  OUA  bronze 
medal. 

The  Bad:  The  loss 
of  leading  goal 
scorer  Vladimir 

Tasevsky  prior  to  the  season  was  a  huge  factor  in  the 
Blues  decline.  The  third-place  finish  is  the  worst  the 
team  has  had  since  the  2003  season,  when  they  went 
.5-3-2. 

2008  Outlook:  Former  OUA  champions  the  previous  three 
seasons,  the  Blues  will  look  to  rebound  from  their  worst 
season  to  date.  With  a  strong  track  record,  a  top  three 
finish  and  trip  to  the  finals  should  not  be  surprising. 


Women's  Field  Hockey 


A 


The  Good:  Field 
hockey  continued 
its  dominance, 
finishing  the 
season  with  a 
12-1-1  record  that 
tied  them  for 
first  in  the  OUA. 
Callie  Oharrahad 
23  goals  and  11 
assists  to  lead  the 
entire  CIS,  while 
Toronto  had  four 

players  among  the  top  20  scorers  in  the  CIS. 
The  Bad:  The  team  went  all  the  way  to  the  OUA  finals, 
where  they  narrowly  lost  to  the  Guelph  Gryphons  2-1. 
However,  the  Blues  would  even  the  score  by  defeating 
Guelph  in  the  Macrae  Cup  finals  1-0  in  overtime. 
2008  Outlook:  Leading  scorer  O'Harra  will  return  for  her 
final  season  with  the  Blues,  but  the  team  will  miss  the 
contributions  of  forward  Amanda  Treacy  who  graduates 
in  2008.  Unless  the  team  has  a  huge  meltdown,  anything 
less  than  a  championship  would  be  a  major  disappoint- 
ment, especially  with  four-time  Coach  of  the  Year  Todd 
Pepper  at  the  helm. 


Men's  Soccer 


The  Good:  The 

team  finished 
second  m  the 
East  division  with 
an  8-3-3  record. 
Fifth-year  Blues 
striker  Mike  Bialy 
received  the  Most 
Valuable  Player 
award  and  was 
named  a  first- 
team  all-star  after 
scoring  a  team- 
leading  six  goals. 

The  Bad:  The  team  choked  in  the  2007  playoffs,  bowing 
out  2-1  to  lower-ranked  Queen's  in  the  OUA  quarter-finals. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  10  years  that  the  team  has  failed  to 
make  the  OUA  finals. 

2008  Outlook:  Blues  soccer  has  gone  8-3-3  in  the  past  two 
seasons  under  coach  Anthony  Capotosto.  A  well-orga- 
nized unit,  the  possible  losses  of  team  leaders  Mike  Bialy 
and  midfielder  Joe  Rini  shouldn't  hurt  their  chances  to 
be  among  the  top  three  in  the  East  in  2008. 


Men's  Baseball 


The  Good:  Outfield- 
er Travis  Skelton 
was  named  a  first- 
team  OUA  all-star 
after  leading  the 
team  with  a  .375 
average,  17  RBis, 
and  eight  stolen 
bases. 

The  Bad:  The  team 
finished  fifth  in  the 
OUA  with  a  disap- 
pointing 8-9  record 

and  failed  to  live  up  to  early  season  expectations.  Despite 
Skelton's  offensive  prowess,  the  team  struggled  to  score 
runs  in  2007,  finishing  second  last  (just  ahead  of  Guelph) 
with  72  runs. 

2008  Outlook:  The  roster  will  look  pretty  bare  after  all- 
stars  Michael  Dahiroc,  Jake  Gallo,  and  Travis  Skelton,  all 
of  whom  are  approaching  their  maximum  eligibility,  exit. 
As  Michael  Dahiroc  struggled  in  2007,  the  team  will  need 
other  players  to  step  up  and  help  the  big  three. 


Women's  Water  Polo 


The  Good:  The 

team  finished  the 
year  in  second 
place  with  a 
6-2  record,  just 
one  year  after 
finishing  last 
place  with  an  0-8 
record.  Our  Blues 
also  took  home 
the  OUA  bronze 
medal,  with  an 
impressive  11-4 
win  over  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 

The  Bad:  This  is  the  best  record  women's  water  polo  has 
ever  had.  Since  1999  the  team  is  a  combined  10-83  in 
regular  season  play. 

2008  Outlook:  The  Blues  will  look  to  continue  build- 
ing on  their  nascent  success.  With  a  young  team  and 
leading  scorers  Nicole  Brown  and  Laura  Shaw  to  return, 
expect  to  see  good  things  from  this  group. 


I 


Women's  Fastpitch 


The  Good:  The 

team  finished 
second  in  the 
Ontario  Intercol- 
legiate Women's 
Fastpitch  Associa- 
tion, behind  the 
the  Western  Mus- 
tangs. Their  17-5 
regular  season  re- 
cord was  capped 
by  an  impressive 
10-game  streak. 
The  Bad:  After  win- 
ning the  OIWFA 

championship  in  2006,  their  fourth  place  finish  in  the 

2007  playoffs  was  a  major  disappointment. 

2008  Outlook:  The  team  has  reached  the  OIWFA  finals  in 
each  of  the  last  three  seasons.  Next  year  could  see  them 
lose  all-star  shortstop  Stephanie  Ho  and  star  pitcher  Lisa 
Kennedy.  Could  this  be  a  team  on  the  downswing?  Only 
time  will  tell. 


Football 


The  Good:  it  can't 
get  any  worse,  the 
season  is  over, 
the  stadium  didn't 
collapse  pick  one! 
The  Bad:  Set  OUA 
record  for  most 
consecutive  losses 
with  49.  The  team 
will  most  likely 
lose  starters  Mark 
Stinson,  Michael 
Goncalves,  and 
Dave  Hamilton 

now  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  eligibility. 
2008  Outlook:  This  season  could  see  many  changes. 
Incumbent  coach  Steve  Hewlett  is  in  the  final  year  of  his 
contract,  with  no  guarantee  of  a  return.  The  team  will 
attempt  to  put  together  another  strong  recruiting  class 
like  the  one  that  brought  in  QB  Andrew  Gillis  and  RB 
Kris  Newman. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


OXFORD  LEARNING  CENTER 

In  the  Beaches  (2171  Queen  St.  E)  and 
on  the  Danforth  (787  Broadview  Ave) 
are  seeking  qualified  individuals  to  teach 
math  to  high  school  students  for  a  part 
time  evening  position.  Candidates  must 
be  comfortable  with  Advanced  Functions, 
Linear  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Calcu- 
lus. Please  fax  resume  to  416-686-1432  or 
email  to  beaches@oxfordlearning.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


STUDENT  FAMILY  HOUSING! 

Attention  UofT  students,  postdocs  & 
postgrads  with  a  family!  Charles  St  W 
Student  Family  Residence  has  vacant 
apartments  coming  up!  1  &  2  bedroom 
apts,  $741-$981/mth.  Please  contact  us  at 
family.housing@utoronto.ca  or  apply  at 
www.housing.utoronto.ca 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quak- 
ers) 11  am  Sundays.  6pm  Wednesdays.  60 
Lowther  Avenue,  Two  blocks  north  of  the 
Varsity  Arena  at  Bedford  Road.  Telephone: 
416-921-0368.  www.quaker.ca/toronto  All 
are  welcome. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAILIVIE  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


TUTORING 


TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHOrC 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

~  TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


Sm  yeu     the  game 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


Advertise  in  I  www.varsityblues.ca 


^yf^^VARSITY 


ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


BASKETBALL  -  Athletic  Centre 
Sports  Gym 

Friday,  January  11 

Women  vs.  Carleton  6:00  p.m. 
Men  VS.  Carleton  8:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  January  12 

Women  vs.  Ottawa  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Ottawa  8:00  p.m. 


SWIMIVllNG  -  Athletic  Centre 
Varsity  Pool 

Sunday,  January  13 

Blues  vs.  McMaster  1:30  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 
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TOROMTO  PREMIERE 
MILAREPA:  MAGICIAN, 
MURDERER,  SAINT 

2:30  (SIC) 


BEFORE  THE  DEVIL  KNOWS 
[lyi  YOU'RE  DEAD 
'  "  4:30 

TORO^  PREMIERE 
O  IMITATION 

7K)0  (SIC) 

Besi  Film  Cannes  2007 
Uti  4  MONTHS,  3  WEEKS 
AND  2  DAYS 
9:0)  >* 


BEST  FILMS  OF  2007  @  BLOOR  CINEMA  07  BEST  POPCORN  AND  PRICES  IN  TORONTO 

The  Bloor  Cinema  isn't  waiting       H^^^m  * 

for  the  next  film  festival  to  ^^^^ 
bring  the  stars  back  to  Toronto 

1  ^^^^^^ 

FORBIDOiM  BROm/n 
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Chemistry  Professor  (to  late  student):  Since  you  came  in  late, 
you'll  have  to  write  the  computer  science  exam. 
—At  St.  George 

Guy  1:  Dude,  I  missed  class  today.  Anything  good  happen? 
Guy  2: 1  had  a  conversation  with  two  gay  guys  and  a  crack  whore. 
Guy  1:  Why  does  everything  happen  when  I'm  not  there?! 
—At  St  George 

Girl:  Like,  I'm  a  total  attention  whore.  But  I'll  be  nice  about  it,  I'll 
let  you  speak,  you  know. 
— At  Sidney  Smith  cafeteria 

Yo,  bust  me  a  six  incher 

— At  Subway,  Robarts  cafeteria 

Nerdy  Guy  1:  So,  what  did  you  think  of  our  TA  this  semester? 
Nerdy  Guy  2: 1  guess  she  was  okay.  The  TA  for  the  other  class 
was  hotter 

Nerdy  Guy  1:  You  really  think  so? 

Nerdy  Guy  2:  Yeah,  I  think  about  having  sex  with  her  all  the  time. 
(Awliward  Pause) 

Nerdy  Guy  1: 1  guess  we  all  need  to  cope  with  exams  somehow. 
— At  New  College 

Professor  Lam:  It  is  very  hard  to  get  over  80  on  the  test.  This  is 
not  York  University. 
—In  MAT135 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


//  HOW  OUR  PHOTO  EDITOR  SPENT  HIS  CHRISTAMS  VACATION 


Toronto's  got  OCAD,  but  Detroit's  got  MOCAD!  The  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
Detroit  doubles  as  a  warehouse-style  art  gallery  and  concert  space.  This  is  local 
electronics  musician  Viki,  proving  two  hands  aren't  necessary  to  amaze  a  crowd 
with  dense  noisy  rhythms. 


My  stories  for  men  were  a 
huge  success  -  but  I've 
excluded  half  of  my 
potential  market! 


okay,  so  let's  hear 
your  real  "stories  for 
women"  then! 

Sure! 


STORIES  FOR 
WOHEN 


I've  got  a  great  idea,  Dromiceiomimus : 
stories  for  women!     stories  with  feelings. 
stories  where  someone  sighs  deeply  while 
looking  at^ photograph  of  someone  else! 

/    in  the  photograph  that 
someone  else'is  ALSO 
sighing  deeply. 


That's  what  you  think 
women  want?  seriously'' 

\ 

Ha  ha,  of  course  not!  "'tis 
rhis  was  just  a     _  ^"^—^J 
i  iiilarious  test 
urn. 


Two 

in  1 
hug. 


attractive  people  meet  and  fall 
ove.    Then  they  take  baths  and 


Hah  hah  hah! 
"Take  baths 
and  hug"? 


THAT  EVENING,  TAKING  A 
SHOWER: 


were  a  bath, 
and  there 
was  a  woman 
here,  and  I 
was  hugging 

... 

I  \  I'd  be 
r  J      \s  totally  set  I 


Cc)  2  008  Ryan  North 


WAW. qwantz.  com 


STRANGE  DAYS  By  Keith  Urquhart 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

WINTERFEST2008 

A  week  of  pub  and  club  nights, 
skating,  and  campus-wide  Capture 
the  Flag. 

Today  through  January  12th. 
All  over  downtown! 
www.vusac.ca/node/256 

HART  HOUSE  IMPROVISATION  JAMS 

Hilarious  and  cutting-edge. 
Tues.  Jan.  8, 7-9pm.  Free! 
Hart  House — visit  the  Porters'  Desk 
for  location. 

http://hhdramasociety.blogspot.com 

BAHLE  OF  THE  BANDS 

U  of  T's  colleges  face  off  in  a  musi- 
cal competition. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9, 8pm.  $2.  (19+) 
Lee's  Palace  (529  Bloor  St.W) 
www.vusac.ca/node/256 

BUCKWILD  CONCERT 

Afro-funk  dance  music  from 
Vancouver. 

Fri.  Jan.  11, 9pm.  Free! 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House. 
www.harthousemusic.com/ 
whatson.php 

CESAWING  CHUN  LESSONS 

Learn  from  the  great  Master  Wong 
Shui  Leung  starting  this  week! 
Sat.  Jan.  12, 6-9pm.  $20  for  twelve 


lessons. 

Pendarvis  Room,  International 
Student  Centre  (33  St.  George  St.) 
http://cesa.skule.ca 

U-PASSTOWN  HALL 

Learn  about  the  proposed  unlimited 
Student  Metropass. 
Mon.  Jan  14, 5-7pm.  Free! 
Room  1160,  Bahen  Centre  (40  St. 
George  St.) 
dave@utsu.ca 

HOW  TO  FIND  SUMMER  WORK 

Tips  and  techniques  to  make  the 
most  of  your  search. 
Tues.  Jan.  15, 2-3pm.  Free! 
Career  Centre  Seminar  Room, 
Koffler  Centre  (214  College  St.) 
www.careers.utoronto.ca 

AN  EVENING  WITH  DAVID  SUZUKI 

"Biosphere  crisis:  How  did  we  get 
here  and  where  are  we  going? 
Fri.  Jan.  18, 6:15-10pm.  $12forU 
of  T  students. 
Convocation  Hall. 
www.utsu.ca/suzuki 

VARSITY  BLUES  HOCKEY 

Watch  the  women's  team  face  the 
Guelph  Gryphons  and  the  men's 
team  play  the  York  Lions. 
Sat.  Jan.  19, 4pm  and  7:30pm. 
Varsity  Arena  (275  BloorSt  W) 
http://uofttix.ca 


Rap  about 

Religion, 

Faith  and 

Spirituality? 

Interested  in  joining 

ainiiltilaith 
disciission 
group? 

Submit  name  &  religion  to 
multi.faith@utoronto.ca 
by  Fri  Jan  25 


OFF  CAMPUS 

KOREAN  DANCE,  CONTEMPORARY 
TRADITIONS 

Free  concert  from  the  Canadian 

Opera  Company. 

Tues.  Jan.  8, 12-lpm.  Free! 

Four  Seasons  Centre 

(145  Queen  St.  W) 

www.coc.ca 

DOC  SOUP  PRESENTS  "FOR  THE 
BIBLE  TELLS  ME  SO" 

Director  Daniel  Karslake  in  atten- 
dance for  Q&A. 

Weds.  Jan.  9, 6:30  &  9:15  pm.  Free 
for  students! 

Bloor  Cinema  (506  Bloor  St.  W) 
www.hotdocs.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropiate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

CC  Why  are 

we  being 
kept  in  the 
dark  about 
Afghanistan?  5  5 

SEE  PROTECTING' -PG  6 

sports 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


Year  of  the  pigskin :  We  round  up 
the  National  Football  League's 
showing  in  2007. 

SEE  m'- PAGE  11 


science 

Pulling  all-nighters  and  not  getting 
enough  sleep?  If  so,  you  might  be 
accruing  sleep  debt. 


SEE 'SLEEP'- PAGE  8 


a&e 


Dig  or  dis?  The  Vafsity\anng;&  you  the 
very  best  (and  worst)  of  2007  in  music. 


SEE  'LISTEN  UP!' -PAGE  9 


hot  topic 


Is  it  a  good  idea  to  take  a 
year  off  between  graduating 
from  high  school  and  starting 
university? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  4 


what's  up? 


The  Mark  Inside:  Hear  their  devious 
garage  licks  before  they  record  in  England. 
Jan.  10,  The  Silver  Dollar,  486  Spadina,  $5. 

Saddle  Up!:  'Cause  country-western 
sounds  better  in  a  legion.  Jan.  12, 
Canadian  Corps  Hall,  201  Niagara  St.,  $5 


Prof  jailed  in 
Iran  returns 
toUofT 


Philosopher  and  political  scientist,  thrown 
in  solitary  confinement  for  125  days  without 
trial,  returns  to  teach  at  the  Centre  of  Ethics 


Liem  Vu 


In  April  2006,  while  passing 
through  Iran  en  route  to  a  Belgian 
conference,  U  of  T  professor  Dr. 
Ramin  Jahanbegloo  was  arrested, 
blindfolded  and  carried  off  to 
Tehran's  Evin  prison.  For  the  next 
125  days,  the  Iranian-Canadian  Ja- 
hanbegloo was  confined  to  Evin's 
Ward  209,  frequently  used  for  de- 
taining political  prisoners.  Other 
than  the  three  brief  visits  from  his 
wife,  he  was  held  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 
Today,    Jahanbegloo    is  busy 


teaching  two  courses  and  settling 
into  an  office  at  the  university's 
Centre  of  Ethics,  a  stark  contrast 
to  the  two-by-three-metre  cell  that 
held  him  18  months  ago. . 

"My  first  reaction  was  like  any 
normal  human  being.  It  was  half 
fear  and  half  astonishment  as  well 
as  the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  me." 

He  was  never  charged  with  a 
crime  or  allowed  to  speak  to  a  law- 
yer. 

"I  had  to  create  my  own  rhythm 
of  life  by  reading  anything  1  could 
get  my  hands  on,  doing  exercises. 


Dr.  Ramin  Jahanbegloo,  of  U  ot  I  s  Centre  of  Ethics,  says  his  time  as  a  political  pris- 
oner in  Iran  changed  his  outlook  and  his  teaching. 


fighting  against  depression,  and 
somehow  trying  to  build  my  con- 
fidence and  hope  for  the  future," 
explained  Jahanbegloo. 

During  the  first  40  days  of  his  im- 
prisonment, Jahanbegloo  was  only 


allowed  two  blankets  to  sleep  on, 
no  reading  material,  and  was  blind- 
folded whenever  he  left  his  cell  for 
showers  or  bathroom  breaks. 

SEE  DETAINEE' -PG 4 


.ommerce 


ALL  FOR  THE  MONEY:  Andrew  Lenjosek  (r),  a  first-year  commerce  student  at  the  St.  George 
campus,  will  compete  for  $3,000  and  a  great  resume  item  in  Saturday's  CA$H  challenge. 

Time  to  CA$H  in 


Alexandra  Kazia 

VARSITY  STAFF 


University  of  Toronto  commerce  stu- 
dents are  bracing  for  this  Saturday's 
Battle  for  CA$H  competition,  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario. 

There,  39  teams  of  undergradu- 
ate business  students  selected  by 
student  societies  from  18  universi- 
ties across  the  province  will  aim  to 
out-fox  each  other  for  rewards  that 


include  impressing  future  employ- 
ers, and  also  a  respectable  pile  of 
money. 

Evgenia  Volodarski,  one  of  this 
year's  competitors,  was  also  in- 
volved in  last  year's  competition,  in 
which  U  of  T  excelled  in  technical  as- 
pects, but  lost  out  in  peer  judging  of 
their  ethics. 

"Maybe  we  were  a  bit  big-headed," 
she  allowed,  promising  to  be  "more 

SEE  'CA$H'-PG2 


Students  at  locked-out 
school  demanding  refunds 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


St.  Thomas'  University  has  achieved 
a  dubious  record.  The  small  liberal 
arts  school  in  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  is  the  first  post-second- 
ary institution  in  Canada  to  lock  out 
its  faculty  in  anticipation  of  a  strike 
vote. 

The  school's  nearly  3,000  stu- 
dents, who  expected  to  return  to 
class  on  Jan.  3,  have  had  the  start 
of  their  winter  term  postponed  in- 
definitely, and  some  are  demanding 
compensation. 

"To  have  to  pay  back  a  student 
loan  on  an  education  I  didn't  receive 
would  actually  make  me  very  an- 
gry," third-year  student  Laura  Dar- 
row  told  the  Canadian  Press. 

In  an  open  letter  released  on  Dec. 
31,  STU's  president  Michael  W.  Hig- 
gins  called  the  lockout  "an  effort  to 
fast-track  our  negotiations  and  mini- 
mize the  impact  on  our  students." 

Higgins'  letter  laid  blame  for  the 
lockout  on  the  Faculty  Association 
of  the  University  of  St.  Thomas,  for 
not  accepting  the  university's  lat- 
est offer  and  voting  to  leave  the 
bargaining  table.  Faculty,  however, 
have  said  that  the  offer  ignored  their 
stated  concerns  and  that  the  union 
did  not  leave  negotiations,  but  only 
announced  a  strike  vote  and  asked 
for  extra  time  to  consider  the  uni- 
versity's proposal. 

Dawn  Morgan,  an  English  profes- 


sor at  STU  and  spokesperson  for  the 
FAUST,  blamed  the  university  for 
bringing  negotiations  to  their  cur- 
rent impasse.  "We  are  ready  to  bar- 
gain, once  the  administration  con- 
siders our  concerns  and  priorities 
beyond  their  final  offer,"  she  said. 

The  Students'  Union  of  St.  Thomas 
University  supported  the  delayed 
start  of  term.  SUSTU  president  Co- 
lin Banks  told  students  in  a  Dec.  18 
letter  that  the  move  will  prevent  in- 
dividuals from  hijacking  class  time 
to  advocate  their  views  on  the  ne- 
gotiations. He  also  applauded  the 
extended  break  for  "preclud[ing] 
either  Faculty  Association  or  the 
University  from  using  students  as 
leverage  during  this  situation." 

The  university  announced  the 
lockout  on  Dec.  26,  when  nego- 
tiations over  a  new  contract  broke 
down.  STU  has  sought  to  put  its 
latest  offer,  which  faculty  nego- 
tiators rejected,  to  a  direct  vote  by 
the  union's  membership,  allowable 
under  New  Brunswick  law.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan,  the  union  has  never 
moved  to  block  the  member  vote, 
but  believes  it  a  waste  of  time  be- 
cause they  have  advised  their  con- 
stituents to  reject  the  offer. 

Morgan  accused  the  university  of 
not  being  earnest  at  the  bargaining 
table.  "We  met  with  them  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  but  they  didn't  nego- 
tiate. They  yelled,  taunted  and  em- 

SEE  LOCKOUT' -PG 4 
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HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  07/08  SEASON 
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Directed  by  Andrea  Wasserman 
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Week  1:  Wed  to  Sat  @  8pm 
Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  @  8pm 
&  Sat  @  2pm 
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Report  reveals  need  for 
better  data  on  schools 


Allison  Martell 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


In  any  given  year,  according  to  the  Canada 
Millennium  Scholarship  Foundation,  between 
40  and  55  per  cent  of  students  drop  out  of 
their  post-secondary  institution.  Of  course, 
those  aren't  all  dropouts:  many  of  them  sim- 
ply transfer  to  another  school  or  switch  from 
university  to  college.  How  many?  Don't  ask 
the  government. 

As  the  Canadian  Council  on  Learning  point- 
ed out  in  their  recent  report  Strategies  for  Suc- 
cess, Canada's  federal  government  collects 
little  data  on  the  post-secondary  education 
system.  That  puts  us  behind  other  countries, 
says  the  CCL. 

"We  found  that  almost  all  other  developed 
countries  have  built  not  only  the  national  in- 
formation systems  required  to  optimize  poli- 
cy, but  have  also — in  both  unitary  and  federal 
states — provided  themselves  with  some  of 
the  necessary  national  tools  and  mechanisms 
to  adjust,  to  act  and  to  succeed,"  reads  the  re- 
port. "Canada  has  not." 

This  needs  to  change,  argues  the  report.  It 
recommends  a  "national  data  strategy,"  which 
begins  with  a  single  student  number  that 
would  follow  students  between  degrees  and 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Top  lecturer  contest  picks 
three  finalists  from  U  of  T 

As  your  strike-struck  television  runs 
through  its  cycle  of  reality  shows  and 
re-runs,  Ontario's  educational  network  is 
promising  "reality  TV  with  a  high  IQ,"  and 
our  profs  are  in  on  the  action.  U  of  T  has 
landed  16  nominations  for  TVO's  annual 
Big  Ideas  Best  Lecturer  Competition. 

Nominated  by  their  students,  the  semi- 
finalists  will  submit  taped  lectures  to  this 
year's  judges:  politician  and  activist  Za- 
nana  Akande,  journalist  Barry  Callaghan, 
and  actor  Tony  Nardi.  The  panel  will  whit- 
tle the  field  down  to  10  contestants,  who 
will  present  their  lectures  on  TVO  begin- 
ning in  March.  Viewers  will  vote  for  the 
best  lecturer,  and  the  winning  university 
will  receive  a  $10,000  scholarship. 

The  judges  are  looking  for  "lecturers 
who  engage  their  listeners  with  passion, 
flair,  and  clarity,  conveying  their  knowl- 
edge with  genuine  conviction." 

If  that  doesn't  sound  like  your  last  class, 
you  might  think  about  switching  to  psy- 
chology. Scarborough's  small  department 
has  garnered  a  remarkable  three  nomina- 
tions this  year,  for  Gerald  Cupchik,  Mark 
Schmuckler,  and  Marc  Fournier. 

Professor  Fournier  has  collected  rave 
reviews  since  he  joined  the  department  in 
2003,  and  made  the  top  10  on  Big  Ideas  last 
year.  In  UTSC's  anti-calendar,  one  student 


'CA$H'- CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

humble"  this  year  and  "win  with  decorum  and 
class." 

Team  spirit  is  strong  among  the  first-year 
students  of  St.  George's  highly  competitive 
commerce  program.  Andrew  Lenjosek,  a  com- 
merce freshman,  said  he  hopes  to  beat  com- 
peting schools  to  "keep  up  the  U  of  T  pride." 

Beyond  bragging  rights,  prizes  include  major 
resume  material,  according  to  competitors. 

"I'm  really  looking  forward  to  representing 
University  of  Toronto,  the  amazing  networking 
opportunities,  and  the  chance  to  meet  other 
students  from  their  respective  universities," 
said  Belinda  Chiu,  a  junior  ambassador  for  the 
Accounting  Society  of  U  of  T. 

"It  is  a  great  way  for  students  in  all  years  to 
not  only  develop  their  teamwork  and  interper- 
sonal skills,  but  also  [...]  a  chance  to  interact 
with  leaders  in  the  accounting  industry — no- 
tably experienced  representatives  from  the 
Big  Four  accounting  firms,"  added  Chiu's  team- 


institutions,  and  across  provincial  borders. 
Reliable  statistics  could  lead  to  benchmarks 
and  goals.  For  Joey  Coleman,  a  writer  for 
Maclean's  education  blogs,  it's  about  account- 
ability. 

"Nobody  is  collecting  the  data.  We're  spend- 
ing $36  billion  a  year,  and  there's  no  goal,  and 
no  measurement  of  the  outcome,"  he  said. 
"We  have  a  system  that  is  facing  difficulty  but 
we  don't  know  what  that  difficulty  is." 

Strategies  for  Success  also  hints  at  integration 
in  other  areas,  from  a  national  e-learning  strat- 
egy to  better  acceptance  of  transfer  credits. 

If  that  comes,  it  will  be  too  late  for  Tammy 
Sprung,  who  transferred  from  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity after  her  second  year.  The  fourth-year 
history  student  has  spent  much  of  the  last  two 
years  dealing  with  the  fallout  of  her  move.  Many 
of  Sprung's  transferred  credits  came  with  long 
lists  of  U  of  T  courses  she  was  excluded  from 
taking,  which  complicated  course  selection 
and  prerequisites  later  on.  She  was  also  forced 
to  go  back  and  take  extra  100-level  courses. 

"I  essentially  chose  my  majors  and  minors 
based  on  what  kind  of  deals  I  could  cut  with 
department  heads  when  1  transferred,"  she 
said.  If  she  had  realized  the  battle  ahead  of 
her.  Sprung  said,  "I  don't  think  I  would  have 
come  to  U  of  T." 


described  his  class  as  "a  caffeine  pill— one 
dose  and  you  are  pumped  for  the  whole 
day." 
—ALLISON  MARTELL 

Genocide  course  called  unfair 

Turkish-Canadian  advocates  are  crying 
foul  at  a  new  course  being  offered  in  Toron- 
to high  schools,  which  they  say  amounts 
to  anti-Turkish  propaganda.  The  grade 
11  history  course  on  genocide  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Canada,  teaching  about  gov- 
ernments that  try  to  target  and  wipe  out 
groups  of  people  based  on  factors  like  eth- 
nicity, religion  or  race. 

Three  modern  genocides  are  covered  in 
depth:  the  Holocaust,  the  Rwandan  geno- 
cide, and  the  Armenian  genocide.  The 
Council  of  Turkish  Canadians  vehemently 
objected  to  including  the  1915  deportations 
and  massacre  of  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  Turkish  government  has  long  insisted 
that  the  episode  was  not  a  genocide,  but  a 
consequence  of  war. 

The  CTC  has  gathered  1,200  signatures, 
calling  on  the  TDSB  to  cancel  the  course 
or  remove  the  1915  genocide  from  it,  cit- 
ing fears  that  Turkish-Canadian  children 
will  be  bullied  as  a  result  of  the  course. 

The  Canadian  government  recognizes 
the  event  as  genocide 

—JOSH  RUBIN 


mate,  Boyan  Zhao. 

All  teams  will  aim  to  beat  last  year's  CA$H 
champs— UTSC— for  the  $3,000  first  place 
prize  and  the  additional  $1,000  that  goes  to  the 
winning  university's  accounting  club. 

According  to  Bessie  Qu,  a  second-year  com- 
merce student  involved  in  several  committees 
of  ASUT  and  the  Commerce  Student  Associa- 
tion, CA$H  allows  U  of  T  students  to  see  how 
they  measure  up  against  students  from  other 
universities,  especially  in  skills  not  taught  in 
the  classroom. 

The  competition,  which  will  take  place  at 
ICAO's  offices  in  Toronto  this  Saturday,  will  fo- 
cus not  just  on  arithmetic,  but  also  problem- 
solving,  teamwork,  and  strategizing. 

"All  the  math  skills  in  the  world  cannot  help 
without  these  competencies,"  said  Perry  Jen- 
sen, of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
of  Ontario.  "[CA$H]  is  also  a  chance  for  major 
employers  to  talk  about  what  they  are  look- 
ing for  and  a  chance  to  win  money.  And  who 
doesn't  love  money?" 
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Hart  House  offers  the  trendy  cycling  workout  of  the 
'80s— today!  Did  we  mention  it's  free?  JANE  BAD 
takes  it  for  a  spin 


At  the  Hart  House  indoor  track,  keeners  huff  and  puff — or,  more  Intimi- 
datingly,  sprint  with  blithe  ease — as  a  colony  of  machines  hum  along. 
.  For  adrenaline  addicts,  the  gym  is  a  haven  in  winter  But  what  about 
the  rest  of  us,  with  our  freshly-minted  New  Year's  resolutions,  completely 
clueless  about  how  pursue  them  and  scared  of  public  workouts? 

Your  fear  might  not  be  completely  irrational:  Gym  class  has  been  used  for 
mind  control.  "The  notion  of  the  state  enforcing  physical  education  was  part 
of  fascist  ideology,"  said  John  McClelland,  professor  emeritus  at  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Health  and  Education.  He  explained,  "It's  the  idea  that  you  can 
make  a  nation  strong  by  making  its  young  people  physically  strong." 

To  the  scrawny  kids  we  once  were,  state-sponsored  phys  ed  may 
have  seemed  like  torture.  But  at  least  the  workout  was  free.  For  cash- 
strapped  U  of  T  students,  it  still  is — both  the  Athletic  Centre  and  Hart 
House  offer  a  number  of  free  drop-in  classes  and  exercise  machines, 
just  a  T-card  swipe  away. 

Last  year,  Hart  House  welcomed  13  new  stationary  bicycles  to  the  hive.  The  house 
already  had  Lamond  and  LifeCycle  bikes,  but  these  gleaming  Schwinn  Evolution 
"racing"  stationary  bikes  are  a  different  beast. 

Indoor  cycling  doesn't  sound  like  much  of  a  rush.  Jason  To,  OlSE  student  for  math 
and  biology,  is  an  athletic  services  attendant  at  Hart  House.  Asked  what  he  thought 


of  stationary  bikes.  To  waxed  metaphysical. 

"It's  a  little  strange  'cause  you're  pedalling  but  you're  not  going  anywhere.  It  de- 
ceives the  mind,"  he  drawled.  "It's  a  good  workout,  though."  To  said  he  uses  indoor 
cycles  once  in  a  while. 

Not  so  for  his  co-worker,  U  of  T  student  Ryan  Kerr  "1  prefer  biking  for  real,"  he 
one-upped.  He  agreed  that  stationary  bikes  had  their  benefits.  "They're  fantastic  for 
knee  reconstruction,  because  they're  low-impact,"  he  said.  "It's  good  for  your  lower 
back — it  makes  you  sit  up  straight  and  develop  core  strength.  The  smoothness  is 
very  good  for  your  body." 

Nevertheless,  he  concluded,  "It's  still  not  going  anywhere." 

For  Karen  Anderson,  Hart  House's  assistant  director  of  athletics,  indoor  cycling 
is  going  places.  Cycle  Fit,  a  class  offered  for  years  at  the  Athletic  Centre,  recently 
debuted  at  Hart  House,  in  a  studio  near  athletics  that  was  left  empty  when  the  U  of 
T  bookstore's  lease  expired. 

"It's  a  program  we've  been  missing,"  said  Anderson.  "A  lot  of  people  would  ask  for 
it."The  first  semester's  registration,  though,  was  what  Anderson  called  "modest." 
"It's  a  new  program.  Some  people  are  intimidated,  and  they  have  no  reason  to  be." 

Cycle  Fit  is  a  descendant  of  Spinning,  the  late  '80s  brainchild  of  ultra-endurance 
athlete  Jonathan  "Johnny  G"  Goldberg.  Spinning  offered  high-intensity  cardio  that  is 
gentle  on  joints,  unlike  exercise  machines  such  as  treadmills.  The  low-impact  factor 
makes  stationary  bikes  a  favourite  for  physiotherapy  and  winter  training. 

Spinners,  sweat-drenched  and  leaning  forward  like  they  are  in  an  indoor  Tour  de 
France,  don't  need  to  learn  complicated  moves  or  steps.  More  importantly,  espe- 
cially for  couch  potatoes — and,  er,  university  students — participants  set  their  own 
pace.  Based  on  their  heart  rate  or  level  of  exertion,  riders  experiment  with  different 
rhythms  and  degrees  of  resistance  as  they  ride  over  simulated  terrain.  From  the 
front  of  the  room,  the  instructor-cheerleader  shouts  out  encouragement. 

Spinning  is  a  bona  fide  brand,  complete  with  branded  equipment,  accessories, 
and  trademark  infringement  lawsuits.  Soon,  though,  it  garnered  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery,  as  group  cycling  courses  rolled  Goldberg's  ideas  into  their  own  programs. 

To  entice  the  reluctant  novice,  Hart  House  is  offering  free  "try-me"  courses 
until  Thursday,  Jan.  17.  Commitment-phobes  can  sign  up  at  the  membership  ser- 
vices office  for  a  45-minute  workout,  gratis.  In  their  subterranean  enclave,  the 
Schwinns  are  waiting. 


But  is  it  sport 


Tae  Bo 

Possibly  the  only  thing  lamer  than 
the  pseudo-Asiatic  portmanteau  of 
"Tae  Kwon  Do"  and  "boxing"  is  creator 
Billy  Blanks'  backronym  of  it  as  "Total 
Awareness  Excellence  Body  Obedi- 
ence." The  fitness  entrepreneur,  who 
can  rock  wristbands  and  a  wifebeater 
any  day  of  the  week,  kick-started  the 
craze  in  1989.  Though  Tae  Bo  classes 
have  gone  the  way  of  Blanks'  outfits, 
the  erstwhile  personal  trainer  to  the 
stars  asid  mass-market  video  magnate 
can  tcike  comfort  that  workout  mani- 
acs stuck  in  the  '90s  still  watch  him  on 
YouTube — for  free. 


Parkour 

Look!  Up  in  the  sky! 
It's  a  bird.  It's  a  plane.  It's  a  traceur! 
Yes,  it's  a  Parkour  practitioner — 
strange  visitor  from  France  who 
came  to  Toronto  with  powers  and 
abilities  far  beyond  those  of  mortal 
men.  Le  traceur — who  can  get  over 
any  balcony,  bystander,  or  three- 
storey  drop  in  his  path  via  efficient 
movements,  and  who,  disguised 
as  a  mild-mannered  joe  in  a  camo 
shirt,  fights  a  never-ending  battle 
for  truth,  justice,  and  the  speediest 
possible  emergency  evacuation. 


Pillow  fights 

Said  pillow  fight  producer  Eddie  Oc- 
tober, "I'm  gay,  and  even  I  know  that 
girls  fighting  is  sexy."  Sexy  and,  there- 
fore, profitable:  the  feathery  take 
on  300  is  coming  to  a  small  screen 
near  you.  The  Pillow  Fight  League's 
website  says  it  expects  combatants 
to  show  "style,  stamina,  and  eye  of 
the  tiger."  Lest  ye  expect  tussles  of 
the  giggly-girly-sleepover  variety,  be 
warned  that  current  world  champion 
Boozy  Suzy  and  her  challengers  have 
come  to  throw  down — fierce,  precise, 
and  unafraid  of  getting  the  stuffing 
knocked  out  of  them. 


Pie-eating  contests 

Until  2006,  the  World  Pie  Eating  Cham- 
pionships of  Wigan,  Britain  had  glut- 
tons stuffing  their  pie  holes  with  as 
many  meat-and-potato-filled  crusts  as 
possible  in  three  minutes.  But  organiz- 
er Tony  Callaghan  changed  the  rules 
amid  concerns  of  obesity  and  discrim- 
ination, exhorting  the  understandably 
deflated  gourmands  to  finish  a  single 
pie  in  the  shortest  time,  and  giving 
vegetarians  a  cheese-and-onion  alter- 
native. The  move  angered  some  previ- 
ous champions,  but  Callaghan  wasn't 
having  any  humble  you-know-what. 


Take  a  look  at  some 
hidden  gems  in  Hart 
House's  catalogue  of 
fitness  courses 


WORK  YOUR  PELVIS:  The  Mitzvah 
Technique  promises  to  promote  bet- 
ter posture  through  pelvic  exercise, 
teaching  you  "new  patterns  of  move- 
ment"— "through  minimal  effort." 


NIA:  Neuromuscular  Integrative  Ac- 
tion technique  (see  why  they  went 
with  the  acronym?)  straddles  nine 
"movement  forms,"  including  dance, 
martial  arts,  and  "the  teachings  of 
Moshe  Feldenkrais." 


CAPOEIRA:  This  martial  art  invented 
by  enslaved  Africans  in  Brazil  is  a 
melange  of  acrobatics  and  dance,  ac- 
companied by  singing  and  clapping. 


IVIUSICALS:  School  pageant  rejects 
and  would-be  actors  pressured  into 
majoring  in  life  science,  rejoice!  Musi- 
cal Theatre  Jazz  brings  you  better  health 
through  jazz  hands  and  heel-clicks. 


STREET  JAZZ:  We  can't  put  it  any  bet- 
ter than  the  Hart  House  winter  activity 
guide:  "This  class  blends  pirouettes 
with  Pop  and  Lock  moves  in  a  way  that 
is  totally  acceptable!" 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


Is  it  a  good  idea  to  tal<e  time  off  between  liigli  scliool  and  university? 


KATE  DAWSON,  Grad  student  OlSE: 
No,  I  think  students  should  save  their 
money  and  go  to  university  right  away 
and  get  it  over  with. 


JAMES  LIPPENS,  3rd-year  Histofy:yes. 
took  a  number  of  years  off  and  it  helped  me 
decide  what  I  wanted  to  do. 


CHRISTOPHER  KINGSTON,  Ist-year 
Academic  Bridging  Pmitam:  17  or  18  is  too 
young  to  have  any  idea  of  your  future — it  is 
good  to  take  some  time  to  decide. 


HEEMA  DSAI,  4tli-yearUfe  Sciences:  I  do 
think  it's  a  good  idea  to  take  a  year  off.  Kids 
are  graduating  at  17  now  and  some  just 
aren't  ready  to  make  those  life  decisions.. 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  WYNOHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY 


'LOCKOUT'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

ployed  sarcasm,"  she  said. 

STU  administrators  have  said  that 
FAUST's  demands  are  impossible 
to  meet.  Higgins  claimed  that  they 
amount  to  a  43  per  cent  increase 
in  salaries  and  benefits  over  three 
years,  which  he  translated  into  an 
"immediate  revenue  requirement" 
of  $1,450  per  student.  Morgan  has 
said  the  union  is  only  demanding 
parity  with  faculty  salaries  at  peer 
institutions  in  the  Maritimes. 

Throughout  negotiations,  the 
union  has  pushed  for  health  in- 
surance and  office  space  for  the 
school's  59  part-time  faculty,  who 
have  no  supplemental  health  care 
plan  and  who  all  share  a  single  of- 


fice. It  is  also  demanding  a  reduction 
of  its  members'  mandatory  teaching 
load  from  three  to  two  full  courses 
per  term. 

STU  employs  106  full-time  and  59 
part-time  instructors,  most  of  the 
latter  sessional  teachers.  The  Cana- 
dian Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers paid  FAUST  $1  million  from  their 
defense  fund  to  support  faculty  and 
cover  costs,  largely  those  of  renting 
temporary  office  space  in  downtown 
Fredericton. 

On  Monday,  the  167  locked-out 
faculty  voted  to  go  on  strike.  FAUST 
released  a  letter  to  its  members 
telling  them  that  striking  would 
strengthen  their  position  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  by  giving  them  control 
over  when  classes  will  resume. 


'DETAINEE'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

During  interrogations,  Jahanbe- 
gloo  discovered  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  spying  for  foreign  pow- 
ers and  inciting  a  "soft  revolution" 
against  the  Iranian  regime,  the 
Calgary  Herald  reported  specula- 
tions that  the  suspicions  stemmed 
from  an  article  Jahanbegloo  wrote 
criticizing  Iran  for  denying  the  Ho- 
locaust. Jahanbegloo,  however, 
said  that  his  mere  participation  in 
intellectual  life  was  held  up  as  evi- 
dence of  treason. 

"They  were  telling  me  that  the 
fact  that  I  had  been  going  to  con- 
ferences was  somehow  spying  and 
working  against  the  security  of  the 
Iranian  state.  I  never  thought  go- 


ing to  a  conference  was  spying.  I 
never  wanted  to  spy  for  anybody, 
but  yes,  I  had  been  to  conferences 
and  meeting  with  Canadians  and 
Americans,"  said  Jahanbegloo. 

After  over  four  months  in  prison, 
Jahanbegloo  was  told  family  mem- 
bers had  reached  a  "bail  agreement" 
with  the  intelligence  ministry,  and 
he  was  released.  His  Iranian  and 
Canadian  passports,  confiscated 
by  the  Iranian  Revolutionary  Court, 
were  never  returned. 

Since  the  release,  Jahanbegloo 
has  published  a  book  based  on 
notes  he  wrote  on  scraps  of  card- 
board in  jail,  and  lectured  all  over 
the  world,  but  has  not  returned  to 
Iran. 

"Now  that  I'm  back  at  U  of  T,  I'm 


really  happy.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
going  back  to  teaching  and  seeing 
my  students." 

Jahanbegloo  teaches  two  poli 
sci  courses  at  U  of  T.  Next  year,  he 
will  offer  a  new  course.  Politics  and 
Non-violence. 

Though  he  said  he  believes  his 
arrest  was  fueled  by  his  academic 
work,  Jahanbegloo  vowed  not  to 
censor  himself,  adding  that  his  ex- 
periences as  a  political  detainee 
have  most  definitely  influenced  his 
work  and  outlook. 

"I  will  continue  with  my  work  of 
dissidence  as  a  philosopher.  I  think 
that  my  days  in  prison  have  given 
me  a  new  view  of  humanity  and 
also  of  ethics  and  what  can  be  ethi- 
cal in  the  21st  century,"  he  said. 


08  , 

worldstag? 

0Harbourfront  centre 

The  best  in  international  theatre, 
dance  and  music, 

January  to  May  2008 

Pay  only  $13/13  minutes 
before  any  performance 
for  any  available  seat!* 


*per  valid  student  ID,  cash  only.  13  minutes 
before  curtain  In  person  (subject  to  availability). 


Details  on  our  Website. 
harbourfrontcentre.com/worldstage 


BOX  OFFICE:  416.973.4000 


The  WESTIN      the  Official  Host  Hotel  of  World  Stage  2008 
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Call  for  Nominations  for  the 
Governing  Council 


Nominations  Open: 

Friday  January  1 1, 2{M)8  at  12:00  noon 

Noniination.s  Close: 

Friday  January  25, 2008  at  5:00  pm 

Positioas  Available: 
8  Students 

1  -year  term  from  July  1 , 2008  to  June  .30, 2009: 

•  4  full-time  undergraduate  students 

•  2  part-time  undergraduate  students 

•  2  graduate  students 

4  Teaching  Staff 

3  year  terms  from  July  1, 2008  to  June  30. 201 1 : 

•  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
(Departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  History,  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Religion) 

•  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 

•  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape,  and 
Design.  Rotman  School  of  Management, 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  Faculty  of  Information 
Studies,  Faculty  of  Law,  Faculty  of  Music 
and  the  Factor- inwcntash  Faculty  of  Social 
Work 

•  OISE/UT 

Nomination  Forms  will  be  available  beginning 
12:00  noon,  Friday  January  1 1, 2008  at: 

•  www.governingcouncil.utoronto.ca 

•  Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Simcoe  Hall 

27  King's  College  Circle.  Room  106 

•  Registrar's  Office,  UTM 

•  Registrar's  Office,  UT.SC 


Work  of  the  Governing  Council: 

The  Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members,  including  the  President, 
Chancellor,  16  government  appointees,  2 
administrative  staff  and  2  presidential 
appointees. 

As  the  University  of  Toronto's  senior 
governing  body,  it  oversees  the  University's 
academic,  business  and  student  affairs. 
Decisions  approved  by  the  Governing 
Council  affect  all  members  of  the  University 
community. 

Council  and  its  Boards  approve: 

•  Academic  and  incidental  fees 

•  Rstabiishment  of  new  academic  programs 

•  Admissions  and  awards  policies 

•  University's  budget  and  financial  matters 

•  Campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

•  Personnel  policies 

•  Campus  and  student  services 

•  Appointment  of  senior  administrators 

Questions? 

Please  contact  Nancy  Smart,  Chief  Returning 
Officer  at: 

nancy.smart@utoronto.ca 
416-946-7663 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council 
should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are  encouraged  from  a  wide 
variety  of  individuals. 

www.govemingcouncil.utoronto.ca/elections 

Make  a  Difference: 
Get  Invqlyed  wit^^ 


opjnions@thevarsity.ca 
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Is  democracy  truly  dead  in  Pakistan? 

Bhutto's  death  was  a  tragedy,  but  for  the  people  of  Pakistan,  democracy  may  be  the  best  revenge 


Alixandra  Gould 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  assassination  of  former  Pakistani  Prime  Min- 
ister Benazir  Bhutto  on  Dec.  27  has  left  many  Paki- 
stanis trembling  from  the  shock  of  her  death  and 
the  uncertainty  that  has  succeeded  it.  Even  though 
I  have  no  direct  relationship  to  Pakistan  or  even  the 
Middle  East,  even  I'm  left  troubled  about  the  the 
region's  future. 

Given  my  lack  of  personal  ties,  I've  decided  to  talk 
to  the  students  on  campus  who  do  have  such  con- 
nections. Reactions  have  been  anything  but  apathet- 
ic. "Bhutto  was  a  symbol  of  democracy,  and  despite 
death  threats,  decided  to  return  to  Pakistan  to  fight 
for  something  she  believed  in"  said  Alina  Rashid, 
co-president  of  the  U  of  T  Pakistani  Student's  Federa- 
tion. "I  feel  that  even  living  thousands  of  miles  away, 
every  Pakistani  in  the  world  is  feeling  the  loss  of  a 
martyr  of  democracy," 

"For  me,"  adds  continuing  studies  student  Safia 
Habib,  "the  fact  that  she  was  prime  minister  of  a 
Muslim  state,  and  a  woman,  was  incredible.  We  all 
expected  [her  assassination],  but  it  was  still  a  shock 
when  it  actually  happened." 

Students  without  personal  ties  have  also  put 
forth  interesting  insights,  given  their  emotional 
distance.  Second-year  political  science  and  history 
student  Jeremy  Andrews  remains  cautious  about 
the  events.  "1  am,  by  nature,  highly  skeptical  of  the 
'official'  story  when  big  events  occur  overseas.  I  am 
aware  of  the  West's  prior  interference  in  the  matters 


of  other  states,  and  it  usually  fosters  doubt.  I  can 
only  speculate  at  what  might  have  been  occurring 
behind  the  scenes." 

In  the  wake  of  the  assassination,  shock  has  been 
superseded  by  apprehension,  as  the  future  of  Paki- 
stani democracy  remains  uncertain.  "My  fear  right 
now,"  said  Rashid,  "is  an  endless  cycle  of  military 
dictatorship  if  emergency  rule  is  once  again  rein- 
stated and  the  country  is  bullied  out  of  democracy." 
These  are  not  unfounded  fears  as  President  Mush- 
arraf has  shown  little  interest  in  upholding  demo- 
cratic tenets  such  as  free  elections,  party  pluralism 
or  civil  rights. 

But  is  democracy  in  Pakistan  dead?  Perhaps 
Bhutto's  death  may  serve  as  an  impetus  for  those 
who  wish  to  continue  the  dream  of  democratic  re- 
form. Given  the  outpouring  of  regret  for  her  death, 
it  might  not  be  surprising  to  see  a  revived  passion 
for  democracy  spurred  on  by  the  desire  for  retribu- 
tion. The  country's  love  for  Bhutto,  combined  with 
their  hatred  for  Musharraf,  is  a  telltale  sign  that  au- 
thoritarianism is  nearing  its  end.  Granted,  one  must 
always  be  speculative  of  the  story  told  by  the  main- 
stream media,  but  the  circumstances  nevertheless 
seem  straightforward. 

Baliwal  Bhutto  Zadari,  the  new  leader  of  the  Paki- 
stan Peoples  Party  and  Benazir's  son,  spoke  appro- 
priately when  he  said  that  democracy  is  the  best 
revenge.  The  next  few  weeks  will  decide  if  the  nation 
and  its  popular  leaders  will  crumble  from  this  blow 
to  their  cause,  or  rise  up  to  defend  Bhutto's  legacy 
and  demand  a  better  future. 


Benazir  Bhutto  had  great  dreams  for  a  democratic  Pakistan,  dreams  that  can  still  come  true. 


Democritique 
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BY  MATHEW  KATZ 


Why  is  the  government  limiting  our  right  to  information? 


Last  year,  the  Globe  &  Mail  re- 
vealed that  Canadian  Forces  in 
Afghanistan  had  been  turning  over 
their  detainees  to  certain  Afghan  au- 
thorities that  would  almost  certainly 
torture  their  prisoners.  The  backlash 
was  incredible,  and  then-Defence 
Minister  Gordon  O'Connor's  dither- 
ing handling  of  the  situation  got  him 
shuffled  out  of  the  ministry. 

The  Globe's  reporters  obtained  the 
records  of  prisoner  transfers  through 
the  Access  to  Information  Act,  a  de- 


lightful little  piece  of  policy  enacted 
by  the  Trudeau  government  in  1983 
that  allows  all  Canadians  access  to 
government  records.  According  to 
the  act,  information  that  is  restricted 
to  the  public  should  be  limited,  and 
restrictions  should  be  reviewed 
independently  of  the  government. 
The  act  has  been  well  used  over  the 
years — other  "fun"  moments  in  our 
country's  proud  history  uncovered 
through  access  to  information  in- 
clude the  sponsorship  scandal  and 


the  tainted  blood  scandal. 

While  it  would  be  comforting  to 
believe  that  our  government  is  fully 
transparent  and  that  all  information 
could  be  easily  accessible  from  any 
government  institution,  we  don't  live 
in  that  kind  of  Utopia.  Citizens — par- 
ticularly journalists — requesting 
information  have  recently  gone  up 
against  the  bureaucratic  equivalent 
of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Since  the  current  government  has 
come  to  power,  the  average  wait  time 


for  access  requests  has  risen  from  30 
to  60  days  to  150  to  250  days,  with 
some  requests  taking  over  a  year. 
The  backlog  is  typically  higher  for 
some  departments,  such  as  Defence 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  delays  are  no  coincidence  or 
mere  fluke.  The  government's  strat- 
egy is  a  simple  one — make  informa- 
tion-seekers wait  a  ludicrous  amount 
of  time  to  get  their  records.  Informa- 
tion requests  lead  to  reports  that 
expose  the  federal  government's 
bad  behaviour,  and  the  government 
would  rather  not  have  inconvenient, 
scandalous  information  surface — 
particularly  when  Ottawa  is  in  elec- 
tion heat. 

The  delays  are  simply  inexcus- 
able, particularly  since  many  jour- 
nalists, NGOs,  and  other  investi- 
gators can't  release  a  conclusive 
report  until  they  make  two  or  three 
subsequent  requests.  In  a  case  of 
human-rights  violations,  like  that  of 
the  Afghan  detainees,  each  subse- 
quent request  could  end  up  in  tack- 
ing on  another  200-odd  days  during 
which  Canada  condones  and  con- 
tributes to  abuse,  or  even  torture. 

Robert  Marleau,  who's  been  Can- 
ada's   Information  Commissioner 


since  last  January,  is  partially  to 
blame.  He's  been  widely  criticized 
as  being  soft  on  government  de- 
partments that  are  slow  to  fulfill 
requests.  Marleau  is  the  opposite 
of  Sheila  Eraser,  our  tough-as-nails 
Auditor-General.  A  position  vital 
to  governmental  transparency 
shouldn't  be  in  the  hands  of  a  hesi- 
tant do-nothing.  Whether  Marleau 
is  a  Conservative  lackey  or  not  is  ir- 
relevant, he's  playing  into  the  hands 
of  those  in  power  and  limiting  our 
ability  to  judge  our  elected  leaders. 

In  light  of  last  week's  discovery  of 
the  "Tiger  Team,"  a  team  of  military 
officers  whose  main  role  is  to  limit 
the  Canadian  public's  knowledge 
of  our  role  in  Afghanistan,  this  be- 
comes more  disturbing.  Created  by 
the  Department  of  National  Defence 
in  the  wake  of  the  Afghan  detainee 
revelations.  Tiger  Team  has  been 
described  as  an  additional  barrier 
for  those  attempting  to  get  access  to 
information  about  our  military. 

For  a  government  that  rode  into 
office  on  a  platform  of  transpar- 
ency, complicating  access  requests 
isn't  helping  their  image.  If  there's 
no  hidden  agenda,  then  why  hide 
information? 
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Throwing  away 
the  compass 

By  banning  The  Golden  Compass,  the  Catholic  School  Board  is  trying  to 
deny  students  the  right  to  question  their  faith 


Tamara  Baluja 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


The  Catholic  school  boards  in  Calgary 
and  Halton,  Ontario,  both  recently 
chose  to  ban  Philip  Pullman's  His  Dark 
Materials  trilogy  from  its  school  librar- 
ies. The  decision  to  remove  the  triolgy 
from  the  boards'  libraries,  which  are 
also  open  to  the  public,  came  after 
some  parents  complcuned  about  anti- 
Church  rhetoric  in  the  books. 
While  Pullman  is  a  self-professed  athe- 
ist, and  the  trilogy  does  make  negative 
reference  to  an  institution  that  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  work 
can  also  be  read  as  broadly  anti-estab- 
lishment or  anti-dogma  and  not  against 
the  Catholic  Church  specifically. 

The  fictional  universe  of  Pullman's 
books  does  however  feature  an  au- 
thoritarian villain  named  Magisterium, 


who  dictates  to  children  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  good  and  bad.  No  doubt 
the  irony  of  the  situation  is  lost  on  the 
Halton  Catholic  District  School  Board, 
which  is  now  telling  children  what  they 
can  and  cannot  read. 

The  Golden  Compass,  The  Subtle 
Knife  and  The  Amber  Spyglass  were 
published  between  in  1995  and  2000, 
cind  have  been  in  the  schools  for  nearly 
a  decade.  If  the  books  have  such  ques- 
tionable content,  then  they  should  not 
have  been  allowed  on  library  shelves 
in  the  first  place.  The  renewed  inter- 
est in  this  series  comes  from  the  re- 
cent release  of  the  film  adaptation  of 
The  Golden  Compass,  starring  Nicole 
Kidman  and  Daniel  Craig.  The  deci- 
sion to  re-evaluate  the  trilogy  comes 
seven  years  after  the  release  of  the  fi- 
nal book.  No  matter — better  late  than 
never,  apparently. 


The  HCDSB  felt  that  the  trilogy  was 
not  in  keeping  with  the  Catholic  values 
it  espouses  to  its  students.  However,  to 
ban  the  books  from  the  school  librar- 
ies, especially  when  the  movie  adap- 
tation has  created  much  interest,  is 
pointless.  Nothing  says  "this  is  exciting 
reading  material"  like  being  told  that  a 
book  is  banned. 

It  would  have  made  more  sense  for 
the  school  board  to  let  the  volumes 
remain  in  the  library,  and  follow  up 
reading  of  the  books  with  a  critical 
discussion  of  their  content.  Children 
and  adults  alike  need  to  be  able  to  face 
criticism  of  their  institutions  and  learn 
to  defend  their  beliefs.  Faith  that  can- 
not stand  up  to  a  series  of  children's 
books  is  fragile,  and  the  Halton  board's 
decision  reflects  a  telling  fear  that  their 
students'  faith  will  not  be  able  to  hold 
under  criticism. 


It's  time  to  protect 
Canadians  abroad 


In  the  past  five  years,  two  prominent  Canadian 
academics  have  been  unjustly  detained  in  Iran 


Lujayn  Ali 


The  Iranian-Canadian  community 
was  in  utter  shock  with  the  an- 
nouncement in  June  2003  that  Zah- 
ra  Kazemi,  a  Canadian  photojour- 
nalist,  was  dead  after  three  weeks 
in  custody  in  Iran.  She  had  been 
arrested  for  allegedly  taking  pic- 
tures outside  a  prison  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Tehran.  Two  years  later, 
Ramin  Jahanbegloo,  a  philosopher 
and  professor  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  also  arrested  in  Teh- 
ran's Mehrabad  airport  after  being 
labelled  an  anti-government  politi- 
cal activist  by  Iranian  officials  on 
flimsy  pretences.  He  was  held  for 
125  days  in  Evin  prison,  the  same 
jail  where  Kazemi  was  beaten  to 
death.  Despite  the  diplomatic  storm 
between  Canada  and  Iran  that  fol- 
lowed Kazemi's  death,  it  appears 
that  the  Iranian  government  still 
has  no  commitment  to  protecting 
the  rights,  and  ultimately  the  lives, 
of  visiting  Canadians. 

Both  Kazemi  and  Jahanbegloo 
were  arrested  because  of  their  aca- 
demic pursuits.  Kazemi  was  in  Teh- 
ran to  photograph  protests  against 
the  Iranian  government,  Jahanbeg- 
loo suspected  for  his  academic  pa- 
pers criticizing  the  Tehran  regime's 
Holocaust  denial.  It  is  unaccept- 
able that  Canadians  or  anyone  else 
should  be  subjected  to  imprison- 
ment simply  for  participating  in 
academic  or  artistic  life. 


Unfortunately,  unexpected  incar- 
ceration and  harsh  treatment  is  not 
reserved  for  visitors  in  Iran.  The  lo- 
cal population  is  subject  to  all  man- 
ners of  abuse  by  its  officials.  But 
we  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
protect  our  citizens.  We  are  risking 
the  loss  of  brave,  bright  minds,  and 
we  must  initiate  change  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  development  of  an  interna- 
tional contract  that  shields  profes- 
sionals from  abuse,  incarceration 
and  torture  would  protect  citizens, 
especially  those  searching  for  in- 
formation to  further  Western  un- 
derstanding of  other  countries. 
Travelling  professionals  must  be 
protected  under  a  contract  from 
any  further  abuse.  Even  after  cross- 
ing the  border,  you're  still  a  citizen, 
and  professionals  should  not  be 
discouraged  from  discovery.  Unless 
visitors  can  be  safeguarded  from 
falling  into  the  same  harsh  miscon- 
duct that  was  inflicted  upon  Kazemi 
and  Jahanbegloo,  we  are  breeding 
an  ethnocentric  future  in  research. 

Inhumane  detainment,  torture, 
and  death  is  a  price  no  one  engaged 
in  academic  pursuits  should  have 
to  pay  for  their  work.  It's  time  for 
Canadian  government  officials  to 
propose  an  international  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  foreign 
academic  research  before  even 
more  intellectual  writers,  research- 
ers, and  journalists  are  discouraged 
from  travelling  abroad  to  study. 


Not  over  the  barrel  yet 

Oil  may  have  hit  $100,  but  it's  still  remarkably  affordable  for 
Canadians,  says  ADILSYED 


In  past  decades  $100  for  a  barrel  of  oil  had  been  touted 
by  end-of-the-worlders  as  an  apocalyptic  event  that 
would  bring  about  the  demise  of  modern  industrialized 
civilization.  That  psychological  barrier  was  surpassed  on 
January  2,  and  while  the  mainstream  media  were  quick  to 
jump  on  the  story  and  play  up  the  drama,  the  real  impact  of 
this  episode  was  minimal.  If  prices  are  to  remain  constant 
at  the  $90  mark — as  many  commodities  analysts  believe 
to  be  the  new  norm — there  is  no  denying  that  associated 
costs  will  rise. 

Over  the  past  100  years  oil  has  become  the  life  blood  of 
Western  civilization  and  our  absolute  dependence  on  this 
natural  resource  cannot  be  overstated.  This  is  precisely 
why  no  matter  how  expensive  oil  becomes,  people  will  still 
continue  to  behave  as  if  it  was  business  as  usual.  As  much 
as  any  staple  crop,  oil  has  established  itself  as  essential 
to  our  existence,  thus  the  higher  price  of  oil  will  not  bring 
about  a  dramatic  change  in  our  behavior  and  attitudes.  At 
least  not  quite  yet. 

While  the  $100  price  does  have  a  marked  psychological 
impact  on  consumers  and  analysts,  it's  more  bark  than 
bite.  In  real  terms  oil  is  still  remarkably  affordable  to  the 
middle-class  in  all  industrialized  nations,  especially  in 
North  America  where  the  cost  of  filling  up  a  tank  of  gas  re- 
mains less  than  half  of  what  it  costs  to  a  person  in  Europe, 
mostly  due  to  taxes  levied  by  European  governments.  Even 
as  North  Americans  complain  about  the  rising  costs  asso- 
ciated with  increasing  oil  prices,  an  elementary  shift  in  our 
attitudes  and  corresponding  changes  in  our  lifestyles  are 
still  a  long  way  away. 

The  good  news  is  that  North  Americans,  led  by  the  in- 
finite wisdom  of  Hollywood  stars,  appear  to  be  coming 
about,  embracing  smaller,  more  fuel-efficient  cars  along 
with  emerging  alternatives  such  as  diesel  power  and  hy- 
brids. However,  even  as  a  fringe  minority  in  the  West  be- 
gins to  demonstrate  the  first  inclination  to  conserve  and 
reduce  our  addiction  to  oil,  they  may  already  be  too  late. 

The  millions  of  people  in  China  and  India  who  are  emerg- 
ing into  vibrant  middle-class  societies,  yearn  for  the  same 
things  we  in  the  West  have  taken  for  granted  for  so  long. 
Nearly  six  million  new  cars  will  be  on  China's  roads  in  the 
coming  year,  and  they  will  require  millions  of  barrels  of  oil 
to  fuel  them. 

To  put  things  into  context,  global  proven  reserves  (oil 
known  to  be  in  the  ground)  is  estimated  at  nearly  four  and 
a  half  trillion  barrels,  which  means  that  there  exists  140 


APOCALYPSE  LATER:  Analysts  used  to  fear  the  $100  oil  mark 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  society,  but  as  of  last  Thursday,  it's 
still  standing. 

years'  supply  of  oil  on  this  planet.  Indeed  extracting  usable 
fuel  from  oil  sands  in  Alberta  as  well  as  major  deposits  of 
oil  shale  in  the  U.S.  requires  a  more  extensive  refinement 
process  and  will  inevitably  result  in  the  continued  rise  of 
oil  prices. 

The  demand  for  oil  in  industrializing  nations,  driven  by 
industrial  and  consumer  demand  in  emerging  economies, 
will  only  continue  to  grow.  Many  speculate  that  this  com- 
petition between  different  societies  for  a  finite  resource 
will  bring  about  World  War  Three.  It  just  might,  though 
definitely  not  in  our  foreseeable  future.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
coming  months  we  will  learn  to  cope  with  $100  oil,  and  just 
as  surely  we'll  kick  up  a  fuss  when  we  hit  $200  a  barrel  a  few 
decades  from  now.  Maybe  then  the  crisis  will  be  for  real. 


''ience@gmail.com 
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DAN  RIOS  brings  you  a  round-up  of  the  past  week  in  science,  including  prostitute  monkeys, 
con  artist  caterpillars,  and  a  new  reason  why  corn  sucks. 


Another  day  at  the  office:  Except 
in  this  case,  the  office  is  a  giant, 
futuristic  research  facility.  This  col- 
lection of  pictures  showcases  some 
of  the  incredible  structures  built  for 
research  purposes,  including  the  Are- 
cibo  Observatory  in  Puerto  Rico  that 
makes  a  cameo  in  the  James  Bond 
film  Goldeneye.  1  bet  working  at  these 
cool  places  makes  Mondays  that 
much  easier. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2seo3s 

We're  not  the  only  ones  doing  it 
(the  world's  oldest  profession 

just  got  older):  According  to  a  re- 
cent study  of  long-tailed  macaques 
in  Indonesia  published  in  Animal 
Behavior,  they  engage  in  what  can 
be  construed  as  prostitution.  Male, 
monkeys  were  observed  grooming 
females  in  exchange  for  sex,  getting 
twice  the  action  on  average  com- 
pared to  males  who  didn't  groom 
females.  When  there  were  more  fe- 
males available,  the  amount  of  time 
spent  grooming  decreased,  suggest- 
ing a  supply  and  demand  relation- 
ship. Oddly  enough,  I  don't  get  the 
same  results  when  I  offer  to  groom 
the  women  I  meet. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/22oz2j 

The  coast  is  toast:  Clobal  warming 
is  a  familiar — and  pressing — concern. 
Perhaps  equally  important  is  consid- 
ering the  effects  of  excess  nitrogen 
input  on  aquatic  ecosystems,  a  topic 
that  has  received  little  attention  in  the 
mainstream  media.  Fertilizer  run-off 
from  agricultural  operations  is  the 
number  one  source  of  this  nitrogen, 
but  the  dumping  of  untreated  human 
waste  and  certain  industrial  process- 
es also  contribute  to  the  problem. 
Once  the  excess  nitrogen  is  washed 
into  the  ocean  by  streams  and  rivers, 
runaway  growth  by  phytoplankton 
(algae)  depletes  the  available  oxygen, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  fish  and  other 
marine  life. 

Eventually,  large  "dead  zones"  with 
little  biological  activity  are  formed, 
such  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where 
the  Mississippi  River  drains  into  the 
ocean.  Recent  research  by  the  World 
Resources  Institute  brings  very  bad 
news:  out  of  415  identified  affected 
zones,  only  13  are  recovering.  1  pro- 


MONKEY  PROSTITUTES?  An  interesting  study  of  the  primate  world  looks  at  the  supply  and  demand  side  of  sex. 


pose  a  ban  on  vegetables — that 
should  reduce  fertilizer  run-off  and 
make  kids  happy  the  world  over 
Link:  tinyurl.com/yux6ff 

The  magic  of  Stardust:  NASA  scien- 
tists have  decided  to  take  fairy  tales 
seriously  and  look  into  Stardust.  After 
chasing  down  a  comet  and  collecting 
samples  of  the  dust  blowing  off  its 
core,  the  Stardust  spacecraft  returned 
to  Earth  in  January  2006.  The  samples 
it  brought  back  have  given  research- 
ers a  good  look  into  the  past  of  our 
solar  system,  as  the  comet  is  thought 
to  have  formed  4.57  billion  years  ago 
along  with  our  Sun  and  the  planets. 
No  word  yet  if  such  findings  allow  in- 
dividuals to  fly  or  make  wishes  come 
true. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/yuysx7 

Probably  endorsed  by  Mike 

Huckabee:  The  New  Christian  Sci- 
ence Textbook.  Thankfully,  it's  not 
real... yet. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/yre6qp 

Switchgrass  may  put  corn  out 

of  a  job:  The  first  results  from  a 
large-scale  trial  using  switchgrass 
(Panicum  virgatum)  to  produce  etha- 
nol  biofuel  are  extremely  promising. 


Already,  scientists  are  claiming  that 
using  switchgrass-derived  ethanol 
can  cut  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
by  94  per  cent  compared  to  an  equal 
volume  of  oil.  As  well,  the  team  led 
by  Ken  Vogel  of  the  U.S.  Agricultural 
Research  Service  in  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska determined  that  switchgrass 
delivers  540  per  cent  more  energy 
than  is  required  to  grow,  maintain, 
and  process  it  into  ethanol.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  seems  to  be 
onboard  with  biofuel,  planning  to 
build  six  biorefineries  by  2010.  Al- 
though not  a  solution  to  the  growing 
climate  change  crisis,  biofuels  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  allowing 
the  developed  world  to  wean  itself 
off  petroleum-based  energy  sources. 
The  downside  is  the  loss  of  food  pro- 
duction from  the  fertile  land  used  to 
grow  biofuel  crops.  One  per  cent  of 
the  world's  fields  (12  million  hect- 
ares) is  already  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  Expect  this  issue  to  be  a 
contentious  one  in  the  near  future. 
Corn  has  already  filed  suit  for  wrong- 
ful dismissal  and  lost  wages. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2t4gtj 

From  the  excessive  technology 

files:  Because  a  television  set  ain't 
nothin'  unless  it  can  be  seen  from 


space,  Panasonic  unveiled  a  150-inch 
plasma  TV  at  the  recent  Consumer 
Electronic  Show  in  Las  Vegas.  Boast- 
ing four  times  the  resolution  of  the 
best  flatscreen  sets  currently  on  the 
market,  this  beast  features  almost 
nine  million  pixels.  1  am  envisioning 
playing  Halo  3  on  this  television  and 
drooling... a  lot. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/yocrw3 

These  guys  are  real  jerks:  Even  the 

insect  world  has  do-nothing  free-load- 
ers. Alcon  blue  butterflies  (Maculinea 
alcon)  have  evolved  a  unique  method 
of  ensuring  that  they  get  fed  in  their 
larval  stage:  they  mimic  the  odour  of 
young  ants.  Worker  ants  mistake  the 
caterpillars  for  ants  from  their  own 
brood  and  take  them  back  to  their  ant 
colony  where  they  are  fed  and  taken 
care  of.  The  caterpillars,  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  eat  some  of  the  young  ants 
they  are  surrounded  by.  Researchers 
working  in  Denmark  determined  that 
they  caterpillars  use  scent  molecules 
to  accomplish  the  con  job.  The  closer 
the  caterpillar's  scents  are  to  the  ants 
own,  the  quicker  they  are  picked  up 
and  taken  back  to  an  ant  colony.  The 
race  goes  not  to  the  swift  and  strong, 
but  to  the  clever  cheaters  in  this  case. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/39o8ym 


MOVE  ASIDE,  CORN:  switchgrass  (right)  is  proving  to  be  a  better  alternative  in  the  production  of  ethanol  and  has  the  added  advantage  being  heat  and  drought  resistant. 


//SCIENCE  IN  B 


Could  wheelchairs  soon  be 
obsolete? 

Researchers  at  the  Montreal  Neuro- 
logical Institute  are  attaining  some 
promising  results,  discovering  the 
key  elements  involved  in  the  body's 
reaction  to  spinal  injuries.  They 
have  learned  that  the  nerve  cells 
are  non-regenerative,  meaning  they 
cannot  fix  themselves  like  a  wound 
to  the  skin.  However,  researchers 
also  found  that  stem  cells  can  solve 
this  problem,  forming  new  nerves 
when  introduced  to  the  injured 
part  of  the  spine.  "Because  of  their 
regenerative  role,  it  is  crucial  to  un- 
derstand the  movements  of  stem 
cells  following  brain  or  spinal  cord 
injury,"  said  Dr.  Philip  Horner,  co- 
lead  investigator  in  this  study.  Dr. 
Horner  said  that  researchers,  who 
knew  these  stem  cells  are  normally 
present  in  the  spinal  cord,  discov- 
ered that  they  migrate  away  from 
the  severed  area,  making  them  un- 
available for  repairs.  Netrin-1  was 
identified  as  the  protein  responsible 
for  migration  of  stem  cells  from 
the  injured  area  of  the  spinal  cord. 
"When  we  block  netrin-1  function, 
the  adult  stem  cells  remain  at  the 
injury  site,"  said  another  co-lead 
investigator,  Dr.  Tim  Kennedy.  He 
believes  that  this  is  an  important 
step  in  understanding  how  the  spi- 
nal cord  can  be  repaired,  and  may 
lead  to  new  therapies. 
Source:  Montreal  Neurological 
Institute  and  Hospital  News  Wire 
— DANI  SARKIS 

This  book  should  be 
mandatory  reading  in  the  U.S. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine  have 
published  an  88-page  book  titled  Sci- 
ence, Evolution  and  Creationism.  It 
aims  to  inform  the  reader  about  evo- 
lutionary theory  and  to  explain  why 
creationism  is  not  science.  "Science, 
Evolution  and  Creationism  provides 
the  public  with  coherent  explana- 
tions and  concrete  examples  of  the 
science  of  evolution,"  said  NAS  presi- 
dent Ralph  Cicerone.  "The  study  of 
evolution  remains  one  of  the  most 
active,  robust,  and  useful  fields  in  sci- 
ence." Though  it  should  prove  useful 
for  policymakers  and  teachers  alike, 
the  publication  will  also  serve  as  a 
way  of  educating  those  interested  in 
learning  more  about  evolution  and 
its  importance  in  our  society.  "Under- 
standing evolution  is  essential  to  iden- 
tifying and  treating  disease,"  adds 
Harvey  Fineberg,  president  of  lOM. 
"For  example,  the  SARS  virus  evolved 
from  an  ancestor  virus  that  was  dis- 
covered by  DNA  sequencing.  Learn- 
ing about  SARS'  genetic  similarities 
and  mutations  has  helped  scientists 
understand  how  the  virus  evolved. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  can  help  us 
anticipate  and  contain  infections  that 
emerge  in  the  future."  To  learn  more, 
visit  www.nationalacademies.org. 
Source:  The  National  Academies 
News 

— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Did  you  hear  the  one  about 
the  blind  Mexican  fish? 

Researchers  have  mated  discrete 
populations  of  the  blind  fish  Astyanax 
mexicanus  and  produced  a  surpris- 
ing result:  their  offspring  can  see. 
"We've  basically  shown  that  these 
different  populations  have  converged 
upon  the  same  outward  appearance 
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Paying  back  the  sandman 


Maggie  Vourakes 


With  the  spend-happy  attitude  sur- 
rounding the  recent  holiday  season, 
the  arrival  of  financial  strain  and  buy- 
er's remorse  has  arrived  for  many. 
As  personal  collections  of  plastic 
cards  were  processed  faster  than 
gifts  could  be  wrapped  and  financial 
balances  monitored,  most  students 
were  oblivious  to  a  new  form  of  debt 
they  quickly  racked  up:  sleep  debt. 

A  student's  daily  sleep  require- 
ment averages  between  seven  to  nine 
hours  of  uninterrupted  sleep  a  night. 
Skipping  it  results  in  an  accumulation 
of  sleep  debt,  or  lost  sleep. 

Sleeping  only  six  hours  a  night 
earns  us  one  to  three  hours  of  sleep 
debt.  Repeat  that  for  a  week  and  it 
grows  into  seven  to  21  hours  of  lost 
shut-eye  that  has  to  be  reclaimed. 

With  North  American  culture  de- 


manding extended  work  and  social 
schedules,  allotting  time  for  snoozing 
seems  self-indulgent  when  those  ex- 
tra hours  could  be  used  for  complet- 
ing more  work.  Stepping  away  from 
the  books  and  paying  closer  atten- 
tion to  your  needs,  however,  will  have 
your  body  thanking  you  through  im- 
proved concentration,  motor  skills, 
and  overall  mood  and  motivation. 

Even  with  the  benefits  associated 
with  obtaining  enough  sleep,  most 
students,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
College  ■  Student  Development,  ignore 
the  need  to  doze.  Often,  they  are  un- 
aware of  its  influence  on  academic, 
social,  and  emotional  problems. 

Ignoring  the  problem  will  not  elimi- 
nate it  because  of  the  unusual  way 
sleep  debt  functions.  Unlike  financial 
payments,  there  is  no  way  to  save  up 
on  sleep  to  pay  something  that  may 
be  accumulated  later.  Establishing 


good  habits  is  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  first  step  for  students  who 
have  accumulated  a  large  sleep  debt 
is  to  reduce  it.  For  many,  the  weekend 
is  a  good  time  to  catch  up. 

Counsillors  Christopher  Hurst  and 
Ling  Ling  Hui  host  Counselling  and 
Learning  Skills  Services'  "Sleepless 
in  Toronto"  workshops  to  help  sleep- 
deprived  students,  suggest  obtaining 
two  days  of  unrestricted  sleep  on  a 
weekend  as  an  effective  way  to  reduc- 
ing sleep  debt. 

Establishing  and  maintaining  regu- 
lar sleep  and  wake  times,  even  on 
weekends,  can  help  to  regulate  the 
biological  clock.  Setting  a  routine 
conditions  the  body  to  expect  sleep 
and  wakefulness.  Getting  the  same 
amount  of  sleep  every  night  becomes 
easier  if  the  body  knows  that  those 
hours  are  designated  for  it. 
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Some  additional  tips  to  obtaining 
quality  sleep  include  exercising  regu- 
larly (although  avoid  it  within  three 
hours  of  sleepytime)  and  to  have  lim- 
ited naps  of  15  to  20  minutes  early  in 
the  day  to  avoid  disrupting  nighttime 
rest.  As  well,  avoiding  caffeine,  alco- 
hol, and  heavy  meals  before  sleeping 
is  a  good  idea. 

Taking  proper  measures  to  ensure 
a  good  night's  dreams,  and  erasing 
sleep  debt  as  soon  as  warning  signs 
present  themselves,  is  the  key  to 
maintaining  a  balanced  and  healthy 
lifestyle.  Although  sleep  may  not  be 
on  most  student  to-do  lists,  staying 
in  bed  a  few  more  hours  may  be  the 
solution  students  are  looking  for  by 
obtaining  a  quality  sleep  to  gain  a 
quality  performance. 

To  sleep  is  human — to  sleep  in, 
divine. 
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independently,  and  that  they  use  dif- 
ferent genes  to  do  it,"  said  Richard 
Borowsky  of  New  York  University. 
A.  mexicanus  are  found  in  northeast 
Mexico  and  dwell  in  isolated  lime- 
stone caves.  They  lost  their  vision  as 
a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  genetic 
mutations  over  a  very  long  period  of 
time.  For  the  experiment,  Borowsky 
and  his  colleagues  took  fish  from  dif- 
ferent caves  and  crossed  them  in  the 
lab.  They  found  that  many  of  the  fry 
born  as  a  result  of  the  experiment 
had  functioning  eyes.  These  obser- 
vations put  forward  the  idea  that 
fish  from  separate  caves  do  not  have 
overlapping  mutations.  If  they  did, 
the  blind  fish  would  have  produced 
blind  offspring.  Researchers  do  not 
know  exactly  why  blindness  would 
be  favoured  in  these  fish,  but  have  a 
few  working  hypotheses. 
Source:  Current  Biology 
—AY 
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The  big  story  of  2007  was  the  escalation 
of  a  number  of  trends  that  have  been 
brewing  in  the  underground  for  quite 
some  time.  Indie  electro— which  fuses 
rockist  aggression  with  80s  synths  and 
dance  beats— continued  to  rise  in  pop- 
ularity, making  flirtatious  advances  on 
the  mainstream  by  way  of  cell  phone 
ads  featuring  Justice  and  Digitalism 
plus  a  massively  hyped  world  tour  by 
Daft  Punk  back  in  the  summer.  Inde- 
pendent record  labels  also  flourished, 
keeping  executives  at  the  majors  ner- 
vously wondering  how  far  the  music 
business  paradigm  could  shift  without 
cutting  them  out  of  the  process  com- 
pletely Radiohead's  split  with  label 
EMl/Parlophone  and  subsequent  DIY, 
pay-what-you-want   online  distribu- 
tion experiment  highlighted  the  sea 
change  which  is  currently  underway. 
And  amongst  all  this  indie  rock  man- 
aged to  hold  its  own,  offering  up  some 
of  the  best  work  yet  from  veterans  The 
National  and  Kevin  Drew  as  well  as 
splendid  debuts  from  newcomers  like 
Miracle  Fortress,  Fjord  Rowboat,  and 
Black  Kids. 


Listed  Upi 

The  best  albums  of  2007  on  repeat 


1.  Radiohead  -  In  Rainbows 
(Independent/XL) 

The  band's  best  work  since  2000's  Kid 
A,  In  Rainbows  made  headlines  back 
in  October  for  its  unpredictable  musi- 
cality  and  for  its  novel  online  release 
scheme,  which  allowed  buyers  to 
set  their  own  price  for  the  album's  10 
tracks.  From  the  spastic,  snare-heavy 
opener  "15  Step"  to  the  haunting  come- 


down closer  "Video  Tape,"  In  Rainbows 
shows  no  shortage  of  creative  acces- 
sibility—something especially  evident 
on  the  album's  standout  single  "Jigsaw 
Falling  into  Place"  and  the  downbeat 
gem  "All  I  Need."  The  best  albums  are 
perfect  soundtracks  to  the  season  they 
are  released  in,  and  fall  2007  was  all  In 
Rainbows. 

2.Justice-f  (Ed  Banger) 

No  band  was  more  hyped  in  2007  than 
French  electro  duo  Justice.  The  mas- 
terminds behind  the  ubiquitous  remix 
single  "We  Are  Your  Friends"  dropped 
their  first  full-length  album  f  back  in 
June  on  Parisian  label  Ed  Banger.  Fea- 
turing massive,  dirty  synth  riffs  and 
killer  club-influenced  production,  it's 
no  surprise  that  rockers  and  ravers 
alike  spent  the  summer  freaking  out  to 
tracks  like  "D.A.N.C.E.,"  "DVNO,"  and 
"Let  There  Be  Light."  Justice  also  takes 
home  the  prize  for  Best  Musical  Ico- 
nography planting  a  telltale  Christian 
cross  front  and  centre  on  the  album's 
artwork  and  at  their  live  shows.  They 
should  expect  a  lawsuit  from  Jesus 
Christ  as  soon  as  he  gets  back. 

3.  The  National  -  toe/-(Beggars  Banquet) 

After  2005's/i//^otorpropelled  this  NYC 
quintet  from  indie  obscurity  to  "buzz 
watch"  status,  scene  watchers  knew 
their  next  album  would  make  or  break 
these  sensitive  rockers.  When  Boxer 
dropped  in  late  May  the  response  was 
virtually  unanimous— The  National 
had  arrived.  Singer  Mark  Berninger's 
unique  lyrical  style— he  comes  off  like 
a  cross  between  Ian  Curtis,  Morrissey 
and  Bruce  Springsteen— proved  to  be 


one  of  the  album's  strongest  elements 
pushing  songs  like  "Start  a  War"  and 
"Brainy"  into  the  realm  of  bona  fide 
genius.  Also  worthy  of  praise  is  drum- 
mer Bryan  Devendorf,  whose  creative 
beats  naturally  rise  to  the  top  on 
"Squalor  Victoria"  and  the  exquisitely 
arranged  "Fake  Empire."  Other  songs 
that  helped  make  Boxer  a  real  contend- 
er for  indie-classic  status  include  the 
single  "Mistaken  For  Strangers"  and 
"Guest  Room." 

4.  LCD  Soundsystem  -  Sound  Of  Silver 
(DFA) 

Sound  of  Silver  is  a  one-man  electro 
tour  de  force.  Here,  James  Murphy  shies 
away  from  populist  dirty  synth  sounds 
to  concentrate  on  building  banging 
rhythms  from  the  ground  up.  From  the 
energetic  opener  "Get  Innocuous"  to 
the  chilling  electro-ballad  (yes,  these 
exist  now)  "Someone  Great,"  which 
is  heavily  steeped  in  80s  angst,  to  the 
tongue-in-cheek  "North  American 
Scum,"  Sound  of  Silver  has  cemented 
Murphy's  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
indie-dance  producers  around.  It  now 
goes  without  saying  that  Daft  Punk  will 
one  day  actually  play  at  his  house. 

5.  The  Tough  Alliance  -  New  Waves 
(Summer  Lovers  Unlimited) 

This  Swedish  duo  combined  tropical 
rhythms  with  surging  synthesizers  to 
create  one  of  the  summer's  best  singles 
"Silly  Crimes."  Backed  by  "Mine  Was 
Real"  and  "25  Years  and  Running,"  New 
Waves  makes  for  picture-perfect  beach 
music,  and  features  my  favourite  album 
artwork  of  2007.  Keep  an  eye  on  these 
guys  to  do  something  big  in  2008. 
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6.  M.I.A.-/(a/a{XL) 

After  wowing  the  world  with  her  spunky 
debut  Arular  back  in  2005,  M.I.A.  (her 
real  name's  Mathangi  Arulpragasam) 
returned  in  August  with  a  more  fo- 
cused and  better  produced  offering, 
Kala.  Drawing  on  elements  of  grime, 
dancehall,  and  electro,  M.I.A.'s  agit- 
prop lyrics  and  creative  use  of  samples 
for  percussion  (cash  registers  and  gun- 
shots on  the  album's  best  track  "Paper 
Planes")  received  rave  reviews  while 
drawing  attention  to  political  issues 
like  immigration  and  the  relationship 
between  the  first  and  third  worlds. 

7.  Chromeo  -  Fancy  Footwork  (V\ce:) 

A  modern-day  Hall  and  Gates?  It's  too 
soon  to  tell.  But  right  now  this  Mon- 
treal duo  is  red  hot  and  on  the  path  to 
achieving  a  sexy  and  cheeky  form  of 
world  domination.  Drawing  on  the  best 
of  80s  funk  pop  and  the  current  trends 
in  electro,  Chromeo  makes  songs  that 
are  funny  and  packed  with  air-tight 
beats  and  hooks.  If  the  title  track,  "Ten- 
deroni,"  and  "Bonafide  Lovin'"  don't 
make  you  want  to  get  up  and  dance, 
then  you  probably  hate  dancing  and 
are  no  fun  at  parties. 

8.  Miracle  Fortress  -  Five  Roses 
(Secret  City) 

While  losing  Canada's  Polaris  Prize  to 
label-mates  Patrick  Watson  might  have 
been  an  injustice,  listening  to  Miracle 
Fortress's  enthralling  melodies,  per- 
fect harmonies  and  pristine,  Brian 
Wilson-style  production  on  Five  Roses 
makes  me  believe  that  they're  not  the 


bitter,  angry,  jeeilous  or  vengeful  types. 
With  shimmering  guitars  and  dream- 
like songwriting.  Miracle  Fortress  were 
easily  one  of  the  best  musical  surpris- 
es of  2007. 

9.  Fjord  Rowboat  -  Saved  The  Compliments 
for  Momw^dndependent) 

Reviving  shoegazer,  a  short-lived  and 
under-appreciated  genre  of  Brit-rock, 
Toronto's  Fjord  Rowboat  deliver  a 
solid  album  of  extremely  well-crafted 
songs.  Drenched  in  reverb,  these  boys 
practice  fantastic  melody  making,  but 
frontman  Craig  Gloster  and  bassist  Ian 
MacKay  keep  things  dark  enough  to 
pass  muster  with  even  the  most  dour 
anglophile  hipsters.  Saved  The  Compli- 
ments For  Morning  is  a  great  listen  from 
start  to  finish  and  features  standout 
tracks  "Taking  the  Pass"  and  "Carried 
Away."  Watch  for  a  new  EP  from  Fjord 
Rowboat  to  drop  sometime  this  year. 

1 0.  We  Are  Wolves  -  Total  Magique 
(Dare  To  Care) 

Montreal  trio  We  Are  Wolves  brings 
brass  balls  to  electro  rock.  Singing  in 
both  French  and  English,  WAW  layer 
garage  bass  lines  over  dance  beats, 
distorted  vocals,  and  analog  synths 
to  create  a  pulsating,  dirty,  energetic 
sound.  Anyone  who  thinks  electro  is 
for  wusses  should  listen  to  "Psychic 
Kids,"  "Magique,"  or  "Fight  and  Kiss" 
off  Total  Magique— these  guys  kill. 


Honourable  Mention:  The  Postage 
Stamps  -  77hs  Ugly  Arrangement,  Kevin 
Drew  -  Spirit  If..,  Digitalism  -  Idealism 
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Turn  it  down! 

We  take  one  last  rummage  through  our  trash  bin  to  bring  you  The  Worst  Music  Of  2007 
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Every  year  there  are  certain  releases  that 
are  either  so  ill-conceived  or  utterly  disap- 
pointing that  they  deserve  a  special  men- 
tion. Here's  our  list  of  what  totally  missed 
the  mark  in  2007. 

Raine  Maida  —  Tfie  Hunter's  Lullaby  (Hettmrk)-. 
Dear  Raine  Maida,  I  can  empathize  with 
your  desire  to  "do  something  different" 
on  your  first  solo  record.  I  mean,  does  the 
world  really  need  another  nasally,  middle- 
of-the-road,  alt-rock  rehash?  But  seriously, 
this  collection  of  beat-poetry  and  spoken 
word-inspired  songs  is  just  a  little  bit  worse. 
Also,  if  you're  going  to  profess  a  personal 
connection  to  the  late  Syd  Barrett,  at  least 
spell  his  name  right  in  the  liner  notes. 

Matthew  Good  —  Hospital  Music  (Universal):  A 
whole  album  of  whiney  acoustic  ballads  is 
bad,  bad  medicine.  Hospital  Music  makes 
me  long  for  the  days  of  his  cookie  cutter  (In- 
tro, verse,  chorus,  verse,  chorus,  quiet  cho- 
rus, build-up,  loud  chorus,  outro)  anthemic 
alt-rock  songs.  Welcome  to  your  self-proph- 
esized  status  as  a  has-been. 

Bloc  Party  —  A  Weekend  in  the  City  (y ice}-.  Af- 
ter showing  loads  of  potential  on  their  fabu- 
lous debut.  Silent  Alarm  (Some  were  saying 
they  could  be  the  next  Radiohead — in  fact, 
Radiohead  turned  out  to  be  the  next  Radio- 
head... weird)  Bloc  Party  chose  to  cut  their 
irresistible  urgent  energy  on  this  sappy 
and  flaccid  follow-up.  Aside  from  "Hunting  • 
For  Witches,"  this  album  should  have  never 


Fire  arms  enthusiast  Ted  Nugent'$  latest  disc,  Love  Grenade,  yields  some  collateral  damage,  landing  him  on 
our  annual  Worst  of  the  Worst  list. 


left  Kele  Okereke's  bedroom. 
The  Killers  —  Sawdust  (Island):  The  biggest 
transgression  on  The  Killers'  latest  money- 
maker is  their  glossy  cover  of  Joy  Division's 


classic  track  "Shadowplay."  If  only  they  had 
applied  the  simple  WWICD  (What  Would 
Ian  Curtis  Do?)  principle  they  would  have 
known  to  leave  this  gem  alone.  At  least  now 


we  can  see  The  Killers  for  what  they  really 
are:  the  McDonald's  of  diluted  indie  rock. 

Sebastian  Bach  —  Angel  Down  (MRV):  This  nu- 
classic-metal  pffering  is  proof  that  there  is 
a  place  worse  than  Skid  Row. 

Hedley  —  Famous  Last  Words  (Universal): 
Let's  hope  they  take  this  album  title  seri- 
ously. 

Ted  Nugent  —  Love  Grenade  (Eagle  Records): 
To  really  understand  the  quality  of  this  re- 
cording, let's  examine  some  lyrics  from  the 
title  track:  "I  crave  you  so  bad,  it  drives  me 
insane,  if  I  don't  have  you  I'll  die  /  I  am  a 
dangerous  weapon  baby,  I'm  your  machine- 
gun  man  /  Don't  make  me  shoot  you  down 
baby,  1  just  wanna  be  your  love  grenade  / 
I'm  comin  in,  love  grenade,  pull  the  pin,  love 
grenade  /  Look  out  below,  love  grenade,  I'm 
about  to  blow."  And  blow  he  does. 

Clap  Your  Hands  Say  Yeah — Some  Loud  Thunder 
(V2):  Talk  about  squandered  potential.  Af- 
ter exploding  onto  the  indie  scene  in  2005, 
CYHSY  followed  up  their  solid  debut  with 
this  bookless  snooze-fest.  If  someone  tries 
to  make  you  listen  to  Some  Loud  Thunder, 
shake  your  head,  say  no. 

Korn  —  Untitled  {EM):  Do  l  really  have  to  tell 
you  that  this  record  really  sucked?  Well,  it 
did. 

The  Higher  —  On  F/re (Epitaph):  R'n'B  and  Emo 
need  to  stay  the  fuck  away  from  each  other 
forever.  Period. 


Abstinence  goes  all  the  way 

Tom  Perotta's  latest  is  a  sharp  portrait  of  small-town  America 


T  h  e 
Abstinence 
Teacher 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ARTS  ASSOCIATE 


TOM 
PERROTTA 


There  is  something  more  than 
cheeky  about  a  Tom  Perotta  novel. 
Although  marketed  as  popular  fic- 
tion with  a  big  screen  adaptation 
around  the  bend,  they  also  play 
host  to  a  mean  literary  streak.  This 
doesn't  destabilize  his  output;  rath- 
er, it  makes  Perotta  exciting  and 
slightly  unpredictable.  He's  got  what 
you  might  call  authorial  moxie. 

In  previous  novels  like  Election  or 
the  terrific  Little  Children,  Perotta 
demonstrated  his  knack  for  blurring 
the  line  between  adult  and  child, 
moral  and  immoral,  grim  and  fun- 
ny. He  lays  out  plot  and  characters 
so  intelligently  and  sensitively,  we 
navigate  his  perfect  world  the  way 
his  suburban  protagonists  cruise 
their  leafy-green  neighborhoods 
in  shiny  SUVs.  This  is  part  of  what 
distinguishes  Perotta  as  a  marvel- 
ously  vigilant  writer,  but  his  hand 
appears  maddeningly  in  the  frame. 
Sometimes,  things  are  too  pristine, 
as  if  he  couldn't  quite  let  go.  The 
Abstinence  Teacher  does  not  differ 
in  this  regard,  but  feels  more  liber- 
ated, partially  because  the  shifting 
character  perspectives  work  better 


than  they  did  in  Little  Children. 

At  the  hub  of  The  Abstinence 
Teacher  is  lonely  sex-ed  teacher 
Ruth,  your  liberal-minded,  intima- 
cy-promotin'  divorced  mother  of 
two.  Add  one  addiction-recovering 
Born  Again  named  Tim,  a  regres- 
sive new  high  school  curriculum, 
and  what  do  you  get?  Ethical  hi- 
jinks  with  a  light  dusting  of  sexual 
tension.  In  spite  of  this  formulaic 
pop  rock  of  a  setup.  Abstinence 
works  because  the  refreshing  way 
in  which  the  "odd  couple"  cliche  is 
dismantled:  it  never  explodes,  but 
rather  keeps  simmering  to  the  very 
last  page.  Perotta  revels  in  writing 
about  middle-class  educated  subur- 
banites with  a  piece  missing  from 
the  existential  puzzle — he  draws  it 
so  well — the  language,  the  school 
politics,  the  soccer  matches.  When 
I  finished  the  book,  it  was  hard  to 
believe  I  was  Canadian,  not  some 
Midwestern  sap.  Perotta  handles 
the  so-called  "adult  world"  like  a 
slightly  more  forgiving  John  Cheev- 
er.  He  lays  the  hypocrisy  down  on 
the  table  for  all  to  see,  but  never 
tortures  his  characters  for  their 
flaws.  All  of  the  villains,  like  Joann 
Marlow — perky-breasted  advocate 
of  an  ABSTINENCE  ONLY,  CHIL- 


DREN! sex-ed  program,  are  viewed 
in  a  generous  light,  ridiculous,  rath- 
er than  nefarious. 

Where  Perotta  shines  is  in  his  abil- 
ity to  write  children.  They  are  adults 
without  the  double-dealing;  ingenu- 
ous but  also  cynical.  Through  the 
eyes  of  their  floundering  parents, 
they  are  both  sources  of  delight — as 


in  the  way  Tim  views  his  daughter, 
and  the  team  of  girls  he  coaches  and 
objects  of  mystery  and  pain,  such 
as  Ruth's  response  to  her  teenage 
daughter's  desire  to  "want  to  know 
Jesus."  Maybe  it's  not  a  stylistic  or 
thematically  subtle  book,  but  what  it 
does,  it  does  effectively. 


Let's  Talk  About . . . 

A  Sunday  Dinner  and  Discussion 
program  for  University  Students 

6-8  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan  13 

Bloor  Street  United  Church  (corner  of  Huron  and  Bloor) 

Free  food  and  thought  provoking  talk  hosted 
by  the  Student  Christian  Movement, 
U  of  T  Ecumenical  Chaplaincy, 
and  Bloor  Street  United  Church. 

Please  RSVP  with  dietary  restrictions  to  Alydia  Smith 
(Alydia@bloorstreetunited.org) 
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NFL  Playoff  Preview 

DAN  RIOS  and  ANDREA  YEOMANS  take  you  through  this  weekend's  matchups 


Jacksonville  at  New  England 


New  York  at  Dallas 


The  question  that  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  all  season:  can  the  Patriots  be 
beat?  While  an  answer  is  coming  soon,  cracks  in  the  Pats'  armour  have  been  ex- 
posed. A  narrow  win  against  the  Ravens  in  week  13,  and  a  record-setting  game 
against  the  Giants  in  week  16  both  showed  that  with  a  strong  defensive  effort  and 
solid  offensive  production,  a  disciplined  team  could  destroy  New  England's  flaw- 
less streak.  The  problem  is  that  Jacksonville  does  not  look  to  be  that  kind  of  team. 
Surrendering  an  18-point  lead  against  the  Steelers  in  the  wildcard  matchup  is  an 
obvious  red  flag,  especially  against  the  explosive  and  seemingly  unstoppable  New 
England  passing  game.  The  silver  lining  here  is  David  Garrard's  ability  to  make 
plays  on  the  run  and  a  potent,  two-dimensional  ground  attack  featuring  Maurice 
Jones-Drew  and  the  unexpectedly  productive  Fred  Taylor.  Expect  the  Patriots  to 
load  up  the  box  and  blitz  the  run,  limiting  the  yards  the  Jaguars  will  get  on  the 
ground.  Considering  Jacksonville's  anemic  passing  game,  the  Jaguars  face  an  up- 
hill battle — and  this  hill  is  more  like  a  mountain.  This  one  is  a  no  brainer:  pick  New 
England. 


Pick:  New  England 
Bet:  The  farm  = 


How  about  them  Cowboys?  Tony  Romo  and  company  had  a  banner  year  and  their 
post-season  looks  to  have  legs.  Against  the  unreliable  Eli  Manning,  Romo  has  the 
upper  hand  in  this  quarterback  matchup.  To  be  fair,  Eli  has  silenced  some  of  his 
critics  with  an  exceptional  game  against  New  England,  and  a  solid,  mistake-free 
game  against  the  much  underrated  Buccaneers.  Their  last  meeting  in  week  one 
was  a  shootout  and  all  indications  show  that  this  game  will  feature  some  similarly 
high  scores  before  it's  over.  Terrell  Owens  is  debatable  due  to  a  sprained  ankle, 
and  Plexico  Burress'  tough  physical  play  will  be  a  key  asset  for  the  Giants.  Jason 
Witten's  soft  hands  and  ability  to  find  open  turf  have  been  utilized  well  by  Romo 
all  season,  so  expect  some  game-breaking  plays  from  this  young  tight  end.  The 
running  games  on  both  teams  compare  favorably.  Brandon  Jacobs'  size  advantage 
over  Marion  Barber  shouldn't  factor  in  too  heavily  thanks  to  the  solid  play  of  the 
Dallas  line  backers,  ranked  sixth  against  the  run  in  the  regular  season.  Provided 
Jessica  Simpson  doesn't  show  up  to  pose  a  distraction  to  her  boyfriend,  Tony 
Romo,  Dallas  should  get  the  win. 


Pick:  Dallas 

Bet:  This  month's  beer  money 


San  Diego  at  Indianapolis 


Seattle  at  Green  Bay 


The  last  time  the  Colts  and  the  Chargers  met,  Peyton  Manning  threw  an  uncharacteris- 
tic six  interceptions  and  Adam  Vinatieri  was  certainly  not  his  usual  self.  However,  don't 
expect  Sunday's  game  to  be  a  repeat  of  that  week  10  matchup.  The  Colts  were  missing 
many  playmakers  due  to  injury,  but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Dwight  Freeney, 
are  expected  to  play  on  Sunday.  Though  Indianapolis  will  miss  Freeney's  presence, 
Robert  Mathis  and  Josh  Thomas  should  be  able  to  step  up.  Like  any  good  defence, 
the  Colts  will  be  looking  to  stop  LaDainian  Tomlinson  from  getting  anywhere  with  the 
football.  Bob  Sanders  will  be  a  huge  threat,  especially  when  he's  the  eighth  man  in 
the  box,  playing  more  like  a  linebacker  than  a  safety.  Containing  Marvin  Harrison  and 
Reggie  Wayne  will  prove  to  be  a  tough  task  for  the  relatively  young  San  Diego  defence. 
But  the  Colts  will  need  to  look  out  for  Chargers  defensive  back  Antonio  Cromartie,  who 
led  the  league  in  interceptions,  three  of  those  coming  against  Indianapolis  in  week  10. 
Philip  Rivers  will  need  to  take  command,  especially  when  it  comes  to  managing  the 
play  clock.  Due  to  a  sprained  toe,  Antonio  Gates  will  likely  be  a  game-time  decision.  If 
he  does  sit  out  on  Sunday,  San  Diego  will  lose  their  best  receiver.  Last  time,  the  Char- 
gers' special  teams  were  critical  in  the  win  over  the  Colts.  However,  this  time  around 
that  may  not  be  enough  to  stop  the  defending  Superbowl  XLI  champions. 


Pick:  Indianapolis 

Bet:  The  profits  from  Peyton  Manning's  commercials 


Matt  Hasselbeck's  famous  last  words  outline  the  Seahawks'  ideology  best:  they 
want  the  ball  and  they're  going  to  score.  Look  for  the  Seattle  offense  to  spread 
out  the  Packers  defense  with  multiple  wide  receiver  formations,  and  then  use  the 
draw  play  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  yards  on  the  ground.  Unfortunately  for  Seattle,  Green 
Bay  defensive  back  Al  Harris  isn't  afraid  of  getting  physical  at  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage, which  could  prove  detrimental  for  the  Seahawks'  pass-heavy  offense.  AJ 
Hawk  and  Nick  Barnett  will  be  instrumental  in  stopping  the  runs,  forcing  Has- 
selbeck  to  throw  when  he  doesn't  want  to.  Naturally,  the  Green  Bay  offense  will 
look  to  the  always  impressive  Brett  Favre  to  lead  them  to  victory.  But  Seattle 
Pro-bowlers  Julian  Peterson  and  Patrick  Kerney  will  be  ready  to  sack  Favre  at 
every  opportunity.  The  Green  Bay  offensive  line  will  need  to  be  on  their  A-game, 
maintaining  the  pocket  long  enough  to  let  Favre  do  what  he  does  best.  To  lessen 
some  of  the  pressure  on  their  veteran  quarterback.  Green  Bay  will  need  rookie 
running  back  Ryan  Grant  to  step  up  and  out-run  the  fast  Seattle  defence.  If  the 
Packers  can  hold  it  together  like  they  have  all  season,  they  should  be  able  to 
come  away  from  this  close  matchup  with  a  win. 


Pick:  Green  Bay 
Bel:  A  Cheesehead hat 
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Men's  hockey 


The  Varsity  Blues  men's  hockey  team 
got  back  on  track  this  past  weekend, 
beating  the  host  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  3-1 
Saturday  night  in  the  nation's  capital. 
The  Blues  bounced  back  from  a  0-3 
performance  at  the  TBayTel  Varsity 
Cup  in  Thunder  Bay,  Dec.  27  to  29,  to  re- 
cord their  first  win  of  2008.  Mark  Heat- 
ley  and  Anthony  Pallotta  led  the  way 
for  the  Blues  record  with  three  points 
each.  Heatley  scored  twice  (13)  and 
assisted  on  the  Pallotta  goal,  while  Pal- 
lotta tallied  the  insurance  marker  and 
assisted  on  both  of  Heatley's.  Toronto's 
netminder  Andrew  Martin  stopped  25 
of  26  shots  as  the  Gee-Gees  outshot  the 
Blues  26-16.  Men's  hockey  is  back  in  ac- 
tion this  weekend  as  they  travel  to  Wa- 
terloo on  Friday  to  take  on  the  Warriors 
and  visit  Western  on  Saturday.  The 
team  returns  to  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area  to  face  the  Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  this  Sunday,  in  their  third  game 
in  three  nights. 

Women's  hockey 

The  Blues  are  1-1  to  start  the  second 
half  of  the  season.  They  opened  2008 
with  a  stellar  5-2  win  over  the  host 
Guelph  Gryphons.  Five  different  play- 
ers tallied  for  the  Blues,  as  Brenley  Jo- 
rensen,  Karolina  Urban,  Jill  Clark,  Emily 
Milito,  and  Laura  Foster  each  netted  a 
goal,  while  2007  CIS  all-Canadian  Steph- 
anie Lockert  stopped  23  of  Guelph's 
25  shots.  Sunday's  first  home  game  of 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nile  V2  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Bmncli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337  . 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
Simulated  Practice  Exams 
Free  Repeat  Policy 
Personal  Tutoring  Available 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


2008  saw  the  Blues  fall  to  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels,  3-2,  at  Varsity  Arena. 
Queen's  opened  with  a  goal  early  in  the 
first  period.  Elizabeth  Kench,  the  OUA's 
leading  scorer,  tallied  her  11th  goal  of 
the  season  at  1:06  of  the  first  period. 
Cassandra  Sparks  put  Queen's  up  two 
points  with  under  two  minutes  in  the 
opening  frame.  The  Blues  tied  with  two 
goals  of  their  own  in  the  second.  Sarah 
Poirier  scored  her  third  of  the  season 
just  five  minutes  in.  Janine  Davies,  the 
OUA's  second-leading  scorer  notched 
her  14th  of  the  season  just  six  minutes 
later  However,  Queen's  broke  the  tie 
before  the  period  ended  on  a  power- 
play  goal,  which  would  prove  to  be  the 
eventual  game  winner  The  Blue  and 
White  doubled  the  Gaels  in  shots  on 
goal,  outshooting  their  counterparts 
35-17.  Women's  hockey  is  on  the  road 
this  week  making  stops  in  Windsor  and 
at  Western  on  Jan.  12  and  13,  respec- 
tively. 

Men's  basketball 

U  of  T  (7-2)  opened  2008  with  a  con- 
vincing 10-point  victory,  70-60,  over 
host  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  (5-4)  Friday 
night  in  Kingston.  The  Blues  continued 
their  solid  shooting,  knocking  down  62 
per  cent  of  their  shots  while  holding  the 
Gaels  to  just  31.4  per  cent  from  the  floor 
In  the  first  half,  both  teams  struggled  to 
take  clear  aim  at  the  basket,  and  went 
into  the  intermission  tied  at  28.  The 
Gaels  went  on  a  five-point  run  capped 
off  by  a  three-pointer  from  Simon  Mitch- 
ell to  give  the  host  a  33-32  lead  two  min- 
utes into  the  second  half.  Leger  and 
Mitchell  hit  back-to-back  threes,  30  sec- 
onds apart,  midway  through  the  third 
quarter,  giving  Queen's  a  43-41  lead.  As 
Toronto  switched  their  defence  from 
man-to-man  to  a  zone,  which  seemed 
to  spark  the  Blues  as  they  scored  10 
of  the  final  12  points  in  the  quarter  to 
lead  51-45  after  three  quarters.  Mid- 
way through  the  fourth,  Leger  would 


hit  two  free  throws  as  Jon  Ogden  fol- 
lowed with  a  three-point  bomb,  closing 
Toronto's  lead  to  two.  The  Varsity  Blues 
responded,  racking  up  the  next  seven 
points  capped  by  a  Rob  Paris  three- 
pointer  putting  the  Blues  up  nine,  62- 
53,  and  sealing  the  victory  with  under 
three  minutes  remaining  in  regulation. 
Michael  DeGiorgio  led  all  scorers  with 
22  points,  with  Paris  adding  14  and  Nick 
Magalas  tallying  13.  On  Saturday  night, 
the  men's  basketball  team  cruised  to 
a  lopsided  80-41win  over  their  hosts, 
the  RMC  Paladins.  All  11  players  saw 
the  court,  as  third-year  guard  Michael 
Thomas  led  the  way  with  a  game-high 
17  points.  Blues  Ahmed  Nazmi  had  a 
game-high  nine  rebounds.  Michael  De- 
Giorgio  dished  out  six  assists  while  his 
brother  Anthony  had  five.  As  a  team, 
the  Blues  shot  44  per  cent  from  the 
field,  55  per  cent  from  beyond  the  arc, 
and  88  per  cent  from  the  charity  stripe. 
The  men's  team  returns  this  weekend 
to  host  the  number-one  ranked  defend- 
ing national  champions,  the  Carleton 
Ravens  on  Friday,  and  the  Ottawa  Gee- 
Gees  on  Saturday.  The  ball  bounces  at 
8  p.m.  both  nights. 

Women's  basketball 

The  Blues  women's  basketball  team 
(8-3)  defeated  the  host,  Queen's  Gold- 
en Gaels  (3-7),  74-65,  Friday  night  in 
Kingston.  The  Blues  established  their 
13-point  lead  in  the  first  quarter  and 
kept  things  stable  for  the  rest  of  the 
game  behind  a  23-11  rebound  advan- 
tage. Queen's  outscored  the  Blues 
15-10  in  the  second  quarter  to  close 
to  within  four  at  halftime,  32-28.  The 
Gaels  opened  the  second  half  with  five 
straight  points  in  the  first  minute  to 
take  their  first  lead  33-32.  Toronto  for- 
ward Christine  Cho  hit  a  three-pointer 
in  between  baskets  by  Alaine  Hutton 
and  Jessica  Hiew,  with  the  visitors  scor- 
ing 43-36  midway  through  the  quarter 
The  Blues  had  built  a  16-point  lead  with 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  tennis,  swim, 
dance,  ice-hockey,  wall-climb,  windsurf, 
sail,  canoe,  kayak,  basketball,  soccer, 
aerobics,  gymnastics,  archery,  pottery, 
beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar,  drama. 
Nursing  students  to  aid  camp  doc. 
canip@mishniar.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


STUDENT  FAMILY  HOUSING! 

Attention  UofT  students,  postdocs  & 
postgrads  with  a  family!  Charles  St  W 
Student  Family  Residence  has  vacant 
apartments  coming  up!  1  &  2  bedroom 
apts,  $741-$981/mth.  Please  contact  us  at 
family.housing@utoronto.ca  or  apply  at 
www.housing.utoronto.ca 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quak- 
ers) 11  am  Sundays.  6pm  Wednesdays.  60 
Lowther  Avenue,  Two  blocks  north  of  the 
Varsity  Arena  at  Bedford  Road.  Telephone: 
416-921-0368.  www.quaker.ca/toronto  All 
are  welcome. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


TUTORING 


NEILS  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAILMEAT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmaiI.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 

DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  1V1ATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity 

Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306, 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


The  men's  hockey  team  have  struggled  to  find  consistency  this  season,  managing  only 
a  9-8  record  thus  far. 


1:40  left  in  the  third  and  went  into  the 
fourth  ahead  58-45.  The  Gaels  opened 
the  final  quarter  with  a  five-point  run 
which  closed  the  gap  to  eight.  However, 
the  Blues  answered  the  Gaels  run  with 
a  Cho  three-point  shot  and  a  free  throw 
to  build  their  lead  back  up  to  nine. 
Cho  and  Hutton  led  the  Toronto  attack 
with  18  points.  Cho  was  8-11  from  the 
floor  and  added  nine  rebounds.  Team- 
mate Amanda  Van  Leeuwen  grabbed 
a  game-high  12  boards  as  the  Blues 
outrebounded  Queen's  38-24  on  the 
night.  The  women's  basketball  team 
continued  their  dominating  play  on  Sat- 
urday, trouncing  the  RMC  Paladins  80- 
46  in  Kingston,  Ont.  Every  Varsity  Blue 
saw  action  and  put  up  points  against 
their  divisional  opponent.  Jessica  Hiew 
earned  her  first  double-double  of  the 
season  with  12  points  and  10  rebounds, 
while  Hutton  had  a  game-high  15  points 


to  go  along  with  five  rebounds  and  six 
assists.  Second-year  forward  Angela 
Griffith  chipped  in  with  10  points  and 
five  boards.  The  Blues  controlled  this 
game  early,  leading  38-16  at  the  break. 
The  knockout  punch  came  in  the  third 
quarter  when  the  team  came  out  and 
blew  the  game  wide  open,  out-scoring 
their  opponent  21-5.  Varsity  shot  40  per 
cent  from  the  floor  and  81  per  cent  from 
the  free  throw  line  but  the  differences 
in  this  game  were  the  takeaways  and 
turnovers.  The  Blues  had  a  total  of  21 
steals  and  only  10  turnovers,  while  the 
Paladins  had  35  turnovers  to  only  four 
steals.  The  women's  basketball  team 
hosts  the  Carleton  Ravens  and  Ottawa 
Gee-Gees  this  coming  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. Game  times  are  6p.m.  both  nights. 

—ALL  BRIEFS  WRITTEN  BY  MARY  BETH 
CHALLONER 


It's  time  to  act  on  that  New  Year's  Resolution 

Thinking  of  an  MBA? 
Wondering  if  an  M.A.  will  open  a  career  door? 

Consider  an  innovative  alternative 
The  LLM  Commerciat  Law  with  MBA  Options 
Become  a  "Commercial  Legal  Executive" 

Internationa!  education  that  combines  law  and  business  is  the  route  to 

rewarding  careers  in  a  global  regulatory  environment. 
U.K.  law  schools  don't  require  an  LL.B.  for  admission  to  LLM  programs 
Distinguish  yourself  in  the  crowded  MBA  field  by  selecting  a  career  niche 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

STIRLING 


LLM  Commercial  Law  Program 
Combine  graduate  study  in  law  and  business 
Become  an  expert  in  the  business  applications  of  commerciai  law 

Qualify  directly  from  university  with  no  work  requirement! 
No  LSAT  for  the  LLB-  No  GMAT  for  the  LLM  I 

12  month  program  comprises  9  months  residency  in  U.K.  with 
potential  for  a  3  months  dissertation  project  in  Canada  with  a 
Canadian  partner  Leverage  international  education  and  life 
abroad  into  Canadian  research  at  a  comparable  cost. 
Check  it  Out  at  an  Information  Session! 
lUleet  Canadian  LLM  Stirling  students! 
Wednesday,  Jan.  16-  7PM-9PM 
University  of  Toronto  Health  Sciences  BIdg.  Room  106 
165  College  St.  (1  block  west  of  TTC  Queen's  Park  Subway) 
Click  into  the  Events  &  Happenings  Page 
www.canadalawfromabroad.com 


Oxford  Seminars 

416-92W240I1-1-IJ9-17I9 
www,oxfordseininars,coni 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

44  How  about 
unprotected 
anal  sex — did 
she  have  a  lot 

of  it? 

SEE 'GAY' -PAGE  7 


SEE 'KATZ'S  CREW -PAGE  13 


science 


WHAT  HAS  SCIENCE  DONE?  You 
asked  The  Varsity  why  climate 
change  is  happening  so  fast.  We've 
got  the  answer.. 

SEE  'HYPOTHESIS'- PAGE  10 


a&e 


HOT  BUZZ:  We  rep  four  bands  set 
for  world  domination  in  2008. 


SEE  LISTEN  UP!' -PAGE  9 


hot  topic 

Do  you  pay  too  much 
for  textbooks? 


SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  4 


what's  up? 

Trampoline  Hall:  Speakers  at  this  month's 
instalment  of  the  oddball  amateur  lecture 
series  talk  about  Impostor  Syndrome  and 
"doing  it  to  death."  Monday,  8PM  @  Sneaky 
Dees,  College  SBathurst. 

The  Poetry  Massacre:  Gather  for  an  open 
mic  all  about  bad  poetry.  The  audience  gets 
free  disposable  cameras  to  "document"  the 
night.  Wednesday,  9PM  @  O'Grady's,  171 
College.  $3  or  free  with  a  poem. 


ERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


BOOK  'EM! 

The  Varsity  looks  into  skyrocketing  textbook  costs 


SEE  'CROOK'  — PAGE  3 


Matus  named  student  kingpin 


UC's  vice-principal 
to  relieve  interim 
appointee  as  first 
permanent  vice- 
provost  of  students 


Shabnam  Olga  NasimI 

VARSITY  STAFF  

Effective  July  1,  2008,  Jill  Matus, 
English  professor  and  current  vice- 
principal  of  University  College,  will 
become  U  of  T's  new  vice-provost  of 
students,  a  step  up  tfie  administra- 
tive ladder  that  Governing  Council 
approved  this  past  week. 

She  has  been  with  the  University 
of  Toronto's  English  department  for 
over  25  years. 

Matus  will  succeed  U  of  T's  first 
vice-provost  of  students,  Jonathan 
Freedman,  who  held  the  job  for 
seven  months  as  an  interim  appoint- 
ment while  the  university  searched 
for  a  permanent  replacement.  Dur- 
ing Matus's  upcoming  five-year 
tenure,  she  will  be  responsible  for 
policies  affecting  the  students  and 
student  organizations  of  all  three  U 
of  T  campuses. 


'IF* 


Matus  prepares  to  step  up  as  the  University  of  Toronto's  first  vice-provost  of  students.  The  new 
position  was  created  when  former  deputy  provost  Dave  Farrar's  duties  were  split  into  two  separate 
jobs  last  July.  Matus  replaces  interim  vice-provost  Jonathan  Freedman,  inset. 

In  particular,  she  will  oversee  the     ternational  Student  Centre,  First  Na-     seeing  admissions  and  awards,  and 


operation  and  administration  of  stu- 
dent programs  and  services  on  St. 
George  campus.  Matus  broke  down 
her  priorities  for  the  downtown  cam- 
pus: "It  would  be  things  like  the  In- 


tions  health,  student  housing,  and 
Hart  House,"  she  said. 

Other  tasks  Matus  is  expected  to 
shepherd  include  supervising  stu- 
dent recruitment  operations,  over- 


handling  international  student  ex- 
change programs.  She  will  also  su- 
pervise the  assistant  vice-president 

SEE  PROVOST -PG  4 


Cops  on  the  prowl 
for  peeping  Tom 


Kwok  Wong 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Residents  of  the  area  around  St. 
George  St.  and  Bloor  West  have 
been  warned  by  Toronto  police  to 
keep  vigilant  after  reports  came 
in  of  a  man  peeping  into  women's 
homes  during  the  evening  and  early 
morning  hours.  Police  sent  out  a 
safety  alert  last  week,  asking  for  the 
public's  assistance  identifying  the 
man,  described  as  5'6"  to  5'10"  with 
a  thin  build,  wearing  a  dark  bomber 
jacket  and  toque. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  any  of  the 
peeping  Tom  incidents  took  place 
on  U  of  T's  downtown  campus,  but 
Justin  Fisher,  assistant  to  the  dean 
of  Woodsworth  College — whose 
new  residence  tower  sits  at  the  in- 
tersection highlighted  by  police — 
said  he  could  not  recall  any  similar 
incidents  in  the  six  months  since  he 
took  on  his  position. 

"The  measures  that  we  have  in 


place,  we're  very  confident  in  those, 
and  in  the  policies  we  have  in  place 
too,"  said  Fisher.  He  cited  such  se- 
curity measures  as  a  24-hour  front 
desk,  guest  sign-in  policy,  and  night- 
ly rounds  made  by  staff. 

"I  just  think  being  in  downtown 
Toronto  and  how  we  have  an  such 
open  campus  where  anyone  from 
public  or  students  are  able  to  access 
our  buildings,  that's  why  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  take  security  seriously 
and  that  we're  always  on  top  of  it." 

In  September,  two  female  students 
at  York  university  were  sexually  as- 
saulted by  men  who  snuck  into  their 
dorm.  GTA  universities  condemned 
the  assault  and  responded  by  reaf- 
firming their  commitment  to  stu- 
dent security.  Later  that  month,  two 
editors  of  Ryerson's  newspaper  the 
Eyeopener  tested  the  security  at 
two  of  the  university's  dorms  and 
found  they  could  sneak  in  easily.  No 
such  incidents  have  been  reported 
at  U  of  T. 


//DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  NUDITY 


PANTS,  WHO  NEEDS  'EM?  On  Saturday  Toronto  had  its  first  version  of  the  No  Pants  Sub- 
way Ride,  an  event  begun  in  New  York  City  seven  years  ago  by  the  online  collective  Im- 
prov  Everywhere.  Organized  locally  by  28-year-old  singer  Suzana  Barbosa,  the  Toronto 
affair  saw  participants  riding  from  Dundas  West  to  Donlands  station  and  then  back.  The 
75  scantily-clad  commuters  who  chose  to  go  semi-naked  along  Bloor  certainly  weren't 
alone-similar  events  also  took  place  on  the  same  day  in  the  public  transit  systems  of 
eight  U.S  cities  and  in  Adelaide,  Australia. — KAREN  HO 
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SMART  HOUSE  K 

HSTUDENT  centre  sJ^s^ 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


$5  BUCK  LUNCH 

Sample  the  Chemistry  Students  Association's 
"experimental"  menu! 
Jan.  ISxii  from  1 1 :45am  to  2pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 


INTHEJUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Opening  of  ..."Signals  in  the  Dark: 
Art  in  the  Shadow  of  War**. 

Jan.  16th  from  5-7pm. 
Show  runs  until  March  2nd. 


DINNER  SERIES 

A  chance  to  enjoy  fabulous  food  &  listen 
to  a  stimulating  speaker.  Guest  speaker,  Stuart 
Hamilton.  'Opera  in  the  list  Century" 

Tickets  available  at 
www.uofttix.caor  4  i  6.978.8849. 
Jan.  1 6th  at  6pm. 


Ecology  &  ECOnomy: 

WIN-WIN  OR  WISHFULTHINKING? 
STUDENT  LUNCH  SEMINAR 

Presented  in  partnership  with  the  Centre  for  Emironment 
Jan.  1 7th  at  1 2noon  in  the  Music  Room. 
Free.  Please  RSVP  to  gail.skikevitch@utoronto.ca 


WINTER  CARNIVAL  AT 
HART  HOUSE  FARM 

Enjoy  a  day  of  cross-country  skiing,  skating,  winter 
baseball  or  volleyball,  saund,  musical  entertainment 

Lunch  and  supper  included! 
Advance  tickets  $25lperson  with  bus;  $20  without 
Families  and  children  welcome. 
Tickets  and  info:  4 1 6.978.2452 


SUNDAY  CONCERT 

EJdektica  Woodwind  quartet  featuring  Camile  Watts 

(Flute),  Kaye  Royer  (Clarinet),  john  Fekete 
(Bassoon)  and  Janice  Lin  (piano)  will  perform  a  diverse 
repertoire  from  Bee^oven  to  Shostakovich. 
Free!  Jan.  20th  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Ho//. 


GOOD  IDEAS  FUND 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Hart  House  website. 
Con  tact  jenifer.  newcombe@utoronto.  ca. 


R  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


Strike  and  lockout 
tensions  stew  at  STU 

At  shut-down  uni,  accusations  fly  among  delayed  classes 


Hilary  Barlow 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Picketing  continues  at  Fredericton's  St. 
Thomas'  University,  where  administra- 
tors and  faculty  are  negotiating  amidst 
a  simultaneous  strike  and  lockout.  In 
an  unprecedented  move,  the  liberal 
arts  university  locked  out  its  faculty  in 
anticipation  of  a  strike  two  weeks  ago, 
a  move  they  said  was  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  negative  impact  of  a  strike  on 
students.  The  undergraduate  school's 
2,800  students  have  seen  the  start  of 
their  term  indefinitely  postponed.  Fac- 
ulty will  meet  Monday  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  to  continue  their  protest. 

On  Friday,  the  St.  Thomas'  University 
Students'  Union  held  a  march  through 
campus  to  protest  the  delays.  They 
included  a  detour  off  campus  so  that 
faculty,  barred  from  entry  to  the  uni- 
versity itself,  could  participate. 

"Students  are  the  ones  who  are  di- 
rectly affected,"  said  Alicia  Del  Frate, 
STUSU's  VP  administration.  "[But]  we 
don't  really  have  an  avenue  to  speak. 
[The  march]  shows  that  students  are 
united." 

Throughout  the  labour  dispute, 
many  students  have  declared  their 
support  for  the  administration,  who 


//  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Chairing  is  caring 

Beginning  Jan.  24,  2008,  the  On- 
tario Undergraduate  Student  Alli- 
ance will  leave  blue  chairs  around 
several  Ontario  campuses.  The 
seats,  meant  to  remain  empty,  are 
supposed  to  symbolize  difficulties 
students  face  getting  a  spot  in  uni- 
versity. 

"Too  often  in  our  province 
young,  bright  minds  do  not  attend 
university  due  to  financial,  cultur- 
al, geographical  or  informational 
barriers,"  said  David  Simmonds, 
OUSA's  president,  in  a  press  re- 
lease. "The  empty  blue  chairs  on 
campuses  across  Ontario  symbol- 
ize the  lost  potential  for  our  prov- 
ince and  its  students." 

The  Blue  Chair  campaign  will 
travel  to  seven  campuses:  McMas- 
ter  University,  Brock  University, 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  The 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  The 
University  of  Waterloo,  Queen's 
University,  and  The  University  of 
Windsor.  Simmons  said  he  hoped 
the  Blue  Chair  campaign  would  in- 
spire action  to  remove  access  bar- 
riers to  post-secondary  education. 
OUSA  members  will  canvass  for 
donations  during  the  campaign. 

The  funds  raised  at  this  event 
from  each  campus  will  go  towards 
early  outreach  programs  for  stu- 
dents in  each  campus's  commu- 
nity. 

— YUMI SANG 

Secular  students  slam 
'endarkenment' 

Noted  pharmacology  professor 
Dr.  David  Colquhoun  will  host  a 
public  symposium  titled  "Science 
in  an  Age  of  Endarkenment-Scien- 
tific  Fraud,  Quackery,  Religion  and 
University  Politics"  on  Jan.  25. 
Dr.  Colquhoun  is  an  outspoken 


they  said  are  more  conscious  of  the 
burden  an  ever-changing  calendar 
puts  on  students. 

"As  president  of  St.  Thomas',  it  v^ould 
be  irresponsible  of  me  to  allow  delays 
in  reaching  an  agreement  that  would 
penalize  our  students  and  compromise 
future  accessibility,"  said  STU  president 
Michael  Higgins  in  an  open  letter. 

The  Faculty  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Thomas'  accused  the 
administration  of  using  distorting  fi- 
nancial projections  to  exaggerate  the 
cost  of  FAUST's  demands  and  scare 
students  away  from  supporting  them. 
Dawn  Morgan,  a  professor  and  FAUST 
representative,  went  as  far  as  saying 
the  administration  had  deliberately 
misled  and  manipulated  students  to 
weaken  FAUST's  bargaining  position. 

Del  Frate  highlighted  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  uncertain  start  date 
for  this  term.  Students  living  nearby 
have  gone  home  to  wait  for  classes  to 
start,  but  those  from  out-of-province 
or  outside  the  country  have  had  to  re- 
peatedly reschedule  travel  plans.  The 
first  day  of  classes  was  rescheduled 
twice  before  being  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 

Though  they  decide  when  the  se- 
mester begins,  neither  the  adminis- 


critic  of  the  use  of  so-called  Com- 
plementary and  Alternative  Medi- 
cine, including  such  practices  as 
homeopathy  and  chiropractic 
therapy,  which  he  called  "pseu- 
doscience."  On  his  popular  blog 
dcscience.net,  he  questions  how 
practitioners  "can  be  an  'expert' 
in  something  that  isn't  true." 

"Belief  in  CAM  is  a  symptom  of 
a  broader  state  of  'endarkenment' 
that  has  characterized  the  past  30 
years  as  a  sort  of  'reverse  enlight- 
enment,'" said  Colquhoun. 

The  talk  will  be  presented  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Secular 
Alliance,  a  campus  group  that  ad- 
vocates "unrestricted  rational  dis- 
course" and  secular  freethinking. 
The  event  will  be  co-hosted  by  the 
Centre  for  Inquiry-Ontario,  who 
advocate  academic  freedom. 

The  event  is  sure  to  stir  con- 
troversy. Dr.  Colquhoun  will 
speak  7-9  p.m.  Fri' 
day,  Jan.  25, 
at  the  Medi- 
cal Science 
building's 
McLeod  Auditori- 
um, 1  King's  College  Circle, 
—RYAN  MACISMC 

Got  mills? 

Toronto  city  council  is  consider- 
ing a  bylaw  allowing  residents  to 
install  solar  panels,  heat  pumps, 
and  wind  turbines  to  produce 
electricity  and  heat  from  sun, 
wind,  and  geothermal  energy 
sources.  The  bylaw  is  part  of  a 
campaign  to  encourage  property 
owners  to  produce  their  own  re- 
newable energy. 

According  to  councillor  Norm 
Kelly,  chair  of  the  city's  Growth 
and  Planning  Committee,  the 
proposed  bylaw  is  a  way  for 
residents  to  improve  air 


tration  nor  faculty  are  affected  in  the 
same  way  as  students,  according  to 
Del  Frate. 

Morgan  pushed  for  solidarity  be- 
tween students  and  FAUST.  "Faculty 
and  students  are  natural  allies.  The 
university  is  the  universe  in  which  stu- 
dents and  faculty  come  together,  that's 
the  whole  purpose,"  she  said. 

The  administration  and  FAUST  are 
negotiating  salary  and  workspace  is- 
sues for  part-time,  full-time,  and  tem- 
porary faculty.  The  latter  group  is  of 
special  concern. 

Morgan  explained  that  temporary 
faculty,  many  of  whom  have  just  left 
graduate  school,  tend  to  get  excessive 
workloads.  Temporary  faculty  often 
teach  four  classes  a  semester,  while 
full-time  professors  only  teach  two 
or  three.  "It  is  absolutely  overwhelm- 
ing," said  Morgan.  "We  just  don't  think 
that's  equitable." 

FAUST  has  won  some  concessions 
from  the  administration,  and  will 
decide  tomorrow  whether  or  not  to 
continue  picketing.  Morgan  said  she 
was  particularly  happy  about  gains 
for  part-time  faculty,  including  health 
benefits  and  more  office  space.  "That's 
a  really  good  agreement  and  we're 
very  happy  with  that,"  she  said. 


quality  and  reduce  greenhouse 
gas  emissions. 

"By  providing  the  opportunity 
for  residents  to  generate  their  own 
renewable  energy,  this  proposal 
fully  supports  the  city's  climate 
change  initiatives,"  said  Kelly. 

By  using  natural  forms  of  en- 
ergy that  flow  through  the  earth, 
renewable  energy  sources  are 
quickly  gaining  popularity  around 
the  world  as  a  way  to  avert  global 
warming  and  climate  change. 

In  2007,  Toronto  adopted 
"Change  is  in  the  Air:  The  Climate 
Change,  Clean  Air  and  Sustainable 
Energy  Action  Plan,"  a  climate 
change  program  that  supports  the 
use  of  renewable  energy  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  elec- 
tricity demand,  and  energy  costs. 
— SHABNAMOLGANASiMi 
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Books,  by  hook  or  by  crook 

Penniless  post-secondary  privateers  push 
profiteering  publishers  to  poorhouse 


Josh  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


With  the  winter  term  of  classes  only  a 
week  old,  students  at  U  of  T,  as  across 
North  America,  are  flocking  to  book- 
stores in  search  of  required  reading. 
As  an  inevitable  result,  students' 
budgets  are  busting  at  the  seams. 
On  average,  undergraduate  students 
spend  approximately  $1,000  per  year 
on  textbooks.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  price  of  textbooks  repre- 
sents five  to  six  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  education. 

Textbooks  are  more  expensive 
than  novels,  non-fiction,  and  other 
published  material  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Expensive  binding  and 
paper  can  drive  up  costs,  as  can 
detailed  colour  graphics  and  the 
so-called  supplemental  materials 
packaged  alongside,  which  are  often 
used  to  justify  price  hikes.  Demand 


for  textbooks  is  much  lower  than  for 
mainstream  books,  further  increas- 
ing their  price  as  publishers  must 
charge  a  high  premium  on  the  lim- 
ited-run books  in  order  to  make  their 
desired  profit. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  textbooks 
are  often  much  cheaper  than  for  first 
year  courses.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  first-year  instructors  are 
often  not  tenured  faculty  members. 
CD-ROMS,  instructor  packs  and  oth- 
er supplementary  materials  are  very 
handy  tools  for  such  instructors,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  students  who  pay 
for  such  materials. 

U  of  T's  campus  bookstore  gets 
about  22  per  cent  of  each  book's  sale 
price  as  profit,  compared  to  publish- 
ers' 64  per  cent. 

Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  text- 
books at  campus  bookstores  has 
students  seeking  more  affordable  op- 
tions. Many  are  using  websites  such 


Publisher 

64% 

Bookstore 
23% 


Author 
12% 


Shipping 
1% 


READ  'EM  AND  WEEP 

Here  are  cost  breakdowns 
for  textbooks  in  two  sample 
courseloads,  one  in  science 
and  anotlier  in  humanities: 

Classics 

aA204  $88.40 
+  CLA230H  $67.95 
+  CLA236H  $16,  $21  and  $24 
+  aA363H  $11.50,  $17.50  and  $19 
+  CLA391H  $13.95  and  $14.95 

$294.25  (plus  tax) 


Chemistry 

CHM247H  $105.95,  $135  and  $63.15 
+  CHM310H  $126 
+  CHM325H  $72.50 
+  CHM328H  $180.15 
+  CHM415H  $63.40 


$746.15  (plus  tax) 


as  Ebay  and  Amazon.ca  more  than 
ever  before.  The  benefits  of  shopping 
online  vary  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
however.  Some  textbooks  are  signifi- 
cantly less  expensive,  but  others  are 
priced  exactly  the  same  or  higher 
than  those  on  campus. 

Students  have  also  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  provide  each  other  with 
textbooks.  Founded  in  1998,  the  Toronto 
University  Book  Exchange  provldeds  stu- 
dents across  the  GTA  a  place  to  buy  and 
sell  textbooks.  Its  website,  tusbe.com, 
is  run  by  students,  and  has  grown  at  a 
tremendous  rate  in  the  past  few  years, 
climbing  from  10,000  book  sale  posts  in 
2002  to  over  75,000  in  2007. 

David  Mazza,  a  fourth-year  biology 
major,  has  used  TUSBE  for  two  years 
and  said  he  loves  it.  "I  can  find  all  the 
books  1  need  at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
at  the  university  bookstore,"  he  en- 
thused. 

High  prices  have  even  spawned  an 
underground  textbook  market.  Enter- 
prising students  of  shaky  ethics  have 
found  a  profitable  industry  in  sell- 
ing illegally  photocopied  textbooks. 
Photocopied  textbooks  show  up  on 
TUSBE,  too,  sometimes  as  cheap  as 
$25 — still  a  large  profit  for  their  man- 
ufacturers. 

In  December,  Canadian  students, 
bookstores,  and  university  admin- 
istrators took  part  in  the  National 
Roundtable  on  Academic  Materials. 
The  first  of  its  kind,  the  conference 
addressed  concerns  over  the  costs  of 
textbooks,  and  found  that  students, 
who  can  be  counted  on  to  buy  the 
textbooks,  are  only  a  minor  factor  in 
publishers'  calculations. 

David  Simmonds,  VP  university 
affairs  for  the  University  Students' 
Council  at  UWO  told  the  Gazette 
"One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of 
the  conference  [...]  was  that  students 
have  never  been  acknowledged  in 
the  textbook  industry  as  the  primary 
consumer  of  textbooks." 

With  prices  growing  almost  as  fast 
as  alternative  options  and  piracy,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  who  will  get  the 
last  word  in  the  textbook  industry. 


Source  National  Association  of  College  Stores 


Source:  University  of  Toronto  Book  Store 
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Support  is  vital 


Starting  Thurs  Jan  17 
4:30-6:30  p.m. 
Weekly  Support  Group 
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(Koffler  Institute) 
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The  art  of  debt 


;Why  I'm  always  broke  ^oi 


A  new  section  of  the  store 

has  sprouted 


featuring  products  to  help 
you  live  a  green  life: 

the  latest  ecology  titles,  sustainable  fibre  clothing, 
recycled  stationery  &  sdtool  supplies. 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
generated  by  ecoLOGIC  will  be  donated  to 
U  of  T  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science. 

wwiu.uoftboohstore.com 

214  College  Sr.,  (416)  640-7900 
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In  an  Age  of  Revolutions 


Trevor  Levere 
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Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
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Do  you  pay  too  much  for  required  textbooks? 


KEVIN,  MBA,  Yeah,  of  course  I  do.  The 
real  problem  is  all  of  these  multiple 
editions  that  add  no  value. 


ARONI,  Ist-year  Economics,  Yeah.  I  buy 
used  textbooks  'cause  I  can't  afford 
new  ones.  They're  half  price  and  they're 
still  too  much." 


STEVEN,  Ist-year  Industrial  Engineering  and 
MIZUKA,  Ist-year  Chemical  Engineering: 
Him— Yeah! 
Her— Me  too! 


MICHELLE,  3fd-year  Commerce,  Yeah! 
I  do!  Some  of  them  don't  even  have  a 
buy-back  program  'cause  they  go  into  a 
separate  edition.  If  students  can't  use  the 
old  textbooks,  the  university  should  be 
responsible  for  buying  them  back. 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Train  to  be  a  |^ 
Teacher  in  Historic 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

www.teach.ca 


1-year  Professional  Graduate  Diploma 
in  Education  (Primary  or  Secondary) 

Student  scholarships  now  available 


Presentations  and  interviews  by  University  of  Edinburgh  staff  on 
Saturday  January  26  and  Sunday  January  27  2008  at  11.30am  &  3pm  in 
The  Toronto  Marriott  Downtown  Eaton  Centre  Hotel,  525  Bay  Street,  Downtown.Toronfo. 

For  further  afjplication/lnterview  arrangements  and  io  register  contact 
TEACH  EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANTS,  Tel;  905  388  8972  Toll  Free:  1-800-884-9325 

Email;  jnfo@teach.ca 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH 

Promoting  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  Research 
www.education.ed. ac.uk/pgde 


■PROVOST'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

of  student  life,  a  newly  created  posi- 
tion, as  yet  unfilled. 

After  earning  her  PhD  at  the  uni- 
versity in  1981,  Matus  worked  as  a 
part-time  lecturer  and  an  assistant 
professor  at  UTSC  before  joining  the 
St.  George  English  department  as  a 
full  professor  in  1997. 


Three  years  ago,  she  began  a  term 
as  vice-principal  of  University  Col- 
lege, also  taking  on  the  role  as  acting 
principal  of  the  college  from  July  to 
December  of  2007. 

Announcing  Matus's  new  appoint- 
ment, U  of  T  vice-president  and 
provost  Vivek  Goel  said  Matus  em- 
bodies the  essential  characteristics 
needed  for  the  position.  Goel  cited 


"m^hmbem  ttx^n^  most 
challenging  and  rewarding 


Are  you  ready 
to  make  a  difference? 

Summer  Work  Positions 

Looking  for  meaningful  summer  employment?  If  you  are,  Frontier  College 
wants  you!  We  are  looking  for  mature,  dynamic  and  committed  individu- 
als to  fill  a  number  of  exciting  and  challenging  paid  summer  positions  that 
are  available  with  our  organization; 

•  Aboriginal  Summer  Camp  Counsellors  working  with  First  Nations  children 
and  youth  living  in  isolated  reserves 

•  Labourer-Teachers  working  with  migrant  farm  workers 

•  Reading  Tent  Coordinators  working  with  children  and  parents  living  in 
low-income  urban  neighbourhoods 

Frontier  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  All  Interested 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  more  details  on  the  positions 
above  or  for  volunteering  opportunities,  visit  our  website. 

w w w.f  ro nt  i  e  rco  1 1  ege .  ca 


Frontier  College  is  a  national, 
volunteer-based,  not-for- 
profit,  literacy  organization. 
Since  1899,  Frontier  College 
has  been  servirig  the  literacy 
needs  of  children,  adults 
and  families  living  in 
contmunities  across  Canada. 


Frontier 
College 


College 
Frontihre 


her  "direct  experience  in  undergrad- 
uate education,  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  college  life  in  the  student 
experience,  and  a  tri-campus  orien- 
tation." 

"She  has  been  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities that  bridge  curricular  and 
co-curricular  to  ensure  that  our 
students  have  a  well-rounded  expe- 
rience," he  said. 

The  outgoing  Freedman  expressed 
similar  views  of  Matus,  supporting 
her  appointment,  while  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  post  he  has  held  since 
July  2007. 

"She  will  be  a  wonderful  addition 
to  this  office,  and  I  look  forward  to 
having  her  take  over  the  job,"  said 
Freedman. 

Matus  was  enthused  about  the 
appointment,  but  said  she  hopes  it 
will  not  take  her  away  from  the  class- 
room completely. 

"I  love  teaching.  It's  a  wonderful 
way  to  maintain  contact  with  stu- 
dents, particularly  in  my  own  de- 
partment," she  said. 

Apart  from  her  administrative  and 
academic  experiences  at  U  of  T  Ma- 
tus is  also  a  distinguished  humani- 
ties scholar  and  researcher,  spe- 
cializing in  Victorian  literature  and 
culture.  She  has  published  writings 
on  authors  such  as  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  and  the  Bronte  sisters— to 
name  but  a  few. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

*  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

«  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

♦  Internationaily  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

«  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
»  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 
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TOP  8  LIFE-CHANGING 
TRIPS  FOR  2008 

1.  Volunteer  In  Incredible  Ghana 

2.  Italian  courses  in  Florence 

3.  Australian  Surf  School 

4.  Photo  Vietnam  with  a  professional 

5.  River  cruise  through  the  Amazon 

6.  Polar  Bears  up  close 

7.  Climb  Kilimanjaro  (you  can!) 

8.  Thai  Cooking  courses  in  Bangkok 

Call  us  for  all  the  life-changing  details! 
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Canada's  Student  Travel  Experts 

187CoUege  St. 

(41^  979-2406  www.travelcuts.com 

1-888-FLY-CUTS  (359-2887) 
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Students  push 
York  to  dump 
Burma  stocks 


Miyoun  Oh 


York  students  are  lobbying  their  university  to 
let  its  money  speak  for  democracy  in  Burma. 

The  student-led  York  Coalition  for  Respon- 
sible Investment  is  urging  the  university  to 
review  its  Burma-related  investments.  In 
support  of  the  boycott  of  the  Burmese  mili- 
tary regime,  YCRI  has  launched  a  petition 
calling  on  the  school  to  divest  itself  of  these 
stocks. 

The  group's  petition,  available  online,  cites 
human  rights  abuses  reported  by  Amnesty 
International  and  Human  Rights  Watch  and 
includes  a  pro-boycott  statement  from  the 
All-Burmese  Monks'  Alliance.  Last  September, 
Burma's  military  dictators  weathered  a  storm 
of  public  and  official  condemnation  of  their  re- 
gime and  its  violent  crackdown  on  pro-democ- 
racy protesters. 

"The  campaign  is  really  just  beginning,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  the  petition  and  investment  re- 
search at  the  moment,"  said  Simon  Granovsky- 
Larsen,  a  student  organizer  of  YCRI.  "But  we 
plan  to  eventually  bring  motions  to  the  York 
Board  of  Governors  addressing  some  or  all  of 
the  companies  active  in  Burma." 

YCRI  found  York  University  investments 
totaling  over  $1  billion  in  companies  active  in 
Burma,  including  Total,  Chevron,  Petrochina, 
Mitsubishi,  Toyota,  Hjmndai,  LG,  and  Samsung. 

Their  petition  is  a  part  of  the  ongoing  ef- 
fort to  reform  the  ways  universities  invest. 
YCRI  wants  ethical  standards,  decision-mak- 


ing structure,  voting  methods,  and  the  role  of 
students  in  investment  processes  to  be  made 
explicit. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  the  students  have 
criticized  the  university  for  involvement  with 
Burma:  York  students  led  a  five-year  boycott 
of  Pepsi  products  in  the  mid  '90s,  following 
the  soft  drink  maker's  opening  of  a  plant  in 
Burma. 

MP  Larry  Bagnell,  the  chairman  of  the 
group  Canadian  Parliamentary  Friends  of 
Burma,  just  returned  from  the  Thai-Burmese 
border.  In  a  public  letter,  he  reported  on  his 
experience  with  various  groups,  including  de- 
serters from  the  regime's  army,  monks,  and 
ex-political  prisoners: 

"I  learned  that,  though  it  may  appear  to  the 
international  community  that  the  worst  of  the 
violence  is  over  in  Burma,  atrocities  in  the 
ethnic  states  including  rape,  forced  displace- 
ment, forced  labour  and  extrajudicial  killings 
are  going  on  daily,"  he  wrote.  "The  people  I  met 
expressed  support  for  Canada's  humanitarian 
aid  to  Burma  and  increased  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  regime." 

McGill  set  a  precedent  with  a  similar  cam- 
paign in  2006.  In  response  to  that  program,  the 
Montreal  school's  Board  of  Governors  adopted 
an  ethical  investment  proposal. 

The  petition  can  be  viewed  online  at: 

http://www.petitiononline.com/YUburma/ 

petition.html. 
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Menu 

Spinach  Salad  with  Raspberry  Vmaisrette 

Grilled  Chicken  Breast  with  Lemon  a  rhyme 

Smoked  Salmon  Penne  d  la  vodka  in  Rose  sauce 
Vegetarian  BoWtie  Pasta  with  zucchini,  Sundried 
Tomatoes  &  Pine  Nuts  in  Cream  Sauce 

Mixed  Vegetables  BroccoU,  cauliflower  a  carrots 
Chocolate  Cake  with  Raspberry  Filling 


LOCATION  AND  TIME 
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Who's  laughing  no 


No  one  is,  because  since  the  writers'  strike  TV's  not  funny 
anymore.  But  it  could  all  be  worth  it,  if  the  scribes  finally 
get  what  they  deserve,  writes  KELLI KORDUCKI 


The  Writers  Guild  of  America  strike  is  enter- 
ing its  10th  weei<  today,  and  while  it  might 
warm  some  hearts  to  Icnow  that  a  new  Amer- 
ican  Gladiators  is  bacit  in  the  making,  most  televi- 
sion viewers  are  beginning  to  tire  of  the  onslaught 
of  game  shows  and  reality  programming  hijacking 
TV  airtime.  Adding  insult  to  couch  potato  injury, 
last  week  it  was  announced  that  this  year's  Golden 
Globes  will  be  cancelled.  This  means  no  red  car- 
pet and  no  fashion  magazine  "best  and  worst  of" 
lists  in  the  weeks  to  follow.  This  strike  is  beginning 
to  hinder  all  sorts  of  guilty  pleasures. 

Still,  it's  hard  not  to  side  with  the  writers.  Now 
that  they're  gone,  we're  realizing  just  how  badly 
television  needs  them.  Well-written  shows  like 
The  Office  and  Big  Love — two  of  the  many  pro- 
grams whose  production  has  been  halted  by  the 
strike — are  what  keeps  the  'boob'  out  of  boob 
tube.  More  pressingly,  this  is  a  U.S.  presidential 
election  year.  How  on  earth  are  we  supposed  to 
follow  the  campaign  without  Jon  Stewart's  whip- 
smart  coverage  on  Tfie  Daily  Sfiow  to  fill  us  in  on 
all  the  dirty  politics?  New  episodes  have  returned, 
but  with  Stewart  doing  cdl  his  own  writing,  they  are 
of  lesser  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canadian-produced  televi- 
sion shows  remain  unaffected  by  the  WGA  strike. 
Perhaps  an  ongoing  strike  would  allow  for  a  push 
of  Canadian  programming  into  a  broader  North 
American  spotlight.  Can't  you  just  picture  families 
across  America  rushing  home  to  see  the  latest  epi- 
sode of  Comer  Gas?  Then  again,  maybe  not. 
There  is  a  major  downside  to  the  strike  for  Cana- 


dian entertainers.  Our  Hollywood  North  economy 
is  beginning  to  suffer  tremendous  losses  from  the 
cessation  of  American  television  productions.  In 
British  Columbia  alone,  more  than  a  dozen  series 
that  had  been  filming  in  the  province  prior  to  the 
strike  have  closed  operations.  The  two  that  remain 
are  expected  to  follow  suit  within  the  month. 

The  strike  is  a  nuisance,  but  fair  is  fair.  This  isn't 
the  first  time  American  writers  have  gone  on  strike. 
Back  in  1988,  the  WGA  ended  its  five-month  strike 
with  an  ill-forged  deal  that  wound  up  costing  them 
enormous  home  video  and  DVD  residuals  in  the  fol- 
lowing years.  Now,  the  writers'  concerns  surround 
new  media,  specifically  a  share  of  internet-based 
media  profits,  which  don't  add  up  to  much  today, 
but  are  projected  to  be  worth  billions  in  the  hiture. 
Though  it  may  seem  mind-boggling,  production 
companies  that  rely  so  heavily  on  the  talent  of  their 
writers  for  enormous  profits  have  long  been  reluc- 
tant to  grant  these  writers  a  fair  piece  of  the  pie. 

Hopefully  the  studio  execs  are  paying  dose  at- 
tention to  the  low-grade  pap  that's  being  churned 
out  on  their  networks,  and  realize  that  pretty 
soon  we're  going  to  get  tired  of  watching  reruns  of 
House,  turn  off  the  TV  and,  1  don't  know,  pick  up  a 
book  or  something. 

Just  compensation  for  writers  is  the  obvious, 
ethical  choice  for  the  entertainment  industry, 
even  if  it  means  viewers  have  to  endure  more  of 
the  same  dismal  programming  until  an  agreement 
can  be  made.  The  writers  have  already  been  short- 
changed. This  strike  is  about  making  sure  it  doesn't 
keep  happening. 


No  thanks,  your  kidneys  are  too  gay  for  me 

Health  Canada's  new  rules  prohibit  men  who  have  sex  with  men  from  becoming  organ  donors 


Ben  Spurr 

CO-COMMENT  EDITOR 


Last  week,  Health  Canada  announced 
controversial  new  regulations  sur- 
rounding protocol  for  organ  dona- 
tion. The  new  rules,  which  have 
been  harshly  criticized,  list  sexually 
active  gay  men  as  unsuitable  donors 
because  of  the  risk  of  HIV  infection. 
This  has,  of  course,  angered  many 
activists  who  have  fought  for  years 


to  erase  the  idea  that  HIV  is  an  exclu- 
sively homosexual  disease. 

Surely,  homophobia  and  discrimi- 
nation are  nothing  to  laugh  at,  but 
this  is  definitely  not  a  fight  that  the 
Stonewall  rioters  could  have  imag- 
ined having  to  take  up.  "We're  here, 
we're  queer,  harvest  our  organs!" 

I'm  not  sure  organ  donation  is  a 
right  per  se.  The  right  to  actually  keep 
all  your  organs  inside  your  own  body 
is  probably  more  important.  But  still. 


in  a  society  free  of  discrimination, 
everyone  should  have  the  right  to  be 
treated  equally,  in  life  and  in  death, 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation. 

However,  these  regulations  didn't 
appear  out  of  the  blue.  The  experts  at 
Health  Canada  object  to  sexually  ac- 
tive gay  donors  on  health,  not  moral 
grounds.  It's  not  as  if  they're  worried 
that  non-gay  patients  will  have  their 
innards  infected  by  the  sinful  tissue 
of  blasphemous  sodomites.  They're 


worried  about  disease  control.  The 
reality  is  that  sexually  active  gay  men 
account  for  51  per  cent  of  all  Canadi- 
ans living  with  HIV  in  this  country, 
and  45  per  cent  of  new  infections. 

Besides  male  homosexual  sex,  the 
new  regulations  also  take  into  account 
other  high-risk  sexual  practices,  like 
taking  money  for  sex  or  having  sexual 
contact  in  jail.  But  some  health  of- 
ficials are  saying  that  Health  Canada 
may  be  overlooking  other  risky  prac- 


tices among  heterosexuals. 

Gary  Levy,  director  of  the  multi-or- 
gan transplant  program  for  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Network  in  Toronto, 
had  this  to  say:  "The  fact  is,  if  some- 
one has  62  partners,  whether  it's  het- 
erosexual or  homosexual,  there  still 
is  a  risk  [for  HIV  transmission]." 

So  apparently,  sluts  aren't  suitable 
organ  donors  either  But  how  could 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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We're  richer  than  they  think 

Recent  damning  report  on  Toronto's  economic  divide  ignores  the  individual 


Immigrant  neighbourhoods  like  Chinatown  may  be  poorer  on  the  whole,  but  in  many  cases  they're  just  the  first  stop  for  new  Canadians  on 
their  way  to  prosperity. 


No  reason  to  close 
the  Gate 

Universities  shouldn't  indoctrinate. 
It's  the  job  of  parents  to  teach  their 
children  what  is  and  isn't  acceptable, 
not  colleges.  So  what  if  Gate  House's 
pranks  ("Boy's  club  dismembered," 
Jan.  7,  p.2)  are  rude,  they're  not 
breaking  any  laws,  are  they?  What 
I  find  interesting  is  that  universities 
are  funded  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, yet  they  would  deny  students 
their  freedoms  that  are  supposed 
to  be  protected  by  the  government. 
There  is  far  too  much  "correctness" 
on  campus,  mine  included. 

Brian  Johnson 

Juno  overlooked 

Though  1  agree  with  the  majority  of 
your  choices  for  best  films  of  2007 
("Rewind  2007,"  Jan.  7,  p.8),  I  was  re- 
ally surprised  to  see  that  you  did  not 
include  Juno,  even  on  your  honour- 
able mentions! 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

we  weed  them  out?  "I'm  very  sorry 
for  your  loss  Mrs.  Jones,  but  before 
we  donate  your  daughter's  heart  to 
this  dying  man,  could  you  tell  us,  was 
she,  you  know. .  .loose?  How  about  un- 
protected anal  sex,  did  she  have  a  lot 
of  it?" 

In  any  case.  Health  Canada  is  in  a 
tight  position.  The  results  of  an  inad- 
equate screening  process  would  be 
disastrous,  and  the  risk  is  very  real.  In 
Chicago  alone,  four  people  contract- 
ed HIV  from  donated  organs  last  year. 
With  the  memory  of  the  fatal  tainted 
blood  scandal  still  a  painful  memory 
in  this  country.  Health  Canada  has  a 
duty  to  make  sure  they  don't  accept 
organs  from  high-risk  populations. 
But  is  it  discrimination  to  link  HIV 
with  a  certain  marginalized  popula- 
tion? It's  taken  decades  to  dismantle 
the  idea  of  HIV/AIDS  as  a  disease  ex- 
clusive to  homosexuals,  and  to  hecu- 
the  opposite  from  Canada's  most  im- 


1  thought  Juno  was  one  of  the 
year's  best  films,  with  a  clever 
screenplay  and  great  performances 
from  Allison  Janney  and  Ellen  Page. 
Normally  I'm  not  a  fan  of  Miss  Page, 
but  I  have  to  admit  that  I  think  she 
did  a  great  job. 

I  thought  it  was  a  great  combina- 
tion of  warm  humour,  sarcastic  wit, 
and  heavy  issues,  though  it  does 
present  teen  pregnancy  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  seem  a  little  more  pleasant 
than  it  is.  Also,  1  suppose  the  indie 
banter  is  a  little  tiring,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  film,  but  it 
slowly  becomes  less  prominently 
annoying. 

Tarah 
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portant  health  institution  seems  to  be 
a  huge  step  backwards. 

The  good  news  is  that  these  regu- 
lations are  not  blanket  interdictions 
against  homosexuals.  Gay  women  are 
considered  safe  donors,  as  are  any 
homosexual  men  who  are  not  sexu- 
ally active.  Gay  men  who  are  mostly 
monogamous,  and  whose  partners 
have  no  communicable  diseases,  will 
also  be  allowed  to  donate. 

Although  these  regulations  are 
troubling,  they  probably  say  more 
about  the  worryingly  high  rates  of 
HIV  among  Canada's  gay  men  than 
they  do  about  homophobic  attitudes 
among  our  health  professionals.  The 
reality  is  that  HIV  infections  continue 
to  grow  at  a  startling  pace  among  gay 
men,  and  it's  this  problem  that  our 
health  system  and  gay  activists  alike 
should  be  desperately  trying  to  tack- 
le. We  should  be  trying  to  keep  gay 
Canadian  men  alive  for  longer,  rather 
than  arguing  over  what  to  do  with 
their  organs  once  they're  dead. 


Cam  Vidler 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


Toronto's  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  its  poor  are  getting  poorer — 
such  are  the  findings  of  a  study  on 
the  city's  economic  divide  done 
by  U  of  T's  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Community  Studies.  Since  1971, 
rich  neighbourhoods  have  seen 
average  incomes  rise,  while  36  per 
cent  of  Toronto's  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods have  seen  them  fall  by 
34  per  cent. 

The  culprits?  "Changes  in  the 
economy,  in  the  nature  of  employ- 
ment (more  part-time  and  tempo- 
rary jobs),  and  in  government  tax- 
es and  income  transfers,"  says  the 
report.  This  criticism  sounds  like 
the  typical  indictment  of  capital- 
ist economics  for  leaving  employ- 
ment up  to  the  market  and  cutting 
social  programs,  while  lowering 
taxes  for  the  rich. 

Before  we  go  and  lead  the  pro- 
letariat into  revolution,  remem- 
ber that  there  is  little  evidence 
that  this  polarization  is  caused  by 
structural  inequality  or  a  lack  of 
upward  mobility  among  the  gen- 
eral populace.  It  is  far  more  likely  a 
reflection  of  Toronto's  role  as  a  top 
destination  for  new  immigrants. 

The  first  problem  with  the  re- 
port's argument  is  that  the  study 
focuses  on  the  average  income 
trends  of  Toronto  neighbour- 
hoods, not  of  individuals.  When 
it  comes  to  poverty,  we  should 
care  about  the  plight  of  people, 
not  of  arbitrary  geographic  areas. 
That  said,  the  fact  that  average  in- 
come in  a  certain  area  went  down 
doesn't  say  anything  about  per- 
sonal welfare.  Upon  closer  inspec- 
tion, there's  actually  nothing  in  the 
study  to  back  the  claim  that  poor 
individuals  have  gotten  poorer. 

For  example,  picture  a  neigh- 
bourhood that  initially  contains 
a  mix  of  high  and  low  income 
residents.  Now,  let's  say  that  the 
richer  residents  move  away  and 
an  influx  of  residents  with  lower 
incomes  arrive.  Statistically,  av- 
erage income  drops.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  that  individuals  in 


the  neighbourhood  are  getting 
any  poorer.  In  fact,  who's  to  say 
they  didn't  get  richer?  It's  entirely 
possible  that  those  who  stayed  in 
the  neighbourhood  saw  their  in- 
comes rise,  while  newcomers  im- 
proved their  situation  relative  to 
their  place  of  origin. 

Since  Toronto  is  the  primary 
destination  for  new  immigrants, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
this  is  what's  happening.  It's  no 
coincidence  that  the  neighbour- 
hoods classified  as  poor  also  have 
the  highest  concentration  of  immi- 
grants. Of  the  population  in  these 
areas,  62  per  cent  is  foreign-born 
and  42  per  cent  arrived  in  Canada 
only  after  1981.  In  1971,  native- 
born  Canadians  were  the  predom- 
inant group. 

Recent  immigrants  face  high 
language  barriers,  and  are  often 
disconnected  from  the  social  net- 
works necessary  to  find  high-pay- 
ing employment.  This  makes  their 
labour  market  incomes  lower  than 
the  average  Canadian.  Newcomers 
are  also  typically  concentrated  in 
the  same  neighbourhoods,  due  to 
the  presence  of  shared  languages 
and  familiar  cultural  products  like 
food  and  entertainment.  It  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  if  av- 
erage incomes  in  these  localities 
stayed  constant  over  the  period 
studied  in  the  report. 

The  good  news  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  2003  Statistics  Canada 
study,  "initial  [immigrant]  settle- 
ment is  in  disadvantaged  im- 
migrant enclaves  from  which 
longer-term,  more  successful  mi- 
grants subsequently  exit  as  they 
purchase  homes  in  more  affluent 
neighbourhoods."  But  as  these  es- 
tablished immigrants  move  away 
and  are  replaced  by  more  recent 
arrivals,  neighbourhood  average 
incomes,  of  course,  drop — rein- 
forcing the  illusion  of  the  poor 
getting  poorer. 

Beneath  this  bleak  tale  of  neigh- 
bourhood inequality  is  a  serious 
success  story.  Over  the  past  few 
decades,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  from  less  fortunate  plac- 
es around  the  world  came  to  To- 


ronto in  search  of  a  better  future. 
Migration  significantly  improved 
their  opportunity  and  standard 
of  living.  As  they  settled  in,  their 
incomes  rose  and  many  moved 
out  of  ethnic  ghettoes,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  group  of  people 
looking  to  do  the  same  thing. 

There  is  an  inevitable  trade-off 
here.  We  can't  accommodate  a 
massive  influx  of  new  immigrants 
and  expect  our  demographics  to 
remain  constant.  Torontonians 
have  shown  that  they  believe  in 
the  right  of  people  to  come  here 
in  search  of  a  better  life,  but  this 
makes  our  city's  neighbourhoods 
less  economically  similar,  as 
waves  of  newcomers  slowly  ad- 
just to  life  in  Canada.  In  the  end, 
we  need  to  stop  focusing  so  much 
on  income  equality  and  ask  a  fun- 
damental question:  are  the  living 
standards  of  individuals  rising 
over  their  lifespan?  If  the  answer 
is  yes,  we  should  be  proud. 


From  Januarv'  1 4-28,  2008,  The  Scarborough  Campus  Students  Un- 
ion (SCSU)  is  currently  accepting  nominations  lor  the  positions  of: 
-President  &  CEO  -VP  Academics 

-VP  Externa]  -VP  Students  and  Equity 


Elections  for  the  above  positions  will  be  held  from  10pm-7pm  on 
I-ebruarv-  13  and  14,  2008.  All  U  I  SC  students  are  encouraged  to 
bring  their  T-Card  to  the  voting  station  in  the  Student  Centre  to 

vote. 

Applications  are  also  being  accepted  from  Januaiy  14-Februar>-  4, 
2008  for  the  positions  of: 

-VP  Campus  Life  -VP  Human  Resources 

-VP  Operations 

Nomination  and  application  packages  with  job  descriptions,  can  be 

picked  up  from  the  Elections  Office  in  SL-224  or  on  the  SCSU 
Elections  Website  at  www.scsu.ca/elections.  For  fuither  information 
please  email  the  Chief  Returning  Officer,  Dawn  Cattapan,  at 
elections@scsu.ca. 
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//  HOT  BUZZ:  BANDS  MAKING  IT  BIG  IN  2008 


Perspectives  from 
Persepolis 

Writer  and  director  Marjane  Satrapi  talks  about  her  Middle  Eastern 
animated  feature  that's  making  waves  around  the  world 


Based  on  two  graphic  novels  by  Marjane  Satrapi,  the  animated  feature  Persepolis \s  based  on  her  own  adolescence  in  a  war-torn  and 
increasingly  oppressive  Iran. 


Will  Sloan 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Fearing  social  suicide,  1  very  seldom 
use  the  word  "nifty."  Yet  when  faced 
with  the  task  of  describing  the  ani- 
mation style  of  Persepolis,  it  seems 
like  the  only  word  that  will  do.  The 
characters  are  drawn  in  a  stylishly 
minimal  black-and-white  and  move 
in  a  herky-jerky  way  that  is  defiantly 

2-  D  in  a  Pixar-dominated  animation 
marketplace.  When  characters  move, 
they  often  look  like  paper  puppets — 
one  part  of  the  body  will  be  flailing 
while  the  rest  remains  absolutely 
stationary.  In  the  rare  instances  when 

3-  D  is  used,  it  is  employed  in  a  way 
that  simulates  a  pop-up  book.  It  looks 
like  one  of  those  Robert  Smigel  car- 
toons irom  Saturday  Nigtit  Live  filtered 
through  German  Expressionism. 

Persepolis  is  based  on  two  graphic 
novels  by  Marjane  Satrapi  about  her 
own  adolescence  in  a  war-torn  and 
increasingly  oppressive  Iran,  and  her 
subsequent  tumultuous,  soul-search- 
ing journey  through  Europe.  The  books 
and  the  film  are  also  a  pretty  effective 
history  lesson,  summarizing  years  of 
Iranian  war  and  revolution.  Despite  the 
difficult  subject  matter,  both  the  graph- 
ic novels  and  the  film  are  surprisingly 
whimsical  and  occasionally  touching, 
and  they  have  the  same  sort  of  irrev- 
erent humour  one  might  find  a  comic 
written  by  a  kid  during  class. 

Unlike  most  literary  adaptations,  the 
Persepolis  movie  is  co-written  and  co- 
directed  by  the  original  author.  "I  never 
wanted  to  make  a  movie,  and  I  always 
thought  that  was  a  very  bad  idea  to 
make  a  movie  out  of  the  comics,"  said 
Satrapi  in  a  phone  interview.  "I  had  the 
possibility  to  make  exactly  the  movie 
I  wanted  without  making  any  compro- 


FILM  REVIEW 


Persepolis 

Directed  by  Vincent  Pamnnaud 
and  IVIaijane  Satrapi 

Starring  Cfiiara  Mastroianni, 
Catherine  Deneuve 


Rating:  VVVV\ 


mise,  and  as  an  artist  it  doesn't  happen 
every  day  when  people  tell  you,  'Oh 
you  can  do  whatever  you  want' — it  was 
really  an  intellectual  and  artistic  chal- 
lenge for  me." 

The  challenge  of  the  Persepolis  mov- 
ie was  to  take  two  rambling,  tangential 
graphic  novels  and  turn  them  into  a 
relatively  conventional  95-minute  mov- 
ie while  still  maintaining  their  spirit. 
"When  1  made  the  book,  the  story  is 
linear:  it  starts  at  one  point,  it  finishes 
at  one  point,  and  1  had  all  the  space  to 
express  whatever  I  wanted.  When  you 
a  one-and-a-half  hour  movie  of  course 
you  cannot  put  everything,  otherwise 
you'll  find  yourself  with  five  movies  in 
one,  which  is  a  complete  disaster. 

"It  was  really  a  book  that  1  made  to 
give  another  point  of  view  to  the  world. 
I  didn't  Wcuit  the  movie  to  become  a 
political  or  a  historical  or  a  sociologi- 
cal statement,  and  I  thought  to  make 
it  universal  it  would  be  much  better  to 
concentrate  on  the  story  of  one  person, 
a  very  individualistic  [structure]  and 
humanistic  point-of-view.  And  just  to 
show  how  it  is  CIS  a  human  being  when 
you  are  in  a  place  and  how  [cultural 
norms]  become  so  much  bigger  than 
you  as  an  individuail  cmd  pressed  down. 


And  how  do  you  leave?  How  do  you 
grow  up?  I  thought  that  was  an  interest- 
ing angle." 

Persepolis  has  received  almost  unan- 
imous critical  and  popular  acclaim.  It 
has  been  selected  as  France's  official 
entry  for  the  Best  Foreign  Film  Oscar, 
beating  out  much-hyped  candidates 
like  La  Vie  en  Rose  and  Tfie  Diving 
Bell  and  the  Butterfly,  and  at  last  May's 
Cannes  Film  Festival  it  won  the  Jury 
Prize.  "The  Cannes  festival  is  like  the 
day  of  your  wedding,"  said  Satrapi.  "Ev- 
erybody enjoys  it  except  you." 

But  the  film's  North  American  re- 
lease is  especially  notable  for  coincid- 
ing with  an  unprecedented  level  of 
negative  American  media  coverage 
about  Iran.  Considering  the  increas- 
ing tendency  to  label  Iran,  rather  sim- 
plistically,  as  part  of  an  "Axis  of  Evil," 
Satrapi's  human  story  is  particularly 
valuable. 

"It  is  important  that  people  don't  for- 
get that  the  government  is  one  thing, 
and  the  people  are  another,"  says  Sa- 
trapi. "I  mean,  even  me,  when  I  came 
to  America  for  the  first  time,  1  missed 
[the  fact]  that  American  government 
and  American  people  are  not  the  same 
until  1  saw  them,  and  I  saw  how  people 
were. .  .and  American  people  are  often 
not  George  Bush,  thank  God!" 

"But  most  of  the  time  people  forget 
that,  because  every  day  200  people 
die  in  Iraq,  but  nobody  cares  about  it. 
They  talk  about  it  like  it's  a  dog  dying. 
They  have  forgotten  that  those  people 
[Iraqis]  are  just  people  like  them,  they 
have  family  and  friends  and  hope  and 
love,  but  they  are  reduced  to  some  kind 
of  abstract  notion — 'Axis  of  Evil.'  So  it's 
very  important  that  we  put  the  human 
being  at  the  centre  of  interest.  It's  so 
obvious  what  I'm  saying,  but  I  feel  that 
it  can  never  be  repeated  enough." 


THE  TEENAGERS- 

This  pervy,  pop  trio  of  Pari- 
sian hipsters  made  this  list 
last  year,  and  after  365  days 
of  playing  footsie  and  look- 
ing deep  into  the  eyes  of 
mainstream  success,  these 
fresh-faced  indie  swingers  are 
preparing  to  pony  up  and  do 
the  deed  big  time.  Combin- 
ing electro  synths  and  drum 
sounds  with  tried-and-true, 
semi-ironic  pop-rock  riffage, 
the  Teenagers  resist  a  con- 
ventional label,  although  they 
tend  to  tour  with  the  likes  of  Crystal  Castles,  Klaxons,  and  These  New  Puri- 
tans. Propelled  in  equal  parts  by  their  catchy  tongue-in-cheek  lyrics  (these 
tend  to  either  graphically  recount  drunken  sexcapades  or  reference  hilarious 
pop-culture  "icons"  like  poor  Jared  Leto  and  Shannen  Doherty)  and  by  their 
signature  remixes  for  buzz  bands  GoodBooks,  Lo-Fi  FNK,  and  Black  Ghosts, 
the  Teenagers  seem  poised  for  big  things.  While  2007  saw  Michael,  Dorion, 
and  Quentin  drop  a  few  tracks  on  limited-edition  import  7"  vinyls,  2008  will 
see  the  Teens'  first  North  American  single,  "Fuck  Nicole,"  land  Jan.  18  cour- 
tesy of  Montreal's  Summer  Lovers  Unlimited  label.  Following  in  March  will 
be  the  climactic  release  of  their  first  full-length  LP,  Reality  Cfieck,  which  will 
catalogue  glossier  versions  of  staple  singles  "Homecoming,"  "Starlett  Jo- 
hansson," and  "Sunset  Beach,"  alongside  brand  new  hits-in-waiting  "Streets 
of  Paris,"  "Love  No,"  and  "French  Kiss."  An  exclusive  North  American  EP,  Tfie 
World's  Not  Fair,  will  also  be  available  in  March  on  Summer  Lovers.  Watch 
for  the  Teenagers  to  make  their  Toronto  debut  as  part  of  their  first  North 
American  tour  Jan.  27  at  The  Social.— JORDAN  BIMM 

vmv/.myspace.com/theteenagers 

THE  COAST  -  If  The  Coast's  rising  fortunes  are  any  indication,  2008 
should  be  a  breakout  year  for  this  brit-influenced  Toronto  quartet.  (OK,  full 
disclosure:  singer  Ben  Spurr  is  also  one  of  Tfie  Varsity's  comment  editors, 
but  read  on  and  you'll  understand  how  we  just  wouldn't  be  doing  our  job 
if  we  didn't  tell  you  about  these  dudes!)  After  having  their  twinkling  tune 
"All  Farewells"  featured  in  an  episode  of  MTV's  Newport  Harbor,  the  Coast 
have  recently  inked  record  deals  in  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  and  will  soon  be  on 
tour  with  Tokyo  Police  Club.  In  March  they'll  be  releasing  their  debut  LP  and 
playing  multiple  engagements  at  Austin,  Texas's  South  by  Southwest  music 
festival.  Catch  up  with  The  Coast  at  their  next  Toronto  show  Jan.  26  at  the  El 
Mocambo  opening  for  New  York's  Ra  Ra  Riot. — ^JB 

v/ww.myspace.com/thecoastmusic 

VAMPIRE  WEEKEND  -  The  New  York  City  hype  machine  has  set  its 
sights  firmly  upon  Vampire  Weekend,  whose  combination  of  Afrobeat  and 
classical  influences  produces  a  breezy  type  of  indie  rock  (playfully  dubbed 
"Yacht  Rock"  by  some  scribes)  that  has  gotten  the  blogs  buzzing  and  left 
ears  perfectly  intact.  They've  already  begun  an  extensive  touring  schedule, 
and  2008  promises  more  of  the  same,  with  a  spring  North  American  tour 
already  mapped  out.  Their  self-titled  debut  is  set  for  release  Jan.  29  on  the 
red-hot  XL  Recordings,  allowing  critics  everywhere  to  prepare  four-star  rat- 
ings for  rapid  deployment. — ROB  DUFFY 

www.myspace.com/vamplreweekend 

FOALS  -  While  landing  the  cover  spot  on  NME's  New  Noise  2008  issue 
doesn't  necessarily  guarantee  fame  or  fortune,  it's  certainly  a  good  sign.  A 
five-piece  out  of  Oxford,  Foals  combine  math  rock  with  electro-pop  to  form  a 
catchy,  reverb-washed  wall  of  sound.  With  their  debut  full-length  Anf/dofes, 
due  sometime  in  March,  Foals  are  set  to  become  the  flag-bearers  for  the  next 
wave  of  dance  rock  to  hit  North  American  shores.  Their  recent  MySpace 
blog  claims:  "We're  going  to  take  all  them  motherfuckers  down  and  we're  go- 
ing to  destroy  everything  and  everyone  including  probably  ourselves."  It's  a 
cheeky  assertion,  Of  course,  but  it  remains  a  distinct  possibility. — RD 

www.myspace.com/foals 


Visit  wvm.tlievarsjty.ca  to  hear  our  podcast  featuring  music 
by  these  four  artists  m 
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Mouthing  off 


Audience  gets  lost  on  the  farm  in  Tarragon's 
latest  iiberCanadian  offering 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


The  prospect  of  Maureen  Hunter's  lat- 
est, Wild  Mouth,  had  me  gritting  my 
teeth  before  the  curtain  even  went  up: 
another  Canadian  farm  drama  featur- 
ing prairie  winds  and  thick  skins.  It 
proved  to  be  more  than  that,  although 
it  took  its  time. 

Wild  Mouth  is  set  in  Saskatchewan, 
1917,  bringing  together  hardworking 
British  ex-pats  the  Reids  and  the  visit- 
ing Anna  McGrath  (Sarah  Orenstein) — 
sister  of  Reid  paterfamilias,  Logan  (Ian 
D.  Clark).  The  plot  follows  Anna  as  she 
tries  to  cope  with  the  loss  of  her  teenage 
son  to  the  killing  fields  abroad — coping 
being  a  relative  term.  Anna's  presence 
stirs  up  much  more  than  she  intended 
as  she  tries  to  provoke  the  inert  Reids 
(who  have  also  recently  lost  a  son  in 
France)  to  some  level  of  emotional 
awareness.  There's  also  swarthy  Ukrai- 
nian farmhand  Bohdan  (Oliver  Becker), 
whose  presence  creates  so  much  sexual 
and  emotional  tension  in  the  household 
that  he  and  Anna's  mutucd  contempt 
that  scars  them  irrevocably. 


FILM  REVIEW 


Wild  Mouth 


Directed  by  R.H.  Thomson 


Starring  Saraii  Orenstein, 
Ian  D.  Clark,  Oliver  Becker 


Sarah  Orenstein,  Ian  D.  Clark,  Brenda  Robins  (standing),  Simon  Rainville,  Sarah  Allen,  and  David  Fox  star  in  Wild  Mouth,  currently  on 
stage  at  the  Tarragon  Theatre.  Despite  being  well-written,  this  production  comes  out  uneven  due  to  poor  directorial  choices. 


Rating:  VVV^ 


Although  the  setup  is  promising, 
Anna's  "wild  mouth"  isn't  all  that  wild, 
and  the  conflict  surrounding  the  idea 
of  repression  versus  expression  travels 
in  frustrating  circles — the  only  marked 
difference  is  whatever  farm  chore 
happens  to  be  completed  at  the  time. 
Speaking  of  the  farm,  much  of  the  ac- 
tion surrounds  everyday  activities  like 
the  eating  of  dinner,  chicken-plucking, 
and  pig-slaughtering.  Why?  Perhaps  it's 
to  show  how  repetitive  things  are  on  the 
prairie,  how  predictable  and  inescap- 
able the  daily  banalities  are  that  lead  to 
conflict  and  violence  on  any  scale. 


A  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  act 
one  veers  dangerously  toward  Carrie 
territory,  and  a  climactic  scene  near 
the  end  of  the  second  fares  much 
worse  thanks  to  R.H.  Thomson's  con- 
fusing and  ineffective  staging.  Thom- 
son, perhaps  unsure  of  how  to  make 
use  of  Yannik  Larivee's  beautiful,  if 
not  unusual  set,  stages  much  of  the 
play  crammed  into  corners,  failing 
to  use  the  dynamic  space  afforded 
to  him.  Constructed  out  of  precisely 
cut  wood  planks,  the  design  con- 
sists of  a  box  within  a  box,  creating 
a  forced  perspective  that  focused 
eyes  on  two  converging  spots.  As  my 
companion  pointed  out  post-show, 
the  whole  thing  resembled  the  inside 
of  an  antique  camera — much  like 


the  one  that  Anna  uses  throughout 
the  action  to  capture  the  bleak  land- 
scape around  her. 

Despite  the  elegance  of  Hunter's 
writing,  Wild  Mouth  could  have  ben- 
efited from  a  good  nip/tuck.  Certain 
characters  border  on  redundant — like 
the  two  Reid  children,  Claire  and  Ja- 
mie, who  fail  to  do  much  more  than 
watch  the  action  happening  around 
them  as  if  they  were  at  a  ping-pong 
match.  David  Fox  was  made  to  play 
Aloysius,  and  he  does  it  with  great 
sensitivity,  but  both  his  character  as 
well  as  Brenda  Robins'  Roberta  Reid 
needs  more  attention  to  detail  written 
into  their  characters.  As  they  stand, 
they're  not  much  more  than  devices 
to  the  plot — and  what  Wild  Mouth  re- 


quires is  sharper  characterization  to 
make  that  wildness  hit  the  prairie  air. 

Wild  Mouth  has  powerful  moments, 
posing  interesting  questions  about 
war,  family,  desire,  and  inequality  be- 
tween immigrants,  but  it  falls  into  the 
trap  that  many  distinctly  Canadian 
plays  suffer  from:  a  dull  sobriety  that 
squeezes  any  vigour  from  a  subject 
(farm  livin'  and  war-hatin'),  tend- 
ing towards  talking  head  syndrome 
straight  from  the  get-go.  And  it  should 
be  added;  the  utterly  cheesy  final  im- 
age of  Aloysius  playing  a  mournful 
tune  on  the  violin  would  have  had  a 
lot  more  kick  had  Fox  actually  moved 
the  bow  across  the  strings.  Or  better 
yet,  kept  him  offstage,  leaving  some- 
thing to  the  imagination. 


Hopped  on  Pop!  Guild  guilty  of 

By  Chandler  Levack  gUttiUg  GlobcS? 

Hit  me  witli  a  re-up,  yo:  Why  I'm  addicted  to  The  Wire    with  the  Golden  Globes  cancelled  due  to  the  ongoing 

writers'  strike,  all  eyes  are  on  the  Oscars 


Ever  since  1  finished  my  last  exam,  1  have 
spent  the  majority  of  my  time  huddled 
in  my  room,  elaborately  consumed  with 
the  affairs  of  a  mid-level  narcotics  depart- 
ment in  downtown  Baltimore.  I  relate  to  these 
people,  1  feel  their  world.  1  spent  a  lot  of  time 
considering  how  one  can  legally  report  an  af- 
fidavit for  a  kilo  of  heroin,  empathizing  with 
the  owner  of  a  strip  club  who  wants  out  of  the 
game,  and  crushing  on  a  divorced  Irish  de- 
tective who  allows  his  two  sons  to  track  the 
moves  of  a  wanted  drug  mule.  I'm  addicted  to 
The  Wire,  and  it's  not  gonna  stop  now. 

A  friend  warned  me  the  other  day  that  if 
1  want  to  take  this  cultural  criticism  thing 
seriously  I  have  two  options — either  I  have 
to  write  about  subjects  so  uncool  that  my 
witticisms  make  them  relevant  again  (stay 
tuned  for  an  in-depth  discussion  of  Caroline 
and  the  City),  or  actually  break  trends  (y'all 
wanna  hear  my  take  on  Bats  For  Lashes? 
Deerhunter?  Are  these  bands  already  over?), 
but  The  Wire  is  a  show  that  crawls  under 
your  skin  like  termites.  Nobody  is  glamor- 
ous— these  people  have  mouth  sores,  semi- 
tragic  haircuts  and  drink  Yuengling  while 
driving  to  their  AA  sponsors.  They  have  se- 
verely unfulfilling  relationships  and  bad  sex 
that  leaves  neither  partner  satisfied.  At  least 
half  the  show  is  set  in  low-rise  projects,  a 
series  of  ugly  brick  buildings  where  protago- 


nists lounge  on  the  remains  of  a  red  velour 
sofa  and  plot  drug  deals.  Preteens  shoot  up 
heroin.  And  the  scariest  part:  the  authentic 
Maryland  accents. 

It's  the  ambitious  scope  of  The  Wire  that 
makes  it  the  most  important  show  on  televi- 
sion today.  Creator  David  Simon  spent  years 
before  a  writing  stint  on  Homicide:  Life  On  The 
Street,  reporting  on  crime  in  the  most  brutal 
of  Baltimore's  projects,  capturing  a  system  ri- 
fled with  inequality,  tragedy,  and  lofty  ideals. 
Seasons  one  through  four  took  viewers  into 
places  never  before  seen  on  television — back 
rooms  of  drug  deals,  limousines  of  corrupt 
politicians,  a  reinvented  ghetto  christened 
"Hampsterdam"  by  the  gangsters  who  buy 
crack  from  minors  in  front  of  flummoxed  of- 
ficials. A  city  of  interwoven  institutions  and 
social  politics,  Simon  encapsulates  all  of 
Baltimore's  inner  workings  into  brilliant  char- 
acterization. With  humour,  grace,  and  often- 
poetic  cinematography  (Season  Two  is  set  on 
the  working  class  loading  docks,  all  sky  and 
sea  and  muttering,  Polish  union  men),  a  city 
is  more  than  bricks  and  buildings  and  slabs 
of  concrete.  It's  the  individuals  that  matter, 
compromised  and  ambitious,  lonely,  and  dev- 
astated by  loss. 

In  a  genre  of  television  that  has  typified  the 
hard-edged  cop  with  a  heart  of  gold.  The  Wire 
shows  them  pummeling  thugs  simply  because 
they  can.  Omar  Little,  the  show's  titular  char- 
acter, is  a  homosexual  gangster  brandished 
with  a  six-inch  scar  and  a  double-barreled 
shotgun  that  speaks  his  truth  consistently. 
Take  my  favourite  scene  from  season  one,  as 
D'Angelo  Barksdale  (a  tragic  protagonist  of 
Shakespearean  proportions)  schools  his  ju- 
venile delinquent  co-workers  on  the  game  of 
chess.  Examining  the  roles  of  the  king,  rooks, 
and  pawns,  we  see  a  system  at  play.  For  ev- 
eryone working  in  The  Wire,  all  they  can  do  is 
play  the  game  the  way  they  were  taught,  and 
make  their  move,  one  step  at  a  time. 


Will  Sloan 

VARSITY  STAFF 


If  you're  like  me,  your  entire  life  revolves  around 
the  annual  Academy  Awards.  (Then  again,  if 
you're  like  me,  you're  probably  also  very,  very 
alone,  but  that's  beside  the  point.)  Oscar  ob- 
session usually  starts  around  September  with 
the  Toronto  International  Film  Festival,  when  I 
spend  endless  hours  ignoring  loved  ones  in  fa- 
vour of  reading  reviews  of  whatever  four-hour 
Ang  Lee  movie  is  premiering  that  day.  The  next 
five  months  until  the  Academy  reveals  its  award 
winners  are  like  hot,  sweaty  foreplay  for  any  true 
Oscar  junkie — the  sweet  caress  of  the  "For  Your 
Consideration"  ads,  the  sensuous  lubrication  of 
the  box  office  reports,  the  gentle  thrusting  of 
the  early  award  shows  (Golden  Globes,  People's 
Choice  Awards,  Independent  Spirit  Awards),  all 
leading  up  to  a  vaguely  unsatisfying  and  all-too- 
premature  Oscar  telecast.  It's  a  yearly  ritual  that 
gives  my  life  meaning. 

But  this  year,  the  Oscars  are  in  jeopardy.  As 
you've  probably  heard,  the  Writer's  Guild  of 
America  is  striking  because  of  a  dispute  with 
the  Producer's  Guild  over  residual  payments  for 
sales  of  movies  and  TV  shows  over  online  ven- 
ues like  Itunes.  The  writers  believe  they  should 
receive  2.5  per  cent  of  online  revenue  in  residu- 
als. By  contrast,  the  producers  believe  the  writ- 
ers should  receive  zero  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike,  no  Writer's  Guild  mem- 
bers are  allowed  to  write  new  movie  and  TV 
scripts  until  the  issue  is  resolved.  Furthermore, 
anyone  who  appears  on  a  show  that  is  being 
produced  in  violation  of  strike  guidelines  is  per- 
ceived as  not  supporting  the  writers'  cause,  and 
can  rightly  be  considered  a  traitor  As  a  result, 
virtually  no  important  people  will  cross  a  picket 
line.  This  is  why  Leno's  guest  the  other  night  was 
some  guy  from  the  L.A.  zoo  and  Conan's  guest 
was  Bob  Saget. 


Awards  ceremonies  are  similarly  affected,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  cancellation  of  the  Gold- 
en Globe  Awards.  Oh  yes,  that  beloved  present- 
ers' banter  is,  in  fact,  written  by  a  professional, 
and  unless  the  award  show  received  special 
permission  from  the  Writer's  Guild,  no  big  stars 
will  cross  the  picket  line.  Even  if  they  did,  what 
would  they  say?  Since  we  all  know  the  main  ap- 
peal of  the  Golden  Globes  is  the  outside  chance 
of  seeing  a  celebrity  drunk,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  cancel  it. 

For  any  hard-core  award  show  fan,  this  is  bad 
news.  As  Dick  Clark  says,  the  Globes  are  "the  par- 
ty of  the  year,"  and  if  Dick  Clark  says  it,  it  must  be 
true.  Who  can  forget  all  those  wacky  and  won- 
derful memories  from  past  Globes  ceremonies? 
Like  that  time  when. .  .uh. .  .well,  actually,  the  only 
really  wacky  moment  1  can  think  of  is  when  Pia 
Zadora  won,  and  that  was  before  I  was  born,  but 
the  point  remains:  we'll  surely  be  missing  out  on 
some  wonderful  memories.  Another  unfortunate 
result  of  the  cancellation  is  that  Steven  Spielberg, 
this  year's  lifetime  achievement  winner,  will  have 
to  wait  until  2009  to  collect  his  trophy.  Poor  guy.  I 
hope  he  catches  a  break  someday. 

With  the  Globes  cancelled,  all  eyes  are  now 
on  Oscar  If  1  may  illustrate  this  situation  using 
a  metaphor  in  the  form  of  the  1996  movie  Execu- 
tive Decision,  the  Globes  are  like  Steven  Seagal  to 
the  Oscars'  Kurt  Russell:  if  Seagal  dies  early  on, 
then  Russell  can  no  longer  be  considered  safe. 
Okay,  terrible  example,  but  you  get  the  idea. 

If  the  writers  and  the  producers  don't  come  to 
an  agreement  soon,  the  Oscars  will  probably  be 
cancelled.  And  with  no  Oscar-cast  to  watch,  my 
life  will  lose  all  meaning,  and  I  might  be  forced 
to  go  outside,  read  a  book,  or  even  interact  with 
other  people,  and  nobody  wants  that.  So  if  any- 
one from  the  Producer's  Guild  is  reading  this,  I 
beg  of  you:  if  you  don't  care  about  fairness,  hon- 
esty, accountability,  and  creativity. .  .could  you  at 
least  care  about  me? 
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//SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Don't  Shoot  the  MESSENGER 

Next  week,  a  NASA  probe  will  pass 
by  Mercury  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  the  relatively  small  planet. 
Launched  in  2004,  the  MESSENGER 
spacecraft  will  hover  approximately 
200  kilometres  from  the  planet's 
surface,  the  first  in  33  years  to  do  so. 
NASA  scientists  are  keeping  an  open 
mind  about  the  planet,  expecting 
some  surprises.  "You  know  that  we 
can't  get  cocky  about  this  and  say, 
'Oh,  it's  going  to  look  like  this."  Every 
solar  system  body  looks  very  differ- 
ent from  every  other  solar  system 
body,"  said  Faith  Vilas,  one  of  the 
mission's  scientists.  During  its  ini- 
tial fly-by  next  week,  MESSENGER, 
which  stands  for  MErcury  Surface, 
Space  ENvironment,  GEochemistry 
and  Ranging,  will  take  measure- 
ments and  capture  more  than  1200 
photographs.  "Mercury  really  has 
been  long  ignored — too  long,"  said 
James  Green,  NASA's  planetary  sci- 
ence chief.  "With  MESSENGER,  we 
believe  that  many  of  Mercury's  se- 
crets will  now  be  revealed."  MES- 
SENGER is  expected  to  be  closest  to 
Mercury  on  Monday,  Jan.  14  at  2:04 
p.m.  EST. 

Source:  NASA  News  Release 

Ants  and  acacia  trees:  the 
original  odd  couple 

African  acacia  trees  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  a  species  of  biting 
ant.  In  return,  these  ants  provide 
protection  for  the  trees  by  harass- 
ing animals  that  are  after  the  trees' 
leaves.  But  what  would  happen  if 
there  were  no  animals  preying  on 
the  acacia's  leaves?  To  find  out,  Todd 
Palmer,  an  assistant  professor  of  zo- 
ology at  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  his  colleagues  fenced  off  certain 
African  acacia  trees  and  left  them 
that  way  for  10  years.  When  they  re- 
turned, the  fenced-in  trees  were  un- 
healthy and  had  grown  slower  than 
their  unfenced  neighbours.  The  ail- 
ing trees  no  longer  needed  the  ants 
for  defence,  and  had  stopped  tak- 
ing care  of  them.  Some  of  the  ants 
turned  on  the  trees,  while  others 
were  replaced  by  insects  that  made 
holes  in  the  bark.  "Over  the  course 
of  only  10  years,  we  found  that  when 
mammals  could  not  eat  plants,  the 
plants  began  to  have  less  use  for  the 
ants,  and  therefore  began  to  reduce 
their  'payments'  to  the  ants,  in  the 
form  of  nectar,"  said  Palmer.  The 
fenced-in  trees  produced  a  smaller 
quantity  of  nectar  and  had  fewer 
swollen  thorns,  which  function  as 
dwellings  for  the  biting  ants.  This 
angered  the  ants  and  surprised  the 
researchers.  "If  you  had  asked  me  10 
years  ago  'what  would  happen  if  you 
took  large  mammals  out  of  the  sys- 
tem,' I  would  have  answered  'I'll  bet 
the  trees  would  be  really  happy!'" 
said  Palmer. 

Source:  University  of  Florida  News 

Why  butterflies  don't  need 
maps 

Each  winter,  monarch  butterflies 
migrate  from  Canada  to  nesting 
grounds  in  Mexico.  Scientists  be- 
lieve they  have  discovered  how 
these  delicate  insects,  with  brains 
no  bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin, 
navigate  their  long  journey  south. 
Neurobiologist  Steven  Reppert  and 
colleagues  discovered  that  the  but- 
terflies generate  an  internal  com- 
pass by  using  their  biological  clock 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun.  The  re- 
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Posing  a  hypothesis 

Ask  The  Varsity  a  question  about  science  and  we'll  give  you  a  straight  answer 


Q:  Why  is  studying 
climate  change 
important? 


Slavash  Ganjbakhsh 


In  order  to  under- 
stand why  science 
is  necessary,  one 
needs   to  under- 
stand the  history 
of  humanity  and 
the  universe  we 
inhabit. 

In     the  be- 
ginning, dust 
clouds  existed 
in   a  vast  cos- 
mic ocean.  This 
dust  occasionally 
condensed  and 
formed  stars  and 
planets.  After  mil- 
lions   and  millions 
of  years,   some  ex- 
ploded. They  died,  but 
not    wastefully:  atoms 
fundamental  to  life  were 
formed  in  these  high-energy 
explosions,  including  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  sulfur.  The  clouds 
resulting  from  millions  of  similar 
explosions  all  over  the  universe  con- 
densed again,  forming  other  stars  emd 
planets.  The  sun  was  created  out  of  this  mate- 
rial along  with  our  little  blue  planet.  Earth. 

If  we  wanted  to  fit  all  of  these  events  in  a  calendar  year 
with  Jan.  1  representing  the  first  dust  cloud  appearing  in  the  cosmos 
and  11:59:59  p.m.,  Dec.  31  representing  the  present,  the  formation  of 
the  earth  would  occur  in  mid-August.  Life  soon  emerged,  its  origins  un- 
known. At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  first  multi-cellular  organisms 
appeared.  On  Dec.  17,  the  first  vertebrates  emerged,  and  the  first  dino- 
saurs appeared  on  Dec.  24,  just  in  time  for  Christmas.  They  lived  for  six 
days  of  our  hypothetical  calendar.  The  first  humans  arrived  on  Decem- 
ber 31  at  9:24  p.m.  In  the  grand  scheme  of  things,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
built  their  great  pyramids  at  11:59:50  p.m.,  ten  seconds  ago.  Columbus 
discovered  America  only  one  second  ago. 

Everything  we  know  about  humanity — every  civilization,  war,  and 
historical  event — makes  up  just  the  last  15  seconds  of  this  condensed 
calendar.  Dinosaurs  lived  on  earth  for  six  full  days,  yet  we've  been  living 
here  for  only  15  seconds.  However,  there  is  a  critical  difference  between 
us  and  the  dinosaurs — as  agents  of  change,  we  are  way  more  powerful 


than  any  other  species  that  ever  existed  on  this  planet. 
We  have  the  power  to  conceivably  destroy  all  life 
on  earth  within  hours  by  using  atomic  weap- 
ons. We  have  the  ability  to  change  the  cli- 
mate of  this  planet  within  milliseconds 
on  this  calendar.  This  stems  from 
our  ability  to  think,  reason,  and 
figure  things  out.  We  discov- 
ered that  the  Earth  is  not  flat, 
that  the  sun  does  not  rotate 
around   the  Earth,  and 
that  the  natural  forces 
that  exist  on  this  planet 
are    universal — grav- 
ity exists  throughout 
the  universe.  In  light 
of  these  revelations 
came    a  startling 
realization:  we  are 
not  unique  in  the 
eye  of  the  cosmos. 
Our   mighty  sun 
is  a  tiny  grain  of 
sand  in  a  vast  cos- 
mic beach. 

With  time  came 
a  tool  that  helped 
humanity  describe 
the  natural  world. 
This  tool  allowed  us 
to  understand  life  sys- 
tematically, and  draw 
conclusions  based  on 
evidence  and  observa- 
tions. This  tool  is  the  sci- 
entific method. 
As  an  educated  society, 
dedicated  to  passing  knowl- 
edge on  to  our  young,  we  have 
this  great  tool  firmly  in  hand.  Not 
only  can  we  make  new  discoveries 
about  our  awesome  universe,  but  we  can 
sustain  our  environment  and  the  myriad  life 
forms  it  contains.  Looking  at  our  calendar,  one 
thing  is  clear:  we  have  no  time  to  waste.  The  rate  of  de- 
struction of  our  planet  is  way  more  rapid  than  any  species,  including  us, 
can  adapt  to.  Within  decades  we  are  destroying  this  unique  planet  that 
has  flourished  with  life  for  over  billions  of  years. 

We  can  still  change  the  fate  of  our  planet,  and  hope  to  experience  a  sec- 
ond year  on  our  cosmic  calendar.  We  can  use  the  power  of  science  to  fix 
our  mess.  It  is  a  job  of  special  concern  to  current  science  students  that 
will  become  future  scientists — but  only  if  we  believe  that  it  is  up  to  us  to 
change  our  fate  by  applying  our  accumulated  knowledge.  Society  must 
not  allow  a  minority  of  corporations  to  distract  us  from  this  mission.  It 
may  require  investing  in  a  plan  that  takes  thousands  of  years  to  restore 
things  as  they  once  were — affected  ecosystems  need  evolutionary  time- 
scales  to  regenerate  themselves.  The  principle  concern  is  that  we  have 
to  foresee  the  benefit  of  doing  this  for  the  next  generations,  rather  than 
continuing  the  shortsighted  path  humanity  has  been  on  up  until  now.  We 
are  running  out  of  time  to  make  things  right. 

PH0TO:NASA 


Inventing  the  aqualung 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Jacques  Cousteau  both  had  a  hand  in  its  invention 
—ANDREA  YEOMANS  takes  US  through  the  history  of  scuba  diving 


Scuba  diving  generates  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  each  year.  The 
word  "scuba"  is  an  acronym  for  "self- 
contained  underwater  breathing  ap- 
paratus," created  by  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
a  way  to  describe  the  equipment  used 
by  military  divers.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
modern  name  for  the  popular  under- 
water breathing  equipment  finds  its 
origins  with  the  military.  For  centu- 
ries before  scuba  gear  was  used  for 
recreation  or  research,  the  ability  to 


remain  underwater  for  long  periods 
of  time  was  most  desired  for  military 
purposes.  Renaissance  strategists  fan- 
tasized about  the  ability  to  work  on  the 
underside  of  submerged  vessels  for 
long  periods  of  time  or,  more  impor- 
tantly, being  able  to  ambush  enemies 
completely  undetected. 

Some  early  inventors,  like  16th  cen- 
tury Italian  mathematician  Niccolo 
Tartaglia,  envisioned  a  waterproof  bell 
or  hourglass  inside  which  a  person 


could  stay  underwater  for  as  long  as 
the  air  encased  remained  breathable. 
Others  envisioned  air  tubes  that  con- 
nected the  diver  to  the  surface.  Even 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  a  working  mod- 
el: in  the  15th  century,  he  sketched  a 
diving  suit  that  afforded  the  wearer 
the  ability  to  descend  or  ascend  by 
deflating  or  inflating  a  "wine  skin  to 
be  used  to  contain  the  breath."  While 
many  of  these  inventions  never  made 
it  past  the  drawing  board,  they  are 


quite  impressive  considering  the  lack 
of  dependable  scientific  knowledge  at 
the  time. 

Acommerciallyviablediving  suit  was 
not  produced  until  the  19th  century. 
French  engineers  Benoit  Rouquayrol 
and  Auguste  Denayrouze  teamed  up  to 
produce  the  "Aerophore,"  a  suit  that  in- 
corporated a  reservoir  of  compressed 
air  for  emergencies.  The  reservoir  gave 
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Jacques  Cousteau  is  considered  the  father  of  modern  scuba  diving,  inventing  the 
apparatus  with  the  help  of  Emile  Gagan  in  1943. 


'SCUBA'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

the  diver  freedom  to  move  around,  for 
a  small  amount  of  time,  unfettered 
underwater.  The  success  of  Rouqauy- 
rol  and  Denayrouze's  compressed  air 
reservoir  inspired  others  to  try  and 
improve  on  the  design.  In  1878,  Henry 
Fleuss  designed  the  first  self-contained 
oxygen  apparatus.  In  his  invention,  ox- 
ygen was  contained  in  a  small  copper 
cylinder  that  could  be  rebreathed,  as 
the  system  used  a  chemical  to  absorb 


exhaled  carbon  dioxide.  Furthermore, 
Fleuss'  apparatus  did  not  produce  air 
bubbles,  making  it  ideal  for  military 
frogmen,  as  they  would  not  be  given 
away  at  the  surface  while  using  it. 

As  technology  advanced,  cylin- 
ders that  could  hold  very  high  pres- 
sures were  finally  produced.  This  in- 
novation, along  with  an  observation 
made  by  French  navy  Commandant 
Yves  Le  Prieur,  combined  to  create 
the  first  incarnation  of  modern  scu- 
ba diving  equipment. 


In  1912,  Le  Prieur  watched  as  Mau- 
rice Fernez  remained  underwater 
through  the  aid  of  a  surface  pump. 
Inspired  by  Fernez's  display,  Le  Prieur 
wanted  to  find  a  way  to  do  the  same 
thing  underwater  Fourteen  years  later, 
the  two  men  teamed  up  and  produced 
the  lightweight  breathing  apparatus 
that  Jacques  Cousteau  would  later 
refine  and  popularize.  By  attaching  a 
mouthpiece  to  the  kind  of  metal  cyl- 
inder used  to  inflate  pneumatic  tires, 
Le  Prieur  was  able  to  create  a  self- 
contained  breathing  apparatus  that 
was  light  and  easy  to  use.  However, 
the  air  flowed  continuously  out  of  the 
cylinders,  giving  the  diver  a  mere  12 
minutes  underwater. 

In  1943,  Jacques  Cousteau  and  Emile 
Gagan  co-invented  the  first  open-cir- 
cuit scuba  diving  equipment,  which 
they  called  the  "aqualung."  It  solved 
the  problem  of  continuous  airflow  with 
the  "demand  valve,"  which  releases  air 
only  upon  inhalation.  Their  invention 
was  soon  in  widespread  use.  Cousteau 
is  credited  with  popularizing  modern 
diving  and  pioneering  underwater 
filming,  neither  of  which  would  have 
been  possible  without  his  invention. 
Though  modern  scuba  diving  equip- 
ment is  fairly  similar  to  the  aqualung, 
it  has  undergone  some  changes.  One 
of  the  most  notable  is  Ted  Eldred's  in- 
vention of  a  single-hose  open-circuit 
scuba  set,  as  opposed  to  the  twin-hose 
design  of  Cousteau  and  Gagan.  Scien- 
tists, vacationers,  and  militaries  now 
use  scuba  equipment,  assisting  divers 
in  a  much  broader  range  of  functions 
than  those  originally  conceived  by  Re- 
naissance thinkers. 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


This  shaggy  sheep  (Ovis  aries)  awaits  its  turn  with  the  judges  at  the  85th  Royal 
Agricultural  Winter  Fair.  One  of  the  many  contenders  for  first  place,  it  dealt  with 
the  pressure  much  more  discreetly  than  its  handlers. 
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searchers  then  looked  at  the  genetic 
make-up  of  the  butterflies'  unique 
circadian  clock.  They  discovered 
two  cryptochrome  proteins,  Cryl 
and  Cry2.  These  proteins,  found 
in  both  insects  and  mammals,  are 


likely  what  is  linking  the  circadian 
clock  and  the  position  of  the  sun  to 
ensure  a  victorious  arrival.  The  re- 
searchers found  Cry2  in  many  of  the 
monarch  brain  cells  associated  with 
keeping  time.  Furthermore,  Cry2  ex- 
perienced circadian  fluctuations  in 
time-keeping  brain  cells  only.  The 


results  of  this  experiment  may  help 
scientists  better  understand  the  hu- 
man biological  clock,  which  could 
shed  light  on  ailments  such  as  de- 
pression and  sleep  disorders. 
Source:  PLoS  Biology 
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Paying  for  our  eco-sins:  the 
story  behind  carbon  offsets 

Companies  encouraging  spending  on  carbon  offset  programs  may  seem 
like  a  good  idea,  but  is  the  money  actually  making  a  difference? 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


"Marge,  I  agree  with  you — in  theory.  In 
theory,  communism  works.  In  theory," 
said  Homer  Simpson  in  response  to 
his  wife's  concerns  over  owning  an  el- 
ephant. Replacing  the  word  "commu- 
nism" with  "carbon  offsets"  might  be 
appropriate  considering  a  recent  turn 
of  events. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  currently  inves- 
tigating green  marketing  and  advertis- 
ing claims  in  a  series  of  hearings.  One 
of  the  topics  under  review  is  carbon 
offsets,  a  $54-million  (USD)  business  in 
the  United  States  alone  last  year. 

As  part  of  a  growing  "green  trend," 
many  companies  are  featuring  environ- 
mental incentives  for  consumers  who 
choose  their  brand.  One  doesn't  have 
to  search  hard  to  find  examples  of  this 
practice.  Air  Canada  started  a  carbon 
offset  program  last  May,  in  conjunction 
with  a  non-profit  group  called  Zerofoot- 
print.  After  typing  in  your  destination 
and  point  of  origin,  the  Zerofootprint 
website  calculates  the  money  you  owe 


in  order  to  cover  the  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  you  are  responsible  for  creat- 
ing by  flying.  Other  large  corporations, 
such  as  Dell,  Volkswagen,  and  General 
Electric  offer  optional  environmental 
programs  that  range  from  investing  in 
tree  planting  to  reward  points  that  earn 
the  customer  carbon  offsets. 

The  FTC's  guidelines  for  environ- 
mental advertising  haven't  been  up- 
dated since  1998.  Coupled  with  worries 
over  where  the  money  put  into  these 
programs  actually  goes,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  some  people  are  concerned. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  effectiveness 
of  some  carbon  fighting  strategies  has 
been  called  into  question.  The  num- 
ber-one reason  planting  trees  has  been 
advocated  as  a  tool  for  fighting  climate 
change  is  the  fact  that  they  act  as  car- 
bon sinks.  Through  photosynthesis, 
trees  are  able  to  absorb  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide  and  use  it  to  create 
leaves,  branches,  and  other  structures. 
Conceivably,  extra  trees  will  absorb 
the  excess  carbon  dioxide  that  human 
activity  puts  into  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
vided they  live  long  enough.  A  typical 
tree  in  the  tropics  is  estimated  to  be 


able  to  absorb  22  kilograms  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  atmosphere  per  year. 
However,  trees  in  slower  growing  tem- 
perate forests  absorb  much  less. 

Compared  to  other  carbon  reduction 
strategies,  planting  trees  is  extremely 
cost  effective.  The  International  Panel 
on  Climate  Change  notes  that  the  price 
for  this  strategy  can  be  as  low  as  $0.10 
to  $20  USD  per  metric  ton  of  carbon 
dioxide  sequestered.  In  contrast  to  the 
usually  steep  costs  of  developing  alter- 
native energy  sources,  planting  carbon 
sinks  is  an  attractive  and  easily  imple- 
mented solution.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
an  effective  one  remains  to  be  seen. 

Ken  Caldeira,  a  researcher  with  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  denounces  this 
"feel-good"  practice  of  purchasing 
offsets,  recommending  that  more  ef- 
fective strategies  be  pursued,  such  as 
stopping  ecosystem  destruction  and 
changing  the  way  we  use  energy. 

English  environmentalist  George 
Monbiot  famously  compared  the  car- 
bon offset  system  to  that  of  buying 
indulgences  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For 
a  certain  fee,  Catholics  could  buy  for- 
giveness for  sins,  easing  their  guilty 


Can  carbon  offsets  prevent  the  Earth's  future  from  going  up  in  smoke? 


consciences  through  monetary  do- 
nations to  the  church.  Rather  than 
changing  consumption  habits,  every- 
day consumers  can  use  carbon  offsets 
in  much  the  same  way. 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  gauge 
how  effective  climate  change  strate- 
gies are,  and  here  is  where  the  prob- 
lem lies.  Aware  of  the  potential  for 
abusing  the  system,  many  organiza- 
tions that  deal  with  carbon  offsets  are 
beginning  to  use  independent  groups 
to  monitor  their  efforts.  A  formal  cer- 


tification system  is  needed  and  hope- 
fully the  FTC  can  get  the  ball  rolling 
on  this  initiative. 

Carbon  offsets  are  a  positive  step  to- 
wards fighting  climate  change,  and  the 
speed  with  which  consumers  and  cor- 
porations have  adopted  the  practice 
is  encouraging.  But  accountability  is 
needed  to  make  sure  carbon  offsets  are 
not  money  thrown  out  the  window. 

The  theory  behind  carbon  offsets  is 
a  good  one.  Let's  hope  the  experiment 
proves  they  are  effective. 
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'  Event  Management-Event 
and  Exhibit  Design  (EVT) 

■  Spa  Management  (SPA) 


APPLY  NOW. 

START  YOUR  CAREER  PATH  SEPTEMBER  2008. 

www.senecac.on.ca/cms/program/index.jsp 
416.491,5050  x2648 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

■  Financial  Services 
Compliance  Administration 
(FCA) 

■  Financial  Services 
Underwriting  (FSU) 

■  Financial  Services 
Practitioner  (FSP) 

■  Fraud  Examination  and 
Forensic  Accounting  (FEA) 

'  Real  Property  Administration 
(HPAA)' 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 

•  Human  Resources 
Management  (HRM) 

■  International  Bu.siness 
Management  (IBS) 

■  Global  Logistics  and  Supply 
Chain  Management  (SCM) 


LEGAL  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

•  Legal  and  Corporate 
Administration  (LCA) 

•  Court  and  Tribunal 
-Administration  (CTAT)' 

•  Court  and  Tribunal  Agent 
(CHIA)- 

•  Law  Clerk  (LCKA)' 


'Accelerated  diploma 
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Katz's  crew  catch  Gee  Gees 

Men's  basketball  inch  closer  to  second  place  with  win  over  Ottawa 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


With  RMC  and  Queen's  set  to  visit 
the  Athletic  Centre  this  weekend,  the 
Blues  will  be  looking  to  build  on  mo- 
mentum from  an  impressive  71-65  vic- 
tory over  the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees.  RMC 
and  Queen's  are  two  teams  going  in 
opposite  directions.  While  RMC  cur- 
rently sits  last  in  the  OUA  East  with 
an  0-12  record,  Queen's  (8-4)  is  in  the 
upper  tier  of  the  division,  and  chal- 
lenging Toronto  (9-3)  for  third. 

"We  played  both  of  them  last  week- 
end." said  Blues  centre  Nick  Snow. 
"This  year  RMC  hasn't  been  that 
strong  as  in  the  past,  but  Queen's  is 
a  pretty  good  team,  they're  right  be- 
hind us,  so  we  expect  another  good 
game." 

The  Blues  hope  there  is  no  letdown 
following  tough  weekend  match  ups 
against  the  Carleton  Raven's  (ranked 
number  one  in  Canada)  and  the  Ot- 
tawa Gee-Gees,  second  in  the  OUA 
East  division.  Against  the  Carleton 
Ravens,  the  Blues  lost  86-70  in  a  game 
that  was  dominated  by  poor  officiat- 
ing. The  Ravens  were  allowed  to  go 
to  the  free  throw  line  an  astonishing 
42  times,  compared  to  only  24  for  the 
Blues.  It  was  a  disappointing  game, 
but  there  was  no  shame  in  losing  to 
the  number  one  team  in  all  of  Canada. 
Nick  Magalas  lead  the  Blues  with  28 
points,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  over- 
come the  team's  early  foul  trouble. 
Starters  Nick  Snow,  Paul  Sergautis, 
and  Mike  DeGiorgio  fouled  out  of  the 
game  with  more  than  three  minutes 
left  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The  Blues 
were  also  badly  out-rebounded  in 
this  game  38-16. 

In  Saturday's  match  against  Ot- 


LIKE  MIKE:  An  Ottawa  player  shadows  Toronto  point  guard  Mike  DeGiorgio  (right)  on  defence.  The  Blues  would  go  on  to  defeat  the 
Gee  Gees  71-65. 

tawa,  Toronto  faired  much  better. 
Ottawa  (10-2)  is  currently  second  in 
the  OUA  East  division,  just  ahead  of 
Toronto  (9-3).  The  who's  who  of  Ca- 
nadian basketball  were  in  attendance 
for  this  meeting  of  division  rivals. 
Members  of  Toronto  Raptors  brass, 
including  head  coach  Sam  Mitchell 
and  assistant  Jay  Triano,  took  in  Sat- 
urday's game  on  a  rare  night  off  for 
the  pro-team. 

"I  think  you're  seeing  two  of  the 
better  teams  in  Canada  right  now," 
said  Triano  the  former  coach  of  the 
Canadian  national  team.  "It's  a  hard 


fought  battle  and  both  teams  play 
very  good  defense,  they  run  good 
sets,  both  very  well  coached." 

Triano,  who  worked  with  Blues 
head  coach  Mike  Katz  on  the  Canadi- 
an team,  was  duly  impressed  by  the 
talented  home  grown  players  from 
both  squads:  "There  are  a  lot  of  guys 
that  could  play  on  the  national  team. 
If  they  keep  working  hard,  they  have 
a  chance"  said  Triano. 

It  was  an  important  game  for  the 
Blues,  not  the  least  because  of  who 
was  in  attendance.  Under  this  scru- 
tiny Toronto  struggled  early  in  the 


game,  missing  four  of  their  first  five 
shots.  After  a  couple  of  early  foul 
calls  (one  of  them  a  debatable  block- 
ing foul  on  Paul  Sergautis),  coach 
Mike  Katz  brought  in  sub  Nick  Maga- 
las with  four  minutes  left  in  the  first 
quarter,  providing  a  spark. 

Ottawa's  team  was  clearly  more 
athletic  than  the  Blues,  with  a  few 
well-executed  windmill  dunks  dur- 
ing warm  up.  But  the  Blues  would 
stick  to  their  game  plan  throughout, 
and  it  eventually  paid  off.  With  the 
first  quarter  winding  down  and  the 
Blues  trailing  11-4,  Rob  Paris  had  a 


block  on  Gees  Gees  forward  Jacob 
Gibson-Bascombe  under  the  basket, 
then  promptly  hit  a  three  pointer  on 
offense  to  cut  into  Ottawa's  lead,  and 
get  the  Blues  faithful  in  attendance, 
back  into  the  game. 

Ottawa's  defenders  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  Blues  to  get  much  go- 
ing inside,  so  they  had  to  rely  on  the 
three  pointer  early  in  the  first  half,  hit- 
ting 10  of  them.  Rob  Paris  had  three 
three-pointers  in  the  first  half  to  keep 
the  team  within  striking  distance,  but 
sat  out  for  most  of  the  second  as  the 
team  stayed  with  Nick  Magalas  at  the 
off  guard.  The  Blues  entered  the  half 
trailing  only  36-33. 

In  the  second  half,  the  Blues  shoot- 
ers got  hot  and  began  to  pour  it  on 
against  the  Gee  Gees.  Mike  DeGior- 
gio, who  finished  the  game  with  14 
points  was  a  major  contributor.  He 
hit  a  three  at  the  seven  minute  point 
of  the  third  quarter,  to  give  the  Blues 
a  40-38  lead. 

With  the  score  tied  at  45,  and  in- 
bounding  the  ball  from  behind  the 
basket,  DeGiorgio  took  a  Nick  Snow 
screen  and  hit  a  difficult  fall-away 
jumper  from  the  top  of  the  key,  giving 
the  Blues  the  narrow  two-point  lead 
once  again. 

The  emotional  turning  point  oc- 
curred with  three  minutes  left  in  the 
third  quarter,  when  Paul  Sergautis 
got  fouled  hard,  but  not  before  com- 
pleting a  fine  three-point  play.  The 
Blues  took  a  50-45  lead,  and  didn't 
look  back. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  Ahmed  Naz- 
mi  helped  put  away  the  game  with 
a  couple  of  three-pointers  down  the 
stretch.  Nazmi  who  finished  with  a 

SEE  'GEE  GEES' -NEXT  PAGE 


//SHOT  OF  THE  WEEK 


Blues  rise  in  East 


Women's  basketball  undefeated  to  start  2008 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


After  a  tremendous  first  half  of  the  season, 
which  saw  the  team  win  the  first  five  games 
and  put  up  a  record  of  7-3  overall,  the  Var- 
sity Blues  women's  basketball  team  must 
have  been  sad  to  see  2007  come  and  pass. 
The  team  can  take  solace  that  while  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  has  already  brought  us  into 
2008,  in  the  Chinese  lunar  calendar,  the  year 
of  the  pig,  which  officially  began  on  Feb.  18, 
2007,  will  not  change  until  Feb.  6,  2008.  So  far 
the  year  of  the  pig  has  been  nothing  short 
of  a  blue-ribbon  year  for  these  "Beasts  of 
the  East."  Coach  Michelle  Belanger  praised 
her  team's  overall  consistency  this  season, 
following  an  89-48  route  of  the  Ottawa  Gee- 
Gees  over  the  weekend. 

"The  players  should  get  all  the  credit  for 
our  success  this  year.  They've  matured  a 
lot,  and  are  finally  playing  up  to  their  ability. 
They're  taking  things  a  little  more  seriously 
than  they  have  in  the  past  and  it  shows.  They 
really  want  to  win!" 

The  Blues  have  not  only  been  consistent 
this  season,  but  dominant.  In  wins  they  are 
outscoring  their  opponents  by  an  average 
score  of  75-58  (17  points  per  game.)  First 
in  the  East  in  overall  scoring  per  game,  our 


team  trails  only  high-powered  Laurentian 
and  Western  in  the  OUA. 

"We  try  to  run  a  lot  of  back-screens,  and 
play  a  motion  offense,"  said  coach  Belanger 
after  Saturday's  blowout  against  Ottawa. 
"I  think  we  did  a  good  job  today  of  scoring 
in  transition  and  taking  advantage  of  our 
speed.  When  we  play  in  the  half  court,  we 
want  to  move  the  ball  really  quickly,  set  some 
screens,  then  look  inside  to  our  post  players. 
We  did  that  today." 

Against  the  Ottawa  Gee  Gees,  quick  ball 
movement  resulted  in  excellent  shooting  per- 
centages and  mismatches  down  low.  Toronto 
finished  the  night  shooting  46.4  per  cent  from 
the  field,  while  going  to  the  line  29  times  com- 
pared to  just  14  attempts  for  their  opponents. 
Four  Toronto  players  scored  in  double  fig- 
ures on  Saturday:  forward  Laila  Bellony  had 
ten  points  and  seven  rebounds  for  the  Blues, 
while  Christine  Cho  and  Allaine  Hutton  had 
13  apiece.  Any  of  these  players  could  have 
easily  grabbed  Player  of  the  Night  honors, 
which  eventually  went  to  second-year  guard 
Jessica  Hiew  who  scored  a  season-high  16 
points.  Asked  why  this  edition  of  the  Blues 
has  been  so  successful  thus  far,  Hiew  said, 
"I  think  it  comes  with  playing  a  lot  together. 

SEE 'EAST -NEXT  PAGE 


MAXING  AND  RELAXING:  Toronto  Raptors  head  coach  Sam  Mitchell,  taking  in  the  men's  basketball 
game  at  the  Athletic  Centre  on  Saturday,  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  rare  night  off  from  the  team. 
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//IN THIS  CORNER 


Floyd  Mayweather  Jr.  considering  switch  to  UFC 


GauruvThapa 


2007  was  a  renaissance  year  for  the 
sport  of  boxing.  It  brought  back  old 
fans,  created  new  ones,  and  gave  us 
a  sports  star  that  gets  people  talk- 
ing. When  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  jumped 
into  our  televisions  he  created  2.4 
million  PPV  buys  for  his  first  fight 
of  '07,  and  over  500,000  buys  in  the 
states  alone  for  his  December  bout. 
Sure  there  were  better  knockdowns, 
but  unlike  past  years,  Floyd  May- 
weather  Jr.  never  failed  to  deliver 
the  goods. 

Rumours  of  Maywhether  plunged 
inside  a  cage  to  fight  in  a  Mixed  Mar- 
tial Arts  match  abound.  The  unde- 
feated six-time  world  champion  in 
five  different  weight  classes,  he  also 
earns  over  30  million  per  match.  His 
self  appointed  nickname  is  "money" 
and  UFC  will  never  be  able  to  cough 
up  that  sort  of  dough  now. 

Even  if  officials  find  50  million  for  a 
Mayweather  fight,  we  still  won't  see 
him  in  a  UFC  cage  as  a  fighter.  While 
skeptics  might  see  professional 
boxers  as  intellectual  lightweights 
(thanks  to  multiple  concussions), 
Mayweather  is  to  the  contrary.  He 
understands  that  he  is  in  a  busi- 
ness where  a  small  slip  up  equates 
to  being  hurt  seriously.  No  matter 
how  supremely  gifted  an  athlete  is, 
it's  a  struggle  to  switch  from  your 
chosen  sport  and  try  competing  at 


the  highest  level.  That  clip  of  Mi- 
chael Jordan  striking  out  flashes  in 
our  minds.  And  unlike  baseball,  you 
can't  afford  to  swing  and  miss  sev- 
eral times  in  a  UFC  fight.  Getting  an 
armbar  placed  on  you  and  having 
your  limb  broken  would  probably 
hinder  a  Jordan-esque  comeback  in 
boxing  as  well. 

What  would  Floyd  prove  by  do- 
ing this?  What  would  he  gain?  As 
boxing  royalty,  he  is  the  sports' 
biggest  draw,  plus  his  style  doesn't 
suit  MMA.  If  you  plan  on  boxing 
your  way  to  victory,  then  you  need 
to  be  a  knockout  artist.  Floyd  is  a 
boxer  in  its  purest  sense,  he  danc- 
es around  ring  throws  to  blow  ex- 
tremely accurate  punches.  Enter- 
ing a  sport  where  clinches  won't 
get  broken  up,  use  of  elbows  won't 
disqualify,  and  falling  on  your  back 
will  not  result  in  a  timeout  means 
Mayweather  won't  be  converting  to 
Mixed  Martial  Arts  anytime  soon. 
The  only  way  you  will  see  him  in- 
side a  cage  is  if  Mayweather  de- 
cides there  is  money  to  make  and 
starts  promoting  young,  talented, 
destined  for  MMA  fighters. 

I  don't  know  where  people  get 
these  crazy  ideas.  Maybe  its  their 
desire  to  see  that  brash,  arrogant, 
cocky,  money  flaunting  Mayweath- 
er get  beaten  up.  But  that's  not  go- 
ing to  happen  inside  the  ring  any- 
time soon. 


Thb  has  been  the  single  most 
chatlenQing  and  rewarding 
aperkace  c>f  my  Vfef 


Are  you  ready 
to  make  a  difference? 

Sunnmer  Work  Positions 

Looking  for  meaningful  summer  employment?  If  you  are.  Frontier  College 
wants  you!  We  are  looking  for  mature,  dynamic  and  committed  individu- 
als to  fill  a  number  of  exciting  and  challenging  paid  summer  positions  that 
are  available  with  our  organization: 

•  Aboriginal  Summer  Camp  Counsellors  working  with  First  Nations  children 
and  youth  living  in  isolated  reserves 

•  Labourer-Teachers  working  with  migrant  farm  workers 

•  Reading  Tent  Coordinators  working  with  children  and  parents  living  In 
low-income  urban  neighbourhoods 

Frontier  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  All  interested 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  more  details  on  the  positions 
above  or  for  volunteering  opportunities,  visit  our  website. 

www.frontiercollege.ca 


Si. 


Frontier  College  is  a  national, 
volunteer-based,  not-for- 
profit,  literacy  organization. 
Since  1899,  Frontier  College 
has  been  serving  the  literacy 
needs  of  children,  adults 
and  families  living  in 
communities  across  Canada. 


Frontier 
College 


College 
Frontihrh 


PRETTY  BAD  IDEA:  Boxer  'Pretty  Boy'  Floyd  Mayweather's  possible  foray  into  tfie  world  of 
Mixed  Martial  Arts  would  be  as  ill-advised  as  his  recent  stint  on  Dancing  With  the  Stars. 


'GEE  GEES'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PG 

team-high  22  points,  hit  a  three  point- 
er with  nine  minutes  left  in  the  game 
to  give  the  Blues  the  57-44  lead.  Our 
team's  stellar  defence  held  Ottawa, 
who  had  been  averaging  77  points  a 
game,  to  only  65  points. 

Trailing  68-63  with  less  than  two 
minutes  left  to  play,  the  Gee  Gees 
tried  to  put  on  the  full  court  pres- 
sure, but  a  Nazmi  three  pointer 
brought  the  score  to  70-63.  "I  think 
in  the  second  half  we  came  out  and 
really  got  into  them."  said  first  year 
forward  Andrew  Wasik  following  the 
win.  "We  focused  on  defending  them, 
and  just  working  as  hard  as  we  can 
because  we  play  a  similar  style  of 
game  to  them,  so  rebounding  and 
defense,  and  will  is  important." 

It  was  a  great  win,  and  having 
the  Raptors  coaches  there  seemed 
to  provide  an  emotional  lift  for  the 
Blues.  The  usually  glib  Mike  Katz 
was  even  more  speechless  after  the 
game,  only  managing  to  comment: 
"We  knew  that  we  had  to  have  a  good 
second  half,  and  I  was  really  happy 
that  we  won  the  game.  If  Sam  Mitchell 
doesn't  show  up  today,  we  don't  win 
that  game." 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 


To  follow  the  progress 
of  the  men's  basketball 
team  this  season  check  out  Rob 
Paris'  blog  Full  court  press  online 

atvmw.thevarsity.ca 


'EAST'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

We're  starting  to  get  to  know  each 
other's  games,  what  everyone  can 
do,  and  that  has  helped  a  lot." 

The  Blues  haven't  only  gotten 
familiar  with  their  teammates  in 
the  New  Year,  but  will  be  renewing 
hostilities  with  old  foes  the  RMC 
Paladins  and  Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 
The  teams  will  be  squaring  off  this 
Friday  and  Saturday  at  the  Athletic 
Centre.  Toronto  opened  2008  with 
two  victories  on  the  road  against 
them,  and  Hiew  expects  a  dog  fight 


this  time  around:  "RMC  and  Queen's 
are  probably  looking  for  revenge 
'cause  we  beat  them  just  last  week- 
end. Especially  Queen's,  because 
that  was  quite  a  close  game.  RMC 
we  beat  by  quite  a  lot,  but  they'll  be 
looking  to  improve  this  time  around 
as  well." 

With  another  pair  of  victories, 
the  Blues  could  creep  closer  to  the 
top  of  the  standings.  Their  current 
record,  following  a  sweep  of  Ot- 
tawa and  Carleton,  stands  at  11-3, 
good  for  second  overall  in  the  East 
behind  the  York  Lions.  The  Blues 
are  on  pace  statistically  to  win  17 


games  this  season,  their  best  total 
since  2003  when  the  team  went  18-4. 
All  coach  Belanger  wants  to  see  is  a 
hard-working  team  that  learns  from 
their  past  successes  and  failures. 

"I  just  hope  that  we  get  better 
after  every  game  we  play,  and  I 
think  that  we  have  improved  a  lot 
in  some  areas.  The  goal  is  to  put 
it  all  together  by  February  so  that 
we'll  have  the  total  package."  The 
year  of  the  pig  isn't  quite  over  yet, 
and  neither  is  the  Varsity  Blues 
season,  so  it's  possible  that  the 
2007/2008  campaign  will  indeed 
be  their  year. 


POINT  BREAK:  Toronto  point  guard  Kyla  Burwash  (right)  leads  a  Blues  fastbreak  against  Ottawa  on  Saturday. 
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//JOCK  BRIEFS 


Women's  Volleyball 

The  Varsity  Blues  women's  bas- 
ketball team  defeated  the  Brock 
Badgers  3-1  on  Sunday  to  increase 
their  record  to  11-2  on  the  season. 
Toronto,  which  currently  sits  in 
top  spot  in  the  OUA  East,  won  the 
match  in  four  sets  (25-19,  25-18,  25- 
19).  Third-year  left  hitter  Heather 
Bansley  had  18  points  for  the  Blues 
and  recorded  15  kills  and  15  digs  to 
pace  the  victory.  Fifth-years  Anas- 
tasia  Danilova  and  Mila  Miguel  also 
contributed  with  10  kills  apiece. 

Men's  Volleyball 

The  Blues  finished  the  weekend 
with  a  split  against  opponents  Wa- 
terloo and  Laurier.  After  losing  to 
Waterloo  0-3  in  Saturday's  contest, 
they  were  able  to  bounce  back  with 
a  3-1  victory  of  the  Golden  Hawks. 
It  was  only  the  third  victory  of  the 
season  (3-11)  for  the  rebuilding 
men's  volleyball  program.  Third- 
year  left  hitter  Steven  Kung  lead  the 
team  with  21  points,  and  added  18 
kills  in  the  win. 

Men's  Hockey 

Toronto  fell  below  the  500  mark 
with  a  pair  of  losses  over  the  week- 
end to  Western  and  Laurier.  Their 
record  on  the  season  is  now  9-11 
on  the  season.  Against  the  Western 
Mustangs  the  team  narrowly  lost 
3-2.  Forward  Mark  Heatley  scored 
the  winning  goal  late  in  the  third 
period,  his  seventh  of  the  season. 
The  second  game  versus  Laurier 
was  a  blowout  loss  as  Toronto  fell  9- 


2  to  the  Golden  Hawks  despite  out- 
shooting  their  opponents  21-14. 

Women's  Hockey 

The  Blues,  second  in  the  OUA  with 
a  14-3  record,  defeated  the  Windsor 
Lancers  (9-9)  on  Saturday  night  2-1. 
Stephanie  Lockert  had  17  saves  for 
the  team,  while  first-year  forward 
Karolina  Urban  had  a  goal  and  an 
assist  in  the  contest. 

—ALL  BRIEFS  BY  MARKVELOSO 


Come  play 
for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


UBC  DAP 

The  gateway  tc^^ynting, 


Accelerate  your  future  with  the  Diploma  in  Accounting 
Program  (DAP)  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

DAP  prepares  university  graduates  with  limited  or  no 
training  in  accounting  for  entry  into  a  professional 
accounting  designation  (CA,  CGA,  CMA  or  CPA  in  the  US). 


APPLICATION  DEADLINES 
May  start: 


Sep  start: 


Mar  1  (International  applicants) 
Apr  1  (Canadian  applicants) 

Jul  1  (International  applicants) 
Aug  1  (Canadian  applicants) 


Find  out  how  DAP  can  accelerate  your  future. 
Visit  www.sauder.ubc.ca/dap 


SAUDER 

School  of  Business 

Opening  Worlds 


Sm  yen  at  the  game 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


BASKETBALL 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Friday,  January  18 

Women  vs.  RMC  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  RMC  8:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  January  19 

Women  vs.  Queen's  6:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Queen's  8:00  p.m. 


HOCKEY 

Varsity  Arena 

Saturday,  January  19 

Women  vs.  Guelph  4:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Ryerson  7:30  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


HELP  WANTED 


SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  tennis,  swim, 
dance,  ice-hociiey,  wall-climb,  windsurf, 
sail,  canoe,  kayak,  basketball,  soccer, 
aerobics,  gymnastics,  archery,  pottery, 
beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar,  drama. 
Nursing  students  to  aid  camp  doc. 
camp@mishmar.com 

UPCOMING  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS  INTERVIEW? 

Nervous,  unprepared?  Half-day  seminars 
led  by  former  chair  of  admissions  at  a 
Canadian  medical  school  to  improve 
your  skills  and  confidence.  Contact: 
cmsac@rogers.com 

WEEKEND  TO  END  BREAST  CANCER 

Events  Marketing  hiring  distributors  IMME- 
DIATELY for  outdoor  project  currently 
under  way  part/full  time,  CAR  an  asset. 
Email  Resumes:  towebc@gmail.com 

OXFORD  LEARNING  CENTER 

In  the  Beaches  (2171  Queen  St.  E)  and 
on  the  Danforth  (787  Broadview  Ave) 
are  seeking  qualified  individuals  to  teach 
math  to  high  school  students  for  a  part 
time  evening  position.  Candidates  must 
be  comfortable  with  Advanced  Functions, 
Linear  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Calcu- 
lus. Please  fax  resume  to  416-686-1432  or 
email  to  beaches@oxfordleaming.com. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


STUDENT  FAMILY  HOUSING! 

Attention  UofT  students,  postdocs  & 
postgrads  with  a  family!  Charles  St  W 
Student  Family  Residence  has  vacant 
apartments  coming  up!  1  &  2  bedroom 
apts,  $741-$981/mth.  Please  contact  us  at 
family.housing@utoronto.ca  or  apply  at 
www.housing.utoronto.ca 


TUTORINl 


MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quak- 
ers) 11  am  Sundays.  6pm  Wednesdays.  60 
Lowther  Avenue,  Two  blocks  north  of  the 
Varsity  Arena  at  Bedford  Road.  Telephone: 
416-921-0368.  www.quaker.ca/toronto  All 
are  welcome. 


FORSAii 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEILS  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  vww.nealsyardremedies.com 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139.  247.  PAST  TESTS' 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHOFE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING:  ~~ 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
theses  and  post-doctoral  research 
papers.  Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and 
Chicago.  1  welcome  work  from  both 
native  and  non-native  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish. (I  am  an  ESL  specialist,  and  my 
website  may  be  viewed  at  eslcopyedit- 
ing.com.)  Contact  Patricia  Bishop  at 
mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by  telephone 
at  (416)  922-2804. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306, 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


■ST" 


Man,  I  want  her  boobs. 
— At  Victoria  College 

Girl:  Have  you  seen  my  pen?  I  lost  my  pen. 
Boyfriend:  Nope. 

Girl:  My  Ethics  Prof  probably  swallowed  it  when  he  took  a  bite  out  of  my 
will  to  live. 
— At  Northrop  Fiye 


Guy  One:  I  fucking  hate  that  guy,  he's  so  annoying. 
Guy  Two:  Why? 

Guy  One:  He's  a  fucking  idiot.  He  acts  smart,  but  he's  stupid.  That's 
why  he's  funny.  He's  funny  because  he's  an  idiot. 
Guy  Two:  Yeah... 

Guy  One:  And  he's  always  pretending  he's  so  smart,  like  using  big 
words,  like  'chronologically',  and  'fatigue.' 
—On  Harbord  Street 


So  technically  I'm  the. .  .third  girl  he's  slept  with. 
— At  University  College 


mm 


Worried  Student:  Are  you  sure  she  can't  get  pregnant  if  she  was  on 
top?  'Cause  she  was  ON  TOP! 
— At  Convocation  Hall 

When  I  study,  I  always  memorize  the  keywords,  but  spelled  wrong.  So 
when  the  prof  takes  marks  off,  I  can  just  blame  my  bad  spelling! 
—AtKnjgerHall 


We  know 
you  Ve  been 
checking  us  out 

We  know  you  wanna  work  at 
The  Varsity.  Frankly,  it's  getting  a 
little  embarrassing.  That's  why  we're 
giving  you  a  chance  to  tour  the  news- 
roonn,  meet  the  fine  folks  who  edit  this 
great  paper,  and  get  involved.  As  an 
extra  incentive,  pop,  chips,  and  pizza 
also  be  served! 


When:  Jan.  24  from  3  to  6  p.m. 

Where:  Varsity  HQ,  located  at 
21  Sussex,  2nd  floor,  at  Huron  Street 


T-REX  IS  IN  LOVE  WITH  YOU. 


HE  WANTS  TO  WELCOME 
YOU  HOME  FROM  WORK. 

What's  going  on? 

J  I  don't  \ 
f^iSV  know! 


I ' m  not ! 


YES  HE  IS.  HE'S  IN  LOVE  WITH  YOU  AND 
HE  WANTS  TO  KISS  YOU. 


I ' m  not !     I  don ' t \ 


THEN  HE  WANTS  TO  MAKE  SOME  OF 
THE  SEX  WITH  YOU.  THAT'LL  BE 
NICE. 

YOU  don't  hear  that? 


uh,  no. 


Are  you  ^ 
alright? 

'\  Apparently 


T-REX  LOVES  YOU  AND 
HE'S  GOING  TO  PROVE  IT. 
TONIGHT  HE'S  GOING  TO  EAT 
TOO  MUCH  DINNER  AND  THEN 
GO  TO  BED 
EARLY. 
THEN 
YOU' LL 
KNOW. 


I  was  gonna 
do  that 
an^'way! 


whatever ! ! 


(C)  2008  Ryan  North 


ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


WfM.  qwantz.  com 


AN  ASSHOLE  IS 


www.danieldraws.com 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

HOW  TO  SEARCH  FOR  OFF-CAMPUS 
HOUSING 

Tips  for  finding  and  securing  rental 
housing. 

Tues.Jan.  15, 4-5  p.m.  Free! 
Urban  Cafe,  89  Cfiestnut  Residence. 
(416)  978-8045 

ACTIVE  U  OPEN  HOUSE 

Try  out  popular  Athletic  Centre  classes 
including  yoga,  fencing,  and  hip  hop. 
Weds.  Jan.  16, 12-2  p.m.  and  5-7  p.m. 
Free! 

Athletic  Centre  (55  Harbord  St.) 
www.activeu.ca 

ENGINEERING  CAREER  FAIR 

Bring  your  resume  and  network  with  top 
companies. 

Jan.  16-17, 10a.m.-3  p.m.  Free! 
Bahen  Centre  Lobby  (40  St.  George  St.) 
www.engineering.utoronto.ca 

PRORDANESI IMPROV  NIGHT 

The  U  of  T  Improv  Squad  teams  up  with 
a  very  engaging  professor. 
Weds.  Jan.  16, 8-9:30  p.m.  Free! 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House  (7  Hart  House 
Circle) 

POETRY  MASSACRE  PRESENTED  BY 
ENGLISH  STUDENTS'  UNION 

Terrible  poetry  and  performances  by  New 
York  Avenue  and  the  Vestaloynes 


Weds.  Jan.  16, 9  p.m.-l  a.m.  $3,  or  free 
with  a  poem. 

O'Grady's  Tap  &  Grill  (171  College  St.) 
esu@utoronto.ca 

CRIMINALS  IN  LOVE  AT  HART  HOUSE 
THEATRE 

Governor  General's  Award  winning  dark 
comedy  set  in  Toronto's  east  end 
Weds.  Jan.  16  through  Jan.  26. 8  p.m. 
$12  for  students. 

Hart  House  Theatre  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.uofttix.ca 

V-DAY  CALENDAR  GIRLS  &  CLOTHES- 
LINE PROJECTION  CREATION 

T-shirt  decorating  and  movie  night  to 

combat  violence  against  women. 

Fri.Jan.  18, 6-9  p.m. 

The  Cat's  Eye  (150  Charles  St.  W) 

victorian.vaginas@gmail.com 

WINTER  CARNIVAL  AT  HART  HOUSE 
FARM 

Escape  the  city  for  winter  sports,  sauna, 
and  musical  entertainment. 
Sat.  Jan.  19.  Meet  at  Hart  House  at 
10:30  a.m.,  leave  the  farm  at  7.  $20-t-. 
(416)  978-2452  for  tickets  or  www. 
harthouse.ca 

RAMINJAHANBEGLOO  "CLASH  OF 
INTOLERANCES" LECTURE 

Formerly  imprisoned  professor  speaks 
out  on  fostering  constructive  dialogue. 
IVIon.Jan.  28,7:30  p.m.  Free! 


Isabel  Bader  Theatre  (93  Charles  St.  W.) 
www.ethics.utoronto.ca  or  (416)  946- 
3208 

OFF  CAMPUS 

GLADSTONE  HOTEL  TOUR 

Check  out  the  artist-designed  rooms 
and  public  gallery  spaces. 
Tues.Jan.  15, 1:30  p.m.  Free! 
Gladstone  Hotel  (1214  Queen  St.W.) 
(416)  531-4635 

THE  COLOURS  OF  COMEDY 

Multi-ethnic  comedy  show  from  a 
diverse  array  of  performers. 
Sat.  Jan.  19, 7:30-10  .pm. 
Tranzac  Club  (292  Brunswick  Ave.) 
(416)  923-8137 

GOIN'  STEADY  PRESENTS  "BEAT  MUSIC 
THROUGH  THE  AGES" 

As  the  night  unfolds,  the  music 
progresses  from  the  1940s  through  the 
2000s. 

Sat.  Jan  19, 10  p.m. -2  a.m.  $5. 
The  Boat  (158  Augusta  Ave.) 
(416)  593-9218 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

44Hundreds  and 

thousands  of 
children  are 
using  these 
substances  5  5 

SEE  INTERVENTION' -PAGE  11 


comm 


f 


Barack  Obama:  not  just  a  force  of 
change,  but  one  badass  politician. 

SEE 'DOPE' -PAGE  6 


science 


The  oceans  have  had  enough:  new 
studies  show  a  drop  in  carbon 
dioxide  absorption,  which  is  bad 
news  for  the  planet 

SEE 'OCEANS'- PAGE  7 


a&e 


Hart  House's  new  production  of 
Criminals  in  Love  is  breaking  out. 


SEE  CRIMINAL' -PAGE 8 


hot  topic 

Would  you  support  a 
UPASS  deal? 


SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  4 


what's  up? 

MordecaiRichlerDoubleBilhCelebrate 

the  Montreal  scribe  with  a  double  bill  of 
Jhe  Apprenticeship  ofDuddyitovUzzni 
Mua  Jlien&i  Nm  Friday,  7  PM  @  Innis 
Town  Hall,  2  Sussex  Avenue.  Free. 

Joke  PigS:  Indie  comedy  at  it's  best  with 
Iron  Cobra  and  Michael  Balazo.  Saturday 
8PM  @  Clinton's  Tavern,  693  Bloor.  $5 
(includes  free  admission  to  the  Shake  A 
Tail  dance  party.) 


York  student  raped  in  dorm 


stairwell  attack  was  school's 
third  sex  assault  in  five  months 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


York  University  was  the  site  of  another  rape  last 
Friday,  when  a  female  student  was  assaulted  at  the 
Founders  College  Residence.  The  woman,  who  lives 
at  Founders,  reported  the  rape  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Students  at  York  were  quickly  informed  via  email,  and 
posters  are  now  up  warning  students  of  the  attack. 

In  September,  two  female  students  were  sexucilly 
assaulted  in  their  dorm  rooms  at  York's  Vanier  Col- 
lege. The  rapists  easily  snuck  into  the  building  cmd 
had  time  to  break  into  several  rooms  before  the  as- 
saults. A  third  woman  was  attacked  in  that  incident, 
but  fought  off  her  assailants.  Lax  security  was  blamed 
for  the  break-ins. 

Reportedly,  the  most  recent  attack  took  place  Fri- 
day night  in  a  stairwell  of  the  Founders  residence. 
Police  have  not  released  any  details  or  announced 
any  arrests.  The  rash  of  attacks  has  student  leaders 
calling  for  action. 

"This  is  the  third  sexual  assault  in  five  months,  so 
it's  clear  to  me  at  least  [...]  we  need  to  look  for  some 
external  help,"  said  Gilary  Massa,  VP  equity  of  the 
York  Federation  of  Students. 

Both  Massa  and  Kelly  Holloway,  the  president  of 
York's  Graduate  Student  Association,  argue  that  the 
university  should  bring  in  the  security  organization 
METRAC  to  conduct  a  campus  security  audit.  Both 
student  associations  have  said  the  university  should 
fund  the  audit,  and  have  been  in  discussions  with  ad- 
ministrators since  this  fall,  but  have  received  no  clear 
commitment.. 

"Colleges  are  usually  open  [...]  people  walk  through 
those  areas  all  the  time  to  go  to  class,  to  study,  to  meet 


FOUNDERS  COLLEGE  RESIDENCE:  York  is  warning  students  about  a  sexual  assault,  reported  Tuesday,  that  allegedly  took 
place  in  this  dorm  on  Friday,  Jan.  1 1 . 


a  friend,"  said  Mctssa.  She  argued  that  dorm  security 
was  not  the  primary  issue.  "1  don't  think  bringing  se- 
curity guards  or  more  police  onto  campus  is  neces- 
sarily the  solution,"  she  said.  "These  things  don't  bring 
safety,  only  heighten  the  state  of  fear  on  the  campus." 

At  press  time.  Founders  master  Mauro  Buccheri 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  but  members 
of  his  office  said  he  had  been  in  security  meetings 
all  day. 

Daryl  Bruce,  secretary  to  Buccheri,  said  that  Found- 


ers had  recently  hired  24  additional  security  person- 
nel, but  had  not  yet  trained  them.  Founders  also  em- 
ploys students  as  monitors,  but  the  24  new  hires  are 
regular  staff. 

Founders  has  provided  counselling  services  for 
students  affected  by  the  attacks. 

"I  don't  think  York  is  different  from  any  other  cam- 
pus, nor  do  1  think  it's  different  from  society  in  gen- 
eral," said  Massa.  "The  administration  needs  to  take 
the  responsibility." 


Passes  for  the  masses? 

City's  all-or-nothing  stance  on  mandatory  $480  plan  sways  some, 
sours  others  at  student  meeting 


4 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


-WE'RE  TRANSIT  GUYS.'  David  Miller  and  HC 
officials  pitch  their  U-Pass  package  Monday 
night  at  the  Bahen  Centre. 


The  mayor  and  TTC  officials  faced 
off  with  UTSU  at  Monday  night's 
town  hall  to  discuss  the  U-Pass 
proposal.  As  currently  offered  by 
the  TTC,  U-Pass  would  have  post- 
secondary  students  at  participat- 
ing institutions  pay  $60  per  month 
for  a  metropass  in  a  compulsory 
payment  of  $480  per  year,  with  no 
opt-outs.  The  offer  would  only  in- 
clude full-time  undergraduates,  and 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  a  stu- 
dent referendum. 
Mayor  David  Miller's  commitment 


was  unswerving. 

"The  U-Pass  is  something  that  I'm 
very  passionate  about,"  said  Miller. 
"What  we're  trying  to  do  at  the  TTC 
is  to  provide  a  way  for  university 
and  college  students  to  get  better, 
cheaper  access  to  transit."  Miller 
had  promised  to  create  a  U-Pass 
during  the  2006  municipal  election. 

Many  students  at  the  meeting  were 
thrilled  at  the  proposal,  but  a  great- 
er number  were  disturbed  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  buy  nearly  $500 
worth  of  unneeded  transit  passes. 

At  the  St.  George  campus  alone, 
U-Pass  would  sell  30,000  discount 
metropasses.  Currently,  UTSU  only 


sells  between  4,000  and  12,000  me- 
tropasses per  month. 

TTC  councillor  Joe  Mihevc  and 
chair  Adam  Giambrone  pointed  out 
that  people  with  unlimited  passes 
use  transit  more  often.  They  as- 
sured students  that  even  if  they 
didn't  use  the  pass  to  commute  to 
school,  it  would  be  their  "passport 
to  the  city." 

"Once  it's  up  and  running,  you'll 
love  it,"  said  Mihevc  of  the  program. 

The  city  officials  cited  a  2005 
study  carried  out  by  the  TTC's  mar- 
keting department,  according  to 
which  92  per  cent  of  U  of  T  students 

SEE  'UPASS' -PG  3 


UPS  AND  DOWNS 

The  Vars/fy  drops  in  on  the  world  of  elite  trampolinisS' 


2   THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17, 2008 


VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


//FEAROFSUPERCOMMITTMENT 


UTSa 

University  of  Toronto  St\j 

local  98,  Canadian  Fe<i«rorffo 


Just  shy  of  30  students  turned  out  Tuesday  night  for  the  University  of  Toronto  Student  Union's  Supercommission  meeting.  The  evening  introduced 
students — mostly  fresh-faced  recruits — to  the  four  student  commissions  that  carry  out  such  UTSU  endeavours  as  U-Pass  negotiations, 
running  U  of  T's  refugee  student  program,  and  giving  out  free  coffee  in  Robarts  during  exams.  UTSU  VPs  Camille  Cedana  (campus  life),  Sandy 
Hudson  (equity),  Dave  Scrivener  (external),  and  Michal  Hay  (university  affairs)  pitched  their  action  groups  to  the  bright-eyed  newbies. 
"What's  UTSU? "  mewed  first-year  nursing  student  Janet.  In  time,  all  questions  were  answered.— ANDRE  BOVEE-DEGUN 


Underpaid  clerks 
walk  off  to  protest 
$1.6M  golden 
handshake 

Secretaries  earning  average  of  $33,000 


Sarah  Crowther 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Last  Tuesday,  450  secretaries  and  cler- 
ical workers  at  Concordia  University 
in  Montreal  staged  a  half-day  strike  in 
order  to  protest  for  better  conditions. 

"We've  been  without  a  contract 
since  2002,"  said  Andre  Legault,  presi- 
dent of  the  union  representing  these 
support  staff  at  Concordia's  Loyola 
and  Sir  George  Williams  campuses. 
"It's  time  for  the  university  to  step  up 
to  the  plate." 

The  strike  took  place  on  the  first 
day  of  registration  for  winter  classes, 
bringing  nearly  all  activity  to  a  stand- 
still. The  average  yearly  salary  for 
these  union  members,  80  per  cent  of 
whom  are  women,  is  $33,000.  This  is  a 
paltry  sum  compeired  to  the  $350,000 


Do  You  Have 

Asthma? 


Allied  Research  International 
seeking  people  with  asttima  to 
participate  in  a  clinical  research 
study  comparing  two  medications 
already  approved  and  marketed 
for  the  treatment  of  asthma. 

You  may  qualify  to 
participate  if  you: 

•  Are  at  least  12  years  of  age 

•  Have  a  diagnosis  of  asthma 
for  at  least  6  months 


Qualifying  participants  will  be  provided  with  the  study  medication 
at  no  cost  and  will  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  out  of  pocket 
expenses  upon  study  completion. 


CaW:  905-629-5777  or 
m  Free:  1-888-ARI-5544 

Regular  hours  of  operation:  Monday  lo  Friday  9  am  tu  8  pm  &  Saturday  9  am  to  5  pni 
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wv\A/v.allied-research.com 

ARI  IS  a  contract  research  organization  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  clinical  research. 
We  conduct  reseaicli  for  both  healtliy  volunteers  and  those  with 
medical  conditions  in  a  safe  and  friendly  environment 
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paycheque  of  outgoing  president 
Claude  Lajeunesse,  who  also  received 
$1.36  million  upon  departure  after 
serving  only  two  years  of  his  five-year 
term. 

Concordia  has  not  made  clear  the 
terms  of  this  agreement,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  point  of  contention  during 
Tuesday's  strike. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  Legault  said,  "[The  union 
workers]  can't  understand  why  some- 
one who  is  no  longer  working  at  the 
university  is  getting  paid  that  much 
money  while  we're  sitting  around  here 
doing  really  hard  work." 

The  million-dollar  university  presi- 
dent is  already  a  feature  of  several 
American  universities.  In  2004,  Shirley 
Ann  Jackson,  president  of  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  in  New  York,  earned 
$891,400  in  addition  to  the  half-million 
she  made  serving  on  multiple  boards 
of  directors. 

The  sharp  difference  between  the 
wages  earned  by  university  employ- 
ees has  also  created  problems  for 
workers  in  western  Ccmada.  In  Novem- 
ber 2007,  support  workers,  including 
caretakers,  security  staff  and  lab  staff 
from  two  Saskatchewan  universities 
began  a  strike  that  lasted  over  four 
weeks.  The  2,400  workers  from  The 
University  of  Regina  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Saskatchewan,  ended  their  strike 
after  reaching  a  tentative  deal  that  in- 
cluded a  wage  increase  of  at  least  4.5 
per  cent. 

The  Concordia  union  has  been  push- 
ing for  compensation  similar  to  that  of 
the  Saskatchewan  universities,  includ- 
ing wage  increases  of  4.5  per  cent  and 
a  better  early  retirement  package.  An- 
dre Legault  said  that  four  negotiation 
dates  have  been  set.  "We're  hoping, 
but  there  are  no  guarantees." 
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U of  T  student  Rosan- 
nagh  MacLennan's 
surprise  third- 
place  finish  at  the  2007 
World  Trampoline  Cham- 
pionships has  earned  a  spot 
at  the  Olympics — for  Canada. 
Olympic  berths  in  trampo- 
line are  allotted  to  countries 
based  on  the  team's  perfor- 
mance. 

Though  MacLennan  (who 
has  only  cracked  the  top  10  at 
a  major  international  competi- 
tion once  before)  still  has  to  compete  at  the 
Olympic  trials,  she  is  flying  high.  "We  competed 
in  the  first  flight,  and  didn't  have  the  best  routines  of  our  lives, 
so  we  left  the  gym  and  didn't  think  we  were  going  to  get  it," 
she  said. 

Launching  themselves  to  a  height  of  eight  metres,  trampo- 
line gymnasts  perform  a  series  of  10  twists  or  somersaults  per 
routine.  Though  Canadians  have  won  three  Olympic  medals 
in  the  event  since  its  2000  debut,  trampoline  remains  a  lesser- 
known  sport — athletes  have  no  corporate  sponsors  and  little 
financial  gain. 

But  this  year  the  Canadian  Olympic  Committee  is  sweet- 
ening the  pot.  The  COC's  new  Athlete  Excellence  Fund,  an- 
nounced in  November  2007,  will  award  $20,000  for  each  Olym- 
pic gold  medal,  $15,000  for  silver,  and  $10,000  for  bronze. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  modern  Olympics,  athletes  were  for- 
bidden to  profit  from  sport  and  barred  from  receiving  prize 
money  or  appearance  fees.  The  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee abolished  amateurism  as  a  condition  for  eligibility  in 
1973,  and  sports  have  become  more  and  more  of  a  full-time, 
professional,  commercial  venture. 

"You  know,  when  1  was  your  age,  I  raced  all 
over  the  world,  1  was  a  household  name 
in  Canada,"  said  Bruce  Kidd,  dean 
of  U  of  T's  phys  ed  and  health 
faculty  and  a  former  Olym- 
pic runner  who  competed 
in  the  1964  games.  "But 
I  also  did  a  full  load 
of  courses  in  political 
science    and  econom- 
ics. 1  was  a  scholarship 
student,  and  1  also  had  a 
masthead  position  on  The 
Varsity."   (Full  disclosure: 
Kidd  wrote  for  The  Varsity 
from  1962-65,  and  covered 
his  own  track  meets  under  a 
pseudonym.) 

"If  you  look  at  many  of  the  great 


JANE  BAO  FINDS  OUT  WHY  IT'S  TOUGH  OUT  THERE  FOR  A  TRAMPOLINIST 


athletes  at  U  of  T  in  the  last  20  years,  they've  been 
full-time  athletes  and  only  part-time  students." 
MacLennan  trains  six  days  a  week  at  the  Sky- 
riders  club  in  Richmond  Hill,  logging  an  estimat- 
ed 20  hours  of  practice  per  week.  She  is  taking 
three  classes  this  year  and  plans  to  spend  five 
years  in  undergrad. 
As  an  elite  competitor,  she  qualifies  for  financial  support 
under  Canada's  carding  system.  Athletes  within  the  carding 
system  receive  living  and  training  allowances  as  well  as  tuition 
assistance.  But  the  federal  Athlete  Assistance  Program  and 
Ontario's  lottery-funded  Quest  for  Gold  program  only  support 
top-16  finishers  or  those  who  have  the  potential  to  get  there. 

This  approach  has  its  drawbacks,  argued  Kidd.  "Getting  to 
carding  is  a  very  difficult  process,"  he  said.  "If  you  look  at  the 
class  composition  of  our  Olympic  teams,  most  of  the  athletes 
are  drawn  from  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  the  reason  for 
that  is  that  only  those  types  of  families  can  afford  the  develop- 
mental costs  associated  with  playing  a  childhood  sport." 

Kidd  said  barriers  to  training  prevent  talented  athletes  from 
reaching  the  highest  levels  of  competition.  "1  mean,  it's  a  sad 
commentary  on  track  and  field  today,  but  I  still  hold  the  Cana- 
dian junior  record  for  5,000  metres,  and  that's  after  45  years," 
he  said. 

According  to  Kidd,  Sport  Canada  still  isn't  doing  enough  to 
support  amateur  athletes. 

Kidd  cited  Australia  as  an  example  of  Olympic  enthusiasm: 
"The  amateur  Olympic  sports  in  Australia  are  the  most  visible 
and  celebrated  sports,  whereas  in  Canada,  you've  got  profes- 
sional ice  hockey  and  the  other  masculine  continental  sports 
as  garnering  the  greatest  share  of  public  attention." 

"The  growth  of  the  capitalist  sports — and  this  links  directly 
with  the  mass  media — has  marginalized  Olympic  sports." 
For  her  part,  MacLennan  also  spoke  of  a  need  for  improved 
programs  and  facilities:  "The 
American  trampo- 
linists  all 
live  in 


their  training  centre.  Their  food  is  provided  for  them,  their 
board  is  provided  for  them,  they  have  a  gym  there  that  they 
have  access  to  at  all  times.  There  are  some  sports  in  Canada 
that  have  this  already,  but  for  the  less  developed  sports,  it's 
rare." 

"Sports  like  trampoline  and  the  Paralympics  just  don't  get 
the  attention  the  major  sports  get,"  she  said. 

MacLennan  is  currently  ranked  second  in  Canada,  behind  her 
synchronized  event  partner  Karen  Cockburn,  two-time  Olym- 
pic medallist  and  reigning  Canadian  champion.  Sarah  Charles, 
also  a  U  of  T  student,  sits  in  third  place.  The  Canadian  team 
earned  Olympic  slots  for  two  competitors  and  one  alternate — if 
these  three  women  hold  on  to  their  lead,  they  will  represent 
Canada  at  the  Beijing  Games. 

In  the  meantime,  MacLennan  is  concentrating  on  the  five  ma- 
jor competitions  that  stand  between  her  and  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium. "I'm  not  in  the  sport  for  the  honorarium,  I'm  not  in  it  for 
money.  It's  an  added  bonus  if  you  get  it,  but  I'm  going  to  go  out 
in  the  same  way  and  let  the  results  fall  where  they  may." 


TRAMPOLINE  HALL  OF  FAME:  Rosie  MacLennan,  bronze  medallist 
at  the  2007  World  Trampoline  Championships,  is  a  favourite  for 
the  Canadian  Olympic  team. 


'UPASS'- CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

said  they  would  use  a  U-Pass  during 
the  school  year.  Not  everyone  was 
convinced. 

"I'd  use  it  once!"  called  a  heckler 
in  the  crowd. 

Data  for  the  2005  study  came  from 
a  questionnaire  given  to  5,353  stu- 
dents across  the  GTA.  City  officials 
referred  to  the  offer  as  though  nego- 
tiations were  concluded  and  noth- 
ing remained  to  do  but  vote.  Mihevc 
urged  students  to  push  for  a  referen- 
dum as  soon  as  possible. 

The  city  hall  suits  won  some  con- 
verts. One  student  took  the  micro- 
phone during  a  Q&A  period  just  to 
thank  the  councillors  for  their  offer. 

One  angry  man  lambasted  both 
the  offer  and  the  TTC  for  proposing 
it.  "I'm  kind  of  disturbed  that  you're 
pitching  this  project  to  our  student 
union  as  a  band-aid  to  your  public 
relations,"  said  the  undergraduate 
St.  George  student.  "I  would  greatly 
prefer  the  TTC  would  figure  out  how 
to  organize  its  resources." 


Matt  Kopzinski,  a  third-year  civil 
engineering  student,  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  TTC's  claim  that  they  would 
lose  money  on  the  U-Pass  program. 
The  new  ridership,  he  contended, 
would  likely  bring  increased  federal 
subsidies  for  transit.  "You're  trying 
to  bump  up  your  numbers  by  get- 
ting us  all  to  mandatorily  do  this," 
he  accused  the  councillors. 

UTSU  is  so  far  unsatisfied  with  the 
TTC  offer,  and  is  working  with  all  oth- 
er GTA  schools  who  are  considering 
a  U-Pass.  If  one  school  accepts  the 
current  offer,  the  bargaining  position 
of  the  others  will  be  weakened. 

UTSU  likely  will  not  consider  vot- 
ing on  the  program  until  at  least  fall 
of  the  next  academic  year. 

"This  would  be  the  biggest  ref- 
erendum we've  taken  to  students, 
so  we'd  want  to  make  sure  we  get 
all  the  details  out  and  that  every- 
one knows  what  they're  voting  for," 
Scrivener  said. 

Gabe  De  Roche,  who  represents 
Trinity  College  on  UTSU's  board  of  di- 
rectors, warned  that  city  politicians 


must  make  their  proposal  more  at- 
tractive to  non-commuter  students. 

"You're  going  to  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  to  get  the  'yes'  votes,  be- 
cause as  anyone  familiar  with  stu- 
dent politics  knows,  it's  very  hard 
to  get  commuters  to  vote." 

Asked  repeatedly  about  opt-outs, 
Miller,  Mihevc  and  Giambrone  main- 
tained that  allowing  opt-outs  would 
drive  the  price  up  to  the  same  lev- 
els as  the  $96  VIP  metropasses  cur- 
rently sold  through  UTSU. 

Asked  how  planners  estimated  the 
number  who  would  opt  out.  Scriv- 
ener replied,  "Really  there  is  no  esti- 
mate, but  we  have  geographic  statis- 
tics that  give  some  indication." 

Residence  students  make  up  14 
per  cent  of  St.  George  campus's  un- 
dergraduate population. 

"It  essentially  amounts  to  a  10  per 
cent  increase  to  our  tuition,  and  a 
10  per  cent  increase  is  not  accept- 
able," said  De  Roche.  "It's  got  to  be 
cheaper,  and  if  it  can't  be  cheaper, 
then  we  have  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent program  with  opt-outs." 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


What  do  you  think  of  the  U-Pass  proposal?  (Every  undergrad  would  pay 
$480  for  unlimited  TTC  use  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  with  no  opt-outs) 


Rachel  Muenz,  3fd  year  Journalism:  It's  a  good  idea  but     Kyle  Macpherson,  3rd  year  New  media-.  It's  perfect 
students  who  wouldn't  use  it  should  t)e  able  to  opt  out.      for  students  who  live  in  the  area.  If  they  live  in 
U  of  T  is  a  commuter  school  but  others  shouldn't  pay.       Durham  region  or  farther,  they're  getting  screwed. 


Stefania,  2nd-yearNeumscience:  It  would  be  really 
unfortunate  for  non-commuters.  Poor  students  living  in 
residence  already  pay  so  much  in  living  expenses. 


Ben,  4tli-yearEnglisli  and  Music-.  That  sucks,  t  would 
not  endorse  that  policy. 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevaisiiy.ca  and  have  your  say       PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN  &  KAREN  HO 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


York  awarded  Oscar 
scholarship 

York  University  will  receive  a  $l-million 
endowment  to  create  five  annual  $  10,000 
scholarships  for  music  students  from  un- 
derprivileged backgrounds,  Ontario  Pre- 
mier Dalton  McGuinty  has  announced. 

The  scholarships  honour  the  late 
Canadian  jazz  pianist  and  seven-time 
Grammy  winner  Oscar  Peterson,  who, 
spurred  by  musical  ambition,  went  from 
a  poor  Montreal  youth  to  the  "Maharaja 
of  the  keyboard." 

"Oscar  Peterson  enriched  our  lives 
^with  his  gift  of  music,  so  we're  honour- 
ing him  by  helping  gifted  music  students 
pursue  their  own  dreams,"  said  Mc- 
Guinty. 

The  province  will  also  fund  a  $4-mil- 
lion  Oscar  Peterson  Chair  in  Jazz  Perfor- 
mance. 

Peterson,  who  died  last  month  of  kid- 
ney failure,  started  teaching  jazz  at  York 
in  the  late  '80s,  becoming  chancellor  of 
the  university  in  the  early  '90s. 
-SHABNAM0L6ANASIMI 

Does  this  mean  we're  not 
friends  anymore? 

The  faculty  strike  at  St.  Thomas'  Uni- 
versity has  turned  even  uglier  after  STU 
student  Mark  Henick  recently  created 
a  Facebook  group  called  "St.  Thomas 
University  Students  AGAINST  a  Faculty 
Strike." 

Henick  said  that  faculty  members  have 
demanded  the  removal  of  unflattering 
posts,  threatening  to  halt  negotiations. 
The  faculty  responded  that  confidential 
information  was  posted  from  in  camera 
negotiations  that  Henick  somehow  got 
hold  of. 
—JOSH  RUBIN 
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Threats  fly  in  student  evic- 
tion case  at  UTM 

In  his  escalating  conflict  with  the  UTM 
administration,  Adam  Rogers  has 
threatened  to  appeal  his  eviction  to  a 
superior  court. 

The  former  University  of  Waterloo 
student  is  already  suing  UTM  for  $5 
million,  claiming  that  confusion  over 
the  campus's  rejection  of  his  transfer 
application  has  "thrown  him  and  his 
family  into  poverty."  (See  "Rejected  stu- 
dent sues  for$5M;  Jan.  7, 2008.) 

Rogers,  who  is  married  with  four 
children,  was  denied  admission  to 
UTM  last  fall  because  his  grades  were 
too  low  to  qualify  for  a  transfer.  Despite 
this,  he  was  accidentally  offered  a  spot 
in  residence. 

Rogers  said  he  tried  to  contact  the 
university's  administrative  office  to 
clarify  matters,  but  they  were  closed 
for  vacation  and  the  summer  staff  did 
not  have  access  to  his  application.  Not 
wanting  to  lose  their  spot,  Rogers  and 
his  family  moved  into  residence. 

He  has  claimed  that  regardless  of 
the  rejection  letter,  his  residence  con- 
tract officially  confirms  his  status  as  a 
UTM  student. 

"The  (residence)  contract  we  had 
clearly  identified  me  as  a  full-time  stu- 
dent," he  said,  "Your  status  as  a  student 
has  to  be  cleared  and  accepted  before 
you  can  get  a  lease  and  move  in." 

However,  UTM  administrators  have 
said  that  residence  priority  must  go  to 
enrolled  students,  and  has  sent  Rogers 
and  his  family  an  eviction  notice. 
— SOM 

Childcare  left  behind  at 
UTM 

For  the  third  time,  UTM  has  back- 
tracked on  promises  of  a  child  care  fa- 
cility on  campus.  Mark  Overton,  dean 
of  student  affairs,  has  said  the  project 
will  be  "delayed  indefinitely." 

UTM  was  to  sign  a  deal  with  Family 
Day  Care  Services,  a  GTA  NGO  offering 
licensed  child  care  services.  The  day 
care  facility  was  set  to  open  in  fall  2007 
and  was  delayed  to  early  2008  before 
the  entire  operation  was  put  on  hold. 

UTSU  and  UTMSU  have  operated 
a  temporary  child  care  centre,  set  to 
close  in  April.  Their  centre  can  only 
look  after  five  children,  but  22  families 
currently  need  the  service. 

"Students  at  UTM  are  fed  up  with 
the  university  breaking  its  promises 
on  child  care,"  Anita  Chauhan,  UTM- 
SU's  VP  academics  and  equity,  told 
The  Medium. 

UTM  remains  the  only  one  of  U  of 
T's  three  campuses  without  a  child 
care  facility. 
-JR 
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'Culture  of  silence'  endangers  Toronto's  youth 


New  report  paints  startling  picture  of  daily  life  in  our  city's  schools 


Aviva  German 


Last  week's  release  of  the  School  Safe- 
ty Report  on  Toronto's  public  schools 
has  brought  forth  some  startling  in- 
formation. According  to  the  report, 
cases  of  sexual  abuse,  robberies  and 
possession  of  dangerous  weapons  are 
rampant  in  school  hallways.  But  the 
biggest  problem  is  that  these  crimes 
are  continually  swept  under  the  rug. 

The  report  details  how  a  "culture 
of  silence"  has  permeated  the  school 
system,  accusing  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators of  letting  crimes  go  unno- 
ticed for  fear  of  reprisal  and  damage 
to  the  school's  reputation.  Even  those 
guaranteed  anonymity  have  refrained 
from  aiding  authorities  and  bringing 


forth  justice. 

In  his  report,  Julian  Falconer,  the 
head  of  the  School  Safety  Advisory 
panel,  made  it  clear  to  Torontonians 
that  this  blatant  disregard  for  student 
safety  and  well-being  is  unacceptable. 
The  panel  has  compiled  a  list  of  more 
than  120  recommendations,  includ- 
ing random  locker  searches,  the  use 
of  canine  units  for  sniffing  out  lock- 
ers and  storage  areas  for  drugs  and 
weapons,  and  hiring  full-time  coun- 
selors for  at-risk  schools.  Many  have 
praised  Falconer  and  his  panel  for 
finally  breaking  through  the  seem- 
ingly impenetrable  veil  of  silence. 
One  of  those  who's  lauded  Falconer  is 
Lorraine  Small,  mother  of  15-year  old 
Jordan  Manners,  the  student  who  was 


gunned  down  last  May  in  the  hallway 
of  C.W.  Jeffreys  Collegiate  Institute. 

Granted,  the  advisory  panel  has 
outlined  some  promising  solutions, 
but  these  are  temporary  fixes  to  a 
widespread  problem.  While  it's  crucial 
to  address  the  risks  facing  students  in 
our  schools,  it's  even  more  important 
to  address  their  underlying  causes. 
Many  are  quick  to  point  their  fingers 
at  the  youth  themselves  as  the  cause 
of  crime  in  areas  like  the  notorious 
Jane  and  Finch  neighbourhood,  but 
as  Falconer  stated  at  his  press  confer- 
ence, "Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth." 

The  spread  of  poverty  and  violence 
has  imperiled  many  neighbourhoods 
outside  of  Toronto's  downtown  core. 


while  the  city  continues  to  tackle 
what  was  once  considered  an  "urban" 
problem.  Many  youth  are  raised  in 
extremely  hostile  environments,  wit- 
nesses to  domestic  violence  and  drug 
abuse.  Worst  of  all,  those  who  grow  up 
in  impoverished  areas  are  rarely  able 
to  break  through  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  violence.  A  life  of  drugs,  gangs 
and  crime,  to  those  who  have  for  so 
long  felt  disengaged  from  society,  is  a 
means  of  engagement. 

The  report's  proposal  to  heighten 
security  and  penalize  those  who  bring 
weapons  to  school  or  assault  fellow 
students  is  a  sound  one.  A  school  is  a 
place  of  learning,  and  should  be  a  safe 
haven  for  all.  Students  should  come 
with  open  minds,  toting  textbooks. 


not  handguns.  But  to  establish  any 
long-term  results,  we  must  empower 
teachers  and  parents  by  providing 
them  with  the  resources  they  need 
to  inspire  at-risk  youth,  instill  positive 
values  and  above  all,  discipline.  En- 
riching the  curriculum  with  a  diverse 
arts  program  would  have  tremen- 
dous effect  for  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  an  outlet  of  self-expression. 
Funding  for  so-called  "non-essential 
programs"  has  been  slipping  over 
the  years,  but  artistic  encourage- 
ment can  be  one  of  many  fundamen- 
tal tools  to  curb  violence  and  restore 
confidence.  Toronto's  cash-strapped 
schools  need  the  means  to  invest  in 
nurturing  programs  and  services, 
not  just  locker  searches. 
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The  audacity  of  dope 

Why  America  needs  a  hit  of  Barack  Obama 


Jordan  Bimm 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"I  had  learned  not  to  care;  1  blew 
a  few  smoke  rings,  remembering 
those  years.  Pot  had  helped,  and 
booze;  maybe  a  little  blow  when  you 
could  afford  it.  Not  smack,  though." 
— Barack  Obama  in  Dreams  of  My 
Father  (1995) 

U.S.  presidential  candidate  Barack 
Obama  wouldn't  just  be  the  first 
black  man  to  hold  the  nation's  high- 
est office,  he  would  also  be  the  first 
to  be  born  in  the  1960s.  Obama  was 
eight  when  Neil  Armstrong  walked 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  and  cel- 
ebrated his  14th  birthday  only  five 
days  before  Richard  Nixon  boarded 
Marine  One,  abandoning  the  White 
House  and  fleeing  both  the  Water- 
gate scandal  and  a  failed  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

Obama's  youth  saw  him  steeped 
in  the  ultimate  highs  and  one  of  the 
lowest  lows  America  has  endured. 


Being  young  during  these  events  has 
allowed  him  to  absorb  them  in  a  way 
no  other  candidate  in  the  Democrat- 
ic or  Republican  race  did  at  the  time 
(Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  was  28  dur- 
ing the  moon's  landing,  and  34  when 
Nixon  quit).  A  changing  America  has 
shaped  his  moral  character,  colour- 
ing his  leadership  strategies  in  a  way 
that  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to 
the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Obama  talks  straight  with  people. 
Not  hiding  his  past  indiscretions 
is  an  indication  of  how  he  will  act  if 
elected.  George  W.  Bush  refused  to 
speak  in  clear  terms  about  his  use  of 
cocaine  and  other  illicit  substances, 
his  DWI  arrest  unearthed  days  be- 
fore the  2000  election.  Is  it  really  that 
surprising  that  he  would  hide  other 
facts  too? 

True,  every  politician  has  skel- 
etons in  their  closet,  and  works  hard 
to  spin  their  image.  Did  you  know 
Obama  still  enjoys  a  Marlboro  after  a 
stressful  strategy  meeting?  He  does. 
And  while  he  avoids  being  photo- 


graphed lighting  up,  he  doesn't  try 
to  bury  the  truth.  A  candidate's  can- 
dour, seen  in  the  small  details,  is  the 
blueprint  to  America's  future. 

It's  also  important  to  consider  how 
the  next  president  will  be  viewed 
from  abroad.  The  newest  command- 
er-in-chief must  repair  America's 
image  abroad  to  rekindle  the  rela- 
tions that  have  become  strained  or 
cut  off  completely.  Only  confront- 
ing enemies  on  the  battlefield  is  the 
wrong  approach — look  how  the  Cu- 
ban Missile  Crisis  and  the  Cold  War 
were  brought  to  a  close.  To  engage 
in  discussion  with  its  old  friends  and 
current  enemies,  the  U.S.  needs  a 
president  that  will  indicate  that  the 
country's  approach  to  world  affairs 
has  fundamentally  changed. 

Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  cannot 
be  that  person.  Her  last  name  alone 
would  make  the  last  25  years  look 
like  an  alternating  dynasty  (Bush- 
Clinton-Bush-Clinton).  The  reason 
for  the  checks  and  balances  within 
a  two-term  limit  is  to  ensure  that 


A  streetwise  Barack  Obama  graduates  high  school — long  after  Hilary  Clinton  was  married 


no  single  group  (or  in  this  case,  two 
families)  are  to  be  perceived  as  con- 
trolling the  United  States. 

Barack  Obama  would  look  like  a 
fresh  start  in  every  way.  A  black  man 
who's  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  is 
pretty  much  as  far  away  as  you  can 
get  from  George  W.  Bush.  He  also  has 
the  benefit  of  not  being  a  long-term, 
hardcore  politico  who  has  already  di- 
vided Washington  into  hard-and-fast 
camps  of  friends  and  enemies  (as 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  has).  Com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  candidates, 
Obama  is  as  close  to  a  blank  slate  as 
we're  going  to  get  this  time  around. 

Many  critics  like  to  pounce  on 
Obama  for  his  lack  of  foreign  policy 
experience,  citing  it  as  a  reason  to 
bar  him  from  the  top  job.  But  look 
who's  in  the  White  House  right  now! 
In  1999,  George  W.  Bush  couldn't 


name  the  president  of  Pakistan. 
And  just  as  important  as  being  well- 
versed  in  international  policy  is  the 
ability  for  a  leader  to  think  interna- 
tionally. A  modern  politician  can't  be 
effective  if  their  scope  is  nationally 
selfish.  Who  better  to  think  in  this 
way  than  a  man  whose  grandmother 
still  lives  on  a  farm  in  Kenya,  a  man 
who  is  the  product  of  two  Americas 
and,  indeed,  two  races? 

It's  a  campaign  buzzword  that's 
now  on  the  top  of  every  candidate's 
talking  points,  but  1  do  believe  that 
Obama  is  the  candidate  that  would 
implement  the  most  and  best  change 
for  America.  And  a  change  in  course 
is  exactly  what  the  nation  now  needs 
to  remain  the  greatest  country  on 
earth. 

Plus,  the  dude  knew  smack  was 
wack. 
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Let  go,  LCBO 


Ontario  government's  liquor  monopoly  means  customers  have  no  choice  but  to  put  up  with  rising  vintage  prices 


Matt  McGeachy 

VARSITY  STAFF 


I've  been  told  that  my  appetites  are 
too  expensive  for  my  own  good.  My 
dad  always  says  1  have  champagne 
taste  on  a  Coors  Light  budget.  In  fact, 
much  of  my  income  goes  towards 
purchasing  single  malt  scotch  and 
French  wine.  Probably  not  the  best 
use  of  financial  resources,  but  we  all 
have  our  vices,  n'est-ce  pas? 

So  when  I.  heard  that  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  was  shift- 
ing its  focus  towards  higher-end 
wine,  the  connoisseur  in  me  re- 
joiced: "Finally,  I'll  be  able  to  find 
that  2002  Guigal  Chateauneuf  du 
Pape  without  a  trip  to  Vintages!" 

But  then  the  student  within  me 
cringed. 

After  all,  who  hasn't  spent  a 
Wednesday  night  or  two  chatting 
with  friends  about  the  hardships 
of  the  week  over  a  bottle  or  two  of 
eight-dollar  vino  verde,?  And  now 
the  government  liquor  store  wants 
to  take  this  away  from  us?  Qu'elle 
dommage! 

Let's  ignore  the  fact  that  you  can 
find  perfectly  drinkable  wines  for 
under  $10,  and  no,  they  do  not  all 
come  in  a  box  (with  the  exception  of 
those  wineries  that  are  marketing 
Tetra  Paks  as  "eco-friendly").  The 
larger  issue  here  is  the  state-owned 
monopoly  on  the  sale  of  wine  and 
spirits.  It  is  time  to  end  it. 


GRAPE  GRIPES:  Students  are  bound  to  get  a  little  angry  once  their  favourite  cheap  wine  disappears  from  the  liquor  store  in  favour  of 
higher-quality  vintages. 


A  large  amount  of  government 
revenue  comes  directly  from  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  citizens,  and  I  say, 
good  for  us.  We  should  tax  wine  and 
liquor,  and  use  that  money  to  fund 
our  generous  social  programs.  We 


should  not,  however,  sacrifice  our 
freedom  to  choose. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
mercantile  democracy  that  citizens 
are  allowed  to  act  as  well-informed 
consumers.  (And  if  political  scien- 


tists are  to  be  trusted — that  tech- 
nically means  we  live  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  tempered  with  a 
socialist  dictatorship,  but  let's  agree 
that  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  we 
govern  ourselves  democratically.) 


Well-informed  consumers  should 
have  the  democratic  right  to  choose 
which  stores  to  shop  at.  Right  now, 
we  have  only  one  option — and  they 
might  stop  carrying  wines  that 
many  of  us  can  actually  afford. 

Imagine  a  scenario  in  which  the 
LCBO  closes  and  independent  ven- 
dors are  allowed  to  sell  their  own 
wine  and  spirits.  All  of  the  sudden, 
I  have  a  wide  range  of  choices  and 
a  lot  more  freedom.  If  the  local  li- 
quor store  sells  a  bottle  of  Henry 
of  Phelam  Chardonnay  for  $15  and 
the  Dominion  carries  it  for  $12, 1  can 
make  the  choice  of  where  I  want  to 
buy  it  and  live  with  the  consequenc- 
es. It  also  gives  entrepreneurs  an 
opportunity:  there  certainly  is  a 
market  for  upscale  wine  and  spirits, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  place  to 
buy  cheap  drinks. 

So  here's  what  I  propose:  let's 
vote  to  end  the  government  mo- 
nopoly on  wine  and  spirits,  and 
let  vendors  sell  them.  Then,  levy  a 
tax  collected  at  the  point  of  sale  on 
the  liquor  or  the  wine  to  make  up 
for  the  revenue  lost  by  closing  this 
monopoly.  In  the  end,  the  consum- 
ers will  benefit.  Unfortunately,  we 
might  have  to  wait  a  while  until 
Queen's  Park  loosens  its  money- 
grubbing  grip  on  our  liquor.  Until 
then,  1  suggest  you  pick  up  your 
favourite  cheap  brand  while  it  is 
still  to  be  found,  and  start  hoard- 
ing. Cheers! 


The  truth  about 
intolerable  TAs 


Got  a  horrible  TA?  One  that  seems  useless?  It's  probably  because  of 
U  of  T's  ambiguous  hiring  policies  says  ALIXANDRA  GOULD 


In  my  two-and-a-half  years  as  an 
undergraduate  student,  I've  been 
under  the  tutelage  of  my  fair  share 
of  TAs.  Some  of  them  have  been  phe- 
nomenal, some  rather  mediocre,  but 
at  the  end  of  each  tutorial,  I've  usually 
exited  the  cramped  classroom  with 
more  knowledge  than  when  I  entered. 
More  recently  however,  I've  been 
forced  to  suffer  through  a  semester 
of  the  most  unqualified,  uninformed 
and  intolerable  TA  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  to  offer.  If  you  think  that 
I'm  exaggerating,  I  assure  you  I'm  not. 
Naturally,  this  experience  has  made 
me  question  how  on  earth  this  per- 
son was  ever  employed.  After  doing  a 
bit  of  research  into  the  matter,  1  have 
reached  a  number  of  conclusions.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  problem  seems  to  lie 
at  the  administrative  level. 

The  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
hiring  of  TAs  is  governed  by  a  collec- 
tive agreement  between  U  of  T  and 
CUPE  Local  3902,  Unit  1.  According 
to  Mary  Anne  Ross,  U  of  T's  director 
of  labour  relations,  the  criteria  are 
somewhat  unspecific.  Teaching  expe- 


rience, good  academic  standing  and 
relevant  academic  study  are  usually 
sought  after,  but  due  to  this  ambi- 
guity, it's  the  responsibility  of  each 
individual  department  to  determine 
how  high  or  low  their  own  standards 
are.  Given  the  unlikelihood  that  my 
TA  adequately  holds  any  of  these 
prerequisites,  1  can  only  assume  that 
the  standards  at  my  department  are 
incredibly  low.  With  such  a  lack  of 
standardized  policy,  applicants  are 
often  glanced  over  like  a  menu  at  a 
cheap  restaurant,  selected  only  be- 
cause they  appear  to  be  appetizing. 
But  undergrads  are  the  ones  left  with 
a  bad  taste  in  our  mouth.  Somebody 
needs  to  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
ensure  that  the  person  being  hired 
is  qualified  to  teach  and  isn't  com- 
pletely imbecilic. 

Maybe  the  department  had  to  hire 
her  because  nobody  else  applied, 
but  that's  unlikely.  Job  postings  are 
not  only  stapled  to  the  TA-hiring 
bulletin  board  in  the  hall  of  the  de- 
partment, but  are  often  advertised 
on  the  Internet  and  through  word  of 


mouth.  Since  grad  students  are  typi- 
cally poor  or  debt-ridden,  it's  likely 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  people 
would  see  these  ads,  and  jump  at  the 
open  spot.  Secondly,  TAs  at  U  of  T 
can  make  anywhere  from  $28  to  $35 
an  hour.  (1  know,  my  jaw  dropped 
too.)  This  is  certainly  a  better  wage 
than  they  would  make  waiting  tables 
at  any  of  the  neighborhood  watering 
holes.  Plus,  being  a  TA  looks  great 
on  those  CVs,  so  I've  been  told.  Ac- 
cording to  Ross,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  U  of  T  is  enduring  a 
university-wide  TA  shortage.  Under- 
qualified  hires  can't  be  the  result  of  a 
shallow  applicant  pool. 

The  responsibility  falls  on  the 
individual  departments  to  hire  ad- 
equate educators.  Whether  it's  the 
bureaucrats,  the  course  adminis- 
trators or  the  individual  professors 
themselves,  someone  must  ensure 
that  there  are  real,  unambiguous 
standards.  A  TA  can  make  or  break  a 
course,  inspire  a  student  to  pursue  a 
certain  discipline,  or  at  the  most  ba- 
sic level,  teach  us  a  few  things. 


-  LETTERS 


What  about  other 
organs? 

If  it  is  indeed  true  that  sexu- 
ally active  homosexual  men  have  a 
significantly  higher  HIV  rate,  then 
1  completely  agree  with  the  ban  on 
organ  donation  ("No  thanks,  your 
kidneys  are  too  gay  for  me,"  Jan.  14, 
p.6).  But  if  HIV  rates  are  the  deciding 
factor  in  determining  who  can  and 
can't  donate  organs,  then  the  ban 
should  shift  to  the  group  that  shows 
the  highest  rates.  Earlier  in  the  de- 
cade, heterosexual  women  showed 
the  highest  increase  in  HIV  contrac- 
tion. Why  weren't  they  banned  from 
donating  for  that  period? 
Chris 


Calm  down,  they're 
just  organs 

The  gay  community  is  pretty  quick 
to  shoot  "homophobe"  at  anything 
that  in  some  way  identifies  them  as 
a  group. 

Stats  are  stats.  Health  Canada  is 
making  legitimate  and  appropriate 
use  of  real  data  to  diminish  risk  in 
recipients.  They  are  not  "homo- 
phobic."  They  are  just  responding 
correctly  to  statistically  significant 
data. 

Cool  your  jets,  boys. 
Jack 


w 


e  know  you've  been 
checking  us  out 


We  know  you  wanna  work  at  The  Varsity. 

Frankly,  it's  getting  a  little  embarrassing.  That's  why  we're 
giving  you  a  chance  to  tour  the  newsroom,  meet  the  fine 
folks  who  edit  this  great  paper,  and  get  involved.  As  an  extra 
incentive,  pop,  chips,  and  pizza  will  also  be  served! 

When:  Jan.  24  from  3  to  6  p.m. 

Where:  Varsity  HQ,  located  at  21  Sussex,  2nd  floor, 
at  Huron  Street 
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Earth's  storage  space  filling  up 

Research  shows  a  recent  drop  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  by  our  oceans 


Greta  Chiu 


The  oceans  are  sending  out  an  SOS — but  it's  not 
necessarily  the  oceans  that  require  rescue. 

A  recent  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  Geo- 
physical Research  has  shown  a  sudden  decline  in 
the  uptake  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. Researchers  Dr.  Ute  Schuster  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Watson  of  the  University  of  East  Anglia  analyzed 
almost  a  decade's  worth  of  data  from  merchant 
ships  that  frequently  traverse  the  Atlantic.  Using 
the  data  generated  from  automatic  instruments 
on  board,  they  discovered  a  dramatic  decline  in 
the  uptake  of  carbon  dioxide  between  the  mid  '90s 
and  the  early  2000s. 

Historically,  oceans  have  been  the  largest  ab- 
sorber— or  sink — of  carbon  dioxide.  Oceans  and 
terrestrial  ecosystems  combined  take  in  almost 
one  half  of  total  CO^  emissions,  leaving  the  other 
half  in  the  atmosphere. 

Our  oceans  absorb  almost  one  third  of  anthro- 
pogenic carbon  dioxide  emissions  in  two  ways. 
The  first  is  through  the  activity  of  phytoplankton 
flourishing  in  surface  waters  where  sunlight  is 
easily  accessible.  These  gases  are  absorbed  dur- 
ing photosynthesis  and,  once  the  phytoplankton 
die,  carbon  sinks  into  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean. 
Secondly,  sea  water  can  react  with  CO.,  in  the  air, 
affected  by  differences  in  solubility  within  varying 
temperatures  of  water.  The  circulation  of  currents 
around  the  globe  is  an  important  aspect  of  this 
process.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  where  high  salinity 
causes  oceanic  waters  to  sink,  CO^  is  more  soluble 
and  thus  sinks  along  with  the  cold,  create  dense 
waters  into  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean. 

The  reasons  for  the  North  Atlantic's  decline  in 
uptake  are  still  unclear.  It  could  be  due  to  natural 
oscillations  or  global  warming,  but  dire  conse- 
quences may  be  seen  if  the  oceans  are  indeed  be- 
coming "saturated",  as  Schuster  and  Watson  have 
suggested. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  Antarctic's 
Southern  Oceans  have  also  seen  a  decline  in  CO^ 
uptake.  Accounting  for  almost  15  per  cent  of  the 
COj  uptake  by  oceans  and  land  combined,  the 
effects  of  this  decrease  could  produce  some  ex- 
treme results. 

The  Southern  Oceans  refer  to  a  collective  term 
within  parts  of  the  Indian,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific 
oceans.  Currently,  they  encompass  approximate- 
ly one-third  less  CO2  than  expected.  According 
to  a  paper  published  in  Science,  Dr.  Corinne  Le 
Quere  and  her  team  found  that  the  rate  of  atmo- 
spheric COj  uptake  has  decreased  by  analyzing 
twenty-five  years  of  data  taken  from  stations  all 
over  the  globe. 


//GLOBAL CARBON  CYCLE 
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This  diagram  shows  the  movement  of  carbon  in  Earth's  carbon  cycle.  The  black  numbers  reflect  the  amount  of  carbon 
stored  in  the  various  reservoirs,  while  the  purple  numbers  show  the  movement  of  carbon  between  these  reservoirs. 
The  unit  GtC  means  gigatons  of  carbon.  A  gigaton  is  one  billion  tons  (10^  tons). 


A  possible  explanation  for  this  phenomenon 
may  be  increased  temperatures  that  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  intense  winds  over  the  surface 
of  the  waters.  Normally,  cool  waters  containing 
large  amounts  of  dissolved  CO^  would  remain 
below  the  surface.  However,  these  strong  winds 
may  churn  up  the  water,  causing  the  CO^-rich 
deep  water  to  rise  above.  Since  this  water  is 
already  saturated  with  CO^,  the  end  result  is  a 
decrease  in  uptake.  If  this  is  indeed  the  mecha- 
nism responsible  for  the  decline,  then  this  posi- 
tive feedback  cycle  will  cause  the  oceans  to  take 
in  less  and  less  CO,  over  time. 

The  biological  uptake  by  the  oceans  is  also  af- 


fected. When  CO2  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  forms 
bicarbonate,  which  causes  it  to  become  acidic. 
More  acidic  carbon-rich  waters  are  mixed  and 
left  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  with  the  phyto- 
plankton that  reside  near  the  surface  unable  to 
survive  shifts  in  acidity. 

This  has  profound  implications  for  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  The  saturation  of  ocean  waters 
may  be  a  sign  that  policies  surrounding  green- 
house gas  emissions  need  to  take  into  account 
anthropogenic  aspects  as  well  as  the  dynamic 
processes  of  the  earth.  If  the  problem  is  left 
unchecked,  we  may  soon  find  ourselves  in  hot 
water — literally. 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD 


Caffeine 

Just  the  smell  of  freshly  brewed  coffee  has  the  over- 
whelming ability  to  revive  many  from  a  deep  sleep. 
It  seems  a  great  deal  of  the  population,  including 
university  students,  would  not  be  able  to  function 
properly  without  their  daily  cup.  What  is  it  about  this 
potentially  addictive  drug  that  gives  us  a  sweet  burst 
of  essential  energy  early  in  the  day? 

For  one,  caffeine  blocks  the  receptors  for  adenos- 
ine, a  nucleoside  that  makes  you  sleepy.  Caffeine  is 
used  medically  and  recreationally  to  restore  alert- 
ness, and  decrease  fatigue.  It  stimulates  the  nervous 
system,  increasing  attentiveness  and  concentration, 
allowing  for  quicker  and  clearer  thought. 

Similar  to  cocaine,  caffeine  also  releases  dopamine 
and  blocks  this  neurotransmitter  from  binding  to  re- 
ceptors. High  levels  of  dopamine  remain  in  the  blood, 
preventing  your  body  from  becoming  tired.  This  may 
explain  why  it  doesn't  help  to  guzzle  expresso  if  you 
are  already  exhausted  and  drained. 

Caffeine  works  quickly  once  ingested:  it  takes  less 
than  an  hour  to  take  effect,  and  a  small  dose  lasts 
three  to  four  hours.  This  drug  has  the  distinct  hon- 
our of  being  the  most  widely-used  central  nervous 
system  stimulant,  but  it  may  become  addictive  and 
lead  to  withdrawal  symptoms  if  great  consumption 


is  abruptly  stopped.  In  extreme  cases,  abuse  of  the 
substance  may  lead  to  caffeinism,  which  features 
symptoms  such  as  nervousness,  irritability,  anxi- 
ety, muscle  twitching,  insomnia,  headaches,  and 
heart  palpitations. 

Found  in  numerous  plants,  caffeine  acts  as  a  natu- 
ral pesticide,  killing  insects  that  feed  on  the  plant. 
Coffee  is  a  major  source  of  the  compound.  Tea  also 
contains  it,  but  only  half  as  much  at  the  same  volume. 
Most  soft  drinks  contain  up  to  50  milligrams  of  caf- 
feine, whereas  energy  drinks,  notably  Red  Bull,  hold 
80  mg  per  serving.  Despite  the  popular  belief  that 
chocolate  is  an  energy  booster,  it  is  considered  a 
weak  stimulant.  A  typical  28-gram  milk  chocolate  bar 
contains  the  equivalent  amount  of  caffeine  as  a  cup  of 
decaffeinated  joe. 

It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  adults  in  North 
America  consume  caffeine  daily.  Coffeehouses,  first 
established  in  Venice,  became  popular  17th  century 
western  Europe.  Much  of  the  intellectual  discussion 
and  debate  of  the  Enlightenment  occurred  in  these 
caffeine  parlours.  Some  are  still  in  existence  today, 
such  as  the  Queen's  Lane  Coffee  House,  established 
in  1654  in  Oxford.  Clearly,  coffee  has  not  lost  popular- 
ity, as  Starbucks  has  15,011  locations  in  42  countries 
around  the  world. 
— SALMASHICKH 


Men — and  a  few  women — of  the  Enlightenment 
period  came  to  coffeehouses  to  discuss  news, 
business,  and  politics. 


Shown  here  is 
the  skeletal 
representation  of 
caffeine  {CjH,„N,Op. 
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//SCIENCE  IN  BR 


Ahh!  Rat  zombies! 

Researchers  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  have  successfully  brought 
the  heart  of  a  euthanized  rat  back  to 
life  in  the  lab.  They  removed  the  cells 
on  the  inside  of  the  heart  using  power- 
ful detergents,  repopulating  the  emp- 
ty sac  with  heart  cells  from  newborn 
rats.  The  researchers  then  observed 
something  spectacular.  "The  cells 
began  to  reorganize  in  the  wall  of  that 
heart,"  said  molecular  biologist  Doris 
Taylor,  director  of  the  Center  for  Car- 
diovascular Repair  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  "The  ones  that  were 
going  to  make  blood  vessels  moved  to 
the  spot  where  the  blood  vessels  had 
been  and  relined  the  blood  vessels, 
and  the  ones  that  were  going  to  make 
muscle  lined  up  in  the  wall  and  started 
to  make  new  muscle,"  she  said.  After 
four  days  of  growth,  the  heart  began 
to  beat.  U  of  M  researchers  hope  that 
their  technique  will  someday  be  used 
to  re-engineer  human  organs  injured 
by  disease.  Their  ultimate  goal  is  to 
avoid  the  problem  of  organ  rejection 
by  injecting  a  patient's  damaged  or- 
gan with  their  own  stem  cells.  "We're 
not  there  yet,  but  we  hope  this  opens 
a  new  door,"  said  Taylor. 
Source:  Nature 

The  dinosaurs  called  in  sick 
too  many  times 

Tiny  germs  may  have  wiped  out  the 
dinosaurs,  says  George  Poinar  of  Or- 
egon State  University,  in  his  new  book, 
What  Bugged  the  Dinosaurs:  Insects, 
Disease,  and  Death  in  the  Cretaceous. 
Insects  encased  inside  amber  (which 
include  mosquitos  and  ticks)  from 
areas  such  as  Lebanon,  Canada  and 
Burma,  said  Poinar,  carry  harmful  bac- 
teria. "Some  of  them  carry  malaria," 
he  said.  "We  also  got  parasitic  proto- 
zoa and  worms  from  dinosaur  dung." 
He  added  that  a  combination  of  cata- 
strophic disasters  and  an  increase  in 
insect-borne  diseases  could  account 
for  the  comparatively  sluggish  death 
of  the  dinosaurs.  "It  was  not  just  one 
disease  but  a  number  of  diseases  to- 
gether, which  would  have  debilitated 
dinosaur  populations,"  said  Poinar. 
Source:  National  Geographic  News 

Blackest  substance  yet 
developed  (named  Emo-nium) 

Researchers  at  Rice  University  in 
Houston,  Texas  have  created  the 
darkest  material  on  earth.  It  is 
made  out  of  carbon  nano-tubes, 
resembles  the  construction  of  a 
carpet,  and  absorbs  more  than  99.9 
per  cent  of  light.  The  carbon  nano- 
tubes  stand  on  their  ends,  trapping 
light  in  the  tiny  gaps  between  them. 
This  super-dark  material  is  30  times 
darker  than  the  current  standard  for 
blackness  used  by  the  U.S.  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technol- 
ogy. "All  the  light  that  goes  in  is 
basically  absorbed,"  said  Pulickel 
Ajayan,  who  led  the  research  team. 
"It  is  almost  pushing  the  limit  of  how 
much  light  can  be  absorbed  into  one 
material."  The  total  reflective  index 
for  the  material  is  0.045  per  cent.  To 
put  that  figure  into  perspective,  the 
reflective  index  of  black  paint  is  five 
to  10  per  cent.  Ajayan  has  said  that 
this  material  could  potentially  be 
used  to  collect  and  store  solar  en- 
ergy, or  to  reduce  the  light  scatter 
incurred  by  telescopes.  The  team  is 
now  trying  to  get  the  Guinness  Book 
of  World  Records  to  acknowledge 
their  scientific  feat,  with  a  "world's 
darkest  material"  designation. 
Source:  Nano  Letters 
—ALL  WRITTEN  BY  ANDREA  YEOMANS 
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Violent  signals 

Inspired  by  war  in  the  age  of  terror,  this  on-campus  art  exhibit  is  both  chilling  and  enlightening 


GALLERY  REVIEW 


Signals  in  the  Dark: 
Art  in  Shadow  of  War 

Blackwood  Gallery 
andJustina  M.  Bamicke  Gallery 

January  17-March  2 


Rating:  VVVV^ 


Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


With  two  shows  exploring  war  cur- 
rently shown  in  Toronto,  you'd  be 
forgiven  for  thinking  that  curators  are 
coming  to  terms  with  a  recent  devel- 
opment— a  turn,  perhaps,  in  the  wars 
in  Afghanistan  or  Iraq. 

As  written  in  the  curatorial  state- 
ment to  War  Zone,  currently  on  at  A 
Space,  "The  aftermath  of  the  events 
of  September  11,  2001  has  led  to  in- 
creased surveillance,  suspicion  and 
fear  of  specific  groups — ^war  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  something  that 
occurs  "over  there'  and  not  'here.'" 

True  as  this  may  be,  that  war  on  the 
homefront  comes  as  a  revelation  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  sentiment  that  makes 
Kendell  Geers,  whose  work  "TW 
(Rock)"  is  part  of  the  Justina  M.  Bar- 
nicke/Blackwood  Gallery  co-exhibit 
Signals  in  tfie  Dark:  Art  in  tfie  Sfiadow 
of  War,  anxious. 

"I  was  born  in  an  'age  of  terror,'" 
says  Geers,  "and  have  never  known 
anything  else.  1  grew  up  amongst  car 
bombs  and  lynch  mobs  and  I  find  it 
so  pathetic  the  way  we  are  now  being 


A  still  from  Johan  Grimonprez's  1997  film  "Dial  H-l-S-T-O-R-Y"  explores  the  West's  confrontation  with  terrorism. 


force-fed  the  American  experience  as 
if  'terror'  began  on  the  11  September 
in  New  York  City." 

Signals  in  the  Dark  brings  together 
artists  from  parts  of  the  world  that 
might  be  considered  peaceful,  and 
those  associated  with  war.  But  as 
the  exhibit  strives  to  illustrate,  these 
categories  quickly  break  down:  un- 
der the  pretense  of  peace,  the  world 


is  engaged  in  perpetual  war.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, of  particular  concern  is  art's 
complicity  in  the  process. 

A  central  trope,  in  both  respects, 
is  that  of  the  hijacker.  Belgian  artist 
Johan  Grimonprez's  history  of  the 
practice  (once  better  known  as  the 
"skyjack"),  "Dial  H-l-S-T-O-R-Y,"  ef- 
fectively questions  the  possibility  of 
peace  when  the  hijack  is  a  constant 


possibility.  "Dial"  shows  how  long  this 
weight  has  rested  on  our  shoulders 
(the  film,  which  predates  the  Septem- 
ber 1 1  attacks  by  four  years,  goes  back 
several  decades),  so  long  it  permeates 
our  consumer  culture:  it  seems  slight- 
ly surreal  when  one  TV  journalist  ad- 
vises the  viewer  on  which  airplane 
seat  is  farthest  from  a  potential  hijack- 
er. In  another  sense,  the  increasingly 


formulaic  visual  presentation  of  each 
hijacking  demonstrates  how  terror 
has  stolen  the  media  of  television  and 
video,  as  we  continue  to  learn  each 
time  we  view  9/11  footage,  yet  again. 

As  the  narrator  says  in  Czech  cin- 
ematographer  Harun  Farocki's  "Im- 
ages of  the  World  and  the  Inscription 
of  War,"  the  German  word  aufkldrung 
alternately  means  "enlightenment" — 
light  being  what  allows  an  image  to 
be  recorded  on  film — or  "flight  recon- 
naissance." Images  are  inscribed  with 
terror  regardless  of  whether  we  ini- 
tially see  it.  Farocki  traces  the  history 
of  one  particular  image:  the  earliest 
photo  of  the  Auschwitz  concentration 
camp  was  taken  in  a  reconnaissance 
flight.  The  Allies  weren't  looking  for 
a  concentration  camp,  though,  and 
so  the  photo  was  never  interpreted 
as  such  until  the  1970s,  when  the  CIA 
knew  what  they  were  looking  for.  The 
interpretation  has  been  hijacked: 
once  we're  told  what  we're  looking  at, 
we  will  never  see  it  as  anything  else. 

What  to  do  with  this?  It's  easy  to 
blame  governments  or  to  take  aim 
at  the  broad  target  of  "art  itself." 
Through  the  kind  of  war-era  speakers 
from  which  we  could  expect  to  hear 
emergency  announcements,  plays 
another  message  reminding  students 
of  the  vigilance  required.  Amongst 
the  documents  read  in  "A  Short  His- 
tory of  Conscription  in  Canada,"  an 
audio-collage  by  Annie  MacDonell 
and  the  only  non-video  work  in  the 
show,  is  a  1943  letter  from  then  U  of  T 
president  H.J.  Cody  promising  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel K.M.  Holloway  that 
the  university  will  "collaborate  to 
the  full  limit  of  its  powers"  in  provid- 
ing an  army  course  at  the  university. 
Shadow  of  War  is  shown  partly  in  the 
shadow  of  Soldier's  Tower. 


Criminal  intent 


George  F.  Walker's  fast-paced  classic  Criminals  In  opened 
yesterday  at  Hart  House  Theatre 


Shoshana  Wasser 

VARSITY  STAFF 


When  W21S  the  last  time  you  found  your- 
self truly  looking  forward  to  some  Cana- 
dian content? 

"People  never  seem  to  say,  'Let's  go 
watch  some  Canadian  theatre!'"  admits 
Criminals  in  Love  director  Andrea  Was- 
serman.  "It's  often  seen  as  being  too 
arty  and  not  at  all  entertaining."  It's  time 
to  push  aside  those  preconceptions  as 
the  Hart  House  Theatre  takes  on  Toron- 
to scribe  George  P.  Walker's  critically- 
acclaimed  dark  comedy  this  week. 

Originally  performed  at  Toronto's 
Factory  Theatre  in  1984,  Criminals  in 
Love  portrays  the  lives  of  Junior  cind 
Gail,  two  lovebirds  in  Toronto's  East 
End.  When  they  try  to  escape  the  per- 
ilous culture  of  the  inner  city,  they  be- 
come caught  in  a  series  of  unfortunate 
yet  uproarious  misdemeanors.  Be- 
tween Junior's  family,  fiercely  entwined 
in  a  local  crime  ring,  and  Gail's  prostitu- 


tion-inclined friend  Sandy,  a  delinquent 
lifestyle  seems  inescapable.  Despite 
this,  the  characters  fight  destiny  with 
fast-paced  wit  and  clever  dialogue. 

The  overarching  themes  of  inner 
city  poverty  and  the  death  of  oppor- 
tunity seen  in  Criminals  in  Love  are 
sadly  enduring.  As  an  illustration, 
Wasserman's  production  has  moved 
the  action  of  the  play  to  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Using  the  music  of  local  profanity- 
prone  rockers  BoyBallz,  the  audience 
can  quickly  identify  the  contemporary 
Toronto  mise  en  scene. 

More  impressively,  the  script  has 
been  freshly  edited  by  Walker  for  this 
performance.  Having  already  won  the 
Governor  General's  Award,  the  play- 
wright might  have  been  reluctant  to 
alter  his  masterpiece. 

But  as  Toronto  productions  of  Crimi- 
nals in  Love  have  traditionally  been  con- 
fined to  the  Factory  Theatre,  now  is  the 
first  time  that  the  show  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  major  Toronto  venue.  This 


is  surely  a  triumph  for  Walker,  whose 
work  still  flies  under  the  radar  in  the 
world  of  drama. 

The  strength  of  this  show  relies  on 
its  skilful  portrayal  of  the  main  char- 
acters, and  Wasserman  cites  the  tight- 
knit  cast  as  the  force  that  brings  this 
performance  together  After  all,  it  takes 
substantial  talent  to  add  a  comic  bent 
to  such  a  sobering  theme.  Still,  the  di- 
rector is  confident  that  audiences  will 
leave  the  show  fulfilled  and  entertained. 
"It's  sure  to  be  rocking  fun,"  she  asserts. 
"Don't  miss  it!" 

The  concepts  of  "grimly  amusing" 
and  "made-in-Canada"  seem  to  be  para- 
doxical at  best.  But  don't  let  yourself  be 
imprisoned  by  past  assumptions  about 
Canadian  drama — Criminals  in  Love  is 
bound  to  satisfy  and  enlighten. 

Criminals  in  Love  runs  at  Hart  House 
Theatre  through  January  26. 
For  more  information  and  tickets, 
visit  www.uofttix.ca 


Peter  Higginson  (right)  gets  rough  with  Jon-Paul  Khouri  in  George  F.  Walker's  Criminals 
in  Love,  now  playing  at  Hart  House  Theatre. 
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Rock  the  vote? 


What  pop  music  means  to  American  campaign  culture 


Jordan  Bimtn 

ARTS  EDITOR 


With  the  world's  eyes  and  ears  fix- 
ated on  the  tightening  U.S.  presi- 
dential primaries,  almost  every 
aspect  of  every  campaign  is  go- 
ing under  the  microscope  of  the 
24-hour  news  cycle.  As  it  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated,  a  single 
tear  or  simple  turn  of  phrase  can 
become  an  international  headline 
within  seconds. 

However,  one  facet  that  of- 
ten escapes  commentary  on  the 
campaign  trail  is  music.  Every 
campaign  uses  popular  music 
to  bookend  political  events  and 
speeches — mainly  to  serve  as  en- 
try and  exit  themes — and  like  all 
aesthetic  choices  made  by  politi- 
cal organizations,  these  selections 
are  carefully  made  with  a  specific 
purpose  in  mind. 

But  things  weren't  always  this 
way.  In  the  19th  century,  the  cam- 
paign song  emerged  as  a  way  to 
further  brand  a  candidate  and  his 
running  mate.  Political  speeches 
were  long  and  often  tedious — not 
the  kind  of  rhetoric  that  would 
stick  easily  in  your  head  day  after 
day — so  simple  songs  were  con- 
cocted to  make  it  more  memora- 
ble. Functioning  like  a  commercial 
jingle,  these  early  political  tunes 
were  devised  specifically  for  a 
campaign,  and  often  incorporated 
the  candidate's  name  into  the  title. 

The  song  "Tip  and  Ty"  was  writ- 
ten in  1840  for  William  Henry  Harri- 
son's campaign  and  referenced  his 
famous  campaign  slogan,  "Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  too."  The  song 
had  a  sweeping  effect  and  helped 
Harrison  defeat  his  rival  Martin 
Van  Buren.  This  spurred  the  trend 
of  the  custom  campaign  song.  "Lit- 
tle Mac,  Big  Mac,  You're  the  Very 
Man,"  was  composed  for  ex-Gen- 
eral George  McClellan's  1864  bid 
for  the  White  House  (he  lost  to  his 
old  boss  Abraham  Lincoln),  while 
the  1888  contest  saw  incumbent 
Grover  Cleveland  commission  the 
ditty,  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!  for  Cleve 
and  Steve"  for  his  unsuccessful  bid 
for  re-election. 

Campaign  songs  fell  from  popu- 
larity after  the  First  World  War,  but 
underwent  a  comeback  during  the 
1932  campaign  when  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  employed  the  tune 
"Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again" — 
composed  in  1929 — to  bring  an  up- 
beat spirit  to  otherwise  depressing 
times.  This  idea  of  re-purposing  an 
existing  theme  and  lyrics  for  a  po- 
litical end  became  the  new  norm. 
In  1960  John  F.  Kennedy  featured 
Frank  Sinatra's  "High  Hopes"  to  de- 
feat Richard  Nixon,  while  George 
McGovern  used  Paul  Simon's 
"Bridge  Over  Troubled  Water"  in 
his  own  troubled  campaign  against 
then-president  Nixon. 

More  recent  campaign  songs  of 
note  include  Ronald  Reagan's  use 
of  "Born  in  the  U.S.A."  by  Bruce 
Springsteen  in  1984,  (Springs- 
teen asked  Reagan  to  stop  using 
the  song),  and  Bill  Clinton's  now- 
famous  use  of  Fleetwood  Mac's 
"Don't  Stop"  in  his  1992  bout  with 
president  George  H.  W.  Bush. 

So  where  do  the  2008  candidates 
stand  on  campaign  music?  On  the 
Republican  side,  we  find  Rudy  Giu- 
liani repping  three  tracks:  "Eye 


NATIONAL  ANTHEMS:  Ted  Nugent  (left)  had  some  explicit  lyrics  for  Barack  Obama  (right)  and  Hillary  Clinton  last  August. 


of  the  Tiger"  by  Survivor,  "Stand 
Back"  by  Stevie  Nicks,  and  "Fly 
Like  an  Eagle"  by  Seal.  An  interest- 
ing selection,  sure,  but  wouldn't 
he'd  be  better  off  going  it  alone 
with  "Eye  of  the  Tiger?"  Featured 
in  Rocky  HI,  it's  easy  to  make  a 
mental  connection  from  Sylvester 
Stallone  to  anti-terrorism  in  his 
signature  issue,  9/11. 

When  he's  not  on  his  straight  talk 
express,  John  McCain  has  been 
blasting  "I  Will  Hold  My  Ground" 
by  Tennessee  country  sensation 
Darryl  Worley.  While  unfamiliar, 
this  song  is  decidedly  less  con- 
frontational than  McCain's  recent 
impromptu  re-write  of  Beach  Boys 


classic  "Barbara  Ann,"  where  he 
sang  "bomb  Iran." 

Meanwhile,  Mitt  Romney,  fresh 
off  his  big  primary  win  in  Michigan 
on  Tuesday,  has  recently  busted 
out  that  old  Junkie  XL  remix  of 
Elvis's  "A  Little  Less  Conversation" 
at  rallies,  making  people  wonder  if 
this  actually  is  2008,  and  not  2002. 

Do  Democrats  have  better 
taste?  John  Edwards  has  enter- 
tained supporters  by  blaring  a 
mix  CD  featuring  songs  by  Elvis 
and  Kanye  West  (which  says  John 
Edwards  does  care  about  black 
people),  and  the  Foo  Fighter's 
plausibly-political  hard-rock  an- 
them "Times  Like  These." 


Hillary  Clinton  took  a  populist 
approach  to  campaign  music,  ask- 
ing her  supporters  to  vote  online 
for  her  official  song.  While  the 
initial  selection — which  included 
U2's  "City  of  Blinding  Lights," 
Smash  Mouth's  "I'm  a  Believer," 
Dixie  Chicks'  "Ready  to  Run,"  and 
Jesus  Jones'  "Right  Here,  Right 
Now" — suggests  that  she  has  bad 
taste  in  music,  the  eventual  win- 
ner, "You  and  1"  by  Celine  Dion, 


proves  that  her  supporters'  taste 
is  even  worse. 

Her  chief  rival,  senator  Barack 
Obama,  has  chosen  to  go  with 
Ben  Harper's  "Better  Way,"  which 
should  really  net  the  stoner  vote. 
Obama  has  also  been  the  recipient 
of  a  swell  of  support  from  figures 
in  the  music  community.  Recent 
endorsements  for  his  candidacy 
have  come  from  Arcade  Fire's  Win 
Butler,  Jeff  Tweedy,  Chicago  hip- 
hop  duo  The  Cool  Kids,  and  Conor 
"Bright  Eyes"  Oberst. 

He's  also  had  one  famous  non- 
endorsement,  courtesy  of  Repub- 
lican rocker  Ted  Nugent.  Back  in 
August  Nugent  had  some  choice 
words  for  both  Obama  and  Clinton 
while  performing  onstage.  Holding 
two  machine  guns,  Nugent  yelled: 
"Obama,  he's  a  piece  of  shit.  1  told 
him  to  suck  on  my  machine  gun. 
Hey  Hillary,"  he  added,  "You  might 
want  to  ride  one  of  these  into  the 
sunset,  you  worthless  bitch."  Nu- 
gent then  screamed  "freedom!"  to 
wild  applause. 

It's  easy  to  see  that  politics  and 
music  share  an  uneasy  relation- 
ship. While  modern  candidates 
would  like  voters  to  think  that  their 
selections  of  popular  music  dem- 
onstrate a  connection  to  youth  cul- 
ture (and  throughout  that,  a  sense 
of  virility),  these  hits  are  more  ap- 
propriately seen  as  tools  used  by 
campaigns  to  reinforce  a  political 
message  by  playing  off  re-purposed 
lyrics  and  vague  themes.  Any  true 
connection  to  youth  culture  has 
to  flow  the  other  way,  through  the 
makers  of  cool  music  endorsing  a 
candidate  on  their  own. 
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worldstag 

0Harbourfront  centre 

The  best  in  international  theatre, 
dance  and  music. 

January  to  May  2008 

Pay  only  $13/13  minutes 
l)efore  any  performance 
for  any  available  seat!* 

"pel  vaiid  student  10,  cash  oniy.iS  minutes 
*  t)efore  curtain  in  pef.son  (sub)ect  to  availability). 

Details  on  our  Website. 

harbourfrontcentre.com/worldstage    BOX  OFFICE:  416.973.4000 
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HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  07/08  SEASON 


BY  GEORGE  F.  WALKER 

Directed  by  Andrea  Wasserman 


JANUARY  16-26,  2008 

Week  1:  Wed  to  Sat  @  8pm 
Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  @  8pm 
&  Sat  @  2pm 


January  200S 


Si«  Hon  Tua  W«d  Thu  Fri  Sat 


STUDENTS  ONLY  $12 


Upcoming  Hart  House  Theatre  07/08  Season  Productions 
STEPHEN  AND  MR.  WILDE  -  Feb  28  to  Mar  8  08 


WWW.HARTHOUSETHEATRE.CA 


2007/2008 

SEASON 


BOX  OFFICE 

r 


ueftiix.ca 

..,978-8849 


Residence  Donship  Positions 

for  the  2008/2009  Academic  Year 

We're  iiiring! 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  2008/2009  academic  year 

For  details  including  application  deadlines,  application  fonns,  job  descriptions, 
and  inforniation  session  dates,  check  out  each  college's  website: 

Woodsworth  College 

wdw.utoronto.ca/residence 

Victoria  University 

www.vicu.utoronto.ca/students/residence/donships.htm 

St.  Michael's  College 

www.utoronto.ca/stmikes 

89  Chestnut 

www.chestnutresidence.utoronto.ca 

University  College 

www.uc.utoronto.ca  (click  on  "Student  Life") 

Trinity  College 

www.trinity.utoronto.ca/Academics/donship_program.htm 


CLUB  CRAWL  08 


UNLOCK  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  CLUBHOUSE 

@21  SUSSEX  AVE, 
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Congressional  intervention  for  baseball 

League  owners  and  players'  association  told  to  get  game  clean  of  performance-enhancing  drugs 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


On  May  17,  2005,  members  of  major 
league  baseball's  owners  and  players 
union  were  summoned  by  Congress 
to  testify  in  front  of  the  House  Over- 
sigfit  and  Government  Reform  Com- 
mittee about  the  alleged  steroid  use 
dominating  the  sport.  Among  the  cat- 
alysts for  the  investigation  was  the 
BALCO  steroid  scandal  which  linked 
many  prominent  athletes  to  perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs,  and  former 
baseball  player  Jose  Canseco's  tell-all 
book  Juiced,  which  purported  to  ex- 
pose many  users  whom  Canseco  had 
played  with  over  his  career. 

The  2005  congressional  hearing 
was  the  primal  scene  for  what  would 
eventually  be  the  end  of  the  steroid 
era.  And  since  that  day,  the  dark 
cloud  that  hung  over  America's  na- 
tional pastime,  turning  die-hard  fans 
into  disillusioned  cynics,  has  slowly 
began  to  settle.  At  Tuesday's  hearing 
to  discuss  the  Mitchell  report,  a  28- 
month  probe  into  the  use  of  anabolic 
steroids  in  major  league  baseball, 
committee  chairman  Henry  Waxman 
castigated  player  representative  Don- 
ald Fehr  and  commissioner  Bud  Selig 
for  their  role  in  the  scandal. 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
steroids  scandal  is  not  just  about  ball 
players.  In  my  view  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  Mitchell  Re- 
port's indictment  of  the  people  run- 
ning baseball,"  said  Waxman.  "The 
players  seem  to  have  been  surround- 
ed by  enablers,  and  officials  willing  to 


FEHR  AND  LOATHING  ON  CAPITOL  HILL:  Donald  Fehr  (r),  players  union  executive  director, 
appears  before  congress  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  15,  to  defend  his  role  in  baseball's  'Steroid  Era.' 


look  the  other  way.  The  owners  and 
commissioners  office  are  every  bit  at 
fault  as  the  players." 

During  the  hour-long  televised 
hearing,  the  house  committee  ex- 
pressed their  concern  for  the  influ- 
ence that  the  pervasive  use  of  ste- 
roids and  human  growth  hormone  in 
professional  sports  will  have  on  the 
next  generation.  "Young  athletes  are 
very  impressed  by  what  their  sports 
heroes  say  and  do,"  said  Waxman 
to  a  crowded  room,  which  included 


George  Mitchell,  also  asked  to  testify. 
"There's  a  real  authority  carry-over 
in  these  situations.  They  assume 
that  because  a  person  is  an  expert 
in  one  area,  that  they're  qualified  in 
another." 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the 
committee,  Mitchell  concurred  with 
Waxman's  criticism,  stating,  "Many 
young  Americans  are  placing  them- 
selves in  serious  risk."  While  not 
making  light  of  the  situation,  Mitch- 
ell urged  those  in  attendance  to 


keep  the  bigger  picture  in  perspec- 
tive. "It's  important  to  deal  with  well 
known  athletes  who  are  illegal  users, 
but  it's  at  least  as  important,  maybe 
more  so,  to  be  concerned  about  the 
reality  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  children  are  using  these  sub- 
stances." 

Tuesday's  hearing  will  not  likely 
be  the  last  of  its  kind.  Wetxman  and 
other  district  representatives  on 
Capitol  hill  have  already  anticipated 
new  challenges  posed  by  the  rise  in 
human  growth  hormone  use.  "Many 
players  have  shifted  to  human  growth 
hormone  not  currently  detectable  in 
any  currently  available  urine  test," 
said  Mitchell. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  on 
Feb  14,  at  which  time  Roger  Clemens 
and  trainer  Brian  McNamee  are  ex- 
pected to  testify  about  their  link  to 
performance-enhancing  drugs  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Mitchell  Report. 

Because  of  the  May  2005  congres- 
sional hearings.  Major  League  Base- 
ball was  forced  to  take  a  reflective 
look  at  itself.  The  recent  hearing  was 
meant  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
On  Tuesday,  the  federal  government 
wanted  to  remind  Selig,  Fehr,  and 
the  rest  of  the  union  that  inaction  on 
their  part  would  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. "The  minority  of  players  who 
used  these  substances  were  wrong," 
said  Wcixman.  "They  violated  fed- 
eral law,  and  baseball  policy.  They 
distorted  the  fairness  of  competition 
by  trying  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  majority  of  players  who  fol- 
lowed the  law." 


//CORDON  BLUES 


BON  APPETITE!  U  of  T's  Field  Hockey  team  celebrates  their  championship  performance  of  2007  with  a  dinner  at  the  New  College  Dining  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.16.  The  team 
finished  the  season  in  first  place  with  a  12-1-1  record,  going  on  to  capture  the  silver  medal  in  the  OUA,  before  winning  the  CIS  national  title. 


Squash 


The  Varsity  Blues  women's  squash  team 
broke  new  ground  this  weekend  when 
they  flew  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  take  on 
the  George  Washington  Colonials.  Play- 
ing a  double-header  on  Saturday,  the 
Blues  demolished  the  Colonicils  7-2  and 
8-1.  All  15  Blues  players  contributed  to 
the  win  with  strong  play  from  start  to 
finish.  Four  matches  went  to  five  games, 
with  the  Blues  rallying  to  come  out  on 
top  7-2.  Agata  Bartczak  (#5),  Rebecca 
Vuong  (#8),  and  Venus  Shyu  (#9)  won 
their  matches,  with  a  powerful  match 
between  Lesley  Harrington  (#4)  and 
Alexa  Miller  from  GWU.  U  of  T's  Har- 
rington began  with  a  disappointing  2-1, 
facing  a  match  point  in  the  fourth  game, 
but  fought  back  to  take  the  game  10-9. 
In  the  fifth,  Harrington  took  the  match 
into  extra  time  before  losing  10-9.  The 
second  set  of  matches  was  not  as  close, 
as  the  Blues  convincingly  beat  the  host 
George  Washington  8-1.  Edith  Chow 
moved  up  to  the  number  one  position 
and  pulled  off  a  tough  win  in  defeating 
GWU  veteran  Rachael  Kayfield  3-1.  Of 
the  Blues  players  who  played  in  both 
games,  Rebecca  Vuong  (#8)  and  Venus 
Shyu  (#9)  managed  to  win  both  their 
matches. 


Fencing 


The  Varsity  Blues  fencing  team  heads 
into  the  final  stretch  of  the  OUA  season 
with  a  strong  performance  at  the  Car- 
leton  Invitational  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day .  Leading  the  way  were  the  men's 
and  women's  foil  teams  that  finished 
at  fourth  place,  narrowly  out-paced 
in  close  races  by  their  opponents. 
Both  men's  sabre  and  epee  teeims  also 
showed  good  stcmding  at  ninth  place, 
while  the  women's  epee  teaim  finished 
10th.  All  teams  have  gained  consider- 
able knowledge  of  their  opponents 
going  into  the  West  Sectional  Qualifiers 
to  be  hosted  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, February  2-3. 


Swimming 


The  Blues  swim  team  dominated  the 
McMaster  Marauders  Sunday  after- 
noon at  U  of  T's  Varsity  Pool,  winning 
every  single  event  with  a  final  score 
of  103-45  (men)  and  98-53  (women). 
The  key  matchup  of  the  meet  was  on 
the  women's  side,  where  Blues  rookie 
Pamela  "Poppy"  Ruksys  was  pitted 
against  2007  OUA  champion  Carly 
Cermak.  Ruksys  held  off  the  fifth-year 
Marauder  in  both  the  200  individual 
race  and  the  200  freestyle.  The  two 
other  triple  winners  for  the  Blues  were 
fourth-year  swimmer  Kristin  McIIroy 
and  third-year  Sasha  Theron.  There 
were  six  meet  records  achieved  on 
this  day  by  Theron,  Cam  Cummings, 
Kate  Plyley,  Terrence  Haynes,  and  two 
relays.  The  Varsity  Blues  will  host  all 
the  top  senior  swimmers  in  the  prov- 
ince, including  university  graduates 
and  high  school  athletes  in  the  Ontario 
Club  Championships  this  weekend  at 
the  Varsity  Pool.  U  of  T  will  host  the 
OUA  championships  Feb.  9-11,  in  which 
they  are  favoured  to  defend  both  men's 
and  women's  titles. 


WJ.UIII!l«!ljllUliJ 

To  follow  the  progress 
of  the  men's  basketball 
team  this  season  check  out  Rob 
Paris'  blog  Full  court  press  online 

atwvm.thevarslty.ca 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


UPCOMING  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS  INTERVIEW? 

Nervous,  unprepared?  Half-day  seminars 
led  by  former  ctiair  of  admissions  at  a 
Canadian  medical  school  to  improve 
your  skills  and  confidence.  Contact: 
cmsac@rogers.com 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  1 1 
am  Sundays.  6pm  Wednesdays.  60  Lowther 
Avenue,  Two  blocks  north  of  the  Varsity  Arena 
at  Bedford  Road.  Telephone:  416-921-0368. 
www.quakerca/toronto  All  are  welcome. 


FOR  SALE 


AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRAaiCE.  (416)-785-8898. 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


TUTORING 


DON'T  WAIT  FOR  TEST  AND 
EXAM  CRAM.  GET  HELP  NOW! 

Tutor,  35  years'  experience  special- 
izing in  MATH  135,  136,  235,  ECO  220, 
PHYS  110,  CHM  139,  247.  PAST  TESTS 


EDITING 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
theses  and  post-doctoral  research 
papers.  Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and 
Chicago.  1  welcome  work  from  both 
native  and  non-native  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish. (1  am  an  ESL  specialist,  and  my 
website  may  be  viewed  at  eslcopyedit- 
ing.com.)  Contact  Patricia  Bishop  at 
mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by  telephone 
at  (416)  922-2804. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


Train  to  be  a 
Teacher  in  Historic  ■ 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of 
bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306, 
Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


www.teach.ca 


1-year  Professional  Graduate  Diploma 
in  Education  (Primary  or  Secondary) 

Student  scholarships  now  available 


Presentations  and  interviews  by  University  of  Edinburgh  staff  on 
Saturday  January  26  and  Sunday  January  27  2008  at  11.30am  &  3pm  in 
The  Toronto  Marriott  Downtown  Eaton  Centre  Hotel,  525  Bay  Street,  Downtown, Toronto, 

For  further  application/inlerview  anangements  and  to  register  contact. 
TEACH  EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANTS,  Tel:  905  388  8972  Toll  Free:  1-800-884-9325 

Email;  info@teach,ca 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH 

Promoting  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  Research 
www.education.ed.ac.uk/pgde 


Bank  with  no  monthly  fee  by 
getting  a  Value  Plus  Account 
for  Students.  For  details  visit 
tdcanadatrust.com/free 


Canada  Trust 

Banking  can  be  this  comfortable 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Tecliniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

« Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

«  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

^  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800-7?9.1??9 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


UofT  Bookstore 

GREHT 

mi 


Visit  the  oldest 
and  most  elegant 
book  room  in  Toronto, 
right  here  on 
St.  George  Campus! 


A  great  selection  of 

significant  & 
fascinating 

books  awaits  you. 


Visit  the 

Great  Hall 
Book  Room 


_UofT, 


uiuiw.  uoftbookstore.CM 
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Spoiler  Alert!  We  shed  some  light 
on  the  mysterious  monster  flick 
Cloverfield. 

SEE'CLOVERFIELD'-PAGEll 


science 

Human  clones,  telekinetic  monkeys 
and  electric  eyeballs:  scary  new 
developments  are  leaving  rocket 
science  in  the  dust. 


SEE 'ROCKET  SCIENCE'- PAGE  7 


sports 


Willie  O'Ree:  Hockey's  Jackie 
Robinson 

SEE 'SHUTOUT' -PAGE  13 

hot  topic 

Is  graduation  a  scary 
prospect? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  4 

what's  up? 

Joni  Mitchell  Blue  Tribute:  See  Sarah 
Polley  and  Wendy  Lands  pay  homage  to 
the  seminal  album.  Tuesday,  7:30  pm, 
Edward  Day  Gallery,  952  Queen  West.  7:30 
pm.$12. 

The  Varsity  Open  House:  Your  chance 
to  get  involved  with  the  coolest  paper  on 
campus.  Thursday  21  Sussex  Avenue,  2nd 
floor.  3-  pm.  Free. 


Pioneer  prof  switches  schools 


Too  hot  to  hold  onto: 
U  of  T  loses  gives  up 
Homer-Dixon  to  upstart 


Ryan  Maclsaac 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Political  science  superstar  Thomas 
Homer-Dixon  is  leaving  U  of  T  for 
a  position  at  the  start-up  Balsillie 
School  of  International  Affairs  in 
Waterloo,  beginning  this  July. 

Homer-Dixon  came  to  U  of  T  in 
1989  after  completing  a  PhD  at 
MIT.  He  rose  to  prominence  with 
the  1991  article  "On  the  Thresh- 
old: Environmental  changes  as 
causes  of  acute  conflict,"  which 
caught  the  attention  of  academ- 
ics and  policy-makers  worldwide. 
Subsequent  work  followed  this 
strain,  including  the  award-win- 
ning books  The  Ingenuity  Gap  and 
The  Upside  of  Down:  Catastrophe, 
Creativity,  and  the  Renewal  of  Civ- 
ilization, among  others. 

Homer-Dixon  currently  holds 
the  George  Ignatieff  Chair  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  at  the 
Trudeau  Centre  for  Peace  and 
Conflict  Studies.  David  Welch, 
director  of  the  centre,  credited 
Homer-Dixon  with  "[taking  the] 
small  research  centre  on  peace 
and  conflict  issues,  renamed  it 
the  Trudeau  Centre,  and  brought 
it  global  recognition." 


GONE,  BABY,  GONE:  U  of  T  prof  Thomas  Homer-Dixon  is  soon  to  leave  Toronto  for  greener  pastures — at  Waterloo. 


Homer-Dixon  said  he  is  moving 
towards  an  intensely  interdisciplin- 
ary approach  on  issues  of  scarcity, 
conflict,  and  complex  systems.  "1 
don't  feel  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  particularly  well-suited  to  allow 


me  to  do  that  research." 

Waterloo's  smaller,  closer-knit 
community,  he  said,  allows  for  the 
clearer,  more  focused  vision  that 
he  desires. 

"Sometimes  you  reach  a  water- 


shed where  you  think  about  what 
you're  going  to  do  for  the  next  sec- 
tion of  your  life,"  he  said. 
A  joint  venture  between  the  Uni- 

SEE  HOMER' -PG  6 


UTSC  split  in 
social  justice 
squabble 

Tempers  flare  over  withheld  endorsement 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

Posters  reading  "Stephen  Harper 
hates  white  people  too"  have  reignit- 
ed  a  running  feud  between  student 
politicians  at  UTSC.  The  posters  ad- 
vertise expression  Against  Oppres- 
sion, a  week-long  social  justice  event 
planned  for  Feb.  12. 

At  last  Friday's  board  of  directors 
meeting,  the  Scarborough  Campus 
Student  Union  voted  to  maintain  an 
earlier  decision  not  to  endorse  the 
week,  which  will  involve  a  number 
of  student  groups  on  all  three  cam- 
puses. SCSU's  ire  was  raised  when 
their  logo  appeared  on  XAO  posters 
around  campus,  though  the  union 
had  not  actually  endorsed  the  event. 

During  the  three-hour  discussion, 
the  controversial  poster  campaign 
figured  prominently.  Some  SCSU  di- 
rectors said  that,  while  they  were 


willing  to  provide  tables,  chairs 
and  room  space  for  the  event,  they 
thought  the  Harper  posters  could 
offend  many  members  of  the  school 
community.  They  argued  that  since 
the  SCSU's  mandate  was  to  represent 
the  needs  of  all  students  and  this 
event  conflicted  with  the  opinions 
and  ideologies  of  some,  it  would  be 
best  not  to  take  a  position  at  all. 

While  the  10  members  of  the  board 
who  voted  in  favour  of  official  en- 
dorsement outnumbered  the  seven 
who  voted  against  and  two  who 
abstained,  the  motion  required  2/3 
of  the  vote  in  order  to  pass.  Conse- 
quently, the  union  neither  supports 
nor  opposes  XAO. 

At  the  head  of  the  event  is  Alexan- 
dru  Rascanu,  a  student  who  lost  to 
current  SCSU  president  Rob  Wulkan 
in  a  bitterly  divisive  election  held  last 
year  He  demanded  that  the  SCSU 
support  XAO,  calling  it  "a  slap  in  the 


XAO  organizer  Alex  Rascanu  and  social  science  director  Chia  Barsen  speak  with  SCSU  chair 
Zuhair  Syed  at  Friday's  SCSU  Board  of  Directors  meeting. 


face  of  students"  for  the  union  to  do 
otherwise.  However,  there  are  other 
students  involved  in  the  event  that 
disagree,  saying  that  they  feel  the 
SCSU  shouldn't  be  taking  a  specific 
stance  on  the  matter. 

"If  XAO  takes  any  one  side  of  a 
particular  political  issue,  the  SCSU, 
as  representatives  of  the  whole  stu- 
dent body,  can't  endorse  that  one 
side,  and  still  claim  to  represent  the 
entire  student  body,"  said  David  Lea- 
man,  Coordinator  for  UTSC's  LGBTQ. 
His  group  is  one  of  the  many  student 
groups  participating  in  XAO. 

The  event  will  also  take  place 
on  the  St.  George  and  Mississauga 
campuses,  with  the  support  of  the 


University  of  Toronto  Student  Union. 
Sandy  Hudson,  VP  equity  at  UTSU, 
said  XAO  was  in  line  with  the  veilues 
of  the  SCSU. 

"Student  government  is  intrinsical- 
ly centered  around  anti-oppression," 
said  Hudson.  "The  SCSU  wants  to  re- 
main politically  neutral — but  how  can 
you  be  neutral  about  oppression?" 

Wulkan  pointed  out  that  SCSU  in- 
volvement could  hamper  XAO's  abil- 
ity to  act  freely.  "An  endorsement 
from  SCSU  means  that  every  piece 
of  advertising  on  an  event  has  to  be 
personally  approved  by  me,"  said 
Wulkan.  "XAO  has  a  lot  of  manpower 
behind  the  organization.  Do  they  re- 
ally need  the  SCSU?" 
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£HART  HOUSE  (k 

H  STUDENT  CENTRE  ^ 

Open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 
4 1 6.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


ECO  FILMS: 

Exploring  Sustainability  through  Film 

A  free  screening  of 
Fury  for  the  Sound:The  Women  at  Clayoquot 

with  direaor,  Shelley  Wine. 
Jan.  22nd  at  6:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room 


LEARN  TO  SCUBA  DIVE 

The  Unden/vater  Club's  1 1 -week  diver  training  course  is  begining. 
For  more  infonnation,  contact  Mark  Kummerer  at 
mfkummerer@yahoo.com  or  visit  www.hhuc.ca. 
Register  in  the  Membership  Services  Office.  Space  is  limited. 
First  class  Jan.  22  at  7pm  in  Room  330  in  the  Benson  Building. 


MIDDAY  MOSAICS 

Enjoy  classical  music  on  your  lunch  break. 
Takei  So  (piano),  Lucy  Liuxuan  Zhang  (soprano) 
and  Catherine  Sulem  (violin) 
Jan.  23  at  1 2noon  in  the  Music  Room.  Free! 


NEW  MEDIA  &  RELIGION 

A  lecture  by  internationally  renowned  media  theorist  and 
philosopher,  Boris  Groys.  Grays  is  Hart  House's 
first  'philosopher-in-residence '. 
Jan.  24th  at  4pm  in  the  Music  Room. 
Followed  by  a  reception.  Free. 


4TH  ANNUAL  HART 
HOUSE  BONSPIEL 

Register  now  as  a  team  or  individual.  Instruction 
provided  for  beginners.  Food,  prizes  and  morel 
Registration  forms  are  available  in  the  Membership 
Services  Office.  Space  is  limited. 
Saturday  Feb.  23rd 


INTHEJUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Signals  in  the  Dark:  Art  in  the  Shadow  of  War 

is  an  interdisciplinary  project  exploring  contemporary 
art's  relationship  to  war  and  its  representations. 
Show  runs  until  March  2nd. 


GOOD  IDEAS  FUND 

Do  you  have  a  Good  Idea?  Apply  for  funding  to  make 
your  student  event  happen!  Applications  are  available 
on  the  Han  House  website. 
Contaa  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca. 


fl  Sustolnoble  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Scarborough  fair? 

City  councillor  taps  UTSC  students  to  survey  'Scarlem'  city  services 


SCAR'ED  FOR  LIFE:  Toronto  Life's 
December  issue  earned  the  magazine 
a  tongue-lashing  from  Scarborough 
politicians.  INSET:  UTSC  co-op  students 
So  and  Chan. 


Allison  Martell 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR  

Crime-ridden,  sprawling,  and  under- 
served — accurate  or  not,  Scarborough 
has  a  bad  reputation.  City  councillor 
Norm  Kelly  is  out  to  change  that,  using 
research  conducted  by  UTSC  co-op 
students  Kathy  Chan  and  Dorinda  So. 

The  68-page  Fair  Share  Scarborough 
took  four  months  of  full-time  work  to 
complete,  and  it's  attracting  more  atten- 
tion than  your  average  term  paper.  The 
report  addresses  the  perception  that 
the  largest  former  city  amalgamated 
into  the  City  of  Toronto  10  years  ago  "is 
not  receiving  its  fair  share  of  the  City's 
services."  Chan  and  So's  findings  have 
been  debated  at  a  Scarborough  Com- 
munity Council  meeting,  and  covered 
by  the  Toronto  Star,  as  well  as  Scarbor- 
ough's community  newspapers. 

Assessing  10  city  services,  from  li- 
braries to  policing,  transit  to  wastewa- 
ter services,  Chan  and  So  found  that 
Scarborough  receives  its  fair  share  of 
children's  services,  long-term  care. 


roads  and  transportation,  and  social 
housing,  but  classified  Scarborough's 
share  of  other  services  as  neither  fair 
or  unfair,  but  "uncertain." 

A  long-time  supporter  of  amalga- 
mation, Kelly  was  positively  gleeful. 
While  emphasizing  that  the  report 
found  no  underfunded  services,  he 
also  referred  to  "funding  gaps"  he 
blamed  on  pre-megacity  councillors. 

"The  interesting  thing  that  1  found 
was  where  there  were  service  gaps 
or  funding  gaps  they  were  all  in  areas 
formerly  controlled  by  the  city  of  Scar- 
borough," he  said.  "So  don't  point  to 
the  city  and  say,  'We're  not  getting  our 
fair  share.'  That's  what  you  brought  to 
the  city." 

Chan  and  So  are  both  fourth-year 
management  students  with  some 
background  in  statistical  analysis  and 
previous  co-op  experience.  So  has  also 
worked  for  the  federal  government. 
Still,  neither  student  had  much  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  city  government  when 
they  started. 

"We  had  to  learn  everything  from  the 


LOUIS  TAM 


basics,"  Chan  explained.  "We  had  so 
many  interviews  with  city  staff,  just  to 
have  an  idea  of  what  actual  city  opera- 
tions are  like  on  a  daily  basis,  in  order 
to  get  a  feel  for  what  it's  really  like." 

Chan  and  So  were  supposed  to  com- 
pare pre-  and  post-amalgamation  ser- 
vices, but  that  got  complicated. 

"We  couldn't  do  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  data,"  said  So.  "So  we  just  did 
an  overall  snapshot  of  today,  in  com- 
parison to  the  rest  of  Toronto."  Even 
within  the  snapshot,  many  services 
were  rated  uncertain — for  example, 
Scarborough  has  fewer  police  officers 
per  resident  than  the  rest  of  the  city, 
but  it  also  has  a  lower  crime  rate.  Scar- 
borough has  fewer  community  centres 
than  the  rest  of  Toronto,  but  they  tend 
to  be  larger. 

And  like  most  reports,  Fair  Share 
Scarborough  will  soon  be  out  of  date. 
"There  are  so  many  plans  on  the  way 
to  improve  the  service  level  in  Scarbor- 
ough," said  Chan.  "For  example,  they're 
building  a  new  library  in  the  city  centre, 
and  they're  renovating  other  libraries." 


A  new  section  of  the  store 

has  sprouted 

eco^ 

Logic 

featuring  products  to  help 
you  live  a  green  life: 

the  latest  ecology  titles,  sustainable  fibre  clothing, 
recycled  stationery  &  school  supplies. 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
generated  by  ecoLOGIC  will  be  donated  to 
U  of  T  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science. 

wuiuu.uoftbookstore.com 

214  College  St.,  (416)  640-7900 
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Rap  about 

R^lgkm, 

Faith  and 

Spirituality? 

Interested  in  joining 

a  multiliaitli 
disctisslon 
group? 

Submit  name  &  religion  to 
multi.faith@utoronto.ca 
by  Fri  Jan  25 
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//SUZ-FEST 


David  Suzuki,  geneticist  and  environmental  activist,  addressed  a  sold-out  crowd  at  Convocation  Hall  Friday  night.  The  green 
guru  challenged  the  audience  to  act  locally  and  make  personal  sacrifices — and  set  an  example  by  skipping  a  round-trip  flight 
to  Vancouver,  staying  in  Toronto  for  three  days  after  a  previous  engagement  instead  of  going  home— 'I  could  be  in  bed  virith  my 
wife  right  now,'  he  told  the  ecolytes.  Suzuki's  talk,  'Biosphere  Crisis:  How  did  we  get  here  and  where  are  we  going?'  was  hosted 
by  the  St.  George  and  Mississauga  offices  of  UTSU.— JANE  BAD 


CMSF  DOA? 


Hilary  Barlovi/  &  Carol  Rodrigues 

VARSITY  STAFF  

The  Canada  Millennium  Scholarship 
Foundation  is  facing  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  NDP's  post-secondary 
education  critic,  Denise  Savoie,  who 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Minister  of  Hu- 
man Resources  and  Social  Develop- 
ment Monte  Solberg  that  "the  Millen- 
nium Foundation  must  be  replaced 
by  a  publicly  administered,  federal 
system  of  upfront,  non-repayable 
student  grants." 

Lavoie  suggested  that  in  order  to 
plug  a  $350-million  gap  in  student 
funding,  CMSF  money  should  be 
available  to  all  Canada  Student  Loan 
borrowers  according  to  need. 


A  number  of  student  groups, 
including  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Student  Associations,  the 
College  Student  Alliance  and  the 
Ontario  Undergraduate  Student  Al- 
liance, are  urging  the  government 
to  extend  the  CMSF's  mandate, 
set  to  expire  in  2009.  The  groups 
argue  that  the  government  should 
continue  funding  the  organization, 
which  since  2000  has  disbursed 
over  half  a  million  bursaries  and 
scholarships  totaling  about  $2.2 
billion  and  each  year  distributes 
roughly  $325  million  in  student  fi- 
nancial aid. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents has  long  opposed  the  CMSF, 
saying  that  the  private  foundation 


is  not  publicly  accountable. 

According  to  a  paper  published 
by  the  Education  Policy  Institute, 
the  CMSF  was  responsible  for  39 
per  cent  of  non-repayable  need- 
based  aid  in  Ontario,  and  close  to 
half  of  such  aid  in  Manitoba  and 
the  Maritimes.  In  2005  the  CMSF 
introduced  a  low-income  bursary, 
which  will,  said  the  EFI,  account 
for  a  higher  proportion  of  need- 
based  CMSF  funding  in  some  ju- 
risdictions. Solberg's  office  stated 
that  no  decisions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  CMSF.  Accord- 
ing to  a  government  spokesperson, 
the  spring  budget  will  announce 
any  changes  from  a  review  of  the 
Canada  Student  Loan  program. 


worldstage 


®  Harbourfront  centre 


The  best  In  international  theatre, 
dance  and  music. 

January  to  May  2008 

Pay  only  $13/13  minutes 
before  any  performance 
for  any  available  seat!* 

*per  valid  student  ID.  cash  only.  13  minutes  before 
curtain  in  person  (subject  to  availability). 

Details  on  our  Website. 
harbourfrontcentre.com/worldstage 
BOX  OFFICE:  416.973.4000 


xxcmow 


The  Centre  for  Ethics  and 
The  DepartiTient  of  Pohtical  Science 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

present 


THE  CLASH  OF  INTOLERANCES 

A  Homecoming  Lecture  by 
Ramin  Jahanbegloo 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Massey  College 
Scholar  at  Risk,  and  Research  Fellow  in 
the  Centre  for  Ethics  at  the  Univcrsitv  of  Toronto 


Monday,  January  28,  2008 
7:30  p.m. 

Isabel  Bader  Theatre 
93  Charles  Street  West 


Open  to  the  public  with  free  admiss  ion. 

Visit  y\nvw.  ethics,  utoronto.ca  or  call 
416-946-3208 for  more  information. 


Sponsored  by  the  Cmtre  for  Ethics 
and  the  Departtnent  of  Political 
Science  at  the  Vnh'ersity  of  Toronto. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


soos  \ 


@  S9  wAmmt 


7(A 


00  for  DOD-N(/ 

Parcbase  gour  f  icket  M 
at  the  NCSC  Office,  Mm  IS&^too; 
Hall.  .More  inforiBafion  frf 
\v¥w.ragDcsc.c(i 
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'How  the  other 
half  dies' 


At  student-chaired  conference,  speakers 
take  a  hard  look  at  global  health 


Alexandra  Kazia 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"Don't  lose  heart,"  said  Dr.  Sarita 
Verma  as  she  opened  the  10th  an- 
nual Health  and  Human  Rights 
conference  at  the  Medical  Sciences 
building  Friday  night.  Verma's  talk, 
"Health  and  Human  Rights:  how  the 
other  half  dies,"  opened  the  two- 
day  conference.  This  year's  event, 
hosted  by  the  U  of  T's  international 
health  program,  focused  on  health 


care  disparities  between  urban  and 
rural  communities  and  internation- 
al access  to  health  services. 

Verma  was  part  of  Canada's  for- 
eign service  and  worked  with  the 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees in  Sudan  and  Ethiopia.  She 
set  a  grim  tone  for  the  conference 
with  photographs  of  starving  chil- 
dren she  had  cared  for. 

"Go  and  be  a  part  of  the  global 
community  instead  of  just  sitting 
here  and  talking  about  it,"  she  told 


..the  10th  annual  Health  and  Human  Rights  conference  at  the  Medical  Sciences  building  Friday  night 


Train  to  be  a  ^ 
Teacher  in  Historic  ■ 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

www.teach.ca 


1-year  Professional  Graduate  Diploma 
in  Education  (Primary  or  Secondary) 

Student  scholarships  now  available 


the  audience. 

Canada,  said  Verma,  was  poach- 
ing foreign  health  care  workers 
from  developing  countries.  She 
said  students  and  scholars  could 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  inter- 
national health  care. 

The  conference's  keynote 
speech  came  from  Dr.  Peter  Sing- 


er, a  professor  at  U  of  T's  faculty  of 
medicine.  Singer  is  also  co-direc- 
tor of  the  life  sciences,  ethics  and 
policy  program  at  the  McLaughlin 
Rotman  Centre  for  Global  Health. 
The  talk  outlined  Singer's  concep- 
tion of  the  role  of  local  manufac- 
turing of  health  care  products, 
and  the  resultant  boost  to  local 


economies,  as  a  key  to  bridging 
life  expectancy. 

"It  is  very  important  to  create 
awareness  on  global  health  issues 
and  to  shed  light  on  the  disparities 
that  exist,"  said  Farheen  Shaikh,  a 
fourth-year  human  biology  and 
health  tudent  at  U  of  T  and  chair 
of  this  year's  conference. 


Presentations  and  interviews  by  University  of  Edinburgh  staff  on 
Saturday  January  26  and  Sunday  January  27  2008  at  11.30am  &  3pm  in 
The  Toronto  Marriott  Downtown  Eaton  Centre  Hotel,  525  Bay  Street,  Downtown, Toronto. 

For  furtlmr  applicalion/interview  arrangements  and  to  register  contact: 
TEACH  EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANTS,  Tel:  905  388  8972  Toll  Free;  1-800-884-9325 

Email;  info@teach.ca 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  EDINBURGH 

Promoting  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  Research 
www.education.ed.ac.uk/pgde 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  _ 

LECTURE  SERIES 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


SCIENCE,  MEDICINE 
AND  POLITICS 
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Women  less  successful 
closer  to  home,  study  finds 

Female  entrepreneurs  are  setting  up  their 
businesses  closer  to  home,  and  away 
from  the  city's  downtown  economic  hub, 
a  U  of  T  study  has  found.  As  a  result,  ten- 
sions between  family  duties  and  business 
responsibilities  disproportionately  affect 
women. 

The  location's  women  set  up  their  busi- 
nesses tend  to  have  less  economic  activ- 
ity, found  Rotman  School  of  Management 
professor  William  Strange,  who  co-wrote 
the  report  "Female  Entrepreneurship, 
Agglomeration,  and  a  New  Spatial  Mis- 
match." 

This  trend  further  excludes  women 
from  central  business  networks.  Strange 
called  this  phenomenon  "a  negative  seg- 
regation process  that  makes  the  whole 
country  poorer." 

The  report  suggested  that  barriers  to 
networking  could  help  explain  why  many 
financial  industries,  especially  banking, 
are  male-dominated. 

"We  can't  tell  people  to  behave  more 
openly,  but  we  can  try  to  fix  this  by  get- 
ting people  to  think  of  the  issue  and  the 
consequences  to  the  people  involved  and 
the  country  as  a  whole,"  said  Strange. 
—MARIA  SHIBAEVA 

Line  for  uni  entrance  getting 
longer 

Universities  across  Ontario  are  seeing  the 
highest  demand  for  first-year  spots  since 
the  elimination  of  the  OAC  year  in  2003. 
Demand  rose  by  five  per  cent,  to  83,000 
applications  by  last  week's  application 
deadline,  up  from  79,000  a  year  ago.  In- 
creasing competition  for  entry  into  popu- 
lar programs  is  pressuring  the  provincial 
government  to  help  create  additional 
spaces. 


Factors  in  the  application  growth  in- 
clude a  rising  GTA  population  and  a  high- 
er proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
going  on  to  post-secondary  education. 

Paul  Genest,  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  praised  the  increased  de- 
mand, but  urged  the  McGuinty  govern- 
ment to  do  more  to  ensure  that  Ontario's 
students  have  access  to  post-secondary 
education. 

"It's  a  good  problem  to  have.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  find  faculty  to  teach 
these  students  and  places  for  them,"  he 
told  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
—JOSH  RUBIN 

Arbitrator  called  in  to  break 
St.  Thomas  lockdown 

After  nearly  a  month  of  negotiations  be- 
tween Fredericton's  St.  Thomas'  Universi- 
ty administration  and  its  faculty  associa- 
tion, students  of  the  highly-ranked  liberal 
arts  school  may  finally  be  able  to  start 
their  winter  term. 

An  arbitrator,  mediation  specialist  Mil- 
ton Veniot,  was  appointed  last  Wednesday 
to  settle  the  ongoing  simultaneous  strike 
and  lockout.  Veniot  is  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers.  He  served 
as  a  mediator  in  labour  disputes  at  Acadia 
University  and  the  University  of  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

In  a  media  release.  New  Brunswick's  so- 
cial development  minister  Mary  Schryer 
said  she  was  "confident  that  his  experi- 
ence will  help  these  two  parties  resolve 
their  differences  and  bring  this  conflict  to 
a  positive  resolution." 

With  a  population  of  about  2,800  stu- 
dents, STU's  doors  have  been  closed 
since  Dec.  26,  and  the  start  of  the  winter 
terms  postponed  indefinitely. 
— CARLA  KAVINTA 


Residence  Donship  Positions 

for  the  2008/2009  Academic  Year 

We're  hiring! 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  2008/2009  academic  year 

For  details  including  application  deadlines,  application  forms,  job  descriptions, 
and  information  session  dates,  check  out  each  college's  website: 

Woodsworth  College 

wdw.utoronto.ca/residence 

Victoria  University 

www.vicu.utoronto.ca/students/residence/donships.htm 

St.  Michael's  College 

www.utoronto.ca/stmikes 

89  Chestnut 

www.chestnutresidence.utoronto.ca 

University  College 

www.uc.utoronto.ca  (click  on  "Student  Life") 

Irinity  College 

www.trinity.utoronto.ca/Academics/donship_program.htm 
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IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


What  are  your  plans  for  after  graduation?  Is  it  a  scary  prospect? 


JAGNEET,  3r(i-year  Commerce:  I'm  trying 
to  become  a  CA  (chartered  accountant),  so 
essentially  I'm  looking  at  work  right  out  of 
graduation.  Really  its  getting  to  graduation 
and  getting  certified  thats  the  scary  part.  The 
rest  is  easy. 


VICTOR,  3rd-year  American  Studies: 
Oh. .  .God. .  .uhh. .  .perpetual  academia  is 
the  easiest  choice.  I'm  staying  in  school  as 
long  as  I  can. 


ANDREW,  2nd-year  Engineering:  I'm  not 
afraid  in  the  least.  I  plan  to  go  to  grad  school, 
and  anyways,  after  20+  years  of  schooling,  it 
will  feel  good  to  finally  be  independent. 


FEDERICA,  4th-year  Peace  and  Conflict 
Studies:  My  plan  is  to  continue  my  studies 
back  in  Italy.  I'm  applying  to  places,  scared  to 
leave  Canada  but  excited  at  the  same  time. 

PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 
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Bank  with  no  monthly  fee  by 
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Canada  Trust 

Banking  can  be  this  comfortable 


'HOMER' -CONTINUED  FROMPGl 

versity  of  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  the  Balsillie 
School  was  funded  by  a  $50-mil- 
lion  gift  from  Jim  Balsillie.  Balsillie 
is  the  founder  of  Research  in  Mo- 
tion, the  company  that  produces 
Blackberry  handhelds. 

Despite  his  misgivings  about 
U  of  T's  structure  and  direction, 
Homer-Dixon  spoke  glowingly  of 
his  colleagues,  principals,  and 
mentors  in  University  College, 
and  most  of  all,  his  students.  "The 
best  thing  about  [the  Trudeau 
Centre]  is  the  students.  We've 
somehow  got  something  going  on 
here  that  attracts  just  truly  won- 
derful people,  interesting  people 
who  will  make  a  real  difference." 

"This  is  going  to  be  an  emotion- 
ally wrenching  thing.  1  have  deep 
roots  and  deep  commitments  and 
a  lot  of  friends  on  this  campus." 


CORRECTION: 

The  Jan.  14  article  "Matus 
named  student  kingpin" 
stated  that  the  position  of 
AVP  student  life  had  not  yet 
been  filled.  Lucy  Fromowitz 
has  held  the  position  sim 
November  2007. 
The  Varsity  regrets  the  ei^ 
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Each  semester,  The  Varsity  publishes  a  satirical  joke  issue  that 
contains  no  actual  news  content  Last  semester's  joke  issue 
(Nov.  19)  included  a  story  entitled  "The  new  face  of  Charlie 
Brown"  about  a  fictional  avant-garde  student  production  of 
the  play  You're  a  Good  Man  Charlie  Brown.  Among  other 
theatrical  imagery  depicted,  students  were  described  as  using 
blackface  makeup  (a  racist  theatrical  costume  once  popular 
in  the  U.S.)  in  the  invented  production.  An  image  of  an  actor, 
digitally  altered  to  make  it  appear  he  was  in  blackface,  was 
also  published.  The  Varsity  was  subsequently  contacted  by 
students  representing  the  Black  Students  Association,  Black 
Lawyers  of  Tomorrow,  UTSU  and  other  student  groups  who 
requested  this  space  in  the  paper  to  express  their  belief  that  the 
Nov.  19  article  was  offensive  to  black  students. 


Tianna  Dowie-Chin 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  VARSITY 


Just  before  winter  exams,  I  received  a 
call  from  a  friend  telling  me  about  an 
article  in  the  November  19,  2007  joke 
issue  of  The  Varsity  entitled  "The  New 
Face  of  Charlie  Brown."  He  and  other 
black  students  had  just  come  across 
this  article,  coupled  with  a  large  pho- 
to of  the  cast  of  You're  a  Good  Man, 
Charlie  Brown,  with  Charlie  in  black- 
face. They  were  furious.  And  after  see- 
ing it  for  myself,  so  was  I. 


We  thought  that  maybe  the  authors 
of  this  article  didn't  know  the  history 
of  blackface.  Maybe  they  didn't  under- 
stand that  blackface  is  more  than  a 
"theatrical  trope,"  as  described  in  the 
article. 

I  feel  compelled  to  set  the  record 
straight,  so  here  goes.  Blackface  be- 
gan as  a  theatrical  representation  that 
depicted  blacks  in  a  racist  and  gro- 
tesque manner  Actors  in  blackface 
put  on  black  makeup  and  enlarged 
the  appearance  of  their  lips  in  order 
to  present  a  form  of  "pseudo-black- 


ness." These  performers  would  also 
speak,  sing,  move,  and  dance  in  a 
way  that  was  seen  as  a  black  "stylized 
manner." 

This  misrepresentation  of  blacks 
was  used  to  make  them  appear  ugly, 
monstrous,  and  inhuman.  This  is  ex- 
actly how  Charlie  Brown  was  depicted 
in  the  picture:  as  a  buffoon. 

Blackface  has  a  long  and  troubling 
history.  It  first  appeared  in  minstrel 
shows  of  the  19th  century,  where  both 
white  and  black  actors  would  perform 
onstage  in  blackface.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  theatrical  performances 
of  blackface  declined  as  they  began  to 
appear  onscreen,  where  they  reached 
an  even  larger  audience.  Early  films 
like  D.W.  Griffith's  Birth  of  A  Nation 
and  The  Jazz  Singer  depicted  blacks 
as  lazy  and  simple-minded.  Blackface 
has  and  always  will  reinforce  racist 
characterizations  of  blacks;  Sambo, 
Coon,  and  Mammy  come  to  mind. 

After  discussing  this  article,  other 
black  student  leaders  and  I  promptly 
requested  a  meeting  with  The  Varsity. 
At  the  meeting  we  were  shocked  to 
learn  that  those  who  contributed  to 
the  article  did  in  fact  know  the  history 
of  blackface.  Despite  their  knowledge 


of  the  repugnant  history  of  this  racist 
imagery,  the  editor  told  us  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  intended  to  be  satirical.  How- 
ever, there  was  nothing  humorous 
or  satirical  about  the  article  and  we 
demanded  an  apology.  Instead,  what 
we  got  was  this  space  in  the  paper  to 
voice  our  concerns.  We  are  still  wait- 
ing for  an  apology.  We  are  not  asking 
for  censorship  but  rather  demanding 
respect  as  human  beings.  This  is  our 
right. 

Unfortunately,  The  Varsity  article 
is  not  the  only  emergence  of  images 
of  blackface  on  Canadian  university 
campuses  in  recent  years.  In  2006,  a 
number  of  students  at  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  University  decided  to  dress  up 
in  blackface  for  the  winter  carnival. 
These  students  blackened  their  faces 
with  makeup  and  wore  upside-down 
KFC  buckets  on  their  heads.  This  inci- 
dent was  met  with  contempt  and  cor- 
rective action  by  the  university. 

There  is  a  connection  between  the 
article  published  in  The  Varsity  and  the 
incident  at  Laurier  Both  have  shown 
a  disregard  for  the  painful  history  of 
blackface  just  to  get  a  few  laughs. 

We're  not  overreacting.  What  made 
this  article  disturbing  was  not  that 


blackface  was  in  the  paper  but  how 
it  was  presented.  The  supposed  sa- 
tirical nature  of  the  article  is  non-exis- 
tent. Why  was  blackface  not  discussed 
in  a  regular  edition  of  The  Varsity  but 
rather  ridiculed  in  the  joke  edition  of 
the  paper?  Only  after  we  pressed  for 
space  is  the  issue  being  discussed  se- 
riously in  this  publication. 

George  Orwell  once  wrote,  "The 
aim  of  a  joke  is  not  to  degrade  the  hu- 
man being,  but  to  remind  him  that  he 
is  already  degraded."  The  Varsity  did 
exactly  that  with  their  presentation 
of  blackface.  Those  in  power  often  de- 
cide what  is  humorous,  never  making 
themselves  the  butt  of  the  joke,  but 
rather  targeting  marginalized  groups 
who  are  subjugated  and  underprivi- 
leged. 

Those  who  wrote  the  article  may  not 
have  intended  to  offend  black  people. 
But  the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,  and  what  they  did  demon- 
strates how  disrespected  blacks  are  in 
society,  that  black  history  is  only  wor- 
thy to  be  discussed  when  it  is  time  for 
a  joke  or  Black  History  Month.  We're 
tired  of  having  our  history  demeaned, 
ghettoized,  and  ridiculed.  It's  not  fun- 
ny and  we're  not  laughing. 


Is  Sarkozy  getting  too  cosy  with  the  media? 

French  leader  'Swingin'  Sarkozy'  might  be  a  bit  too  much  of  a  celebrity,  not  enough  of  a  president 


Charlotte  Ranelli 


From  the  ongoing  Paris  Hilton  ex- 
travaganza to  Britney's  painfully 
slow  self-destruction,  the  North 
American  media  is  always  looking 
for  something  juicy  to  talk  about 
in  order  to  sell  some  magazines. 
But  in  Europe  these  days,  the  most 
exciting  gossip  concerns  a  certain 
politician:  French  President  Nico- 
las Sarkozy. 

Sarkozy  is  in  a  relationship  only 
four  months  after  divorcing  his 
wife  C6cilia.  But  what  really  puts 
the  cream  on  this  tabloid  eclair 
is  the  choice  he's  made  in  his 
new  lover.  While  Cecilia  Sarkozy 
was  a  woman  the  French  popula- 
tion barely  knew,  Carla  Bruni,  the 
president's  new  belle,  is  a  former 
supermodel  who  has  also  become 
a  famous  singer  over  the  last  four 
years.  Before  she  started  dating 
the  political  elite  of  Europe,  she 
was  linked  variously  with  Mick 


Jagger,  Eric  Clapton,  Kevin  Cost- 
ner,  and  Donald  Trump.  In.  2006 
she  was  quoted  as  saying  "1  am 
faithful — to  myself!  1  am  bored  to 
death  by  monogamy." 

These  are  not  the  characteris- 
tics usually  seen  in  a  First  Lady, 
and  for  the  last  month  the  press 
has  hounded  the  couple  as  they 
travel  Europe,  making  them  the 
most  sensationalized  European 
couple  since  Prince  Charles  and 
Lady  Diana. 

Never  before  have  the  French 
people  looked  so  closely  into  their 
president's  private  life.  Neither 
had  they  seen  any  former  presi- 
dent pictured  with  two  different 
women  in  less  than  a  year. 

While  former  French  president 
Frangois  Mitterand  hid  the  exis- 
tence of  a  daughter  he  had  outside 
of  his  marriage,  and  Jacques  Chi- 
rac was  also  known  to  have  extra- 
marital affairs,  Nicolas  Sarkozy's 
private  life  is  very  much  more  ac- 


cessible to  the  public.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  he  likes  to  talk  about 
it,  and  in  accordance  to  the  "trans- 
parency" he  promised  would  char- 
acterize his  presidency,  he  happily 
discloses  many  aspects  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  Transparency  is  a  great 
characteristic  for  a  leader  to  have 
when  he's  talking  about  cabinet 
appointments  or  budget  decisions, 
but  does  transparency  mean  that 
we  should  know  everything? 

Did  the  idea  of  "change"  that 
Sarkozy  campaigned  under  also 
include  a  change  in  how  the  presi- 
dent's private  life  would  be  seen  in 
the  public  arena? 

Although  a  lot  of  people  actually 
enjoy  sneaking  into  the  president's 
private  life  and  discovering  his  love 
stories,  most  people  are  now  get- 
ting bored  at  all  this  media  cover- 
age, keeping  in  mind  that  he  is  their 
president  and  not  a  rock  star.  This  is 

SEE  'SARKOZY' -NEXT PAGE 


Nicolas  Sarkozy  and  Carla  Bruni  cavort  in  Egypt,  surrounded  by  dozens  of  people  taking  pictures. 
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Palestine  visit  was 
empty  political 
theatre 


Adil  Syed 

VARSITY  STAFF 


llham  Alam 


Iran:  Bush's  last 
chance  at  saving 
his  legacy? 


President  Bush's  visit  to  Israel  and  the  Palestinian  territories 
earlier  this  month,  his  first  to  the  region  in  the  seven 
years  of  his  administration,  brought  with  it  little  hope 
for  any  substantive  resolution  to  one  of  the  world's 
most  intractable  conflicts.  The  president  has  an 
unenviable  record  of  being  slow  in  responding  to 
numerous  critical  events  during  his  presidency, 
but  for  once,  incompetence  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  president's  failure  in  the  Middle  East.  On 
the  issue  of  peace  in  Palestine-Israel,  the  Bush 
administration  has  made  a  definitive  choice 
to  give  low  priority  to  resolving  the  ongo- 
ing conflict. 

The  president's  Jan.  9  visit  was  a  dis- 
tasteful demonstration  of  political  the- 
atre, utterly  devoid  of  any  substance. 
The  same  goes  for  the  entire  Annapolis 
Peace  effort  which  began  last  November 
but  has  yet  to  move  forward  in  resolving 
any  of  the  core  outstanding  issues,  mak- 
ing the  prospects  of  a  long  and  lasting 
peace  agreement  any  time  soon  extremely 
remote.  The  unattainability  of  peace  is  re- 
inforced by  the  political  weakness  of  both 
Ehud  Olmert  and  Mahmoud  Abbas,  who 
are  both  hugely  unpopular  leaders  at 
home  and  face  domestic  opposition  to 
making  any  of  the  concessions  that  are 
necessary  for  peace. 

The  political  climate  in  the  region  is 
not  one  conducive  to  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion, despite  what  the  vast  majority  of 
the  civilian  population  desires.  Instead, 
cosmetic  measures  such  as  peace  talks 
that  never  lead  to  any  tenable  solutions  have 
become  the  instrument  of  choice  for  both  the 
Israeli  and  Palestinian  leadership  to  gain  cheap  polit- 
ical points  at  home  and  abroad.  However,  the  prospects 
of  peace  are  remote  because  the  preconditions  set  up 
in  these  much-hailed  talks  sabotage  any  chance  for  real 
negotiations  to  take  place. 

Prime  Minister  Olmert's  success  in  getting  President 
Bush  to  not  push  Israel  into  a  peace  agreement  until  af- 
ter the  Palestinian  leadership  clamps  down  on  Palestin- 
ian terrorists  is  an  automatic  recipe  for  failure.  This  would  essentially  require  President  Abbas  to  take  on 
and  potentially  demolish  militant  Hamas  before  any  progress  can  be  made  on  the  issue  of  an  independent 
Palestinian  state.  President  Abbas  is  in  no  position  to  accomplish  this  precondition.  This  fact  has  been 
acknowledged  by  Olmert,  who  last  November  characterized  his  Palestinian  counterpart  as  "a  weak  part- 
ner, who  is  not  capable." 

Olmert  and  Bush  know  that  this  precondition  cannot  be  met  by  Abbas,  and  yet  they  insist  upon  it 
because  the  status  quo  of  continued  low-level  conflict  is  advantageous  to  Israel,  America's  main  ally  in 
the  region.  This  is  because  Israel's  leadership  has  accepted  the  emergence  of  Fortress  Israel,  whereby  the 
Jewish  state,  with  its  vastly  superior  armed  forces  and  its  almost  total  control  of  movement  in  the  region, 
can  live  in  relative  security  without  making  any  concessions  to  the  Palestinians — such  as  refugees'  right 
to  return  to  their  occupied  lands  or  the  cessation  of  deadly  raids  into  Palestinian  territory — which  would 
be  necessary  for  real  peace. 

A  perfect  example  of  Israel's  choice  of  security  over  real  peace  is  the  current  project  of  erecting  the 
West  Bank  barrier,  an  eight-metre  high,  700  km  wall  separating  Israel  from  parts  the  territories.  The  wall 
has  been  highly  effective  in  virtually  eliminating  the  threat  of  suicide  bombings,  but  it  has  done  nothing 
to  address  the  underlying  reasons  for  conflict  between  the  two  groups. 

Israel's  prospect  of  genuinely  cordial  relations  with  the  Palestinians,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  not 
terrorists  but  rather  peaceful  citizens,  remains  unlikely.  Especially  as  long  as  the  Palestinian  people's 
right  to  return,  a  right  anchored  in  international  law,  goes  unfulfilled.  In  so  far  that  a  physical  barrier  has 
achieved  some  level  of  success  In  smothering  the  ferocity  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  violence  we  can  per- 
haps be  thankful  that  President  Bush's  shenanigans  didn't  make  things  any  worse. 


Thankfully,  Bush's  days  in  the  White  House  are  winding  down,  but  it 
seems  as  if  his  legacy  will  impact  the  landscape  of  American  foreign  and 
public  policy  long  after  he  is  gone.  If  it  were  up  to  him,  his  name  would 
appear  in  the  textbooks  of  the  great  nation  to  the  south  forever  tied  to 
his  self-annointed  persona  as  a  "war  president." 

He  has  cultivated  this  legacy  throughout  his  eight  years  as 
president  by  launching  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
to  combat  autocratic  rule.  These  conflicts  were  neces- 
sary, Bush  has  said,  because  autocratic  states  not  only 
cause  instability  to  their  respective  societies  but  they 
are  havens  for  terrorists,  who  can  take  advantage  of 
^  both  the  protection  offered  by  despotic  leaders  and 
the  general  lawlessness  at  the  fringes  of  society,  to 
recruit,  train,  and  plan  devastating  attacks  against 
Western  targets,  with  impunity. 

Under  this  rationale.  Bush  started  his  War  on 
Terror  in  the  Middle  East  to  secure  American 
safety  and  American  interests  abroad.  He  also 
threw  in  the  whole  "bringing  democracy  to  the 
oppressed  people"  aspect  in  order  to  make  a 
potentially  long,  expensive,  and  dangerous 
set  of  wars  more  palatable  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  With  the  sudden  shock  of 
9/11,  Bush  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
and  violent  program  of  eradicating 
terrorism  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  bringing  democracy  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

But  with  rising  death  tolls  in 
Afghanistan,   and   especially  in 
Iraq,  and  with  no  end  in  sight, 
the  honourable  moniker  of  a  "war 
president"  now  must  certainly  take 
on  negative  connotations.  Given  the 
dismal  results  of  his  supposedly  nec- 
essary wars.  Bush  must  be  seen  as  more 
of  a  "war-mongering  president."  With  his  current 
approval  rating  at  an  all-time  low  of  20  per  cent,  the  low- 
est of  any  president  in  American  history,  we  can  safely 
consider  him  a  "failed  president"  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  The  only  way  he  can  shed  this  title  with  the 
10  months  he  has  left  in  office  is  to  create  a  resounding 
success  in  either  the  domestic  or  foreign  policy  sphere, 
which  will  not  only  boost  his  public  ratings  but  revive  his 
status  as  a  "successful  war  president,"  by  the  time  he  leaves  office. 

This  is  where  Iran  comes  in.  Bush  is  in  the  Middle  East  now,  attempting  to  build  another 
coalition  of  the  willing  with  Sunni  Arab  allies,  for  a  probable  pre-emptive  strike  against  Iran. 
Bush's  harsh  stance  against  Iran  faces  growing  skepticism  from  Gulf  Arab  states,  which  are 
currently  extending  diplomatic  relations  to  the  Shi'ite  country.  Bush's  accusations  that  Iran 
has  a  secret  nuclear  weapons  program  have  fizzled  out.  Iran  recently  declared  all  its  previ- 
ous nuclear  activities  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  as  American  intel- 
ligence found,  Iran  suspended  its  military  nuclear  projects  in  2003. 

Iran's  increasing  importance  to  Bush  can  even  be  seen  at  home.  A  mere  three  hours  after 
Nicholas  Burns,  the  State  Department  official  in  charge  of  Iran  policy,  resigned.  Bush  ap- 
pointed William  Burns  to  the  position.  William  Burns,  the  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, is  loyal  to  Bush's  cause  and  many  think  will  cooperate  with  the  administration's  pushes 
for  harsher  anti-nuclear  sanctions  on  Iran. 

However,  with  the  American  elections  looming,  it  is  unlikely  Bush  will  embroil  America 
in  another  long  and  expensive  military  operation.  For  now,  he  is  verbally  locking  horns 
with  Iran,  hoping  the  "enraged"  Iranian  bull  will  spend  its  energy  and  eventually  back 
down,  exhausted  by  the  rhetoric  and  diplomatic  might  of  the  U.S.  Bush  is  hoping  to  sal- 
vage whatever  legacy  he  has  left  as  a  "war  president"  through  his  dealings  with  Iran.  It's 
a  good  thing  he  doesn't  have  more  time  in  office,  otherwise  he  might  have  tried  the  same 
thing  with  North  Korea,  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  Axis  of  Evil  club  he  hasn't  said 
he's  prepared  to  invade. 


■SARKOZY'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PG 

reflected  in  the  polls  that  show  a  de- 
cline in  the  president's  popularity. 

As  the  president  is  enjoys  himself 
with  his  new  friend,  France  is  wor- 
ried he's  put  aside  his  role  of  world 
leader.  After  all,  who  couldn't  for- 
give the  man  for  ducking  out  of  a  late 
meeting  a  little  early  to  rush  home  to 


his  supermodel  girlfriend?  Accord- 
ing to  French  newspaper  L'Est  Repub- 
licain,  "He  forgot  that  he  should  have 
a  romance  with  France  and  not  with 
himself  and  his  paramour." 

In  fact,  some  French  people  are 
getting  positively  anxious.  It  is  true 
that  Sarkozy's  political  projects 
seem  to  make  sense  and  that  he 
has  many  great  ideas  for  France, 


but  his  over-activity  is  sometimes 
disturbing  and  his  relationship 
with  the  media  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  excess. 

France  has  teetered  on  the  brink 
of  socio-economic  crisis  in  recent 
years,  with  riots  in  the  immigrant  en- 
claves of  Paris  becoming  common- 
place. There  are  major  issues  that 
need  to  be  tackled,  starting  with  the 


low  standard  of  living  many  French 
citizens  endure.  This  is  an  issue 
that  Sarkozy  has  said  is  his  priority, 
but  he  has  yet  to  deal  with.  Fixing 
France's  problems  is  where  Sarkozy 
should  put  his  energy,  not  talking  to 
the  press.  For  gossip,  we  should  al- 
ways be  able  to  rely  on  Paris — but 
only  the  heiress  variety. 
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rrs  ^DT  rocKEr  sciecE 


DAN  RIOS  brings  you  a  roundup  of  the  past  week  in  science,  including 
cloned  humans,  paranoid  squirrels,  and  one  tonne  rodents 


We  are  one  step  closer  to  cre- 
ating the  BioniC  Man:  This  super 
cool  piece  of  teclinology  is  straight 
out  of  science  fiction:  a  contact  lens 
with  embedded  lights  that  could 
eventually  allow  for  visual  displays 
to  be  projected  on  the  wearer's  eye. 
Still  in  its  infancy,  the  technology 
is  designed  so  that  the  electronic 
components  do  not  obstruct  vision 
and  are  safe  for  use  on  humans.  As 
soon  as  they  get  a  prototype  that 
can  project  hockey  games  onto  my 
eyes,  I  am  going  to  buy  one. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2qhdn2 

Monkeys  control  robot... with 
the  power  of  their  minds  (I  am 
not  making  this  up):  There  is  no 

end  to  the  crazy  things  scientists 
will  do  in  the  name  of  science,  but 
this  one  definitely  tops  the  list. 
(Mad)  scientists  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity implanted  electrodes  in  the 
brains  of  two  Rhesus  monkeys  and 
sent  the  signals  to  a  robot  in  Japan 
whose  locomotion  was  controlled 
by  this  information.  The  purpose 
of  the  study — besides  giving  the 
team  a  great  story  to  tell  at  the 
bar — was  to  observe  the  relation- 
ship between  movement  and  brain 
activity  in  the  motor  and  sensory 
cortexes  of  the  brain.  Interestingly, 
the  monkeys  were  able  to  make  the 
robot  continue  walking  by  simply 
thinking  about  it  after  they  had 
stopped  moving.  Conceivably,  this 
technology  is  a  first  step  towards 
mentally  controlled  robotic  braces, 
and  other  movement  devices  for 
paralyzed  people.  Fortunately,  the 
researchers  had  the  foresight  to  not 
allow  the  monkeys  to  control  a  tank 
or  jet  fighter. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2ezeq9 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CONTACT  LENSES:  Newly  developed  technology,  seen  here  being  tested 
on  rabbits,  could  eventually  be  used  to  project  information  displays  directly  onto  the 
wearer's  field  of  vision. 


An  explanation  for  flirty  people: 

This  eye-opening  analysis  of  the 
practice  of  flirting  in  Time  Maga- 
zine explains  why  we  engage  in  this 
sometimes  counter-intuitive  behav- 
iour. It  turns  out  it's  a  hard-wired 
way  to  ensure  that  our  genes  are 
passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 
Most  interesting  is  the  explanation 
for  why  married  people  flirt.  As  in- 
formational as  the  piece  is,  it  still 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


This  funny-looking  turtle  ( Chelus  fimbriatus)  is  found  in  the  Amazon  Basin.  Their  bizarre 
appearance,  resembling  tree  bark  and  fallen  leaves,  allows  them  to  be  well  disguised 
from  the  fish  they  hunt  as  food.  Due  to  the  way  their  mouths  work,  they  cannot  chew  and 
must  swallow  their  prey  whole. 


can't  explain  why  Scott  Baio  was 
single  for  so  long. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2fxq7y 

Everything  really  is  bigger  in 
Texas  (file  this  one  under  "un- 
surprising"): Guess  which  part 
of  America  emits  the  most  carbon 
dioxide  emissions?  That's  right,  the 
Lone  Star  state.  If  it  were  ranked 
as  a  country,  it  would  be  the  sev- 
enth worst  pollutant  in  the  world. 
This  is  more  than  the  number  two 
and  three  states  (California  and 
Pennsylvania)  combined.  With  19 
coal-burning  power  plants  and  an 
unnatural  fondness  for  large  ve- 
hicles, the  state's  new  status  isn't  a 
shocker.  Now  if  only  we  could  find  a 
way  to  turn  carbon  dioxide  directly 
into  beef. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/23ql4r 

Vindication  comes  for  squirrel 

hatred:  It  turns  out  squirrels  are 
paranoid.  Bored  with  doing  actual 
scientific  work.  Dr.  Michael  Steele 
of  Pennslyvania's  Wilkes  University 
decided  to  study  the  behaviour  of 
grey  squirrels.  While  it  is  known 
that  squirrels  hoard  food,  they  were 
observed  digging  fake  holes  with  no 
actual  food  stored  in  them.  Since 
other  squirrels  will  thieve  food  from 
their  storage  spaces,  this  is  a  clever 
tactic  to  avoid  getting  their  dinner 
stolen.  As  well,  the  squirrels  were 
observed  to  dig  more  fake  holes 
when  they  knew  they  were  being 
watched.  These  squirrels  were  also 
observed  building  a  doomsday  de- 
vice, conclusively  proving  that  they 
are  evil  and  cannot  be  trusted. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/yvs4kv 


HIS  HOLINESS  IS  NOT  AMUSED:  The  Vatican 
released  a  statement  this  past  Friday 
condemning  the  recent,  successful  cloning 
of  a  human  embryo,  calling  it  the  'worst  type 
of  exploitation  of  the  human  being.' 

Honey,  I  cloned  myself:  Because 

everyone  loves  a  good  ethical  quan- 
dary. Dr.  Samuel  Wood  decided  to 
clone  himself.  Don't  panic,  there  isn't 
an  army  of  mini-Samuels  running 
about  as  the  embryos  only  survived 
for  five  days.  The  same  process  that 
was  used  to  clone  Dolly  the  sheep 
was  used  in  this  experiment.  I  can 
hear  anti-cloning  activists  around 
the  world  furiously  scrawling  clever 
slogans  on  Bristol  boards.  Naturally, 
the  Vatican  condemned  the  prac- 
tice. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2tsac2 

Hate  rats?  Me  too:  a  rodent  that 

tips  the  scales  at  one  tonne  has  been 
discovered  in  South  America — but 
don't  worry,  you  won't  find  it  on  the 
subway.  This  massive  prehistoric 
rat  (called  Josepfioartigasia  monesi) 
dwarfs  the  largest  rodent  currently 
alive,  the  50-kilogram  capybara,  also 
from  South  America.  It  is  thought 
that  competition  from  predators  af- 
ter the  two  Americas  joined,  as  well 
as  introduced  diseases  and  a  change 
in  climate,  doomed  the  overgrown 
rodent  to  extinction.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
the  best  that  they  no  longer  exist — I 
would  hate  to  discover  one  of  these 
suckers  in  my  kitchen.  Plus,  the  rat 
traps  would  be  insanely  large. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/37ucxf 

Sometimes  the  best  ideas  are 
considered  ridiculous  at  first:  it 

became  clear  that  humanity  has  a 
special  skill  for  finding  weird  solu- 
tions to  everyday  problems  after 
the  invention  of  suspenders.  To  con- 
tinue this  proud  tradition,  ecoble. 
com  presents  five  oddball  solutions 
to  the  current  climate  change  crisis. 
I  think  my  favourite  is  wrapping  gla- 
ciers with  sheets  to  avoid  them  from 
melting.  It's  like  some  kind  of  crazy 
Christmas  came  really  early,  and 
everyone  is  getting  ice  and  a  reason- 
able temperature  for  the  planet. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2x2gwv 

The  south  pole  migrates  (seri- 
ously, this  thing  has  legs):  Every 
year,  researchers  place  a  new  south 
pole  marker,  as  the  ice  sheet  moves 
anywhere  from  seven  to  10  metres 
a  year.  A  unique  place  marker  is  put 
down  (you  can  see  the  past  four  on 
the  website).  This  also  includes  a 
gratuitous  group  shot  of  the  brave  (if 
somewhat  foolhardy)  scientists  and 
workers  that  inhabit  the  Amundsen- 
Scott  South  Pole  Station. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2ntyhb 


//SCIENCE  IN  BP 


Huge  palm  tree  takes  love  of 
flowers  way  too  far 

The  biggest  palm  ever  discovered 
was  recently  stumbled  upon  in  Mada- 
gascar by  a  couple  out  for  a  leisurely 
stroll.  It  is  named  Tahina  spectabilis, 
its  trunk  half  a  metre  in  diameter,  tall- 
er than  a  six-storey  building.  Though 
the  palm  has  a  striking  physical  pres- 
ence, it  turns  out  that  this  gigantic 
plant  flowers  itself  to  death.  The  tree 
produces  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
flowers  that  turn  into  fruit,  draining 
the  palm's  nutrient  resources.  Soon, 
the  tree  can  no  longer  sustain  itself 
and  its  crown  collapses,  beginning  a 
slow  death.  William  Baker  and  John 
Dransfield  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Kew  in  London  were  respon- 
sible for  analyzing  and  cataloguing 
the  plant.  "Clearly  this  was  going  to  be 
an  extremely  exciting  discovery,  and 
I  just  couldn't  wait  to  examine  speci- 
mens in  detail,"  Dransfield  said.  So  far, 
the  researchers  have  found  90  other 
T.  spectabilis. 

Source:  Botanical  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society 
-ANDREA YEOMANS 

Genetically  modified 
seahorses  born  with  biing 

Vietnamese  scientists  have  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  the  country's 
first  genetically  modified  animals,  glit- 
tering seahorses —  with  gold,  that  is. 
Scientists  at  Viet  Nam  National  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Science  used  a  "gene- 
shooting  method"  to  inject  grains  of 
gold,  combined  with  a  light-emitting 
gene  extracted  from  jellyfish,  into 
seahorse  eggs.  "The  gold  mixed  with 
the  jellyfish  genes  was  incorporated 
into  the  cells  of  the  sea  horses,  which 
glittered  when  they  came  into  being," 
said  Phan  Kim  Ngoc,  the  school's 
head  of  animal  physiology.  At  only  a 
few  weeks  old,  the  108  seahorses  are 
quite  small.  However,  as  they  grow,  so 
will  their  value.  The  scientists  plan  on 
using  the  gene-shooting  method  on 
other  animals  as  well  as  applying  the 
technique  to  areas  of  medicine  and 
agriculture. 

Source:  Vietnam  News  Agency 
-KARLEEN  MURRAIN 

Red  Shrimps'  disappearing 
act  uncovered 

Red  Shrimp  fishing  is  a  booming  indus- 
try on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  During 
some  seasons  shrimp  trawlers  have  a 
bountiful  catch,  but  occasionally  the 
shrimp  completely  vanish  for  years 
from  even  the  most  ample  fishing  ar- 
eas. A  study  done  in  the  Gulf  of  Lions, 
off  the  coast  of  Spain,  has  attributed 
this  occurrence  to  a  climate-induced 
phenomenon  called  deep-sea  water 
cascading.  Every  winter,  surface  sea 
water  is  cooled  by  winds,  making  it 
more  dense.  The  chilled  liquid  cas- 
cades down  in  the  deep  sea,  bringing 
with  it  huge  amounts  of  sediment,  ob- 
served to  flow  as  fast  as  80  centime- 
tres per  second  in  especially  cold  win- 
ters. The  disappearance  of  the  shrimp 
could  be  due  to  being  washed  away 
and  eradicated  by  the  sediment.  The 
crustacean  populations  tend  to  have 
a  post-flood  recovery  period  of  three 
to  five  years,  which  is  good  news,  says 
Joan  Company,  a  deep-sea  ecologist  at 
the  Marine  Sciences  Institute  and  one 
of  the  researchers  involved  with  the 
study.  The  findings  could  be  helpful  to 
trawlers,  as  researchers  could  advise 
them  of  the  optimal  fishing  time  by 
determining  when  a  major  flood  was 
likely  to  inundate  the  shrimp  habitat. 
Source:  Science 
-SNEHA ABRAHAM 


Introducing  our 

Bachelor  of  Education 

Program 


^'Our  focus  is  to  fully  equip  teacher 
candidates  to  become  faithful 
educators  who  can  professionally 
engage  the  diversity  of  learners  in 
today's  classrooms.'' 

— Dr.  Caria  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Program 


A  unique,  i2-month  program  that  will  prepare  teachers  for  certification  from  the 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers  in  the  Primary/Junior  (Kindergarten  to  Grade  6)  and 
Junior/Intermediate  (Grade  4-10)  divisions. 

Limited  enrollment  of  only  70  students. 
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AND  FINANCE 

>  Professional  Accounting 
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(MKM) 
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'  Spa  Management  (SPA) 


APPLY  NOW. 

START  YOUR  CAREER  PATH  SEPTEMBER  2008. 

www.senecac.on. ca/cms/program/index.jsp 
416.491.5050  x2648 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

•  Financial  Services 
Compliance  Administration 
(FCA) 
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ADMINISTRATION 
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•  Court  and  Tribunal  Agent 
(CHTA)' 

•  Law  Clerk  (LCKA)* 
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Cloverfield  is  on  the  loose 

J.J.  Abrams'  mysterious  monster  movie  is  steeped  in  post-9/11  perspectives 


Will  Sloan 

VARSITY  STAFF 


How  strange  it  is  to  remember  all  the 
talk  in  the  weeks  following  Septem- 
ber 11  about  whether  scenes  of  urban 
chaos  and  destruction  would  ever  be 
permissible  in  popular  culture  again. 
Now  just  over  six  years  after  9/11  comes 
the  much  buzzed-about,  J.J.  Abrams- 
produced  monster  movie  Cloverfield, 
which  is  a  creature  feature  for  the  "War 
on  Terror"  years.  Here's  my  wacky 
pitch:  Cloverfield  is  like  Godzilla  meets 
United  93. 

If  you've  been  thinking  of  seeing  Clo- 
verfield  hut  haven't  yet,  read  no  further. 
It  works  best  if  you  know  as  little  as 
possible  going  in.  The  plot,  in  general 
terms:  in  New  York  City  during  a  going- 
away  party  held  in  honour  of  dashing 
young  Rob  (Michael  Stahl-David),  a 
giant  monster  attacks  the  city  without 
warning  or  reason.  In  the  midst  of  the 
chaos,  Rob  and  a  few  fReends  try  to 
make  it  to  midtown  Manhattan  to  save 
Rob's  girlfReend. 

One  of  Rob's  fReends  is  Hud,  a  drunk- 
en loser  who  happens  to  record  the  par- 
ty with  a  MiniDV  camera.  Hud  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  document  the  evening 
so  that  future  generations  can  "see  how 
it  all  went  down."  The  gimmick  of  Clo- 
verfield \s  that  it  is  told  entirely  from  the 
perspective  of  Hud's  MiniDV  camera. 

With  a  few  more  introductory  scenes 
and  a  third-person,  35mm  perspective, 
this  could  easily  have  been  an  unspec- 
tacular entry  in  the  Godzilla  cannon. 
The  choice  of  filming  Cloverfield  from 
the  perspective  of  a  MiniDV  camera 
gives  it  the  blunt  immediacy  of... well, 
the  amateur  footage  of  the  planes  hit- 
ting the  World  Trade  Center.  Cloverfield 
is  uncanny  in  the  way  that  it  captures 
the  confused  feelings  in  the  air  on  Sep- 
tember 11:  frustration  at  not  knowing 
the  reason  for  the  catastrophe,  and  an- 
ger at  the  disaster  itself. 

Apart  from  that,  Cloverfield  is  a  damn 
fine  monster  movie.  It's  intense,  sus- 
penseful,  and  has  a  few  legitimately 
scary  moments.  The  minor  story  flaws 


FILM  REVIEW 


Cloverfield 


Directed  by  Matt  Reeves 


Starring  Mictiael  Stahl-David, 
'  Jessica  Lucas,  Odette  Yustman 


Rating:  VVVV¥ 

(how  can  a  character  who  has  been  im- 
paled still  work  up  the  energy  to  run?) 
are  redeemed  by  the  ending,  which  is 
refreshingly  uncompromising.  This  is 
also  a  richer  and  more  complex  film 
than  the  average  monster  mash:  mes- 
sage boards  are  already  swamped 
with  theoRees  about  the  movie's  near- 
subliminal  background  details  (look 
carefully  at  the  film's  final  shot)  and 
its  legendary,  complicated  viral  mar- 
keting campaign.  But  perhaps  most 
astonishing  of  all  is  that  Cloverfield 
has  a  genuinely  compelling  human 
story,  no  easy  feat  considering  that 
the  plot  construction  leaves  little  time 
for  background  details. 


A  hand-held  point  of  view  is  all  the  rage  in  J.J.  Abrams'  new  action-packed  blockbuster  Cloverfield. 


In  a  telephone  interview  with  Michael  Stahl-David, 
Jessica  Lucas,  and  Odette  Yustman,  the  film's  stars 
were  eager  to  distance  Cloverfield  from  9/11. 
"Our  intentions  weren't  to  recreate  9/11  at  all,"  said 
Yustman.  "This  is  a  complete  fantasy  movie  and  it's 
about  a  big  huge  monster  that  attacks  New  York  City. 
We  understand  that  there  are  similarities,  but  those 
were  not  our  intention  at  all." 

Added  Stahl-David,  "I  think  you  can  have  this  re- 
ally emotional  expeReence  of  watching  characters 
deal  with  this  really  catastrophic  situation  while  at 
the  same  time  being  entertained  by  the  fact  that  it's 
a  monster,  there  are  these  creatures  jumping  out,  the 
guy  behind  the  camera's  making  wisecracks."  Despite 
the  denials,  Lucas  mentioned  later  on  that  the  cast 
watched  footage  from  different  disasters  "just  to  get  an 
idea  of  how  people  react  to  that  situation,  which  actu- 
ally helped  me  a  lot." 


SECRET  BEGINNINGS: 

Jessica  Lucas:  "We  didn't  know  what  we  were  audi- 
tioning for  at  all,  except  that  it  was  a  J.J.  Abrams 
project.  1  read  for  it  a  couple  of  times,  and  then  1 
booked  it,  and  we  didn't  get  a  finalized  script  until 
really  close  to  shooting,  and  then  we  finally  knew  it 
was  a  monster  movie." 

Odette  Yustman:  "We  had  to  sign  different  confiden- 
tiality agreements  saying  that  we  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing. When  we  finally  got  a  script,  the  script  was  all 
red  pages,  with  our  names  typed  on  every  page,  so 
if  we  lost  it  we  were  completely  screwed." 

ACT  NATURAL: 

Michael  Stahl-David:  "it  was  interesting  because 
sometimes  you  had  to  be  super  relaxed,  and  some- 
times you  had  to  be  very  'non-acting,'  and  then 
sometimes  subtlety  really  just  wouldn't  read,  be- 


cause the  camera  wouldn't  be  close  enough,  or  you 
had  to  believe  that  Hud  was  holding  the  camera  in 
that  situation,  so  he  couldn't  be  too  conveniently  fo- 
cused on  your  eyes." 

Odette  Yustman:  "it  was  such  a  different  process,  be- 
cause we  were  able  to  address  the  camera,  which 
we're  taught  not  to  do.  Also,  there  was  the  whole  im- 
provisation part  of  the  movie.  We  were  able  to  bring 
our  own  thoughts  and  our  own  creative  process  to 
these  characters,  so  it  was  very  interesting." 

VIRAL  MARKETING: 

Michael  Stahl-David:  "I  think  it's  cool  and  interesting 
how  much  the  fans  become  part  of  the  advertising. 
The  message  board  becomes  such  a  huge  part  of 
promoting  the  movie,  and  these  are  just  the  people 
who  are  excited  about  it.  So  these  fans  are  really  be- 
coming huge  players  in  the  industry,  collectively." 


Criminal  Masterminds 

Set  in  Toronto's  east-end  slums,  George  F.  Walker's  intellectual  comedy  scores  big  time  at  Hart  House 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


Peter  Higglnson  (left)  delivers  a  side-splitting  performance  as  William  in  George  F. 
Walker's  Criminals  in  Love,  now  onstage  at  Hart  House  Theatre. 


It's  a  question  that  social  theorists 
have  debated  for  centuRees:  just  how 
easy  is  class  mobility  in  a  modern  lib- 
eral democracy?  Mainstream  politi- 
cal leaders  will  always  tell  you — with 
a  twinkle  in  their  eye — that  with  de- 
termination, hard  work,  and  some- 
thing called  "gumption,"  anyone 
should  be  able  to  pull  themselves  up 
from  the  lower  classes,  if  they  truly 
want  to.  Those  who  don't  succeed 
simply  don't  want  it  bad  enough. 

Criminals  in  Love,  written  by  To- 
ronto-born dramatist  George  F.  Walk- 
er in  1984,  tackles  this  ugly  question 
of  free  will  with  poise  and  wit.  While 
focusing  on  the  life  of  Junior  Dawson 
(Neil  Adams),  a  young  man  living 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


Criminals  in  Love 


Directed  by  Andrea  Wassemian 


Staning  Neil  Adams,  Esther 
Maloney  Peter  Higglnson 


Rating:  WW 


on  the  fringe  of  society  in  Toronto's 
east  end.  Walker  paints  the  picture 
of  a  person  who  really,  truly  wants 
to  move  up  in  the  world,  but  seems 
destined  for  destitution  regardless  of 
his  ambition. 


After  finding  the  love  of  his  life  in 
the  lovely  Gail  (Esther  Maloney),  all 
Junior  wants  is  to  escape  the  slum- 
life  rut  his  now-incarcerated  father 
raised  him  in  and  settle  down  into  the 
predictable  safety  of  domestic  bliss. 

Unfortunately  for  Junior,  Walker 
is  out  to  show  that  sinister  forces — 
much  stronger  than  individual  will 
and  determination — are  at  work  in 
the  city. 

Just  as  things  are  starting  to  look 
up  for  Junior,  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  fired  from  his  job  and  black- 
mailed into  participating  in  a  hare- 
brained crimewave.  Along  the  way  he 
befReends  a  well-spoken,  philosophi- 
cally-inclined vagrant  named  William 
(Peter  Higglnson)  who  drinks  "pretty 

SEE  'CRIMINALS' -NEXT PAGE 
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The  case  for 
Twelve  Angry  Men 


Classic  play  is  still  guilty  of  greatness 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


Twelve  Angry  Men 


Directed  by  Scott  Blis 


Starring  Richard  Thomas, 
Kevin  Dobson 


Rating:  VVVV^ 


Tamara  Baluja 


Ordinarily,  one  associates  Mirv- 
ish  with  song-and-dance  (or,  shall 
we  say,  very  cheesy)  theatre.  But 
the  latest  from  the  regular  Mirvish 
subscription  season.  Twelve  Angry 
Men  is  a  gripping  courtroom  drama 
that  every  theatre  lover  must  see. 
Based  on  the  famous  drama  by  Reg- 
inald Rose,  New  York's  Roundabout 
Theatre  Company  has  brought 
the  hit  production  of  this  classic 
play  straight  from  its  Broadway 
premiere,  which  stars  the  Emmy- 
winning  film  and  TV  actor,  Rich- 
ard Thomas  (The  Waltons,  Wonder 
Boys).  The  production  has  earned 
three  Tony  nominations  and  unani- 
mous praise  from  critics. 

The  plot  is  simple.  Set  in  1954  in 
New  York  City,  12  jurors  are  cor- 
ralled into  a  hot,  humid  room  to 
deliberate  the  guilt  of  a  16-year-old 
boy  accused  of  killing  his  abusive  father  in  a 
moment  of  rage.  One  juror,  to  the  frustration 
of  his  11  peers,  feels  that  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  to  declare  a  verdict  of  guilty  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  During  the  heated  debate 
that  follows,  the  hidden  preconceptions  and 
assumptions  of  the  jurors  are  revealed.  Each 
juror  is  forced  to  face  himself  as  he  plays 
hangman. 

Granted,  the  plot  is  not  as  interesting  as  the 
characters  themselves,  all  of  whom  are  clear- 
ly defined  and  well-cast  to  boot.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  call  them  stereotypes,  but  they  each 
embody  a  different  slice  of  life,  such  as  an 
overtly  arrogant  businessman,  a  lower-class 


Richard  Thomas  stars  as  Juror  Eight  in  Reginald  Rose's  classic  play. 


worker,  a  middle-class  intellectual,  and  so  on. 
The  interaction  between  the  characters  was 
dynamic — however  there  was  the  occasional 
confusion  in  identifying  the  speaker  if  every- 
one in  the  scene  is  chatting. 

The  set  was  well  designed,  and  the  direc- 
tion was  crisp.  There  were  many  gasps  and 
applauses  in  appreciation  of  certain  mo- 
ments. The  audience's  verdict:  a  well-de- 
served standing  ovation. 

Twelve  Angry  Men  runs  at  the  Princess  of 
Wales  Theatre  until  February  10,  2008.  For 
more  information,  go  to  www.mirvish.com. 


•CRIMINALS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

much  non-stop,"  yet  vehemently  denies  being 
an  alcoholic. 

Literally  helped  up  from  the  gutter  by  Junior, 
William  becomes  his  fReend  and  advisor — a 
new  father  of  sorts — and  offers  to  guide  him 
into  the  life  he  desperately  aspires  to  live. 

While  the  plot  is  thematically  dark.  Walker 
balances  things  out  by  making  the  play  essen- 
tially a  comedy.  Plot  twists  are  surreal,  very 
funny,  yet  not  altogether  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility.  A  great  example  is  the  character 
William.  Played  flawlessly  by  Higginson,  Wil- 
liam is  an  old  bum  barely  clinging  to  life  on  the 
street,  who  eagerly  guzzles  aftershave  to  get  a 
buzz.  He  is  also  an  optimist — well-versed  in  his- 
tory and  philosophy — who  claims  to  be  home- 
less by  choice.  In  a  word,  hilarious. 

While  the  whole  ensemble  was  more  than 
competent,  Higginson  stole  the  show  through 
his  seamless  delivery  and  spot-on  comic  tim- 
ing. Both  a  source  of  pathetic  comedic  relief 
and  a  fountain  of  true  knowledge  for  Junior  and 
Gail,  Higginson  was  also  great  at  depicting  Wil- 
liam as  a  badass  when  he  personally  delivers 


a  wake-up  call  to  Junior's  father  in  jail.  In  this 
production,  Higginson  has  perfected  the  time- 
lapsed  interface  between  author  and  actor,  and 
has  rebuilt  William  perfectly  to  Walker's  speci- 
fications. 

Director  Andrea  Wasserman  kept  things  fast- 
paced  and  interesting,  and  did  well  to  keep  the 
action  grounded  in  a  form  of  heightened  real- 
ism. Aspects  that  could  have  been  mishandled 
(the  complex,  multi-purpose  transforming  set, 
and  an  off-stage  explosion)  actually  worked 
very  well. 

Also  giving  strong  performances  were 
Annemieke  Wade  as  Junior's  scheming,  revo- 
lutionary aunt  Wineva,  and  Jon-Paul  Khouri  as 
Junior's  father  Henry. 

Both  insightful  and  genuinely  humorous. 
Criminals  in  Love  does  a  great  job  of  exploring 
themes  of  criminal  behaviour,  mentorship,  and 
destiny.  As  good  as  any  show  I've  seen  in  my 
years  covering  Hart  House  Theatre,  this  play  is 
a  must-see. 

Criminals  in  Love  runs  at  Hart  House  Theatre 
until  January  26,  2008.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.harthousetheatre.ca. 
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Shut  out:  Black  players  still 
a  rarity  in  hockey 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Barriers  exist  in  many  forms,  sometimes 
they  come  in  the  form  of  a  glass  ceiling, 
other  times  they  resemble  a  floor  of  ice. 
But  the  harder  they  are  to  see,  the  more 
difficult  they  can  be  to  overcome.  An 
old  reminder  of  this  came  on  Saturday 
night  during  a  seemingly  unimportant 
hockey  game  between  the  Boston  Bru- 
ins and  the  New  York  Rangers. 

Prior  to  the  opening  faceoff,  a  well- 
dressed  man  walked  along  a  black  car- 
pet towards  centre  ice.  Clad  in  a  well- 
tailored  French  suit,  a  pink  dress-shirt, 
and  a  yellow  rose  in  his  chest  pocket,  he 
looked  somewhat  out  of  place  among 
the  players  in  uniform.  But  this  man 
belonged  on  the  ice  as  much  as  any 
player  at  the  rink  that  day.  It  was  a  place 
he  had  known  since  he  was  two-years- 
old,  skating  on  a  pond  outside  his  native 
Fredericton,  NB.  Yet  to  the  majority  of 
spectators  looking  on,  there  was  little  to 
suggest  that  this  now  72-year-old  man 
had  ever  been  a  professional  hockey 
player:  least  of  all  his  colour. 


He  was  no  longer  the 
answer  to  a  simple  trivia 
question,  but  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood,  in 
attendance  to  receive  an 
accolade  that  was  long 
overdue.  Willie  O'Ree: 
hockey  player,  underdog, 
symbol 


In  the  NHL  today  there  are  only  14 
players  of  African-American  descent,  in 
a  game  that  is  often  termed  pejoratively 
as  a  "white  sport."  How  much  more  diffi- 
cult would  it  have  been  to  imagine  then, 
on  January  18,  1958  at  the  old  Forum 
in  Montreal,  the  man  they  were  now 
seeing  became  the  first  black  player  to 
lace  up  a  pair  of  skates  in  an  NHL  game, 
when  he  donned  the  black  and  gold  of 
the  Boston  Bruins. 

On  this  night,  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
dens he  was  no  longer  just  the  answer 
to  a  trivia  question,  but  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  in  attendance  to  receive  an 
accolade  that  was  long  overdue.  Willie 
O'Ree:  hockey  player,  underdog,  sym- 
bol. 


New  challenges 


When  Jackie  Robinson  broke  the  colour 
barrier  in  baseball,  making  his  debut 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  1947,  it 
ushered  in  a  new  era.  After  Robinson, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  black  players 
would  go  on  to  have  successful  careers 
in  the  major  leagues.  Yet  the  concept  of 
breciking  down  a  colour  barrier,  some- 
thing more  abstract  than  tactile,  often 
creates  new  challenges  of  its  own.  It's 
the  kind  of  barrier  that  becomes  more 
unmoveable  the  more  one  thinks  it  no 
longer  exists. 

The  Toronto  Star,  typically  grounded 
in  reality,  was  somewhat  idealistic  with 
its  premature  pronouncements.  A  2003 
article  by  Mike  Morrison  read:  "Once 
an  all  white  enclave  in  the  world  of 


TOP:  Willie  O'Ree.  playing  for  the  San  Diego  Gulls  of  the  Western  Hockey  League.  He  would  go  on  to  win  two  scoring  titles  between 
1961  and  1971.  BOTTOM:  A  graph  depicting  the  number  of  black  hockey  players  active  between  1957  and  2007  seasons.  After 
O'Ree's  NHL  career  ended  in  1961,  it  would  be  another  13  years  before  another  black  player  made  the  league. 


sports,  the  face  of  professional  hockey 
is  changing." 

Sadly  no  one  watching  the  National 
Hockey  League  today  could  possibly 
take  this  position.  Consider  that  from 
O'Rees's  first  game  in  1958  to  1991  only 
41  black  players  suited  up  for  an  NHL 
team.  In  fact,  after  O'Ree  there  was  no 
other  black  player  in  the  NHL  until  Mike 
Marson  was  drafted  by  the  Washington 
Capitals  in  1974. 

Lies,  damned  lies,  and 
statistics 

"There  are  around  20  black  players  in 
the  NHL  now"  said  O'Ree  during  a  re- 
cent interview.  "There's  definitely  going 
to  be  more  in  the  future,"  O'Ree  cur- 


rently works  for  the  NHL  as  Director  of 
Youth  Development  for  the  Hockey  Di- 
versity Task  Force,  so  he  has  more  than 
a  vested  interest  in  the  outcome. 

In  reality  there  are  only  14  black  play- 
ers on  active  rosters  as  of  Jan  18,  2008 
(less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  league's 
overall  composition), 

"I  thought  there  would  have  been 
more  minorities  in  the  NHL  by  now,  but 
I  guess  it's  slowly  growing,"  said  Darren 
Lowe,  in  a  2003  interview  with  the  Star. 
Lowe,  the  head  coach  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Varsity  Blues  men's  hockey 
team,  was  one  of  four  black  players  in 
the  1983-84  NHL  season  when  he  played 
eight  games  with  Pittsburgh. 

A  number  of  cultural  factors  have 
been  suggested  for  the  dearth  in  black 
hockey  players. 


African-Americans  make  up  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  Canadian  Population  and 
12  per  cent  of  the  American.  The  United 
States  contributes  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  players  in  the  NHL,  while 
Canada  produces  close  to  70  percent. 

Still,  that  hasn't  stopped  other  profes- 
sional leagues  like  the  NBA,  NFL,  and 
MLB  from  having  a  visible  black  pres- 
ence. The  bottom  line  is  one  per  cent  in 
is  unacceptable  when  considering  how 
other  leagues  have  embraced  the  diver- 
sity of  it's  players. 


A  change  for  the  better 

The  NHL  needs  to  promote  a  more  in- 
clusive ideology  in  the  sport.  Hockey 
leagues  can  to  often  feature  a  country- 


club  mentality,  denying  membership 
to  certain  types  of  people.  At  some 
point  one  has  to  stop  making  excuses, 
cultural  or  otherwise,  for  a  continuing 
problem . 

Yet  Ken  Martin,  an  African-Ameri- 
can, and  senior  director  of  community 
relations  and  diversity  programs  for 
the  NHL,  seems  to  do  just  that  when  he 
says:  "Traditionadly,  black  youths  have 
turned  to  basketball,  partly  because 
some  blacks  in  lower  economic  areas 
can't  afford  the  equipment  and  travel 
expenses  of  hockey" 

It's  interesting  that  the  NHL  would  use 
such  an  obvious  stereotjqje  to  defend 
accusations  of  racial  bias.  But  examples 
of  it's  exclusionary  culture  continue  to 
this  day. 

How  about  the  story  of  Dallas  de- 
fenseman  Trevor  Daley,  who  was  the 
recipient  of  a  racial  slur  from  his  own 
head  coach  with  the  OHL's  Soo  Grey- 
hounds, former  NHL  goalie  John  Van- 
biesbrouck. 

"Each  black  player  has  had  to  wage  a 
personal  battle  for  acceptance  and  re- 
spect," said  Cecil  Harris,  author  of  the 
book  Breaking  the  Ice:  The  Black  Expe- 
rience in  Professional  Hockey.  "Facing 
abuse  that  is  verbal,  physical  or  psy- 
chologiccd  because  of  their  colour  has 
been  an  unfortunate  reedity  for  almost 
all  of  them." 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  compelling  rea- 
son why  there  are  so  few  black  players 
in  hockey.  Many  people  caught  in  the 
same  situation  would  simply  quit  rather 
than  face  the  abuse.  Not  everyone  has 
the  strength  to  be  the  only  black  player 
or  player  of  colour  on  an  all-white  team. 
That's  what  makes  players  like  Jackie 
Robinson  and  Willie  O'Ree  are  a  rarity. 

The  idea  of  breaking  down  barriers 
can  often  be  misleading,  since  it  sug- 
gests that  there  are  no  longer  emy  ob- 
stacles to  entry.  In  reality,  the  barriers 
never  really  go  away,  and  they  are  even 
more  dangerous  because  no  one  knows 
it  except  the  people  that  have  to  fight 
through  them. 


//CHASING  HISTORY 


•  Many  credit  the  invention  of 
the  slap  shot  to  Bernie  "Boom 
Boom"  Geoffrion.  However, 
recent  investigation  has  re- 
vealed that  it  was  first  used  in 
the  Coloured  Hockey  League 
in  1894. 

•  In  the  1983-84  regular  sea- 
son Greint  Fuhr  collected  14 
points  which  still  stands  as  the 
single-season  record  for  most 
points  by  a  goaltender. 

•  Jarome  Iginla  became  the 
first  black  NHLer  to  reach  the 
50  goal  threshold  when  he 
notched  52  in  2001-02. 

•In  2003,  Fuhr  became 
the  first  black  player  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Hockey  Hall 
of  Fame. 


—ALIXANDRA  GOULD 
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Looking  out  for 
number  one 


Women's  basketball  moves  into  a  tie  for  first-place  with  York  after 
wins  over  RMC  and  Queen's  University  this  past  weekend 


Matt  McKay 


Women's  basketball  head  coach 
Mlchele  Belanger  got  her  players 
to  crush  the  RMC  Paladins  67-25 
Friday  night  at  the  Athletic  Centre 
the  opportunity  to  see  what  work 
needs  to  be  done  during  the  final 
three  weeks  of  the  regular  season 
before  the  OUA  playoffs  begin.  Be- 
langer was  pleased  with  the  results 
of  her  team's  latest  victory, 

"I  think  they're  working  really 
hard,"  she  said.  "1  hope  that  we 
can  get  a  little  more  communica- 
tive out  on  the  court,  that  would 
be  our  biggest  weakness  right 
now." 

With  three  regulars,  Alaine  Hut- 
ton,  Amanda  Van  Leeuwen  and 
Jessica  Hiew,  sitting  out  the  game 
to  rest  up  for  their  Saturday  tilt 
versus  Queen's,  the  Varsity  Blues 
still  had  no  trouble  in  building  up 
a  36-17  halftime  advantage.  The 
Blues  were  led  in  scoring  by  co- 
captain  Christine  Cho's  13  points. 


while  Cassandra  White  led  RMC 
with  five  points  at  the  half. 

In  the  second  half  Belanger  start- 
ed her  bench  players,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  stellar  defensive  per- 
formance. The  Paladins  shot  only  16 
per  cent  from  the  field  in  the  second 
half,  good  for  eight  points. 

Cho  finished  with  a  game-high 
18  points  in  only  22  minutes, 
while  liana  Weissberger  pulled 
down  eight  rebounds.  White, 
despite  getting  no  second-half 
points,  still  led  her  team  with  five 
points,  while  teammate  Kalaneet 
Malik  led  the  Paladins  with  seven 
rebounds.  Rookie  forward  and 
player  of  the  game,  Allie  Collyer, 
took  advantage  of  her  increased 
minutes  by  planting  herself  down 
low  and  posting  up  the  Paladins 
for  three  straight  field  goals  while 
her  bench  cheered  her  on.  Cho 
saw  the  performance  of  the  bench 
as  a  good  indication  of  the  skill 
level  on  her  team. 


JANUARY  29-FEBRUARY  10,  2008 

clGIU  theatre,  189  VOIiGE  STREET 

See  this  show  for  only  $30.00! 


;  miss  this  funny  and  lieartwarming  musical  comedy  of  unlikely  hern 

(416)872-5555  dancaptickets.com 


"Our  team  is  pretty  deep  and 
this  proves  it.  Everyone  contrib- 
uted," Cho  said.  "We  really  try 
and  take  it  one  game  at  a  time,  but 
it  was  good  to  get  everybody  into 
the  game." 

Looking  ahead  after  Saturday's 
game  versus  Queen's,  the  Blues 
have  a  tough  schedule  to  close  out 
the  2007-2008  regular  season  with 
four  of  their  last  six  games  com- 
ing against  York  and  Laurentian, 
two  teams  battling  it  out  with  the 
Blues  for  the  top  spot  in  the  OUA 
east.  Coach  Belanger  sees  next 
Saturday's  game  at  York  Univer- 
sity versus  the  Yeomen  as  their 
biggest  test. 

"We're  going  through  a  stretch 
with  four  tough  games  (versus  York 
and  Laurentian),  two  of  which  are 
on  the  road,"  Belanger  said.  "It's  a 
test  to  find  out  whether  or  not  we're 
strong  enough  mentally  to  go  into 
someone  else's  gym,  particularly 
York  [...]  and  beat  them."  Cho  also 
sees  York  as  the  key  matchup.  "We 
know  Laurentian  and  York  are  really 
good  teams  and  York,  they  basically 
pride  themselves  on  their  defense 
and  playing  together  as  a  team," 
Cho  said.  "So  it's  something  that 
we  recognize  because  it's  against  a 
team  we've  played  in  the  past." 

The  Varsity  Blues  basketball 
coaches  declared  a  "white-out" 
before  the  game,  where  all  Var- 


ON  CRUISE  CONTROL:  Toronto  guard  Patricia  Guerrero  drives  by  an  RMC  defender 
during  the  teams  67-25  victory  over  the  Paladins. 


sity  Blues  fans  were  asked  to  wear 
white  to  support  the  Blues'  playoff 
bid.  Clearly  the  message  had  not 
caught  on  yet,  as  few  fans  showed 
up  and  even  fewer  wore  white.  Cho 
believes  that  message  will  catch 
once  Blues  return  for  their  final 
two  regular  season  home  games, 
on  Feb.  8  and  9. 


"Our  next  home  game  is  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,  we'll  be  able  to  get 
more  fans  out  and  plus  they  will  be 
better  games,"  Cho  laughed.  "So  as 
far  as  the  white-out  goes,  it'll  hap- 
pen when  everybody  knows  more 
about  it,  especially  the  students, 
because  there  wasn't  a  huge  fan 
base  tonight." 


m.  yeu     the  game 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


HOCKEY 

Varsity  Arena 

Thursday,  January  24 

Women  vs.  York  7:30  p.m. 
Friday,  January  25 
Men  vs.  Queen's  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  January  27 

Men  vs.  Lakehead  2:00  p.m. 
Women  vs.  Western  6:00  p.m. 

SQUASH  MEN'S  CROSSOVER 

Athletic  Centre  Squash  Gallery 
January  26-27 

WRESTLING  TORONTO  OPEN 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Sunday,  January  27 

10:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 


BOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 
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Come  play  for  our  team 
write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


» Sunday  Nile  Vz  Price  Nachos 

*  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

*  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

*  Wediwsday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
Weei(end  Bmncti  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
t  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Studente 


Oxford  Seminars 

www.oxfordseminars.com 


GEOLOGY/GEOPHYSICS 

PETROPHYSICS 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

ENGINEERING: 

CHEMICAL/PROCESS 

PROCESS  CONTROL 

MECHANICAL 

CORROSION  &  MATERIALS 

PROJECT/FACILITIES 

MINING 


Innovation  is  a  way  of  life  at  Shell.  We 
operate  at  the  leading  edge  -  not  only  in  oil, 
gas  and  chemicals,  but  also  in  renewables 
such  as  wind  and  solar  energy. 

But  technical  leadership  begins  with  technical 
expertise.  Which  is  why  we  work  so  hard  to 
attract  and  develop  people  like  you  -  today's 
talent  and  tomorrow's  leaders. 


Great  training  you  can  take  for  granted  - 
along  with  real  responsibility.  And  within 
our  global  business,  there  will  be  many 
opportunities  to  match  your  aspirations. 

So  if  you  want  to  achieve  more  in  your 
career,  get  together  with  Shell.  You  can 
make  your  online  application  right  now  - 
just  visit  our  careers  website. 

Shell  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

www.shell.ca^areers 


Find  if 


The  right 

career  direction 


Achieving  more  together 


HELPWANTEi 


UPCOMING  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS  INTERVIEW? 

Nervous,  unprepared?  Half-day  seminars 
led  by  former  ctiair  of  admissions  at  a 
Canadian  medical  sctiool  to  improve 
your  skills  and  confidence.  Contact: 
cmsac@rogers.com 

EASY  MONEY 

Lx)oking  for  someone  to  source  and  print 
photos  and  info  from  ttie  net  as  a  part 
of  a  home  sctiooling  effort  for  a  brain 
injured  child.  Must  be  able  to  complete 
300  pictures  each  month  for  $210  ( + cost 
of  cartridges)  and  to  commit  until  the 
end  of  April.  We  will  train  as  necessary. 
Call  Gillian  at  416-465-2324. 


SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-hockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc.  camp® mishmar.com 

EXCLUSIVE  MODEL  AGENCY 

Requires  Models  for  Fashion  &  Hair 
Shows  in  Toronto.  Models  will  be  paid. 
No  experience  or  courses  necessary.  All 
types.  Please  include  photos,  &  contact 
info,  www.exclusivemodels.net 
info@exclusivemodels.net 
Toil-Free  866-487-5287. 

MALEMODELS-SSOO  CASH 

Athletic  college  guys  wanted  to  model 
for  various  projects.  Pays  up  to  $500 


CLASSIFIEDS 


cash.  NO  nudity  involved.  Send  shirt- 
less photo  and  description  to 
malemodel2005@gmail.com 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MEETING  FOR  WORSHIP 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  11 
am  Sundays.  6pm  Wednesdays.  60  Lowther 
Avenue,  Two  blocks  north  of  the  Varsity  Arena 
at  Bedford  Road.  Telephone:  416-921-0368. 
www.quaker.ca/toronto  All  are  welcome. 


FOR  SALE 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 


APIST. To  PLACEANORDERE-MAILMEAT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  CHM 
139, 247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON.  ONLINE,  BY  PHO^E 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 


TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
thesesand  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
I  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  Q  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail 
or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1 J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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[Phone  rings] 
Professor  Wollesen: 
—lnFAH102 


you  PLEASE  turn  your  blueberries  off? 


Engineering  guy  to  friend:  I  can't  believe  I  lost  my  Nine  Inch  Nails  pin. 
Now  how  will  girls  know  I'm  cool? 
Passerby:  I  really  hope  you're  joking! 
—At  Hart  House 

Girl  1 :  Why  are  you  getting  your  food  to  go?  I  thought  we  were  eating  here. 
Girl  2:  We  have  to  eat  fast,  and  I  eat  faster  if  my  food  is  in  a  container. 
— At  Wymilwood  Cafe 

Professor:  So  how  does  the  media  show  us  crime? 
Student:  What  about  rap  videos? 
Professor:  Sure,  how? 

Student:  Well,  there  was  this  one  song  where  a  guy  wanted  to  join  a 

gang,  but  like,  they  had  to  make  him,  like,  rape  a  girl  first,  and  it  turns 

out  she  was  his  own  mother 

Professor:  What  kind  of  music  are  you  listening  to? 

Student:  It's  actually  a  really  deep  song. 

—In  a  Criminology  class 

Okay,  so  I  don't  have  any  diseases  that  I  KNOW  of. 
— At  Trinity  College 

I  just  want  to  be  able  to  get  through  an  article  without  hearing  little 
voices  in  my  head. 
— In  Kensington  Marine! 


DINOSAUR  GOIVIICS  By  Ryan  North 


We  know 
you  Ve  been 
checking  us  out 

We  know  you  wanna  work  at 
The  Varsity.  Frankly,  it's  getting  a 
little  ennbarrassing.  That's  why  we're 
giving  you  a  chance  to  tour  the  news- 
room, nneet  the  fine  folks  who  edit  this 
great  paper,  and  get  involved.  As  an 
extra  incentive,  pop,  chips,  and  pizza 
also  be  served! 


When:  Jan.  24  fronn  3  to  6  p.m. 

Where:  Varsity  HQ,  located  at 
21  Sussex,  2nd  floor,  at  Huron  Street 


the  best  joke  for 
siomimus ! 


Man,  she's  right! 
v/AS  terrible. 


It 


what  if  you're  out 
of  jokes,  T-Rex? 

\ 


IS  it  my 
curse  to 
ALWAYS  have 
the  best 
jokes? 
\ 


okay,  oromiceiomimus !    Here  is  the  best  joke 
ever  for  you.     It's  way  better  than  all 
other  jokes.    ,  .     , . 

I  m  listening! 

so  I  went  to  the 
chiropractor,  right? 
And  he  examined  me  and 
said  "what  happened  to 
your  back?"  and  I  smiled 
at  him  and  I  said  "well, 
Doc,  let  me  tell  you 
the  BACKstory! " 

That  -  -"^^^lI^ — 

f^-^^i  that  was 

terrible 


Yea 
set 
you 


h,  what  if  you  were  born  with  a 
number  of  funny  jokes,  and  now 
've  used  them  all  up? 

Don't  even  joke 
^  about  that, 
utahraptor! 
I  rely  on 
my  sense  -i^i 
of  humour  "^^^.^ 
as  a  social 
lubricant ! 

.,  ..       v^'^'^  '^'^^ 
i/  ]       V  secret  to' 
I        )\  how  come ' 
o  *  — ^'girls  want  . 
"        ^  to  kiss  me 
sometimes . 


LATER  THAT  DAY: 

Mr.  Tusks!    what  if  I'm 
clean  out  of  funny  jokes? 

\  -jasi^  That  would  be 
"         a  TINY  bi  t 

i  nconveni  ent 
for  me,  T-Rex! 
I  need  you  to 
write  a  joke 
for  my  speech 
tomorrow  ^_ 
to  the  ^ 
Chiropractor's 
union, 

noooooooo 


CC)  2  00S  Ryan  North 


ROMCATSByDan  Epstein 


www. qwantz.  com 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

BEYOND  BUSINESS'  WINTER  CLOTHING 
DRIVE 

The  Scott  Mission  needs  warm  clothes 
for  the  homeless,  and  you  can  help! 
Today  through  Feb.  1, 9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Woodsworth  College  Basement  (321 
BloorStW) 

beyond. business@utoronto.ca 

ITALIAN  MOVIE  AND  PIZZA:  FELLINI'S 
CITY  OF  WOMEN 

Presented  by  the  Trinity  College  Italian 
Film  Club. 

Tues.Jan.22, 7:30-10:30  p.m. 
Junior  Common  Room,  Trinity  College  (6 
Hoskin  Ave.) 

daniel.gatto@utoronto.ca 

DISSOLVE:  FREE  THEATRE 
PRESENTATION 

Emotionally  charged  show  on  how  a  night 
on  the  town  can  alter  one's  life  forever. 
Tues.  Jan.  22, 7:15  p.m.  Free! 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler  Building  Third 
Floor  (214  College  St.) 
www.askfirst.utoronto.ca 

MIDDAY  MOSAICS  NOON-HOUR  CONCERT 

Classical  music  by  U  of  T  students  and 

light  refreshments. 

Weds.  Jan.  23, 12-1  p.m.  Free! 

Second  Floor  Music  Room,  Hart  House 

(7  Hart  House  Circle) 

www.harthousemusic.com/whatson.php 


DAVID  FROM  FORMAL  DEBATE  AND 
LECTURE 

Special  assistant  to  George  W.  Bush  and 

Foreign  Affairs  advisor  to  Rudy  Giuliani. 

Weds.  Jan.  23, 12-1:30  p.m. 

Hart  House  Library  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 

hhdce.sa.utoronto.ca/formaldebates. 

htm 

GUIDED  MEDITATION  FOR  RELAXATION 

Learn  to  relax  your  body,  calm  your  mind, 
and  focus  your  attention. 
Thurs.Jan.24, 12:15-12:45  p.m. 
CALSS  Group  Room  B,  Koffler  Centre 
(214  College  St.) 

Register  at  (416)  978-7970  or  mail. 
calss@utoronto.ca 

SCI-FI  DOUBLE  BILL:  ROBOCOPm 
STARSHIP  TROOPERS 

Presented  by  Cinema  Studies  Student 
Union 

Fri.Jan.  25, 7-11  p.m.  Free! 
Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 
cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

SCIENCE,  MEDICINE,  AND  POLITICS  IN 
AN  AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONS 

Featuring  science  historian  Trevor  Levere. 
Tues.  Jan.  29, 7:30  p.m.  Free! 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
(15  Devonshire  PI.) 

(416)  946-7950  or  www.artsci.utoronto.ca 


OFF  CAMPUS 

CONCERTS  FOR  A  CAUSE:  JOURNALISTS 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Featuring  Ketch  Harbour  Wolves,  Sadie 

May  Crash,  Howl,  The  Miles,  The  Avenue. 

Thurs.  Jan.  24, 7:30  p.m.  -  2  a.m.  $5,  all 

proceeds  to  charity. 

El  Mocambo  (464  Spadina  Ave.) 

www.concertsforacause.wordpress.com 

BEST  OF  TORONTO  OUTDOOR  ART 
EXHIBITION 

There's  nothing  quite  like  an  outdoor  art 

show  in  January. 

Thurs.  Jan.  24 -Feb.  29.  Free! 

First  Canadian  Place  (100  King  St.  W) 

www.fcpevents.com 

FREE  TOKYO  POLICE  CLUB  CONCERT  AT 
NATHAN  PHILLIPS  SQUARE 

There's  also  nothing  quite  like  an 

outdoor  concert  in  January. 

Sat.  Jan.  26, 8:45-10  p.m. 

Nathan  Phillips  Square  (100  Queen  St.  W) 

www.toronto.ca/special_events/winter- 

city/concerts.htm#jan 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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looking 
forward  to 
reviewing  How 
She  Move  J  J 

SEE  STEPPING  UP' -PAGE 8 


comma 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


Why  Canada  can't  back  down  after 
condemning  the  U.S.  and  Israel  for 
torturing  detainees. 

SEE  'BUND  EYE' -PAGE  6 


science 

Marvelous,  magnificent  Mercury: 
The  MESSENGER  probe  beams  back 
beautiful  shots  of  the  planet — the 
first  in  over  30  years. 

SEE 'MERCURY'- PAGE  10 


sports 


Who  is  Nick  Snow?  The  VarsitytalKs 
to  this  athlete  about  life  off  the 
court. 

SEE 'NO  GAMES' -PAGE  11 


hot  topic 


Ever  had  a  TA  that  was 
totally  unqualified? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  4 

what's  up? 

CBC  Radio  3  On  Ice-.  Skate  to  the  sounds 
of  The  Cansecos  and  The  Deadly  Snakes. 
Saturday,  Natrel  Rink  at  Harbourfront 
Centre,  235  Queen's  Quay  West.  6-9  p.m. 
Free. 

The  Teenagers:  Up  your  Myspace  cool 
quotient  with  these  Parisian  punks.  Sunday, 
The  Great  Hall,  1087  Queen  West  10  p.m. 
$16.50.. 


CFS  leader 
skips  out 

After  a  year  in  office,  Hassum  moves  on, 
Carleton  student  union  prez  steps  in 


NaushadAli  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


The  Ontario  chapter  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  has  appointed 
Carleton  University  Students'  Asso- 
ciation president  Shelley  Melanson  as 
its  new  chairperson  starting  June  1. 
Melanson  will  replace  current  chair- 
person Jen  Hassum,  a  former  UTSU 
president. 

"We  agree  way  more  than  we  dis- 
agree. Shelly's  going  to  have  a  great 
year,"  Hassum  predicted  of  her  succes- 
sor. 

The  choice  came  at  a  CSF-0  general 
meeting  held  last  week  from  Thurs- 
day to  Sunday  in  which  two  other 
positions,  the  treasurer  and  national 
representative,  were  decided.  For  the 
second  year  straight,  all  of  these  posi- 
tions were  acclaimed. 

As  with  Hassum,  tuition  fees  top 
Melanson's  priority  list.  "In  the  spring 
we  will  be  having  lobbying  sessions  at 
Queen's  Park,"  she  said.  "Armed  with 
the  information  that  will  enable  us  to 
argue  articulately  why  we  really  need 
to  have  a  cultural  shift  in  post-second- 
ary education." 

At  these  lobbying  sessions,  Melan- 
son promised  to  call  special  attention 


to  practical  issues  students  face,  such 
as  debt  and  escalating  fees. 

"It's  becoming  less  and  less  feasible 
for  students  who  need  those  opportu- 
nities of  social  mobility  to  attend  post- 
secondary  schools,"  she  insisted. 

Also  high  on  her  priorities  list  will 
be  reviews  to  the  government's  schol- 
arship fund.  "Gaining  momentum 
on  ending  the  Canada  Millennium 
Scholarship  Foundation,  and  having 
an  actual  needs-based  grant  system, 
is  going  to  be  a  huge  priority  both  na- 
tionally and  provincially,"  she  said. 

During  Melanson's  time  as  presi- 
dent of  CUSA,  her  executive  voted, 
controversially,  to  call  for  killing  the 
CMSF  program. 

This  fall,  CFS  has  announced  they 
will  hold  a  national  day  of  action  to 
draw  awareness  to  the  federation's 
many  post-secondary  education  cam- 
paigns. 

CFS  has  had  its  share  of  internal 
rifts  this  year.  In  fall  of  2007,  CFS-Que- 
bec  weathered  through  legal  battles, 
impeachments  and  political  scandal 
over  its  executive  elections.  It  has 
been  effectively  shut  down  by  court 
order  since  late  September. 

Last  year,  students  at  EC's  Simon 
Fraser  University  voted  to  leave  CFS. 


Jen  Hassum,  outgoing  chairperson  of  the  Ontario  chapter  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students,  is  upbeat  about  her  successor,  Shelley  Melanson. 


Meanwhile  CSF-0  has  kept  a  steady 
keel,  remaining  free  of  major  internal 
disputes. 

Hassum's  year  as  CFS-0  president 
featured  the  MMP  referendum  cam- 
paigns and  She  looks  to  the  tuition 
fee  freeze  and  as  a  major  success  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  upcoming  months,  Hassum 
will  be  preparing  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  in  Canadian  history,  though 


she  said  she  won't  be  returning  to  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

"Definitely  not  U  of  T.  Costs  too 
much." 

She  does  plan  to  remain  politically 
engaged,  she  said. 

"1  have  always  been  involved  as  an 
activist.  But  1  have  enjoyed  the  aca- 
demics. It  will  be  interesting  to  be  back 
in  the  grassroots  level.  I  can't  imagine 
not  being  involved." 


jljl 

David  Frum  say|the  Republican'^'' 


Party  needs  some  tough  love  i1 
it's  goinfto  make  it.  « , 
JADE  COLBERT  nepBrts 


SEE  'COMEBACK'  — PG  3 
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Lost  in  transfer 

Students  switched  to  U  of  T — but  ended  up  in 
a  shifting  bureaucratic  hell 


Allison  Martell 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


In  his  high-profile  lawsuit  against 
UTM,  Adam  Rogers  has  alleged  that 
a  mix-up  over  his  transfer  application 
cost  his  family  their  financial  security. 
His  case  stands  out,  but  Rogers  is  not 
alone.  Approximately  1,000  under- 
graduates transfer  to  U  of  T  each  year. 
Some  come  from  other  universities, 
some  from  colleges.  The  process  in- 
volves sheaves  of  paperwork.  And  for 
some,  the  transition  means  months  of 
conflict  with  U  of  T's  monolithic  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  credit  transfer  process  is  la- 
bour-intensive. Some  courses  have 
direct  equivalents  at  U  of  T,  but  memy 
transfer  as  generic  credits,  with  a  list 
of  exclusions  (in  one  case,  all  full-year 
HIS  courses).  New  students  negotiate 
their  changeover  with  the  transfer 
credit  office,  but  that  office  doesn't 
have  the  final  word,  explained  Glenn 
Loney,  Arts  and  Science  Faculty  Reg- 
istrar. 

"The  exclusions,  the  prerequisites 


and  the  program  requirements  are 
all  the  department's  rulings,"  he  said. 
Fourth-year  history  student  Tammy 
Sprung  knows  this  only  too  well.  She 
transferred  from  Dalhousie  University 
two  years  ago. 

"The  transfer  department  actually 
granted  me  a  100-level  history  credit," 
she  said.  "Then  they  said  that  I  needed 
to  get  a  100-level  history  course  specif- 
ically from  the  University  of  Toronto, 
which  would  not  count  towards  my 
degree  or  GPA.  What  was  I  possibly 
going  to  learn  from  that?" 

Sprung  got  special  permission  from 
the  history  department  to  forego  the 
extra  course — and  department  ad- 
ministrators ended  up  determining 
much  of  her  program  of  study. 

"Now  I'm  concerned  about  what's 
going  to  happen  when  1  apply  for 
graduation,"  she  said.  At  least  one 
crucial  letter,  which  had  granted  her 
an  exemption  from  another  program 
requirement,  is  now  missing  from  her 
file.  Because  she  had  to  go  back  cmd 

SEE  TRANSFER' -PG  4 
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Chinese  takeout  hits  sore  spot 

Amid  a  global  storm  of  repatriation  claims,  the  ROM  finds  its  controversial  Chinese  collection  at  the  heart  of  looting  accusations 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Directly  across  from  the  ROM's 
main  entrance,  you'll  find  the  Bish- 
op White  Gallery  of  Chinese  Temple 
Art,  a  quiet  battleground  in  a  new 
war  for  cultural  patrimony.  The 
modest  space  is  the  namesake  of 
William  Charles  White,  an  Angli- 
can bishop,  museum  curator,  U  of  T 
professor,  and  accused  smuggler  of 
cultural  relics. 

Credited  with  building  much  of  the 
ROM's  superb  Chinese  collection. 
White  exported  antiquities  from  the 
Henan  province  from  1924  to  1934. 
China,  however,  banned  exports  of 
cultural  artifacts  in  1930. 

Linfu  Dong's  book  Cross  Culture 
and  Faith,  recently  published  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  casts 
aspersions  on  White's  legacy.  The 
bishop,  said  Dong,  illegally  trafficked 
the  treasures  out  of  China,  skirting 
inspections  by  traveling  through 
small  railway  stations  or  by  packing 
them  in  other  missionaries'  bags. 

"He  actively  sought  to  evade  [Chi- 
na's] restrictions  and  continued  to 
procure  objects  that  he  knew  had 
been  obtained  illegally  and  to  ship 
them  to  Toronto,"  says  Dong's  book. 

White's  story  is  only  a  part  of  the 
book,  which  is  primarily  a  biography 
of  White's  fellow  missionary  James 
Mellon  Menzies,  who  worked  to  stop 
relics  like  those  in  the  ROM  from 
leaving  China.  Virtually  unknown 
until  recent  years,  Menzies  refused 
to  sell  to  the  ROM  and  paid  for  his 
archeological  prospecting  work  with 
his  salary. 

But  White  grew  rich  from  his  ac- 
tivities, amassing  a  private  collec- 
tion and  getting  a  handsome  $35,000 
by  selling  parts  of  it  to  the  ROM  af- 
ter 1934,  Dong  found.  White's  sales 
to  the  ROM  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Chinese  antiquities  collection  that 
now  bears  his  name.  That  same  year, 
upon  his  return  to  Canada,  White  be- 
came curator  of  the  ROM's  first  Far 


The  Bishop  White  gallery  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  named  after  William  C. 
White  (INSET),  an  Anglican  bishop  accused  of  smuggling  Chinese  artifacts  after  a 
China  banned  their  export  in  1930. 


Eastern  collection  and  started  teach- 
ing at  U  of  T,  heading  the  first  School 
of  Chinese  Studies. 

Mark  Engstrom,  deputy  director  of 
collections  and  research  at  the  ROM, 
acknowledged  that  White  was  aware 
of  the  ban.  "He  didn't  know  how  it 
would  take  effect,"  said  Engstrom, 
who  denied  that  the  ROM  artifacts 
were  smuggled. 

"They  were  declared  and  exported 
through  Shanghai  customs.  We  don't 
have  the  customs  forms,  but  I  have  his 
statements." 

Engstrom  said  he  could  not  give 
an  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  Bishop 
White  collection  or  how  much  White 


was  paid,  citing  spotty  or  unavailable 
records.  He  said  that  the  missionary 
was  never  officially  under  contract 
with  the  ROM.  "[White]  was  an  indi- 
viducil  selling  to  the  ROM." 

Dong  is  not  the  first  to  unearth  al- 
legations of  plundering  against  White. 
The  former  missionary  was  called 
"a  robber  of  graves  and  a  robber  of 
souls"  by  a  Chinese  bishop  as  early  as 
1953.  A  1974  biography  of  White  notes 
his  flaunting  of  Chinese  law  on  export- 
ing cultural  objects.  The  Museum  Mak- 
ers, Horatio  Henry  Lovat  Dickson's 
history  of  the  ROM,  says  White  and 
the  ROM's  then-director  Charles  Cur- 
relly  plotted  to  take  advantage  of 


China's  civil  unrest  and  ship  out  as 
many  artifacts  as  possible. 

Engstrom  downplayed  the  value  of 
the  ROM's  Chinese  antiquities.  "Frank- 
ly, although  the  ROM  has  very  good 
collections  from  China,  anything  we 
have  here  would  be  minor  compared 
to  what's  available  and  what's  on  dis- 
play in  China,"  he  said. 

For  its  part,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  never  formally  demanded 
the  return  of  the  artifacts,  but  the  dis- 
pute over  the  Bishop  White  collection 
is  part  of  a  wave  of  repatriation  claims 
that  is  rocking  the  museum  world. 

"It's  an  issue  of  great  concern  to 
the  profession,"  said  Lynne  Teather,  a 


professor  at  U  of  T's  museum  studies 
program.  "There  are  still  all  kinds  of 
cultural  groups  who  have  or  will  have 
claims  against  many  major  collections 
in  the  world." 

Some  relics  are  making  their  way 
back  to  their  homeland.  Engstrom 
said  the  ROM  has  not  received  repa- 
triation claims  from  any  country,  but 
that  the  museum  does  have  a  policy 
for  returning  objects  to  Aboriginal 
groups  within  Canada.  "Recently,  we 
sent  back  two  beaver  bundles  and 
two  headdresses  to  a  Blackfoot  group 
in  Alberta,"  he  said. 

But  across  international  borders, 
different  laws  and  tangled  provenance 
records  slow  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. Last  week,  Italy  celebrated  the 
return  of  the  Euphronios  krater,  an 
ancient  vase,  from  New  York's  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art — after  a  three- 
decade  tussle. 

The  British  Museum — home  of 
the  infamous  Elgin  marbles  from  the 
Parthenon  and  other  buildings  in  the 
Acropolis — has  become  the  most  vo- 
cal supporter  of  a  manifesto  defending 
the  "universal  museum,"  published  by 
the  directors  of  40  major  museums 
calling  themselves  the  Bizot  group. 
"Objects  acquired  in  earlier  times 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  different 
sensitivities  and  values,  reflective  of 
that  earlier  era,"  reads  the  statement. 

Museums  in  102  countries  now 
operate  under  the  1970  UNESCO  con- 
vention that  governs  the  transfer  of 
cultural  property.  As  the  website  of 
the  International  Council  of  Museums 
notes,  "The  UNESCO  Convention  of 
1970  has  no  retroactive  effect;  it  only 
enters  into  effect  on  the  day  of  its  of- 
ficial ratification."  Canada  ratified  the 
convention  in  1978. 

Engstrom  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. "The  times  in  the  1930s  were 
different  than  they  are  now,"  he  said. 
"Today,  the  museum  is  very  tight 
about  the  provenance  of  objects. 
Certainly  in  the  past,  we  would  have 
hoped  everything  was  sent  in  legally." 


The  Jackman  Humanities  Institute 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

presents 

The  Jackman  Distinguished 
Visitor  Lecture 


After  the  Humanities 

Marjorie  Garfoer 

WiHiam  ft.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Eng/tsh  and  American  Literature  and  Language 
Harvard  Unh/er^ty 

Marjorie  Garber  is  a  past  president  of  the  Consortium  of  Humanities 
Centers  and  Institutes.  She  has  published  twelve  books  and  edited 
seven  collections  of  essays,  mostly  centered  on  William  Shakespeare. 
She  has  been  described  as  "consistently  our  shrewdest  and  most 
entertaining  cultural  critic"  and  "the  liveliest,  wittiest,  and  most 
scintillating  of  writers  about  culture". 

Wednesday,  January  30,  2008 
6  pm 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
1 5  Devonshire  Place 

Open  to  the  public  with  free  admission.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.humanities.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-978-7415. 


Preienled  by  the  Jackman  Humaniliei  Imtitute  at  the  Univenity  of  Toronto. 


Too  many  frosh  in  the  sea 

University  applicant  pool  swells,  threatening  to  overwhelm  schools 


Josh  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


As  reported  in  the  Jan.  21  issue  of  The 
Varsity,  Ontario  universities  have  seen 
the  highest  demand  for  first-year  spots 
since  the  OAC  year  of  high  school  was 
eliminated  in  2003,  causing  the  "double 
cohort"  of  uni  applications.  This  year, 
the  number  of  entry  applications  to 
Ontario  schools  rose  by  five  per  cent,  to 
83,000,  up  from  79,000  a  year  ago. 

Competition  for  popular  programs  is 
fierce,  and  the  provincial  government 
is  under  pressure  to  create  additional 
spaces. 

Most  of  Canada's  other  regions  have 
seen  university  applications  remain 
roughly  the  same  over  the  past  few 
yecirs.  The  Maritimes  have  seen  a  de- 
crease in  university  applicants.  The 
space  crunch  in  GTA  universities  is 
spilling  across  southern  Ontario.  Pre- 
liminary data  released  by  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities  suggests  that 


applications  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
are  up  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Despite  the  $6.2  billion  the  provincial 
government  has  invested  in  the  higher- 
education  sector,  universities  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  cope  with  such  a  high 
number  of  students  submitting  applica- 
tions. 

"The  McGuinty  government  deserves 
credit  for  the  Reaching  Higher  plan  in 
the  2005  budget,  which  put  significant 
increases  into  student  aid,"  said  Paul 
Genest  of  the  COU,  who  added  that  the 
growing  demand  for  PSE  was  due  in 
part  to  increased  government  support. 
"We're  fortunate  that  Premier  McGuinty 
wants  to  be  known  as  the  'education 
premier,'"  he  added. 

Genest  called  on  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment and  the  province's  universities  to 
respond  with  greater  investment  in  PSE. 
U  of  T  is  of  the  position  is  that  limited 
room  for  growth  exists  at  the  St.  George 
campus,  but  Missisauga  and  Scarbor- 
ough campuses  could  both  expand. 


//THE  NUMBERS 


The  past  five  years  have  seen  a 
steady  rise  in  first-year  university 
applications.  While  the  provincial 
government  has  garnered  its  share 
of  praise  for  supporting  this  growth, 
they  have  also  drawn  criticism  for 
not  ensuring  universities  can  accom- 
modate the  increase. 


YEAR 

APPLICANTS 

AVGNO.OF 
SCHOOLS 
APPLIED  TO 

2004 

71,222 

4.9 

2005 

72,968 

4.5 

2006 

75,660 

4.4 

2007 

79,568 

4.4 

2008 

83,381 

4.4 
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He's  not 
kidding 
about  neocon 
comeback 


David  Frum  turns  his  speechwriting  skills 
against  his  Republican  masters,  hoping  to 
save  the  right  wing 


Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Divide  the  U.S.  voting  population  by 
age  and  each  five-year  segment  has 
a  marlced  party  preference,  usually 
by  an  eight-point  spread.  Amongst 
those  who  turned  20  between  2001 
and  today,  there  is  a  12-point  gap.  "It 
indicates  a  huge  generational  shift," 
said  former  Bush  speech  writer  Da- 
vid Frum. 

He  was  speaking  at  the  Hart  House 
library  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  23  in  an 
event  co-sponsored  by  the  Debating 
Society  and  right-wing  think-tank 
the  Fraser  Institute. 

"It's  a  little  bit  like  being  a  financial 
writer  during  the  great  crash,"  said 
Frum  of  his  new  book.  Comeback: 
Conservatism  that  Can  Win  Again. 

He  should  know.  Once  a  writer  for 
George  W.  Bush — he  wrote  the  "axis 
of  evil"  speech,  though  originally 
called  it  the  "axis  of  hatred" — Frum 
has  appointed  himself  as  the  bearer 
of  bad  news  for  Republicans. 

His  message:  the  "Bush  babies," 
kids  who  came  of  age  during  W's 
tenure,  are  about  to  take  their  re- 
venge. 

To  the  conservative  writers,  such 
as  James  Antle  and  Ramesh  Ponnu- 
ru,  who  argue  that  the  policies  laid 
out  in  Comeback  betray  the  princi- 
ples of  conservatism,  Frum  replies 


that  it  is  their  attitude  that  will  con- 
tinue to  alienate  young  voters.  "Can 
you  talk  about  now,  please?  That's 
what  I  worry  about,  that  there  isn't 
a  way  to  talk  about  what's  going  on 
now." 

On  Wednesday,  to  an  audience 
that  included  hecklers,  devotees, 
and  detached  watchers,  Frum  ar- 
gued that  for  the  Republicans  to  win 
again,  the  party  will  have  to  let  go  of 
its  Reagan-era  policies.  "There  are 
unintended  consequences  to  every 
political  change,  and  it's  those  we 
need  to  confront,"  he  said. 

In  the  1980s,  Reagan  was  able  to 
build  a  strong  consensus  around 
the  belief  that  though  some  might 
succeed  more  than  others,  the  pop- 
ulation would  benefit  from  neocon- 
servative  policies.  Today,  though, 
the  gap  between  those  who  succeed 
and  those  who  don't  is  growing.  "The 
bottom  third  is  still  in  the  70s,  that's 
why  there's  demand  for  hope." 

Two  other  issues  facing  the 
party  are  the  broad  demographic 
changes  currently  experienced 
in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's mishandling  of  key 
issues,  especially  the  war  in  Iraq. 
Foreign-born  Americans,  currently 
at  40  million,  are  on  the  rise,  as  are 
other  groups  that  traditionally  vote 
Democrat:  single  women  and  "the 
fastest  growing  religious  group," 


CHAPTER  TWO:  David  Frum,  who  coined 
the  phrase  'axis  of  evil,'  has  now  pub- 
lished a  book  calling  for  an  end  to  Bush's 
neoconversativism. 


those  who  do  not  attend  church. 
But  of  primary  concern  to  Frum 
are  people  in  their  20s:  "The  trend 
is  most  dramatic  among  young  vot- 
ers." 

"We  were  the  party  of  science, 
empiricism,  intellect,"  he  lament- 
ed. "This  Is  not  the  way  we've  been 
winning  arguments  in  the  2000s." 
Today,  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
say  their  country  is  on  the  wrong 
track.  The  figure  is  staggering  con- 
sidering that  when  50  per  cent  give 
that  response,  it's  usually  consid- 
ered a  red  flag. 

Noting  how  voters  form  party  al- 
legiances based  on  their  reaction 
to  the  political  events  occurring 
when  they  are  20-year-oIds,  the 
current  shift  among  young  voters 
towards  the  Democrats  will  have 
implications  for  the  U.S.  politics  for 
years  to  come. 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


VARSITY  NEWS 


Have  you  ever  had  a  TA  who  just  wasn't  qualified? 


Josh,  4tli-year  Cognitive  Science:  I  had  a 
'prof  once  who  was  a  TA  that  got  promoted 
just  before  the  class  started.  There  were  800 
people  there,  and  she  would  give  us  tests 
that  were  intended  to  be  too  long  to  finish. 


Diego,  3rd-year Piiiiosopiiy:  Yes!  Horrible 
TA!  The  class  was  PHL275,  the  class  was 
awesome,  the  tutorial  was  a  waste  of  time.  The 
TA  would  just  talk  about  Nietzsche  no  matter 
the  topic,  and  end  class  20  minutes  early 
'cause  he  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  say. 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  V 


Rosy,  2ncl-year  Commerce:  Definitely.  In 
first-year  calculus  the  TA  really  couldn't 
speak  English  very  well.  You  wouldn't  think 
that  would  be  a  problem  for  math  but  he 
never  really  wrote  down  the  whole  solution 
on  the  board,  just  a  bunch  of  scribbles. 
It  was  really  hard  to  follow. 


Laura,  2nd-year  literary  Studies:  Well 
yeah,  but  just  from  hearsay.  I  don't  go  to 
tutorials. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


No  ifs,  ands,  or... 

The  anus  has,  at  best,  a  poor  public 
image.  Taboos  and  uncomfortable 
subjects  run  the  gamut  from  locker- 
room  jokes  to  serious  medical  con- 
cerns. At  York  University,  however, 
an  independent  documentary  is 
turning  to  U  of  T  for  students  will- 
ing to  direct  their  research  tdong 
scholarly  avenues  few  have  dared 
to  tread. 

"Yes,  the  anus!"  proclaimed  an 
online  post  calling  for  volunteers. 
Prospective  butt  researchers  would 
look  at  "social  views  towards  it  over 
time,  medical  notions  of  it,  images 
of  it,  films  about  it,  as  far  back  as  re- 
search will  allow." 


The  film  student  team  behind  the 
doc  is  keeping  mum  on  details  at  the 
moment,  but  said  the  film  explores 
serious  aspects  of  the  Canadian  pos- 
terior as  well  as  flippant  ones.  They 
expect  to  release  the  film  sometime 
this  April. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 

Ryerson  rages  to  close 
road 

Ryerson  University  students  are 
holding  a  rally  at  noon  Thursday, 
Jan.  24,  to  call  for  a  c£u--free  zone  on 
a  two-block  section  of  Gould  Street 
that  runs  through  their  campus. 
Organizer  Chris  Drew,  vice-presi- 


dent of  the  Ryerson  Students'  Union, 
said  banning  cars  would  contribute 
to  a  safer  and  closer  community  by 
providing  a  gathering  place.  Drew, 
who  said  that  city  councillor  Kyle 
Rae  has  backed  the  no-car  idea, 
also  expected  support  from  RU  The 
Future:  Ryerson's  Master  Plan,  the 
university's  plan  for  campus  devel- 
opment in  the  next  20  years. 

Previous  talks  of  making  Gould 
Street  pedestrian-only  between 
Victoria  St.  and  Church  St.  were  put 
on  hold  due  to  the  construction  of 
the  Toronto  Life  Square,  which  has 
since  been  completed.  The  rally  will 
take  place  at  the  corner  of  Gould 
and  Victoria. 
—JANE  BAD 


TRANSFER'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

take  program  requirements  without 
credit.  Sprung  is  currently  taking  six 
courses  and  planning  on  summer 
school  so  that  she  won't  have  to  take 
a  fifth  yecu-. 

Transfer  students  shouldn't  as- 
sume that  they  will  graduate  on 
time,  said  Loney. 

"It's  rather  like  changing  your  pro- 
gram," he  said.  "If  you've  done  two 
years  or  three  years  and  you  change 
your  program,  it's  difficult  to  do  that 
without  complication,  waste  or  mak- 
ing up  lost  opportunities." 

Matt  Burgess  faced  a  different  prob- 
lem when  he  transferred  from  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University.  Burgess  had  at- 
tended one  year  of  CEGEP  in  Quebec, 
where  he  had  completed  a  calculus 
course  that  would  usually  exempt  him 
from  MAT135Y1  at  U  of  T.  Laurier  had 
allowed  Burgess  to  skip  first  year  cal- 
culus. Not  so  at  U  of  T. 

"The  transfer  credit  office  said  that 
I  wasn't  eligible  for  transfer  credit,"  he 
said.  "They  weren't  allowed  to  open 
my  file  because  1  had  only  done  one 
year  of  CEGEP."  Burgess's  brother 
took  the  same  course,  but  completed 
a  year  and  a  half  of  CEGEP  and  there- 
fore received  the  credit  at  U  of  T. 

Burgess's  department.  Ecology 
and  Evolutionary  Biology,  came  to 
the  rescue,  waiving  the  program 
requirement. 


Some  transfer  students  still  say  that 
they  are  glad  to  be  at  U  of  T.  Sana  Was- 
eem  began  her  post-secondary  career 
at  Selkirk  College  in  British  Columbia. 
She  switched  to  U  of  T  after  one  year, 
graduated  four  years  later  with  majors 
in  biology  and  human  biology,  and  is 
now  in  teacher's  college.  Waseem  had 
to  take  retake  organic  chemistry,  but  is 
still  glad  that  she  switched. 

College,  with  smaller  class  sizes 
and  a  chance  to  stay  close  to  home 
before  crossing  U  of  T's  intimidating 
threshold,  has  its  benefits.  But  col- 
lege students  don't  receive  much 
credit  for  their  work — no  more  than 
two  credits  for  a  year's  study,  and  a 
maximum  of  five  credits  for  a  three- 
year  college  degree.  Universities 
need  to  start  taking  colleges  seri- 
ously, says  Joey  Coleman,  Maclean's 
post-secondary  education  blogger. 

"The  University  of  Toronto  sells  it- 
self as  an  elite  university,"  he  said.  "To 
them,  the  idea  that  a  course  such  as 
Introduction  to  Psychology  could  be 
taught  by  a  college  [...]  is  insulting." 

That  attitude  may  be  changing.  A 
new  pilot  program,  with  details  to  be 
finalized  soon,  would  make  it  easier  to 
start  in  Seneca  College's  general  arts 
and  science  program  and  graduate 
from  U  of  T. 

"Clarity  is  what  students  need,"  said 
Loney.  "They  need  to  know  how  they 
will  go  about  this,  and  how  long  it  will 
take  them." 
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The  time  for  a  ban  is  now 

Handguns  claimed  the  lives  of  two  bystanders  last  week. 

AVIVA  GERMAN  asks  what  it  will  take  for  the  weapons  to  be  outlawed 


The  safety  of  Toronto's  streets 
has  once  again  been  tested.  Last 
week  an  innocent  bystander  was  fa- 
tally shot  outside  a  Yonge  Street  strip 
club.  In  a  sad  turn  of  events,  John 
O'Keefe,  42,  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
intended  for  one  of  the  club's  bounc- 
ers. Mayor  David  Miller,  along  with 
Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  and  local 
authorities,  has  demanded  a  nation- 
wide ban  on  handguns.  Although 
the  Harper  government  has  taken 
a  tougher  stance  on  gun  crimes  and 
has  passed  legislation  for  stricter 
sentencing,  they  have  not  taken  any 
steps  towards  an  official  ban  on  the 
use  and  possession  of  handguns. 
John  O'Keefe  is  another  statistic  to 
tally  up  at  the  end  of  2008. 

"The  Year  of  the  Gun,"  a  term  coined 
by  police  in  2005,  was  a  period  of  in- 
creased gun  crime  that  made  every 
Torontonian  more  watchful.  Reports 
of  gun-related  homicides  saturated 
the  news,  and  left  us  feeling  stunned. 


We  questioned  if  we  could  ever  walk 
on  the  streets  again  without  being 
caught  in  deadly  crossfire. 

Community  leaders  and  residents 
looked  for  strategies  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence in  high-risk  neighbourhoods. 
Politicians  attributed  the  rise  in 
crime  to  poverty,  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  lack  of  social  services. 
Fast  forward  to  2008,  and  we  seem  to 
be  on  the  road  to  repeating  history. 

The  perception  of  gun  use  in  Can- 
ada stands  in  stark  contrast  to  that 
of  our  American  counterparts,  who 
appreciate  their  gun-toting  liberties. 
Our  current  policies  are  relatively 
progressive  and  affirm  a  strong  sup- 
port of  gun  control,  but  a  full-out 
ban  would  ensure  that  Canadians 
are  well-protected,  reducing  future 
violent  incidents.  While  many  Cana- 
dians are  registered  gun  owners  and 
enjoy  their  firearms  for  sport,  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  have  a  weapon  misused 
for  a  malicious  purpose. 


Authorities  have  discovered  that 
gun  smuggling  has  reached  danger- 
ous proportions.  As  our  southern 
neighbours  grapple  with  an  influx 
of  illegal  immigration,  we're  deal- 
ing with  an  influx  of  illegal  firearms 
that  are  crossing  the  border  and 
getting  into  the  hands  of  criminals. 
Incarceration  seems  like  the  natural 
course  to  follow,  but  how  much  of  a 
deterrent  is  it?  Imprisonment  for  10, 
15  or  even  20  years  may  seem  like 
a  justifiable  punishment,  but  alone, 
this  is  simply  inadequate.  Once  per- 
petrators leave  the  prison  system, 
they  could  strike  again.  Police  have 
taken  steps  to  curb  gun  violence  in 
the  city,  including  the  installation  of 
video  cameras  to  monitor  activity 
in  the  streets  and  a  boost  in  police 
presence  in  high-risk  areas.  But  they 
can  never  be  sure  of  what  someone 
is  hiding  behind  their  back  when 
they're  prepared  to  strike. 

The  solution  requires  strong  com- 


Handguns  are  responsible  for  the  majority  of  gun-related  deaths  in  Toronto 


mitment  from  the  government.  To- 
ronto's finest  do  their  best  to  ease 
the  threats,  but  we  cannot  rely  on 
mere  vigilance  to  protect  us.  How 
many  more  accidental  fatalities  will 
it  take  until  a  ban  is  put  into  place? 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Toronto's  citizens  would  need,  or 
even  want,  to  possess  a  handgun. 
We  would  be  much  safer  if  we  rel- 
egated the  weapons  to  trained  and 


responsible  professionals  in  law  en- 
forcement and  the  military.  It's  obvi- 
ous that  the  screening  process  that 
potential  firearm  owners  undergo 
is  ineffective.  Securing  our  borders, 
placing  harsher  restrictions  on  gun 
ownership,  and  establishing  a  long 
overdue  ban  will  restore  some  sense 
of  peace  in  the  city.  Target  shooters 
will  just  have  to  find  themselves  an- 
other hobby. 


Manufacturing  promise 

If  our  industrial  enterprises  can't  seem  to  make  a  profit,  why  should  our  tax  dollars  help  them  out? 


Joshua  Xiong 


Factory  workers  build  cars  at  the  GM  plant  in  Oshawa,  which  was  closed  earlier  this  year. 


The  Vancouver  Sun  has  reported 
that  over  130,000  manufacturing 
jobs  were  lost  in  Canada  last  year. 
Taking  a  stab  at  Conservative  in- 
action on  the  issue.  Liberal  leader 
Stephane  Dion  has  pronounced 
that  he  will  invest  $1  billion  to  re- 
vive the  struggling  sector  if  he  were 
to  win  a  federal  election.  One  year 
ago.  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper 
spoke  at  a  Toronto  Conservative 
Party  rally,  calling  the  Liberals  a 
party  "of  vested  interests."  Perhaps 
a  rhetorical  exaggeration  at  the 
time,  Dion's  latest  row  over  national 
industrial  policy  increasingly  legiti- 
mizes Harper's  statement.  Dion's 
plan  is  economically  unnecessary, 
ethically  unwarranted,  and  in  many 
ways  technically  inefficient.  Had  the 
Conservatives  proposed  this  plan 
with  Canadian  tax-payer  dollars, 
would  Dion  have  called  it  for  what  it 
really  is — corporate  welfare? 

The  idea  that  a  failing  manufac- 


turing sector  is  a  blow  to  our  pub- 
lic welfare  is  misguided.  Structur- 
ally, economies  change  over  time. 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  used  to  be  pri- 
marily agricultural  producers.  Now, 
having  evolved  into  predominantly 
service-based  economies,  the  agri- 
cultural sector  comprises  two  and 
one  per  cent  of  the  countries'  over- 
all earnings,  respectively.  Despite 
these  changes,  neither  country  has 
suffered  any  long-term  damage.  In 
fact,  most  economists  would  agree 
that  living  standards  have  slowly 
risen  despite  these  transformations. 
When  observing  the  ailing  manufac- 
turing sector,  the  same  perspective 
should  be  taken.  Dion  is  missing  the 
forest  for  the  trees:  the  importance 
of  the  economy's  composition  pales 
in  comparison  to  its  overall  state. 
Both  inflation  and  unemployment 
are  relatively  low,  and  while  growth 
is  slow,  it's  due  to  the  economic  woes 
of  Canada's  largest  importer  down 
south.  Moreover,  the  economy  is 


structurally  dynamic:  the  Canadian 
workforce  is  one  of  the  most  edu- 
cated, adaptive,  and  skilled  in  the 
world. 

Manufacturers  will  appeal  to 
our  sense  of  social  justice  and  our 
predominantly  liberal  fantasy  that 
government  should  solve  all  of  our 
problems.  If  we  accept  that  capital- 
ism and  free  markets  ought  to  play 
a  less  dominant  role  in  our  society, 
why  should  we  feel  obligated  to  use 
public  money  to  bail  out  some  of 
the  most  well-endowed  players  in 
the  game?  Corporate  manufacturers 
have  long  enjoyed  cushy  profits  and 
large  market  shares.  They  are  large 
enterprises  with  a  wealth  of  re- 
sources and  talent.  Recent  failures 
are  due  to  their  lack  of  strategy  to 
remain  competitive  against  devel- 
oping countries  with  cheaper  la- 
bour and  more  efficient  production 
processes.  They  suffer  no  disadvan- 
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Turning  a  blind  eye 


Marina  Bastawrous 


The  Canadian  government  knows  our  allies 
torture  prisoners,  but  ministers  lack  the 
character  to  say  so  publicly 


Last  week,  news  leaked  that  a 
training  manual  on  torture  cur- 
rently being  drafted  by  Canada's 
Foreign  Affairs  department  lists 
the  U.S.  and  Israel  as  potential 
sites  for  torture.  An  uproar  un- 
sued,  and  Foreign  Affairs  quickly 
began  to  backpedal  amid  protests 
from  David  Wilkins,  the  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Canada,  who  claimed 
that  it  was  "absurd  for  [the  U.S.]  to 
be  on  a  list  like  that." 

Foreign  Minister  Maxime  Ber- 
nier  soon  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  review  the  manual  with 
the  intent  of  removing  Israel  and 
the  United  Sates  from  the  list  of 
potential  torturers.  This  move 
does  nothing  more  than  bolster 
political  interests,  at  the  expense 
for  the  respect  of  universal  hu- 
man rights.  For  Canada  to  ap- 
pease an  ally  by  tolerating  illegal 
and  immoral  policies  is  a  prime 
example  of  politics  working 
against  the  good  of  the  people. 

The  U.S.  has  long  been  sus- 
pected of  engaging  in  torture 
at  its  Guantanamo  Bay  prison. 
Despite  Wilkins'  outrage,  a  2005 
Forbes  article  reported  that  the 
U.S.  submitted  an  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  UN  of  its  torture  ac- 
tivity, not  only  in  Guantanamo, 
but  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as 
well.  Amnesty  International's 
country  profile  also  lists  Ameri- 
ca as  a  possible  site  for  torture, 
and  specifically  mentions  the  se- 


cretive Guantanamo  Bay  prison. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  the  Cana- 
dian branch  of  the  human  rights 
organization  was  enraged  by 
Bernier's  announcement. 

Victims  of  torture  are  de- 
prived of  various  sensory  expe- 
riences for  weeks.  Beating  the 
captives  weakens  them  physi- 
cally while  denying  them  the 
basics  of  food,  sight  and  sound. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  cap- 
tives begin  to  lose  their  sense 
of  identity,  and  revert  back  to 
an  infantile  state.  Are  we,  as  a 
country,  prepared  to  ignore  be- 
havior like  this?  How  does  such 
willful  ignorance  of  injustice  ac- 
cord with  Canada's  core  values? 
It  is  easy  to  look  down  upon 
those  who  abuse  human  beings, 
but  far  more  difficult  to  realize 
that  those  who  turn  a  blind  eye 
are  just  as  much  at  fault. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
Canada  has  an  international 
obligation  to  uphold  article  five, 
which  states  "No  one  shall  be 
subjected  to  torture  or  to  cruel, 
inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment."  In  naming 
the  U.S.  a  suspected  torturer, 
Canada  took  a  fundamental  step 
towards  preserving  an  essential 
human  right.  By  revising  facts 
to  prevent  the  embarrassment 
of  an  ally,  Canada  promotes  the 
use  of  torture,  failing  to  protect 
the  interest  of  its  citizens  abroad 
and  human  beings  worldwide. 
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tage,  and  thus  do  not  deserve 
our  charity. 

Of  course,  many  wonder  how 
lost  jobs  will  affect  ordinary 
Canadians  who  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  managerial  failures 
of  their  employers.  Theoreti- 
cally, they  will  eventually  be 
re-absorbed  into  the  economy 
in  more  high-demand  sectors. 
Yet  there  is  a  solution  that 
doesn't  involve  pouring  money 
into  a  failing  sector  of  employ- 
ment: aiding  individuals  most 
affected  by  retraining  them  in 
other  employable  skills. 

In  the  larger  scheme  of 
things,  Dion  made  another 
suggestion  with  potential: 
investment  in  green  technol- 
ogy. And  yet,  if  manufacturers 
have  failed  to  meet  expecta- 
tions— make  a  profit,  that  is — 
why  does  Dion  expect  them  to 
be  better  at  using  government 
R&D  money?  Such  funding 
should  be  aimed  in  a  general 
direction  so  that  future  entre- 
preneurs can  re-appropriate 
these  funds  to  create  their 
own  niche  markets,  in  manu- 
facturing or  other  sectors. 

Canadians  want  to  hold 
onto  the  idea  of  an  industri- 
ous manufacturing  base  that 
has  served  as  the  "backbone" 
of  our  country.  Dion,  whether 
out  of  ideology  or  opportunity, 
is  encouraging  this  misguided 
conception.  But  our  manufac- 
turers are  the  privileged  trust- 
fund  kids  of  the  economy,  the 
ones  who  fail  to  perpetuate  the 
past  successes  of  their  par- 
ents. In  life,  some  people  fail. 
In  the  market,  some  former 
winners  lose.  The  proper  re- 
sponse is  to  accept  the  results 
and  move  on. 
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U  of  T  student  Chris  Berube  takes  to  the  airwaves  hosting  his  show  Electric  Boogaloo  on  ClUT.  Founded  in  1966,  the  campus  station's  waves  reach  south  to  Buffalo  and  north  to  Barrie. 


Carrier  Waves 

As  ClUT  prepares  for  a  change  of  venue,  WYNDHAM  BETTENCOURT-MCCARTHY  talks  to 
two  campus  hosts  who  are  addicted  to  being  on  the  air 


National  Public  Radio  host 
Ira  Glass  once  quipped  tfiat 
among  North  Americans, 
public  radio  was  "less  popular  than 
jousting,  a  sport  that  has  been  dead 
for  600  years."  Hyperbole  aside,  it's 
clear  that  radio  is  not  the  zenith  of 
entertainment  it  once  was. 

"Radio  doesn't  have  a  large  place  in 
the  popular  imagination  anymore," 
laments  Chris  Berube,  who  hosts  the 
show  Electric  Boogaloo  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  radio  station  ClUT 
89.5  FM.  "A  lot  of  people  think  it  is  a 
stagnant  form — that  Top  40  and  blow- 
hard  talk  radio  is  all  there  is."  Berube 
himself  became  involved  at  ClUT  af- 
ter a  similar  reaction.  "I  worked  in  an 
office  where  they  played  Edge  102.  1 
would  hear  it  everyday  and  think, 
there  is  so  much  more  that  1  could  do 
with  this,"  he  says. 

As  it  stands,  ClUT  has  been  around 
a  lot  longer.  Hitting  airwaves  back 
in  1966,  the  campus  station  has 
endured  name  changes,  license 
squabbles,  and  shifts  in  the  very  way 
people  listen  to  media.  Over  the  air, 
ClUT  beams  signals  as  far  south  as 
Buffalo,  and  as  far  north  as  Barrie. 
But  with  the  advent  of  live  streaming 
and  deals  with  Star  Choice  Satellite 
and  Rogers  Digital  Cable,  ClUT  can 


now  be  heard  virtually  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Berube  and  fellow  ClUT  host  Mi- 
chael Clifton  don't  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Berube  is  a  third-year  political 
science  student  at  U  of  T  who  hosts 
a  show  dedicated  to  under-the-radar 
indie  rock.  Clifton  is  a  fifty-year-old 
radio  technician  for  CBC  whose  two 
ClUT  shows,  Funky  Fridays  and  Pass- 
port, encapsulate  nearly  every  genre, 
from  funk  to  gospel,  jazz,  blues,  and 
country.  Clifton  spins  CDs  and  at 
times,  vinyl,  while  Berube  makes 
playlists  on  iTunes.  Yet  they  both 
share  a  devotion  to  public  radio  that 
makes  them  willing  to  rise  at  the 
crack  of  dawn  and  play  a  show  from 
5:30  a.m.  to  8:30  a.m.  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  If  that's  not  dedication, 
then  what  is? 

Well  for  starters,  both  Clifton,  a  mu- 
sician who  previously  owned  Happy 
House  Music  on  Markham  Street,  and 
Berube  weren't  totally  aware  of  the 
early  morning  slot  when  they  started 
at  ClUT.  Both  began  through  volun- 
teering and  standard  training,  then 
moved  on  to  filling  guest  spots  on 
other  hosts'  shows  before  securing  a 
program  of  their  own.  Clifton  started 
with  Passport,  which  airs  on  Tuesday 
afternoons,  and  Berube's  show  aired 


on  Mondays  from  1-3  p.m.  (currently 
it  is  on  Wednesday  mornings). 

Yet  Clifton  loved  being  on  the  radio 
so  much  that  the  5:30  a.m.  slot  came 
as  a  blessing.  "When  the  slot  opened 
I  said,  hey,  what  the  hell,  I'll  do  it," 
he  laughs.  "I  realized  this  was  an  op- 
portunity. Five-thirty  in  the  morning 
gives  you  a  captive  audience:  people 
are  driving  in  their  cars,  lying  in  bed, 
frying  the  bacon  for  breakfast,"  he 
says.  "It  is  harder  to  get  their  atten- 
tion at  one  in  the  afternoon,  when 
everyone  is  at  work." 

Berube  also  notes  the  success  of 
morning  radio,  saying  that  the  lack- 
luster quality  of  most  early  program- 
ming is  partially  what  motivates  him 
to  offer  an  alternative.  And  while  the 
4:30  wake-up  calls  in  the  dead  of 
winter  are  not  totally  appealing,  the 
sacrifice  is  worth  it.  "I'm  just  happy  to 
be  doing  a  show,"  he  says.  "I'll  gladly 
accept  a  time  slot  that  is  ludicrous  to 
others." 

While  both  Clifton  and  Berube 
were  avid  fans  of  the  medium  before 
becoming  involved,  neither  esti- 
mated how  much  they  would  enjoy 
working  at  ClUT.  "1  probably  wouldn't 
have  gotten  into  radio  if  people  didn't 
think  1  was  already  involved,"  says 
Clifton,  who  was  frequently  mistaken 


for  a  host  before  he  had  ever  been 
on  air.  Clifton  even  received  recogni- 
tion from  CBC  host  Andy  Barrie,  who 
once  told  him  that  he  had  a  perfect 
voice  for  radio.  "For  me,  that  was  like 
being  anointed,"  he  says. 

With  the  morning  slot,  however, 
the  question  of  how  many  listeners 
are  willing  to  tune  in  inevitably  arises. 
"Five-thirty  a.m.  is  an  ungodly  hour 
to  be  doing  anything,  frankly,"  says 
Berube,  a  reluctant  self-promoter.  "A 
lot  of  my  friends  don't  even  know  that 
I  have  a  radio  show,"  he  admits. 

Likewise,  Clifton  argues  that  the 
numbers  are  not  important.  "There 
might  be  five  listeners  or  there  might 
be  five  million,"  he  says.  "I  try  to  ig- 
nore that  factor  and  just  express  my- 
self in  a  conversational  way — people 
seem  to  like  that." 

While  their  shows  remain  labours 
of  love,  both  hosts  are  all  about  shar- 
ing the  music  that  they  adore  with 
their  audiences.  Clifton  puts  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  themes  of  his 
shows,  creating  Passport  to  capture 
the  subgenres  that  comprise  rock  'n' 
roll  and  playing  high-energy  music 
on  Funky  Fridays  to  invigorate  listen- 
ers for  their  day.  Likewise,  Berube 
spends  over  20  hours  a  week  look- 
ing for  new  music  and  compiling 


his  setlists,  which  are  often  themed 
around  events  or  holidays  (like  back- 
to-school  and  Halloween). 

Even  after  their  time  at  ClUT,  both 
hosts  have  retained  their  differences. 
Berube  frequently  plays  post-elec- 
tronic artists  like  Battles  and  Ste- 
reolab,  while  Clifton  considers  drum 
machines  "evil"  and  remains  close 
to  artists  who  play  all  their  own  in- 
struments. Both  heartily  agree  that 
working  at  the  station  has  broadened 
their  musical  perspective.  Clifton 
and  Berube  squeeze  their  programs 
into  their  own  tight  schedules  (Clif- 
ton works  at  CBC,  while  Berube  is  a 
full-time  student  who  also  edits  The 
Strand's  humour  section  and  serves 
on  the  board  of  Victoria  College).  Yet 
the  sacrifice  is  well  worth  it.  "[Host- 
ing a  show]  is  something  that  really 
consumed  me,"  says  Berube,  while 
Clifton  adds,  "Every  time  I'm  on  the 
air,  1  learn  something.  It's  a  thrill."  And 
with  their  tunes  propagating  through 
the  air  and  cyberspace,  there's  a 
chance  public  radio  could  reach  the 
popularity  level  of  say,  polo.  Now 
wouldn't  that  make  Ira  Glass  proud? 

For  program  schedules  and  show 
times,  visit  ciut.fm 
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Stepping  up 
to  success 


An  unlikely  entry  in  the  Sundance  Festival, 
low-budget  Canadian  hip-hop  dance  film 
How  She  Move  gets  picked  up  by  Paramount 


Set  in  Toronto's  notorious  Jane  and  Finch  neighbourhood  hip-hop  dance  flick  How  She  Movems  actually  shot  on  the  menacing  streets  of  Hamilton. 


FILM  REVIEW 


How  She  Move 


Directed  by  Ian  Iqbal  Rashid 


Starring  Rutina  Wesley,  Tre 
Armstrong,  Brennan  Gademans 


Rating:  VVVvV 


Will  Sloan 

VARSITY  STAFF 


I  was  not  looking  forward  to  seeing 
How  Sfie  Move.  It  is  the  latest  entry 
in  the  hip-hop/step  dance  subgenre 
that  has  proven  to  be  consistently 
successful  at  the  box  office,  but  less 
so  with  the  critics.  Now,  I  know  next 
to  nothing  about  hip-hop  and  step 
dancing.  I  grew  up  on  Lloyd  Manor 
Rd.  in  Etobicoke  and  was  once  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  whitest  white  boy  in 
the  world,"  so  there  you  are. 

I  woke  up  at  an  ungodly  hour  on 
a  dreary  January  morning  to  catch 
the  press  screening.  All  1  could  think 
about  was  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
skip  the  movie  and  catch  a  few  more 
hours'  sleep.  Oh,  sure.  The  Varsity 
would  probably  fire  me,  but  man, 
some  more  sleep  would  be  heaven- 
ly... 

But  no.  Instead  I  got  up  and  saw 
How  She  Move.  And  you  know  what? 
I'm  glad  I  did,  and  not  just  because  1 
would  have  been  fired  if  I  missed  it. 
It's  a  surprisingly  good  movie,  and  an 
above-par  entry  in  its  subgenre. 

A  Canadian  production,  the  film  is 
set  at  Jane  and  Finch,  where  an  ambi- 
tious Caribbean-Canadian  girl  named 
Raya  (Rutina  Wesley)  has  been  forced 
to  return  after  her  college  money  was 
used  on  her  sister's  funeral.  She  needs 
money  to  break  out  of  the  ghetto  en- 
vironment and  go  back  to  college, 
and  an  unlikely  salvation  arises:  she 
joins  a  step  dance  team  working  its 
way  towards  a  championship.  If  they 
win  the  prize  money,  she  ll  be  able  to 
afford  college. 

This  plot  is  formula,  but  who  cares? 
It  has  likable  characters  and  a  posi- 
tive message,  and  it  moves  at  a  fast 
pace.  The  cast,  most  making  their 
big-screen  debuts,  is  uniformly  excel- 
lent. And  damn,  I  really  liked  those 
dance  scenes.  They  were  kinetic, 
energetic,  and  impressively  choreo- 
graphed, and  anyone  who  tells  you 
otherwise  is  a  snob. 

Two  days  later,  I  met  the  film's  di- 
rector, Ian  Iqbal  Rashid,  a  Canadian 
filmmaker  who  garnered  critical  at- 
tention in  2004  with  his  first  feature, 
A  Touch  of  Pink.  If  you've  seen  that 
film,  you'll  recall  that  it  was  about  a 
gay  Muslim  who  works  up  the  cour- 
age to  tell  his  mother  about  his  sex- 
uality...thanks  to  advice  from  the 
spirit  of  Cary  Grant  (played  by  Kyle 
MacLachlan,  no  less). 

"The  Canadian  producers  who  co- 
produced  A  Touch  of  Pink  also  made 


How  She  Move,  and  initially  they 
brought  me  on  as  a  kind  of  story  con- 
sultant, which  1  do  from  time  to  time," 
said  Rashid.  "And  then  when  they 
were  looking  for  a  director  they  were 
sort  of  interested  in  my  take  on  it,  and 
I  kind  of  got  invested  in  the  project, 
and  we  went  from  there." 

"There  was  a  lot  in  the  script  that 
1  identified  with  and  that  felt  familiar 
to  me.  The  setting  is  very  familiar  for 
me,  as  I  grew  up  in  a  neighbourhood 
like  that  in  Toronto,  and  the  story  of 
Raya — second-generation  immigrant 
kid  who's  trying  to  get  out  and  has 
her  own  ambitions  to  deal  with,  her 
own  dreams  to  follow — that  all  sort 
of  felt  very  familiar." 

How  She  Move  was  filmed  in  Ham- 
ilton in  an  astonishing  25  days.  "The 
most  I  had  on  any  dance  number  was 
four  or  five  hours,  whereas  a  Holly- 
wood movie  would  be  days  if  not  a 
week  for  each  number."  Rashid  com- 
pensated with  an  extensive  rehearsal 


period.  "We  had  25  days'  prep  as 
well.  It  wasn't  a  luxurious  amount, 
but  we  just  used  every  second  of 
it.  We  put  the  kids  through  dance 
camp — they  were  dancing  eight 
hours  a  day.  Some  of  them  had  never 
acted  before,  so  I  was  working  with 
them  doing  improv  and  acting  re- 
hearsals as  well.  So  that's  where  we 
nailed  the  movie." 

Indeed,  How  She  Move  was  one 
low-budget  production.  When  I 
asked  Rashid  about  the  film's  grit- 
ty cinematography,  he  said,  "That 
evolved  just  out  of  necessity.  With 
25  days  to  shoot,  we  had  to  come  up 
with  a  visual  strategy  to  help  make 
the  schedule  and  the  budget,  as 
well  as  tell  the  story.  So  we  decided 
to  go  with  a  16mm,  handheld  cam- 


era, which  just  is  lighter,  more  mo- 
bile, we  can  get  more  coverage.  We 
shot  it  like  a  documentary,  really. 
That  was  our  plan,  really,  just  our 
way  of  getting  our  days,  but  it  also 
gave  it  a  sort  of  edge.  And  we  just 
went  from  there.  The  colour  palette 
we  tried  to  keep  quite  neutral — the 
browns  and  greys — and  the  look 
emerged  from  that  [...]  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention." 

Despite  being  a  genre  film,  How 
She  Move  was  a  surprise  official  en- 
try at  the  2007  Sundance  Film  Fes- 
tival. "I  was  a  bit  surprised  when 
we  got  in,  because  it  is  a  kind  of 
mainstream  project,  and  I  wasn't 
sure  that  its  indie  credentials  were 
enough  to  get  us  into  Sundance.  But 
they  loved  the  movie  and  gave  it  a 


great  slot,  and  [...]  we  sold  it  within 
seconds."  The  buyer  was  Paramount 
Vantage,  which  plans  to  release  the 
film  tomorrow  on  over  1,500  screens 
across  North  America. 

For  years  people  have  moaned, 
"the  musical  is  dead,"  although  the 
genre  has  seen  a  recent  resurgence 
with  the  successes  of  Hairspray, 
Once,  and  High  School  Musical.  For 
the  most  part,  musicals  from  the  last 
40  years  that  have  failed  at  the  box 
office  have  been  rigidly  traditional, 
while  the  ones  that  are  finding  suc- 
cess today  are  the  ones  that  are 
most  eager  to  embrace  contempo- 
rary music  genres.  Dare  I  say  it,  but 
perhaps  a  film  like  How  She  Move  is 
the  next  logical  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  musical. 
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History  calling 

New  rock-doc  offers  a  look  back  at  the  life  of  Clash  frontman  Joe  Strummer 


Jordan  Bitnm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


Joe  Strummer,  frontman  of  The  Clash,  one  of  the  most  influential  punk-rock  bands  of  all 
time,  is  eulogized  in  The  Future  is  Unwritten. 


When  Joe  Strummer  passed  away  in 
December  2002,  it  was  obvious  that 
a  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  The 
Clash  needed  to  be  written.  The  2000 
Clash  doc  Westway  to  the  World  had 
hit  too  soon  to  capture  and  contex- 
tualize  the  outpouring  of  emotions 
and  memories  following  the  death 
of  the  band's  frontman  and  only  con- 
sistent member. 

The  Future  is  Unwritten  calls  upon 
a  large  ensemble  of  voices  (band 
mates,  ex-girlfriends,  co-workers, 
and  celebrities)  to  build  a  well-round- 


FILM  REVIEW 


Joe  Strummer: 
The  Future  is  Unwritten 


Directed  by  Julien  Temple 


Rating:  VVVvV 

ed  biography  of  Strummer.  However, 
the  most  surprising  and  powerful 
voice  in  the  mix  is  Strummer's  own. 
Retrieved  from  BBC  archives  of  his 
World  Service  radio  show  London 
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Catling,  his  own  descriptions  and 
recollections  add  an  important  and 
unexpected  dimension,  making  it  al- 
most surreal  to  remember  that  he  is 
dead. 

The  narrative  follows  Strummer's 
globetrotting  youth  (his  father  was 
a  diplomat  stationed  in  Iran,  Turkey, 
Mexico,  and  Saudi  Arabia),  his  even- 
tual entry  into  a  strict  private  boys' 
school,  his  older  brother's  stint  with 
Nazism  and  subsequent  suicide. 
When  music  arrives  in  Strummer's 
life,  the  film  vividly  details  the  history 
of  his  four  major  music  projects:  The 
lOlers,  The  Clash,  his  "Wilderness" 
phase,  and  The  Mescaleros. 

Unwritten  makes  great  use  of  old 
home  videos,  concert  and  backstage 
footage,  as  well  as  present-day  in- 
terviews. Certain  conversations  cire 
filled  out  visually  with  re-purposed 
stock  footage,  presented  in  an  appro- 
priately tongue-in-cheek  manner.  Un- 
fortunately, this  trick  was  overused 
and  sometimes  confusing. 

Another  interesting  choice  was  not 
superimposing  the  names  of  any  of 
the  interview  subjects.  Most  people 
quickly  made  reference  to  how  they 
fit  into  the  Strummer  story,  but  re- 
membering the  massive  cast  of  play- 
ers was  difficult,  and  could  prove 
impossible  for  people  not  already 
well-versed  in  Clash  mythology. 

Also  odd  were  some  of  the  celebrity 
talking  heads.  The  weird  list  includes: 
John  Cusack,  Matt  Dillon,  Martin 
Scorsese,  Steve  Buscemi  (who  was 
actually  great),  Johnny  Depp  (wear- 
ing his  costume  from  Pirates  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean for  some  insane  reason),  and 
Bono  (sporting  threads  from  the  How 
to  Dismantle  an  Atomic  Bomb  tour  for 
some  other  insane  reason — including 
sunglasses  at  night). 

That  being  said.  Unwritten  offers 
an  intimate  look  into  the  difficult  and 
often  contradictory  path  taken  by 
Strummer.  Seen  now  in  pop  culture  as 
one  of  the  archetypes  of  punk,  watch 
him  perform  rockabilly  with  hippie 
squatters  in  his  first  band  The  lOlers. 

After  getting  upstaged  by  the  then 
up-and-coming  Sex  Pistols  at  a  gig, 
Strummer  is  recruited  by  a  manager 
to  form  a  band  that  will  play  off  the 
Pistols'  new  punk  sound.  With  that. 
The  Clash  is  born  and  Strummer 
instantly  adopts  the  punk  look,  dis- 
bands The  lOlers,  and  stonewalls  all 
his  old  hippie  friends. 

If  punk  ethos  is  all  about  self  expres- 
sion, it's  telling  to  hear  Clash  drum- 
mer Topper  Headon  say  it  took  years 
for  him  to  ever  see  Strummer  "out 
of  character."  The  circumstance  for 
this  revelation  was  that  Headon  and 
Strummer  were  both  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  same  jail  cell  for  three 
days  after  getting  busted  with  30  sto- 
len hotel  pillows  while  on  tour. 

With  all  his  imperfections,  Strum- 
mer still  emerges  as  one  of  the  most 
talented  lyricists  and  singers  of  the 
20th  century.  His  love  for  a  diverse 
array  of  musical  styles  (dub,  rap,  reg- 
gae, country,  rock,  punk)  is  reflected 
in  the  music  that  accompanies  the 
film  (oftentimes  the  selections  are 
introduced  by  Strummer  himself  in 
clips  from  his  radio  show). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Joe  Strummer: 
The  Future  is  Unwritten  is  a  fitting,  if 
slightly  imperfect  look  back  at  one  of 
the  most  influential  rock  musicians  of 
all  time. 

Joe  Strummer:  The  Future  is 
Unwritten  opens  Feburary  4 
at  The  Royal  Cinema. 
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Hungry?  Fire  up  the  barbecue 

A  new  study  reports  that  protein  is 
more  effective  than  carbohydrates  or 
fats  at  reducing  hunger  and  i<eeping  it 
at  bay.  Reseeirchers  believe  that  pro- 
tein is  better  at  suppressing  ghrelin,  an 
appetite-stimulating  hormone  secreted 
by  the  stomach.  For  their  experiment, 
researchers  concocted  three  different 
drinks  containing  varying  amounts 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
which  they  gave  to  16  participants. 
They  took  blood  samples  before  and 
after  participants  drank  the  beverage, 
every  20  minutes  for  six  hours.  After 
measuring  the  ghrelin  levels  in  the 
blood  samples,  the  researchers  came 
to  some  interesting  conclusions.  They 
found  protein  is  the  best  at  suppress- 
ing hunger,  while  fats  are  dismal.  After 
they  are  first  ingested,  carbohydrates 
keep  ghrelin  levels  low.  Soon  after- 
wards, levels  increased  past  the  point 
they  were  at  to  begin  with.  Research- 
ers hope  that  these  findings  will  help 
research  into  developing  better  diets. 
Source:  Journal  of  Clinical 
Endocrinology  &  Metabolism 

Study  finds  link  between 
caffeine  and  miscarriages 

A  study  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  reports  that 
caffeine  intake  may  be  linked  to  the 
probability  of  having  a  miscarriage. 
From  October  1996  through  October 
1998,  study  author  Dr.  De-Kun  Li  of  Kai- 
ser Permanente  Division  of  Research 
observed  1063  pregnant  women,  who 
maintained  a  constant  caffeine  intake 
for  the  entirety  of  the  study.  Their  re- 
sults showed  that  amongst  women 
who  had  200  milligrams  or  more  of  caf- 
feine a  day  (the  equivalent  of  two  cups 
of  coffee),  the  risk  of  miscarriage  was 
double  that  of  women  who  ingested 
no  caffeine.  Additionally,  researchers 
found  that  the  increased  risk  was  not 
due  to  the  attributes  of  coffee,  as  simi- 
lar results  were  found  for  increased 
consumption  of  tea,  pop,  and  hot  choc- 
olate. "Women  who  are  pregncuit  or  are 
actively  seeking  to  become  pregnant 
should  stop  drinking  coffee  for  three 
months  or  hopefully  throughout  preg- 
nancy," said  Li.  "To  me,  the  safe  dose 
[of  caffeine]  is  zero." 
Source;  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology 

Lifespan  of  yeast  increased 
tenfold  (pension  funds  go  bust) 

A  group  of  researchers  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  have 
found  a  way  to  increase  the  lifespan 
of  baker's  yeast  tenfold,  seemingly 
without  side  effects.  First  they  put 
the  yeast  on  a  low  calorie  diet,  and 
disabled  RAS2  and  SCH9,  two  genes 
that  encourage  aging  in  yeast,  and 
cancer  in  humans.  Extending  the  lifes- 
pan of  mice  is  the  group's  next  step. 
Now,  the  researchers  are  studying  a 
population  of  people  in  Ecuador  that 
have  a  mutation  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  yeast.  "People  with  two  copies  of 
the  mutations  have  very  small  stature 
£ind  other  defects,"  said  study  leader 
Valter  Longo.  "We  are  now  identifying 
the  relatives  with  only  one  copy  of  the 
mutation,  who  are  apparently  normal. 
We  hope  that  they  will  show  a  reduced 
incidence  of  diseases  and  an  extended 
lifespan."  However,  Longo  notes  that 
finding  a  way  to  extend  human  lives 
will  be  difficult,  since  longevity  muta- 
tions tend  to  be  accompanied  by  seri- 
ous health  problems,  such  as  severe 
growth  defects. 
Source:  PLoS  Genetics 
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Mercury  rising 


A  return  to  the  planet  after  three 
decades  yields  incredible  high- 
definition  images 


Andrea  Yeomans 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


After  almost  33  years,  NASA  has  returned  to  the 
planet  Mercury  through  the  aid  of  the  MESSEN- 
GER spacecraft.  MESSENGER,  which  stands  for 
MErcury  Surface,  Space  ENvironment,  GEochem- 
istry  and  Ranging,  made  its  first  flyby  on  Jan.  14, 
2008  at  2:04  p.m.  EST,  passing  within  200  kilome- 
tres of  the  surface. 

The  last  spacecraft  to  visit  Mercury  was  the  Mari- 
ner 10,  which  made  three  flybys  from  1974  to  1975. 
However,  it  was  only  able  to  photograph  45  per  cent 
of  the  surface,  as  the  same  hemisphere  was  lit  dur- 
ing each  of  its  passes.  Even  so,  the  photographs  and 
information  uncovered  by  Mariner  10  were  enough 
to  pique  the  interest  of  scientists. 

MESSENGER  has  already  sent  back  many  high- 
resolution  images  of  the  first  planet  from  the  sun, 
including  photos  of  the  hemisphere  not  seen  in  the 
mid-1970s.  The  spacecraft  is  equipped  with  wide 
and  narrow  angle  colour  and  monochrome  cam- 
eras. Better  known  as  the  Mercury  Dual  Imaging 
System  (MDIS)  instrument,  the  images  of  the  hemi- 
sphere show  it  to  be  heavily  cratered,  much  like 
Earth's  moon,  revealing  ridges,  cliffs  and  evidence 
of  volcanic  activity.  Planetary  geologists  study  the 
high-resolution  close-ups  to  understand  how  Mer- 
cury's surface  has  evolved  over  the  last  four  billion 
years.  The  MESSENGER  mission  aims  to  answer 
questions  about  the  structure  of  Mercury's  core, 
the  nature  of  its  magnetic  field,  and  the  reason  be- 
hind its  unusual  density. 

A  major  point  of  interest  for  NASA  scientists  is  Mer- 
cury's Caloris  basin,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  solar 
system.  Mariner  10  saw  less  than  half  of  it,  but  the 
MESSENGER  has  already  photographed  what  its  pre- 
decessor could  not.  "Caloris  is  huge,  about  a  quarter 
of  the  diameter  of  Mercury,  with  rings  of  mountains 
within  it  that  are  up  to  three  kilometres  high,"  said 
Dr.  Louise  M.  Prockter,  instrumental  scientist  for  the 
Mercury  Dual  Imaging  System,  and  a  scientist  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Applied  Physics  Labora- 
tory. "By  looking  through  different  colour  filters,  we 
can  start  to  understand  what  the  composition  of  the 
Caloris  basin  may  be  and  learn  something  about  the 
subsurface  of  Mercury." 

Even  with  massive  amounts  of  data  to  sift  through, 
the  spirits  of  NASA  scientists  involved  with  the  proj- 
ect are  high. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  this  for  38  years — since 
my  parents  woke  me  up  at  age  18  months  to  watch 
the  first  Apollo  moon  landing  on  our  black-and- 
white  TV,"  wrote  MESSENGER  instrumental  scien- 
tist Noam  Izenberg.  "Today  I  joined  a  small  crowd 
of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  MESSENGER 
Science  Operation  Center,  and  watched  the  first 


The  MESSENGER  satellite  has  sent  back  high  definition  images  of  Mercury,  including  a  planetary  profile  shot  on  approach  (top), 
a  view  of  the  horizon  (bottom  left),  and  pictures  of  the  half  of  the  planet  that  the  1975  Mariner  10  mission  missed  (bottom  right). 


picture  of  Mercury  in  33  years — showing  almost  a 
third  of  the  planet  that  had  never  been  seen  in  any 
detail  before — pop  up,  BLAM,  on  a  screen  in  all  of 
its  alien  glory." 

NASA  scientists  aren't  the  only  ones  impressed 
by  the  new  photos  of  Mercury.  "Even  though  the 
pictures  reveal,  to  our  eyes,  another  uninteresting, 
barren  planet  in  our  solar  system,  they  also  confirm 


the  high  value  of  our  little  unique  and  beautiful  plan- 
et in  the  cosmic  shore,"  said  Siavash  Ganjbakhsh,  a 
fourth-year  evolutionary  biology  student  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Astronomy  and  Space  Exploration  Society. 
"We  ought  to  protect  and  appreciate  this  beauty." 

MESSENGER  will  make  two  more  Mercury  fly- 
bys— one  later  this  year  and  one  in  2009  — before 
settling  into  orbit  around  the  planet  in  2011. 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD 


This  is  the  skeletal  structure  of 
polytetrafluoroethene  (better 
known  as  Teflon).  The  /isignifies 
the  number  of  units  linked  to 
form  the  polymer  chain,  which 
can  be  thousands  of  units  long. 


Teflon 


The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Metrodome  in  Minneapolis  is  the 
largest  application  of  Teflon  on  Earth,  with  over  20  acres  of 
the  substance  used  to  coat  the  carbon-fibre  ceiling  tiles. 


Like  many  chemical  discoveries  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, Teflon  was  an  accidental  invention — one  that 
chefs  around  the  world  are  thankful  for. 

In  1938,  researcher  Roy  Plunkett  tried  to  create 
a  new  refrigerant  using  CFCs.  The  perfluorethyl- 
ene  he  used  unintentionally  polymerized  (formed 
long  chains)  in  the  pressurized  container,  using  the 
iron  in  the  vessel  as  a  catalyst.  Patented  by  Kinetic 
Chemicals  in  1941,  it  wasn't  until  1954  that  it  was 
applied  to  an  ancient  cooking  device:  the  frying 
pan.  The  wife  of  French  engineer  Marc  Gregoire 
convinced  him  to  apply  the  substance  to  her  pans 
after  seeing  it  used  on  Gregoire's  fishing  tackles. 
Teflon  coated  pans  were  marketed  in  1961  under 
the  name  "The  Happy  Pan"  by  Missouri  resident 
Marion  A.  Trozzolo. 

Teflon's  chemical  name  is  polytetrafluoroeth- 
ene (PTFE).  This  white  solid  is  known  for  being 
extremely  inert  and  reacting  with  very  few  chemi- 


cals, which  allows  it  to  repel  water  and  other  sub- 
stances effectively.  Due  to  its  very  low  coefficient 
of  friction,  Teflon  finds  use  as  a  lubricant.  It  is  the 
slipperiest  solid  material  yet  discovered  and  is  the 
only  known  surface  that  geckos  cannot  stick  to. 

Although  best  known  for  its  strength  in  the 
kitchen,  Teflon  was  used  in  the  Manhattan  Project 
to  coat  valves  and  seals  during  uranium  enrich- 
ment. It  also  covers  armour-piercing  bullets,  reduc- 
ing wear  and  tear  on  gun  barrels.  The  roof  of  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Metrodome  in  Minneapolis  is 
coated  with  Teflon  to  allow  rainwater  and  snow  to 
slide  off  its  surface. 

In  2005,  safety  concerns  were  raised  by  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  after  they 
labelled  a  chemical  used  in  Teflon's  manufacture 
(perfluorooctanoic  acid),  as  a  likely  carcinogen. 
But,  don't  throw  away  your  pans  just  yet,  folks: 
DuPont,  the  maker  of  Teflon,  claims  that  finished 
pans  don't  contain  any  measurable  amount  of  the 
cancer-causing  chemical. 
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Cheaters 
never  prosper 

Former  track-star  Marion  Jones  goes  to  jail  for  perjury 


Saeed  Waiji 

VARSITY  STAFF 


American  sprinter  Marion  Jones  will  have  to  give  back  the  five  gold  medals  she  won  at 
the  Sydney  Olympics  for  using  performance  enhancing  drugs. 


Internationally  renowned  track  and 
field  star  Marion  Jones  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  recently, 
for  lying  about  her  use  of  perfor- 
mance-enhancing drugs  and  involve- 
ment in  a  check  fraud  scam.  The  for- 
mer winner  of  five  Olympic  medals  at 
the  2000  Summer  Games — they  have 
been  stripped  from  her — was  made 
an  example  of  by  U.S.  district  judge 
Kenneth  Karas,  who  issued  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  recommended  by  the 
prosecuting  attorneys.  "Athletes  in 
society  have  an  elevated  status,"  said 
Karas.  "They  entertain,  they  inspire, 
and  perhaps,  most  important,  they 
serve  as  role  models." 

Many  might  argue  that  Jones 
should  have  been  treated  like  any 
other  member  of  the  public  charged 
with  a  crime.  Still,  she  isn't  your  av- 
erage person.  Jones  will  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  educate  young 
people  on  the  consequences  of  de- 
ception not  only  on  athletic  endea- 
vours, but  in  the  greater  scheme  of 
life.  One  can  only  hope  that  she  will 
take  advantage  of  it. 

There  are  more  severe  crimes  that 


are  not  judged  as  harshly  as  the  sen- 
tence given  to  Jones.  But  this  should 
not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  her  conduct 
or  a  reduced  sentence,  particularly 
when  smaller  penalties  are  caused  by 
the  internal  deficiencies  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  The  judge's  role 
was  to  give  her  a  sentence  in  light  of 
all  the  evidence  and  circumstances  of 
the  case,  plain  and  simple. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  law  is 
adaptable  to  the  circumstances  of 
society.  The  media's  bombardment 
of  athletes  indulging  in  performance- 
enhancing  drugs  sensationalizes  the 
issue  without  any  significant  steps 
taken  to  curtail  it.  Judge  Karas  has 
set  a  precedent  that  will  hopefully 
discourage  athletes  from  substance 
abuse  and  enforce  scrutiny.  While  this 
may  not  lead  to  systemic  overhauls  of 
drug  testing  programs  in  sports,  per- 
haps a  trend  of  faster  development  of 
preventative  measures  will  rise. 

Jones  will  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  coming  months  to  recoup  the 
broken  pieces  of  her  life.  Though  she 
may  feel  that  this  is  the  worst  set  of 
circumstances  that  could  possibly  oc- 
cur, the  athlete  should  thank  her  lucky 
stars  that  the  illegal  activities  did  not 
lead  to  more  tragic  consequences. 


MEN'S  BASKETBALL 

The  Varsity  Blues  men's  basketball 
team  (11-3)  defeated  the  Queen's 
Golden  Gaels  (9-5)  at  the  Athletic 
Centre  Saturday  night.  A  tightly  con- 
tested match-up  from  the  opening 
whistle,  it  was  the  Blues  consistency 
that  earned  them  a  big  83-76.  Toron- 
to's energy  was  evident  early  in  the 
first  quarter  as  fourth-year  guard 
Rob  Paris  nailed  his  first  three-point 
attempt  while  two  quick  baskets 
from  guard  Michael  De  Giorgio  and 
forward  Ahmed  Nazmi  helped  the 
Blues  to  an  early  7-0  lead.  Wearing 
the  halfway  mark  of  the  first,  To- 
ronto would  go  on  another  run  and 
increase  their  lead,  ending  the  first 
quarter  18-15. 

In  the  second  quarter,  two  consecu- 
tive baskets  from  forward  Andrew 
Wasik  and  a  long  shot  from  guard  Paul 
Sergautis  had  the  Blues  leading  40-31. 
The  Blues  also  outscored  the  Gaels 
23-18  in  the  third  quarter  Consistent 
shooting  throughout  the  game  (53  per 
cent)  was  key  as  the  Blues  established 
an  early  lead  and  were  able  to  with- 
stand any  Queen's  attack. 

Queen's  found  a  way  to  claw  their 
way  back,  as  Mitchell's  29-point 
performance  hit  one  of  his  five 
three-pointers  to  shorten  the  Blues' 
run.  It  would  take  two  points  from 
Nazmi  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  to 
restore  the  Toronto  lead,  64-54.  Rob 
Paris  nailed  two  consecutive  three- 
point  shots  to  open  the  fourth,  as 
another  Nazmi  score  gave  the  Blues 
their  biggest  lead  at  76-63.  With 
one  last  run  with  less  than  three 
minutes  left,  the  Gaels  managed  to 
cut  the  deficit  to  seven.  The  Blues 
have  secured  their  11th  win  of  the 
season  to  keep  pace  with  both  Car- 
leton  and  Ottawa. 


MARK  VELOSO  cuts  through  the  B.S.  and  sports  cliches  to  show  you  a  side  of 
Varsity  athletes  you  don't  get  to  see  on  the  field 


Nick  is  the  starting  centre  for  the 
men's  basketball  team  that  cur- 
rently ranks  third  in  the  OUA  East. 
He  recently  sat  down  with  the  Varsi- 
ty to  talk  about  how  he  perservered 
through  adversity. 

The  Varsity:  You  guys  lost  four  starters 
this  season  but  the  team  seems  to 
have  improved,  why  is  that? 

Nick  Snow:  I  think  the  guys  that 
stepped  into  those  starting  roles 
were  probably  good  enough  to  be 
starters  last  year.  Paul  Sergautis 
was  a  starter  three  years  ago,  and 
he's  back  starting  again  this  year. 
Last  year  Rob  Paris  and  Nick  Ma- 
galas,  Ahmed  Nazmi,  and  myself 
all  played  significant  minutes  so 
it  wasn't  as  big  an  adjustment  this 
season  as  other  teams  might  have 
expected. 

TV:  Your  main  rival  always  seems 
to  be  the  Carleton  Ravens.  Why  are 
they  always  such  a  good  team? 


NS:  They  have  a  program  unlike  any 
other  team.  Their  defence  is  really 
good.  It  also  helps  that  they  can  get 
some  players  we  can't,  because  they 
have  lower  academic  standards  than 
U  of  T.  So  they  can  recruit  all  sorts 
of  players.  Pius  they  have  a  winning 
tradition,  which  makes  people  want 
to  go  there.  It  also  helps  that  they're 
hosting  nationals  for  the  third  year 
in  a  row,  assuring  a  berth  in  the  na- 
tionals which  is  good  for  recruiting. 

TV:  Who  inspires  you  the  most? 

NS:  My  parents  inspire  me.  But  my 
friend  Frank,  who's  16  years  old,  had 
a  liver  transplant  almost  10  years 
ago.  He  has  really  been  there  for 
me.  I've  had  some  problems  with  my 
own  liver  and  other  health  problems 
in  the  past.  Seeing  how  much  he  has 
done  after  all  he  has  gone  through  is 
a  real  inspiration. 

TV:  What  has  been  the  greatest 
obstacle  you've  overcome  in  your 
own  life? 


MS:  During  my  last  year  of  high 
school,  three  days  after  the  basket- 
ball season  finished,  1  was  put  in 
the  hospital  with  hepatitis,  where 
your  immune  system  attacks  your 
liver.  I  was  diagnosed  with  stage 
four  liver  cirrhosis  and  an  enlarged 
spleen,  and  the  doctor  told  me  that 
I  wouldn't  be  able  to  play  basketball 
again.  It  was  an  eight-month  ordeal, 
of  going  to  lots  of  different  doctors 
to  find  out  if  I'd  ever  be  able  to  play 
basketball  again.  Luckily  with  the 
help  of  our  physician,  and  Doug 
Richards,  who's  a  physician  in  the 
sports  medicine  clinic  here  at  U  of  T, 
we  basically  built  a  shell  that  covers 
my  spleen.  It's  custom  designed,  and 
is  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 


//ONLINE  EXCLUSIVE 
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'o  find  out  which 
Varsity  Blue  talks 
the  most  trash,  visit 

www.ttievarsity.ca 


Name:  Nick  Snow 
Height:  6'8" 
Age: 21 

Major:  Phys-Ed,  minor  in  French 
Position:  Centre 
Sport:  Basketball 

Claim  to  fame:  Top  20  in  the  OUA  in  FG  percentage  (48.4),  eigth  overall  in  block  shots 
averaging  one  per  game 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


UPCOMING  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS  INTERVIEW? 

Nervous,  unprepared?  Half-day  seminars 
led  by  former  chair  of  admissions  at  a 
Canadian  medical  school  to  improve 
your  skills  and  confidence.  Contact: 
cmsac@rogers.com 

EASY  MONEY 

Looking  for  someone  to  source  and  print 
photos  and  info  from  the  net  as  a  part 
of  a  home  schooling  effort  for  a  brain 
injured  child.  Must  be  able  to  complete 
300  pictures  each  month  for  $210  ( +  cost 
of  cartridges)  and  to  commit  until  the 
end  of  April.  We  will  train  as  necessary. 
Call  Gillian  at  416-465-2324. 

MALE  M0DELS-$500  CASH 

Athletic  college  guys  wanted  to  model 
for  various  projects.   Pays  up  to  $500 
cash.  NO  nudity  involved.  Send  shirt- 
less photo  and  description  to 
malemodel2005@gmail.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


ROOM  FOR  RENT 

One  bedroom  available.  Shared  accom- 
modation in  East  Toronto  home.  Parking, 
cable  included.  $425  monthly  Call  Lisa  at 
416-750-9763.  In  clean  home.  Females  only. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEILS  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  CHM 
139,  247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EDITING 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
thesesand  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
1  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (1  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  IVI5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Do  You  Have 

Asthma? 


Allied  Research  Intematkmai  is 
seeking  people  witii  asttvna  to 
participate  in  a  clinical  researcti 
study  comparing  two  medications 
already  approved  and  marketed 
for  tfie  treatment  of  asthma. 

You  may  qualify  to 
participate  if  you: 

•  Are  at  least  1 2  years  of  age 

•  Have  a  diagnosis  of  asthma 
for  at  least  6  months 


Qualifying  participants  will  be  provided  with  the  study  medication 
at  no  cost  and  will  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  out  of  pocket 
expenses  upon  study  completion. 


Call:  905-629-5777  or 
Toll  Free:  1-888-ARI-5544 

Regular  hours  of  operation:  fVlonday  to  Friday  9  am  to  8  pm  &  Saturday  9  am  to  5  pm 


1^  'LJ-^  AlliecResearch 


INTERNATIONAL 


ACompanyof 


etera 

KmuMfch 


4520  Dixie  Rd  in  Mississauga 
www.allied-researcfi.com 

ARI  is  a  contract  researcti  organization  dedicated  to  ttie  advancement  of  clinical  research. 
We  conduct  researcti  for  both  fiealthy  volunteers  and  ttiose  with 
medical  conditions  in  a  safe  and  friendly  environment. 


rfie  Varsity  Newspaper  presents. . . 

"Where  You  Lede:  a  free  journalism  training  series" 

The  third  installment  of  the  "Where  You  Lede"  journalism  training  series 
is  devoted  to  sports  reporting  and  beat  writing.  DAVE  FESCHUK,  noted 
sports  writer  for  the  Toronto  Sfarand  author  of  the  book  On  the  Nafta 
^Highway:  Riding  Shotgun  in  the  Big  Rigs,  will  talk  to  aspiring  joumalists 
about  how  to  get  in  the  game  in  the  world  of  sports  writing. 


This  event  will  be  held  at  The  Varsity  oW\ces  (2nd  floor,  21  Sussex 
at  Huron  Street)  on  Thursday,  January  31, 3-5  p.m. 


if  you  think  you're  losi-^g  a  friend  to  gambling, 
he  moy  need  your  help.  Learn  rt^ore  onime. 


Who  are  these  people? 

See  our  centre  spread  on  page  18 
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The  l/a/s/?Kwould  like  to  tfiank  Lisa  at  The  Bloor  Cinema,  the 
Freedom  Clothing  Collective,  Istoica,  Marcy  for  Atom  Egoyan,  Ken 
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Let's  All  Love  Toronto 


I lived  in  New  York  this  summer.  It  was  the  ultimate  experience:  viewing  Television  sludge  through 
"Marquee  Moon"  in  Central  Park  (they  broke  up  eight  seconds  later),  slow  dancing  to  vintage 
soul  in  Bushwick,  foreign  films  at  the  Film  Forum,  smoking  cigarettes  on  the  roof  of  the  Chelsea 
Hotel,  strutting  down  Avenue  A  augmented  by  too  much  Brooklyn  Lager  and  Velvet  Underground 
on  The  Library's  jukebox.  Talking  to  friends  back  home  and  letting  them  couch-crash  in  Williams- 
burg, 1  became  jaded  and  blithe,  a  real  New  York  snob.  Sure  Wavelength  showcases  and  brunch  at 
the  Beaver  were  fun,  but  were  they  New  York  Cool? 

My  first  two  months  back  in  Toronto  were  spent  awkwardly  trying  to  re-assimilate  back  into  my 
old  life,  pining  for  Manhattan  like  an  old  lover,  pressing  friends  in  Greenpoint  for  status  updates — 
was  the  East  Village  seeing  somebody  else?  Had  the  Upper  West  Side  cut  its  hair?  Did  Hell's  Kitchen 
switch  apartments  after  all?  Baby,  could  we  still  be  friends  and  why  won't  you  return  my  emails? 

After  a  long  (and  messy)  period  of  cultural  schizophrenia,  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I've  been  happily 
reunited  with  my  Torontonian  identity  (for  the  record,  I'm  of  the  born-and-bred  variety,  re-assigned 
to  the  suburbs  with  indie  cred — my  grandpa  is  the  King  of  Kensington),  which  stems  from  the  little 
things  that  make  our  city  wholly  ours.  A  list  of  Hogtown  highlights:  the  ambling  sumptuous  stretch 
of  Dovercourt  from  Dundas  to  Queen,  Steve  Kado's  The  Blankkett  cover  of  "I'm  On  Fire,"  Tankhouse 
Ale  (it  tastes  like  roses),  esoteric  art  cinema  at  Innis  Town  Hall,  the  way  our  neighbourhoods  split 
and  commingle  by  smell:  Kensington  like  powdered  incense  and  salted  fish,  Chinatown  like  slightly 
rotten  produce,  Yorkvilie  like  cool  clear  glass  (the  air  you  breathe  feels  richer),  the  Annex  like 
damp  leaves  and  musty  textbooks  scuttling  by  the  Green  Room  parking  lot.  I  think  all  young  artists 
spend  too  much  time  in  this  city  wracked  with  status  anxiety,  petrified  to  introduce  ourselves  to 
the  local  heroes  we've  friend-requested  on  Facebook.  Toronto  has  so  much  potential  to  become,  as 
Richard  Florida  says  on  page  13,  "an  example  for  the  world."  And  we  owe  too  much  to  ourselves  to 
try  and  be  something  we're  not. 

This  edition  of  The  Varsity  is  devoted  to  the  T.Dot  in  all  its  multivalent  glory.  U  of  T  profs  take  no- 
tice as  we  probe  the  great  minds  of  David  Gilmour  and  Atom  Egoyan.  Arts  associate  Naomi  Skwarna 
and  photo  editor  Dan  Epstein  do  a  great  job  of  depicting  the  frenzied,  fly-by-the-seat  charm  of 
Trampoline  Hall — the  most  exciting  cultural  event  in  this  city  right  now.  And  if  a  community's 
strength  is  its  individuals,  then  Toronto  must  be  rock  solid:  the  25  people  who  grace  this  cover  are 
some  of  the  most  accomplished,  creative  and  nicest,  we've  had  the  pleasure  of  bragging  about,  the 
future  of  something  big,  bright  and  better  in  the  wake  of  Torontopia's  demise. 

New  York:  it  was  fun,  but  I'm  already  in  a  serious  relationship  with  someone  I  love.  While  I'd  like 
to  say  I'm  coming  home,  it's  like  I  never  left. 

' —  Chandler  Levack,  Editor-In-Chief 


In  the  current  issue  of  EYE,  Jonny  Dovercourt,  guitarist  for  the  now-defunct  Republic  of  Safety 
and  co-founder  of  the  Wavelength  music  series,  says,  "Torontopia  might  be  entering  a  hiberna- 
tion phase."  Taken  broadly,  Torontopia  is  a  celebratory  reference  to  the  success  of  the  city's 
cultural  renaissance,  which  occurred  around  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Since  being  coined 
in-or-around  2003  (apparently  during  a  game  of  foto-tag)  the  very  question  of  what  the  term 
"Torontopia"  means  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  How  can  Torontopia  be  over?  Is  our 
social  scene  somehow  broken?  Is  good  Torontonian  art  in  jeopardy?  Are  we  going  to  have  to  re- 
live the  late  '90s  cultural  sinkhole? 

The  term  seems  to  refer  to  two  different  things:  Torontopia  is/was  a  collection  of  artists  and  bands 
which  formed  a  "scene"  in  the  early  2000s,  but  it  is  also  used  to  refer  to  its  own  cultural  ethos. 

To  refer  to  the  Torontopia  scene  is  to  beckon  a  collection  of  indie-bands  including  Final  Fantasy,  The 
Hidden  Cameras,  Sick  Lipstick,  people  like  Steve  Kado,  and  Dovercourt  himself,  record  labels  like  Blocks 
Recording  Club,  Paper  Bag,  and  Three  Gut,  and  even  events  like  Expensive  Shit,  Track  and  Field,  and 
Wavelength.  This  community  of  people,  bands,  labels,  and  events  formed  a  group,  which  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  Torontopia.  Splashed  across  posters  promoting  live  gigs,  dance  parties  and  art  openings — if 
Torontopia  was  advertised,  you  could  assume  its  members  were  behind  the  project. 

But  Torontopia's  ideology  has  also  expanded  in  meaning,  cultivating  a  love  of  the  artistic  possibilities 
that  city  living  creates,  a  drive  to  explore  and  re-purpose  urban  space,  a  goal  of  constant  self  improve- 
ment propelled  by  honest  criticism,  the  production  of  art  that's  accessible  to  all,  experimentation,  wild 
celebration,  and  a  sky's-the-limit,  make-it-happen-yourself  independent  attitude.  Torontopia  was  a 
blanket  term  for  a  new  way  of  engaging  in  independent  cirt. 

When  Dovercourt  suggests  that  Torontopia  may  be  headed  for  hibernation,  it  could  be  misconstrued, 
suggesting  that  local  artists  have  abandoned  this  cultural  project.  1  believe  that  he  is  referring  to  the 
scene  fragmenting — our  city  is  not  about  to  enter  a  dark  age  of  art. 

The  dissolution  of  Republic  of  Safety  shows  that  after  four  years,  many  of  the  bands  and  artists 
which  founded  Torontopia  have  either  graduated  to  larger  circuits  (Broken  Social  Scene,  Kids  on  TV, 
Laura  Barrett),  or  have  closed  up  shop  and  moved  on  (Three  Gut  Records,  Sick  Lipstick,  Vazaleen). 
Some  still  carry  the  torch,  but  what  Dovercourt  is  getting  at  is  that  maybe  the  salad  days  of  the  scene 
are  over.  Fair  enough. 

But  this  shouldn't  be  taken  to  mean  that  Torontopian  beliefs  have  to  be  forgotten.  Quite  the  opposite. 
The  ethos  of  the  Torontopia  scene  is  massively  influential  in  guiding  cmd  inspiring  a  new  set  of  emerging 
musicians,  artist  and  promoters.  Just  look  at  our  Top  25  list,  proof  positive  that  Toronto  is  chalk  full  of 
smart,  talented,  hard-working  artists,  many  of  whom  incorporate  and  expound  Torontopain  ethics. 

Keeping  with  this  spirit,  look  at  our  Top  25  list  not  only  as  a  celebration  of  talented  individuals,  but  as 
evidence  that  anyone,  from  any  walk  of  life  can  make  cool  culture  happen  in  T.O.  It  just  takes  some  doing. 
So,  once  you've  read  our  All  Arts  issue,  why  not  make  some  art  yourself?  Pick  up  a  guitar,  write  a  play, 
paint  a  canvas,  in  the  words  of  Republic  of  Safety,  "don't  wait  for  vacations."  Do  it  now,  start  today. 

Jordan  Bimm,  Arts  Editor  ■ 


PEOPLf  WE  PROBABLY  UKE 


NAOMI  SKWARNA  boasts  an  impressive  collection  of  tin  robots — four 
in  total  (though  she  admits  one  looks  more  like  a  scuba  diver).  When  not 
accumulating  automatons,  this  third-year  English  specialist  is  an  Associate 
Arts  Editor  for  Ihe  l/a/s^Kand  part-time  employee  atTheatreBooks.  In  this 
issue,  Naomi  bleeds  for  the  quirky  lecture  series  Trampoline  Hall  (page 
22),  and  captures  a  hilarious  conversation  between  playwrights  Daniel 
Karasik  and  Brendan  Gall  (page  6). 

"The  funniest  moment  during  the  interview  was  when  Brendan's  side 
salad  arrived  in  what  looked  like  a  soap  dish,  with  absolutely  no  utensils  in 
sight.  Instead  of  hailing  the  waitress,  Brendan  proceeded  to  eat  the  (Cae- 
sar!) salad  with  all  his  fingers,  all  with  total  grace."  No  stranger  to  drama, 
Naomi  is  also  an  accomplished  playwright  whose  work  has  been  featured 
in  the  Rhubarb!  Festival. 


B/E  IVeeWy  writer  and  part-time  rock  star  (myspace.com/ 
theavenue),  ROB  DUFFY  got  reacquainted  with  his  old  pal 
television  for  an  in-depth  look  of  CBC's  new  winter  lineup  (page 
5).  Still,  the  life-long  Torontonian  (well  Yonge  and  Lawrence)  feels 
confident  about  the  city  he  adores. 
"Torontonians  are  generally  very  modest  people  compared  to 
Paris,  London,  or  New  York,  but  it's  time  we  realized  that  we're 
on  par  with  major  international  cities  and  started  shouting  it  from 
the  rooftops.  The  next  challenge  will  be  keeping  the  dream  alive." 
Please  note  that  such  a  dream  does  not  include  College  Street 
franchise  Duff's  Wings,  which  Rob  feels  discredits  his  namesake. 


The  l/srs/iydigs  the  luminous  high-fashion  photographs  of 
power  couple  ISTOICA  (Jessie  Hayes  and  Chris  Altorf)  so 

much  we  feature  them  not  once  but  twice:  their  killer  portrait  of 
Toronto's  25  coolest  youngsters  forms  the  wraparound  cover  of 
the  magazine  you're  reading.  Co-curators  of  the  Whippersnapper 
Gallery  and  film  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Hayes  and 
Altorf  met  in  Grade  8  and  have  been  happily  snapping  photos 
ever  since.  You  can  drool  over  their  work  at  istoica.com. 


"If  the  many  dozens  of  scruffy-faced  musicians  I've  seen  on  the 
cover  of  EYE  Weekly  are  any  indication,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
when  it  comes  to  cultural  identity,"  quips  first  year  film  critic  WILL 
SLOAN  when  pressed  on  the  issue  of  Torontonian  self-esteem. 
Interviewing  cinematic  icon  Atom  Egoyan  was  a  dream  come  true 
for  the  Exotica  addict  (page  24). 
"When  Atom  Egoyan  and  I  were  walking  from  his  class  to  his 
office,  he  said  to  me,  'So,  what  are  you  majohng  in?'  And  I 
thought,  'Holy  crap,  the  director  of  The  Sweet  Hereafter  \s  asking 
me  what  I'm  majohng  in!'"  Another  perk  of  student  journalism: 
making  dreams  come  true. 
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Novelist,  critic,  journalist,  televi- 
sion host,  U  of  T  ;4iad,  and  now 
professor,  David  Gilmour  iias 
been  a  distinct  personality  for  two  gen- 
erations. After  years  of  nK)dest  literary 
success,  his  sixth  novel.  .4  Perfect  Night 
to  G(,  to  China,  won  the  200.5  Ciovernor- 
General's  Award  for  Fiction.  Last  fall  he 
published  The  Film  Club,  a  memoir  of 
the  three  years  Gilmour  let  his  son  drop 
out  of  high  school  on  the  condition  they 
watch  three  movies  a  week.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  Jack  McClelland  writer-in-resi- 
dence  at  Massey  College.  The  Varsity  sat 
down  with  David  Gilmour  in  his  Kensing- 
ton Market  home. 

The  Varsity:  Your  latest  bouk.  I  he  Film 
Club,  is  really  amazing.  Do  you  think 
there  was  any  chance  this  experiment  to 
let  your  son  drop  out  could  have  failed.' 

David  Gilmour:  Yeah,  it  could  have  failed 
.  in  a  whole  bunch  of  ways.  I  worried  al- 
most every  night  for  three  years  that  he 
was  going  to  end  up  in  a  cab  and  smok- 
ing pot  in  a  doughnut  shop  at  three  in  the 
morning.  There  are  a  number  of  people 
who  think  that  my  decision  was  really  an 
irresponsible  thing  to  do.  They're  wrong. 
I  was  right. 

My  son  was  being  killed  by  high  school. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  him,  he 
just  hated  it.  The  truth  is.  good  kids  find 
a  way  to  be  happy.  .AH  you  have  to  do  is 
not  wreck  them  on  the  way  to  becoming 
who  they  are. 

TV:  Why  have  you  chosen  real  life  as 
subject  mutter  whether  in  The  Film  Club 
or  in  works  such  us  How'Boys  See  Girls 
C1991J  and  Sparrow  Nights  (2001 j.  as 
fictionalized  real-life  experience? 

DG:  1  think  a  shortcoming,  j^ersonally.  is 
that  I'm  self-absorbed,  and  1  think  the 
upside  to  self-absorptidn  is  that  you  can 
use  it  crefetively.  But  I  also  think  my  work 
is  artistically  developed  enough  that  it's 
not  about  my  life — it's  about  being  a  se.x- 
ualized.  self-aware  male  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

TV:  This  theme  is  hardly  new.  For  ex- 
ample, poets  such  as  Irving  Layton  or 
Leonard  Cohen  liave  written  about  being 
a  man  and  belna  sexual. 

DG:  But  there  are  hardly  any  other  novel- 
ists other  than  me  who  write  about  hav- 
ing sex  and  sexual  addiction,  and  sexual 
,  ,tic,.:,.;:r>n  American  writers  do  it  all  the 


time.  Canadian  sex  scenes  are  not  so 
good.  Canadian  writers  are  a  little  more 
moralistic,  and  readers  too.  I  don't  think 
anybody  in  this  country  writes  about  sex 
as  well  as  1  do. 

TV:  Some  writers  research  subject  matter 
and  try  to  live  if  almost  like  method  act- 
ing. You've  never  considered  this? 

DG:  I'm  not  the  kind  of  writer  who  could 
write  about  some  Mennonite  woman  in 
the  1930s  overcoming  difficulty  on  the 
prairies  and  becoming  a  better  person.  I 
don't  care  about  any  of  that  stuff,  Cana- 
dian novelists  have  a  terrible  propensity 
to  write  about  the  past,  and  do  a  whole 
tonne  of  research,  and  I  just  can'l  Imag- 
ine how  they  could  stay  interested  in  it. 
or  who  in  God's  name  ever  reads  these 
books. 

TV:  All  of  your  books  are  set  in  Toronto — 
you  really  give  life  to  this  city  Why  do  you 
love  Toronto  so  much?  What's  the  essence 
of  it? 

DG:  If  you're  going  to  write  about  your 
own  life,  you're  going  to  write  the  truth 
about  where  it  happened.  I  have  the  same 
relationship  with  Toronto  that  Woody 
Allen  has  with  Manhattan:  it's  the  back- 
drop for  all  of  my  emotional  episodes. 
Every  street  in  the  Annex  vibrates  with 
some  past  episode  in  my  life.  Toronto  is 
an  exquisite  city  but  it  also  happened  to 
be  the  place  where  my  life  played  itself 
out.  So  why  change  anything? 

TV:  I've  heard  you're  quitting  liclion  for 
good.  Is  this  true? 

DG:  Yeah.  1  fee!  like  I'm  written  out.  1  feel 
like  some  guy  who's  just  played  in  a  rock 
band  for  20  years  and  he  just  can't  face 
loading  up  the  amps  and  the  drums  into 
the  van  one  more  time,  and  I  feel  like 
writing  a  novel  is  literally  like  this.  1  don't 
want  to  write  non-fiction  either.  I  want  to 
be  in  the  world  again.  .Any  books  right 
now  are  just  going  to  be  a  retread  of  stuff 
I've  already  thought  about.  I'd  be  happy 
not  to  write  anything  ever  again,  to  be 
absolutely  honest  with  you.  It's  like  a  re- 
lationship: sometimes  these  things  just 
run  their  course.  They're  great,  and  then 
they're  over.  M 


David  Gilmour  s  The  Film  Club  is  in 
bookstores  everywhere.  ^ 
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re  you  desperate  for  a  dose  of  Desperate  Housewives! 
Are  you  dying  for  an  episode  of  Grey's  Anatomy?  Has 
your  life  been  rendered  meaningless  without  CSI,  The 
/_J~\_i  Office,  and  other  shows  that  keep  your  butt  firmly  con- 
fined to  the  couch  on  a  weekly  basis?  CBC  is  hoping  that  their 
new  winter  lineup  of  bigger-budget,  mainstream-friendly  shows 
may  present  an  opportunity  to  screen  something  that  would 
otherwise  seem  unthinkable — Canadian-made  television.  It 
sounds  shocking  and  a  little  unnatural.  But  hey,  Desperate-less 
times  call  for  desperate  measures. 

MUP 

Premse:  This  "secret  lives  of  hockey  wives"  billing  is  a  bit  of 
a  misnomer.  MVP  focuses  primarily  on  the  sex  lives  of  players 
themselves.  A  prime-time  soap  opera  with  glossy  presentation 
and  a  hip  soundtrack,  the  suggestion  that  MVP  could  become 
the  Canadian  O.C.  is  not  so  farfetched. 

Ct&A  Canaifan  Mnnmt:  it's  a  brilliant  stroke  to  combine 
Canada's  game  with  beautiful  people  and  steamy  plotlines. 
Thankfully,  there's  no  on-ice  action.  We'll  leave  that  to  TTie 
Mighty  Ducks. 

ThB  Venict:  Unfortunately,  fast  cars  and  beautiful  women 
don't  make  great  television,  and  the  show's  writing  can  be 
downright  cringe-worthy.  However,  there's  something  com- 
pelling about  MVP,  and  if  they  can  make  the  scripts  sound  less 
forced,  the  jury's  still  out. 

_  _  ; 

Can-con: 


Pr^rase;  Based  on  the  Douglas  Coupland  novel  of  the  same 
name,  jPod  follows  Ethan  Jarlewski,  seemingly  the  last  normal 
guy  in  a  hyper-modern  world  gone  haywire. 

Qst&A  Canacfan  NkNnent:  in  a  moment  of  sacrilege  to  his 
Growing  Pains  reputation,  Canadian  Alan  Thicke  plays  Ethan's 
wannabe-actor  dad.  The  show  is  also  set  in  Vancouver,  and 
Couplcind  subverts  pot  culture  stereotypes  by  having  Ethcin's 
mom  run  a  grow-op  that  resembles  a  Martha  Stewart  opera- 
tion. 

Tlie  Venfct:  Those  familiar  with  dark  humour  and  irony  won't 
be  shocked  by  ciny  of  jPods  contrived  conventions,  from  the 
zany  secondary  characters  right  down  to  Coupland's  pop-  art 
shtick. 

Catwjon: 


HeaHand 

Prentise!  aimore  Girls  meets  The  Horse  Whisperer,  as  two  es- 
tranged sisters  keep  their  late  mother's  dream  alive  by  training 
a  bunch  of  unruly  horses. 

fiireat  Canaciai  NkMnent:  With  the  Rockies  in  the  back- 
ground of  every  panoramic  moment  of  epiphany,  it's  hard  to 
forget  that  Heartland  is  set  in  the  wild  Canadian  west. 


A  roundup  of  the 
CBCs  new  wnter 
leup  oourtesy  of 
The  Varsity's 
Canadian  Content 
System 


by  Rob  Duffy 


The  VenfiCt:  The  fine  performances  of  the  cast  are  overshad-    Tiie  VerdlCt:  suspenseful  and  fast-paced.  The  Border  ( 


owed  by  the  predictable  storyline.  You  just  know  the  central 
character  will  train  the  horses,  win  a  show  jumping  competition 
and  probably  date  a  few  farmhands  along  the  way. 


Can-con: 


ne  Border 

PremiSB:  The  valiant  agents  of  Immigration  and  Customs 
Security  (ICS)  fight  terrorists  and  battle  for  jurisdiction  with 
CSIS,  the  cut-throat  agents  who  are  tough  on  terror  and  dis- 
respectful of  human  rights. 

Great  Canadian  Moment:  The  Toronto  skyline  is  the  cen- 
terpiece of  every  establishing  shot,  with  acronyms  CSIS  and 
RCMP  dropped  into  rapid-fire  briefings,  reminding  viewers 
that  slick  crime-fighting  forces  do  exist  in  Canada. 


pares  favourably  to  any  American-made  espionage  pro- 
gram. If  any  CBC  show  is  going  to  be  picked  up  down  south, 
this  is  it. 


Can-coni 


Sophie 


TSKT     QSv     ^C8r  ^Br 


Premise:  a  quirky  sitcom  centering  on  a  new  mother  whose 
boyfriend  ditches  her  once  it's  apparent  that  he's  not  the  fa- 
ther. Sophie  leans  on  her  "crazy"  friends  and  family  for  sup- 
port. It's  all  very. .  .quirky. 

Great  Canadian  iVIOment:  None  to  speak  of.  Aside  from  the 
Can-con  cast,  Sophie  bears  no  patriotic  element  whatsoever. 


'CBC- 


St^Hh  Book  Reviews 


NAOMI  SKWARNA  goes  underoover;  bringing 
you  the  latest  in  speoulative  oriticism 


Let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks:  while  The  Varsity 
reports  on  a  lot  of  topics,  contemporary  lit 
isn't  one  of  them.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
factors  involved,  i.e.  the  books  that  we  receive  from 
publishers  tend  to  be  on  the  historical  biography 
side,  and  you  wanna  know  the  trendy  titles  gracing 
the  shelves  at  your  local  bookstore.  For  you,  we  went 
on  a  stealth  mission,  sneaking  around  a  handful  of 
bookstores  just  off-campus,  targeting  the  covers 


that  looked  interesting,  wretched,  or  just  happened 
to  be  within  reach.  Tired  of  in-depth  analysis,  this 
is  more  of  a  laid-back  browse,  based  on  careful 
contemplation  of  factors  like  the  "Advance  Praise 
For,"  inside  flap,  several  random  pages  within,  and 
basic  all-round  vibe.  You  don't  want  a  read  with  a 
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'So  where  do  you  start  from?  With 
me,  I  often  get  an  idea — lil(e  two  guys 
in  a  room  with  no  door.' 


Brendan:  So. .  .what  are  you  writing  right  now? 

Daniel:  I'm  working  on  this  play  for  the 
Tarragon  Playwright's  Unit,  cind  something  for 
the  CanStage  Unit. 

B:  Two  different  plays? 

D:  Yeah.  And  what  about  you?  What  are  you 
writing  these  days?  Are  you  in  rewrites  now 
for... 

B:  Alias  Godot. 

D:  Wait,  what  is  this  Alias  Godotl 

B:  Alias  Godot  is  a  play  1  developed  in  the 
Tarragon  Playwright's  Unit  in  2006,  and  it's 
been  programmed  this  year  as  the  last  show 
of  the  season  in  the  Mainspace.  It's  an  explana- 
tion, basically,  an  arguably  cheeky  explanation 
as  to  why  Godot  doesn't  show  up — ^which  is 
that  he's  being  held  by  crooked  cops  in  New 
York  City— 

D;  So,  Godot  is  a  character — 

B:  Godot's  a  character  in  the  play,  and  it's  an 
explanation  for  why  he  can't  get  to  Vladamir 
and  Estragon  with  these  two  cops  in  post-9/11 
New  York. 

D:  When  did  you  start  writing  for  theatre? 

B:  1  started  writing  my  first  play  when  1  was 
on  tour  with  Repercussion  Theatre  in  2001, 
touring  through  the  States.  And  it  was  just  a 
blur  of  minivans  and  highways  and  Super  8 
Motels,  and  1  had  lots  of  time  on  my  hands,  and 
a  crrrrazy  show — 

D:  What  show  was  it? 

B:  It  was  Twelfth  Night,  but  it  was  this  "cir- 
cus spectacle"  version  of  it,  where  we  were 
all — well,  like,  1  was  playing  Malvolio  as  a 
praying  mantis  with  a  German  accent  in  Geisha 
makeup.  The  second  piece  I  wrote  was  called 
Panhandled. 

D:  Neat. 

B:  And  what  are  the  shows  that  you're  working 
on?  Do  you  always  write  more  than  one  play  at 
a  time? 

D:  No.  I  don't  know.  The  show  that's  on  is 
about  a  young  Canadian  doctoral  student  in 
social  and  cultural  anthropology  who  travels 
to  a  small  village  in  Africa  where  everyone 
has  forgotten  his  or  her  own  name.  The  loss 
didn't  happen  all  at  once.  There's  been  fighting 
and  incipient  civil  war  between  the  nameless 
and  the  named.  And  this  young  man  has  just 
arrived  into  this.  It's  about  names  and  naming 
things. 

B:  Right. 

D:  The  other  play  is  a  one-act.  A  teenage  boy 
comes  to  a  crosswalk  in  his  neighborhood 


every  day  to  wait  for  his  sister  who 
disappeared  seven  years  before, 
who  told  him  to  wait  for  her  there. 
So  he  comes  back  every  day  as  a 
ritual,  and  it's  about  the  relationship 
that  develops  between  him  and  the 
crossing  guard,  who's  an  older  man. 

B:  How  old  is  the  boy? 

D:  Seventeen.  That's  the  one  that  will  hopefully 
get  mounted  in  Summerworks,  like  In  Full  Light 
was  last  summer. 

B:  Yes,  which  is  the  one  I  did  with  you. 
D:  Yes! 

B:  So  where  do  you  start  from?  With  me,  I  often 
get  an  idea — like  two  guys  in  a  room  with  no 
door.  Do  you  have  a  similar  process,  or  do  you 
think  in  themes  first?  ^ 

D:  I'd  say  a  combination  of  those  two — theme 
and  idea.  In  Full  Light  came  out  of  being  far 
away  from  home,  and  feeling  like  I  couldn't 
trust  anyone  that  1  was  meeting,  and  question- 
ing the  purity  of  the  relationships  that  I  was 
establishing. 

B:  Wait,  while  in  Toronto? 

D:  No  I  was  in  Ghana  and  Burkina  Faso.  So  it 
was  about  feeling  like  there  was  something 
corrupt  and  unsettling  about  the  relation- 
ships I  was  having  with  people  there,  and  then 
going,  "Well,  are  the  relationships  I'm  having 
with  people  back  home  so  unproblematic?"  It 
came  from  wondering  how  much  you  can  trust 
someone — 

B:  Or  should  you — 

D:  Yes,  it's  always  a  risk,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances is  that  risk  necessary? 

[A  pause  while  they  turn  the  tape  over. . .] 

B:  I  feel  like  as  soon  as  we  turn  the  tape  re- 
corder on,  we  stop  making  jokes. 

D:  We  do!  It's  less  fun. 

B:  We  were  so  charming  before,  and  now  we're 
pretending  to  be  university  professors — 

D:  So  serious — 

B:  I've  never  even  been  to  university! 

D:  I  think  on  this  side  of  the  tape  we  need  to  be 
really  witty. 

B:  Yeah,  this  is  the  B-side.  So  let's  try  another 
direction. 

D:  Let's. ..Brendan? 

B:  Yes?  This  is  a  great  way  to  start  the  un- 
forced side. 


[Inordinate  amounts  of  boyish  giggling.] 
D:  Where  do  you  want  to  be  in  five  years? 
B:  Right  here  at  this  table  with  you. 
[More  giggling.] 
D:  Arggh. 

B:  Drinking  vanilla  milkshakes  with  Bailey's. 

[Editor's  note:  these  are  listed  on  the  menu  as 
"adult  shakes"] 

D:  Maybe  we  shouldn't  be  talking  about  that. 

B:  Well,  okay.  Five  years?  I  want  to  be  making 
a  living  in  "this  business  of  entertainment."  I 
want  to  be  writing  and  acting  in  theatre  and 
film.  And  you? 

D:  Same  thing.  I  find  that  when  I  do  a  lot  of 
writing,  all  1  can  think  about  is  acting.  And 
when  I'm  acting,  I'm  like,  "this  is  horrible — it's  so 
hard!  Why  can't  I  just  be  in  my  room,  writing?" 

B:  Absolutely.  I  have  another  question  in  the 
"interview-as-therapy"  vein.  Do  you  ever  have 
trouble  getting  started  as  a  writer? 

D:  1  have  a  tendency  toward  being  hyper-critical. 
I  can  stop  myself  in  my  tracks  by  tossing  things 
out  if  they  don't  catch  fire  immediately — which 
may  be  right. 

B:  With  Alias  Godot,  it  was  like  three  years  be- 
tween the  idea  of  "Hey,  what  if  this?"  and  then 
I  wrote  13  aborted  pages  somewhere  in  there, 
and  didn't  touch  it  for  another  two  years.  Then 
the  Playwrights  Unit  came  and  the  first  draft 
was  written  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

D:  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  I  sort  of  feel  like  I'm 
about  to  start  another  play.  That  will  be  the 
fourth  play  in  the  space  of  six  months — 

B:  Which  makes  me  want  to  punch  you  a  little 
bit. 

D:  You  should  wait  to  see  if  the  plays  are  any 
good  before  you  do  that.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  if  you  just  kept  writing,  constantly,  say  you 
were  to  produce  12  plays — 

B:  Then  I'd  have  to  punch  myself  in  the  face. 

D:  — probably  nine  of  those  plays  would  be 
pretty  good.  If  you  are  a  good  writer,  and  you 
have  a  sense  of  craft — maybe  two  of  them  would 
really  suck,  but  one  might  be  extraordinary.  Why 
couldn't  one  do  that? 


B:  Because  one  is  a  mega-procrastinator.  You 
know  what?  It's  January.  I'm  gonna  do  it. 

D:  Let's  both  do  it! 

B:  "A  gentleman's  agreement  to  write  12  plays 
in  just  one  year."  Let's  hash  out  some  ideas. 

D:  So  there's  this  man,  and  he's  wearing  a  suit 
of  mustard — 

B:  I  see  where  you're  getting  your  ideas  from. 

D:  1  had  another  question.  This  question  is 
going  to  rock  your  world — 

[Wary  silence] 

B:  0-kay. 

D:  Do  you  ever  think  about  house  ownership? 

B:  Yes!  I  do.  I  feel  very  scared  about  not  owning 

a  house. 

D:  But  you  don't  have  to  own  a  house  right 
now. . . 

B:  Are  you  asking  or  telling  me? 

D:  Sort  of  both,  because  1  don't  really  know. 
Which  leads  me  to — 

B:  The  next  mind-blower! 

D:  What  do  you  think  is  the  relationship 
between  hard  work  and  success  in  the  arts? 
Should  we  be  keeners  or  slackers? 

B:  I  think  we  should  err  on  the  side  of  keener — 

D:  I  agree. 

B:  But  in  the  film  acting  industry,  I  think  you 
need  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent  slacker,  if  not 
more,  in  order  to  succeed  in  auditions.  1  feel 
like  1  get  the  parts  I  don't  want,  the  ones  1 
haven't  prepared  for.  Like  the  thing  I'm  doing 
now — I  didn't  shave,  I  didn't  even  put  my 
contact  lenses  in — and  now  I'm  on  a  TV  show 
where  1  have  a  beard  and  glasses.  But  1  think 
in  theatre  you've  got  to  hustle.  It's  that  whole 
question  again  of  "what  are  you  writing  next?" 

D:  Twelve  plays  a  year. 

B:  That's  what  I'm  going  to  tell  people  now. 
"Twelve  plays  a  year!  But  1  don't  know  what  any 
of  them  are  about..."  '  J* 
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£HART  HOUSE  K 

hSTUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 
4 1 6.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


$5  BUCK  LUNCH 

Exploring  religious  and  culuiral  traditions  through  food. 
Jan.  30th  from  1 1:45am  to  2pm  in  the  Great  Hall 


THE  REEFS  OF  MALDIVES 
IN  CONTEXT: 
GEOLOGICALTHEATRE  & 
ECOLOGICAL  PLAY 

The  Underwater  Club  features  Biologist,WilHam  Allison,  in  a  talk 
about  one  of  the  geological  wonders  of  the  world: 
The  Reefs  of  Maldives, 
jan.  3 1  St  at  7:30pm  in  the  East  Common  Room.  Free! 


OPEN  STAGE 

Come  for  an  even/ng  of  spoken  word,  comdedy, 
performance  art,  folk,  hiphop,  bands,  soloists  and 
singers.  Licensed.  No  cover. 
Jan.  3 1  St  at  8:30pm  (sign  up  at  7:30pm). 
In  the  Arbor  Room 


CHRIS  DONNELLY 
PERFORMS 

Toronto-based  pianist,  composer  and  improviser 
known  for  his  musicality,  versatility 
will  captivate  audiences. 
February  1st  at  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


4TH  ANNUAL  HART 
HOUSE  BONSPIEL 

Register  now  as  a  team  or  individual.  Instruction 
provided  for  beginners.  Food,  prizes  and  more! 
Registration  forms  are  available  in  the  Membership 
Services  Office.  Space  is  limited. 
Saturday  Feb.  23rd 


IN  THE  JUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Signals  in  the  Dark:  Art  in  the  Shadow  of  War 

is  an  interdisciplinary  project  exploring  contemporary 
art's  relationship  to  war  and  its  representations. 
Show  runs  until  March  2nd. 


MOVIE  MAKING 
WORKSHOPS 

The  Hart  House  Film  Board  is  offering  30  different 

filmmaking  workshops  over  the  next  8  weeks. 
At  only  $20  per  class  for  Film  Board  members,  $30 
for  non-members,  these  are  the  most  economical 
filmmaking  classes  in  the  city. 
For  more  info  visit  vmw.uofttix.ca 


R  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


SMALL  METAL 


ly  are  these  men 
confounding  the 
Eaton  Cenfre's  shoppers? 


The  Harbourfront  Centre's  innovative  production 
of  small  metal  objects,  staged  at  the  Eaton  Centre, 
uses  daytime  shoppers  as  unlcnowing  extras.  The 
audience  sits  in  a  box  perched  on  the  mall's  top  level, 
and  listens  through  headphones  to  the  actors — who  are 
miked  with  almost  invisible  microphones — as  they  per- 
form amongst  the  crowd. 

The  production  is  staged  by  Back  to  Back  Theatre,  a 
bold  Australian  group  that  creates  theatre  with  people 
who  are  perceived  to  have  intellectual  disabilities.  The 
plot  is  purposefully  very  thin,  but  involves  the  colli- 
sion of  two  pairs  of  people  from  vastly  different  worlds. 
Steve  (Simon  La- 
herty)  and  Gary 
(played  in  drag 
by  Sonia  Teuben, 
who,  like  Laherty, 
has  an  intellectu- 
al disability)  are 
two  friends  living 
on  the  margins  of 
life,  alone  except 
for  each  other. 

They're  at  the  mall  to  sell  drugs  to  Allen  (Jim  Russell) 
and  Caroline  (Caroline  Lee),  a  sharp-dressing  corporate 
couple,  but  things  hit  a  snag  when  Steve  has  some  kind 
of  meltdown  and  refuses  to  move  from  the  middle  of  the 
concourse.  Allen  and  Caroline  clearly  believe  that  because 
Steve  and  Gary  are  disabled  they  can  be  dominated,  and 
try  increasingly  crass  methods  of  closing  the  deal. 

Small  metal  objects  is  supposed  to  draw  our  attention 
towards  the  people  whose  lives  we  usually  ignore.  For 
the  first  10  minutes,  no  actors  can  be  seen.  Rather,  Steve 
and  Gary's  intimate  conversation  is  heard  through  the 
babble  of  the  crowd,  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  per- 
sonal dramas  all  around  us  that  go  unnoticed.  The  most 


Small  metal  objects 
is  supposed  to 

draw  our  attention  towards 
the  people  wliose  lives 

we  usually  ignore 


powerful  part  comes  when  Steve  has  his  breakdown 
and  freezes  in  the  midst  of  the  bustling  crowd,  his  tiny 
wizened  frame  stiff  in  a  pose  of  contained  but  obvious 
distress.  Shoppers  walk  right  by.  Some  take  a  glance 
back,  but  no  one  thinks  to  ask  if  he's  OK. 

But  in  drawing  our  attention  to  these  marginalized 
characters,  the  play  forces  the  audience  to  ignore  peo- 
ple around  us.  Pretty  soon  after  the  play  begins,  the 
shoppers  realize  something's  up.  And  out  of  interest, 
or  maybe  out  of  a  vague  sense  of  being  excluded  from 
the  proceedings,  they  start  to  do  annoying  things.  They 
stick  their  faces  around  the  corner  of  seating  area  and 

say  things  like  "Hey, 
are  you  watching  a 
play?"  One  group  of 
teenagers  actually 
wandered  into  the 
middle  of  the  per- 
formance, trying 
to  find  out  which 
of  the  crowd  were 
actors.  This  is,  to 
say  the  least,  dis- 
tracting, and  forces  the  audience  to  shut  out  many  of 
the  people  around  them,  an  action  that  the  play  is  sup- 
posed to  question. 

It  could  be  that  the  play's  "devisors"  anticipated  our  re- 
action to  these  distractions,  and  are  trying  to  get  us  to 
think  about  why  we  shut  out  the  people  in  our  everyday 
lives.  But  unfortunately,  the  real  drama  ends  up  coming 
not  from  the  plight  of  the  compelling  characters,  but  from 
the  constant  sense  that  some  jackass  is  going  to  run  up 
and  push  them  over  in  the  middle  of  a  line.  'J' 

—BEN  SPURR 
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Ifnivcrtiiy  of  Toronto 

January  23, 2008 

Dear  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  Students, 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  proposed  By-Law 
amendments  that  will  be  voted  on  at  the  upcoming 
SCSU  General  Meeting  on  February  6, 2008. 

Removal  of  Elected  Executive 

Changes  to  By-Lavi/  #1,  Article  5,  addition  of 

section  5.07 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  outlined  in  section  5.06  of 
By-Law  #1 ,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  endorsed  the 
following  as  an  altemative  course  of  action: 

Main  motion: 

The  Board  of  Directors  by  two-thirds  (2/3)  majority  of 
their  total  voting  membership  may  remove  the  duties, 
responsibilities,  title,  and  remuneration  of  an  elected 
executive.  If  the  vote  is  successful,  the  individual  to 
whom  the  motion  to  remove  is  referred  will  retain  their 
vote  and  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  as  a  Voting 
Director.  Their  voting  director  position  will  be  subject  to 
a  referendum  vote  if  they  are  removed  prior  to  February 
15th.  The  voting  Director  named  in  the  requisition  shall 
be  removed  from  office  upon  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  such  referendum  being  cast  in  favour  of  his  or  her 
removal.  Should  the  referendum  not  reach  quoaim,  no 
further  referendum  shall  be  held  and  the  person  will 
continue  to  hold  their  Voting  Director  position  on  the 
SCSU  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  endorse  three  options  to 
be  brought  forth  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  where 
members  can  vote  on  the  approval  of  one  of  these 
options: 

Option  #1:  A  petition  to  which  at  least  5%  of  the  cun-ent 
undergraduate  student  body  have  affixed  their  names 
should  be  received  by  the  Chair  of  the  Board  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  resolve  to  remove  an  executive  by 
the  procedure  mentioned  in  the  Main  Motion. 

Option  #2:  A  petition  to  which  at  least  2%  of  the  cun-ent 
undergraduate  student  body  have  affixed  their  names 
should  be  received  by  the  Chair  of  the  Board  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  resolve  to  remove  an  executive  by 
the  procedure  mentioned  in  the  Main  Motion, 


Option  #3:  A  petition  is  not  required  from  the  undergrad- 
uate student  body  before  the  Board  of  Directors  resolve 
to  remove  an  executive  by  the  procedure  mentioned  in 
the  Main  Motion. 

Addition  of  Part-Time  Director  Position 
Changes  to  By-Law  #1 ,  Article  2,  Article  7,  and 
amendment  to  By-Law#1,  section  2.02 

A  student  vMo  is  enrolled  as  part-time  undergradu- 
ate student  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough 
may  serve  as  a  voting  Director  of  the  Board,  provided 
that  they  are  not  elected  into  an  executive,  first  year 
representative,  or  departmental  constituency  based 
director  position. 

Vice  Chair  Duties 

Changes  to  By-Law  #1,  Article  2 

The  Board  of  Directors  recommended  the  adoption 
of  Policy  3-022 — Policy  Interpretation  Policy  The 
purpose  of  this  adoption  is  to  add  another  level  of  Policy 
interpretation  in  addition  to  the  Vice  Chair's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  SCSU  Operation  Manual.  The  interpretation 
given  by  the  new  Policy  Interpretation  Committee  would 
be  binding  upon  the  SCSU  Board  of  Directors. 

The  definition  of  'Policy  interpreters'  has  been  added 
onto  the  By-Law.  The  definition  of  'Policy  Interpreters' 
may  be  found  in  Policy  3-022. 

The  full  text  of  the  by-law  amendments  as  well  as  Policy 
3-022  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough  Intranet  system,  as  well  through  contact- 
ing the  Vice  Chair  of  the  SCSU  Board  of  Directors  at 
vicechair@scsu.ca. 

The  SCSU  General  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Febojary 
6, 2008, 5-7  pm  in  the  Arts  and  Administration  Building 
in  AA160  (Council  Chambers). 

Sincerely 
Jemcy  Joy 

Vice  Chair  of  the  SCSU  Board  of  Directors 
Chair  of  Policy  &  By-Law  Review  Committee 
Scarborough  Campus  Student  Union 
(0)416287  7644 
vicechair(5)scsu.ca 


Exploring  our  Religious  and 
iCultural  Traditions  through  Food! 

I       5-BUCK  LUNCH 
Wed.,  January  30th 
)        11:45am  to  2pm 
i   Great  Hall  ^  Hart  House 

Offerings  include: 

I     •  Flat  breads  •  Fattoush  •  Farro  Grain  Salad 

•  Vegetarian  Tagine  •  Pilau  Rice 
I  •  Yams  &  Cassava 

•  Medjool  dates  •  Loukomades 

Kosher  Dishes  Available 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


West  Entrance, 
Elevator  &  TfY 
416.978.2452 
(Personal  Support  Attendant  available) 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


fl  Sustoinoble  Dilemma? 


PICKYOUR  PASSION  at  eSSSJ  Hgl/Al 


Are  you  into...  Performance  fill  ME* 
lyiusic  ArtBocaJks  PEBATE  Nature 

Soc.ALftThtSS  THEATRE  JSjnW 

JUSTICE    ^a^c^  Food  service 


Join  us  for  some  FREE  FOOD  and  learn  how  you  can 
join  a  committee,  plan  an  event,  GET  INVOLVED! 
TUES.,  JAN.  29th  -  5:30  to  7pm  -  OR  -  THURS.,  JAN.  31  st  -  1 2  to  1 :30pm 

Sll^Ev*?p9o^o^i  Want  info  now:  41 6.978.2452  6- 

— ___  _— _ — ,  . — _— — — — — —  West  Entrance. 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca  tievatorsin 

416.978.2452 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  FRAT 
BOY  MEETS  FOODIE 


iliiiiBlaiiilliiiiBiBroiiiiiiil 


It  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  seen  my  mom  holding  a  glass  of  beer.  We  were  on 
a  sunny  patio  in  the  Distillery  back  in  the  summer,  as  I  observed  my  parents 
sniff  their  beers  with  the  same  "I  can't  believe  you  made  us  do  this"  look  on 
their  faces.  See,  my  parents  are  self-described  foodies  and  wine  snobs.  They 
hit  all  the  classy  restaurants,  drink  nothing  but  wine,  and  turn  their  nose  up  at  a 
humble  pint.  When  I  asked  if  we  could  get  dinner  at  the  Mill  Street  Brew  Pub,  the 
Toronto  brewery's  foray  into  the  world  of  beer  cuisine,  they  were  a  bit  reluctant. 
To  them,  pubs,  with  their  flowing  taps,  high-fat  comfort  food,  and  piles  of  fries 
were  just  relics  of  their  student  days. 
"Just  give  it  a  sip,  and  then  eat  your  food!"  I  urged.  "Trust  me,  you'll  like  it." 
So  they  both  cautiously  sipped,  my  father  a  light  ale,  my  mother,  an  apricot  wheat, 
digging  into  their  classic  pub  fare  as  1  filled  my  mouth  full  of  shepherd's  pie.  I  could 
taste  the  nutty  top-notes  of  stout  in  the  shepherd's  pie.  They  may  be  food  snobs,  but 
my  parents  couldn't  help  but  smile  with  satisfaction. 

"This  isn't  too  bad!"  my  mom  declared  as  she  took  a  bite  of  my  father's  fish- 
and-chips.  By  the  end  of  the  night,  my  wine-obsessed  father  actually  ordered  a 
second  pint. 

The  humble  pub  is  undergoing  a  rebirth  in  this  city.  Bars  around  Toronto  have  sud- 
denly begun  to  offer  more  from  their  taps  than  your  basic  Keith's,  Labatt,  Molson, 
and  Coors.  With  a  sudden  surge  in  microbreweries  and  associations  like  the  Ontario 
Craft  Brewers,  the  art  of  brewing  a  complex  beer  is  suddenly  in  vogue.  What's  more 
is  that  pub  fare  no  longer  has  to  mean  low-quality  food.  Restaurants  around  the  city 
are  realizing  the  simple  pleasure  of  a  well-made  stew  with  quality  ingredients,  that  a 
shepherd's  pie  isn't  always  a  poor  man's  dish,  that  ale  can  be  used  in  recipes  to  make 
food  tastier,  and  that  beer  can  be  better  than  wine  when  it  comes  to  matching  with 
food.  The  gastropub  trend  is  finally  hitting  Toronto,  and  our  taste  buds  are  better  for 
it 

More  than  just  pub  grub 

Gastropubs  began  in  London  back  in  the  early  '90s,  when  a  number  of  tavern-keepers, 
chefs,  and  bartenders  got  fed  up  with  the  low-class  stigma  around  beer,  and  decided 
to  prove  that  good  food  and  a  good  pint  could  beat  a  French  bistro  any  day.  The  term 
itself  was  coined  by  David  Eyre  and  Mike  Belben,  founders  of  a  pub  in  Clerkenwell 
called  The  Eagle.  Belben  and  Eyre  put  their  focus  on  quality,  satisfying  food,  dressing 
up  old  pub  standards  in  new  and  creative  ways,  with  an  incredibly  wide  and  diverse 
selection  of  quality  craft  beers.  The  same  beers  were  used  in  cooking,  combining 
food  and  drink  at  the  most  basic  level.  Since  then,  gastropubs  have  popped  up  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  L.A.,  and  even  Paris,  inspiring  everything  from  cookbooks  to  micro- 
wavable  dinners. 

"They're  not  formulaic,"  says  Alison  Fryer,  the  owner  of  The  Cookbook  Store,  a 
popular  Yorkville  haunt  for  foodies  and  Toronto's  celebrity  chefs.  "You're  not  going  to 
get  the  same  food  as  a  Duke  of  Blank'  chain  pub.  They  don't  have  beer  stains  on  the 
carpet,  and  they're  usually  owner-operator  operations." 

It  may  have  taken  over  a  decade,  but  gastropub  fare  is  finally  making  an 
appearance.  Fryer,  a  culinary  expert  with  a  finger  to  the  pulse  of  the  majority 
of  Toronto's  food  scene,  is  happy  that  good  pub  grub  is  on  the  rise. 

"It's  slowly  taking  over  here"  she  says,  "but  in  a  different  way.  Pub  items  are 
making  their  way  onto  the  menus  at  your  neighbourhood  restaurants.  A  lot.of 
prominent  chefs  are  butchering  their  own  products  now.  It's  especially  good  in 
the  winter — gastropub  food  is  incredibly  hearty  and  warm." 

Fryer  has  a  point — even  swanky,  hip  hangouts  like  the  Drake  have  been  offering 


classed-up  pub  fare  with  a  couple  of  craft 
beers  these  days.  But  is  comfortable  food 
and  good  beer  really  accepted  by  Toronto's 
chefs?  According  to  Neil  Siomra,  they  are. 

Siomra,  the  owner  and  head  chef  of  Pallucci, 
the  swanky  Italian  restaurant  on  Mt.  Pleasant 
Road,  embraces  beer  cuisine  with  gusto. 

"Everything  old  is  new  again,"  he  says  en- 
thusiastically. "The  price  of  wine  has  gone  up 
through  the  roof,  but  you  can  sit  down,  have  a 
few  beers  with  your  food,  not  pay  through  the 
nose,  and  still  drive  home  afterward." 

Siomra  joined  five  other  prominent  Toronto 
chefs  on  Global  TV's  popular  Beer  Buddies,  a 
cooking  show  where  Siomra  and  the  others 
used  ale  as  a  principal  in- 
gredient. A  version  aimed 
at  students  is  currently  in 
development. 

"Beer's  a  lot  of  fun.  It's 
not  as  snobby  as  wine. 
A  wine  snob  won't  take 
cheap  wine  or  will  scoff 
if  you  match  it  with  the 
wrong  food,  but  most 
beer  drinkers  realize  that 
you  just  can't  go  wrong 
with  beer.  It's  more  acces- 
sible, more  real." 

Could  beer  be  taking 
over  wine's  territory  as 
the  drink  to  have  with 
fancy  food'.' 

"1    dropped  drinking 
wine  myself  a  month  ago,"  Siomra  reluctantly 
admits.  "Now  I  only  drink  beer." 


Chic  to  drink 

Located  just  east  of  the  Financial  District, 
Beerbistro  (18  King  St.  East)  is  one  of  the  city's 
leaders  in  beer  cuisine.  While  the  restaurant  is 
reluctant  to  call  itself  a  gastropub,  going  there 
is  certainly  a  celebration  of  itsbeer  culture.  The 
walls  are  peppered  with  vintage  posters  and 
advertisements.  Pint  glasses  and  empty  bottles 
are  stacked  above  the  bar. 

Beerbistro  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  bar 
welcomes  you  as  you  walk  in,  with  a  half-sepa- 
rated, candle-lit  dining  room  on  the  other  side. 
The  bar  has  taps-a-plenty,  friendly  staff,  and, 
of  course,  a  big-screen  TV  showing  a  hockey 


game.  With  its  diverse  crowd — Bay  Street  trad- 
ers, beer  afficianados,  couples,  IT  folks,  and 
even  blue-collar  Joes,  Beerbistro  seems  to  be 
a  balanced  combination  of  haute  cuisine  and 
neighbourhood  pub.  From  your  table,  you  can 
see  the  exposed  kitchen,  where  chefs  dash  from 
station  to  station  to  put  together  their  dishes. 
Yet  the  top  of  the  tables  are  lined  with  dozens 
of  humble  French-fry  baskets.  The  scent  of 
stout  wafts  out  into  the  whole  restaurant. 

"It's  obvious  to  me,"  says  Brian  Morin,  head 
chef  of  Beerbistro.  "Beer  is  loaded  with  amaz- 
ing flavour.  It's  a  wonderful  ingredient — it's 
complex  and  diverse,  but  it's  also  easy." 
To  Morin,  who's  spent  over  25  years 
working    his  way 
up  through  the  cu- 
linary  ranks,  beer 
and   food  are  one 
and  the  same.  With 
the  proliferation  of 
craft  beers  in  recent 
years,  Beerbistro 
seemed  like  an  obvi- 
ous move. 

"A  brewmaster  is 
just  like  a  chef.  He 
comes  up  with  a  rec- 
ipe and  uses  grains 
as  his  ingredients." 

Like  the  traditional 
tavernkeeper  Morin 
prepares  as  much  as 
possible  from  scratch. 
Besides  doing  their  butchering  on-site,  the 
chefs  make  most  of  their  own  sauces — includ- 
ing ketchup — on  the  premises. 

Our  first  appetizer  is  a  fusion  of  two  of  my  fa- 
vourite things:  bacon  and  shrimp.  This  tribute 
to  excess  uses  Morin's  own  home-made  pork 
belly  bacon — cured  in  pickle  and  Berkshire 
beer  brine,  and  then  smoked  in  an  Applewood 
smoker — wrapped  around  bite-size  pieces  of 
shrimp.  Neither  flavour  overpowers  the  oth- 
er— the  bacon  is  soft  enough  to  be  used  as  a 
wrapper,  with  just  enough  fat  to  be  flavourful 
without  going  overboard.  It  came  with  a  fruity 
barbecue  sauce,  undercutting  the  shrimp's 
salty  flavour.  Each  item  on  the  menu  comes 
with  a  recommendation  for  a  certain  kind  of 
beer,  so  1  chose  a  Scotch  Irish  Porter,  which 


"You're  not 
going  to  get  the 
same  food  as  a 
'Duke  of  Blank' 
chain  pub.  They 
dont  nave  beer 
stains  on  the 
carpet." 
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Make  me  a  match 

There's  no  real  art  to  matching  beers. 
The  great  thing  about  it  is  that  there's 
no  pretension — all  that  matters  is  that 
the  food-beer  combo  tastes  good  to 
you.  These  are  just  a  few  guidelines 
and  suggestions,  not  hard-and-fast 
rules.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
experiment  and  find  out  what  your 
tongue  likes.  Also,  remember  the 
weather — a  Corona  just  doesn't  taste 
as  good  in  the  middle  of  a  blizzard. 


Stouts  and  porters 

Dark,  bitter,  hearty,  and  satisfying,  a  stout  or  a  porter 
can  be  a  meal  in  itself.  Stouts  go  well  with  lighter  fare, 
like  salmon  or  crackers.  Stouts  can  also  work  really  well 
in  a  hearty  stew  to  help  break  down  the  meat  and  add 
complex  flavour. 

Be  sure  to  ctieck  out:  St.  Ambroise  Oatmeal  Stout,  Wel- 
lington Imperial  Stout 

Lagers 

There's  nothing  like  the  hoppy  taste  of  a  good  lager  to 
make  you  feel  like  a  lumberjack  watching  football.  With 


their  crisp  finish,  lagers  go  well  with  saltier  offerings  like 
bacon,  nachos,  poutine  and  even  biscuits.  Lagers  can 
also  help  toughen  up  a  chilli,  just  pour  in  a  bottle  or  two 
and  let  it  reduce. 

Be  sure  to  check  out:  King  Brewery  Pilsner,  Headstrong 
Munich  Lager 

Warming  ales 

Perfect  in  the  wintertime,  these  ales  are  robust  and 
usually  full  of  seasonal  spices  like  cinnamon.  Incredibly 
satisfying,  they're  not  quite  as  heavy  or  filling  as  stouts. 
The  lighter  taste  goes  well  with  other  wintery  foods  like 
stews,  turkey,  or  roast  beef.  Try  using  them  as  part  of  a 
marinade  for  things  like  beef  and  lamb,  and  you'll  have 
spicy,  tender  meat. 


Be  sure  to  check  out:  Great  Lakes 
Winter  Ale,  Affligem  Blonde 

Bold  ale 

These  ales  run  the  gamut  from  light 
to  bitter,  but  usually  have  a  fruity 
aftertaste.  They're  good  to  pair  with 
spicier  dishes — try  it  with  Indian 
food  or  curry,  you  won't  be  disap- 
pointed. These  beers  also  work 
really  well  as  an  ingredient  in  baked 
goods,  like  homemade  bread,  coffee 
cake,  or  even  to  add  a  bit  of  unique 
flavour  to  pizza  dough. 

Be  sure  to  check  out:  Mill  Street  Tankhouse  Ale,  Muskoka 
Cream  Ale 

Cider 

Dry,  tasty,  refreshingly  sweet  and  apple-infused,  ciders 
are  beers  for  people  who  don't  like  beer.  Ciders  are  light 
enough  to  go  with  very  heavy  dishes,  like  stuffed  pastas, 
steaks,  and  savoury  pies.  Add  a  little  bit  to  risotto  for  a 
dash  of  sweetness,  or  even  heat  a  little  up  with  store- 
bought  (or  home-made)  tomato  sauce  for  a  unique  twist 
on  an  old  staple. 

Be  sure  to  check  out:  Growers  Granny  Smith  Cider,  Mag- 
ners  Original  Irish  Cider 


complimented  the  crispness  of  the  bacon,  while  my  friend  had  a 
pint  of  St.  Ambroise  Oatmeal  Stout. 

With  over  19  craft  beers  on  tap  and  dozens  more  in  bottles, 
you  can  match  your  food  to  nearly  any  variety.  Combining  beer 
and  food  isn't  quite  as  restrictive  as  with  wine.  Some  basic  rules 
apply — otherwise  you're  free  to  do  just  about  anything. 

"Just  because  I  like  a  certain  combination  doesn't  mean  that 
you  will,"  admitted  Morin.  Regardless,  his  recommendations 
served  us  well.  Our  waiter.  Matt,  made  sure  to  bring  us  samples 
of  beer  with  our  main  courses.  My  friend  decided  to  have  the 
grilled  salmon  with  white  beer  sauce  paired  with  Denison's 
Weissbier,  a  wheat  beer  with  a  light,  satisfying  flavour  reminis- 
cent of,  in  all  seriousness,  banana.  Who  knew  that  banana  beer 
would  be  so  tasty? 

The  salmon  had  a  distinctly  beer-and-butter-infused  feel, 
creamy  and  refreshing.  The  salmon  itself  was  perfectly  cooked — 
a  rarity  at  many  restaurants — but  a  little  over-salted.  It 
was  served  with  under-done  vegetables,  with  creative 
use  of  the  oft-neglected  parsnip. 

1  decided  to  go  for  a  pub  staple,  and  ordered  the  Mau- 
dite  Steak  Stew.  The  stew,  made  with  La  Maudlte,  the  clas- 
sic Quebec  spicy  ale,  was  warm,  refreshing,  and  comfort 
food  at  its  best.  I've  always  hated  it  when  writers  use  the  old 
adage  "melt-in-your-mouth"  to  describe  meat,  but  that's  exactly 
what  happened — it  was  that  tender  and  delicious.  The  Maudite 
beer  shined  through,  contrasting  nicely  with  the  sweetness  of 
the  caramelized  pearl  onions. 

The  stew  was  served  with  that  old  pub  staple,  potatoes.  While 
Morin  bragged  about  his  well-aged,  double-blanched  French 
fries,  they  were  a  bit  soft  for  my  taste.  Still,  they  tasted  great — an 
excellent  way  to  eat  as  much  of  the  stew's  sauce  without  licking 
the  bowl.  The  complimenting  homemade  ketchup  and  mayo  that 
came  with  the  fries,  however,  were  unique.  I'm  reluctant  to  use 
the  words  "mayo"  and  "good"  in  the  same  sentence,  but  I  think  I 
have  to.  This  mayo  was  good. 

Certainly  the  top  dish  we  had  at  Beerbistro  was  dessert:  beer 
scream.  Beerbistro  has  brought  every  drunken  frat  boy's  fantasy 
to  life,  combining  beer  and  ice  cream  in  a  way  that  doesn't  make 
you  want  to  throw  up.  The  Dragon  Stout  and  Skor  Bar  ice  cream 
had  all  of  the  positive  attributes  of  stout — the  flavour  most  stout- 
haters  can't  taste — without  the  overwhelming  bitterness,  all 
combined  with  crunchy  Skor  bits.  The  Berry  Berry  Beer  Sorbet 
uses  a  Belgian  berry  ale  to  make  a  unique  dessert  that  wasn't 
too  sweet,  a  curse  suffered  by  most.  The  Maker's  Mark  Bour- 
bon Caramel  Ripple,  while  not  made  with  beer,  was  simply  an 
orgasm  in  ice  cream  form,  with  a  sweet  caramel  taste  and  a 
delightful  afterglow  of  bourbon  spice. 

A  Canadian  1\Nist  on  Beer  Cuisine 

After  the  international  flare  of  Beerbistro,  1  decided  to  check 
out  the  Rebel  House  in  Rosedale  (1068  Yonge  St.)  on  Ali- 
son Fryer's  recommendation.  This  pub  is  well  known  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  too  far  from  U  of  T,  the  Rebel 
House  features  dozens  of  (mainly  Ontario)  beers  on  tap, 
a  fancier  gastropub-inspired  menu,  as  well  as  a  menu  of 
cheaper,  traditional  pub  fare  for  students. 

With  a  name  referring  to  the  1837  Upper  Canada  Re- 
bellion, Rebel  House  features  walls  lined  with  all  kinds 
of  Canadiana,  including  a  wooden  Mountie,  deer  antlers 
(to  mark  the  bathroom,  of  course),  and  an  antique  rifle, 
purportedly  used  In  the  rebellion  itself.  The  bar  has  a 
dark,  wooden,  rustic  charm,  and  a  wide  assortment  of 
patrons,  including  gruffly  friendly  regulars,  Yorkville 
business-types,  and  students.  It's  not  too  big,  so  see  if 


you  can  get  a  reservation,  or  else  avoid  prime  hours. 

This  time,  I've  decided  to  bring  along  my  friend  Ian.  Ian  ada- 
mantly believes  that  Keith's  is  the  best  beer  out  there  and  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  a  four-dollar  beef  stew  from  a  chain-pub. 
While  waiting  for  a  table,  my  friend  and  1  both  decided  to  chat 
up  the  regulars  about  why  they  keep  coming  back.  The  general 
consensus  was  a  simple  one:  they  go  for  the  beer,  they  keep  com- 
ing back  for  the  food.  The  Rebel  House  is  a  winner  not  just  for  the 
variety  of  quality  beers  offered,  it's  also  one  of  the  few  pubs  in 
the  city  to  offer  Great  Lakes  Winter  Ale,  one  of  the  greatest  beers 
to  come  out  of  this  province  in  years.  As  Ian  put  it,  it  tastes  like 
sitting  next  to  a  fireplace  on  a  cold  February  night. 

Chef  Karen  Vaz  has  put  together  an  impressive  smattering  of 
Canadian  fare  with  local  ingredients.  What's  truly  worthwhile 
is  the  wild  game  sausage  plate,  which  features  a  different  kind 
of  sausage  depending  on  the  day,  homemade  mustard,  and  bal- 


samic onions.  Our  sausage  was  stuffed  with  venison,  just  gamey, 
juicy,  tasty,  and  satisfying  enough  to  make  me  drool,  especially 
with  the  spicy  mustard.  Vaz's  sausage  plate  single-handedly 
made  Ian  like  venison,  so  avoid  the  other  appetizers — this  is  the 
one  to  go  for. 

For  my  main  course,  I  had  an  apple  butter  chicken  supreme, 
a  valiant  attempt  at  doing  something  different,  but  the  name  is 
tastier  than  the  dish.  The  sauce  was  overdone  and  had  a  burnt 
taste,  but  a  bit  of  apple  flavour  shined  through.  Luckily,  my  Neus- 
tadt  10w30  Brown  Ale,  a  malty,  smooth  Canadian  concoction, 
easily  washed  down  the  chicken.  My  meal  came  with  kettle  fries, 
which  were  thin,  flavourful,  and  kicked  Beerbistro's  butt. 

My  friend  Ian  ordered  the  Ontario  Lamb  and  Ale  Stew,  which 
fared  well  with  Beerbistro's.  It  was  a  complex  blend  of  vegeta- 
bles, incredibly  tender  lamb,  and  a  distinct  sweetness,  contrast- 
ing well  against  the  Wellington  Arkell  Best  Bitter,  a  refreshing 
light  beer.  Overall,  the  stew  was  soft,  warming,  and  al- 
together satisfying,  like  spending  a  weekend  at  your 
grandparents'  farm.  That  does  sound  kind  of  lame,  but 
this  is  comfort  food  we're  talking  about.  It's  lame  as  hell, 
but  we  all  love  it. 

Wfiafsnext? 

As  gastropubs  spring  up  more  and  more,  there's  a  lot 
that  can  go  wrong.  As  1  learned  with  Rebel  House's 
chicken,  venturing  outside  of  the  realm  of  invigorat- 
ing classic  pub  fare  can  leave  upsetting  results  and  a 
strange  burning  sensation  In  one's  mouth.  That's  not 
to  say  that  chefs  shouldn't  think  outside  the  box,  but 
they  should  make  sure  to  do  new  things  well.  There's 
also  the  issue  of  price.  While  good  craft-beer  isn't  very 
expensive,  it's  just  not  offered  everywhere.  Pubs  like 
Rebel  House,  with  their  cheaper  menu,  offer  fine  food 
with  quality  ingredients  and  reasonable  prices. 

Another  problem  is  that  "gastropub"  can  be  a  mis- 
nomer. Prohibition  Gastropub  and  Oyster  Bar  out  on 
Queen  East  have  been  widely  panned  by  foodies  for 
having  a  weak  menu  and  shoddy  service.  Worst,  all 
they  have  on  tap  is  Molson,  which  is  pretty  much  blas- 
phemy to  beer  buHs,  mostly  because  Molson  makes 
terrible  beer 

Back  at  the  Cookbook  Store,  Alison  Fryer  is  hope- 
ful. "There's  a  lot  of  good  beer  and  a  lot  of  nuances  in 
the  microbreweries,"  she  says.  "But  we've  been  slow  to 
catch  on.  A  lot  of  restaurants  need  to  carry  more  mi- 
crobreweries." Right  now,  it's  a  matter  of  getting  more 
variation  to  our  beleaguered  taps.  Toronto's  own  Mill 
Street  is  a  success  story,  but  Molson,  Coors,  Keith's, 
and  Labatt  still  dominate  the  pubs. 

A  few  days  later  and  a  few  blocks  away,  I'm  sitting  at  a 
local  bar  with  my  friend  Ian  again.  He  stares  down  at  his 
beer — a  Molson — and  the  pot  pie  we're  sharing. 
"Matt?"  he  says  with  a  frown. 
"Yeah?" 

"This  isn't  very  good,"  he  sighs,  as  he  slumps  down 
onto  the  bar 

Just  as  I'm  about  to  lose  hope,  I  notice  the  bartender 
writing  something  in  chalk  on  the  beer  list:  Great  Lakes 
Winter  Ale. 

Hey,  maybe  the  trappings  of  a  gastropub  are  spread- 
ing after  all.  'Jl 

Check  out  thevarsity.ca  for  some  ofMattKatz's  favourite 
drunken  recipes. 
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B2B  alumna 

Management  Consulting  - 
Human  Performance  Analyst 
^ccenture  .. 


Recent  graduotes  and  third  and  fourth-year  undergraduates  will  acquire  business 
essentials,  learn  how  to  work  in  a  team  and  launch  the  search  for  a  first  job  at  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Rotman  School  of  Management.  Participants  will  interview 
with  some  of  Canada's  leading  employers  for  many  exciting  positions. 


SPEND  4  WEEKS  AT  ROTMAN  B2B  AND  YOU'RE  GOOD  TO  GO. 


Date:  June  2  -  27,  2008 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 


/R^man 

BRIDGEmBUSINESS 


Ju:.t:ph  L  Kutuiaci  ^chuiJ  of  MaiL^cinent 
Univentily  of  ToruaUi 


For  details  visit 


www.rotmanb2b.com 


or  contact  Katie  Burrows 

phone:  416-978-6690 

e-mail:  kaHe.burrows@rotman.utofonto.ca 


It  works  in  theory, 
but  will  it  work 
in  the  real  world? 


At  U  of  T's  new  School  of  Public  Policy,  we'll  help  you  find  out. 


Only  U  of  T's  new  School  of  Public  Policy  and  Governance  puts  research  and  practice  In  the 
same  classroom.  From  climate  change  to  human  rights,  today's  challenges  require  both  a  firm  rooting  in 
powerful  ideas  and  a  motivation  for  real-world  action.  Through  its  new  Masters  program  in  Public  Policy  (MPP), 
U  of  T  is  tapping  into  Canada's  most  productive  research  faculty  to  shape  the  next  generation  of  policy  leaders. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 

www.publicpolicy.iitoronto  .ca 


CANADA'S  ANSWERS  TO  THE  WORLD'S  QUESTIONS. 


TYNDALF. 


TYNDALE 


University  College 


Bacnelor  of 
Education 

Program 


Our  focus  is  to  fully  equip  teacher 
candidates  to  become  faithful  educators 
who  can  professionally  engage  the  diversity 
of  learners  in  today's  classrooms.'' 

— Dr.  Caria  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Program 

■  A  12-month  program  that  prepares  teachers  for 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers  certification  in  the 
Primary/Junior  and  Junior/Intermediate  divisions. 

■  French-as-a-Second-Language  courses  available. 

■  Final  application  deadline:  April  25,  2008. 

For  more  information  and  to  apply: 

tyndale.ca/university/education 

(41 6)  21 8-6757  /  1  -877-TYN  DALE 


Apply  by  Feb.  29/08, 

get  $1 ,000 

Bursary 


Conditions  apply 


Toronto's  Christian  University 
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CHANDLER  LEVACK 


In  Richard  Florida's  mind,  Toronto  at  its  best  is  a  S 
tangle  of  immigrants,  gay  men,  and  a  free-flow- 
ing  intellectual-based  economy.  Who  is  this  man,  | 
and  why  should  we  trust  him? 

He's  the  hottest  new  intellectual  property 
to  come  to  Rotman,  a  Globe  and  Mail  colum- 
nist, and  get  this:  an  American. 
Florida  grew  up 
in  the  kind  of  New 
Jersey  town  where 
"if  you  were  smart, 
you  had  to  hide  it  or 
you'd  get  your  ass 
kicked."  His  father,  a 
steel  worker,  private- 
ly yearned  to  take 
over  his  sister's  hair 
salon,  but  was  held 
back  by  the  taboos 
of  his  social  class. 
Aspiring  to  rock 
stardom  but  out  of 
ideas,  Florida  went 
to  nearby  Rutgers  to 
study  business.  Af- 
ter the  '60s  idealism 
faded  away,  he  found 
solace  in  the  world 
of  academia — even 
if  it  meant  cutting  off 

the  ponytail.  Over  an  eight-year  stint  at  Columbia 
finishing  his  PhD  in  economics,  Florida  cultivated 
his  theory  of  the  creative  class:  a  renegade  philoso- 
phy mixing  Jane  Jacobs'  systems  of  urban  survival, 
hard-edged  data  on  bourgeois-bohemian  lifestyles, 
and  a  sprinkle  of  John  Stuart  Mill-esque  "greatest 
happiness"  utilitarianism  for  good  measure. 

As  the  information  age  evolves,  more  work- 
ers enter  what  Florida  calls  the  "creative 
class,"  pursuing  careers  that  take  more  mind 
than  muscles.  The  cultivation  of  such  indi- 
viduals drastically  impacts  the  communities 
where  they  live.  Witness  the  death  of  once- 
prosperous  factory  cities  like  Cleveland  and 
Detroit,  and  the  birth  of  coastal  artistic  com- 
munities like  Portland  and  Seattle.  As  great 
minds  enter,  rental  prices  rise  and  neighbour- 
hoods gentrify  along  a  scale  Florida  indexes 
according  to  bohemian,  homosexual  and  di- 
versity quotients.  For  lovers  of  a  good  cafe 
and  interpretative  performance  art,  this  is 
all  well  and  good,  but  Florida's  2002  book 
Rise  of  the  Creative  Class  caused  uproar 
among  old-school  economists:  becoming 
the  poster  child  for  promoting  a  talented, 
tolerant,  atypical  America. 
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"Well  I  went  through  that  too.  When  I  got  my  PhD, 
there  were  certain  things  you  were  not  allowed  to 
discuss."  Florida  recalls  Harvard  economic  pro- 
fessor Richard  Caves  revealing,  "I  didn't  write  my 
book  about  creative  industries  until  1  retired  be- 
cause people  wouldn't  take  me  seriously." 

Florida  realized  that  to  be  true  to  himself,  theo- 
ry should  reflect  what  he 
was  observing.  "So  I  said, 
fuck  it,  sorry,  said  screw 
it,  I'm  just  gonna  do  this. 
1  changed  my  whole 
research  agenda  at  the 
time  and  wrote  Rise  of 
the  Creative  Class." 

Florida  is  a  city-cen- 
trist, obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  flourishing  cul- 
ture in  deep  pockets  of 
"messy  urbanism."  He 
was  amazed — and  im- 
pressed— at  the  survival 
of  Toronto's  one-of-a- 
kind  neighborhoods  like 
schizophrenic  Kensing- 
ton Market,  where  teen- 
agers flit  past  Mom-and- 
Pop  storefronts  on  their 
way  to  buy  bongs  from 
head  shops,  passing  yup- 
pies in  mid-quibble  over  which  brie  to  feature  at 
their  next  dinner  party  in  Rosedale — the  Toronto 
neighborhood  that  Florida,  for  now,  calls  home. 
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've  just  always  been  me,"  says  Florida  in  de- 
fence. "One  of  the  things  that  happened  in  the  '60s 
was  an  emerging  creative  economy,  and  it  was 
like  a  giant  temper-tantrum.  Whether  that  was  the 
beatniks,  or  the  early  rock  musicians — Keith  Rich- 
ards, Jimi  Hendrix,  John  Coltrane — they  probably 
couldn't  express  themselves  and  they  wanted  to 
be  creative.  It's  all  about  art  and  identity,  so  they 
just  started  to  use  drugs  and  do  very  destructive 
things  because  they  couldn't  be  themselves." 


ity  politicians  like  talking  about  joining  the 
elite  club  of  world-class  cities  like  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris,  but  Florida  says  Toronto  needs 
to  set  an  example,  not  follow  them. 
"I'm  trying  to  learn  a  lot  about  Canadian  identity, 
about  being  in  the  shadow — and  1  say  this  with  all 
humility — of  the  United  States.  1  think  Toronto's  in 
a  crisis,  which  happens  when  a  city  becomes  really 
important,  but  it  doesn't  yet  realize  it.  It's  like  'Oh 
my  God,  now  we  are  a  world  city.'" 

"1  told  the  mayor  you  can't  only  think  about  mak- 
ing Toronto  better.  Toronto  has  to  become  an  ex- 
ample for  the  world.  It  now  has  an  obligation  not 
only  to  become  a  great  city  for  itself,  but  by  God, 
so  many  cities  in  my  country,  America,  need  an  ex- 
ample to  be  better  cities." 

"It's  not  perfect.  It  has  warts.  But  I'm  trying  to  say 
to  a  global  audience:  look  at  this  model  of  a  more 
equitable  city,  a  mosaic  city,  and  a  city  that  treats 
immigrants  fairly.  That's  less  violent.  Toronto  has 
to,  in  a  way,  grow  up  and  show  the  world  what  it  can 
be.  It  has  to  say,  no  no,  what  we're  doing  Is  impor- 
tant and  it's  good.  What  I've  found  is  that  people 
here  either  call  you  a  booster,  a  brown-noser,  or,  1 
guess  the  other  thing  is  that  you're  a  critic.  And 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  in-between." 

The  rapid  gentrification  of  Parkdale  has  been  a 
central  concern  ever  since  the  Starbucks  at  Queen 
and  Dovercourt  was  lovingly  brandished  with  a 
spray-painted  "Drake,  you  ho."  As  big  business 


pushes  into  a  creative  environment,  it  pushes  the 
real  artists  to  the  fring- 
es of  affordable  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

"One  of  the  things 
Toronto  has  to  worry 
about  is  that  if  they 
want  to  keep  this  dense 
creative  energy  going, 
and  not  be  spread  out 
(like  Brooklyn),  it  has 
to  be  really  proactive 
now.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  Jane  Jacobs 
said  to  me  about  gentri- 
fication was,  "Look,  it's 
simple,  when  a  place  is 
boring,  even  the  rich 
people  leave."  Toronto 
has  all  these  neighbor- 
hoods with  forms  of 
different  energy  and 
kinds  of  people,  and 
that's  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  Toronto 
great  [...]  this  edginess 
and  messiness  is  what's 
phenomenal." 

"1  know  a  lot  of  people  who  said  '1  lived  in  New 
York  when  it  was  dangerous,'  and  1  think  what  they 
were  saying  is  that  they  lived  in  a  city  that  was 
actually  a  challenging  idea  of  spaces  and  architec- 
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ture  and  diversity — it's  not  like  they  wanted  to  get 
mugged,  nobody  wants  to  get  physically  beaten 
up.  But  Toronto  is  very 
physically  and  demo- 
graphically  different, 
and  you  all  have  these 
things  that  are  bleed- 
ing together,  Pottery 
Barns  next  to  falafel 
stands  [...]  but  I'm  ac- 
tually okay  with  that. 
It's  when  everything 
becomes  homogenous, 
that's  when  I  think  you 
lose." 

Adds  Florida,  "Every 
single  human  being  is 
creative.  It's  not  about 
attracting  the  yuppies, 
the  gentrifiers,  the 
hipsters,  it's  about  har- 
nessing the  creative 
energy  of  every  single 
human  being,  and 
that's  what  my  books 
are  about."  The  global 
village  of  London, 
New  York,  Paris  and 
Toronto  share  a  lot  more  in  common  than  inhabit- 
ants across  one  country.  Things  are  changing,  and 
while  its  good  for  latte-lovers,  it  changes  the  way 
we  walk — and  view — the  streets,  iji 


think 
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Late  one  night  in  December  1992,  RCMP 
drug  inspector  Claude  Savoie  sat  alone 
in  his  Montreal  office.  In  the  next  room 
a  group  of  his  colleagues  were  preparing 
to  interrogate  him  about  serious  allegations  of 
corruption.  An  investigative  journalist  working 
for  the  CBC's  The  Fifth  Estate  had  uncovered 
evidence  that  Savoie  had  taken  over  $200,000  in 
bribes  from  West  End  Gang  drug  kingpin  Alan 
Ross  in  exchange  for  inside  information.  The  ex- 
pository show  was  set  to  hit  national  airwaves — 
and  make  headlines — in  less  than  24  hours.  In 
one  last  attempt  to  escape  justice,  Savoie  reached 
to  his  hip,  drew  his  standard-issue  revolver,  and 
shot  himself  once  in  the  head.  He  died  instantly. 

Dan  Burke,  the  CBC  journalist  who  uncovered 
Savoie's  hypocritical  dealings,  would  have  his 
own  life  undone  by  drugs  two  years  later  But  un- 
like Savoie,  Burke  is  a  survivor  Rolling  with  the 
punches,  Burke's  own  fall  from  grace  saw  him 
land  on  the  streets  of  Toronto  where  he's  now 
known  as  one  of  the  top  independent  music  book- 
ers in  the  city.  Booking  and  promoting  live  shows 
for  The  Silver  Dollar  at  College  and  Spadina,  Burke 
has  become  something  of  a  living  legend.  Still 
struggling  with  addiction.  Burke  lives  an  unpre- 
dictable day-to-day  existence — his  name  having 
become  synonymous  with  crack-cocaine,  erratic 
behaviour,  and  street-level  hustling,  but  also  with 
indie  celebrity,  and  some  of  the  most  memorable 
rock  shows  Toronto  has  ever  seen. 

In  a  word,  Dan  Burke  is  an  anomaly.  Blessed 
with  moxie,  wit,  and  intellect.  Burke  has  the  skills 
and  musical  taste  to  be  a  big-time  booker.  At  the 
same  time,  his  absolutely  heroic  intake  of  drugs, 
transient  life-style,  and  subsequent  inability  to 
control  his  finances  virtually  guarantees  him  a 
life  of  marginalized  vagrancy.  Somehow,  every 
day,  Burke  manages  to  navigate  this  near-impos- 
sible tightrope  between  success  and  total  self-de- 
struction. He's  become  an  unlikely  yet  fascinating 
cultural  icon. 

"I'm  better  than  I  was,  but  I'm  not  where  1  want 
to  be,"  admits  Burke.  We're  chatting  in  a  run-down 
Internet  cafe  above  the  Burger  King  at  College  and 
Spadina.  It's  his  office,  and  he's  paying  to  use  it  by 
the  minute.  "I'm  just  trying  to  fucking  expand  my 
life,"  he  says.  But  for  Burke,  life  seems  to  be  one 
long  tiresome  hustle. 

Born  in  Montreal  in  1958,  Burke  had  ink  in  his 
blood.  His  father,  Tim  Burke,  is  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized sports  columnist  who  used  to  shoot  the 
shit  with  Mordecai  Richler  back  in  the  day.  The 
younger  Burke  landed  his  first  print  job  as  a  copy 
boy  at  the  Montreal  Gazette  on  his  seventeenth 
birthday.  Following  a  six-month  stint  at  the  Ed- 
monton Sun  in  his  late  teens,  Burke  enrolled  in  the 
journalism  program  at  Ryerson.  Just  one  year  shy 
of  earning  his  degree.  Burke  quit  school  to  take  on 
a  full-time  job  reporting  for  the  Toronto  Star's  east 
metro  bureau. 

His  career  in  journalism  began  to  skyrocket 
when  he  moved  back  to  Montreal  in  the  early  '80s 
to  write  for  a  city-wide  weekly  called  the  Sunday 
Express. 

"The  paper  was  shit,"  recalls  Burke,  "But  it  was 
a  good  job.  I  was  an  investigative  journalist  spe- 
cializing in  organized  crime."  His  work  was  pub- 
lished in  Saturday  Night  and  Maclean's.  An  article 
titled  "An  Uncommon  Criminal"  secured  him  an 
honourable  mention  from  the  National  Magazine 
Awards  in  1987. 

This  work  would  at  once  lead  him  to  the  biggest 
story  of  his  life,  and  the  method  of  his  own  undo- 
ing. 

By  the  middle  of  1991,  Burke  had  landed  a  job 
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as  a  researcher  for  the  CBC  news  program  The  Fifth  Estate.  He 
was  a  rising  star.  He  had  also  become  addicted  to  cracif  cocaine. 
"I  was  on  drugs  then  and  I  was  fuciced,"  admits  Burke,  but  it  was 
his  drug  connections  that  ultimately  led  him  to  Claude  Savoie's 
criminal  dealings  with  the  West  End  Gang — journalistic  gold. 

"1  found  out  about  it  from  one  of  the  drug  traffickers  I  knew," 
recalls  Burke.  "Savoie  was  corrupt.  He  was  taking  money  from 
one  of  the  biggest  drug  traffickers  in  Canada."  Burke  investigat- 
ed and  interviewed  Savoie  at  length,  all  the  while  preparing  to 
blow  the  lid  off  of  the  RCMP  inspector.  But  Savoie  beat  him  to 
the  punch,  "he  blew  his  fucking  brains  out  the  day  before  the 
fucking  show  aired." 

"For  all  1  know,  it  may  have  been  a  choice  his  colleagues  forced 
him  to  make  because  they  didn't  want  him  to  reveal  further  cor- 
ruption. I  don't  know.  All  1  know  is  that  I  didn't  feel  fucking  bad 
about  it." 

As  Burke's  journalistic  success  mounted,  so  did  his  drug  de- 
pendency. One  night  in  December  1994,  after  being  made  an 
associate  producer,  he  lost  it  completely. 

"I  just  left  work  one 


severance  payment  from  Shanghai,  even  that  didn't  last  long. 

"I'd  gotten  about  $2,300  of  a  $5,000  settlement  I  was  supposed 
to  get,"  he  remembers,  "and  I  spent  the  whole  fucking  thing  in 
about  four  days." 

Determined  to  build  on  his  reputation  as  a  solid  club  booker. 
Burke  set  his  sights  on  the  El  Mocambo — a  once-iconic  institu- 
tion of  Toronto  rock  music  that  had  fallen  into  decline  by  the  late 
1990s.  Burke  had  gotten  word  from  Love — who  had  moved  Blow 
Up  there  from  the  Shanghai — that  the  El  Mo  lacked  a  booker  for 
its  small  upstairs  room.  Burke,  once  again  in  the  depths  of  pov- 
erty, saw  a  glimmer  of  opportunity. 

"I  got  to  the  El  Mo  with  $60  in  my  pocket,  no  job,  and  no  home. 
Somehow  I  ended  up  booking  the  whole  club,  so  I  must  have 
done  something  right." 

True  to  form.  Burke  worked  the  upstairs  room  so  well  that  de- 
spite his  vices  he  was  eventually  trusted  with  booking  the  en- 
tire club.  Utilizing  his  journalistic  research  skills,  he  was  able  to 
learn  about  rising  bands  in  other  cities — ^The  White  Stripes  and 
the  Von  Bondies  being  two  prime  examples — and  book  them  to 
play  the  El  Mo  just  before  they  exploded  in  popularity. 
"As  bands  would  graduate  to  the  next  level,  I  would  graduate 
with  them.  1  was  big  back  then  at  the  El  Mo,  and  we 
all  grew  at  the  same  time." 

Burke's 


day  and  I 
never  looked  back." 

Burke  didn't  surface  until  landing  in  Toronto  in 
April  1997.  Alienated  from  journalistic  circles,  but  swearing  to 
stay  clean.  Burke  decided  to  enter  into  the  business  of  nightlife. 
With  a  few  partners  he  conceived,  renovated,  and  opened  a 
nightclub  called  Club  Shanghai  just  south  of  Dundas  on  Spadina, 
above  a  24-hour  Chinese  supermarket.  In  the  three  months  it 
took  to  ready  the  space  for  business  Burke  insists  he  was  tem- 
porarily clean. 

"I  built  Club  Shanghai  clean  for  three  months,  going  to  AA 
meetings — Fuck! — ^When  did  I  fall  off  the  wagon?  The  first  fuck- 
ing night!  Because  of  the  stress!  My  opening  show  was  a  failure 
and  half,  and  the  stress — fuck  man,  I  went  right  back  on  the 
pipe." 

Despite  it's  weak  opening — the  first  show  was  booked  on  Can- 
ada Day,  a  rookie  mistake  as  holidays  are  a  notoriously  bad  time 
to  promote  events  in  the  city — Club  Shanghai  became  a  hit,  at- 
tracting high-profile  acts  including  The  Brian  Jonestown  Massa- 
cre, Sloan,  The  Deadly  Snakes,  and  Davy  Love's  seminal  brit-pop 
dance  party  Blow  Up.  Even  after  his  relapse  into  hardcore  drug 
abuse.  Burke  earned  a  reputation  for  booking  strong  talent,  tire- 
lessly promoting  events,  and  ultimately  attracting  large  crowds. 
But  still  he  struggled. 

"There  were  times  at  Shanghai  when  1  went  to  great  depths, 
but  somehow  I  maintained." 

By  mid  1998  his  erratic  behaviour  had  him  on  the  outs  with  the 
Club's  owners.  While  Burke  was  able  to  secure  a  decent  buy-out/ 


booking  acumen  put 
the  El  Mo  squarely  back  on  the  map,  and 
helped  him  form  essential  relationships  with  some  top  tal- 
ent agencies. 

This  period  at  the  El  Mo  was  the  best  paying  job  Burke  had 
since  his  time  at  the  CBC.  In  fact,  he  had  enough  income  to  con- 
tribute thousands  of  dollars  towards  restoring  the  El  Mocambo's 
signature  neon  palm  marquee  to  working  condition,  something 
he  correctly  labels  a  "civic  duty." 

For  Burke,  things  were  pretty  much  as  good  as  they  were  go- 
ing to  get.  "1  had  a  $1,000  line  of  credit  with  the  club,  two  fucking 
floors  on  Fridays,  and  15  points  at  the  bar."  He  even  found  love. 

"It  was  the  summer  of  2001 — the  night  I  had  The  Frogs  in  from 
Milwaukee — it  was  a  Tuesday,  and  that  night  I  moved  in  with 
this  girl,  we  started  going  out  and  I  moved  immediately  in."  Un- 
fortunately, stability  seems  to  shun  Burke  at  every  turn. 

"We  were  living  together  when  I  got  news  of  the  eviction  from 
the  El  Mo,"  recalls  Burke  of  the  fateful  day  in  September  2001 
when  the  El  Mocambo  was  bought  out  from  under  him. 

"It  was  the  week  of  September  11,  and  we  were  given  45  days 
to  get  out.  My  business  associates  didn't  have  a  lease,  and  this 
made  it  easy  for  the  owner  of  the  building  to  sell  the  property." 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  new  owner.  Abbas  Jahangiri, 
planned  to  undo  all  of  Burke's  hard  work.  The  building,  he  said. 


would  be  transformed  into  a  dance  studio. 

"Of  all  the  places  he  had  to  pick  to  make  a  fucking  dance  stu- 
dio. He  didn't  care  at  all  about  rock  music  then,  not  until  1  got  all 
kinds  of  publicity  making  a  stand  against  him  in  opposition  to 
the  eviction.  It  got  so  much  publicity  that  it  made  him  realize  the 
value  in  rock  music.  We  were  hostile  enemies  for  a  while." 

Unfortunately  for  Burke,  the  universe  was  packing  a  one-two 
punch.  On  November  5,  the  morning  after  his  last  show  at  the  El 
Mocambo,  his  girlfriend  left  him.  He  was  devastated. 

"When  I  got  news  of  the  eviction  from  the  El  Mo,  1  was  living 
out  of  my  pocket.  1  had  a  lot  of  money  in  there — about  $18,000 — 
but  when  1  lost  the  club  and  then  lost  her  1  knew  I'd  lost  the  two 
things  1  loved  in  my  life.  I  just  deteriorated,  and  fuck  did  I  ever 
deteriorate." 

After  an  initial  hail-Mary  plan  to  relocate  the  El  Mocambo 
(name,  neon  sign,  and  all)  to  Ted's  Wrecking  Yard  fell  through 
due  to  building  code  violations.  Burke  hit  rock  bottom.  He  eased 
his  pain  the  only  way  he  knew  how:  by  taking  copious  amounts 
of  drugs. 

He  did  find  a  new  club  to  book.  The  Tequila  Lounge  (now  the 
Annex  Wreck  Room)  at  Bloor  and  Bathurst,  but  it  wasn't  the 
same. 

"Booking  Tequila  lasted  almost  a  year,  from  January  2002  to 
the  end  of  that  year,  but  they  were  ripping  me  off  on  my  bar 
points  and  all  this  shit.  It  was  another  fucking  disaster  and  a 
lot  of  fucking  shows  went  wrong,  and  I  lost 
a  lot  of  fucking  money 


so,  fuck,  my 

morale  went  way  down,  and  ~ 
my  money  also  went  way  down.  That  $18,000 1  had 
when  I  left  the  El  Mocambo,  it  was  all  gone  by  May  2002." 

It  wasn't  until  early  2003  that  Burke  landed  in  his  current 
home.  The  Silver  Dollar.  A  Blues  club  with  50  years  of  history. 
The  Silver  Dollar  took  a  chance  on  Burke's  taste  for  garage  and 
indie-rock. 

In  the  five  years  since,  Burke  has  re-built  his  stature  as  a  solid 
booker  bringing  in  acclaimed  international  acts  like  The  Zoo- 
bombs  from  Japan  and  Soundtrack  of  Our  Lives  from  Sweden, 
alongside  hot  Canadian  bands  like  King  Khan,  Cities  in  Dust, 
Death  From  Above  1979,  BBQ,  Handsome  Furs,  The  Disraelis, 
Anagram,  Katie  Stelmanis,  The  Old  Soul,  Germans,  and  more. 

He's  also  taken  an  interest  in  helping  younger  bands  develop, 
booking  them  on  reputation,  faith,  or  a  demo  alone,  and  offering 
them  honest  criticism  afterwards  (one  example:  "The  Diet  Pills. 
1  fucking  yelled  at  them  the  first  time  they  played  here,  they  were 
so  sloppy  and  uncaring  of  the  audience,  almost  disdainful  of  the 
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No,  you're  not  on  acid,  this  is 


by  ALEX  MOLOTKOW 
photos  by  ZACH  SLOOTSKY 


In  the  early  2000s,  Club  56  was  the  closest  thing  to  a  conventional  nightclub  within  the 
Kensington  Market  area.  Roughly  the  size  of  a  basement  apartment,  the  spot  was  dark 
and  disorienting,  loud  as  hell,  and  often  packed  to  capacity.  Club  56's  closure,  though  not 
surprising,  was  regrettable.  However,  certain  details  cannot  be  forgotten:  wading  through 
spilled  toilet  water  to  get  to  the  two-stall  bathroom  (only  to  find  it  out  of  order),  feeling  as 
though  you  had  been  stuffed  into  a  short-circuiting  fuse  box,  and  the  panic  attacks  induced  by 
remaining  inside  the  venue  for  more  than  10  minutes  at  a  time.  These,  and  similar  experiences 
elsewhere  in  the  city — breathing  in  the  Queenshead's  palpable  (and  inexorable)  vomit  stench, 
for  instance — are  not  good  for  a  416er's  morale.  No  matter  how  fond  we  are  of  our  dives,  the 
fantasy  of  a  "real"  nightclub  is  hard  to  resist. 

CiRCA,  New  York  club  magnate  Peter  Gatien's  first  Toronto  venture,  anticipates  the  city's 
jaded  attitude  towards  trash-heap  venues.  Hell,  a  room  with  air  circulation  might  have  sufficed, 
but  to  leave  it  at  that  would  have  been  a  profound  waste  of  four  floors  and  53,000  square  feet  of 
space.  "It's  more  like  Canada's  Wonderland  than  a  nightclub,"  a  friend  of  mine — who  is  used  to 
56-calibre  venues — told  me  after  attending  the  club's  opening  in  October.  "And  it's  really,  really 
big,"  she  added,  and  repeated.  Indeed,  CiRCA's  staff  seems  to  regard  the  "nightclub"  designa- 
tion as  offensive.  "I  always  say  this  is  a  club  for  people  who  hate  clubs,"  says  Trevor  Coleman, 
a  promoter  whose  spot  on  the  payroll  signifies  the  link  between  the  John  Street  behemoth  and 
the  dive  bar  crowd.  Coleman  helped  revitalize  The  Boat,  a  one-time  novelty  bar  that  has  since 
replaced  56  as  the  Market's  most  frequented  dance  venue.  Now  he  reports  directly  to  A.D/D., 
one  of  two  in-house  event  production  groups.  The  switch  from  alternative  space  to  big-budget 
complex  was  "liberating,"  he  says:  "You're  confident  that  the  show's  going  to  go  well  here,  and 
you  know  there's  going  to  be  an  audience  [  ..]  It  lets  you  concentrate  on  the  programming  and 


the  atmosphere,  and  not  concentrate  on  [whether]  the  PA  is  going  to  turn  on." 

If  not  for  CiRCA's  current  "Fetish"  theme — black  sculptures  of  men,  women,  and  animals  har- 
nessed in  bondage  gear.  Clockwork  Orange-inspired  mannequins  on  crutches — it  would  be  an 
ideal  site  for  a  child's  birthday  party.  Colourful  themes  are  typical  of  Gatien,  whose  former 
clubs  (Limelight,  Tunnel,  Palladium,  and  Club  USA)  were  rife  with  high-concept  gizmos  and  gad- 
gets. CiRCA  cost  $6.3  million  to  renovate,  and  that  buys  a  lot  of  strobe  lights.  The  aptly-named 
Washroom  Bar  is  conducive  to  social  mixing  (the  atmosphere,  needless  to  say,  is  disarming), 
and  Paul  Budnitz — whose  collectable  toys  are  "like  Beanie  Babies  for  hipsters,"  says  Coleman — 
designed  the  Kidrobot  Room,  a  sort  of  futuristic  nursery.  The  Mirror  Ballroom  is  aesthetically 
akin  to  the  Red  Room  on  Twin  Peaks  (with  better  acoustics,  of  course),  and  one  bar  features 
"Sensacell"  technology:  coloured  squares  which  light  up  as  you  run  your  hand  across  the  coun- 
ter. The  main  dance  floor  accommodates  1,000.  One  of  its  walls  is  emblazoned  with  a  giant 
painting  of  a  woman's  cleavage,  intended,  one  assumes,  to  make  Club  District  regulars  feel  at 
home.  At  night,  squeezing  through  the  crowd,  this  is  all  very  overwhelming.  On  a  guided  tour, 
workmen  in  street  clothes — exhausted  from  the  maintenance  work  necessitated  by  close  to 
3,000  excitable  guests — nap  on  expensive  couches. 

CiRCA's  look  is  largely  the  work  of  its  in-house  art  department,  which  is  headed  by  Kenny 
Baird,  an  accomplished  artist,  designer,  and  a  nightclub  pioneer.  Baird  worked  in  the  art  depart- 
ment at  New  York's  Area,  a  venue  which  set  the  gold  standard  for  creative  nightclubs  in  the  '80s; 
David  Hockney  (who  designed  an  indoor  swimming  pool  for  the  club),  Andy  Warhol,  Keith  Har- 
ing,  and  Jean-Michel  Basquiat  all  helped  out.  "It  was  a  home  for  creative  people  to  come  out  and 
sit  down  and  have  a  conversation  and  see  what  opportunities  opened  up,"  Baird  says.  "Some 
junkie  from  the  Lower  East  Side  who's  20  years  old,  who  is  going  to  be  super-famous  in  five 
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years,  talking  to  some  70-year-old  woman  from  Europe  who's 
some  countess.  I  mean,  great  opportunities.  Magic  time.  That 
doesn't  happen  anymore — everyone's  segregated,  everyone's 
in  their  own  little  scene,  and  we've  tried  to  get  that  mixed  up 
here."  At  CiRCA,  models  glue  nails  to  the  wall  and  dance  in 
straitjackets  behind  glass  panels  (it's  "more  money  than  serv- 
ing and  less  money  than  stripping,"  Coleman  says).  The  club's 
next  theme  will  be  "Carnival,"  based  on  a  "turn-of-the-century 
Italian  carnival,"  and  "very  interactive,"  Gatien  explains. 

It's  certainly  a  boost  to  the  civic  ego  to  have  Gatien  in  town. 
He  has  over  30  years  of  experience  in  the  nightclub  industry, 
and  he  is  very  good  at  what  he  does.  His  is  a  twisted  version 
of  the  Canadian-boy-makes-good  tale:  a  native  of  Cornwall, 
Gatien  lost  his  eye  in  a  hockey  accident  at  17.  The  insurance 
money  ($17,000)  allowed  him  to  purchase  his  first  nightclub, 
Aardvark  (Rush  played  the  opening).  In  1976,  Gatien  bought  a 
bankrupt  club  in  Florida,  and  it  became  the  first  of  a  five-city 
nightclub  franchise  called  Limelight.  In  1983,  the  third  Lime- 
light— housed  in  a  19th-century  Episcopal  Church — was  Ga- 
tien's  first  New  York  venture.  Andy  Warhol  hosted  the  inaugu- 
ral bash.  In  1992,  Gatien  opened  Palladium  (he  had  purchased 
the  venue  from  Steve  Rubell)  and,  with  help  from  Baird,  Club 
USA,  a  short-lived,  $8  million  venue  located  in  Times  Square, 
featuring  a  giant  tube  slide  and  a  room  designed  by  Thierry 
Mugler.  The  Tunnel,  which  opened  in  1993,  was  the  last  of  his 
NYC  projects. 

In  a  way,  Gatien  couldn't  find  an  easier  city  to  impress  than 
Toronto,  which  craves  New  York's  attention  desperately.  Ga- 
tien has  said  all  the  right  things,  taking  advantage  of  our  collec- 
tive self-esteem  issues  (we're  a  "sophisticated  population,"  he 
told  fab  Magazine).  But  he  didn't  choose  to  come  here.  Gatien 
has  battled  the  law  ever  since  then  mayor  Rudy  Giuliani  began 
his  crusade  against  NYC  nightlife  in  the  mid-'90s.  In  1996  (the 
same  year  that  Michael  Alig,  Limelight's  star  promoter,  mur- 
dered Angel  Melendez),  drug  charges  were  filed  against  him. 
Though  he  was  acquitted  in  1998,  tax-evasion  charges  sent 
him  to  Riker's  Island  and  left  him  owing  $1.88  million  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  2003,  these  charges  would  be  cited  as  grounds 
for  his  deportation.  By  that  time,  each  of  his  four  nightclubs 
was  long  gone.  Gatien  took  a  couple  years  off  after  landing  in 
Toronto,  then  partnered  with  John  Cheong  of  Hingson  Corp. 
to  invest  in  what  would  become  CiRCA  (the  giant  complex  had 
formerly  housed  the  extravagant  flops  Playdium  and  Lucid). 
CiRCA  went  through  two  years  of  false  starts  as  Cheong  and 
Gatien's  partnership  fell  apart,  neighbourhood  communities 
resisted,  and  the  Alcohol  and  Gaming  Commission  of  Ontario 
waffled  on  whether  or  not  to  grant  the  club  its  liquor  license. 
The  club  finally  opened  on  Oct.  4,  2007. 

Throughout  its  staggered  development  process,  CiRCA 
combed  the  city  for  talent.  A.D/D.'s  Eve  Fiorillo  and  Mario  Juki- 
ca  were  recruited  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  club  opened.  "We 
were  approached  by  [curator]  Jeff  Rogers,  who  had  been  to  a 
Club  Filth  event  that  was  really  crazy,"  Fiorillo  says,  referring 
to  an  event  series  that  A.D/D.  brought  over  from  Holland.  "We 
had  giant  penises  walking  around,  shooting  silly  string  every- 
where, and  giant  chickens  and  poodles  and  random  things. .  .he 
was  like,  'that  is  what  would  be  great  at  CiRCA,'  so  he  invited  us 
to  come  in."  A.D/D.  worked  autonomously  within  CiRCA's  pro- 
motion team  to  design  and  coordinate  Randomland,  the  club's 
Friday  night  event.  "The  idea  is  future  disco  from  outer  space," 
Fiorillo  says.  Randomland  is  responsible  for  drawing  interest- 
ing people  to  the  venue.  The  Saturday  night  crowd  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  CiRCA's  neighbouring  clubs.  "Lots 
of  different  subcultures  and  groups  come  together  on  the  Fri- 
day nights,"  says  Rory  Johnstone  (a.k.a.  Rory  Them  Finest),  a 
DJ  who  has  worked  with  A.D/D.  for  years.  "[It's]  a  testament  to 
A.D/D.  and  what  they've  been  able  to  do." 

CiRCA's  arts  mandate  is  respectable.  According  to  Ashley 
Maclntyre,  director  of  marketing  and  corporate  relations,  the 
club  is  discussing  a  non-profit  venture  in  support  of  school 
arts  programs  within  the  city,  and  looking  into  a  virtual  gal- 
lery to  sell  work  from  past  installations.  Subsidized  rentals  are 
provided  to  local  artists.  Its  Skyy  Cinema  Lounge  has  been  of- 
fered to  York/Sheridan  Design  free  of  charge  for  an  upcoming 
fundraiser.  Last  fall,  the  venue  hosted  and  sponsored  a  fashion 
show  for  Toronto  upstarts  Greta  Constantine.  "I've  done  about 
50  shows  [in  my  life],  and  that  was  one  of  the  most  amazing 
experiences  I've  had  in  the  fashion  field,"  says  Kirk  Pickers- 
gill,  one  half  of  the  design  duo.  "They  let  us  have  whatever  we 
wanted,  they  were  open  to  everything,  and  you  rarely  get  that." 
The  label  will  present  their  Fall/Winter  collection  at  CiRCA 
next  month.  "We're  really  accommodating,"  Gatien  says.  "So  if 
there's  something  that  makes  sense,  and  the  people  behind  it 
are  passionate  about  their  cause,  we'll  definitely  haul  it  in  any 
way  we  can." 

Still,  the  club  can't  help  but  stagger  under  its  own  weight. 
2,800  is  a  huge  capacity,  overhead  costs  are  considerable, 
and  the  fourth  floor  is  still  under  construction.  CiRCA  has 
no  choice  but  to  pander:  there  are  more  boring  straight  guys 
than  interesting  gay  ones,  and  more  belligerent  drunks  than 
inspired  conversationalists  with  whom  to  discuss  the  installa- 
tions. Staff  members  say  that  Gatien  is  steadfast  in  his  support 
for  their  ideas,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  capital  to  operate  a  super- 
club.  "Peter's  never  vetoed  any  ideas  here  at  all,"  says  Baird. 
"It's  just  that's  where  the  money  is — in  volume — and  3,000 
people  is  the  guarantee. "  Baird — whose  desk  is  five  feet  away 
from  an  active  construction  site — is  anxious  to  see  the  place 
finished.  "You  caught  me  on  a  bad  day,  that's  all.  Come  back  in 
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Toronto  s  a  tough  city  to  make  your  mark  on.  But 
with  hard  work  ana  a  vision,  anything  is  possible — 
especially  in  the  arts.  Without  further  ado,  heres  The 
Varsity's  list  of  the  top  25  Torontopians  25  or  under 
Why  aren't  you  number  one? 


Adam  Chaleff-Freudenthaler 
BOARD  MEMBER.  AGE  23. 
WHY  HE'S  RAD  Adam  sits  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  Toronto  Public  Library,  the  Youth 
Action  Network,  and  Wychwood  Open  Door, 
a  drop-in  centre  for  the  homeless  and  socially 
isolated.  fHe  writes  a  local  politics  column  for 
Spacing.ca.  DID  YOU  KNOW?  His  first  job 
was  at  a  bowling  alley.  He  was  a  pin  chaser 
and  it  was  dangerous! 


Desmond  Cole 
CITY  COUNCILLOR.  AGE  25. 
WHY  HE'S  RAD  In  2006,  Desmond  won  fa  his 
division  in  the  City  Idol  competition.  As  councilla  for 
Ward  20,  he's  a  committed  public  servant,  worthing 
/#i  the  Taonto  Coalition  fa  Active  Transportation, 
and  such  oganizations  as  Youthlink  Inner  City, 
United  V\^,  and  the  2006  International  AIDS 
Confefence,  as  wen  as  chairing  FVoject  Youthtube, 
a  youth  agency  that  encourages  political  discussion 
among  young  people.  DID  YOU  KNOW?  People 
thinks  he's  from  Jamaica,  but.  Desmond  was  borr 
n  Red  Deer,  Alberta. 


Aiison  Kobayashi 

FILMMAKER.  AGE  23. 
WHY  SHE'S  RAD  Though  still  a  student 
at  UTM  and  Sheridan  (Art  and  Art  History), 
Alison  has  shown  her  award-winning  video 
work  extensively  both  here  in  Toronto — at 
galleries  like  Lennox  and  Justina  M,  Barnicke, 
and  with  Toronto  video  exhibition  group 
Pleasure  Dome — as  well  as  farther  abroad,  in 
Vancouver,  Hong  Kong,  and  Washington,  DC. 
DID  YOU  KNOW?  "I  lied  about  being  sick  for 
school  for  a  year  so  I  could  hand  stuff  in  late!" 
Ever  the  artist,  Alison  signed  the  notes  on  the 
fake  doctor  stationary  she  also  made.  She 
even  practiced  messy  doctor  handwriting. 


Photographed  at 
the  Bloor  Cinema 
by  Istoica.  Fashion 
sfylinjj  by  the 
FreecBm  Clothing 
Collective. 


David  Topping 
ONLINE  EDITOR.  AGE  20. 
WHY  HE'S  RAD  David  keeps  hip 
Torontonians  in  the  know  on  a  daily  basis 
as  the  editor-in-chief  of  Torontoist.com.  He 
spent  the  summer  of  2006  photographing 
each  of  Toronto's  69  TTC  subway  stations, 
available  for  your  viewing  pleasure  on 
subway  platform  TV  screens  across  the  city 
DID  YOU  KNOW?  David's  middle  name 
is  "Swerling"  (his  mother's  maiden  name), 
which  means  his  full  name  is  David  Swerling 
Topping. 


Amanda  Rataj 
PUBLIC  SPACE  ARTIST.  AGE  21. 
WHY  SHE'S  RAD  Amanda  is  the  coordinator 
for  the  Toronto  Public  Space  Committee's  Art 
Attack,  a  group  that  covers  up  advertising  in 
public  spaces  with  large  pieces  of  blank  paper 
for  drawing  on  (because  they  tape  these  up, 
it's  not  considered  illegal).  DID  YOU  KNOW? 
Amanda  is  a  professional  paper  maker. 


David  Waldman 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  AGE  24. 
WHY  HE'S  RAD  The  concert  photos  on 
David's  photo-blog  Former  Transformer  come)/ 
a  clarity  and  kinetic  energy  the  envy  of  veteran 
pros  all  over  Toronto.  Also  the  art  director  for 
Gasoline  Magazine,  David  is  resume  includes 
over  300  bands,  and  numerous  covers  for  EYE 
Weel<ly.  His  career  highlight  so  far?  Getting  to 
shoot  Sonic  Youth.  DID  YOU  KNOW?  "I  was 
almost  in  a  Kraft  Dinner  commercial  when  I  was 
six,  I  didn't  get  the  callback." 
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Frank  Cox-O'Connell 
ACTOR/PLAYWRIGHT.  AGE  23. 

WHY  HE'S  RAD  Frank's  performance  in  Michael  Healey's  The  Drawer  Boy  received  rave  reviews, 
his  Nor  the  Cavaliers  Who  Came  With  Us  was  part  of  the  2006  Summerworks  festival,  and  he 
currently  works  with  Jacob  Zimmer's  Small  Wooden  Shoe  experimental  theatre  company,  where  he 
performs  "Postmodern  Science  Lectures."  Entertaining  and  educational  I  DID  YOU  KNOW?  Frank 
plays  bongos  in  Toronto's  Boys  Who  Say  No  with  list-maker  Luke  Correia-Damude. 


Eric  Warner 

CONCERT  PROMOTER,  MUSICIAN. 
AGE  24.  WHY  HE'S  RAD  While  underage, 
Enc  booked  killer  shows  for  touring  acts  like 
Q  and  Not  U,  founded  indie-friendly  Over 
The  Top  Fest,  and  worked  two-year  stint 
as  A&R  for\/2  Records,  personally  signing 
local  pop  darlings  The  Meligrove  Band.  Now 
he  spearheads  Canadian  music  initiatives 
for  Myspace.  Oh  yeah,  also:  his  bands 
Viking  Club  and  Dollarama,  and  record  label 
We  Are  Busy  Bodies.  DID  YOU  KNOW? 
Dollarama.  played  entirely  on  instruments " 
from  dollar  stores,  got  a  cease-and-desist 
from  the  retail  chain  of  the  same  name. 


> 


Emma  Lawson 
AUTHOR/EDITOR.  AGE  22 
WHY  SHE'S  RAD  Former  editor  of  Kiss 
Machine,  and  associate  editor  at  Tightrope 
Books,  Emma  is  currently  working  on  a  novel, 
which  she  says  is  an  epistolary  coming-of-age 
story.  DID  YOU  KNOW?  In  high  school  she 
won  a  climbing  competition  at  a  local  gym, 
but  the  other  contestant  was  only  13  (she  was 
about  18). 


< 


Luke  Correia-Damude 
CURATOR.  AGE  23 
WHY  HE'S  RAD  Luke  is  a  co-founder  of 
Whippersnapper  Gallery,  a  not-for-profit 
organization  designed  to  nurture  young 
artistic  talent.  Originally  begun  in  second 
year  as  part  of  an  art-installation  project,  the 
gallery  has  now  been  around  for  four  years, 
DID  YOU  KNOW?  Luke,  who  likes  to  cook, 
was  once  on  Superstar  Chef  Challenge,  a 
reality  TV  show  on  the  Food  Netv«5r1<.  He  got 
eliminated  pretty  quickly — nobody  told  him 
he  would  be  competing  against  a  bunch  of 
executive  chefs. 


Freedom  Clothing  Collective 
FASHION  DESIGNERS.  AGE  22  TO  25. 
WHY  THEY'RE  RAD  FCC  supports  local 
designers,  and  recycles  gently-used  vintage 
fabrics  into  new  creations.  Their  passion  for 
ethical  labour  practices,  strong  community 
relationships,  and  environmentally-sustainable 
work  developed  into  a  fully-fledged  boutique 
at  939  Bloor  (just  west  of  Ossington)  when 
founding  members  Ester  Parry  and  Jennnifer 
Young  took  a  Ryerson  fashion  school  project 
to  the  next  level  with  a  summer  grant  from 
the  city.  The  young  business  owners  also 
have  time  for  play,  hosting  art  shows  and 
dance  parties,  including  one  for  Montreal 
poster  artist  Jack  Dylan.  DID  YOU  KNOW? 
It's  called  "Freedom"  because  they  believe 
in  freedom  of  expression  and  responsible 
consumption,  Mass  consumerism  is  just 
another  term  for  slavery 
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Lauren  Schreiber 
CONCERT  PROMOTER.  AGE  23. 

WHY  SHE'S  RAD  Lauren  recalls  being  underage,  carded,  and  tossed  out  t3y  grumpy 
bouncers.  Her  ALL  CAPS  concert  senes  are  an  all-ages  showcase  for  great  indie  music 
from  home  and  abroad.  DID  YOU  KNOW?  She  also  sings  and  plays  flute  for  Entire  Cities. 


Johnnie  Walker 

PLAYWRIGHT.  AGE  22. 
WHY  HE'S  RAD  Founda  of  the  Nobody's 
Busiriess  ttTeatre  company  hs  Muhammad  of 
/orf<vrfe  got  rave  re^«As  as  part  of  last  gear's 
Summerwofte  festival.  The  U  of  T  grad  is  worl<ing 
on  his  13th  play,  The  Case  of  the  Ftefogi  f^hcess, 
the  second  installment  of  the  noiresque  Johnnie  and 
Morgan  Mystery  series.  DID  YOU  KNOW?  TTie 
Walker  family  pancake  recipe  includes  a  quarter-cup 
of  oatmeal  in  the  batter— it  makes  them  fluffier. 


istoica  (Chris  Aitorf  and  Jessica  Hayes) 
PHOTOGRAPHERS.  AGE  BOTH  22. 
WHY  THEY'RE  RAD  Portrait  photographers 
and  award-winning  photobloggers,  Istoica  have 
gained  a  reputation  as  two  of  Toronto's  finest 
artists  in  their  medium.  (So  says  Toronto  Life 
anyway.)  DID  YOU  KNOW?  U  of  T  film  students 
and  co-coordinators  of  the  Whippersnapper 
Gallery,  Chris  and  Jessica  live,  work,  and  ride 
matching  bicycles  together 


Newmindspace  (Kevin  Bracken 
and  Lori  Kufner) 
PUBLIC  PARTY  PLANNERS.  AGE  21. 
WHY  THEY'RE  RAD  Kevin  and  Lori  work 
to  reclaim  public  space  by  organizing  free 
events  for  the  city,  ranging  from  impromptu 
capture  the  flag  games  in  the  Financial 
Districts  to  blowing  bubbles  outside  of 
Queen's  Park.  They  also  go  to  U  of  T,  DID 
YOU  KNOW?  You  may  have  seen  their 
Nuit  Blanche  exhibit.  String  of  Diamonds,  on 
Trinity  College  Field.  Their  upcoming  event. 
Queen  of  Hearts,  is  designed  to  decorate 
the  Queen  West  sidewalk  with  thousands  of 
pink  chalk  hearts. 


"V 


MAN  OF  MANY  TALENTS.  AGE  25. 
WHY  HE'S  RAD  We  couldn't  give  you  just 
one  medium  in  which  Jon  is  awesome.  He 
started  the  annual  Still  Camera  Video  Festival 
and  worked  as  a  production  assistant  on 
the  NFB-supported  (and  Oscar  nominated!) 
Madame  Toutliputli.  which  also  won  for  best 
short  at  Cannes.  He's  a  regular  at  Laugh 
Sabbath,  organizes  the  monthly  reading 
series,  No  Face  No  Problem  (he's  the 
editor  of  its  zine,  as  well),  and  the  seasonal 
Abandoned  Nunnery  performances.  With 
Amy  Lam  he  founded  the  conceptual  art 
group  Life  of  a  Craphead.  He's  the  front  man 
of  Rozasia,  which  currently  has  a  record 
on  K  Records.  Even  CBC  loves  him — he's 
employed  for  four  months  of  the  year  on  kids 
show  Mr  Meaty  as  a  puppeteer  DID  YOU 
KNOW?  Jon  is  an  undefeated  table  hockey 
■Champion  (at  least  amongst  his  housemates) 
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Seneca 


YOUR  CA 
4N  ONE 


SENECA  CHANGES YOU. 


Earn  a  career-focused  GRADUATE  CERTIFICATE  or  ACCELERATED  DIPLOMA  from  Seneca  in  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS. 
Most  programs  open  to  applicants  with  a  diploma  or  a  degree  in  any  discipline.  Programs  include: 


ACCOUNTING 
AND  FINANCE 

•  Professional  Accounting 
Practice  (PRA);  Levels  1  to  3 
CGA  exemptions 

•  Accounting  and  Information 
Tecfinology  (AIT):  Level  4 
CGA  exemptions 


MARKETING  AND 
E-BUSINESS 

•  Marketing  Management 
(MKM) 

•  Brand  Management  (BMK) 

•  Interactive  Marketing  (IMK) 

•  Business  Intelligence  (BIT) 


FASHION  AND 
MERCHANDISING 

•  Costume  .Studies-Film  and 
Television  Production  (CUS) 

'  Event  Management-Event 
and  Exhibit  Design  (EVT) 

'  Spa  Management  (SPA) 


APPLY  NOW. 

START  YOUR  CAREER  PATH  SEPTEMBER  2008. 

www.senecac.on.ca/cms/program/index.isp 
416.491.5050  x2648 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

'  Financial  Services 
Compliance  Administration 
(FCA) 

'  Financial  Services 

Underwriting  (FSU) 
'  financial  Services 

Practitioner  (FSP) 

'  Fraud  Examination  and 
Forensic  Accounting  (FCA) 

■  Real  Property  Administration 
(RPAA)' 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 

'  Human  Resources 

Management  (HRM) 
•  International  Business 

Management  (IDS) 
■  Global  Logistics  and  Supply 

Chain  Management  (SCM) 


LEGAL  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

•  Legal  and  Corporate 
Administration  (LCA) 

•  Court  and  Tribunal 
Administration  (CTAT)" 

•  Court  and  Tribunal  Agent 
(CHTA)- 

•  Law  Clerk  (LCKA)" 


'Accelerated  diploma 
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by  Shoshana  Wasser 


So  your  parents  want  you  to  Lecome  a  doctor,  tut 
secretly  you're  a  tlossomin^  Degas.  Wken  you  applied 
for  your  Backelor  of  Arts,  you  were  koping  it  migkt 
involve  a  course  or  two  in  pkoto  collage.  And  at  one 
point,  you've  considered  kiu-ning  all  your  calcvJus  textkooks  and 
transferring  to  OCAD. 

For  tke  U  of  T  student  deprived  of  visual  arts,  spare 
yoiurself  tkat  drastic  journey  down  to  Dundas  and  McCaxJ. 
Mere  minutes  from  tke  kot  dog  carts  and  krutakst  kuildings  of 
central  campus  awaits  a  veritakle  fortress. 

Tke  exterior  alone  is  intriguing,  yet  most  U  of  T  students 
kave  never  set  foot  inside.  So,  to  all  tke  iminitiated:  welcome  to 
tke  mystical,  overlooked  world  of  One  Spadina  Crescent. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Amelia  Earliart  UHjrUed  at  One  SpaJina! 

Located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  St.  George  campus,  Spadina  Circle  barely  man- 
ages to  make  it  onto  the  official  U  of  T  map,  along  with  the  handful  of  university  buildings 
to  the  west.  Yet  the  edifice  is  on  neither  the  east  nor  west  side  of  the  avenue:  as  a  poster 
in  the  building  attests,  the  castle  is  so  impressive  that  it  "splits  Spadina  in  two." 

Built  on  one  of  the  few  circular  plots  in  the  city,  it's  hard  to  miss  One  Spadina's 
gargoyles,  turrets,  and  115-foot  tower.  These  original  elements  date  back  to  1875  with 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  Knox  College.  Ten  years  later,  Knox  amalgamated 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  though  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  One  Spadina  felt 
hopelessly  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  campus.  At  the  time,  U  of  T  barely  extended  to 
the  west  past  King's  College  Circle. 

In  1914,  Knox  College  moved  to  its  present  location  on  St.  George  Street.  During  the 
First  World  War,  One  Spadina  Crescent  became  a  military  hospital,  and  in  1917,  its 
wounded  soldiers  caught  the  attention  of  Amelia  Earhart.  In  Toronto  to  visit  her  sister, 
Earhart  worked  here  as  a  nurse's  aide  until  she  contracted  influenza.  While  recovering 
in  Massachusetts,  she  took  up  banjo-playing  and  mechanics — proving  that  exiting  One 
Spadina  results  in  an  immediate  loss  of  artistic  cred. 

In  1944,  the  university  repurchased  One  Spadina  to  house  the  booming  insulin 
production  of  the  Connaught  Laboratories.  In  the  mid-1950s,  U  of  T's  Department  of 
Ophthalmology  began  to  take  over  the  labs.  Composites  from  the  graduating  class- 


es still  hang  along  the  hallways  on  the  first 
floor,  juxtaposed  brilliantly  with  riveting 
photo  collage  projects. 

In  its  current  incarnation.  One  Spadina  is 
slowly  becoming  the  centre  for  U  of  T's  Fine 
Art  department.  While  the  Visual  Studies 
program  is  already  well  established.  History 
of  Art  is  on  themove  from  Sid  Smith.  For  now, 
the  building  is  peppered  with  boggling  facili- 
ties such  as  the  Arctic  Anthropology  Lab,  an 
office  for  Hungarian  Studies,  and  the  Ontario 
division  of  the  Eye  Bank  of  Canada.  This 
quirky  tenant  provides  the  name  for  Eyeball, 
the  annual  Visual  Studies  undergraduate  art 
show.  Moreover,  shady  cab  drivers  have  been 
reported  entering  the  Eye  Bank,  purportedly 
bringing  donations.  Could  art  students  pos- 
sibly ask  for  a  better  neighbour? 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

U  of  T  offers  visual  art  classes! 

As  an  art  school,  U  of  T's  Department  of 
Visual  Studies  is  less  well-known  than  OCAD. 
According  to  Sheila  Hewlett,  a  third-year  stu- 
dent and  president  of  the  Fine  Arts  Student 
Union  (FASU),  Visual  Studies  holds  a  differ- 
ent focus  from  the  traditional  art  school. 
"Our  work  is  more  idea-based  and  conceptu- 
al," explains  Hewlett.  One  can  easily  combine 
a  Visual  Studies  major  with  other  programs 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Evidently, 
the  philosophies  of  integrated  studies  influ- 
ence one  another. 

At  One  Spadina,  artistic  culture  exists  in 
the  hallways  and  on  students'  easels.  Years 
of  additions  have  left  the  building  with  in- 
numerable secret  passageways,  hidden 
staircases,  and  empty  spaces  screaming 
for  installations.  VIS  student  Cecilia  Tiburzi 
loves  the  "Seesaw  Relationships"  project 
super-glued  to  the  wall  next  to  Room  330. 
Hewlett's  favourite  piece  resides  outside 
of  One  Spadina;  looking  out  the  third-floor 
windows,  there's  a  fully  clothed  papier-ma- 
che person  lying  in  a  shallow  pit.  When  it 
rains,  the  water  rises  and  the  doll  floats  ee- 
rily along  the  surface. 


The  Visual  Studies  faculty  are  also  fans 
of  the  wild  exhibitions  at  One  Spadina.  VIS 
professor  and  associate  chair  Lisa  Steele 
vividly  recalls  a  particular  installation 
from  a  few  years  back:  "I  pushed  the  button 
for  the  elevator"  she  recounts,  "but  when 
I  tried  to  go  inside,  it  was  completely  cov- 
ered in  sod!  I  was  then  told  to  look  outside, 
and  the  same  student  had  coated  his  car  in 
sod  as  well." 

DID  YOIT  KNOW? 

Anu  U  of  T  student  can  get  rnvtJveJ 
with  Fine  Arts! 

So,  how  can  Zoology  and  Commerce  stu- 
dents get  involved  in  this  crazy  community? 
First,  grab  those  sketchbooks  and  char- 
coals— FASU  hosts  free  life-drawing  sessions 
every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  from  8  to  10 
p.m.  for  all  T-Card  holders.  If  you're  seeking 
more  fame  and  recognition,  FASU  also  facili- 
tates The  EEL,  a  student-run  exhibition  space 
at  One  Spadina.  All  VIS  students  and  "the 
greater  community"  can  use  the  gallery  for 
one-  to  two-week  exhibitions,  with  available 
resources  for  advertising  and  opening-night 
parties.  Currently  running  is  "The  Poster 
Show,"  featuring  student-designed  interpre- 
tations of  imagery  in  the  public  realm. 

Of  course,  trying  to  break  into  the  artsy 
crowd  can  be  intimidating.  To  encourage 
newcomers,  FASU  offers  free  tea  and  cookies 
at  the  UC  Art  Centre  Lounge  every  Friday  at  2 
p.m.  The  organic  goodies  are  rumoured  to  be 
even  better  than  the  fare  at  UC's  Union. 

As  One  Spadina  Crescent  enters  its  133rd 
year  as  a  Toronto  landmark,  the  castle  has 
been  granted  some  long-overdue  renova- 
tions, including  an  Art  History  library,  more 
exhibition  space  for  students,  and  a  new 
lobby.  Also  proposed  is  an  innovative  entry- 
way  into  the  campus  built  on  the  circle.  Will 
One  Spadina  become  U  of  T's  most  impres- 
sive gateway?  Given  the  illustrious  history 
and  current  charms,  it's  about  time  that  this 
fortress  got  some  more  attention. 


PHOTO  DAN  EPSTEIN 
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Straddle-jumps  over  TTO-'s 
jnost  elastic  lecture  series 


BY  NAOMI  SKWARNA 
PHOTOS  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


apper  fellow 
3  Becky 
'ison's  hand- 
;  -je  buttons. 


Tell  someone,  anyone,  your  roommate  even,  that  you're  going  to  Trampoline  Hall  next 
Monday,  and  you'll  either  be  met  with  an  excited,  "Oh  man,  are  they  sold  out'.'"  or  a 
curious  look  and  vocalization.  Trampoline  Hall  is  not  a  springy  launching  pad  for  human 
projectiles  per  se — it's  a  little  more  metaphysical  than  that.  Structured  around  three  short 
lectures,  each  delivered  iDy  a  person  who  possesses  no  particular  expertise  about  the  selected 
subject.  Host  and  co-creator  Misha  Glouberman  clarifies  the  intentions  of  the  event:  "One  of 
the  reasons  why  we  don't  want  people  talking  about  their  particular  areas  of  expertise  is  that 
it's  a  theatre  experience,  a  reality-based  theatre  experience.  It's  about  real  people  responding 
to  the  situation,  and  also  seeing  how  an  audience  responds  to  it.  It's  more  about  the  people 
involved  than  it  is  about  the  ideas,  although  the  ideas  are  often — y'know — great." 

Where  did  the  idea  originate,  and  who  kick-started  the  project?  "It  was  really  Sheila's  project," 
explains  the  alluringly  scruffy  Misha.  master  of  ceremonies  since  Trampoline  Hall's  inception 
back  in  2003  with  Toronto  writer  and  TH  inventor  Sheila  Heti.  Globe  music  critic  and  friendly 
bouncer  Carl  Wilson  has  hand-picked  the  soundtrack  tonight-always  a  local  favourite,  this  time 
it's  Claire  Jenkins. 

Located  up  the  stairs  of  College  Street  hipster  dive  Sneaky  Dee's,  l.SO  people  can  fit,  tickets 
usually  sell  out  within  hours  of  going  on  sale  the  Thursday  prior  to  the  Monday  performance. 
After  bouncing  around  a  few  different  locations,  the  cast  and  crew  have  found  a  permanent 
home  in  Sneaky  Dee's  grungy  hall. 

Shuffling  up  the  dim  stairwell  to  flash  the  one-of-a-kind  ticket  at  the  smiling  door-folk  (in  the 
past,  custom  bricks  designed  by  curator  Alex  Snukal  were  a  formidable  challenge),  attendees 
are  met  with  whatever  surrealist  set  has  been  constructed  on  the  small  stage.The  set  is  always 
designed  by  Toronto  artist  Leah  Walker,  and  today  it's  fashioned  out  of  a  spray  of  umbrellas, 
suspended  upside-down  with  streamers  falling  to  the  floor.  They  are  jellyfish,  and  I  can't  think 
of  a  more  apt  image — an  urban  aquarium,  half  found-object  and  half  ingenuity.  Part  of  what 
makes  this  monthly  event  such  a  good  time  is  the  childlike  ritualism  of  it.  It's  innocent,  but 
canny.  People  can  booze  up  a  storm  while  listening  to  a  neurotic  Zack  Braff  look-alike  lecture 
about  something  as  pure  as  the  fictional  country  he  invented  as  a  child.  There's  something 
alchemical  about  this  mixture  of  curiosity,  good  will,  and  general  unpredictability~a  layered 
experience  that  really  needs  to  be  felt. 

Nevertheless,  a  taste.  On  Monday,  ,lan.  14.  The  Varsity  very  obviously  infiltrated  Tramp  Hall 
to  try  and  capture  a  fragment  of  how  it  goes  down.  The  host  was  the  aforementioned  Misha 
Glouberman.  who  gave  his  usual  explanatory  prelude:  "I'm  just  going  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
how  the  show  works  so  that  when  the  show  happens,  you  won't  be  startled."  Stuttering,  he 
adds,  "It's  easy-time  for  you.  They  talk,  you  just  relax,  and  the  information  will  be  transferred 


n/Bni-Tramp  runefne 


2001  Novelist  Sheila  He« 
dreams  up  the  idea  of  a 
lecture-based  peiformance 
series  where  rx)  one  is 
qualified 


2002  The  first  (and  last) 
What  Is  Beauty  pageapii 
where  ladies  and  gents  take 
the  stage  to  reflect  upon 
the  topic 


Landmark  lecture  at  the  just-       2004  Tears  and  beers  flow  at       2005  Sleep-themed  night     2007  Toronto  Public  Space 


renovated  Gladstone  Hotel  features 
Jane  Jacobs  and  Mayoral  candidate 
David  Miller  discussing  the  future  of 
Toronto.  Heti  also  organizes  a  10-city 
U.S.  tour  featuring  speakers  like  This 
American  Ofe  contributor  Starlee  Kine 


Heti's  last  show.  Guest  curators 
take  over.  Lectures  are  on  fantasy 
sports  leagues,  revolutionary 
e-mail  poetry,  and  floods 


features  interviews  with  an     Committee  co-ordinalor  Dave 


insomniac,  a  narcoleptic, 
and  a  sleepwalker,  as  well 
as  real  sleeping  humans! 


Meslin  curates  a  night  featuring 
speakers  with  intellectual 
impairments.  Sources  call  it  the 
most  disastrous  Trampoline  Hall 


Present  The  series  continues  to  push  the 
envelope,  experimenting  with  locales  like 
Historic  Fort  York,  as  well  as  documenting 
the  lectures  in  the  form  of  a  graphic  novel. 
Only  time  will  tell  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  Trampoline  Hall,  but  it's  sure  to  be 
unpredictable 
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from  their  heads  to  yours,  urn... through  a  process." 

Glouberman's  articulate/uncomfortable-guy  routine  striites  a  chord  with  audiences.  On  each 
occasion,  he  gets  loads  of  laughter  during  this  introduction.  "After  each  lecture  is  over,  we 
have  a  question  and  answer  period.  We  want  your  questions — they  are  critical  to  the  question 
and  answer  period."  This  intro  does  more  than  inform,  it  effectively  focuses  the  audience  and 
establishes  a  particular  tone,  one  of  relaxed  attentiveness.  He  wants  our  questions,  he  assures 
us  of  this — but  they  better  be  good.  Before  ceding  the  jellyfish-festooned  stage,  Misha  reminds 
us  that  there  will  be  a  break  between  each  lecture,  followed  by  a  break  that  goes  on  forever 
during  which  we  can  do  whatever  we  want.  But  what  if  we  want  to  stay  here? 

A  burst  of  applause  follows  speaker  Oliver  Husain  to  the  microphone.  His  lecture  on  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893  features  an  imaginary  slide  show  and  a  funny  description  of 
Canada's  contribution — a  22,000  lb.  block  of  Cheddar  (sharpness  unknown).  The  second  lecture 
is  delivered  by  U  of  T  student  Bonny  Poon,  who  provides  secondary  sources  for  her  conceptual 
lecture  entitled  "Doing  It  To  Death,"  a  faintly  confused  exploration  of  Pilgrims,  ambition, 
and  slackerdom.  Lastly,  and  most  poignant,  is  Gerry  Campbell's  confessional  lecture  on  the 
Imposter  Syndrome.  This  final  address  is  unlike  any  I've  ever  seen  at  Trampoline  Hall.  Despite 
the  positive  vibes  that  circulate  during  the  night,  there's  often  at  least  one  cynical  wit  (usually 
Blocks  Recording  founder/affable  sound-guy  Steve  Kado)  who  stages  intellectual  opposition  to 

'TRAMPOUNE'- 


Clockwise  from  top  right  Bonny  Poon  talks  about  doin'  it  to  death,  lecturer  Gerry  Campbell  flashes  his  tat,  Oliver  Husain  clicks  through  his  imaginary 
slide  show.  Music  critic  and  doorman  Carl  Wilson  has  a  laugh,  technician  Steve  Kado  mans  the  booth,  MC  Misha  Glouberman  warms  up  the  crowd 
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bf  WILL  SLOAN 


If  there  is  a  heaven  for  Canadian  film,  Atom  Egoyan  is  surely  eli- 
gible for  sainthood.  Since  his  first  short  in  1979,  Egoyan  has  gone 
on  to  write  and  direct  some  of  the  most  acclaimed  movies  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  cinema,  including  The  Sweet  Hereafter,  Feli- 
cia's Journey,  Exotica,  Calendar,  and  Ararat.  (His  next  film.  Adoration, 
is  currently  in  post-production  for  a  2008  release.)  In  recent  years, 
Egoyan  has  become  involved  in  a  variety  of  other  art  fields  as  well, 
directing  for  the  Canadian  Opera  Company  and  creating  acclaimed 
art  installations. 

Egoyan  is  also  in  his  second  year  of  a  planned  three-year  stint 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Transgressions:  An  Approach 
to  Interdisciplinary  Practice,  is  an  undergraduate  course  comprised 
of  12  students  from  four  art  disciplines  (music,  cinema,  visual  arts, 
drama).  On  a  chilly  January  afternoon,  he  agreed  to  discuss  his 
course,  the  Ccmadian  film  industry,  and  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
digital  media. 

The  Vaisity:  This  is  your  second  year  teaching  atUofT.  How  did  this 
job  originally  come  about? 

Atom  Egoyan:  Well,  it  came  about  when  [University  College  dra- 
ma director]  Pia  Kleber  approached  me  because  I  was  giving  a 
lecture  on  campus  a  few  years  ago  about  Samuel  Beckett's  work. 
She  saw  how  engaged  1  was  and  how  much  I  enjoyed  communi- 
cating these  ideas,  and  she  was  familiar  with  the  work  I'd 
been  doing  with  the  COC  and  opera.  I  think  what  a  lot 
of  people  don't  realize  is  that  I'm  as  involved  lately  with 
these  other  art  forms  as  I  am  in  film.  1  was  really  excited 
about  making  connections,  and  she  got  excited  about 
the  idea  of  bringing  that  curiosity  to  U  of  T,  selecting  stu- 
dents from  different  disciplines,  and  making  those  type 
of  connectionsm  which  I  think  were  really  a  huge  part  of 
when  I  was  coming  here  in  my  early  twenties. 1  came  here 
to  study  one  thing  and  I  ended  up  graduating  wanting  to 
do  something  else,  and  it  was  a  result  of  my  contact  to 
campus  theatre  and  the  Hart  House  Film  Board,  and  1 
was  studying  music  as  well. 

[University]  is  a  really  amazing  time  in  one's  life,  and  any 
way  to  facilitate  those  processes  was  interesting  to  me. 
It's  a  really  focused  group  of  12  students  from  four  differ- 
ent disciplines.  There's  three  music  students,  three  visual 
arts  students,  three  cinema  students,  and  three  drama  stu- 
dents, and  it's  called  "Transgressions,"  because  ultimately 
it's  about  going  places  you're  "not  supposed  to  go." 

1  think  what  I'm  doing  this  year,  which  is  different  from 
last  year,  is  getting  the  students  to  present  ideas  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  everyone's  involved  in  the  process.  Last 
year  was  more  formal,  lecture  oriented.  What  we're  doing 
this  time  is  making  the  presentations  part  of  the  course  so 
that  the  ideas  are  flowing  through  practical  application.  1 
think  it's  more  fun  and  more  engaging. 


TV:  I'm  interested  in  your  thoughts  on  the  general  state  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rim  industry,  because  I'm  sure  you  know  as  well  as  anyone  else 
that  Canadian  him  has  always  had  trouble  establishing  a  commercial 
niche. 

AE:  That  would  be  the  challenge  in  English  Canada,  because  we 
make  our  films  in  the  same  language,  and  we  show  them  in  the  same 
theatres  where  you  can  see  American  products  with  much  heavier 
marketing.  It's  just  difficult  to  create  the  same  level  of  awareness  for 
our  own  product,  even  if  it's  better.  That's  just  a  challenge. 

TV:  Sometimes  there  are  proposals  for  theatres  to  show  a  mandatory 
number  of  Canadian  films  on  a  certain  number  of  screens.  Could  this 
be  a  solution? 

AE:  I  don't  think  the  quota  system  is  the  way  to  work.  The  way  to 
work  is  to  be  able  to  promote  the  films  as  heavily  as  possible,  and 
to  allow  them  to  develop  through  word  of  mouth.  The  problem  now 
is  that  films  are  in  and  out  of  theatres  so  quickly,  they  don't  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop.  If  the  films  are  being  positively  received, 
they  don't  have  the  time  to  develop  their  own  audience.  That's  the 
biggest  challenge.  The  only  way  you  can  actually  create  a  success  if 
[the  film]  isthat's  not  heavily,  heavily  marketed,  is  by  people  telling 
each  other  to  check  it  out,  but  that  won't  work  if  the  film  isn't  playing 
at  a  theatre. 


When  I  started  25  years 
ago  here  on  campus,  there 
wasn't  really  an  independent 
Canadian  film  scene.  HIms 
were  being  made,  but  under 
the  tax  shelters  provided  by 
the  Canadian  government, 
and  they  were  very 
commercially  oriented.  And 
here's  the  thing,  too:  there 
wasnt  anything  "cool"  about 
making  firms  at  that  point 


industrial  conventions  of  how  something  would  be  financed.  Right 
now  I'm  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  I'll  be  shooting  a  film  that 
might  happen  in  a  month  and  a  half,  and  it's  a  budget  that's  entirely 
based  on  "industry"  than  one  that  is  "artistically  driven."  Every  proj- 
ect has  its  own  problems  and  issues.  Sometimes  it  falls  on  your  lap, 
other  times  it  can  take  years.  The  only  way  it  becomes  easier  is  if 
you're  hugely  commercially  successful,  and  people  think  you  have  a 
Midas  touch.  For  better  or  for  worse,  I'm  not  in  that  position.  I  mean, 
my  films  are  not,  you  know,  "blockbusters" — there's  a  very  specific 
audience  for  them. 


TV: Do  you  see  the  filmmaking  landscape  in  Canada  as  very  differ- 
ent from  when  you  started  25  years  ago? 

AE:  Oh  for  sure,  1  think  it's  totally  different.  When  1  started  25  years 
ago  here  on  campus,  there  wasn't  really  an  independent  Canadi- 
an film  scene.  Films  were  being  made,  but  under  the  tax  shelters 
provided  by  the  Canadian  government,  and  they  were  very  com- 
mercially oriented.  And  here's  the  thing,  too:  there  wasn't  any- 
thing "cool"  about  making  films  at  that  point.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
people  making  films  at  the  Hart  House  Film  Board.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  people  involved  and  interested  in  filmmaking  as  a  practice. 

It's  kind  of  weird  to  look  at  it  now,  because  there  are  all 
these  magazines  about  filmmaking,  and  all  this  culture 
around  indie  movies  wasn't  there  at  all.  In  a  way  that 
was  good,  because  on  a  practical  level,  you  had  access 
to  the  equipment:  you  didn't  have  to  line  up,  it  was  just 
sitting  there  on  the  shelf.  There  was  a  huge  movement  in 
student  filmmaking  in  the  '70s,  and  that's  when  all  that 
equipment  was  purchased  and  set  up.  But  by  the  early 
'80s,  that  faded  away,  and  the  culture  that  I  was  gradu- 
ating into  was  not  particularly  receptive  to  low-budget 
Canadian  films.  Today  that's  totally  changed,  and  I  think 
with  the  advent  of  digital  technology,  those  miniscule 
budgets  that  1  made  my  first  films  for  would  actually  be 
considered  quite  substantial  today. 


TV: How  are  you  able  to  meld  the  four  different  disciplines? 
AE:  As  a  filmmciker,  you're  naturally  using  all  those  mediums  any- 
how. This  year  I'm  in  the  process  of  shooting  a  film,  and  maybe  go- 
ing into  another  movie  and  also  [in  post-production]  on  a  film,  so 
they're  seeing  not  only  how  film  is  made,  but  also  how  music  is  ap- 
plied. Tomorrow  I'm  leaving  to  go  to  L.A.  to  work  with  my  composer, 
so  the  students  have  seen  the  rough  tracks  we  use  to  identify  where 
music  is  needed  in  the  film,  and  they're  going  to  be  at  the  recording 
session  for  the  music  that  we're  doing  in  February. 

TV: So  your  current  film  is  like  a  teaching  aid? 
AE:  For  [music],  yes,  they're  seeing  it  at  a  practical  level.  But  obvi- 
ously 1  work  with  actors,  I  come  from  a  drama  background,  and  any 
way  you  can  compose  a  shot  there's  a  huge  background  of  visual 
arts  that's  being  applied.  Film  by  nature  is  an  art  form  that  involves 
and  inhabits  these  other  spaces.  But  beyond  that,  I've  also  been  in- 
volved in  installation  work,  opera,  and  theatre  work,  and  1  can  draw 
from  those  experiences  as  well.  One  of  the  places  that  students  get 
most  excited  is  in  this  world  of  installations:  places  where  there  is 
a  cinematic  element,  but  certainly  a  visual  art,  musical,  and  a  dra- 
matic element  as  well. 


TV:  When  Foolproof  fan  attempt  in  2003  at  a  commercially-viable  Ca- 
nadian thriller,  on  which  Egoyan  served  as  Executive  Producer]  came 
out,  it  had  a  really  big  promotional  campaign  by  Canadian  standards, 
but  when  it  didn 't  do  well  at  the  box  office,  I  think  I  detected  a  certain 
amount  of  glee  from  the  Canadian  press. 

AE:  That  was  because  it  was  being  marketed  as  an  American  movie, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  attention  around  the  fact  that  the  film  was  try- 
ing to  replicate  an  American  style  of  marketing.  The  media  ultimate- 
ly singled  that  film  out.  When  you  take  all  that  aside,  it's  actually  a 
really  fun  film.  It's  not  a  "brilliant"  movie,  but  it's  certainly  as  good 
as  a  lot  of  American  product  that  comes  out  every  week.  The  prob- 
lem is  it's  still  not  perceived  as  being,  as. .  ."escapist"  as  an  American 
film,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure  why. 

TV:  Very  often  I  see  interviews  with  directors  who  have  a  strong 
reputation  and  a  bunch  of  awards,  working  for  30  or  40  years,  and 
they  say  that  despite  all  of  their  acclaim,  they  still  struggle  to  get  their 
films  financed.  Since  you're  working  with  relatively  big  budgets  for 
Canadian  productions,  is  it  the  same  for  you? 
AE:  Oh,  yeah.  But  it  depends.  Sometimes  it's  easier  to  get  a  bigger 
budget  because  the  project  is  using  bigger  stars  and  it  might  be  a 
more  formulaic  type  of  story  or  genre,  and  sometimes  to  get  a  me- 
dium budget  is  way  more  challenging,  because  you're  not  using  the 


TV: A  democracy  in  filmmaking  is  definitely  emerging, 
with  MiniDV  cameras  and  YouTube. 
AE:  Yeah,  it's  quite  amazing.  The  whole  mystification  of 
the  filmmaking  process  has  been  completely  eradicat- 
ed, and  that's  only  a  good  thing. .  .as  long  as  we  preserve 
a  sense  that  making  images  is  special.  It's  not  an  activity 
that  you  just  toss  off.  Good  film  images  are  ones  that 
are  the  result  of  a  number  of  decisions.  The  real  prob- 
lem with  digital  technology  is  that  it  makes  the  process 
potentially  casual,  and  that  takes  a  rigour  out  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  filmmaking  is  about.The  one  advan- 
tage of  having  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  film  stock  is  that 
you  had  to  choose  what  you  wanted  to  shoot  quite  care- 
fully. Now  that's  not  an  issue,  and  perhaps  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  focus  on  why  you  need  to  shoot  an  image.  1  suppose  with  litera- 
ture, it  happened  long  before  that — anyone  can  write  a  story,  and 
certainly  with  a  word  processor  and  the  Net,  anyone  can  post  a 
story  or  a  blog.  But  to  strive  for  excellence,  you  have  to  use  a  very 
specific  set  of  criteria,  and  you  have  to  deal  with  selection,  with 
a  certain  formation  and  distillation,  being  very  concentrated  in 
why  you  need  to  write,  why  you  need  to  record  the  piece,  why  you 
need  to  film  something.  Those  are  decisions  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. They  can't  be  casual  or  else  the  work  won't  have  value. 

TV;  When  YouTube  started,  I  assumed  that  the  cream  of  the  crop 
would  rise  to  the  top — only  the  really  interesting  stuff  would 
become  the  focus  of  attention.  But  the  fact  that  the  "Leave  Britney 
Alone" guy  has  over  2  million  views  shows  that,  like  any  art  me- 
dium, both  good  and  bad  stuff  will  find  popularity. 
AE:  Sure,  but  I  don't  think  it's  a  question  of  popularity  necessar- 
ily— that's  never  going  to  be  the  criterion  of  something  that's  re- 
ally excellent.  We're  only  talking  about  getting  work  out  there.  As  to 
what  its  reception  is,  or  who  ends  up  seeing  it,  that's  a  whole  other 
issue.  But  it  is  true  that  if  you  make  a  really  great  film,  you  can  actu- 
ally control  the  broadcast  and  the  distribution  of  it  in  a  way  that 
was  unimaginable  before.  That  has  been  a  revolution,  ijl 
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a  couple  months,"  he  says  over  the 
clamour  of  a  power  drill.  "It's  just 
awful,  watching  a  $3,000  piece  of  fur- 
niture get  destroyed  because  some 
arsehole  decided  to  jump  up  and 
down  on  it  with  his  girlfriend  on  his 
head  — you  know,  girls  standing  on 
the  furniture  in  high  heels  while  the 
security  guard  is  standing  around 
watching  because  they've  got  great 
plastic  tits.  It's  like,  'they're  destroy- 
ing the  fucking  furniture,  guys.  It 
cost  a  lot  of  money.'"  Artistic  types 
who  take  issue  with  the  club's  yuppie 
contingent  might  be  called  elitists, 
but  elitism  runs  both  ways:  take  bot- 
tle service,  for  instance.  Local  riffraff 
pose  another  issue  for  would-be  cli- 
entele; as  Baird  notes,  Clubland  is 
not  the  safest  place  for  a  drag  queen 
to  go  walking  after  dark.  "We  haven't 
had  any  violence  in  here,"  he  says, 
"but  stand  outside  the  door." 

Toronto  is  not  New  York — there 
aren't  enough  artists  in  this  city  to 
fill  a  four-storey  nightclub  to  capac- 
ity every  night.  Torontonians  tend  to 
thrive  in  small  sections.  Unlike  New 
York,  the  city  is  more  of  a  conglomer- 
ate of  communities  than  a  monolith. 
In  a  way,  CiRCA  seems  extraneous, 
an  imposition  rather  than  a  natu- 
ral outgrowth  of  homegrown  ideas 
and  talent.  Toronto  has  gone  from 
a  city  steeped  in  Protestant  values 
to  a  multicultural  epicentre  over  a 
relatively  short  span  of  time,  notes 
Mervyn  Morgan,  an  Urban  Sociol- 
ogy professor  at  York.  Only  recently 
has  Toronto  shirked  its  conservative 
past  and  begun  an  awkward  lurch 
toward  cosmopolitanism.  The  city 
has  no  frame  of  reference  for  a  New 
York-style  cultural  outpost,  as  much 
as  we'd  love  this  to  change. 

It's  unclear  whether  CiRCA  intends 
to  import  a  bigger  culture  or  bolster 
the  one  Toronto  has  already  started. 
Baird,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  insists 
on  the  latter.  "Toronto  has,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  proven  that  it  can 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  put  itself  on 
the  map  internationally.  But  it  also 
seems  to  [have]  this  world-class- 
city  chip  on  its  shoulder,"  he  says. 
"There's  great  talent  in  Toronto,  and 
they  flee  here  to  go  south  of  the  bor- 
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der  to  get  recognition.  When  they  get 
back,  everybody  kisses  their  ass."  He 
hopes  to  bring  in  OCAD  President 
Sara  Diamond  and  MOCCA  Director 
David  Liss  to  help  curate  the  venue. 

Ideas  don't  germinate  well  in  a 
space  where  you  can't  even  find 
your  friends,  let  alone  sit  down  and 
talk  to  them.  To  get  a  sense  of  where 
CiRCA  stands,  you  might  compare 
it  to  Wrongbar,  which  opened  this 
New  Year's  Eve.  Though  Wrongbar 
attracts  a  similar  clientele,  there  are 
dramatic  differences  between  the 
two  venues.  CiRCA  is  located  in  the 
Entertainment  District;  Wrongbar  is 
situated  in  Parkdale,  where  much  of 
the  art  that  CiRCA  brings  in  is  gener- 
ated. CiRCA  is  helmed  by  a  nightlife 
expert,  who  hires  from  a  pool  of  lo- 
cal players;  Wrongbar  is  the  product 
of  two  locals  who  have  worked  and 
hung  out  in  local  establishments 
for  decades.  CiRCA  has  contacts; 
Wrongbar  has  friends.  "People  keep 
telling  me  that  they're  really  happy 
that  Nav  [Sangha]  and  1  have  done 


this  together,  because  apparently 
we're  just  nice  people,"  says  co- 
owner  Chris  Harper,  who  nearly  fell 
through  a  bulkhead  trying  to  set  up 
the  club's  sound  system.  "It's  not 
that  we  [have]  some  false  humility, 
or  bill  ourselves  as  the  underdogs — 
we're  not  underdogs,  we  just  have  to 
work  with  what  we've  got.  And  this  is 
what  we've  got.  Peter  Gatien's  got  a 
lot  more  money  than  us.  He  can  have 
people  DJing  in  the  washrooms.  1 
think  maybe  if  we  could  afford  any- 
thing, we'd  get  a  clock  radio  and  put 
it  in  the  washroom,  and  then  people 
could  put  on  the  AM  radio  while  they 
peed." 

Partygoers  at  CiRCA  do  seem  re- 
markably proud  of  the  venue.  Peo- 
ple talk  about  the  club  as  though  it 
belongs  to  them.  Patrons  traipse 
around  as  though  they're  perfectly 
used  to  spending  their  Friday  nights 
in  giant  bathrooms,  or  gawking  at  hu- 
man beings  enclosed  in  display  cas- 
es. Most  are  just  having  a  good  time. 
Although  the  various  subcultures 


present  stop  short  of  congealing  into 
one  happy  mass,  there  is  a  sense  of 
camaraderie:  along  the  entranceway, 
a  man  in  purple  body  paint,  writhing 
against  the  wall  to  a  rhythm  of  cam- 
era snaps,  calls  after  me  as  I  pass  by: 
"Hey,  1  know  you  from  high  school!" 
The  cameras  continue  to  flash  while 
we  exchange  pleasantries. 

CiRCA's  guests,  it  seems,  are  revel- 
ing in  the  fantasy  of  it  all.  The  club  is 
only  in  its  fourth  month  of  operation. 
If  and  how  it  will  affect  Toronto's 
cultural  sphere  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  the  very  least,  CiRCA  is  a  beauti- 
ful pipe  dream:  we've  never  had  an 
Area  or  a  Limelight  in  this  city,  nor 
have  we  ever  seen  conditions  that 
would  give  rise  to  spaces  like  these. 
CiRCA  provides  us  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  level-jump.  At  the  very  least, 
nightlife — whether  it's  "world  class" 
or  not — brings  in  revenue,  and  CiR- 
CA is  garnering  Toronto  some  atten- 
tion from  elsewhere.  If  the  artists 
can't  use  it,  maybe  the  rest  of  the 
city  can.  '5' 
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Eat,  Pray,  Love  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert 

This  book  immediately  looked  like 
crack  for  the  Under  the  Tuscan  Sun 
set.  It's  a  lovely  book,  and  probably 
inspirational  if  you  don't  view  it  from 


a  cynical  perspective.  A  memoir  of  a 
year  spent  traveling  through  Italy,  In- 
dia, and  Indonesia  is  pure  "introspec- 
tive" escapism.  Seems  like  the  perfect 
read  when  you're  stressed  and  want 
something  satisfying  but  light. 

The  Almost  Moon  by  Alice  Sebold 

Like  debut  The  Lovely  Bones,  Sebold's 
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latest  is  about  murder  and  deception 
through  the  eyes  of  a  complicated 
protagonist.  Intriguing,  sure,  but  also 
a  little  predictable.  Now  I'm  conflicted. 
This  seems  like  a  book  that  should 
actually  be  read  before  the  judgment 
call.  But  who  are  we  kidding — that's 
never  gonna  happen! 

The  Gum  Thief  hy  Douglas  Coupland 
There  are  fans  who  will  probably  be 
into  the  The  Gum  Thief  just  for  the 
Coupland  cachet.  Roger,  an  older  gent 
who  works  at  Staples,  keeps  a  diary 
about  his  young  co-worker  Bethany — 
get  this — pretending  to  be  her.  My 
guess  is  that  they  strike  up  an  odd  re- 
lationship that  leads  into  classic  Cou- 
pland territory  of  isolation  and  bitter 
irony  with  a  sprinkle  of  optimism. 

Nice  Big  American  Baby  by  Judy  Budnitz 
A-plus  for  the  title  alone!  This  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  has  recently  been 
released  as  a  trade  paperback,  and 
that's  new  enough  for  me.  For  fans  of 
Miranda  July  or  Sheila  Heti,  these  sto- 
ries are  quirkily  self-conscious  with- 
out the  alienation.  At  a  glance,  Bud- 
nitz takes  on  some  heady  topics,  such 
as  sexual  deviance,  with  a  charming 
panache! 

Sliopatiolic  and  Baby  by  Sophie  Kinsella 

Oh  Shopaliolic,  aren't  you  dead  yet? 
People  apparently  love  this  series, 
but  1  can't  help  but  feel  immensely 
frustrated  by  "protagonist"  Becky's 
constant  forays  into  extreme  debt 
and  general  stupidity  /  acts  of  psycho- 
sis. What  could  this  one  possibly  be 
about?  Maybe  Becky  has  a  baby  and 
then  sells  it  to  human  traffickers  so 
she  can  buy  some  hot  stilettos.  Cripes! 
How's  she  going  to  work  her  way  out 
of  this  conundrum?  1  should  say,  that's 
not  probably  what  the  book's  gonna 
be  about,  but  I'll  be  damned  if  I  can 
figure  it  out. 

TheatreBooks 

11  St.  Thomas  St. — one  block  west  of 
Bay  and  south  of  Bloor 

Tfie  Rest  Is  Noise:  Listening  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  by  Alex  Ross 
According  to  Bjork,  'Alex  Ross's  in- 
credibly nourishing  book  will  rekindle 
anyone's  fire  for  music."  Alex  Ross  is 
the  erudite  music  editor  for  the  New 
Yorker,  and  in  this,  he  takes  a  historical 
and  cultural  (but  not  elitist)  approach 
to  music  from  the  last  century.  It's  a 
little  saucy  and  very  informative — 
something  that  you  and  your  cool 


uncle  can  lend  each  other.  Just  make 
sure  he  doesn't  put  his  Venti  Bold 
down  on  the  pristine  white  cover. 

The  Second  Circle  by  Patsy  Rodenburg 

Renowned  UK  voice  and  acting  coach 
Rodenburg  turns  her  deft  educational 
touch  to  what  appears  to  be  esoteric 
self-help.  1  usually  can't  stand  this 
kind  of  crap,  but  after  reading  the  first 
chapter,  1  realized  that  Rodenburg's 
actually  coming  from  a  pretty  interest- 
ing place,  she  just  uses  trademarked 
slogans  like  Stepping  Into  the  Circle  of 
Energy^"^  as  a  way  of  selling  it. 

A  Style  and  its  Origins 

by  Howard  Barker/Eduardo  Houth 
British  theatre  master  Barker  cre- 
ated altar-ego  photographer  Eduardo 
Houth  to  document  his  work  from  a 
different  creative  platform.  His  inno- 
vation as  an  artist  is  on  full  display  in 
this  elegant  little  book — part  history, 
part  narrative,  and  part  practical  joke. 
Style  makes  for  a  great  introduction  to 
one  of  the  most  intriguing  theatre 
artists  working  today. 

Book  City  in  the  Aimex 

501  Bloor  St.  W. 

Misshapes  Book  by  MisShapes 
Reading  through  the  new  MisShapes 
"coffee  table  book"  (as  if  any  attend- 
ees have  coffee  tables)  is  like  clicking 
guiltily  through  MySpace  photos  of 
Manhattan  scenesters:  lots  of  good- 
looking  people  apparently  having  fun. 
And  yet,  the  whole  idea  of  curling  up 
in  your  Poang*  and  paging  through 
this  vaguely  self-important  book 
diminishes  its  hipness.  The  nice 
thing  about  it  is  that  there  are  hard- 
ly any  words! 

My  Mistress's  Sparrow  is  Dead 

edited  by  Jeffrey  Eugenides 
This  hefty  hardcover  edited  by  Ameri- 
can novelist  (and  Princeton  prof) 
Eugenides  brings  together  26  short 
stories  from  Babel,  Nabokov,  Alice 
Munro,  and  Richard  Ford — a  veritable 
who's  who  of  past  and  present  autho- 
rial excellence.  Did  I  mention  that 
they're  all  on  the  theme  of  love?  Some- 
thing else  to  feel  all  warm  and  fuzzy 
about:  all  proceeds  go  to  fund  free 
writing  programs  for  youth  offered  by 
826  Chicago  schools,  ij* 

^Exceptionally  popular  Ikea  chair 
Pronunciation  unknown. 


C'mon,  everybody 
does  it 

O  Begantly  minimal  in  that  Real 
Smp/eway.  Snore.  WW 

O  Looks  a  t3it  like  The  Lovely 
Bones,  no?  Oh  wait,  it's  supposed 
to,  because  you  actually  read  that 
one.  Now  that's  sneaky  design! 
W 

I  guess  the  important  thin 
about  this  one  is  that  the  words  ■ 
DOUGUS  COUPLAND  reach  out 
and  smack  you  in  the  face.  Th 
stunning  3D-max  camera  cap 
it  all  for  posterity.  Ww 


Q  What  can  be  said  other  than, 
"this  is  the  perfect  book,  let  me  lay 
down  my  credit  card,  and  give  it  to 
me  now?"WVW 

^  This  is  not,  in  fact,  a  Hallmark 
greeting  card,  It  is  a  book  cover, 
However,  I  doubt  the  content  inside , 
is  all  that  great, 

0  So  New  Yofker.  You  cant  1 
but  the  cover  texture  is  pure  I 
WW 

O  They  really  went  hog-wild  with 
originality,  didn't  they?  Still,  the 
more  you  stare,  the  more  those 
circles  hypnotize.  WV 

O  MisShapes,  is  this  all  you  can 
bring  to  the  party?  My  high  school 
yearbook  had  more  style  than  this, 
and  my  high  school  yearbook  was 
crap.  V 

^  I  think  this  cover  is  great;  my 
associate  thought  it  was  kind  of 
gross.  But  shouldn't  great  literature 
polarize  the  people?  WWV  or 
WV 
— NS 
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club  and  everyone  there  because 
they  were  so  cavalier.  So  1  said,  'That's 
fucking  bullshit,'  but  now  they've  re- 
ally got  it  together,  and  they're  fuck- 
ing amazing  now.")  He's  also  been 
named  promoter  of  the  year  by  both 
Now  and  Eye.  But  old  demons  insist 
on  haunting  him. 

"It's  not  the  nature  of  the  scene,  but 
the  business  of  nightlife,"  explains 
Burke  of  his  affinity  to  drugs.  "1  don't 
know  what  I'm  escaping,  it's  just  the 
freight  train  of  habit.  The  key  fucking 
thing  of  all  of  this  is  you  get  immersed 
in  rock  nightlife  and  there's  booze 
and  cocaine  around.  I'm  just  trying 
to  say  that  it's  not  all  black  and  white. 
I  know  I've  made  mistakes,  and  1  do 
take  responsibility  for  every  aspect  of 
my  life.  I  don't  think  I'm  a  bum.  And 
I've  contributed  a  lot  to  Toronto." 

While  Burke's  dedication  to  the 
cultural  development  of  Toronto,  par- 
ticularly to  the  intersection  of  College 
and  Spadina,  has  been  significant, 
and  potentially  historic,  he  still  goes 
without  many  of  the  basic  necessities 
of  life.  He  admits  to  a  precarious  liv- 
ing situation  ("right  now  1  don't  have  a 
very  good  home"),  his  few  remaining 
teeth  need  serious  dental  attention, 
and  the  past  five  years  have  seen  him 
spend  three  days  in  a  coma  and  suf- 
fer a  serious  heroin  overdose  while 
visiting  Manchester,  England.  Still,  he 
refuses  to  seek  help. 

"1  ain't  gonna  go  to  fucking  rehab, 
because  rehab  ain't  for  me.  The  next 
place  I  go  is  the  grave,"  he  states  omi- 
nously. 

Burke  isn't  out  for  sympathy.  All  he 
wants  is  stability  and  companionship. 
He's  tired,  lonely,  and  desperately  in 
need  of  an  office. 

"My  life  would  be  a  lot  easier  if  it 
had  some  stability  or  foundation  to 
it.  1  don't  have  a  fucking  office  here," 
he  says  of  the  Silver  Dollar.  "All  I  want 
is  some  office  space  with  a  computer 
and  the  fucking  Internet.  It's  neces- 
sary— look  at  the  office  at  The  Horse- 
shoe." 

Burke  spends  so  much  time  at  the 
College  Street  Internet  cafe  above 
Burger  King,  researching  bands  and 
promoting  shows  online  that  he's  in- 
curred an  insurmountable  $600  tab, 
which  the  owner  is  constantly  harass- 
ing him  to  pay  off.  "I'll  fucking  pay  him 
over  time,  you  know?"  says  Burke, 
"Twenty  bucks  a  shot  or  whatever." 

Despite  his  crippling  addiction  and 
fly-by-night  ethos,  Burke's  work  isn't 
going  unrecognized.  Just  last  week, 
SPIN  profiled  him  as  one  of  Toronto's 
"Local  Heroes"  alongside  luminaries 
Carl  Wilson  and  Jonny  Dovercourt. 

His  ability  to  straddle  the  line  be- 
tween success  and  addiction — be- 
tween gainful  employment  and  com- 


plete destitution — while  still  making 
a  significant  mark  on  the  culture  of 
Toronto's  musical  landscape  is  noth- 
ing short  of  remarkable. 

So  what  does  the  future  hold  for 
Dan  Burke?  "I  don't  know,"  he  says,  "1 
just  got  $60  bucks,  so  I  guess  I  could 
go  and  pay  that  fucker  at  the  internet 


cafe  across  the  street,  fuck,  whatever. 
I'm  not  trying  to  amplify  or  glorify 
myself,  I  just  want  to  be  able  to  do  my 
job." 

When  asked  if  he  would  do  anything 
differently  if  given  a  second  chance, 
he  answers  instantly  and  honestly,  "1 
don't  know  if  I  could."  'I' 
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Blocks  Recording  founder/af- 
fable sound-guy  Steve  Kado) 
who  stages  intellectual  opposi- 
tion to  a  speaker  during  the  final 
Q&A.  Not  with  Campbell,  who 
also  breaks  the  mould  by  being 
above  the  typical  mid-twenties, 
early-thirties  performer  age.  His 
lecture  is  personal  but  not  didac- 
tic, feeling  a  bit  like  a  really  well- 
spoken  lecture  from  The  Ideal 
Dad.  Campbell  then  turns  the 
tables  by  yanking  up  his  tasteful 
pullover  to  display  a  tattoo  on  his 
upper  pecs.  Amazing! 

After  the  final  questions  have 
been  hashed  out  and  the  winter 
parkas  zipped  up,  1  ask  Misha 
about  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred since  Trampoline  Hall's 
not-so-humble  beginnings.  "The 
only  thing  that's  really  different 
is  that  it  was  new  then.  It's  more 
institutional  now.  I'm  less  scared 
than  1  used  to  be — a  big  part  of 
the  show  very  early  on  is  that  it 
ran  on  fear.  I  think  it  was  scarier 
for  the  lecturers  too.  Now,  it  feels 
solid  and  stable.  The  lecturers 
know  that  there's  some  kind  of 
support  [out  there]." 

This  sincerity  never  turns  sac- 
charine during  the  lectures,  and 
that's  partially  because  of  the 
sundry  creative  people  who  cu- 
rate. January  2008  saw  multifac- 
eted  artist  Jon  McCurley  pull  to- 
gether speakers,  and  his  take  on 
TH's  je  ne  sais  quoi  philosophy  re- 
mains more  irreverent.  "The  for- 
mat is  conducive  to  a  good  time, 
even  if  the  performers  bomb.  It 
leaves  you  with  a  good  feeling. 
The  looseness  of  the  structure 
makes  it  more  honest  over  seeing 
a  music  show,  or  a  lecture  in  an 
academic  setting." 

Does  he  think  there  are  other 
opportunities  in  the  city  for  simi- 
lar artistic  frankness?  "It's  kind  of 
like  improvised  music,  in  that  you 
get  to  see  them  [the  lecturers] 
screw  up.  Maybe  it's  something 
that  Toronto  offers.  If  you  were  re- 
ally good  at  something,  you'd  go 
somewhere  else.  Everyone  pres- 
ent is  communicating  something 
that  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it's 
not  perfect  or  proper.  Like,  we  do 
shitty  things  really  well  here!" 

Make  no  mistake,  the  lectures 
don't  feel  like  a  slapdash  talent 
show,  but  I  get  what  McCurley 
is  saying.  In  spite  of  the  amateur 
quality,  there  is  intelligence  and 
economy  in  Trampoline  Hall's 
effect.  Misha  articulates  it  best, 
even  though  he's  obviously  ready 
to  call  it  a  night.  "I  don't  want  the 
show  to  be  dumb — I  want  it  to  be 
smart — but  I  wouldn't  call  it  in- 
tellectually rigorous.  Sometimes 
it  is,  but  it's  primarily  theatre, 
and  you  watch  a  performance 
constructed  around  the  idea  of 
a  lecture.  And  sometimes  people 
have  very  smart  things  to  say,  but 
that's  secondary  to  the  theatre." 

So  the  show's  over,  and  now  for 
the  break,  as  they  say,  that  goes 
on  forever.  Or  at  least  until  next 
month,  ijl 

Trampoline  Hall  occurs  the  second 
Monday  of  every  month  at  Sneaky 
Dee's.  Tickets  can  be  bought  the 
Thursday  before  at  Soundscapes 
for  $6.  A  smaller  amount  are  sold 
at  the  door  on  the  night-of  Visit 
www.trampolinehall.net  for  more 
information  on  the  series. 
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How  interactive  online  oartography 
escaped  Internet  hyperspace 


he  future  began  in  September  of  1999  with 
an  urban  cartography  experiment  by  de- 
signer, global  nomad,  and  culture  connois- 
seur Wayne  Berkowitz.  Superfuture.com, 
an  interactive  online  travel  and  shopping  guide  to 
over  150  (and  counting)  urban  epicentres  around  the 
world,  was  spurred  by  an  interactive  map  of  Tokyo. 
Initially  made  to  capture  the  saturated  commercial 
chaos  and  congestion  of  the  metropolis,  visiting  cul- 
ture buffs  saw  a  raw  experience  of  the  concrete  jungle. 
"I  have  decided  for  you  what  to  see,  and  in  Tokyo,  that 
usually  means  the  streets,"  said  Berkowitz,  introduc- 
ing me  to  the  site.  The  former  industrial  and  magazine 
designer  decided  to  abandon  print  for  Internet  hyper- 
space, creating  urban  sprawl  built  on  simulacra.  Visi- 
tors Ccin  contribute  up-to-date  information  and  review 
stores,  galleries,  cafes,  and  hotels  that  accompany 
each  Supermap.  The  shape  of  Superfuture  parallels 
the  fluidity  of  a  growing  cityscape,  while  absorbing  ev- 
ery progressive  cultural  trend  along  the  way. 

The  participation  from  other  expert  global  consum- 
ers of  the  Web  2.0  generation  has  affected  a  growing 
consciousness.  You  Ccui  purchase  Superfuture  T- 
shirts  online  (printed  on  the  most  expensive  Japa- 
nese T-shirts  in  the  world),  and  book  custom-tailored 
Supervacations,  with  concierge  service  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations. Or,  if  you're  just  staying  in  your  own 
city,  chances  are  Superfuture  still  knows  more  about 
what's  going  on  than  you  do.  Its  discursive  global  iden- 
tity grew  with  the  birth  of  ein  online  community —  su- 
pertalk.superfuture.com — in  2004. 

At  first,  Supertalk  functioned  as  a  way  of  allowing 
cultivated  shopping  experts  to  trade  secrets.  Berkow- 
itz's  own  avatar  is  a  self-designed  map  of  "Tokyo  in 
2040. .  .after  the  tsunami  of  2019,  which  wipes  out  ev- 
erything except  the  Prada  building."  Over  the  years,  it 
has  mutated  into  many  subforums,  including  Superjet- 
set,  Superculture,  and,  of  course,  Superdenim  and  Su- 
perfashion.  In  2006,  user-increase  generated  a  map  of 
its  own:  a  global  Googlemap  hyper-linked  to  Supertalk, 
showing  the  locations  of  every  online  Supertalker. 

Like  every  cyber-community,  Ssuperfuture  rests  on 
inclusion  and  exclusion.  Suspended  in  an  inverse-War- 
holian  universe,  even  the  most  basic  consumer  items 
are  rarified:  T-shirts,  jeans,  and  sneakers  transforming 
into  a  Raf  Simons  shirt,  Dior  Homme  denim,  and  Lan- 
vin  high-tops.  The  new  Masamichi  Katayama-designed 
Daikanyama  store,  Colette  parties  in  Paris,  a  new  bou- 
tique tucked  away  in  a  basement  of  a  Shinjuku  street 
with  Star  7refe-esque  sliding  doors,  and  the  unbuilt  sev- 
en- star  Serrenia  Hotel  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are 
amongst  recent  discussion.  Some  forum  threads  cre- 
ate short-lived  buzz  about  a  new  label  with  the  shelf 
life  of  a  Comme  des  Carbons  guerilla  store,  before 
vanishing  in  cyberspace,  while  others  have  become 
virtual  shrines  to  the  community.  The  "What  are  you 
wearing  today?"  thread —  where  members  religiously 
post  pictures  of  their  daily  outfits,  and  list  the  labels 
of  each  article  of  clothing —  and  "Recent  Purchase" 
highlight  an  obsession  with  designer  consumerism. 
Such  posts  have  reverberated  into  the  world  outside 
the  site's  walls,  unconsciously  spawning  consumer 
trends  almost  as  if  they  were  collective  dreams.  "Some 
threads  have  turned  into  a  Superslaughter. .  .1  think  Su- 
pertalk might  have  even  ruined  certain  brands,"  says 
Wayne  in  an  interview  with  thebrilliance.com. 
Just  as  the  boundary  of  a  city  is  permeable,  there 


is  no  cleeir  distinction  between  what  is  inside  or  out- 
side this  community.  A  bizarre  obsession  with  denim 
cultivation  showcases  Ssuperfuture's  porousness.  A 
phenomenon  that  first  emerged  from  the  Japanese 
appropriation  and  reproduction  of  discontinued 
American  models  of  Levis,  Wranglers,  and  Lee,  denim 
cultivation  has  re-assimilated  into  North  America. 
Users  post  on  the  daily  on  progress  of  each  pair  of 
raw  denims,  according  to  materials,  exposure  to  the 
elements,  ctnd  how  they  cire  worn  and  treated.  Their 
subtle  cross-cultural,  trans-global  nature  correlates 
with  the  prescribed  Ssuperfuture  DNA. 

In  2005,  denim  obsession  overload  led  to  a  super- 
denim sub-forum,  containing  discussion  of  produc- 
tion details,  different  fits,  to  the  molecular  differences 
between  each  type  of  indigo  dye.  According  to  an 
Emediawire  press  release,  Google  search  patterns  for 
"selvedge  denim"  skyrocketed  in  2006,  one  year  after 
Ssuperdenim's  birth.  In  2007,  Kiya,  a  Supertalk  mem- 
ber and  owner  of  denim  store  Self  Edge  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  interviewed  by  the  New  York  Times  about 
his  take  on  denim  culture.  Another  Supertalker  imme- 
diately recognized  him,  and  posted  the  piece.  Such  is 
the  confluential  relationship  between  Supertalk  and 
other  forms  of  media. 

This  recognition  of  individual  members  outside 
the  forum  speaks  to  the  community's  increasing  so- 
cial dimensions.  Supertalk's  "reputation  system"  al- 
lows members  to  add  or  subtract  each  others'  score, 
while  commenting  and  critiquing  posts.  Supertrash 
has  been  created  for  people  to  gossip,  spill  personal 
secrets,  and  hook  up.  Posts  are  infested  with  Internet 
memes  and  YouTube  references  .latent  with  self-reflex- 
ity.  A  relatively  new  movement  of  group  meet-ups  has 
brought  Supertalk  out  of  cyberspace  to  where  it  first 
began:  the  streets. 

Supertalk  member.  Self  Edge  denim  model,  and  NYU 
photography  student  Spidey  has  decided  to  turn  his 
experiences  into  a  personal  project.  A  current  work  in 
progress  documents  the  model  standing  in  the  same 
background  every  day  for  a  year,  without  cutting  his 
hair  or  changing  his  jeans,  is  cross-posted  on  the  fo- 
rum. "It's  my  relationship  to  the  Web  2.0  culture  and 
the  Supertalk  community.  Jeans  show  the  passage  of 
time. .  .it  says  a  lot  about  how  far  our  communication 
has  come  since  the  utilization  of  mass  communica- 
tion." This  all  relates  to  another  exhibit,  inspired  by 
Spidey's  participation  since  2005.  "Taking  portraits  of 
the  people  who  participate  on  Supertalk. .  .it  speaks  to 
the  hyperculture  we're  in,  where  you  can  be  in  bumble- 
fuck  wherever  and  still  be  in  on  the  latest  niche  trend 
in  Europe  or  skatewear  in  Los  Angeles." 

Spidey's  reputation  skyrocketed  when  one  portrait 
was  silkscreened  in  limited  numbers  onto  T-shirts, 
sold  on  Supertalk  world-wide.  In  his  recent  trip  to  Sin- 
gapore, he  was  surprised  to  encounter  active  lurkers  of 
Supertalk. "  Two  weeks  ago,  some  random  folks  over- 
heard me  and  some  Singaporean  users  talking  about 
Superfuture.  One  guy  asked  about  westside  (the  now 
iconic  Supertalker  on  those  T-shirts)  and  promptly  did 
the  westside  pose.  It  kind  of  blew  my  mind!"  Sidney 
will  show  his  "What  are  you  wearing  today?"  project 
in  an  upcoming  gallery  opening  in  New  York,  in  con- 
junction with  a  meet-up  for  the  website.  As  for  the  por- 
traits, he  plans  to  save  them  for  a  collaborative  project 
with  Berkowitz  in  the  near  (super)  future.' Ji 
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by  MICKY  MAFTEI 
illustratioiis  by  TYLER  Um 


A  lit; as t    in  Toronto  wilii 
ifrm»mak©  your  •eyebr'ows 

s  w  •©  a  t  •  The  ride  home  from  work  gives  you  armpits  like  lagoons  and  the  mossy  smell 
of  laundry  demands  near-constant  washing  even  though  the  stifling  wet  breath  of  the  dryers  reminds 
you  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  old  people  who  die  each  summer.  Fewer  than  in  the  winter,  it's  true,  but 
with  a  quicker  smell.  Cooling  stations  are  set  up  in  libraries,  community  centres,  and  City  Hall,  and  the 
buses  are  full  of  women  in  cardigans  older  than  your  grandmother  whose  powdery-fine  skin  melts  off 
like  vanilla  ice  cream.  People  are  fined  for  leaving  their  pets  in  parked  cars  and  corner  stores  put  up 
paper  signs  demanding  you  leave  the  fridge  doors  closed  until  you've  decided  exactly  what  you  want. 
The  radio  urges  you  not  to  exercise  outdoors  and,  if  you  can,  to  avoid  leaving  the  house  if  you  have 
respiratory  problems.  You  wear  as  little  as  possible,  sweat  soaking  into  the  tag  of  your  underwear  and 
the  rim  of  your  shoe,  washing  through  your  hair.  Your  bike  meets  your  body  like  a  foot  in  a  sofa.  Dogs 
walk  slower  than  their  owners  and  midnight  is  the  first  time  of  day  when  you  might  be  able  to  breathe 
easily.  Condensation  drips  down  the  side  of  your  beer  glass  so  quickly  you're  wary  of  ordering  pitchers 
in  case  they  boil  before  you  can  finish  them.  On  the  worst  nights  you  climb  the  stairs  to  the  flat  part  of 
your  friend's  roof  and  weight  a  sheet  with  bricks  on  one  side  so  that  it  doesn't  blow  away  when  you  kick 
it  off  in  your  sleep.  Everybody  is  looking  for  relief. 

Going  to  bed  with  someone  for  the  first  time,  a  dance  of  avoidance  and  insane  lust.  The  layer  you 
reveal  after  your  shirt  peels  off  and  before  your  bra,  an  onionskin  of  sweat  and  perfume  and  the  breath 
of  all  the  other  people  in  the  club,  dancing  all  night  in  this  weather  because  Friday  night  comes  fifty-two 
times  a  year  (sometimes  more)  and  doesn't  care  about  the  temperature.  Your  fingers  slip  onto  his  arms 
and  you  tighten  your  grip  in  case  the  humidity  expands  you  away  from  each  other  A  good  season  for  the 
bashful,  you  never  feel  naked  enough,  rubbing  at  your  second  skin  of  moisture,  never  able  to  remove  it. 
Then  again,  you  never  felt  so  naked,  everything  pushing  through  your  pores  in  drops  through  a  coffee 
filter.  Nothing  to  hide  behind  in  this  weather.  A  constant  film  surrounding  both  of  you,  getting  in  between 
your  bodies  so  that  you  bounce  off  each  other  like  opposing  magnets  and  leave  handprints  against  the 
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wall  that  can't  evaporate  immediately.  You  sweat  onto  his  face 
and  it  slides  down  the  side  of  his  nose  and  if  he  laughs  it  goes 
into  his  mouth. 

Not  y©t.  l^efor© 

t  ifl  &  t  •  What  precedes  that.  What  precedes 
it — cigarettes  that  you  could  hold  against  the  sidewalk  to 
light  but  use  matches  because  it's  quicker.  Money  that  smells 
like  bodies,  bodies  that  smell  like  money.  The  woman  behind 
the  bar  lingers  with  her  face  in  the  beer  fridge  a  few  seconds 
longer  than  necessary,  handing  you  the  ice  cold  bottle.  Your 
friend  holds  hers  against  the  back  of  your  neck  and  you  swear  to 
god  you  could  have  an  orgasm  just  like  that.  The  man  who  takes 
your  money  at  the  door  holds  out  his  cupped  palm  for  bills  gone 
liquid  in  the  heat.  You  could  eat  out  the  back  of  someone's  knee 
in  this  weather.  Dehydration  comes  up  the  sides  of  everybody's 
throat  and  on  stage  a  man  drinks  two  pints  of  beer  and  five 
pints  of  water,  his  shirt  changing  from  grey  and  loose  to  black 
and  clingy,  hair  stuck  to  his  temples  and  guitar  coated  wet. 

The  asphalt  of  the  alleyway  is  hot  under  your  shoes,  you 
move  like  dancing  bears  in  old  circuses,  your  rings  flying  if 
you  shake  your  hands  too  quickly.  All  the  hot  dog  vendors  go 
home  early  or  don't  come  out  at  all,  standing  before  an  open  fire 
becomes  a  form  of  torture.  Leaves  are  so  still  in  the  windless  air 
you  think  the  trees  are  eavesdropping.  Wood  of  window  frames 
swells  and  forces  the  panes  to  stay  up  until  they  are  rammed 
back  down  in  September;  the  whole  street  eats  sleeps  fucks  in 
the  open  air  and  you  simply  become  part  of  the  chorus. 


This  is  no  weather  for  humans,  you  say  and  think.  Not  even 
for  animals.  This  is  no  weather  for  living  things.  This  is  killing 
weather.  (These  are  the  exact  words  you  will  use  in  January  and 
February.) 

Whenever  the  rain  finally  comes  it  will  blow  right  into  your 
room,  bash  against  your  desk  and  soak  all  the  papers  and  notes 
that  have  been  left  lying  there  since  the  last  time  you  did  any- 
thing resembling  work,  weeks  and  weeks  ago;  they  form  a  white 
and  black  background  for  the  layers  of  concert  tickets,  bag  of 
pot  and  roaches,  coins,  phone  numbers,  lighters,  condoms, 
hair  elastics,  matchbooks,  eyeliner  that  always  melts  off  by  the 
second  song,  watches  salt-stained  from  your  wrist. 

That's  enough  of  what  precedes  it.  Now  what  comes  after  it. 
Waking  up  in  the  morning  with  your  hair  matted  on  the  back 
of  your  head,  too  hard  to  detangle  so  you  leave  it  and  it  slowly 
turns  into  two  fat  dreadlocks  your  roommate  will  cut  out  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  sheets  turn  grey,  or  beige,  depending  on 
what  colour  they  started  as  after  only  one  night.  The  blanket  lies 
among  dust  on  the  floor,  not  to  be  picked  up  for  weeks,  a  single 
sheet  enough  to  cover  you.  The  smell  of  the  night  came  into  the 
room  with  you,  the  exhaust  from  a  hundred  bodies  crowding  up 
in  the  corners  of  the  ceiling  where  it  never  sleeps  but  watches, 
waiting  for  you. 

The  layer  of  air  immediately  below,  the  smells  are  softer  now, 
more  understanding.  It  rolls  by,  dragging  the  clock  hands  back 
so  that  you  can  have  four  hours  of  complete  sleep  before  the 
alarm  rings.  It  tidies  the  floor,  unravels  your  socks  so  you  can 
put  them  on  again  without  feeling  the  dampness,  spreads  out 
the  arms  of  your  t-shirt  so  that  it  too  can  dry.  Sucks  out  the 


cigeirette  smoke  with  its  tiny  mouths  so  that  your  boss  Ccmnot 
tell  you  are  wearing  last  night's  clothes. 

The  final  layer  is  the  one  that  rides  the  humps  of  your  bodies 
and  holds  them  close  in  its  forty  degree  embrace,  the  air  that 
stops  your  hand  as  it  reaches  out  to  slam  the  alarm  clock  silent 
with  a  solid  wall  of  oven  air  that  comes  at  your  throat  like  hot 
stale  coffee,  wakes  you  up  in  a  way  like  choking. 


It  is  now  in  the  morning.  The  alarm  has  been 

blaring  for  eight  minutes.  Good  morning.  You  click  the  noise 
away  and  he  pushes  a  pillow  over  his  head  and  goes  back  to 
sleep  immediately.  You  dress  quickly  and  pretend  you  cannot 
smell  yourself.  If  the  lunch  rush  today  is  good  you  can  make 
enough  to  complete  your  rent  and  still  go  out  tonight.  I'll  call  you 
on  my  break  you  write  in  black  marker  on  his  upper  arm,  hoping 
the  sweat  won't  smear  it  off  if  he  rolls  over  In  nine  hours  you'll 
be  finished  work  and  drinking  beer  on  a  patio  of  baking  exposed 
wood.  In  thirteen  hours  you'll  be  eating  dinner  on  the  rooftop 
of  a  restaurant,  tipping  extra  because  the  waiter  has  to  climb 
the  stairs  fifteen  hundred  times  with  fifteen  thousand  plates. 
In  sixteen  hours  you'll  be  paying  money  to  squeeze  yourself 
into  a  room  that  heats  to  scalding,  being  expelled  out  of  it  when 
the  music  stops,  running  to  climb  the  chained  fence  and  jump 
into  the  community  centre  pool  with  all  your  clothes  on.  Men 
with  flashlights  will  shout  out  that  the  police  have  been  called, 
too  hot  and  tired  to  chase  you  away  themselves,  watching  you 
escape  in  a  flurry  of  drops  like  a  shaking  dog.  In  nineteen  hours 
you'll  be  back  in  this  bed  having  the  chlorine  licked  off  you  while 
you  speak  in  one-word  sentences. 
This  is  how  the  days  and  nights  go.  '5' 
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Sabryn  Rock 

ACTRESS.  AGE  22.  WHY  SHE'S  RAD  An  actress  and  director  witti  the  Obsidian 
Theatre  Company,  Satryn  is  also  part  of  a  party-planning  company  called  Id  Ratha 
Dance,  which  puts  on  parties  in  theatre  spaces  to  generate  interest  among  the 
unlikely.  CMD  YOU  KNOW?  At  home  in  Regina,  she  enjoys  superior  rock  karaoke  in 
dingy  SK  bars. 


Peter  Kuplowsky 
RLMMAKER.AGE21. 

WHY  HES  RAD  The  U  of  T  Cinema 
Studies  Student  Union  prez 
moonlights  as  a  programmer  for  the 
Toronto  After  Dark  festival.  In  2007 
he  co-shot  an  acclaimed  doc  on  the 
Bloor  Cinema's  100-year  history.  DID 
YOU  KNOW?  The  hat  he's  always 
wearing  is  signed  by  Wes  Anderson, 
Terry  Gilliam,  and  Danny  Boyle.  "I 
went  to  a  Harrison  Ford  Q&A  and  he 
complemented  me  on  it." 


S;:rT:  SuTher-iand 
MUSIC  CRITIC.  AGE  22. 

WHY  HES  RAD  Writing  for  Exclaim, 
Broken  Pencil,  and  Alternative  Press, 
Sam  is  a  rare  talent.  Just  ask  Black 
Flag  and  NOFX,  At  the  2006  Toronto 
Fringe  Festival,  his  work  won  Best  of 
the  Fest  for  Giant  Killer  Shark:  The 
Musical,  an  emo  take  on  Jaws.  DID 
YOU  KNOW?  "I  am  really  good  at  the 
Souija  Boy  dance." 
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Bank  with  no  monthly  fee  by 
getting  a  Value  Plus  Account 
for  Students.  For  details  visit 
tdcanadatrust.com/free 
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Banking  can  be  this  comfortable 


Wes  Alien 
DJ.AGE25. 

WHY  HE'S  RAD  When  Wes  isn't 
teching  at  the  Isabel  Bader  theatre, 
he's  dropping  a  mix  of  hip-house, 
electro-funk  and  vintage  NYC  disco 
at  his  ultra-hip  DJ  gigs.  DID  YOU 
KNOW?  Wes  was  a  competitor  at  this 
year's  Vegan  Chili  Cook-Off  at  Left 
Feet,  Toronto's  vegan  shoe  store. 


Daniel  Karasik 
PLAYWRIGHT/ACTOR.  AGE  21. 

WHY  HES  RAD  Daniel  got 
discovered  by  the  Tarragon  Young 
Playwright's  Unit.  He  won  their 
Under  20  playwriting  contest,  his 
second  play  was  featured  to  acclaim 
in  the  2004  Paprika  Festival.  Since 
then,  he's  been  featured  in  the 
SummenA/orks  hit  In  Full  Light.  DID 
YOU  KNOW?  Daniel  plays  a  French 
West  African  stringed  instrument 
(ngoni),  picked  up  while  volunteering 
abroad. 


Zeesy  Powers 
PERFORMANCE  ARTIST.  AGE  24. 
WHY  SHES  RAD  For  her  "3  Minute 
Girlfriend"  project  at  Xpace  gallery  in 
2007,  Zeesy  advertised  her  services 
on  Craigslist,  an  offer  to  be  your 
girlfriend  for  three  minutes  in  public. 
She  documented  responses  to 
her  "no  risk  of  rejection,  no  messy 
break-up"  offer  in  a  book,  for  sale  on 
her  website.  In  another  project,  she 
documented  the  bedrooms  of  boys 
that  still  live  with  their  parents.  "I  am 
trying  to  treat  young  gentlemen  like 
flowers  or  birds,"  she  writes  on  her 
website.  DID  YOU  KNOW?  This  year 
she'll  be  learning  to  drive!  She's  also 
looking  for  love. 
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See  yeu  at  tM  gsime. 

»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


The  VBrdiCt:  with  annoying  characters  and  a  disappointing  script,  CBC's  at- 
tempt to  create  a  show  for  hip  cosmopolitan  moms  falls  completely  flat. 

5  ? 

Can-con:  (g^ 

ume  Mosque  on  IhePnmie 

Premise:  Now  in  its  second  season,  Little  Mosque  centres  on  the  misadven- 
tures of  a  Saskatchewan  town  with  a  small  but  vocal  Muslim  population.  It 
feels  more  like  a  religious  education  program  than  a  sitcom. 

Canadian  IVkMn^:  illuminating  a  stereotype  by  turning  it  on  its 
head  is  simply  the  Canadian  way,  and  on  Little  Mosque,  the  non-Muslim  char- 
acters represent  them  in  spades:  from  the  racist  Prairie  hick,  the  bumbling 
Catholic  priest,  the  dimwit  farmer,  etc. 

The  V^tRct:  The  CBC  deserves  kudos  for  celebrating  multiculturalism  by 
creating  a  mainstream  North  American  program  focusing  on  the  Muslim  com- 
munity. While  the  show  is  not  exactly  laugh-out-loud  funny,  it  succeeds  in  pre- 
senting religious  issues  in  an  entertaining  way. 
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LEVEL!  „.ASSIF1CATI0N1 

StrangeWllciernessMovle.coro 

IN  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE  FEBRUARY  1 


VOLLEYBALL 

Athletic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Friday,  February  1 

Women  vs.Ryerson  7:00  p.m. 

HOCKEY 

Varsity  Arena 

Saturday,  February  2 

Women  vs.  Queen's  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  February  3 
Women  vs.  UOIT  7:30  p.m. 

FENCING  WEST  OUAUFIER 

Athletic  Centre  Field  House 
Saturday,  February  2 
9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  February  3 

9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 


SOX  OFFICE 


»  www.varsityblues.ca 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


UPCOMING  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS  INTERVIEW? 

Nervous,  unprepared?  Half-day  seminars 
led  by  former  chair  of  admissions  at  a 
Canadian  medical  school  to  improve 
your  skills  and  confidence.  Contact: 
cmsac@rogers.com 

LOOKING  FOR  CHALLENGING  AND 
REWARDING  VOLUNTEER  EXPERIENCE? 

Distress  Centres  of  Toronto  need  volun- 
teers to  provide  emotional  support,  crisis 
intervention  and  suicide  prevention 
services  on  24/7  distress  and  crisis  lines. 
Comprehensive  training  provided.  Visit 
www.torontodistresscentre.com  <http:// 
www.torontodistresscentre.com/>  or  call 
the  Centre  near  you  for  more  information: 
Scarborough  (416)  439-0744,  North  York 
(416)  486-3180,  Downtown  (416)  598-0166. 

NEEDED-A  4TH  YR  OR  MASTER'S  LEVEL 
STUDENT  OF  SPANISH  STUDIES 

With  an  excellent  command  of  English 
to  translate  a  Spanish  book  and  some 
articles.  Full  translation  rights  will  go 
to  you.  $10/page,  will  earn  about  $2000. 
Email  petertsa@hotmail.com  if  inter- 
ested. Use  "translation"  as  the  subject. 
Peter  Tsatsanis 

EXCLUSIVE  MODEL  AGENCY 

Requires  Models  for  Fashion  &  Hair 
Shows  in  Toronto.  Models  will  be  paid. 
No  experience  or  courses  necessary.  All 
types.  Please  include  photos,  &  contact 
info,  www.exclusivemodels.net 
info@exclusivemodels.net 
Toll-Free  866-487-5287. 


MALE  M0DELS-$500  CASH 

Athletic  college  guys  wanted  to  model 
for  various  projects.   Pays  up  to  $500 
cash.  NO  nudity  involved.  Send  shirt- 
less photo  and  description  to 
malemodel2005@gmail.com 

SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-hockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc.  canip@mishmar.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


ROOM  FOR  RENT 

One  bedroom  available.  Shared  accom- 
modation in  East  Toronto  home.  Parking, 
cable  included.  $425  monthly.  Call  Lisa  at 
416-750-9763.  In  clean  home.  Females  only. 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEILS  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


*THE  ONLY  BOOK  ON  THE 
MIND  AND  SPIRIT* 

Written  in  modern  times  which  has  been 
read  by  every  major  race  on  earth.  Buy 
and  read  Dianetics:  The  Modern  Science 
of  Mental  Health  by  L.  Ron  Hubbard. 
$22.00.  Start  the  adventure  -  of  you.  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary's,  Toronto  ON  M4Y 
2A7.  (416)  925-2145  www.dianetics.org 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  CHM 
139, 247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONUNE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT  MCAT  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  wvw.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterioo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


EDITING 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
thesesand  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
1  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (I  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of 
bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

Abortion 
is,  in  fact, 

anti- 
woman  55 

SEE'FACE0FF'-PAGE6 


sports 


rHE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


VOL.  CXXVIII,  NO.  34 


Women's  hockey  shut  out  Golden 
Gaels  4-0. 


SEE 'BLUES' -PAGE  14 


science 


WILY  WORMS:  How  clever  parasites 
stay  alive — by  making  ants  look 
like  tasty  red  berries. 


SEE 'NEMATODES'- PAGE  I 


a&e 


BEST  OF  THE  FEST:  We  review  every 
play  at  U  of  T's  annual  drama  test. 

SEE 'DRAMA'- PAGE  12 


hot  topic 

How  did  you  beat  the 
snow  this  weekend? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  3 

what's  up? 

ART  BAR  READING  SERIES  Live  poetry 
with  ClUT's  Nik  Beat,  Tuesday,  8-10  p.m. 
Clinton's  Tavern,  693  BloorWest.  Free. 

BABY  DEE,  SANDRO  PERRI  Can  tliese 
critics'  favourites  make  good?  Wednesday, 
9  p.m.  The  Drake  Underground,  1150 
QueenWesL$6. 


RCMP  probes 
UTM  student's 
free  speech  line 

Contentious  web  postings  in  support  of  killing 
Canadian  soldiers  spur  federal  investigation 


TERRORIST,  OR  JUST  AN  ASSHOLE?  Hossain's  posts  have  landed  him  in  hot  water  with  the  feds. 


Jade  Ma 


The  RCMP  and  CSIS  are  investigating  a 
UTM  student  to  determine  whether  to 
charge  him  with  inciting  and  facilitat- 
ing terrorism. 

The  student,  Salman  Hossain,.  post- 
ed online  messages  arguing  for  the 
legitimacy  of  killing  Canadian  soldiers 
serving  in  Afghanistan. 

The  offending  comments  first  ap- 
peared last  September,  when  German 
authorities  arrested  three  Islamist  mili- 
tants for  planning  to  bomb  a  German 
airport.  That  same  day,  according  to 
the  National  Post,  Hossain  posted  this 
text:  "1  hope  the  German  brothers  were 
gonna  blow  up  U.S.-German  bases  in 
their  country.  We  should  do  that  here 
in  Ccinada  as  well.  Kill  as  many  western 


soldiers  as  well  so  that  they  think  twice 
before  entering  foreign  countries."  The 
same  post  blames  Canada's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  in  Afghanistan  on  "Jew 
masters."  Since  that  time,  Hossain's 
posts  have  continued  in  this  vein. 

UTM  students  have  formed  a  rap- 
idly growing  Facebook  group,  Expel 
or  Suspend  Salman  Hossain.  At  press 
time,  the  group  has  attracted  nearly 
400  members,  several  of  whom  have 
posted  comments,  photos,  and  videos 
praising  the  Canadian  military.  Hossain 
himself  has  become  an  active  member 
of  this  group,  posting  frequent  re- 
sponses and  rebuttals  to  criticism. 

The  UTM  student's  comments  drew 
scrutiny  from  the  RCMP,  who  are  cur- 
rently investigating  Hossain.  Said 
RCMP  spokesperson  Cathy  McCory, 


"[The  government  is]  committed  to 
ensuring  the  safety  and  security  of 
citizens,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  those 
that  seek  to  harm  Canadians." 

Stockwell  Day,  Minister  of  Public 
Safety,  also  condemning  the  posts. 

"The  promotion  of  hate  and  vio- 
lence has  no  place  in  Canadian  so- 
ciety," he  said. 

Hossain's  posts  have  stirred  fresh 
debate  on  the  balance  between  free- 
dom of  expression  and  state  security. . 

Walied  Khogali,  president  of  the 
UTM  Student  Union,  condemned 
Hossain's  comments  as  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  individual  freedoms. 
"As  a  student  union,  we  will  forever  ac- 
knowledge and  encourage  free  speech, 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  free 
speech   demonstrating  disapproval 


and  free  speech  inciting  the  killing  of 
others,"  said  Khogali.  "As  a  union,  we 
cannot  support  anyone  suggesting 
the  murder  of  others."  He  added  that 
he  felt  the  Muslim  community  at  UTM 
joined  him  in  rejecting  Hossain's  com- 
ments. 

But  Khogali  suggested  that  any 
procedure  against  Hossain  should  be 
watched  closely.  "1  want  to  make  sure 
that  if  he  is  charged  of  anything,  he  is 
given  a  transparent  and  due  process 
of  justice." 

In  June  2006,  Saad  Khalid,  then  19 
years  old  and  a  business  student  at 
UTM,  was  arrested  along  with  16  oth- 
er suspects  in  an  alleged  terrorist  ring. 
Police  apprehended  Khalid  in  a  ware- 
house, apparently  preparing  boxes  to 
hold  fertilizer.  He  is  still  in  detention. 


Payout  'a  drop  in  the  bucket' 


Province  gives  U  of  T  $25.6M  for  repairs,  but 
$250M  still  needed  to  fix  aging  infrastructure 


//BY THE  NUMBERS 


Petre  Radulescu  and  Hilary  Barlow 

Maintaining  a  sprawling  180-year-old 
campus  isn't  cheap.  That's  why  U  of  T  is 
getting  nearly  $26  million  to  spruce  itself 
up.  The  provincial  government  is  doling 
out  $200  million  to  Ontario  colleges  and 
universities  this  year  for  deferred  main- 
tenance. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  29,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment announced  it  will  give  $200  million 
to  Ontario  universities  and  colleges,  out 
of  the  $1.4  billon  infrastructure  fund  estab- 
lished in  its  fall  economic  statement. 

U  of  T's  president  David  Naylor  says 
the  money  will  go  towards  things  like  im- 
proving campus  security,  adding  safety 
railings,  and  fixing  leaky  roofs.  "Most  of 
the  funding  here  will  go  to  things  that  are 
unobtrusive  but  that  actually  let  us  get 
on  with  doing  work  to  meike  life  better  on 
campus  that  otherwise  would  be  tough 
to  hjnd." 

While  the  average  age  of  a  university 
building  in  Ont2U"io  is  30  years,  century- 
old  buildings  are  not  uncommon  on  U  of 
T's  downtown  campus.  U  of  T  is  the  larg- 
est recipient  of  funding,  which  was  dis- 
tributed based  on  space  and  utilization. 

"The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
sometimes  education  is  about  bricks 
and  mortar,"  John  Milloy,  the  minister 
of  training,  colleges  and  universities, 
said  during  a  news  conference  at  George 
Brown  College.  "In  fact,  for  faculty  and 
students  to  have  an  excellent  learning 
experience,  they  need  to  work  in  facili- 


ties that  are  up-to-date,  that  are  energy- 
efficient,  and  that  are  safe  and  secure." 

"It's  more  than  a  shot  in  the  arm,"  said 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  president 
Paul  Genest.  "It's  octane  fuel  for  the  uni- 
versity sector,  so  we're  just  thrilled." 

Critics  are  less  optimistic.  Conserva- 
tive legislator  Jim  Wilson  called  the  sum 
a  "drop  in  the  bucket." 

"It's  one-time  money  cind  it  won't  go 
very  fcir,"  said  Wilson. 

The  figure  is  five  times  greater  than 
last  year's  maintenance  allotment,  but 
still  short  of  the  $1.6  billion  Ontario's 
auditor  general  Jim  McCarter  reports  is 
needed  to  completely  repair  Ontario  uni- 
versity facilities.  As  of  January  2008,  U  of 
T  had  accrued  a  whopping  $276  million 
in  deferred  maintenance  costs,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  released  for  the  Business 
Board  Governing  Council.  Creakiness 
on  St.  George  campus  accounted  for 
$254,630,484  of  that  figure,  with  UTM 
and  UTSC  ringing  in  at  $9,549,644  and 
$12,297,061  respectively 

The  funding  comes  in  the  w£ike  of  a 
$200M  class  action  lawsuit  against  On- 
tario's public  community  colleges  for  use 
of  allegedly  illegal  ancillary  fees  in  order 
to  fund  infrastructure  maintenance. 

"We  have  seen  college  and  some 
university  administrators  increasing 
ancillary  fees  to  fund  core  operational 
expenses,  which  is  illegal,"  said  Jen  Has- 
sum,  chairperson  of  the  Ontario  chapter 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Students. 
"The  provincial  government  should  en- 


$276  M 


Cost  of  needed 
repairs 

Funding  from 
province 


$81  IVI 


$57  M 


U  of  T 


York  U 


Ryerson 


sure  that  the  money  is  transferred  with 
an  understanding  that  universities  cind 
colleges  should  be  reducing  their  reli- 
ance on  ancillary  fees  for  constructing 
or  repairing  campus  buildings." 

The  province  announced  it  expected 
the  funding  to  create  2,000  temporary 
jobs  and  help  protect  Ontario's  economy 
from  a  current  downturn.  "Our  govern- 
ment's investment  will  help  loccd  com- 
munities across  Ontario  immediately  by 


stimulating  construction  and  creating 
jobs,"  said  Milloy. 

Ross  Paul,  vice-chair  of  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities,  hailed  the  fund- 
ing as  "a  tremendous  boost  to  the  uni- 
versity sector." 

CFS  expressed  "tentative  satisfaction" 
with  the  funding.  "Students  look  forward 
to  a  subsequent  announcement  from  the 

SEE 'REPAIRS' -PG  4 
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IHART  HOUSE  (K 

i-STUDENT  CENTRE  z^^^ 

Open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 
4 1 6.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


$5  BUCK  LUNCH 

Come  celebrate  the  Chinese  NewYear! 
Feb.  6th  from  1 1:45am  to  2pm  /n  the  Great  Hall 


CAN  MUSIC  SAVE  THE 
ENVIRONMENT? 

A  par)el  discussion  on  the  environmental  impact  of  the  business 

of  making,  touring  and  selling  music  with 
Jordan  Poppenk  of  ClUT.fm; Jennifer  Larry,  Sunrise  Records; 
Candace  Alper,  NameYourTune;Uam  O'Doherty,  Utern 
and  toronto  musician  Banin. 
Feb.  7th  at  8:00pm  in  tlie  Arbor  Room.  Free! 


HART  HOUSE  SKI  DAY 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

Come  enjoy  a  relaxing  day  on  the  slopes! 
$53  fee  includes  transportation  and  lift  ticket 
Register  in  advance  at  Membership  Services  Office. 

Price  goes  up  to  $60  after  Feb.  2 1  st 
Feb.  28th  bus  leaves  at  7:00am  and  returns  6:30pm 


ATTENTION  DANCERS! 

Submissions  are  now  being  accepted  for 
the  UofT  Festival  of  Dance. 
Submissions  due:  Feb.  1 6th 
For  more  information  visit  wvm.harthousetheatre.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
FILM  FESTIVAL 

open  call  for  shorts  of  all  lengths  and  genres  and 
themes  of  literacy  and  international  health. 
Deadline  for  submissions:  Feb.  15th  at  5:00pm 
Festival: Mar.  12th  to  15th  at  InnisTown  Hail 
For  more  information  visit  www.uoftfilmfest.ca 


INTHEJUSTINA  M. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Signals  in  the  Dark:  Art  in  the  Shadow  of  War 

is  an  interdisciplinary  project  exploring  contemporary 
art's  relationship  to  war  and  its  representations. 
Show  runs  until  March  2nd. 


MOVIE  MAKING 
WORKSHOPS 

The  Hart  House  Film  Board  is  offering  30  different 

filmmaking  workshops  over  the  next  8  weeks. 
At  only  $20  per  class  for  Film  Board  members,  $30 
for  non-members,  these  are  the  most  economical 
filmmaking  classes  in  the  city. 
For  more  info  visit  vmw.uofttix.ca 


fl  Sustainable  Dllemmo? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


Sky  watchers  look  for  bviyout 


Josh  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Vehement  opponents  of  U  of  T's  plan 
to  sell  off  the  historic  David  Dunlap 
Observatory  in  Richmond  Hill  have  de- 
cided to  fight  to  the  last.  With  the  Feb. 
15  deadline  for  bids  on  the  190-acre 
property  fast  approaching,  the  town 
council  has  appealed  to  the  provincial 
government  to  step  in.  The  university 
has  made  it  clear  that  it  intends  to  sell 
the  site  without  consideration  for  the 
buyer's  plans. 

The  DDO,  opened  in  1935,  was  once 
one  of  the  best  facilities  in  the  world  for 
astronomical  research.  Its  1.8-metre  re- 
flector telescope  remains  the  largest  in 
Canada,  but  technological  advances, 
changes  in  the  field  of  study,  and  the 
advantages  of  high-altitude  and  orbital 
telescopes  have  long  overshadowed 
the  facility.  Nonetheless,  it  retains  a  de- 
voted following  among  scientists  and 
amateurs,  and  a  community  of  natu- 
ralists drawn  to  the  observatory's  well 
conserved,  vibrant  grounds. 

The  DDO  grounds  were  donated  to 
U  of  T  in  1932  by  the  widow  of  the  To- 
ronto businessman  David  Dunlap,  on 
the  condition  that  they  always  be  used 
for  astronomical  research.  The  univer- 
sity reached  an  undisclosed  agreement 
with  the  Dunlap  family  to  sell  the  land. 

Talk  by  Ontario  premier  Dalton  Mc- 
Guinty  and  education  minister  Kath- 
leen Wynne  has  spurred  hopes  for  cm 
eleventh-hour  provincial  buyout  to  pre- 
serve the  observatory. 

"I  tell  you,  1  grew  up  in  Richmond  Hill 
and  the  Dunlap  observatory  was  very 
much  a  part  of  my  background,  so  it's 
certainly  something  1  would  be  willing 
to  talk  about,"  Wynne  told  the  Toronto 


OUTLOOK  DIM:  The  David  Dunlop  Observatory  and  its  verdant  190-hectare  grounds  are 
being  sold  off  this  year,  to  the  dismay  of  astronomy  and  nature  enthusiasts  alike. 


Star. 

Richmond  Hill's  mayor  David  Bar- 
row said  he  hoped  the  premier's  office 
would  raise  an  objection  to  the  sale  and 
ask  the  university  to  reconsider. 

Tliornhill  MP  Peter  Shurman  and 
Flichmond  Hill  MP  Reza  Moridi  were 
among  a  handful  of  local  politicians 
who  attended  a  rally  at  Queen's  Park  on 
Jan.  17  to  show  support  for  preserving 
the  DDO  and  its  grounds. 

The  protestors  marched  to  Simcoe 
Hcdl  to  meet  with  U  of  T's  Governing 
Council.  Asked  by  protestors  whether 


the  university  would  consider  extend- 
ing the  deadline  for  bids,  U  of  T's  vice- 
president  business  affairs  Catherine 
Fliggall  was  adamant  that  the  Feb.  15 
date  would  stand. 

Some  researchers  have  questioned 
the  prevailing  logic  that  the  DDO  is  ob- 
solete. Peter  Martin,  chair  of  astronomy 
at  U  of  T,  told  the  Toronto  Star  that  the 
observatory  is  "still  a  vital  spot  where 
stellar  spectroscopists  gather  impor- 
tant new  observations  at  wavelengths 
unaffected  by  the  brilliant  light  of  a 
Richmond  Hill  night." 


This  Is  ISRAEL 


The  Idan  Raichel  Project 

The  Idan  Raichel  Project  is  a  musical 
expression  of  the  diversity  of  Israeli 
society  that  incorporates  the  sounds 
of  traditional  songs  from  Ethiopia, 
Iran  and  Yemen 


HART  HOUSE 
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//TALKING  HEADS       if  YOU'RE  so  SMART' visit  fte/f^ca  and  have  your  say 


did  you  deal  with  the  snow  ttiis  weeltend? 


'  NEWS 


KATIE,  2nd  year  Music  and  Ph}Sics:\bw\[  a 
snow  man  on  the  landing  outside  my  3rd-tloor 
window,  but  he  was  soon  crushed  by  a  massive 
pile  of  snow  from  the  roof. 


KRISTIAN,  U of  T employee:  IworkatUofT's 
AV  Department  and  our  van  kept  getting  stuck 
in  the  snow.  Each  time  we  needed  to  start 
moving,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  pull  a  Cool 
Runnings,  pushing  the  van  until  it  picked  up 
speed  and  then  hopping  on. 


AMY,  2nd  year  Mathematics:  I  had  a  snowballs 
fight  outside  G's  Fine  Foods  on  Bloor  with  some 
of  my  friends.  1  lost  my  glasses  and  we  all 
searched  for  15  minutes  through  piles  of  snow. 


MATT,  3rd  year  Psyctiology:  I  still  went  out  and 
partied.  1  picked  up  a  straight  guy  who  said  Tm 
not  gay,  but  can  1  sleep  over?'  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  get  him  to  come  out  of  the  closet  I  hit 
my  head  on  a  door! 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 
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Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Pereonal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

41MWI1-SM8-1JJ9 
w\iiw,oxfordseniinars.coiii 
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12:30  pm 
ThursFeb? 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569SpaclinaAve 

All  Welcome 


Iraiovative  -  Determi: 


Barristers  &  Solicitors 

Legal  Solutions 

Contact  Elissa  Boyle  or  Cindy  Farrell  for  a  consultation 


133  Lowther  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5R  1E4 


T:  416.920.3030 
F:  416.920.3033 
general@farrellboyle.com 
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Stock  plan  passes  with  little  talk 


Naushad  All  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


U  of  T's  University  Affairs  Board  voted 
last  Tuesday  to  revise  its  stance  on 
controversial  investments.  The  revised 
policy  controls  how  the  university  han- 
dles politically-driven  stock  divestment 
decisions. 

At  the  meeting  where  the  UAB  ap- 
proved the  change,  the  Responsible 
Investment  Committee  alongside  repre- 
sentatives from  various  unions  present- 
ed an  alternative  policy,  which  was  not 
considered. 

The  move  comes  as  a  part  of  a  larger- 
scale  revision  of  the  university's  invest- 
ment policies  and  procedure,  as  prom- 
ised by  the  administration.  "The  current 
amendment  [...]  deals  specifically  with 
the  request  for  divestment,"  said  U  of  T 
president  David  Naylor.  He  recommend- 


ed that  the  "broader  issue"  of  screening 
investments  for  environmental  and  po- 
litical concerns  should  be  discussed  in 
informal  meetings. 

The  last  official  investment  policy 
went  into  effect  in  1978,  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Asset  Management 
Corporation  was  given  control  over  the 
university's  investments  in  2000.  UTAM 
currently  controls  $5.4  billion  in  univer- 
sity assets,  which  include  the  universi- 
ty's $2-billion  endowment  fund  and  $2.9- 
billion  pension  funds. 

Previously,  divestment  decisions 
were  made  by  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  elected  members  of  the 
GC  from  each  of  its  five  constituencies 
(student,  faculty,  staff,  grad  students 
and  alumni).  The  divestment  procedure 
had  only  been  invoked  three  times.  Most 
recently,  the  university  decided  not  to 
divest  itself  of  stocks  in  three  companies 


indirectly  linked  to  profiteering  in  Darfur. 
The  policy  was  successfully  invoked  in 
1988  to  divest  stocks  in  Apartheid  South 
Africa,  and  in  2007  for  tobacco  company 
shares. 

The  new  policy  put  decisions  in  the 
hands  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  chosen 
by  the  president  and  approved  by  Gov- 
erning Council. 

Michal  Hay,  UTSU's  VP  university  af- 
fairs, spoke  to  the  board  at  the  meeting 
to  describe  the  new  policy  cis  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  She  urged  the  coun- 
cil to  consider  the  alternative  proposal 
byRlC. 

"There  is  little  opportunity  for  mem- 
bers of  the  U  of  T  community  to  partici- 
pate in  this  mechanism,"  said  Hay. 

"[RlC's  proposal],  the  way  I  read  it,  is 
about  how  we  make  investments.  The  is- 

SEE  DIVESTMENT -PG  4 


Make  it  with  Love  for  Valentines! 

BEADS 


free  .1  student 
beading:;  SPEC.AL 

CLASS  :i20^'OFF 

Exp:  Feb  14/08   '  '  Exp.  Feb  14/08 
(with  Ad)       !  '       CWIth  Ad 
I      S  Student  lO) 


its  worth  the  trip  to  the 

BEAD  CAFE 

Toronto's  Bead  Superstore 

Largest  selection  of  exotic 
beads  from  around  the  wond. 
Make  your  own  bead  jeweiry 
or  choose  from  ready-to-wear 
artist  creations. 

416.780.9889 

www.thebeadstore.ca  | 

6-Perties  •  Workshops  •  Beading  Suppnes  •  Classes  1 
fegnnton  West  buoway  Open  Voes  Thru  bun  I 


Concerned  about  your  Grades? 

PeOanHelii. 

Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


Discover  our  Masters  programs  in 

Information  Studies  (MISt)  and  Museum  Studies  (MMSt) 

Choose  from  these  areas  of  expertise: 

•  Library  and  Information  Science,  Book  History,  Information  Policy 

•  Cultural  Heritage,  Museology,  Exhibition  Design 

•  Information  Systems,  Knowledge  Media  Design 

•  Archives,  Records  Management 

•  Communication  and  Culture,  and  other  emerging  information  practices 


Admission  Requirement: 

•  Four-year  Bachelor's  degree 
•All  disciplines  v»^elcome 


Application  Deadlines: 

•MMSt   -January  31.2008 

•  Mist     -  February  1 5, 2008  for 

scholarship  consideration 
-April  1,2008  (final  deadline) 


To  learn  more: 

call  416-978-3234 

or  email  inquire@fis.utoronto.ca 

www.fis.utoronto.ca 


Gi 


faculty 
of 

information  studies 

140  St  George  Street, Toronto  M5S  3G6 
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Ontario  government  to  ensure  that  it 
spends  the  remaining  $500  million  that 
was  promised  to  Ontario  in  both  2006 
and  2007  federal  budgets,"  said  Hassum. 

MPP  Jim  Wilson,  a  PC  education  critic, 
called  the  funding  "a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

"It's  one-time  money  and  it  won't  go 
very  far,"  he  said. 

Milloy  hinted  at  possible  additional 
funding.  "This  is  cin  ongoing  story.  We're 
going  to  continue  to  work  with  the  sec- 
tor to  make  sure  that  their  needs  are  ad- 
dressed." 

According  to  school's  the  latest  report 
on  deferred  maintenance,  U  of  T  has  bud- 
geted costs  totcding  $276  million  across 
its  three  campuses.  Robarts  Library  and 
the  Medical  Sciences  buildings  were 
in  greatest  need,  with  $31.7  million  and 


$26.1  million,  respectively,  required  for 
maintenance  and  upgrades. 

The  money  will  be  stretched  to  cover 
a  long  list  of  necessciry,  if  unspectacular, 
repairs,  such  as  replacing  leaky  roofs, 
improving  old  sewage  systems  and 
safety  railings,  and  upgrading  electrical 
systems  and  elevators. 

"This  will  help  us  address  some  es- 
sential things  that  just  don't  figure  high 
on  the  radar  screen  and  are  critical  to 
improving  campus  life,"  Naylor  told  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Naylor  gave  an  example  to  the  CBC: 
"No  one  is  going  to  get  up  and  make  a 
high-profile  announcement  about  the 
diameter  of  the  stack  running  into  the 
sewer  system,  but  you  get  that  wrong 
and  you've  got  a  rather  large  problem." 

With  files  from  Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 
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sue  before  the  UAB  today  is  about  how 
we  deal  with  social  and  political  issues 
with  respect  to  investments  that  we  al- 
ready have,"  said  Catherine  Riggall,  U  of 
T's  VP  business  affairs 

"We  were  looking  at  putting  it  on  the 
agenda,"  said  UAB  and  RIC  member 
Alexandru  Rascanu.  "The  proposed 
investment  policy  was  coming  as  an 
alternative  to  what  senior  members 
of  the  university's  administration  had 
put  forward." 

Rascanu  said  he  was  "cautiously  op- 
timistic" about  offline  meetings  with 
administrators.  "I  hope  that  we  can  look 
past  the  petty  discrepancies  and  look 
at  the  bigger  picture  to  create  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  to  address  responsible 
investment  issues,"  he  said. 


CSmh    ^'^^'^'^y  volunteers 

Needed 


Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
Centre  de  toxicomanie  et  de  sant6  mentale 


Researchers  at  the  Centre  for  Addiction  and  l^ental 
Health  (CAMH)  are  looking  for  healthy  volunteers  to  take 
part  in  a  research  study  using  a  brain  imaging  technique 
called  Positron  Emission  Tomography  (PET) 

The  study  will  evaluate  a  new  PET  marker  that  will  help 
us  learn  more  about  a  chemical  system  in  the  brain  called 
the  serotonin  system.  This  new  marker  may  help  develop 
new  drugs  to  treat  serotonin  imbalances 

Interested  individuals  need  to  pass  a  medical 
examination  and  screening  interview. 

You  may  qualify  to  participate  if  you  are: 
-male  or  female 

-aged  18  to  50  and  in  good  health 
-not  regularly  taking  medications 
-a  non-smoker 

Study  participants  will  be  compensated  for  their  time 

To  find  out  more  please  Call:  (416)  535  8501  extension 
1666  or  E-Mail:  5HT6study@camhpet.ca 
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Rogers  out,  but  not  over 


After  months  of  negotiation  and  a 
$5  million  lawsuit  with  UTM,  Adam 
Rogers  was  officially  evicted  from 
Schreiberwood  residence  last  Fri- 
day. 

Rogers  applied  as  a  transfer 
student  from  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo. Though  rejected  by  admis- 
sions, he  was  offered  a  place  in 
residence.  Rogers  was  granted  a 
student-only  lease  and  moved  in, 
only  to  have  the  university  declare 
that  he  was  not  a  student. 

"The  lease  speaks  for  itself,"  said 
Rogers.  "You  can't  live  in  a  uni- 
versity rez  without  being  entitled 
to  enroll  as  a  student.  It's  not  my 
error — and  the  university  keeps 
passing  the  buck!" 

A  father  of  four,  Rogers  contends 
that  the  university  has  not  only 
abused  his  student  rights  but  sunk 
his  family  into  poverty.  "We'll  end 
up  in  a  shelter — if  there's  room." 

The  university  sees  it  differently, 
and  the  Ontario  Land  and  Tenant 
Board  sided  with  UTM  in  October. 
Said  UTM  Spokesperson  Jane  Stir- 
ling, "We  have  families  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  units.  Our  first  priority 
is  to  our  University  of  Toronto  stu- 
dents." Stirling  maintains  that  Rog- 
ers was  never  a  student. 

Rogers  says  he  will  continue  with 
the  lawsuit.  "I'm  not  letting  up,  and 
I'm  not  walking  away  from  it.  No 
matter  what  happens,  the  univer- 
sity will  be  held  accountable  and 
they  will  compensate  us  for  what 
they've  done." 


The    university   has  forgiven 
$6,000  Rogers  owed  in  rent  and 
other  fees. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 

U.K.  cooking  up  McGrad- 
uates  in  first  corporate 
credit-granting  scheme 

Last  week,  the  British  government 
authorized  three  private  compa- 
nies— McDonald's,  the  low-cost 
airline  company  Flybe,  and  the  Brit- 
ish rail  company  Network  Rail — to 
offer  high  school  credits  for  work 
completed  in  the  their  employee 
training  programs. 

McDonald's  will  offer  basic  res- 
taurant management  course,  cov- 
ering the  areas  such  as  marketing 
and  human  resources.  Network 
Rail  will  develop  courses  in  track 
engineering,  while  Flybe's  courses 
will  include  aircraft  engineering 
and  cabin  crew  training. 

This  marks  the  first  time  corpo- 
rations have  been  licensed  to  give 
academic  credit. 

Completion  of  the  courses  would 
be  equivalent  to  completing  the 
GCSE,  or  A-Level,  exams  taken  at 
ages  16  and  18.  Flybe's  training  pro- 
gram could  lead  to  a  university-lev- 
el degree.  McDonald's,  which  has 
67,ooo  employees  and  more  than 
1,000  restaurants  in  Britain,  called 
the  program  a  "radical  shake-up  of 
training  and  a  pioneering  move  for 
British  business."  Critics  called  it 
"McQualifications." 
—SHABNAM  OLGA  NASIMI 


This  is  ISRAEL 


Justice  Salim  Joubran 

First  Israeli-Arab  to  be  appointed  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Israeli 
Supreme  Court  in  May  2004 

njci 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
2nd  Annual  Accessibility  Awards 
Ceremony  and  Reception 

Honouring  members  of  the  St.  George  Campus 
community  who  have  demonstrated  commitment 
and  dedication  to  issues  of  accessibility  on  campus 


Main  Activity  Hall,  Multi-faitk  Centre 
569  Spad  ina  Avenue 

Tuesday,  Marck  4,  2008 
6pm-7pm 

Ceremony  to  commence  at  5:16pm 
Followed  Ly  Reception 

Please  RSVP  to  Kyle  West  at  416-978-7677 
or  Jazmine  Juarez  at  accessil)ility.awards@utoronto.ca 
ty  Friday,  February  22,  2008 

Accessitle  entrance  is  located  via  Bancroft  Avenue 
Sign  Language  Interpreters  and  PSW  provided 
if  you  require  additional  accommodations,  please  email 
accessil)ility.awards@utoronto.ca 
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Taking  an  honest  look  at  Israel 


Today  marks  the  first  day  of  U  of  T's 
most  controversial  annual  event. 
Every  year,  Israeli  Apartheid  Week 
brings  accusation,  from  all  sides,  of 
racism  and  hate-mongering.  It  can  be 
a  tense  and  divisive  time  on  campus, 
and  emotions  run  high. 

But  just  because  thesubject  matter  is 
sensitive  does  not  mean  that  students 
should  shy  away  from  engagement.  In- 
deed, criticism  of  Israel  will  always  be 
a  deeply  personal  matter  for  many  of 
those  who  support  the  Jewish  state. 
Because  Zionists  believe  that  Israel 
is  synonymous  with  the  Jewish  faith, 
any  criticism  of  the  nation  is  seen  as  a 


-  EDITORIAL " 

criticism  of  its  people.  Inevitably,  the 
charge  of  anti-Semitism  is  raised,  and 
advocates  for  Palestinians  are  quickly 
labelled  "Israel-haters"  or  worse.  Many 
are  reluctant  to  speak  against  the  na- 
tion lest  they  be  labelled  racist. 

But  criticism  of  Israel  must  not  be 
silenced  by  spurious  charges  of  anti- 
Semitism.  We  should  not  take  for 
granted  that  Israel — especially  as  it  ex- 
ists today — is  a  natural  manifestation 
of  Jewish  destiny,  as  many  Zionists 
assert.  Certainly,  disparaging  Israel's 


policies  is  not  the  same  as  disparaging 
Jews  as  a  whole,  and  calling  Israel  an 
apartheid  state,  while  the  fact  is  debat- 
able, does  not  amount  to  anti-Semi- 
tism. In  the  academic  environment  of 
our  university,  students  must  be  able 
to  critically  examine  the  Jewish  state 
without  having  to  defend  themselves 
from  charges  motivated  by  hate. 

By  the  same  token.  Students  Against 
Israeli  Apartheid,  the  organizers  of  this 
week's  events,  must  stick  to  the  issue 
at  hand.  The  issue  is  this:  4.4  million 
Palestinian  refugees  are  suffering,  and 
this  suffering  must  end.  The  problems 
facing  Palestinians  must  be  examined 


honestly,  and  this  includes  discussing 
the  ways  that  Palestinian  leaders  have 
failed  their  people.  Hopefully,  Israeli 
Apartheid  Week  will  be  a  time  to  work 
towards  ending  their  misery,  rather 
than  fomenting  anger  and  frustration 
through  useless  polemics. 

For  this  reason,  the  inclusion  of 
Ward  Churchill  as  one  of  the  event's 
keynote  speakers  must  be  seen  as  a 
troubling  sign.  Churchill,  a  former  pro- 
fessor who  is  long  on  indignant  out- 
rage but  short  on  academic  credibility, 
continues  his  very  public  fight  against 
his  2007  dismissal  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  Boulder  for  academic 


misconduct.  He  will  no  doubt  draw  at- 
tention away  from  the  real  issues,  as 
Israel's  defenders  likely  find  it  all  too 
easy  to  discredit  this  week's  events  on 
the  basis  of  his  inclusion. 

If  Israeli  Apartheid  Week  is  to  make 
a  positive  difference,  it  will  be  in  op- 
portunities for  problem-solving,  not 
just  expressing  anger  at  injustice.  It  is 
incontrovertible  that  the  current  situ- 
ation, in  which  millions  live  in  abject 
poverty,  is  untenable.  Simply  blaming 
Israel  without  working  towards  real  so- 
lutions will  not  change  this  reality,  any 
more  than  calling  Israel's  critics  haters 
will  make  the  problems  go  away. 


►  LETTERS  ^ 


The  fall  of  the  noble 
Nalgene  water  bottle 

The  eco-friendly  bottle  is  the  latest  in  a  line  of  products  people 
claim  will  kill  you 


Nalgene  bottles,  which  can  survive  over  fifty  axe-strikes,  have  been  found  to  contain 
supposedly-dangerous  amounts  of  Bisphenol  A. 


Kelli  Korducki 

VARSITY  STAFF 


My  world  is  made  of  plastic.  Yours  is, 
too.  From  the  resins  that  bind  the  par- 
ticleboard  of  our  IKEA  bookshelves  to 
the  synthetic  insulation  of  our  Honest 
Ed's  quilts,  plastic  particles  are  every- 
where. We  also  happen  to  like  buying 
things.  We  like  buying  things  so  much 
that  whenever  anything  frightens  us 
we  rely  on  our  wallets  to  direct  us 
to  the  nearest  and  quickest  solution. 
These  days,  water  bottles  are  the  hot 
new  item  to  fear  and  replace.  The  so- 
lution: buy  stainless  steel. 

The  formerly  noble  creation  known 
as  the  Nalgene  bottle  is  being  branded 
as  a  potential  danger  to  your  health 
because  of  a  chemical  known  as  Bi- 
sphenol A  (BPA).  BPA  is  a  key  mono- 
mer in  the  plastics  used  for  the  bot- 
tles, as  well  as  all  sorts  of  receptacles: 
the  linings  of  food  cans,  sippy  cups, 
and  baby  bottles,  to  name  a  few. 

Scientists  are  currently  debating 
the  safety  of  the  chemical;  animal  lab 
tests  have  shown  BPA  to  activate  es- 
trogen receptors  in  the  body,  which 
may  lead  to  cancers,  infertility,  and, 
apparently,  general  doom  down  the 
road.  Scientists  have  known  about 
the  hormone-disrupting  properties  of 
BPA  for  years,  though  its  trace  impact 


on  human  physiology  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  debate.  The  makers  of  Nalgene 
have  long  insisted  that  the  quantity  of 
the  chemical  in  their  polycarbonate 
plastic  is  insufficient  to  cause  harm. 
The  signature  hard  plastic  bottles 


have  not  officially  been  recalled  by 
the  Rochester-based  company,  but 
many  major  Canadian  distributors 
have  opted  to  pull  the  popular  con- 

SEE  'NALGENE' -NEXT PAGE 


There's  no  place  for 
hate  on  our  campuses 

Dear  fellow  students,  faculty  and  mem- 
bers of  the  UTM  community, 

I  would  like  to  address  the  comments 
made  by  a  UTM  community  member  of 
the  name  Salman  Hossain.  Mr  Hossain 
posted  comments  on  the  internet  target- 
ing Jews  and  Canadian  soldiers,  as  re- 
ported in  a  National  Post  article  published 
last  week. 

I  believe  that  Mr  Hossain's  worldview 
is  repugnant,  however  as  a  student 
union,  we  will  forever  acknowledge  and 
encourage  free  speech.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  free  speech  demonstrating 
disapproval  and  free  speech  inciting  the 
killing  of  others. 

As  a  union,  we  cannot  support  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  murder  of  others. 

The  promotion  of  hate  and  violence 
has  no  place  in  Canadian  society,  and  it  is 
an  offence  under  the  Criminal  Code.  Mr 
Hossain  needs  to  understand  that. 

As  a  student  leader  on  the  UTM 
campus,  I  can  confirm  that  such  hatred  is 
not  a  sentiment  felt  by  all  of  our  students. 
I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
collectively  as  a  community  to  say  no 
to  all  forms  of  hate.  This  week  we  shall 
be  celebrating  unity  through  Diversity 
Week  at  our  inclusive  campus.  Let  us  use 
this  opportunity  to  combat  all  forms  of 
discrimination  such  as  homophobia,  anti- 
Semitism,  racism  and  Islamophobia. 

The  town  hall  discussing  these 
challenges  is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  or  Friday — please  check  our 
website  at  www.utmsu.ca  or  email  me  at 
president@utmsu.ca  for  more  details. 

In  Solidarity, 

Walied  Khogali 

President,  UTM  Students  Union 


Taking  a  stance 
against  injustice 

In  correction  to  your  article,  ("UTSC 
split  in  social  justice  squabble"  Jan.  21, 
p.l)  the  expression  Against  Oppression 
poster  actually  said  that  "Stephen  Harper 
doesn't  care  about  white  people  either." 
The  inner  reasoning  behind  the  message 
is  that  we  should  feel  comfortable  chal- 
lenging our  leaders  on  the  issue  of  not 
protecting  Canadians  sentenced  to  death 
abroad,  an  issue  also  reported  by  The 
Varsity.  The  event  is  taking  one  side — 
anti-oppression — but  we  aren't  favouring 
any  particular  political  party. 

The  article  said  that  the  SCSU  "logo 
appeared  on  XAO  posters"  even  "though 
the  union  hadn't  actually  endorsed  the 
event."  The  posters  didn't  include  the 
SCSU  logo,  and  SCSU's  committee  on 
students  and  equity  did  endorse  our 
event  on  Nov.  29. 

Rub  Wulkan's  statements  that  "an  en- 
dorsement from  SCSU  means  that  every 
piece  of  advertising  on  an  event  has  to  be 
personally  approved  [by  him],"  has  never 
been  a  policy  of  SCSU  but  was  used  to 
outline  how  inconvenient  he  could  make 
it  for  us  to  move  forward. 

XAO,  via  speakers  from  school  fac- 
ulty, youth  activist  organizations,  and 
NGOs,  will  educate  and  engage  students 
in  debate  on  concrete  topics  such  as 
marginalization  of  Muslims  in  the  press, 
social  justice  campaign  training,  women 
in  Government,  refugee  rights,  and  hu- 
man rights  in  Haiti  and  the  Philippines. 

When  SCSU  refuses  to  take  a  political 
stance  to  educate  and  engage  students  in 
debate  on  issues  such  as  racism,  social 
inequality,  and  discrimination,  it  is  taking 
a  stance  against  students'  concerns 
about  social  justice  issues  they  face  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Alexandru  Rascanu 

expression  Against  Oppression  Organizer 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


20  years  of 
injustice  towards 
women 


In  the  abortion  debate,  'choice' 
usually  means  'the  choice  to  abort' 


,  naCFF 


January  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  R.  v. 
Morgentaler,  a  landmark  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  found  the  abortion  provision  in  the  Criminal 
Code  to  be  unconstitutional.  Supreme  Court  judges 
found  the  provision,  which  allowed  for  abortions 

to  only  be  performed  at  accredited  hospitals 
where  they  needed  to  be  approved  by  a  hospital 
committee,  to  be  a  violation  of  a  woman's  rights 

under  section  7  of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms.  The  decision  is  still  highly  contentious 
among  many  Canadians. 


Women  have 
the  right  to 
choose 


No  one  should  be  forced  to  carry 
a  pregnancy  to  term 


Peter  O'Hagan 


On  Friday,  Jan.  25,  the  University  of  Toronto's  Fac- 
ulty of  Law  fiosted  a  day-long  symposium  mark- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  R  v.  Morgentaler,  the 
landmark  Supreme  Court  decision  that  deemed 
Canadian  abortion  law  as  it  stood  in  1988  as  un- 
constitutional. On  Friday,  Dr  Henry  Morgentaler 
himself  expressed  the  collective  viewpoint  of 
the  speakers  panel,  calling  the  decision  "an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  emancipation  of  Cana- 
dian women." 

For  all  the  discourse  concerning  the  rights  of 
women  within  these  lectures,  one  thing  became 
abundantly  clear:  the  speakers  at  this  sympo- 
sium did  not  authentically  represent  or  take  the 
side  of  women. 

The  speakers  presented  themselves  as  cham- 
pions of  "choice,"  which  in  actuality  means, 
"the  choice  to  abort."  They  brought  up  heart- 
wrenching  stories  of  teenage  women  experienc- 
ing unplanned  pregnancies.  Dr.  Gary  Romalis, 
a  Vancouver  abortionist,  said  that,  "usually  an 
unwanted,  unplanned  pregnancy  is  the  worst 
trouble  a  girl  has  been  in." 

The  speakers  assumed  that  abortion  is  the 
best  solution  for  women.  Dr.  Romalis  claimed 
that  he  "can  take  an  anxious  woman  who's  in  the 
biggest  trouble  of  her  life,  and  in  a  five-minute 
procedure,  give  her  back  her  life." 

This  Utopian  presentation  of  the  abortion  is- 
sue is  in  fact  anti-woman.  Nowhere  in  the  lecture 
was  there  any  mention  of  the  mental  anguish 
and  suffering  thousands  of  women  undergo  af- 
ter having  abortions.  Pro-choice  supporters  dis- 
miss the  very  idea  of  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
choice  to  abort,  contradicting  the  testimony  of 
countless  women. 

Canadian  culture  favours  and  promotes  abor- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  a  healthy  discussion 
about  other  options.  If  we  were  truly  serious 
about  offering  women  "choice,"  we  would  pro- 
vide women  with  the  full  range  of  options,  in- 
cluding support  for  maintaining  a  pregnancy. 

Our  society  does  not  provide  this  support. 
Women  experiencing  unplanned  pregnancies 
are  left  stranded,  abandoned,  even  stigmatized. 
What  else  can  they  do  but  abort,  when  other  op- 
tions are  less  encouraged  and  much  harder  to 
access? 

This  situation  is  made  worse  when  women  are 
denied  full  information  about  their  decision. 

Don't  "pro-choicers"  think  that  the  humanity 
of  the  fetus  might  be  an  important  consideration 
for  a  woman  in  the  decision-making  process? 


Are  they  afraid  that  women  might  not  want  to 
permit  the  killing  of  something  that  is,  to  many, 
undeniably  human? 

Scientific  and  medical  facts  can  affect  a  preg- 
nant woman's  decision,  and  thereby  affect  her 
life.  Feminists  for  Life,  a  pro-life  women's  advo- 
cacy group,  publishes  testimonials  of  women 
who  have  suffered  from  their  abortion  expe- 
riences. A  refrain  runs  through:  women  were 
not  given  vital  information  that  could  have 
changed  their  decision. 

One  testimonial  reads,  "No  one  told  me  that  I 
would  hurt  so  badly.  No  one  told  me  that  I  would 
feel  so  empty.  No  one  told  me  that  I  would  never 
be  able  to  forgive  myself  for  what  1  had  done. 
Would  I  have  listened  if  they  had?  Maybe,  maybe 
not.  However,  I  wasn't  given  that  option." 

Many  women  are  not  told  the  truth  about  fe- 
tal development,  realizing  years  later  that  the 
"products  of  conception"  actually  had  function- 
ing organs,  fingerprints,  and  a  face.  They  were 
not  informed  about  the  potential  emotional 
and  physical  side  effects  of  abortion  (side  ef- 
fects that  the  symposium  speakers  dismiss  as 
lies  spun  by  "anti-choicers").  Canada  Silent  No 
More,  a  support  group  run  by  women  who  have 
experienced  the  pain  of  abortion,  highlights  the 
disastrous  lack  of  information  given  to  women. 

There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  "choice"  being  of- 
fered. So  how  exactly  is  this  scenario  "pro-wom- 
an?" A  recent  Hamilton  Spectator  opinion  article 
points  out  that  "Women  have  the  right  to  full  in- 
formation, and  are  disserved  when  they  are  de- 
nied it.  Full  information  includes  all  sides  of  this 
debate."  What  exactly  are  pro-choicers  afraid 
of?  A  more  informed  choice  is  a  better  choice. 
Surely  a  decision  made  between  a  greater  num- 
ber of  options  is  better  than  being  forced  into 
the  only  option  presented  as  viable. 

In  the  words  of  Emmy-award  winning  actress 
and  pro-life  activist,  Patricia  Heaton,  "Women 
who  are  experiencing  an  unplanned  pregnancy 
also  deserve  unplanned  joy."  As  a  society,  we 
dismiss  the  possibility  of  such  joy  when  we 
speak  in  euphemisms,  name-calling,  and  half- 
truths.  Women  with  unplanned  pregnancies  de- 
serve society's  support  and  assistance,  not  the 
violence  of  abortion. 

The  Morgentaler  Symposium  speakers  want 
to  proclaim  January  28,  1988  as  the  day  that 
women  gained  an  essential,  constitutionally- 
guaranteed  freedom.  The  sad  truth  is  that  Janu- 
ary 28, 1988  is  the  day  that  Canada  failed  women. 
We  can — we  must — do  better. 


Morgan  Snook 


Anti-abortion  advocates  claim  that  abor- 
tion is  murder.  They  say  that  from  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  the  fetus  is  a  living 
human  being.  What  they  don't  know,  or  at 
least  don't  say,  that  is  that  any  fetus  will  not 
be  sufficiently  developed  to  feel  real  pain 
until  after  30  weeks,  well  after  the  threshold 
where  most  abortions  are  carried  out. 

According  to  the  United  Nations,  repro- 
ductive rights  of  individuals  consist  of  being 
able  to  "decide  freely  and  responsibly  the 
number  and  spacing  and  timing  of  [one's] 
children  and  to  have  the  information  and 
means  to  do  so,  and  the  right  to  attain  the 
highest  standard  of  sexual  and  reproduc- 
tive health."  Furthermore,  everyone  should 
have  the  right  to  make  decisions  regarding 
reproduction  "free  of  discrimination,  coer- 
cion and  violence." 

Despite  these  rights,  120  million  couples 
in  the  developing  world  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources and  support  necessary  to  control 
their  pregnancies.  In  fact,  43  per  cent  of  all 
pregnancies  are  unwanted. 

The  motive  of  pro-life  groups  is  to  make 
women  feel  guilty  for  having  sex,  forcing 
them  to  give  birth  to  unwanted  children. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  views  abor- 
tion as  a  sin.  Pope  John  Paul  II  compared 
abortion  to  a  mass  genocide  similar  to  the 
Holocaust. 

Instead  of  enforced  shame,  we  should 
show  tolerance  and  empathy  for  a  difficult 
situation.  Providing  support  and  unbiased 
information  to  aid  women  in  their  decision- 
making process  would  obtain  better  results 
than  shaming  them. 

Each  year  70,000  women  die  because  of 
illegal  abortions  and  slightly  fewer  suffer 
serious  injuries.  A  grown  woman  should  not 
have  to  risk  her  life  to  terminate  an  unwant- 
ed pregnancy. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  teenage  preg- 
nancies. Every  year  approximately  15  mil- 
lion girls  under  the  age  of  18  give  birth. 
These  girls  are  five  times  more  likely  to  die 
in  childbirth  than  a  woman  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25.  Not  only  is  a  pregnant 
teen's  life  at  risk,  but  also  her  future.  Many 
schools  with  pregnant  students  offer  them 
little  choice.  Without  an  abortion,  they  will 
be  forced  to  drop  out  of  school. 

And  what  about  women  who  have  become 


pregnant  after  being  raped?  Can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  a  child  for  nine  months,  a 
reminder  of  the  sexual  assault  they  were 
forced  to  endure?  According  to  Status  of 
Women  Canada,  over  half  of  Canadian  wom- 
en have  been  the  victims  of  at  least  one  act 
of  physical  or  sexual  violence  since  the  age 
of  16.  With  such  a  high  degree  of  sexual  as- 
sault in  our  own  society,  can  we  realistically 
expect  rape  victims  to  deal  with  the  results 
of  an  attack  for  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

Women  carrying  a  disabled  child  should 
also  be  considered.  Children  born  with  a 
mental  or  physical  disability  require  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  amount  of  care  and  place 
financial  strain  on  their  parents.  An  ill- 
equipped  mother  giving  birth  to  a  child  with 
special  needs  can  only  choose  adoption  or 
abortion.  This  child  is  much  more  likely,  if 
adopted,  to  receive  inferior  care.  Therefore, 
her  choice  is  likely  to  be  an  abortion. 

Why  do  many  women  choose  abortion 
over  adoption?  One-third  of  all  abortions 
are  performed  on  unmarried  women  who 
not  only  wish  to  avoid  becoming  attached  to 
a  child,  but  also  to  escape  judgment  as  they 
carry  the  child  they  will  be  giving  up.  Most 
of  all,  many  women  do  not  choose  adoption 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  child's 
future.  How  will  they  know  their  child  is  be- 
ing cared  for? 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  contraception. 
In  some  places,  contraception  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  population,  or  is 
too  expensive  for  most  to  afford.  In  Canada, 
youth  in  rural  areas  cannot  acquire  contra- 
ceptives or  information  due  to  a  shortage  of 
sexual  health  centres.  Sexual  education  in 
the  school  curriculum  has  become  a  joke,  as 
many  teachers  are  not  qualified  while  some 
schools  lack  sex-ed  programs  entirely. 

Rather  than  opposing  abortion,  we  should 
be  supporting  contraception  and  sexual  ed- 
ucation. We  should  improve  the  lives  of  the 
children  who  are  brought  into  the  world,  of- 
ten abandoned  or  abused. 

Put  simply  by  Michael  Jay  Tucker,  editorial 
advisor  for  OBGYN.net,  "If  the  anti-abortion 
movement  took  a  tenth  of  the  energy  they 
put  into  noisy  theatrics  and  devoted  it  to  im- 
proving the  lives  of  children  who  have  been 
born  into  lives  of  poverty,  violence,  and  ne- 
glect, they  could  make  a  world  shine." 


•NALGENE'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PG 

tainers  from  their  shelves.  Mountain 
Equipment  Co-op  was  among  the 
first  to  stop  selling  the  bottles  in  No- 
vember, and  Lululemon  quickly  fol- 
lowed suit. 

A  former  emblem  of  eco-cool,  the 
plastic  Nalgene  has  been  a  staple  of 
backpack  holsters  on  university  cam- 
puses across  North  America  for  over 
a  decade.  Until  recently,  drinking 
from  your  Nalgene  bottle  projected 
an  image  of  environmental  aware- 


ness, social  consciousness,  and  over- 
all pragmatism.  Nowadays,  those  who 
are  "in  the  know"  are  swapping  their 
old  Nalgenes  for  a  variety  of  sleeker, 
pricier,  metal-based  alternatives  that 
are  being  marketed  as  "safe"  and 
"healthy"  substitutes  for  the  old  plas- 
tic standard. 

It's  more  than  a  little  ironic  to  see 
the  once-wholesome  Nalgene  bottle 
become  the  latest  addition  to  an 
ongoing  consumer  witch-hunt  that 
includes  such  no-no's  as  gluten, 
candy  bars  without  cacao-content 


brag  tallies,  non-organic  produce, 
and  anything  that  doesn't  call  itself 
"green."  Then  again,  if  whole  wheat 
(gluten!)  can  make  its  way  onto 
"bad  choice"  lists,  why  shouldn't 
everyone's  favourite  earth-friendly 
water  bottle  qualify? 

It  may  be  difficult  to  cast  asper- 
sions on  products  that  aim  to  pro- 
vide discerning  shoppers  with  envi- 
ronmentally ethical  options,  and  it 
is  probably  unfair  to  criticize  the  in- 
dividuals who  choose  to  purchase 
responsibly.  But,  how  long  can  we 


count  on  our  latest  "smart"  buy  to 
be  smart  enough? 

When  the  virtually  indestructible 
polycarbonate  Nalgene  bottle  was 
initially  released  in  the  mid-'90s, 
it  was  hailed  as  the  top  choice  for 
proponents  of  an  active,  healthy 
lifestyle.  In  spite  of  Nalgene's  fall 
from  grace,  it's  unlikely  that  we'll 
learn  our  lesson.  Consumers  will 
continue  to  buy  more  things,  con- 
vinced that  we  are  buying  the  pin- 
nacle of  utility  and  safety  each  time. 
Our  plastic  world  may  expand  to 


include  stainless  steel  for  now,  but 
only  until  someone  comes  up  with 
the  next  best  thing  to  replace  it. 


The  Varsity  welcomes  letters  from  our 
readers.  Send  letters  (250  words  max.) 
with  your  full  name  &  phone  number  to: 

opinions@thevarsity.ca 

Opinions  submissions 
ii^.     are  also  welcome. 
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This  is  ISRAEL 


Do  you  have 
five  minutes? 

We  have  ^BS®  to  give  away! 


Gay  Pride  Parade  in  Jerusalem,  2006 

Jerusalem  Open 
House 

Community  Centre  for  Jerusalem's 
gay  population 

Secular  Israelis,  Orthodox  Jews  and 
Palestinians  ALL  WELCOME 


Complete  a  five-minute  online  survey 
to  tell  us  what  you  know  -  or  don't  know 
-  about  Varsity  Centre  and  you  could  win 

$50  to  $250*  in  U  of  T  Bookstore 
gift  certificates! 


iVarsity  Cent 


ere...and  WsYOURSll 


HiHel 


m  m 


'^'One  grand  prize  of  $250  and  five  prizes  of  $50.  Certificates  are  also  redeemable 
at  the  Varsity  Sports  Store.  Contest  closes  February  29, 2008 


P  TYNDALE 


University  College 


Bachelor  of 
Education 


Program 


our  focus  is  to  fully  equip  teacher 
candidates  to  become  faithful  educators 
who  can  professionally  engage  the  diversity 
of  learners  in  today's  classrooms.'' 

— Dr.  Caria  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Bachelor  of  Education  Program 

■  A  12-month  program  that  prepares  teachers  for 
Ontario  College  of  Teachers  certification  in  the 
Primary/Junior  and  Junior/Intermediate  divisions. 

■  French-as-a-Second-Language  courses  available. 

■  Final  application  deadline:  April  25,  2008. 

For  more  information  and  to  apply: 

tyndale.ca/university/education 

(416)  218-6757  /  1-877-TYNDALE 


Apply  by  Feb.  29/08, 

get  $1, 000 


Bursary 


*  Conditions  apply 


Toronto's  Christian  University 
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Americans  running  out  of  hot 
air,  surprisingly 

The  world's  largest  helium  reserve  in 
the  Texas  panhandle  is  expected  to 
run  out  in  eight  years.  The  noble  gas 
that  assists  in  mimicking  Alvin  and 
the  Chipmunks  is  widely  used  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  industries.  Mass 
spectroscopy  welding,  and  fibre  optics 
all  require  helium,  but  this  element 
is  mainly  used  as  a  coolant.  Helium  is 
non-renewable  and  there  are  no  bio- 
synthetic  alternatives.  All  of  the  helium 
currently  on  Earth  was  made  over  last 
4.5  billion  years  and  when  we  use  it  all 
up,  that's  it. 

Alternative  sources  of  helium  are  im- 
possible to  access,  or  are  insufficient. 
The  sun  is  composed  of  approximately 
26  per  cent  helium  gas  but  unfortunate- 
ly, we  currently  lack  the  resources  to 
retrieve  it.  As  helium  is  partly  the  result 
of  the  decay  of  natural  uranium,  it  could 
eventually  be  directly  produced  in 
nuclear  fusion  reactors  (it  is  currently 
indirectly  produced.)  Experts  say  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Earth's  helium 
is  wasted,  and  that  laboratories  and 
gas  companies  need  to  implement  pro- 
grams to  prevent  waste  and  encourage 
helium  recycling.  Unless  measures  are 
taken  now,  the  world  will  find  the  future 
of  science  and  technology  up  in  the  air. 
Source:  Washington  University  in 
St  Louis  News 
— ANNAGAYTON 

Birth  control  pills  found 
to  protect  against 
ovarian  cancer 

A  new  British  study  published  in  the 
medical  journal  The  Lancet  says  that 
birth  control  pills  can  protect  women 
against  ovarian  cancer,  a  disease 
thatkilled  over  1,700  women  in  Canada 
last  year.  Researchers  analyzed  data 
from  45  previous  studies,  which 
included  over  110,000  women,  of  which 
40,000  had  used  contraceptive  pills. 
The  group  found  that  the  pill  reduces 
the  risk  of  ovarian  cancer  by  30  per 
cent,  and  can  remain  effective  for  years 
after  a  woman  has  stopped  taking  it. 
Beral  says  that  the  pill's  risk-reducing 
effects  are  a  bonus,  since  very  few 
medications  can  lessen  the  risk  of  the 
cancer  with  such  short  exposure.  The 
group,  led  by  Dr.  Valerie  Beral,  says 
that  200,000  cases  of  ovarian  cancer 
worldwide  have  been  avoided  since  the 
pill  was  first  introduced  in  the  1960s. 
Still,  some  doctors  are  skeptical  about 
the  use  of  the  pill  against  ovarian  can- 
cer, advising  women  to  discuss  it  with 
a  health  care  provider  beforehand. 
Source:  The  Lancet 
—SNEHA  ABRAHAM 

Horseshoe  crabs  are 
here  to  stay 

The  oldest  known  horseshoe  crab  fos- 
sils, of  the  species  Lunataspis  aurora, 
have  been  discovered  in  Manitoba. 
The  find  shows  that  primitive  horse- 
shoe crabs  have  been  around  for  close 
to  half  a  billion  years,  100  million  years 
longer  than  previously  thought.  These 
ancient  marine  organisms  are  often 
called  "living  fossils,"  as  their  physi- 
cal form  has  changed  remarkably  little 
over  their  long  history.  "They  made  it 
through  [five  mass  extinctions],  not 
necessarily  unscathed,  but  in  a  contin- 
uously recognizable  form,"  said  team 
leader  David  Rudkin,  of  the  Royal  On- 
tario Museum.  Rudkin  said  the  fossils 
are  from  the  Late  Ordovician  period, 
making  them  approximately  455  mil- 
lion years  old. 

Source:  National  Geographic  News 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 
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Nefarious  nematodes 


Clever  parasites  transform  ants'  abdomens  to  resemble  delicious  be 


Dan  Rios 

Science  Editor 


In  order  to  continue  its  lifecycle,  a 
newly  discovered  parasitic  nema- 
tode takes  advantage  of  a  species 
of  ant  dubbed  Cephalotes  atratus.  As 
researchers  explain  in  an  upcoming 
issue  of  The  American  Naturalist,  this 
particular  nematode  does  not  vis- 
ibly infect  C.  atratus  like  most  other 
parasites.  Instead,  it  changes  both 
the  ant's  appearance  and  behaviour. 
After  infection,  the  ant's  abdomen 
transforms  to  look  like  a  bright  red, 
ripe,  juicy  berry.  It  is  believed  that 
this  physical  change  tricks  birds 
into  believing  the  infected  ants  are 
fruit — and  eating  them.  As  the  ant 
changes  its  mannerisms  and  goes 
into  an  alarm  stance,  it  raises  its  ab- 
domen in  the  air,  making  it  an  easier 
target  for  predators.  The  birds  eat 
the  infected  ants  and  excrete  the 
parasitic  nematode  eggs  in  their  fe- 
ces. Other  ants  collect  the  parasite- 
contaminated  bird  feces  and  then 
feed  it  to  their  larvae.  The  young 
ants'  abdomens  then  fill  up  with 


parasite  eggs,  continuing  the  nema- 
todes' life  cycle. 

Interestingly,  the  distinct  colou- 
ration of  the  ant's  abdomen  is  not 
caused  by  pigment. 

"The  gaster  [infected  ant  abdo- 
men] does  not  actually  take  on  a  red 
pigment,"  said  Stephen  P.  Yanoviak 
to  Discovery  News.  Yanoviak  is  a  co- 
author of  the  study  and  assistant 
professor  of  biology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock. 

"Instead  it  becomes  translucent 
amber.  With  the  yellowish  [parasite] 


eggs  inside  and  a  touch  of 
sunlight,  it  appears  bright 
red,"  he  said. 

While  the  mechanism 
behind  how  the  parasites 
change  an  ant's  abdomen 
is  still  undetermined,  re- 
searchers have  some 
ideas. 

"We  think  the  worms 
either  sequester  pigment  compounds 
from  the  exoskeleton  or  they  make 
the  exoskeleton  thinner — or  maybe 
both,"  Yanoviak  said. 


"It's  just  crazy  that  something  as  dumb  as  a 
nematode  can  manipulate  its  host's  exterior 
morphology  and  behaviour  in  ways  sufficient 
to  convince  a  clever  bird  to  facilitate 
transmission  of  the  nematode" 


ILLUSTRATIONS:  DAN  RIOS 
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In 

May  2005, 
Yanoviak  was 
studying  the 
gliding  ability  of 
C.  atratus  with 
colleagues  Rob- 
ert Dudley,  a  pro- 
fessor of  integra- 
tive biology  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  and  Michael  E.  Kaspari,  an 
ant  ecologist  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa in  Norman.  By  chance,  Dudley 
happened  upon  the  infected  ants. 
Their  unusual  appearance  perplexed 
all  three  scientists,  but  they  did  not 
all  agree  on  how  it  could  occur. 

"Like  other  ant  biologists,  I  initially 
thought  this  was  another  species  of 
Cephalotes,"  said  Kaspari.  "Robert 
didn't  think  so,  and  we  made  a  bet 
over  beers.  Then  Steve  opened  one 
up  under  the  scope  and — wow!  I  lost 
the  bet." 

Upon  dissecting  the  ants  in  the 
lab,  Yanoviak  found  that  hundreds 
of  nematode  eggs  were  packed  into 
the  ants'  abdomens. 

The  discovery  is  the  first  de- 
scribed example  of  parasite-induced 
fruit  mimicry. 

"It's  just  crazy  that  something  as 
dumb  as  a  nematode  can  manipu- 
late its  host's  exterior  morphology 
and  behaviour  in  ways  sufficient  to 
convince  a  clever  bird  to  facilitate 
transmission  of  the  nematode," 
Dudley  said. 


This  creepy  looking  bird  takes 
residence  intheJ.F.  Driscoll 
stair  of  wonders  at  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  Dyed  with 
chemicals,  the  cartiledge 
of  the  skeleton  shows  up 
blue,  while  the  bones  appear 
red.  Other  organisms,  such 
as  a  frog  and  a  mouse  are 
similarly  dyed,  encased  in 
adjacent  containers. 
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rrs  NOT  momr  science 


DAN  RIOS  brings  you  a  roundup  of  the  past  week  in  science,  including 
the  British  invasion,  tear-free  onions,  and  elephant  shrews 


Spare  parts  from  stem  cells:  it 

seems  that  every  week,  a  new  devel- 
opment regarding  stem  cells  pops 
up  in  the  news — and  this  week  is 
no  exception.  Finnish  scientists 
recently  announced  that  they  re- 
stored a  missing  upper  jawbone  in  a 
65-year-old  man,  but  with  an  inter- 
esting twist:  the  jawbone  was  grown 
inside  his  abdomen  using  stem  cells 
taken  from  his  fatty  tissue.  The  ad- 
vantage to  this  transplant  is  that  re- 
jection of  the  organ  or  structure  is 
avoided,  as  the  tissue  comes  from 
the  patient's  own  body.  If  refined, 
these  procedures  could  ease  the 
demand  for  organ  transplants,  mak- 
ing the  body  its  own  source  of  spare 
parts. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/3y6nhp 

Thanks  to  NASA,  the  Beatles  are 
now  literally  out  of  this  world: 

As  if  being  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar bands  on  Earth  wasn't  enough, 
the  Beatles  have  just  gone  live  on 
intergalactic  radio.  Today,  NASA 
will  broadcast  the  song  "Across  the 


Universe"  (an  appropriate  choice) 
towards  the  North  Star,  Polaris,  cel- 
ebrating both  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  song  and  the  45th  anniversa- 


Sure  she  looks  cute,  but  this  blue-eyed 
baby  is  actually  a  mutant  freak! 


ry  of  NASA's  Deep  Space  Network. 
In  431  years,  inhabitants  of  the  star 
should  be  able  to  pick  up  the  song 
on  their  radios  after  the  signal  has 
made  the  2.5-quadrillion-mile  jour- 
ney. Expect  the  Beatles  to  revolu- 
tionize music  in  that  solar  system, 
too. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/3xqn5z 

Those  beautiful  baby  blue  eyes 
(are  mutations):  As  it  turns  out, 
blue  eyes  originated  only  six  to 
10  thousand  years  ago.  A  change 
in  the  0CA2  gene,  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  pigment  mela- 
nin, reduced  the  creation  of  brown 
colouration  in  the  iris,  making  the 
eyes  appear  blue.  The  team,  led  by 
professor  Hans  Eiberg  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  examined  the 
genes  of  blue-eyed  individuals  from 
a  wide  range  of  countries.  Since  the 
mutation  is  in  the  exact  same  spot 
of  DNA  for  all  blue-eyed  people,  re- 
searchers believe  that  blue  eyes  all 
came  from  one  common  ancestor. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2ccocd 


This  newly  discovered  mammal  (Rhynochocyon  udzungwensis)  Is  thought  to 
share  a  common  ancestor  with  aardvarks  and  elephants. 


New  mammal  discovered  (and 

it's  an  odd  one):  Looking  like 
an  unholy  combination  of  an 
anteater  and  mouse,  meet  the 
newly  uncovered  Rhynochocyon 
udzungwensis.  Approximately 
the  size  of  a  normal  house  cat, 
the  creature  was  found  in  Tanza- 
nia. Commonly  referred  to  as  a 
type  of  giant  elephant  shrew,  the 
creature  is  actually  more  closely 
related  to  elephants,  sea  cows, 
and  aardvarks — although  they  di- 
verged from  a  common  ancestor 
approximately  100  million  years 
ago.  They  are  a  good  case  for  evo- 
lution not  always  favouring  the 
prettiest. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2vgu7l 

Finally,  science  brings  us  a 
better  onion:  usi  ng  an  inspired 

method  of  genetic  manipulation 
known  as  RNA  interference,  the 
team  was  able  to  silence  the  gene 
responsible  for  making  the  sul- 
phur-based tearing  agent.  These 
onions  are  said  to  be  more  fla- 


vourful  and  healthier  compared 
to  normal,  unmodified  onions.  Ex- 
pect these  consumer-oriented  ge- 
netic modifications — and  public 
concern  regarding  them — to  be- 
come more  common  in  the  near 
future.  With  these  results,  who 
could  possibly  be  against  geneti- 
cally modified  foods? 
Link:  tinyurl.com/ysl3ac 

We  have  the  technology.  We 

can  rebuild  him:  Named  after 
Luke  Skywalker's  artificial  arm 
from  Star  Wars,  the  "Luke  arm" 
may  soon  see  clinical  trials  if  ap- 
proved by  the  FDA.  Led  by  Dean 
Kamen  of  Deka  Research  and  De- 
velopment Corp.  (best  known  for 
developing  the  Segway  scooter), 
the  research  team  intends  the 
prosthetic  to  be  immediately  us- 
able by  amputees.  This  effort 
wasn't  without  cost,  using  up 
$18.1  million  of  funding  provided 
by  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency. 
Link:  tinyuri.com/2yn9jl 


Experimental  device 
improves  memory 

Researchers  accidentally  discover  stimulation  of  hypothalamus 
positively  affects  the  brain  retention  of  Toronto  subjects 


Andrea  Yeomans 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Researchers  from  Toronto  Western 
Hospital  have  discovered  a  way  of 
enhancing  memory  that  may  prove 
beneficial  in  helping  those  suffering 
from  memory  disorders  such  as  Al- 
zheimer's disease. 

The  memory-improving  treatment 
is  a  surgical  procedure  called  deep 
brain  stimulation  (DBS).  During  the 
procedure,  an  electrode  is  implanted 
in  the  patient's  brain  and  then  stimu- 
lated, to  excite  a  specific  area  of  the 
brain.  The  electrode  is  wired  under 
the  skin  to  a  battery-operated  control- 
ler that  sits  beneath  the  collarbone 
and  acts  as  the  stimulator.  Deep  brain 
stimulation  has  been  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
a  treatment  for  Parkinson's  disease, 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  it 
has  been  used  in  relation  to  memory 
function. 

The  link  between  DBS  and  memory 
was  stumbled  upon  by  Dr.  Andres 
Lozano  and  his  team  of  researchers. 
While  conducting  a  unique  study  us- 
ing DBS  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
appetite  of  an  obese  50-year-old  man, 
an  electrode  was  placed  in  the  man's 
hypothalamus,  an  almond-sized  part 
of  the  brain  that  controls  hunger  and 


thirst.  When  the  researchers  stimulat- 
ed the  electrode,  the  result  surprised 
them.  The  man,  who  was  awake  dur- 
ing the  procedure,  suddenly  recalled 
a  memory  from  his  youth.  As  the 
stimulation  intensity  increased,  so 
did  the  clarity  of  his  recollection. 

"We  knew  that  was  somewhat  of  an 
eureka  moment,  this  was  something 
quite  unusual,"  said  Dr.  Lozano,  Can- 
ada Research  Chair  in  neuroscience 
and  the  senior  investigator  of  the 
study.  "We  have  now  direct  evidence 
that  by  stimulating  in  this  area,  we 
are  driving  activity  in  the  memory 
circuit." 

After  observing  these  miraculous 
results,  Lozano  and  his  team  changed 
the  focus  of  their  research,  testing 
the  memory-enhancing  capabilities 
of  deep  brain  stimulation  more  rig- 
orously. Psychological  tests  given  to 
the  man  before  and  after  the  surgery 
were  analyzed.  The  team  found  that 
the  patient's  memory  scores  had  im- 
proved considerably  since  undergo- 
ing DBS. 

"Selectively,  only  his  memory  func- 
tions seem  to  have  improved  and 
they've  improved  quite  significantly," 
said  Dr.  Lozano. 

He  believes  that  this  research  has 
the  potential  to  develop  new  treat- 
ments for  memory  disorder  sufferers, 


as  it  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  ma- 
nipulate memory  circuits  to  enhance 
their  performance.  "Specifically,  it 
may  be  possible  to  access  these  cir- 
cuits in  patients  who  have  memory 
deficits  and  to  try  to  enhance  them 
and  bring  them  to  a  more  normal  lev- 
el of  function,"  he  said.  As  a  first  step 
towards  making  these  treatments  a 
reality,  the  team  of  Toronto  Western 
Hospital  researchers  are  currently 
pursuing  a  new  line  of  research  in- 
volving six  patients  diagnosed  with 
early  Alzheimer's.  They  are  hopeful 
that  if  this  research  shows  DBS  to  be 
a  safe  way  of  treating  memory  disor- 
ders, it  will  be  possible  to  run  larger 
experiments  in  the  future. 

"If  this  is  reliable,  which  means  we 
can  replicate  it  and  show  it  again  and 
again,  it  could  be  quite  profound," 
said  Mary  Pat  McAndrews,  a  neuro- 
psychologist at  Toronto  Western  Hos- 
pital who  worked  on  the  study.  "What 
we're  hoping  to  do  is  to  provide  some 
symptomatic  relief,  changes  in  mem- 
ory function,  that  in  the  long  run  may 
actually  preserve  independence  and 
quality  of  life  for  a  longer  period." 

The  study  can  be  found  in  the 
American  Neurological  Association's 
Annals  of  Neurology  Journal. 


New  form  of 
muscular  dystrophy 
identified 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Scientists  from  U  of  T,  working 
with  the  Medical  University  of 
Graz,  have  found  a  novel  form 
of  the  disorder  known  as  mus- 
cular dystrophy. 

Professor  John  Vincent  of 
the  department  of  psychiatry 
and  Dr.  Christian  Windpass- 
inger,  a  post-doctoral  fellow  at 
the  Centre  for  Addiction  and 
Mental  Health,  worked  with  re- 
searchers around  the  world  to 
make  the  discovery. 

Termed  X-linked  myopathy 
with  postural  muscle  atrophy, 
this  new-found  disease  is  due 
to  a  mutation  in  a  certain  gene 
named  FHLl.  It  is  thought  that 
this  gene  affects  both  protein 
levels  and  function  in  human 
muscle  cells.  Determining  the 
mutation  could  lead  to  genetic 
testing. 

Interestingly,  this  form  of 
muscular  dystrophy  is  not 
noticed  until  patients  are  ap- 
proximately 30  years  old.  The 
well-known  form  of  muscular 
dystrophy,  known  as  Duch- 


enne's  muscular  dystrophy,  is 
much  more  severe  and  can  be 
diagnosed  much  earlier  in  life, 
even  in  infancy  in  some  cases. 

"By  studying  several  large 
multigenerational  families  af- 
fected with  this  previously 
unspecified  X-linked  recessive 
form  of  MD,  we  identified  mu- 
tations within  the  gene  FHLl. 
The  gene  is  located  on  the  X 
chromosome  and  female  car- 
riers of  the  mutation  in  FHLl 
have  a  50  per  cent  chance  of 
passing  on  the  disease  to  their 
male  children,"  said  Vincent 
in  an  interview  with  the  UofT 
Bulletin. 

Currently,  muscular  dystro- 
phy affects  tens  of  thousands 
of  Canadians  and  no  cure  has 
been  found.  Symptoms  of  the 
disease  include  progressive 
weakening  of  the  muscles  and 
conversion  of  muscle  fibres 
into  fat  and  connective  tissues 
in  some  cases. 

The  findings  of  this  study  have 
been  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Human  Genetics. 
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Ahead  of  the  pack 

MOSHANA  HALBERT  details  fashion's  2008  spring  flings 


Around  this  time  of  year,  fashion  tribes 
throughout  the  city  begin  to  quiver  in 
their  vintage  motorcycle  boots.  Not 
only  are  we  cold  as  hell,  but  we're  ready  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  whimsy  of  next  season. 
Let  us  lay  off  all  the  bloody  layers,  take  off 
the  tights,  and  banish  winter's  ubiquitous 
berets.  In  this  spirit  of  escapism,  fresh  and 
exciting  Spring  trends  emerge. 

It  ail  starts  somewhere.  Even  if  you  feel 
alienated  or  confused  by  the  extreme  im- 
ages that  sulk  at  you  on  the  pages  of  fashion 
magazines,  subliminal  messages  are  being 
transferred  to  your  brain.  From  the  runways 
of  New  York,  Milan,  and  Paris,  a  signal  is  sent 
out  that  radiates  long  after  the  last  Amazoni- 
an waif  has  stomped  off.  The  best  messages 
are  the  ones  that  don't  immediately  make 
sense.  For  example,  for  fall,  Balenciaga's  Nico- 
las Ghesquiere-fused  oxford  school-boy  chic 
with  a  former-USSR  ethnic.  He  then  threw  in 
a  dose  of  tribal  and  a  dash  of  robot.  Transla- 
tion? Preppy  blazers  paired  with  jodhpurs, 
kaffiyeh  scarves,  Ikat  prints,  fur  pelt  collars, 
and  tetchy,  futuristic  footwear.  Par  exemple. 
It  was  a  brilliant  hodge-podge  that  had  the 
fashion  packs  salivating.  This  highly  influ- 
ential collection  trickled  down  to  many  a 
wardrobe  in  some  form  or  another.  (Yes,  Mr. 
Ghesquiere  is  responsible  for  the  bib-style 
checkered  neckwear  du  jour  all  campus  co- 
eds feverishly  adopted.)  However,  it's  high 
time  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  this  winter's  mis- 
ery, and  fantasize  about  this  coming  spring. 


ASYMMETRICAL  DRESSES 

Please  re-watch  Breakfast  a  Tiffany's.  Ms.  Go- 
lightly's  toga  from  the  party  scene  will  erase 
all  frat  party  connotations.  Holly  looks  mod- 
ern, relaxed,  and  spirited.  Once  more,  there  is 
something  incredibly  seductive,  yet  still  mod- 
est, about  a  single  bare  shoulder — fashion's 
equivalent  to  a  game  of  hide  and  seek.  Some  of 
the  season's  best  were  shown  at  Lanvin,  YSL, 
and  Dior  by  John  Galliano.  The  shoulder  is  one 
of  the  most  underrated  body  parts — and  least 
hated.  As  the  dynamo  Donna  Karan  says,  "No 
woman  gains  weight  in  her  shoulders."  Let  this 
style  replace  the  tired  baby  doll  styles  that  once 
looked  cheeky,  and  now  seem  prenatal. 
Best  paired  with:  Upswept  hair,  bold  bangles, 
and  gladiator  sandals. 

Try:  Either  bold,  saturated  colours,  or  cool  neu- 
tral tones.  This  is  not  the  season  for  Easter  pas- 
tels, and  we're  all  chicer  for  it. 

BOYS'  CLUB 

Androgyny  remains  relevant  on  the  oft-fickle 
fashion  barometer.  From  David  Bowie  to  Pete 
Doherty,  who  stars  in  the  latest  collection  from 
Roberto  Cavalli,  there  is  something  coy  about 
borrowing  from  the  boys,  yet  still  injecting  a  se- 
rious dose  of  femme.  Try  taking  on  the  tux  by 
pairing  black  skinny  jeans  with  a  white  collared 
shirt  (tucked  in)  and  tuxedo  blazer.  The  juxta- 
position of  masculine  and  feminine  is  the  key  to 
this  look.  Drape  a  black  piece  of  fabric  the  width 
of  a  thin  tie  around  your  neck  and  let  it  hang  like 
an  undone  bow  tie.  Add  feminine  flourishes  like 
bold  red  or  raspberry  lips  and  nails,  and  hellish- 


ly high  heels.  An  oversize  mannish  timepiece, 
jaunty  bowler  hat,  and  sharp  structured  clutch 
provide  a  look  that  is  le  smoking.  The  little  boys' 
section  of  department  stores  is  a  great  place  to 
stock  up  on  pieces  that  give  you  this  lean  look. 
Play  with  the  dichotomy  of  the  sexes. 
Try:  Loose,  almost  gone  waves. 
Steal:  Your  father's  satin  cummerbund. 
Tip:  This  is  about  extremes,  so  button  it  all  the 
way  up  or  let  it  plunge.  Anything  in  between 
can  be  a  bit  nine-to-five.  And  there's  plenty  of 
time  for  that  later. 

Done  Just  Right:  Look  at  Keira  Knightley  and 
Kirsten  Dunst,  who  both  found  the  perfect  bal- 
ance. 

COLOUR  THERAPY 

It  seems  that  every  spring  we're  told  colour  is 
back,  but  this  season  there  were  no  mixed  mes- 
sages. The  result  is  pungent  shades  that  are  in- 
stantly memorable.  Lapis  blue,  garnet  fuchsia, 
and  canary  yellow  add  drama.  Look  for  dresses, 
tops,  and  skirts  with  clean  lines  that  spotlight 
the  shade.  If  you  tend  to  remain  neutral,  dare 
to  try  a  strong  shade  at  your  next  soiree.  The 
element  of  surprise  is  exactly  what  makes  these 
colours  so  interesting.  High-impact  accessories, 
like  a  bright  silk  scarf,  belt  or  pumps  spark  a 
similar  jolt.  Let  go  of  wishy-washy  rules  like  Only 
Certain  Hair  Colours  Need  Apply.  These  fun  pig- 
ments conjure  up  childhood,  where  regulations 
were  verboten  and  Crayola  ruled. 
Try:  Combine  brights  with  sharp  black  to  add  a 
graphic  grounding.  Or  if  you  dare,  pair  fuchsia 
and  red — so  wrong  it's  right. 


BODY  CON 

While  voluminous  styles  are  still  prevalent, 
the  time  to  streamline  has  come.  In  a  nod  to 
the  early  '90s  supermodels  that  were  always 
in  Alaia,  trace  your  silhouette  in  this  season's 
new  body-conscious  styles.  But  make  no 
mistake — just  because  it's  skin-tight  doesn't 
mean  you  should  show  a  lot  of  skin.  Cardi- 
gans, scarves,  and  cropped  toppers  keep 
this  look  more  lady,  less  tramp. 
Best  paired  with:  booties,  an  oversize  clutch, 
and  weekly  Pilates. 

Tip:  The  great  thing  is  how  it  teeters  on  the 
verge  of  Eurotrash,  but  falls  just  on  the  side 
of  Paris  Vogue.  Keep  grooming  minimal.  Sport 
lanky,  dishevelled  hair  and  undone  makeup. 

LEATHER  LOOKS 

The  great  thing  about  leather,  besides  being 
a  seasonless  staple,  is  its  ability  to  toughen 
up  looks  that  feel  a  bit  too  pretty.  Pulling  on 
a  little  leather  jacket  is  a  great  way  to  make 
girly  dresses  less  sugary  sweet.  Also,  consid- 
er leather  for  the  lower  half.  Wet-look  leggings 
and  skirts  have  an  avant-garde  feel  when 
paired  with  something  slouchy  and  soft,  like 
a  thin  cashmere  cardigan.  Try  American  Ap- 
parel or  a  vintage  boutique  to  find  a  piece 
that  adds  a  jagged  edge  to  your  look. 
FYI:  If  your  leather  is  tougher  than  400-level 
chemistry,  take  it  to  the  cleaners,  and  have  it, 
yes,  washed,  to  get  that  great  slouchy  quality. 
Tip:  Still  chilly?  Put  a  hoodie  on  underneath 
for  a  touch  of  The  Outsiders. 
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Old-time  comics  net  big  new  laughs 


Local  comedy  throwbacks  Parker  and  Seville  prepare  to  dis 
some  commies  and  impress  the  ladies  at  their  One  Year 
Anniversary  party 


Jasmine  Ghafour 


If  the  excessive  use  of  chequered  patterns  or 
the  aptly-worn  wide-brimmed  hats  don't  in- 
trigue you,  the  quicic  and  witty  banter  of  com- 
edy duo  Parker  and  Seville  will  steal  your  at- 
tention. 

Dave  Barclay  (Parker)  and  Matt  Kowall 
(Seville)  pay  homage  to  vaudeville  style  com- 
edy, similar  to  the  infamous  wit  of  Abbott 
and  Costello.  Reinventing  a  once-mainstream 
style  of  comedy,  the  animated  duo  introduce  a 
unique  and  fresh  routine  into  an  endless  sea  of 
one-man  comedians.  The  flawless,  fast-paced, 
back-and-forth  dialogue  is  combined  with  ex- 
aggerated hand  gestures,  tipping  of  the  hat, 
fixing  of  the  collar,  and,  if  in  the  mood,  a  little 
dance  number.  The  dynamic  chemistry  be- 
tween Parker  and  Seville  is  captivating.  The  act 
consists  of  21st-century  topical  issues  such  as 
obese  kids  or  the  iPod  craze,  twisted  in  an  un- 
usual and  distinctive  perspective  reflecting  the 
fundamentals  of  vaudeville  comedy  infused 
with  old-time  buzzwords  like  "malarkey"  and 
"flabbergasted." 

As  characters,  Parker  and  Seville  are  notori- 
ous anti-communists,  hailing  from  the  small 
towns  of  North-North  Tanawanda,  Ontario  and 
Extreme  Poverty,  Saskatchewan.  Both  aspiring 
comedians,  they  claim  to  have  met  by  chance 
at  a  bar  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  then  de- 
cided to  give  up  their  jobs  as  orange  peelers, 
and  set  aside  their  womanizing  ways  to  pursue 


the  tough  industry  of  comedy.  Leaving  behind 
a  record  number  of  47  women  impregnated 
(three  of  whom  are  claimed  by  Seville),  and 
an  unknown  number  of  spawned  children  who 
are  likely  rummaging  the  vast  North  American 
plains,  Parker  and  Seville  have  settled  in  Toron- 
to, making  their  presence  known  across  many 
venues  in  the  GTA. 

Barclay  and  Kowall,  graduates  from  Humber 
College,  first  introduced  the  Parker  and  Seville 
act  in  early  2007  at  the  Second  City  Fresh  Meat 
competition.  The  crowd  responded  with  uproar- 
ious laughter,  encouraging  the  pair  to  evolve 
and  continue  the  hilarious  act.  Since  then,  the 
duo  have  successfully  begun  to  solidify  their 
name  in  the  Toronto  comedy  scene  playing  gigs 
at  The  Laugh  Resort,  Yuk-Yuk's,  The  Rivoli,  Bad 
Dog  Theatre,  Clinton's,  and  many  other  venues. 

To  celebrate  the  progressive  perfection  of 
their  act,  Parker  and  Seville  will  be  hosting  a 
show  called  On  the  Town,  It's  A  Real  Humdinger 
at  the  Supermarket  on  Monday,  Feb.  4.  Also  ap- 
pearing will  be  comedy  guests  Mr.  McGudgeon 
(Tim  Gilbert),  Marilyn  (Anne  Vadas),  Poppa 
Proppa,  Canada's  Oldest  Living  Prop  Comic 
(Brian  Barlow),  and  the  moustachioed  comic 
Mike  Balazo. 

The  One  Year  Anniversary  show  at  the  Super- 
market starts  at  8:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  Feb.  4. 
To  ensure  historical  accuracy,  admission  is  only 
five  cents — seriously!  For  more  info  check  www. 
parkerandseville.  com 


Dave  Barclay  and  Matt  Kowall,  better  known  as  the  comic  duo  Parker  and  Seville  are  celebrating  their  One 
Year  Anniversary  with  their  show  On  the  Town,  It's  A  Real  HumilingerzX  the  Supermarket  this  Monday  night. 
Keeping  with  their  1930s  aesthetic,  cover  for  the  show  is  only  a  nickel! 


^^^^ 


West  Entrance, 
tlevatorS  riY 
416.978.2452 


S-BUCK  LUNCH 

Wednesday^  February  6th 

11:45am  to  2pm 

Great  Hall  ~  Hart  House 

•  spring  rolb  •  steamed  pork  buns 

•  BBQ  pork  •  pineapple  &  sesame  chicken 

•  scallion  omlette  •  shrimp  chips 

•  lotus  balls  •  Chinese  pastries 

GOOD  FORTim  IS  FREE! 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 
(Personal  Support  Attendant  available) 


fl  SystQlnoble  Dilemmo? 


This  is  ISRAEL 


Iraqi  mother  and  ch3d  at  SACH  HDuse  in  Azur,  Israel 


Save  a  Child's  Heart 

Israeli-based  international 
humanitarian  project 
SACH  has  saved  over  1500  children 

from  26  areas  including  China, 
Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Gaza  and  the  West 

Bank  , 

npl 
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Drama  overload 


Annual  campus  theatre  festival  showcases  up-and-coming  writers,  directors,  and  actors,  with  varying  degrees  of  talent 


Matt  McGeachy 

&  Anna  Gallagher-Ross 


Theatre  is  a  small  and  self-regulating 
community  where  only  the  best  can  sur- 
vive and  make  money  doing  it.  Most  of 
the  student-written  shows  produced  at 
U  of  T's  drama  festival  won't  ever  be  put 
up  again,  which  makes  it  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  catch  some  one-of-a-kind 
performances. 

The  U  of  T  Drama  Festival,  now  in 
its  16th  year,  took  place  at  Hart  House 
Theatre  this  past  weekend.  The  shows 
in  the  festival  came  from  all  three  cam- 
puses and  were  produced  entirely  by  U 
of  T  students.  This  year  the  festival  was 
adjudicated  by  David  Daylor,  a  theatre 
educator  from  Hamilton  who  has  direct- 
ed plays  across  Ontario. 

With  eight  shows  from  six  different 
companies  competing  for  awards  and 
audience  applause,  the  festival  was  not 
about  accolades  but  showcasing  some 
of  the  best  (and  worst)  theatre  U  of  T 
can  make.— MATT  MCGEACHY 

In  Transit 

Victoria  College  Drama  Society 
Written  by  Sarah  Devonshire 
Directed  by  Joy  Lee 
Rating:  VV 

In  Transit  is  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  show, 
but  it  needed  to  be  flushed  out  and  ma- 
tured. The  stories  take  place  entirely  in 
some  form  of  transit:  a  plane,  a  bus  sta- 
tion, the  TTC,  a  car,  and  on  a  park  bench 


waiting  for  a  taxi.  Each  vignette  follows 
different  characters  attaining  maturity. 
Steve  (En  Lai  Mah)  and  Nina  (Allison 
Kerr)  start  as  roommates  at  University 
and  end  up  in  a  committed  relationship; 
Matt  (Evan  Wallis)  and  Diane  (Linn 
Oyen  Farley)  meet  in  a  bus  station  and 
end  up  a  couple.  Then  Diane  reveals  to 
Matt  that  she  is  pregnant  while  they  are 
riding  the  TTC.  Awkward.  Something 
about  the  timing  onstage  did  not  work, 
and  most  of  the  direction  seemed  arbi- 
trary. Farley  was  by  far  the  most  talent- 
ed actor  of  the  bunch,  the  others  lacked, 
maturity  on  stage.  With  better  direction 
and  some  revisions,  as  well  as  actors 
who  can  "age,"  the  show  could  easily  be 
better.  As  it  stands,  the  show  was  flawed 
and  needs  work. — MM 

Ends  of  the  Earth 

Hart  House  Drama  Society 

Written  and  Directed  by  Katie  Binnersley 

Rating:  VVVv. 

Symptomatic  of  the  Crash  generation 
in  the  best  possible  way,  this  show  is  a 
series  of  troubling  modern  vignettes. 
Brian  (Tommy  Oliver)  is  waiting  for  a 
bus  after  visiting  his  friend  when  the 
sexy  Sandra  (Jennifer  Fraser)  comes  out 
for  a  smoke.  Brian  burns  himself  with 
Sandra's  lighter,  and  she  takes  him  up- 
stairs to  ice  the  burn.  The  action  follows 
the  two  as  they  climb  the  stairs,  and 
along  the  way  we  see  moving  portraits 
of  the  everyday  lives  of  the  building's 
inhabitants.  A  single  mother,  touchingly 


played  by  Emma  Burns,  tried  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  raising  her  daugh- 
ter. Burns'  performance  was  very  well 
conceived  and  emotional.  On  the  next 
floor,  we  find  a  man  (Daniel  Bild-Enkin 
in  a  ridiculous  beard)  living  alone  and 
talking  to  himself.  By  the  time  we  reach 
the  fifth  floor,  we  find  that  Sandra  lives 
with  a  depressed  roommate,  Bronwyn 
(Janette  Mason),  who  spends  the  entire 
evening  fighting  with  her  sadistic  moth- 
er on  the  phone.  For  the  most  part.  Ends 
of  the  Earth  was  a  well  thought  out  and 
polished  show.  If  only  the  transitions 
between  floors  were  tightened  up,  this 
play  would  have  really  excelled. — MM 

The  Greenroom 

UTSC  Drama  Society 
Written  by  Andy  Wong 
Directed  by  Jon  Mandrozos 
Rating:  VVV 

This  was  a  well-rounded  comedy  about 
a  group  of  drama  kids  hanging  out  in 
the  last  days  before  their  theatre  is  torn 
down.  The  Greenroom  has  everything 
from  a  lesbian  subplot  to  a  mysterious 
ever-present  Guy  on  the  Couch  (Jon 
Mandrozos)  who  does  nothing  but 
sleep.  All  the  stereotypes  of  theatre 
nerds  are  explored:  the  domineering 
tech  director  (Kiki  Serdaridis),  the  keen 
wannabe  (Rebecca  Biason),  the  horny 
actor  (Vincent  Andreas  Salvador  Lee), 
and  the  ever-present  comedian  (Andy 
Wong).  Wong's  script  and  Mandrozos's 
direction  read  like  a  funny  sitcom;  un- 


fortunately, it  lasted  for  an  hour  instead 
of  only  30  minutes.  While  the  jokes  were 
still  flowing,  they  were  less  funny  when 
drawn  out  over  the  full  course  of  the 
play.  The  script  does  such  a  great  job  of 
introducing  the  characters  so  quickly, 
one  wonders  why  the  simple  plot  had 
to  go  on  for  so  long — it  could  easily  be 
pared  down  and  maintain  the  full  integ- 
rity of  the  show.  One  had  the  feeling  that 
the  actors  were  having  such  a  great  time 
that  they  didn't  want  to  stop! — MM 

On  Tape 

St.  Michael's  College  Drama  Society 
Written  by  Joceline  Andersen 
Directed  by  Raissa  Elizabeth  Espinoza 
Rating:  V 

How  did  this  get  in  to  the  festival?  It  was 
a  huge  disappointment.  We  follow  Bon- 
nie and  Tom,  played  by  three  sets  of 
actors,  as  they  discover  that  their  old 
roommate  was  a  spy.  Bonnie  is  a  teach- 
er (we  gather)  who  is  preparing  dinner 
as  her  pompous  partner,  Tom,  a  grad 
student  obsessed  with  his  own  genius, 
comes  home.  The  first  set  of  Bonnie 
and  Tom,  played  by  Aadila  Dosani  and 
Steve  Figueiredo,  fell  flat  because  they 
didn't  have  a  sense  of  timing  over  the 
process  of  discovery  that  their  roomie 
was  a  spy.  The  second  pairing  (Jillian 
Srigley  and  Ryan-James  Hatanaka), 
though  more  true  to  life  and  sporting 
good  chemistry,  could  not  salvage  the 
damage  done  by  the  slow  start  and  the 
haphazard  direction.  While  this  play  is 


supposed  to  drive  home  that  we  don't 
really  know  the  people  around  us,  it 
not  only  seems  contrived,  but  it  falls 
flat  on  its  face  at  that.  1  was  actually 
embarrassed  for  the  performers— it 
was  like  watching  a  really  boring  train 
wreck. — MM 

Ad:  450  Pilot 

UTM  Drama  Club 
Written  by  Marissa  Ship 
Directed  by  Ryan  Singh 
Rating:  VVVVv 

Every  so  often,  the  stars  align  and  a 
show  like  this  comes  along,  with  su- 
perb writing,  exceptionally  talented 
actors,  and  direction  so  nuanced  that 
you  don't  even  realize  the  show  was 
directed  at  all.  This  is  what  happens 
when  sheer  talent,  nurtured  by  tal- 
ented teachers  in  a  creative  environ- 
ment, is  allowed  to  shine.  In  short, 
it's  the  best  of  university  theatre.  A 
two-hander,  the  play  follows  Andrew 
(Paolo  Santalucia),  who  responds  to  a 
woman's  personal  ad.  The  self-referen- 
tial ad  only  wants  to  know  one  thing: 
why  did  he  respond?  In  the  vein  of  ex- 
istential drama,  this  show  could  easily 
have  been  naive  and  played  out  like 
a  first-year  philosophy  class.  But  the 
writing  knew  its  own  limitations,  and 
didn't  throw  existential  crap  at  the 
audience.  Instead,  it  focused  on  the 
relationship  that  develops  over  the 
course  of  30  minutes  between  the  two 
characters.  Santalucia  and  Shannon 


Looking  for  a  place 
to  play  this  winter? 

Get  to  the  dome! 

Toss  a  bail,  throw  a  Frisbee  or  starti^ick-up 
soccer  game  during  open  recreation  hours. 


The  Umversity  of  Western  Ontario 

PhD  Programs 

EXPLORE  THE  BENEFITS 
OF  A  WESTERN  PHD 


Cmdd's  best  graduate 
student  experience 

Average  annual 
funding  of  $26,757 

Outstanding 
student  support 
from  application 
to  occupation 

Lower  cost  of  living 
than  other  large 
Canadian  cities 


For  further  information 
on  Western's 
outstanding  graduate 
programs  visit 

GRAD.UWO.CA 


wvm.varsitycentre.ca 
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Shura  had  great  chemistry  on  stage — 
Sanalucia's  portrayal  of  a  neurotic 
urbanite  was  worthy  of  Woody  Al- 
len. As  for  Shura:  some  people  sim- 
ply have  the  talent  to  command  at- 
tention, regardless  of  the  context.  If 
these  two  keep  honing  their  craft, 
expect  to  hear  their  names  attached 
to  bigger  projects.  This  show  is  eas- 
ily the  best  of  the  fest! — MM 

Purgatory 

Victoria  College  Drama  Society 
Written  by  Victoria  Fisher 
Directed  by  Adam  Albanese 
Rating:  VV 

Three  individuals  arrive  in 
purgatory  (a  white-chaired  waiting 
room):  Qword,  a  cynical  computer 
programmer,  Meeble,  a  blase  teen 
obsessed  with  the  colour  blue, 
and  Avitorix,  a  high-strung  lawyer. 
All  must  go  before  St  John,  head 
of  immigration,  to  have  their  fate 
decided  based  on  a  point  system 
measuring  if  they  are  good  or  evil, 
Meeble  and  Avitorix  band  together 
to  save  Qword  from  the  "boredom 
of  hell."  The  deadpan  immigration 
assistant  and  the  jolly  appeals  judge 
elicited  some  laughs,  however  the 
repetitive  hell  jokes  were  painfully 
anticipated.  Is  Marshall  attempting 
to  highlight  some  of  the  problems 
with  Canada's  immigration  system, 
comparingtheuseofthepoint  system 
for  evaluating  immigrants  with  the 
notion  of  purgatory?  Unfortunately, 
this  play  covers  familiar  ground, 
much  of  the  direction  appeared 
forced,  and  awkward  transitions 
were  accompanied  by  a  tinny  piano 
rendition  of  "Girl  from  Ipanema." 
Although  the  festival  format  imposed 
limitations  on  technical  resources, 
the  company  did  not  utilize  the 
minimal  tech  to  their  advantage. 
Despite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  actors, 
the  characters'  constant  questioning 
of  mortality  failed  to  convince. 
—ANNA  GALLAGHER-ROSS 


Snap! 

UTM  Drama  Club 
W/rittenbyG.C.Vl/alton 
Directed  by  William  R.A.  Dupuis 
VVVv 

Brandon  MacDonald  commanded  at- 
tention and  broke  hearts  as  Graham, 
a  disturbed  fellow  haunted  by  some- 
thing from  his  past.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  demanding  shows  because 
of  the  intensity  of  the  writing  and 
the  performance.  On  one  side  of  the 
stage  is  Graham's  bedroom,  where 
he  has  recurring  nightmares.  On  the 
other  sits  his  therapist's  couch.  For 
Graham,  the  audience  is  both  a  voy- 
eur and  his  therapist.  We  discover 
Graham's  trauma  was  an  experience 
from  first-year  university,  when  inno- 
cent horseplay  escalated  and  result- 
ed in  Graham  accidentally  snapping 
his  friend's  neck,  leaving  him  a  quad- 
riplegic. As  this  is  revealed  the  audi- 
ence is  strapped  in  to  ride  Graham's 
emotional  roller  coaster.  During  the 
climactic  revelation,  MacDonald 
snapped  his  fingers  to  simulate  the 
sound  of  a  neck  breaking.  The  entire 
audience  flinched. — MM 


Cast  Asunder 

Woodsworth  College  League  of  Dramatists 
Written  by  Matt  Riley 
Directed  by  Matt  Flowitt 
Rating:  V 

This  one-man  show  is  the  story  of  an 
atypical  angel,  an  outsider  cast  asun- 
der named  Faustus  Experi  Animus. 
His  direct  address  to  the  audience 
expounds  on  the  terrible  injustices  of 
society  and  his  plans  to  become  su- 
preme ruler.  These  are  punctuated  by 
occasional  flashbacks  to  his  first  and 
only  love,  personified  by  an  echoing 
recording  of  her  voice.  These  brief 
recollections  were  the  most  compel- 
ling of  the  entire  play.  However,  the 
play  crossed  over  to  uncertain  terri- 


tory when  it  subjected  the  audience 
to  a  strange  series  of  incoherent  pro- 
jected images  of  torture,  money,  cars, 
poverty  stricken  children  in  some  un- 
named continent — which  confused 
rather  than  clarified  the  script's  mes- 
sage. As  an  angel,  Faustus  openly 
accuses  the  audience  of  neglecting 
their  humane  responsibilities,  and 
threatens  destroy  the  human  race. 
Kudos  to  Riley  for  having  written  and 
performed  the  piece.  He  certainly 
has  presence  and  is  in  command  of 
his  script.  But  repeatedly  chastising 
the  audience  for  its  lack  of  morality  is 
not  persuasive  when  the  main  char- 
acter speaks  of  how  he  plans  to  oblit- 
erate us  all. — AGR 


//AND  THE  WINNERS  ARE... 

Award  of  Merit  for  Writing 

Robert  Gill  Award  for  Best  Direction 

Sarah  Devonshire,  In  Trsnsit 

Kyan  oingn,  mo:  'tju  nioi 

Award  of  Merit  for  Performance 

I.A.T.S.E.  Award  for  Teclmical  Achievement 

En  Lai  Mah,  In  Transit 

Ligni  ano  sounQ,  uasi  Hsunuci 

Award  of  Merit  for  Performance 

Hart  House  Theatre  Award  for  Best 
Performance 

Paolo  Santalucia  and  Shannon  Shura, 

I'll'           •   I            1  n          1            til  1 

Jillian  Sngleyand  Ryan-James  Hatanaka, 

On  Tape 

M-.m  Pilot 

Award  of  Merit  for  Writing 

Robertson  Davies  Playwriting  Award 

G.C.  Walton,  Srap,' 

Marisa  ^\n[>,  Ad:  450  Pilot 

Award  of  Merit  for  Performance 

Viewer's  Choice  Awards 

Brandon  MacDonald,  Snap! 

The  Greenioom,  UTSC  Drama  Society 

President's  Award  for  Best  Production 

M- 450  fflot  UTM  Drama  Club 

/l^/.•45^?ft/o^  UTM  Drama  Club 

Purgatory,  Victoria  College  Drama  Society 

University  of  Ottawa  • 


Ms.  Fatma  El-Mehelmy  and 
award  recipient,  Yomno  Khatib 


u  Ottawa 

L'Universite  canadlerme 
Canada's  university 


A  Note  of  Thanks 

The  Common  Law  Section  of  the  University 
of  Ottawa  thanks  Fatma  El-Mehelmy  and 
Wael  Aggan  for  their  generosity  in  creating  the 
El-Aggan  Family  Entrance  Scholarship  for 
Muslims. 

If  you  have  applied  to  the  Common  Law 
Section  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  would 
like  to  learn  more  about  how  to  apply  for  this 
scholarship,  please  contact  our  Financial  Aid 
and  Student  Liaison  Officer  at  the  Common 
Law  Section,  at  61 3-562-5800,  ext.  3446. 


www.commonlaw.uOttawa. 


of  the  Arab-Israeli  Conflict 

Guest  Speaker  and  Best  SelBng  Author 

Dr.  Mitchell  Bard 


Hrst  50  students  wHI  reonve  a 
complimentary  copy  of  tin  bookl 


Wednesday  February  7:30pin 
Reom  2135.  Sydney  Smith 

University  of  Toronto 


UL^Federation 

Live  generously 


Hillel 

of  Greater  Toronto 


For  more  information  contact: 
416-913-2424  -  Rachel.kaplan@hilleltoronto.org 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


//JOCK  BRIEFS 


Men's  Basketball 

U  of  T  remains  third  overall  (14-4)  in  the 
East  after  a  weekend  split  against  Carleton 
and  Ottawa.  Battling  the  number-one 
ranked  Carleton  (18-0)  on  Friday  night, 
the  Blues  suffered  their  fourth  loss  of  the 
season  falling  94-73  to  the  Ravens.  Facing 
the  defending  OUA  champions,  the  Blues 
battled  through  three  quarters,  leading 
39-37  at  the  half.  In  the  second  portion, 
the  Ravens  finally  found  their  rhythm,  out- 
scoring  Toronto  23-17  in  the  third  quarter 
alone.  Carleton  would  go  on  to  score  44 
points  in  the  final  13  minutes,  on  the  way 
toa21-point  victory. 

Aaron  Doornekamp  led  all  Ravens  scorers 
with  30  points  and  11  rebounds,  as  Stuart 
Turnbull  added  24  points  and  Ryan  Bell 
(of  Ottawa)  gained  15  for  the  victory.  For 
the  Blues,  Nick  Magalas  played  another 
strong  game  against  Carleton,  leading  with 
a  game-high  30  points.  The  Blues  guard 
shot  68  per  cent  from  the  floor  (11  for  19), 
including  six  of  10  from  beyond  the  arc. 
Reminiscent  of  aprevious  meeting  between 
the  two  teams  this  season,  foul  trouble  was 
a  major  factor.  Four  of  the  Blues  starters 
fouled  out  of  the  game.  The  Ravens  also 
out-rebounded  Toronto  39-19  for  the  game, 
including  15-4  on  the  offensive  glass. 

In  Saturday's  contest,  Toronto  proved 
that  they  had  the  number-two  ranked  Ot- 
tawa's (15-4)  number,  winning  78-69.  The 
Blues  started  the  game  strong,  and  finished 
the  half  with  a  43-31  lead.  The  Gee-Gees 
would  mount  a  comeback  in  the  third  quar- 
ter outscoring  the  Blues  20-16  to  make  the 
game  close,  but  couldn't  overcome  their 
early  struggles.  Four  Blues  players  scored 
in  double  figures,  including  Rob  Paris,  who 
finished  with  a  team  high  26  points  on  9-14 
shooting.  Ottawa  out-rebounded  Toronto 
42-32,  but  were  beset  the  entire  game  by  16 
turnovers  to  only  seven  for  the  Blues. 

Women's  Basketball 

After  a  heartbreaking  73-70  loss  to  the  di- 
vision-leading York  Lions  (17-3),  U  of  T's 
women's  basketball  team  (16-4)  showed 
their  resilience,  bouncing  back  with  wins 
against  Carleton  and  Ottawa.  On  Friday 
against  Carleton,  the  team  was  able  to 
pull  out  of  a  narrow  71-69  victory  on  the 
strength  of  20  points  from  guard  Allaine 
Hutton. 

The  Ravens  began  the  game  strong,  fin- 
ishing the  first  quarter  with  a  leading 
19-13.  A  scoring  outburst  by  Toronto  in 
the  second  quarter,  in  which  the  Blues 
outscored  the  Ravens  24-14,  would  stand 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game.  Toronto 
finished  out-rebounding  their  opponents 
32-22,  and  had  seven  blocks  in  the  game. 

Saturday's  game  against  Ottawa  (2-18) 
was  more  decisive  in  Toronto's  favour  as 
the  team  cruised  to  a  77-52  victory  over 
the  struggling  Gee-Gees.  Three  Toronto 
players  scored  in  double  figures,  lead  by 
forward  Christine  Cho  with  18  points  on 
7-13  shooting.  Allaine  Hutton  and  Jessica 
Hiew  each  contributed  with  14  and  12 
points  apiece  as  the  Blues  kept  pace  with 
top-ranked  York  in  the  OUA  East. 

The  Blues  have  two  more  games  this 
season  to  catch  their  cross-town  rivals 
for  the  top  playoff  seed,  as  they  face  the 
aforementioned  Lions  on  Friday  before 
taking  on  Laurentian  in  their  season  fi- 
nale on  Saturday. 


Men's  Hockey 


Toronto  (13-2-0)  padded  their  lead  over 
Queen's  (12-12-0)  in  the  OUA  Mid-East 
division  with  a  1-0  victory  over  the  RMC 
Paladins  over  the  weekend.  Julian  Sar- 
raino  scored  the  only  goal  for  the  Blues, 
with  only  two  games  remaining  before 
post-season  play.  The  Blues  play  Lake- 
head  and  Ryerson  this  coming  weekend 
in  their  season  finale.  Toronto's  backup 
goalie,  Russell  Brownell,  picked  up  his 
first  shutout  of  the  year  with  37  saves 
against  RMC. 

—ALL  BRIEFS  BY  MARKVELOSO 


Blues  bury  Queen's  on  Groundhog  Day 

Women's  hockey  team  snaps  two-game  losing  streak  with  shutout  victory 


Erika  Gilbert 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


Wiarton  Willie  did  not  see  his  shadow  on  Saturday, 
thereby  predicting  an  early  spring.  The  Varsity 
Blues  women's  hockey  team  also  shook  off  their 
winter  blahs,  bouncing  back  from  their  only  back- 
to-back  losses  of  the  season  with  a  couple  of  wins 
against  Queen's  and  UOIT. 

After  dropping  games  to  Western  and  York,  the 
previous  week,  it  was  a  welcome  return  to  the  win 
column  for  Toronto  "I  thought  we  played  better  to- 
day. Our  last  two  games  haven't  been  that  great, 
but  today  was  much  better,"  said  head  coach  Karen 
Hughes  after  the  game.  The  win  was  especially  im- 
portant with  playoffs  just  around  the  corner.  The 
Blues  are  second  in  the  OUA,  and  need  to  finish  in 
the  top  two  to  secure  a  first-round  bye.  "We  need  to 
do  well  in  these  next  three  games  to  get  ready,  so 
I  think  today  was  important  for  us  to  get  back  on 
a  positive  side.  Queen's  is  a  good  team,  they  beat 
[first  place]  Laurier  last  weekend  two-to-nothing, 
so  that's  a  big  win  for  us,  to  get  some  positive  en- 
ergy going,"  said  coach  Hughes. 
The  team  will  need  to  continue  their  stellar  play 
just  to  keep  third-place  Guelph  at  bay.  "We  have  to 
bring  the  same  hard  work,  energy,  moving  the  puck 
to  each  other,  and  getting  lots  of  shots."  the  Blues 
coach  assessed. "  The  Blues  outshot  Queen's  39-12 
en  route  to  a  4-0  victory  over  the  Golden  Gael's  on 
Saturday.  The  teams  appeared  evenly  matched  in 
the  opening  frame,  although  Toronto  would  soon 
take  control  of  the  game.  Neither  team  was  able  to 
score  in  the  first  period,  despite  some  good  chanc- 
es at  both  ends.  Despitte  being  outshot  14-4  early 
on.  Golden  Gaels  goaltender  Melissa  John,  recently 
named  the  OUA's  female  athlete  of  the  week,  was 
able  to  shut  the  door. 

For  Toronto,  goalie  Stephanie  Lockert  faced  fewer 
shots  but  made  big  saves  when  called  upon,  includ- 
ing a  glove  save  on  forward  Michelle  Hunt  during 
a  Queen's  powerplay.  The  Blues  dominated  the 
Golden  Gaels  in  the  second  period,  peppering  John 
with  15  shots  and  allowing  only  three  on  their  goal- 


The  women's  hockey  team  prepares  for  the  final  two  games  of  the  season  as  it  welcomes  Laurier  into  Varsity  Centre 
on  Saturday,  before  taking  on  Waterloo  on  the  road  Sunday. 


tender.  After  some  pushing  and  shoving  resulted  in 
a  two-minute  roughing  penalty  to  Queen's  forward 
Elizabeth  Kench,  defenceman  Lindsey  Ryan  finally 
opened  the  scoring  with  a  power-play  goal  at  19:27 
of  the  second.  Ryan's  point  shot  found  its  way  to  the 
net  through  traffic,  and  Janine  Davies  assisted  for 
her  league-leading  31st  point  of  the  year. 
Despite  solid  goaltending  from  John,  the  Blues' 
dominanted  play  in  the  third  period.  Laura  Foster 
needed  only  10  seconds  to  net  her  11th  tally  of  the 
season,  an  unassisted  goal  on  a  wrist  shot  following 
the  opening  faceoff. 

Sustained  offensive  zone  pressure,  including  an 
impressive  display  of  puckhandling  skill  by  Annie 


Del  Guidice,  led  to  Foster's  second  goal  of  the  game 
at  10:15.  The  fourth-year  forward  scored,  and  Em- 
ily Patry  picked  up  the  assist.  If  Queen's  had  any 
hope  for  a  comeback,  it  was  dashed  when  Lindsay 
Hill  scored  off  the  rush  on  a  nice  passing  play  by 
Amanda  Fawns  and  Sarah  Poirier,  with  less  than 
three  minutes  left  in  the  game.  The  Blues'  three- 
goal  outburst  came  despite  spending  much  of  the 
final  frame  short-handed.  They  took  four  penalties, 
while  Queen's  took  none,  and  were  down  two  play- 
ers at  one  point,  but  aggressive  penalty  killing  and 
a  strong  showing  by  Lockert  preserved  the  shutout. 
Foster  was  named  Varsity  Blue  of  the  game  for  her 
two-goal  performance. 


My  name  is  Earl! 

Maple  Leafs  prospect  Robbie  Earl  hopes  to  make 
an  impression  as  changes  loom  in  Toronto 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


You  don't  have  to  be  a  hockey  expert 
to  know  that  one  great  game  doesn't 
make  a  career,  but  for  a  young  pros- 
pect trying  to  get  his  feet  wet  at  the 
NHL  level,  it  certainly  doesn't  hurt. 
Few  but  the  most  intrepid  Leafs  fans 
would  have  been  familiar  with  the 
name  Robbie  Earl  prior  to  his  impres- 
sive debut  in  Saturday's  4-2  win  over 
the  Ottawa  Senators.  The  Leafs  called 
up  their  2004  sixth-round  draft  pick 
(186th  overall)  from  Toronto's  AHL  af- 
filiate earlier  in  the  day  to  replace  sus- 
pended forward  Nik  Antropov. 
Joining  Earl  in  the  Leafs  lineup  were 
Marlies  teammates  Kris  Newbury  and 
Ben  Ondurus,  who  saw  their  first  ac- 
tion of  the  season  on  a  Toronto  team 
decimated  by  injuries  to  five  regulars. 
"I've  never  had  a  team  (lose  so  many 
players  at  once)  off  the  top  end  of  the 
lineup,"  said  head  coach  Paul  Maurice 
of  the  Leafs  injury  situation. 
With  Earl,  the  team's  fourth-rated 
prospect,  now  up  with  the  big  club  the 
Leafs  are  icing  four  rookies  (the  oth- 
ers: Anton  Stralman,  Jiri  Tlutsy,  and 


Justin  Pogge),  trying  to  keep  playoff 
hopes  alive.  Without  a  permanent 
general  manager  or  a  coherent  plcm 
for  the  future,  Toronto  finds  itself  at  an 
organizational  crossroads:  six  points 
separate  Toronto  from  eighth  place  in 
the  East,  but  the  team  is  also  only  six 
points  from  last  place  overall  in  the 
NHL. 

While  the  team  is  trying  to  forge  its 
identity,  like  any  other  rookie.  Earl 
is  simply  trying  to  make  a  name  for 
himself.  "There  were  some  nerves 
there — the  Leafs,  Toronto,  your  first 
game — but  I  think  I  found  a  way  to 
keep  the  nerves  down,"  said  Earl  after 
the  game. 

Admittedly,  the  22-year-old  Chicago 
native  has  been  pressed  into  regular 
duty  out  of  necessity  (he  had  11  goals 
and  22  assists  in  44  games  with  the 
Marlies),  but  the  team  will  eventually 
need  help  from  all  its  young  players, 
even  if  injuries  have  forced  their  hand. 
"We  want  [Earl]  to  soak  up  the  atmo- 
sphere," said  Maurice  of  his  young 
charge.  "Regardless  of  what  happens 
with  the  rest  of  his  career,  whether  it 
lasts  20  years  or  [a  day  or  a  week],  this 
experience  only  happens  once." 


Robbie  Earl  playing  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  NCAA  Frozen  Four  MVP  in 
2004.  The  fourth-round  draft  pick  finished  that  season  with  22  goals  in  44  games  for 
the  Badgers. 


It  was  only  one  game,  but  the  rookie 
has  adjusted  quite  well  in  the  battle 
of  Ontario.  His  skill  level  was  evident 
in  every  shift,  even  if  it  remains  un- 
polished. On  Saturday  night  he  used 
his  speed  and  shiftiness  to  irritate 
Ottawa  defenders  on  the  forecheck. 
His  effortless  excursions  through  the 
neutral  zone  created  some  exciting 
scoring  opportunities,  contributing 
to  an  opening  goal  by  Dominic  Moore, 
garnering  him  an  assist  on  a  nifty  be- 
hind-the-back  pass  to  Carlo  Coliacovo 
for  Toronto's  third  goal. 
Saturday's  debut  had  to  be  a  confi- 
dence builder  for  a  player  that  some 
would  argue  is  hardly  lacking  it.  Af- 


ter being  drafted  out  of  Wisconsin  in 
2004,  the  MVP  of  the  NCAA  Frozen 
Four  Tournament  said  "The  Leafs  got 
a  steal"  which  caused  some  critics  to 
label  him  arrogant. 
"Do  I  come  across  as  cocky?  Earl  asked 
during  one  interview.  "I'm  just  re- 
ally confident  and,  at  this  level,  that's 
what  you  need."  It's  that  self-assur- 
ance that  will  set  him  apart  from  the 
typical  rookie.  He's  unlikely  to  back 
down  from  a  challenge  and  strives  to 
be  the  best  player  on  the  ice  in  every 
shift.  Saturday's  performance  against 
Ottawa  was  only  one  game,  but  Earl 
certainly  had  people  in  attendance 
asking,  "Who  was  that  guy?" 


The  Varsity 
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See  yeu  at  the  game. 


»  UofTStudents  are  FREE! 


BASKETBALL 

Athletic  Cfinlre  Sports  Gym 

Friday,  February  8 

Women  vs.  York  6:00  p.m. 

Men  vs.  York  8:00  p.m 

Saturday,  February  9 

Women  vs.  Laurentian  6:00  p.m. 

Men  vs.  Laurentian  8:00  p.m. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Atlitetic  Centre  Sports  Gym 
Sunday,  February  10 

Women  vs.  Ottawa  1:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Windsor  3:00  p.m 

!iQe.KEv: 

Varsity  Arena 
Friday,  February  S 

Men  vs.  LakeheacI  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  February  9 

Women  vs.  Laurier  4:00  p.m. 
Men  vs.  Ryerson  7:30  p.m. 

QUA  SWIMMING  CHAIVIPlONSHtP 

Varsity  Pool 

Friday,  February  8  6:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  9  6:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  10  noon 


BOX  OFFICE 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


THE 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Debiiied  Lesson  Planning 

-3  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

^  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924.3240/1-8007I9-1779 
www.oxfordsemlnars.com 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wedn^dayNite  Vz  Price  Pastas 
Weel(end  Bnincli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Come  play  for  our  team 
write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


I  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  Just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Number  postgraduate 
programs  will  help  you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


For  more  Information, 

call  416.675.6622  ext.  3439 

or  visit  us  at  business.humber.ca 


HELP  WANTED 


Geophysics  Graduate  Degrees 

Department  of  Earth  Sciences 

HELP  FIND  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  EARTH'S  MOST  CHALLENGING 
PROBLEMS  AND  UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

In  Geophysics  at  Western,  we  specialize  in  vrorld-class  research  in  the  fields 
of  earthquake  science  and  engineering,  geodesy  and  earth  materials.  We 
have  a  proud  tradition  of  outstanding  scholarship  that  continues  to  grow 
with  innovative  research  programs. 

Opportunities  exist  for  both  MSc  and  PhD  degrees  in  the  areas  of: 


•  Earthquake  Physics 

•  Earthquake  Forecasting 

•  Earthquake  Hazards 
•Statistical  Seismology 

•  Geodesy  and  Remote  Sensing 

We  are  committed  to  attracting 
and  rewarding  outstanding 
graduate  students  through 
generous  financial  support  and 
interesting  travel  opportunities. , 


•  Computational  Simulations 

•  Earth  and  Planetary  Materials 

•  Mineral  Physics 

•  Frarture  Processes 

•  Planetary  Science 


Contaa  Dr.KristyTiampo 
ktiampo(A''uwo.ca 

uwo.ca/earth/grad/prospective.html 


The  University  of  Western  Ontario 


Western 


UPCOMING  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
ADMISSIONS  INTERVIEW? 

Nervous,  unprepared?  Half-day  seminars 
led  by  former  chair  of  admissions  at  a 
Canadian  medical  school  to  improve 
your  skills  and  confidence.  Contact: 
cmsac@rogers.com 

NEEDED-A  4TH  YR  OR  MASTER'S  LEVEL 
STUDENT  OF  SPANISH  STUDIES 

With  an  excellent  command  of  English 
to  translate  a  Spanish  book  and  some 
articles.  Full  translation  rights  will  go 
to  you.  $10/page,  will  earn  about  $2000. 
Email  petertsa@hotmail.com  if  inter- 
ested. Use  "translation"  as  the  subject. 
Peter  Tsatsanis 

MALE  M0DELS-$500  CASH 

Athletic  college  guys  wanted  to  model 
for  various  projects.  Pays  up  to  $500 
cash.  NO  nudity  involved.  Send  shirt- 
less photo  and  description  to 
malemodel2005@gmail.com 


ACCOIVIMODATIONS 


ROOM  FOR  RENT 

One  bedroom  available.  Shared  accom- 
modation in  East  Toronto  home.  Parking, 
cable  included.  $425  monthly  Call  Lisa  at 
416-750-9763.  In  clean  home.  Females  only 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
vww.mvhood.ca 


FOR  SALE 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST. To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
vmw.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  vww.nealsyardremedies.com 

*THE  ONLY  BOOK  ON  THE 
MIND  AND  SPIRIT* 

Written  in  modern  times  which  has  been 
read  by  every  major  race  on  earth.  Buy 
and  read  Dianetics;  The  Modern  Science 
of  Mental  Health  by  L.  Ron  Hubbard. 
$22.00.  Start  the  adventure  -  of  you.  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary's,  Toronto  ON  M4Y 
2A7.  (416)  925-2145  www.dianetics.org 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235.  CHM 
139, 247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110,  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHO^E 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


EDITING 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
theses  and  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
I  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (1  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 

EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of 
bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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Professor:  If  you  plagiarize,  you  are  stupid  and  you  suck — 
both. ..at  the  same  time. 
—In  PHL  240 

Look  man,  you  just  have  to  be  nice  to  her.  Get  her  some  flowers, 
show  her  your  caring  side,  then  put  your  dick  in  her  mouth! 
— On  St.  George  Campus 

Guy:  Really,  I  can  deal  with  anyone,  except  for  people  who  are 
intolerant  of  other  cultures.  Oh,  and  dyslexics. 
— Outside  the  UC  Union 

Student:  What  are  all  those  beetles  doing  on  that  alpine  marigold? 
Professor:  If  you  were  a  beetle  and  it  was  really  cold,  and  you 
got  together  with  other  beetles,  on  a  warm  cozy  bed  of  flowers, 
what  would  you  do? 

[Student  stioots  Professor  a  blanl<  look.] 

Professor:  C'mon — they're  beetles!  They  have  no  morals! 

—On  St  George  Campus 

Girl  1:  So  where  are  we  going  drinking  tonight? 

Girl  2:  Oh,  I  don't  know,  it  doesn't  matter,  really.  I'm  not  going  to 

be  drinking  much  anyway... 

Girl  1:  How  come? 

Girl  2:  Well,  two  reasons...l  find  that  I'm  a  lot  better  when  I  don't 
drink.. .it  kind  of  messes  with  my  mood  a  lot.  I  mean,  I  know  it's 
not  alcoholism  until  you  leave  college,  but... 
— On  St  George  Campus 

Wrestler  Girl:  Hey,  dude,  my  friend  thinks  you're  hot! 

Wrestler  Guy  1:  Yeah,  right  on! 

Wrestler  Guys  2&3:  Nice,  man!  High  five! 

Wrestler  Girl:  Yeah — it's  a  guy. 

[Guys  look  suddenly  uncomfortable] 

Wrestler  Guys  2&3:  Nice,  man!  High  five! 

— At  the  UofT  Wrestling  Tournament 


Art  lovers  and  wayward  teens  alike  got  down  this  Friday  at  the  Whippersnapper 
Gallery's  "Let's  Get  Hitched"  soiree— a  wedding-themed  fundraiser  for  the  non- 
profit youth  gallery  at  587A  College  Street.  Two  killer  sets  by  Gravity  Wave  and 
Put  The  Rifle  Down  got  nuptial  blood  pumping,  as  the  crowd  anxiously  anticipated 
a  midnight  count  down  to  true  love  (at  least  for  a  night.)— CHANDLER  LEVACK 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


WHAT  YOUNG  T-REX  THINKS 
ADULT  LIFE  WILL  BE  LIKE: 

I  have  lots  of  my  own  money 
so  I  can  eat  cookie  dou^h 

whenever  i    '  ~ 

even  have 
to  cook  it! 


WHAT  TEEN  T-REX 
THINKS  ADULT  LIFE 
WILL  BE  like: 

we're  rich  and  have 
our  own  cars! 
/  \ 

yeah 


would! ! 


Hey,  remember  when  my  mom  switched 
off  my  computer  for  no  reason  and 
didn't  even  let  me  save  my  game?  I 
bet  she  feels  bad  about  it  hosh  and 
wishes  she  had  been  nicer  to  me  NOW 
^  /'T^    ■'^hat  I've  moved  out 
forever  just 
't:/%»^"  like  I  said 

■  s 


T-REX  NOW  YOU  HAVE  TO 
SHOW  AN  ALIEN  WOMAN  WHAT 
LOVE  IS 


y  Oh, 

excellent' 


That's  -  that's 
iust  excellent! 


2003  Ryan  North 


w/vw.  qwantz.  com 


LAST  DITCH  EFFORT  ByJohnKroes 


©2008  John  Kroes 

wvvw.lde-online.com 

//CAMPUS  EVENTS 

ON  CAMPUS 

THE  FEMALE  REFUGEE  EXPERIENCE 

Darfur  refugee  Laetitia  shares  her 
experiences  in  refugee  camps. 
Weds.  Feb.  6, 4-5:30pm.  Free! 
South  Dining  Room,  Hart  House 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
socjustice.harthouse@utoronto.ca 

INDIAN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  CANADIAN  GENOCIDE 

Presented  by  the  Indigenous  Education 
Newtork  and  the  Centre  for  Aboriginal 
Initiative. 

Weds.  Feb.  6,  7-9pm.  Free! 
OlSEAudiotorium  (252  Bloor  St.  W) 
fnh.utoronto.ca/indigenousEducation.html 

ONLY  HUMAN  DANCE  COLLECTIVE 
PRESENTS:  m  TRANSIT 

Choreographic  works  featuring  jazz, 
modern,  ballet,  hip  hop,  African,  and 
Bollywood. 

Feb.  6-9, 8pm.  $12  in  advance, 
$15  at  the  door. 

Betty  Oliphant  Theatre  (404  Jarvis  St.) 
(416)  978-8849  or  www.uofttix.ca 

FILM  SCREENING:  THANK  YOU  FOR 
SMOKING 

With  great  prizes  presented  by  Leave 

the  Pack  Behind. 

Thurs.  Feb.  7, 4-6pm.  Free! 

Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 

www.leavethepackbehind.org 

UC  FOLLIES  PRESENTS  CABARET 

Love,  entertainment,  and  the  rise  of 


the  Nazi  Party  in  Weimar  Republic 
Germany. 

Feb.  7  through  Feb  16, 8pm. 
$12  for  students. 
Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
info@ucfollies.ca 

FREE  FRIDAY  FILM:  MfSfr;/Af 

1962  Frangois  Truffaut  love  triangle 
drama. 

Fri.  Feb.  8, 7pm.  Free! 

Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 

cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

CHINESE  NEW  YEAR  FESTIVAL 

Includes  lion  dance,  bubble  tea  and 

Chinese  idiom  posters. 

Fri.  Feb.  9, 12-2:30pm. 

Sandford  Fleming  Building  Basement 

(10  King's  College  Circle) 

cesa.skule.ca 

MR.  SOMETHING  SOMETHING 
CONCERT 

Come  hear  Earsfiot  Magazine's 
number-one  world  music  album  of 
2007.  Fri.  Feb  9,  9pm.  Free! 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.harthousemusic.com/whatson.php 

DENATIONALIZING  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE 

With  award-winning  Somalian  novelist 
and  poet  Abdourahman  A.  Waberi. 
Weds.  Feb.  13, 2-4pm.  Free! 
Jackman  Humanities  Building,  Room 
235 

(170  St.  George  St.) 
www.utoronto.ca/cdts 


OFF  CAMPUS 

WINTERLICIOUS  PRIX  FIXE  DINING 

It's  your  last  chance  this  year  to  eat 
cheap  at  Toronto's  best  restaurants. 
Today  through  Feb.  7.  $15  and  up. 
Various  locations  around  Toronto. 
www.toronto.ca/special_events/ 
wintercity/winterlicious.htm 

2008  AIDE  COFFEE  HOUSE 

HIV/AIDS  fundraiser  with 
performances  and  desserts. 
Thurs.  Feb.  7,  7:30-ll:30pm.  $15. 
Vecchio  Frak  (690  College  St.) 
http://aideconference.org 

BOB  MARLEY  BIRTHDAY  BASH 
TRIBUTE 

Benefit  concert  for  Daily  Bread  Food 
Bank  and  Ernestine's  Women's  Shelter 
Sat.  Feb.  9,  xpm.  $9  in  advance. 
Lee's  Palace  (529  Bloor  St.  W) 
www.nufunk.ca  or  www.ticketweb.ca 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appmpriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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Israel  55 

SEE  APARTHEID' -PAGE 6 

science 


VOL.  cxxvm,  N0.3!r. 


ATTACK  OF  THE  CLONED  MEAT! 
FDA  rules  doppleganger  dishes 
safe  to  eat. 

SEE 'CLONES' -PAGE 8 


sports 


CENTRE  OF  DEBATE:  Will  Shaq  help 
Phoenix's  title  hopes? 


SEE 'GAMBIT'- BACK  PAGE 


a&e 


TheUC  Follies  hopes  for  a 
'perfectly  marvelous'  production 
of  the  musical  Cabaret 

SEE  'CABARET'-  PAGE  9 


hot  topic 


McDonald's  is  giving  higti 
school  credit  now? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  4 

what's  up? 

DOIN'  ITTO  DEATH  5TH  ANNIVERSARY. 

Revel  in  the  awesomeness  of  the  DJ  night 
that  started  off  at  Victoria  College's  Cat's 
Eye  pub.  Friday,  10  p.m.  The  Boat,  153 
Augusta.  Free  before  11  p.m. 

POST-DEMOCRACY,  USSR,  GULAG. 

Readings  of  cun-ent  dramatic  hot-shot 
Hanna  Moscovitch's  new  work. 
Sunday,  4  p.m.,  Miles  NadalJCC,  750 
Spadina.  $8  suggested. 


Herpes  email  causes  flare-up 

Pair  of  doctors  wanted  mass-mailing,  U  of  T  refused 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 

VARSITY  STAFF 


An  indignant  article  by  Globe  and  Mail  columnist 
Christie  Blatchford  has  raised  the  hackles  of  U  of 
T  administrators,  who  are  defending  their  choice 
not  to  send  a  mass  email  informing  female  students 
about  the  vaccine  GcU"dasil. 

The  vaccine  was  approved  by  Health  Canada  in 
July  2006  to  immunize  against  four  major  strains 
of  HPV,  which  cause  70  per  cent  of  cervical  cancer 
cases  and  90  per  cent  of  genital  wart  cases,  and  is 
known  to  increase  the  risk  of  contracting  HIV.  The 
vaccine  is  currently  approved  for  females  aged 
nine  to  26. 

The  university's  clinic  gives  shots  of  Gardasil, 
which  cost  $400  and  is  not  covered  by  OHIP  for  re- 
cipients older  than  13. 

Two  Toronto  physicians  tried  for  six  months  to 
convince  U  of  T  to  distribute  the  message. 

The  42-word  statement  reads:  "Cervical  cancer 
is  the  second-most  common  cancer  in  women  un- 
der age  50  today.  HPV  is  the  most  common  sexually 
transmitted  infection  at  the  U  of  T  today.  HPV  can 
cause  cervical  cancer.  Talk  to  your  doctor  about 
the  new  HPV  vaccine." 

Dr.  Rob  Wagman  and  Dr.  Raymond  Tellier  ini- 
tially thought  their  proposal  had  been  accepted 
when  the  university's  He2dth  Services  supported 
their  plan. 

"They  thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea,"  said  Wag- 
man,  who  sits  on  U  of  T's  mediced  school  faculty. 

Several  weeks  later,  Wagman  and  Tellier  were 
told  that  U  of  T's  president  David  Naylor  and  VP 
and  provost  Vivek  Goel  had  vetoed  the  mass  email- 
ing. Naylor  and  Goel  both  have  a  background  in 
health  care. 


INJECTING  SOME  COMMON  SENSE:  Doctors  Rob  Wagman  and  Raymond  Tellier  want  U  of  T  to  advise  female  students  to 
consider  Gardasil.  Provost  Vivek  Goel  says  they  should  decide  for  themselves. 


"There  is  no  public  health  recommendation  for 
mass  immunization  in  our  target  age  group,"  said 
Naylor. 

In  a  statement  responding  to  Blatchford's  ar- 
ticle, Goel  noted  that  the  Public  Health  Agency 
of  Canada  primarily  recommends  the  vaccine  for 


girls  aged  nine  to  13. 

"Experts  agree  [...]  that  the  most  efficient  use 
of  the  vaccine  is  in  younger  girls  who  are  unlikely 
to  be  sexually  active  and  therefore  remain  unex- 

SEE  VACCINE' -PG  4 


Dead  students  still  repaying  loans 

Families  of  deceased  hassled  by  collection  agencies 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


The  federal  government  is  collecting 
on  loans  to  student  borrowers — dead 
or  alive. 

Since  2002,  Ottawa  has  forwarded 
100  accounts  of  deceased  students  to 
the  Canada  Revenue  Agency,  recov- 
ering $14,645.53  from  their  estates, 
according  to  figures  obtained  by  the 
non-profit  group  Coalition  for  Student 
Loan  Fairness  under  the  Access  to  In- 
formation Act. 

For  student  loans  negotiated  be- 
tween 1995  and  2000,  the  government 
can  still  collect  on  loans  if  the  death  or 
permanent  disability  of  the  borrower 
occurs  six  months  after  graduation. 
This  risk-shared  regime,  where  finan- 
cial institutions  assumed  the  risk  of 
the  loan  in  return  for  a  fixed  payment 
from  the  government,  ended  in  August 
2000. 

The  government  now  directly  fi- 
nances all  loans  and  forgives  debts  if 
the  borrower  dies. 

For  borrowers  who  become  perma- 
nently disabled,  debts  could  be  forgiv- 
en if  the  Minister  of  Human  Resources 
and  Social  Development  Canada,  Mon- 


te Solberg,  is  "satisfied"  that  the  bor- 
rower "will  be  unable  to  repay  the  loan 
without  exceptional  hardship,  taking 
into  account  the  borrower's  family 
income,"  reads  the  Canada  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Act. 

"Between  April  2003  and  June  2007, 
921  Canada  Student  Loans  with  a  total 
value  of  $6.5  million  were  forgiven  due 
to  the  death  of  the  borrower,"  wrote 
Pema  Lhalungpa,  an  assistant  to  Sol- 
berg, in  an  email  Monday. 

But  families  of  deceased  students 
with  risk-sharing  loans  have  been  get- 
ting calls  from  collection  agencies,  and 
the  CSLF  is  calling  on  the  government 
to  forgive  those  debts. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  have  such  dif- 
ferent rules  for  the  collecting  of  certain 
loans  versus  others,"  said  Julian  Bene- 
dict, founder  of  the  CSLF.  "I  don't  think 
it  matters  to  the  family  of  the  dead  bor- 
rower whether  the  loan  was  taken  out 
in  '95  or  2000." 

Deceased  borrowers'  estates  are 
contacted  to  "determine  if  there  are 
any  available  funds  to  be  applied  to- 
wards the  debt,"  Catherine  Jolicoeur, 
a  spokeswoman  for  the  CRA,  told  the 
Canadian  Press. 

After  a  borrower's  income  tax  re- 


HARSH  REPAYMENT  TERMS:  Student  loans  made  after  August  20GG  are  forgiven  if  the 
recipient  dies,  but  loans  from  1995-2000  are  still  being  repaid  by  bereaved  relatives. 


funds  are  applied  to  the  debt,  Jolicoeur 
said,  collection  activity  stops  even  if 
there  is  still  money  owed. 

Jen  Hassum,  chairperson  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Federation  of  Students-Ontario, 
said  the  post-mortem  collection  was  a 
manifestation  of  a  larger  student  debt 
problem  in  Canada.  "It's  an  example  of 


people  falling  through  the  cracks  of  an 
already  broken  system,"  she  said. 

"The  whole  problem  with  the  sys- 
tem is  that  it  relies  on  loans,"  Hassum 
said.  "It's  a  profit-driven  approach 
to  fiucincial  assistance,  because  they 

SEE  'DEAD'-PGS 
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Malcolm  X's  daughter  sets  record  straight 

'My  parents  understood  the  value  of  education,'  llyasah  Shabazz  tells  OlSE  crowd  at  Monday  night  lecture 


Mark  Veloso 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  name  Shabazz  still  carries 
powerful  connotations.  It  was  the 
chosen  name  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal figures  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, El-Hajj  Malik  El-Shabazz,  bet- 
ter known  to  the  world  as  Malcolm 
X.  A  commanding  public  persona, 
Shabazz  was  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  inspirational  leader  whose  phi- 
losophy still  resonates  worldwide 
today.  His  daughter  llyasah  now 
spreads  his  message,  a  responsi- 
bility she  reflected  upon  during  a 
speech  Monday  night  at  OlSE. 

"Education  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental values  my  parents  empha- 
sized and  instilled  in  my  sisters 
and  me,"  said  Shabazz,  one  of  the 
civil  rights  leader's  six  children. 

"Both  my  parents  understood 
the  value  of  education  and  its  criti- 


cal importance  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  nation.  Both  under- 
stood the  importance  of  education 
to  the  movement,  and  the  ongoing 
struggle  for  human  rights."  Speak- 
ing at  Canada's  largest  university, 
Shabazz's  discussion  of  universi- 
ties' responsibility  called  to  mind 
images  of  her  father's  infamous  de- 
bate at  Oxford  prior  to  his  death. 

Her  speech  was  part  of  Expres- 
sion Against  Oppression  week,  a  se- 
ries of  campus  events  organized  by 
UTSU's  equity  commission  to  raise 
awareness  of  injustices  at  home  and 
abroad.  From  Feb.  4  to  8,  U  of  T  will 
stage  for  a  series  of  demonstrations, 
film  screenings,  art  exhibits,  and 
lectures. 

On  Monday  night,  46-year-old 
Shabazz  spoke  about  the  need  for 
an  "eternal  vigilance." 

"The  worldwide  struggle  for  equal- 
ity and  justice  cannot  be  over  when 


A  new  section  of  the  store 

has  sprouted 


Logic 


featuring  products  to  help 
you  live  a  green  life: 

the  latest  ecology  titles,  sustainable  fibre  clothing, 
recycled  stationery  &  school  supplies. 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
generated  by  ecoLOGIC  will  be  donated  to 
U  of  T  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science. 

uiwui.uoflbookstore.com 

214  (College  Sr.,  (416)  640-7900 


Renting  off-campus? 
Moving  at  the  end  of  term? 

Remember  to  give  written  notice  to 
your  landlord  by  Feb.  28*^ 

•  Unless  you  give  60  days  written  notice  of  your  Intent  to  vacate,  you  can 
be  heM  responsible  for  additional  rent. 

•  Even  if  your  lease  ends  on  April  30'",  without  proper  written  notice  your 
landlord  can  assume  you  are  continuing  on  as  a  tenant.  This  applies  to 
all  rental  arrangements,  including  fixed  term  leases,  which,  upon  expiry, 
automatically  convert  to  month-to-month  contracts. 

Need  more  info  atiout  your  rights  and  responsibilities?  Attend  our  upcoming  workshop: 

The  Residential  Tenancies  Act: 
What  Tenants  Need  to  Know 

TuescJay,  February  12th,  4-5  pm 
Kofner  Centre,  214  College  St  Room  313 

For  more  information,  call  416-978-8045  or  visit  us  on  the  web 

www.housing.utoronto.ca 


Student  Housing  Service 

Help  for  your  Off-campus  Housing  Needs 


racial  inequities  still  exist,"  Shabazz 
told  the  near-capacity  crowd.  "In 
Toronto,  there  exists  a  socio-eco- 
nomic polarization  between  people 
of  European  descent  and  people  of 
the  [African]  Diaspora,  which  is  re- 
ally shocking." 

While  Shabazz's  discussion  cen- 
tered mainly  on  marginalized  black 
Americans  and  Canadians,  UTSU  VP 
equity  Sandy  Hudson,  who  helped 
organize  Shabazz's  talk,  said  that  op- 
pression crosses  all  social  boundar- 
ies. "1  think  that  even  though  the  dis- 
cussion of  oppression  was  framed  in 
a  mostly  African-American  context, 
a  lot  of  people  can  still  take  some- 
thing from  it,  and  make  it  personal 
for  themselves,"  said  Hudson. 

At  a  Q&A  period  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  a  woman  took  the  micro- 
phone to  discuss  parallels  between 
injustices  faced  by  Canadian  First 
Nations  people  and  African-Canadi- 
ans, but  was  shouted  down  by  the 
audience.  Shabazz  tried  to  calm  the 
crowd,  telling  them  she  was  only 
there  to  discuss  her  own  experienc- 
es and  could  not  speak  to  the  expe- 
riences of  First  Nations  people.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  woman  was  silenced. 

Feb.  21  marked  the  43rd  anniver- 
sary of  Malcolm  X's  murder,  and 
this  month  has  historically  been 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


STU  finally  back  to  school 

Beleaguered  students  at  Frederic- 
ton's  Saint  Thomas  University  are 
returning  to  classes  a  month  late,  af- 
ter the  university  and  faculty  agreed 
to  binding  arbitration  to  settle  a  la- 
bour dispute  that  has  paralyzed  the 
school  since  Dec.  27. 

To  make  up  for  lost  time,  STU  will 
extend  its  winter  term  by  11  days 
and  give  students  only  two  days  for 
reading  week.  Overall,  the  revised 
winter  term  will  be  six  days  shorter 
than  usual,  raising  complications 
for  students  who  had  already  made 
residence  and  travel  plans  around 
the  regular  schedule. 

Michael  Higgins,  STU's  president, 
announced  the  decision  on  Satur- 
day. He  added  a  promise  to  help 
resolve  students'  outstanding  prob- 
lems stemming  from  the  delay. 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
has  reported  that  the  STU  Students' 
Union  is  seeking  compensation  for 
living  expenses  and  missed  aca- 
demic time  on  behalf  of  students. 

Talking  to  the  CBC,  STUSU  presi- 


llyasah  Shabazz,  daughter  of  Malcolm  X,  speaks  at  OlSE  as  part  of  Expression  Against 
Oppression  week. 


busy  for  Shabazz,  author  of  Growing 
up  X.  With  this  year's  festivities  co- 
inciding with  Black  History  Month, 
it  proved  challenging  to  fit  the  XAO 
event  into  Shabazz's  busy  schedule: 
"llyasah  announced  the  day  she 
would  be  arriving  almost  at  the  last 
minute,  and  we  only  had  four  days 


dent  Colin  Banks  remained  neutral 
in  the  dispute,  focusing  on  the  re- 
turn to  classes  and  offering  reassur- 
ance to  students  in  need  of  special 
accommodation  for  the  resched- 
uled term. 

— ANOR^  BOVEE-BEGUN 

Robarts  to  spawn 
hatchling 

As  if  being  gigantic  and  peacock- 
shaped  wasn't  enough,  Robarts 
library  is  bracing  for  an  extension. 
The  $74  million  plan,  which  was 
endorsed  by  Governing  Council's 
University  Affairs  Board  last  week, 
would  add  a  new  five-storey  wing  to 
the  concrete  monster  at  the  corner 
of  St.  George  and  Harbord  streets. 

If  GC  gives  its  final  approval,  fu- 
ture students  will  have  access  to  a 
new  pavilion,  wider  staircases,  out- 
door seating,  and  50  per  cent  more 
study  space.  The  project  would 
require  a  fundraising  campaign  to 
finance  some  or  all  of  the  work. 


to  really  promote  that  she  would  be 
speaking,"  said  Hudson.  "I  was  very 
worried  that  there  would  not  be  a 
large  turn  out  in  the  room  for  500 
people,  but  it  was  almost  full,  so  1 
was  shocked  surprised  and  excited 
by  the  response." 


A  recent  survey  found  that  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  safe 
study  space  was  a  top  priority  for 
students,  especially  the  majority 
who  live  off-campus. 

"It  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
done.  Even  in  a  virtual  world,  stu- 
dents still  need  study  space,"  said  U 
of  T's  chief  librarian  Carole  Moore. 

An  estimated  10,000  people  visit 
Robarts  daily. 

"This  is  a  provincial  and  a  nation- 
al resource,"  said  Elizabeth  Sjsam, 
assistant  vice-president  of  campus 
facilities  and  planning.  "It's  in  need 
of  renewal." 

Ryerson  University,  Nipissing 
University,  and  Canadore  College  of 
North  Bay  have  also  received  pro- 
vincial funding  for  similar  library 
expansions. 

Robarts  Library  was  named  for 
Ontario  premier  John  Robarts  and 
originally  opened  in  1973.  At  the  time 
it  was  criticized  for  being  excessive 
in  both  size  and  budget,  costing  $42 
million  to  build. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 
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U  of  T  'passive'  on  investment  picks 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


A  new  policy  on  university  divestment 
has  already  earned  critics,  as  the  ad- 
ministration commits  to  working  with 
students,  staff,  faculty,  and  alumni  to 
overhaul  investment  ethics  procedures. 

Decision-making  power  and  the  role 
of  proxy  voting  are  among  critics'  fore- 
most complaints  with  the  new  policy. 
The  University  of  Toronto  currently 
signs  its  voting  power  over  to  invest- 
ment firms  in  its  employ.  A  responsible 
investment  movement  wants  the  uni- 
versity to  start  using  its  voting  power 
to  avoid  socially  and  environmentally 
damaging  investments. 

"At  the  moment  we  are  very  passive 
with  proxy  voting.  We  don't  really  vote 
against  management.  We've  seen  the 
policy  records,"  said  Thomas  Felix,  co- 
chair  of  the  Responsible  Investment 
Committee.  RIC,  a  campus  coalition 
whose  members  include  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  UTSU,  and 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  Students  Union, 


presented  an  alternative  to  the  adopted 
policy,  which  was  ultimately  not  dis- 
cussed by  Governing  Council's  Univer- 
sity Affairs  Board. 

Felix  added  that  ethically  secure  in- 
vestments could  be  more  financially  sta- 
ble in  the  long  run,  avoiding  such  pitfalls 
as  lawsuits  and  other  losses  caused  by 
social  upheaval.  "We  were  disappointed 
to  find  that  we  didn't  take  more  active 
ways  to  protect  our  own  interest,  espe- 
cially through  further  environmentcd 
and  social  standards  that  could  help  in 
the  long  term,"  he  said. 

RIC's  proposed  policy  called  for  a  per- 
mcinent  board  of  advisors  who  would 
issue  recommendations  on  controver- 
sial investment  decisions.  The  policy 
approved  by  UAB  only  defines  how 
the  university  will  get  rid  of  unethical 
stocks,  with  no  process  in  place  to  avoid 
acquiring  them  in  the  first  place. 

"The  proposed  policy  is  a  more  pro- 
active approach  to  responsible  invest- 
ment," said  Felix.  While  the  university's 
policy  gives  a  protocol  for  getting  rid  of 
ethically  questionable  investments,  the 


draft  calls  for  screening  investments  be- 
fore meJdng  them. 

Critics  also  expressed  concern  that 
the  new  policy  removes  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  community 
from  the  advisory  committee.  "We're 
not  convinced  that  [a  representative 
system]  is  necessary,  but  we're  not  op- 
posed to  having  it,"  said  Catherine  Rig- 
gall,  VP  business  affairs.  The  approved 
policy  is  an  update  of  one  brought  be- 
fore the  UAB  in  November  2007,  which 
was  rejected  over  concerns  that  it  would 
strip  Governing  Council  of  their  author- 
ity in  stock  decisions. 

The  new  policy  addressed  these  con- 
cerns with  a  requirement  that  the  ad 
hoc  committee  be  approved  by  GC.  Fe- 
lix said  he  was  confident  that  RIC's  sug- 
gestions would  be  taken  into  account  in 
future  meetings  with  administrators. 

"I  don't  believe  that  just  because  this 
passed,  this  is  the  end.  Clearly  the  ad- 
ministration has  shown  that  they  want 
to  work  with  us,  and  that  they  just  want 
to  get  a  procedural  issue  off  the  ground," 
said  Felix. 


//CRIME  IN  BRIEF 


U  of  T  and  Toronto  Police  are  still  on  the  lookout  for  a  male 
seen  peering  into  residence  windows  around  the  campus.  A 
composite  drawing  of  the  suspect  was  released  to  go  along- 
side a  description  provided  Ccu-lier  in  January.  Police  say  the 
suspect  is  a  young  male  with  a  thin  build,  wearing  a  dark 
bomber  jacket  and  toque. 

In  an  incident  last  Thursday,  a  different  man  was  seen  peep- 
ing into  windows  around  41  Sussex  Ave.  Police  described  this 
individual  as  in  his  early  40s,  with  a  muscular  build,  wearing 
a  black  hoodie,  with  a  black-wheeled  suitcase. 

In  addition  to  the  assortment  of  unattended  laptops,  Ipods, 
and  wallets  that  were  stolen  during  January,  U  of  T  police 
received  reports  of  a  pilfered  flute  and  an  "outdoor  convex 
mirror"  taken  from  the  UTSC  building. 

One  attempt  and  five  actual  incidents  of  breaking  and  en- 
tering were  reported  across  St.  George  campus.  A  number  of 
computers  taken  from  the  dentistry  ljuilding  in  one  such  inci- 
dent have  been  recovered.  U  of  T  police  arrested  two  people 
in  connection  with  the  robbery. 

Across  the  downtown  campus,  police  responded  to  73 
alarms,  two  assaults,  four  bike  thefts,  and  45  incidents  of 
trespassing.  A  relatively  large  number  of  all  these  incidents 
occurred  at  Robarts,  the  Medical  Arts  building,  and  OISE. 
— KWOKWONG 
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charge  interest  rates,  there  are  collec- 
tion agencies  involved,  there  are  third 
parties  that  run  our  loan  system  on  a 
day-to-day  basis." 

CFS  has  called  for  an  end  to  interest 
on  student  loans  and  for  the  creation 


of  a  national  system  of  need-based 
grants. 

Solberg's  ministry  also  disburses 
scholarships  through  the  Canada 
Millennium  Scholarship  Foundation, 
which  is  up  for  renewal  this  year.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Students'  Union 
wants  the  CMSF  and  the  student  loan 


program  "merged  into  one  system  that 
would  waste  less  on  bureaucracy,"  said 
Dave  Scrivener,  UTSU's  VP  external. 

"Our  petition  is  calling  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  program,  using 
money  from  the  CMSF  towards  a  dedi- 
cated, direct  infusion  into  the  system 
for  grants,"  he  said. 
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BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
Weel(end  Bnincli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 
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its  worth  the  trip  to  the 

BEAD  CAFE 

Toronto's  Bead  Superstore 

Largest  selection  of  exotic 
beads  from  around  the  worid. 
Make  your  own  bead  jeweiry 
or  choose  from  ready-to-wear 
artist  creations. 

416.780.9889 

www.thebeadstore.ca 

B-Parties  •  Workshops  •  Sesding  Supplies  ■  Classes 
feqiinton  West  Subway  Open  tues  1  hnj  Sun 


L0CrtQI1j|  for 

Ear? 

Chaplains 
Available 

Mon  2-4,  Wed  4-6, 
Thurs2-6 

UofT 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave 


CAN  I  HAVE 
A  SAY  IN 
OUR  FUTURE? 


\haX  do  we  need  to  do 
to  change  society'?  How 
do  overcome  tJne  ob- 
stacles to  such  change? 


a  day-long  forum 
sponsored  by 
Science  for  Peace 
Fridav^  February  29 
9  AM  -  4:30  PM 
OISE  auditorium 

252  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 

at  St  George  subway 

http/Zscienceforpeace. 
sa.utoroiitax:a/fbrun>08 
 416-535-6605 


Concemed  about  your  Grades? 

RELJOCi  Wc  Can  H^Api 

Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


416.92S.1225 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 

David  Naylor 
President,  University  of  Toronto 

invites  members  and  friends  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  community 
to 

A  Conversation  with  Michael  Dell, 
Chairman  and  CEO,  Dell  Inc. 

Wednesday,  February  27, 2008 
9:00  am -10:00  am 
Convocation  Hall 
31  King's  College  Circle 

Doors  open  at  8:00  am 
Guests  are  asked  to  be  in  their  seats  by  8:50  am 

Tickets  available  at  no  charge  through  the 
UofTtix  Box  Office 
(416)  978-8849 
uofttix.ca 

There  is  a  $1.00  per  ticket  web  order  processing  fee 
for  online  orders  only. 
There  is  no  processing  fee  for  orders 
by  phone  or  in  person. 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


McDonald's  and  three  other  corporations  are  now  granting  valid,  advanced  high-school  credits  in  the  U.K., 
through  privately-run  training  programs.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 


Nancy,  4th-year  English,  It's  a  great  opportunity  for 
people  who  otherwise  wouldn't  get  an  education  to 
learn  employable  skills,  but  it  makes  me  feel  icky  be- 
cause emphasis  shifts  to  the  private  sector  providing 
education.  Public  services  might  become  lax  if  people 
are  opting  for  the  corporate  option. 


Aldeli,  2nd-year  Women's  Studies,  It's  a  good 
thing  for  people  who  don't  have  as  many  opportuni- 
ties to  finish  their  high  school  education,  like  older 
people  who  want  to  go  back  to  school  and  go  to 
university.  At  the  same  time  though,  it  could  be  seen 
as  an  easy  way  out.  People  might  say,  'I  don't  want 
to  work  hard  at  school  so  I'll  get  my  A-Level  from 
McDonalds'. 


Annemarie  (I)  and  Christalle  (r),  3rd-year 
exchange  students  from  Zurich  and  Pahs, 
A— That's  frightening!  And  right  in  the  European 
Union! 

C — It  contradicts  the  objectivity  of  education. 
A — The  state  cannot  give  away  its  responsibilities 
like  that. 


Dan,  4th-year  History,  It's  a  reasonable  alternative 
to  people  dropping  out. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 
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posed  to  HPV,"  he  wrote  in  an  email 
Wednesday. 

Goel  added  that  the  student  health 
clinic  website  makes  the  informa- 
tion available  for  students,  who  can 
decide  for  themselves  whether  to 
pursue  inoculation. 

He  also  questioned  the  effective- 
ness of  unsolicited  mass  emails. 
"Obviously,  the  university  could 
send  dozens  of  health-related  mes- 
sages to  its  students — on  a  range 
of  important  issues  from  safe  sex 
to  smoking  cessation.  We  can  only 
dimly  imagine  the  resulting  chorus 
of  complaints  from  students  about 
paternalistic  and  intrusive  emails." 

The  University  of  Ottawa  has 
sent  out  a  recommendation  of  the 
vaccine  to  both  women  and  men, 
though  Health  Canada  only  finds  it 
"favourable  for  prevention  of  infec- 
tion" for  females. 

Tellier  has  pointed  to  the  National 
Advisory  of  Immunization's  recom- 
mendation that  females  between  14 
and  26  should  also  receive  the  vac- 
cine. 

Both  he  and  Wagman  said  the 
message  was  meant  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  cervical  cancer- 
causing  virus,  rather  than  advocate 
vaccination. 

"We  are  not  asking  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  recommends  the 
vaccine,  but  merely  that  it  provides 
information  by  e-mail  to  its  student 
listserv,  or  points  to  the  relevant  in- 
formation," said  Tellier. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

*  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

s  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

'  Teacher  Placement  Service 
Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 
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FRIENDS  OF 

SIMON  WIESENTHAL  CENTER 
FOR  HOLOCAUST  STUDIES 


February  05,  2008 

Professor  David  Naylor 
President,  University  of  Toronto 

Re:  Israel  Apartheid  Week  at  U  of  T 

Dear  President  Naylor, 


We  understand  that  the  University  has  an  unflagging  commitment  to  freedom  of  speech.  How- 
ever, we  would  hope  that  the  University  would  never  allow  this  principle  to  be  hijacked  by  a 
blatantly  racist  event  sponsored  and  conducted  on  its  campus.  We  are  writing  today  to  express 
our  deep  dismay  that,  in  fact,  this  is  exactly  what  is  about  to  occur. 

The  University  notes  its  commitment  to  decency  by  pointing  to  its  Anti-Racism  and  Cultural  Diver- 
sity Office.  If  fighting  racism  and  protecting  diversity  are  to  mean  something,  the  University 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  biggest  display  of  racism  on  its  campus  --  "Israel  Apartheid  Week". 

"Israel  Apartheid  Week"  is  not  really  about  apartheid.  Indeed,  the  title  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
those  who  fought  against  South  Africa's  apartheid  regime.  It  is  a  contrived  extravaganza  to 
ignite  false  fury.  Israel  is  a  pluralistic  democracy  where  Christians,  Bahai,  Jews,  Muslims,  Druze 
and  others  have  freedoms  and  rights  that  are  utterly  lacking  in  neighboring  Arab  countries. 

Criticism  of  Israel  is  not  of  itself  anti-Semitic.  However,  the  specific  targeting  of  Israel  alone  is 
anti-Semitic.  Denying  the  Jewish  people  their  right  to  self-determination  by  claiming  that  the 
existence  of  Israel  is  a  racist  endeavor  is  anti-Semitic.  Applying  a  double  standard  by  requiring  of 
Israel  behavior  not  demanded  of  any  of  its  neighbors  is  anti-Semitic.  "Israel  Apartheid  Week" 
brings  this  and  more  to  your  campus. 

We  deeply  believe  that  freedom  of  speech  should  be  protected.  But,  we  also  believe  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  not  lend  its  implied  support  and  its  campus  to  facilitate  this  baseless 
racism. 


"Israel  Apartheid  Week"  is  a  transparent  masquerade  of  an  ancient  evil.  We  believe  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  can  do  better. 


Sincerely, 


Avi  Benlolo 

President  and  CEO,  Canada 


Leo  Adier 

Director  of  National  Affairs 


Friends  of  Simon  WIesenthal  Center  for  Holocaust  Studies 

5075  Yonge  Street,  Suite  902  Toronto,  Ontario  M2N  6C6  Tel:  416  -  864  -  9735  TOLL  -  FREE:  1  -  866  -864  -9735  Fox:  416  -864  -1083 
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Is  U  of  T  funding  war  crimes: 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


Kenneth  Lee,  Julia  Coburn, 
and  Alex  Rotstein 

Members  of  Students  Taking  Action  Now: 
Darfur  (STAND)  

Our  generation  was  young  in  the  era  after  the 
Rwandan  Genocide.  As  children,  we  grew  up  hear- 
ing tales  of  the  world's  terrible  hush  in  the  face  of 
this  atrocity.  Indifference  allowed  two  million  peo- 
ple to  die  at  the  hands  of  their  neighbours,  and  si- 
lence sanctioned  what  humanity  should  have  risen 
up  against. 

In  Darfur  this  legacy  of  apathy  continues.  There, 
400,000  people  have  been  killed  and  2.5  million 
have  been  displaced  by  the  brutal  attacks  of  the 
Janjaweed,  a  militia  backed  by  the  Sudanese  gov- 
ernment. The  world  has  watched  for  four  years,  but 
little  has  been  done  to  end  the  violence. 

What's  more  troubling  than  our  acquiescence 
is  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  silent  partners  in 
this  crime.  Many  major  international  corporations 
operate  in  Sudan;  their  taxes  help  provide  the  gov- 
ernment with  revenue  for  military  spending  used 


to  fund  the  campaign  of  murder  and  rape  that  is 
currently  ravaging  Darfur 

Research  conducted  by  the  Sudan  Divestment 
Task  Force  indicates  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  invested  in  two  companies  whose  operations  in 
Sudan  merit  scrutiny:  Total  SA,  an  oil  company, 
and  Alcatel,  a  telecommunications  company. 

Alcatel  warrants  particular  attention  because  a 
major  portion  of  its  Sudanese  operations  involve 
providing  communications  for  Petrodar — one  of 
the  biggest  oil  consortiums  in  the  country  and  a 
significant  source  of  revenue  for  the  Sudanese  gov- 
ernment. Total  SA  is  suspect  because  they  own  the 
rights  to  an  oil  block  in  Sudan,  and  have  publicly 
stated  that  they  intend  to  begin  operations  as  soon 
as  possible.  Total  SA  has  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  profit  from  relationships  with  oppressive 
regimes.  As  Burma's  opposition  leader,  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  has  stated,  "Total  has  become  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Burmese  military  regime." 

U  of  T  has  invested  $9.7  million  and  $7.6  million 
in  Alcatel  and  Total  SA,  respectively.  In  May  2007, 
the  U  of  T  chapter  of  STAND  (Students  Taking  Ac- 


tion Now:  Darfur)  submitted  a  50-page  proposal  to 
the  Governing  Council,  along  with  300  petition  sig- 
natures requesting  that  our  university  divest  from 
offending  companies. 

On  October  30,  U  of  T  president  David  Naylor 
responded  at  a  Governing  Council  board  meeting. 
While  he  stated  that  the  Council  condemns  the 
atrocities  in  Darfur,  he  also  announced  that  they 
had  chosen  not  to  divest  from  the  two  aforemen- 
tioned companies,  as  they  do  not  meet  the  thresh- 
old required  to  warrant  divestment. 

While  we  appreciate  the  council's  strong  moral 
stance  on  the  issue,  words  will  not  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  respected  educational  institu- 
tion. Our  Governing  Council  has  chosen  not  only 
to  refuse  divestment,  but  disregard  the  myriad 
alternate  courses  of  action  in  the  proposal.  There 
are  no  plans  to  engage  the  companies  in  dialogue, 
to  demonstrate  shareholder  concern,  or  to  utilize 
shareholder  votes,  as  we  suggested. 

The  Governing  Council  also  ignored  our  recom- 
mendation of  a  screening  mechanism  to  avoid  fu- 
ture investments  in  companies  whose  operations 


render  them  accessories  in  the  Darfur  genocide. 
We  had  the  chance  to  question  the  VP  of  busi- 
ness affairs  at  the  Nov.  6  University  Affairs  Board 
meeting.  Apparently,  the  recent  decision  to  install 
a  filter  for  tobacco  investments  is  already  costing 
the  university  $20,000  a  year.  The  board  claims 
it  would  be  simply  "too  expensive"  to  screen  for 
Darfur  as  well.  Though  the  University  joins  STAND 
in  expressing  outrage  at  the  four-year-long  govern- 
ment-backed campaign  of  systematic  murder  and 
rape,  $20,000  is  too  costly  to  prevent  our  participa- 
tion in  this  crime. 

Queen's  University  has  already  divested  from 
Darfur  as  of  March  2007,  working  directly  with 
STAND  to  form  their  plan  for  divestment.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Stanford,  and  UPenn  have  already  divested. 
In  contrast,  U  of  T  is  tangled  in  a  web  of  bureau- 
cracy when  we  could  be  helping  Darfur 

If  the  University  of  Toronto  truly  belongs  in  the 
league  of  the  world's  top  universities,  it  must  find 
the  moral  courage  to  avoid  funding  these  crimes, 
even  if  it  means  paying  for  our  conscience  in  dol- 
lars and  cents. 


Why  Israel  is  an  apartheid  state 

With  Palestinians  being  systematically  denied  their  basic  rights,  an  egalitarian  Israel  is  only  an  illusion 


Nausheen  Quayyum 


This  week,  Israeli  Apartheid  Week  is  sparking 
debate  across  campus  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  Israeli  state.  Depictions  of  Israel  as  an  ethni- 
cally-divided nation  will  no  doubt  be  countered 
by  those  who  point  to  the  fact  that  Palestinians 
in  Israel  proper  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  enjoy 
the  same  status  in  courts  of  law.  Despite  these 
realities,  no  mistake  should  be  made:  Israel  is  a 
state  in  which  non-Jews  have  an  inferior  legal 
status,  and  its  people  live  different  lives  de- 
pending on  their  ethnicity. 

As  any  high-school  student  can  tell  you, 
apartheid  is  a  term  literally  meaning  "separa- 
tion" (or  "apart-hood").  It  is  characterized  by 
the  forcible  transfer  of  populations,  land  con- 
trol, labour  exploitation,  and  humiliation.  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  United  Nations  International  Convention 
on  the  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Apartheid  defines  state  practices  that  constitute 
apartheid,  all  of  which  apply  to  Israel's  treatment  of 
the  Palestinian  people. 

In  1948,  after  having  declared  its  independence, 
Israel  established  itself  as  a  "Jewish  state"  in  78  per 
cent  of  historical  Palestine,  after  750,000  people, 
three-quarters  of  the  native  population,  were  ethni- 
cally cleansed  from  their  lands.  In  1967,  Israel  con- 
quered the  remaining  22  per  cent  of  Palestine  by  tak- 
ing control  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  This  led 
to  the  further  expulsions  of  another  250,000  people, 
and  ushered  in  the  longest-standing  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  modern  era. 

As  a  consequence  of  1948  and  1967,  Palestinians 
now  constitute  one  of  the  largest  refugee  populations 
in  the  world,  numbering  close  to  five  million.  Today, 


Israeli  Apartheid  Week  events  are  currently  taking  place  across 
Toronto  and  in  at  least  25  other  cities  worldwide. 

Israel  continues  to  deny  these  Palestinian  refugees 
the  right  to  return  to  their  homes,  claiming  that  they 
are  a  "demographic  threat"  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
Jewish  majority  within  Israel. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  expulsion  of  the  indigenous 
population  has  come  the  illegal  confiscation  of  Pales- 
tinian land  by  the  state  of  Israel.  Today,  93  per  cent  of 
the  territory  of  the  state  of  Israel  is  controlled  by  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  and  other  state  institutions,  re- 
served for  Jewish  citizens  only. 

Similar  to  apartheid  South  Africa,  present-day  Isra- 
el also  practices  containment  of  the  Palestinian  popu- 
lation in  the  "Bantustans"  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
Indigenous  Palestinians  who  live  in  these  open-air 
prisons  are  arbitrarily  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  historic 
Palestine  by  the  Apartheid  Wall.  Entry  and  exit  from 
these  Bantustans — and  movement  within  them — is 
controlled  by  Israel  through  an  intricate  network  of 


checkpoints,  Jewish-only  settlements,  "by- 
pass" roads,  curfews,  ID  systems,  and  constant 
harassment  by  the  Israeli  military,  all  of  which 
make  daily  life  virtually  impossible.  These 
refugees'  lives  are  under  the  control  of  Israel. 
They  have  no  say,  they  have  no  vote. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  analysis  of  Israel 
as  an  apartheid  state  was  developed  by  pro- 
gressive Israelis,  Palestinians,  and  South  Afri- 
cans themselves.  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu 
has  compared  present-day  Israel  to  Apartheid- 
era  South  Africa  and  accused  Israel  of  creating 
Bantustans  for  Palestinians. 

The  apartheid  analogy  should  bring  to 
mind  the  international  activist  movement  that 
helped  dismantle  South  African  apartheid. 
Starting  in  the  1970s,  a  grassroots  popular 
boycott,  international  isolation,  and  economic 
sanctions  were  critical  to  ending  the  racist  regime  in 
South  Africa.  A  similar  campaign  is  crucial  to  ending 
the  apartheid  regime  of  Israel. 

The  purpose  of  International  Israeli  Apartheid 
Week  is  to  contribute  to  this  chorus  of  international 
opposition  to  Israeli  apartheid,  and  to  bolster  support 
for  a  boycott,  divestment,  and  sanctions  campaign. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  demands  outlined  in 
a  July  2005  statement  issued  by  over  170  Palestinian 
civil  society  organizations,  who  called  for  full  equal- 
ity for  Arab-Palestinian  citizens  of  Israel,  an  end  to 
the  occupation  and  colonization  of  all  Arab  lands,  the 
dismantling  the  Apartheid  Wall,  and  the  protection 
of  Palestinian  refugees'  right  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  properties. 

Nausheen  Quayyum  is  a  member  of  Students  Against 
Israeli  Apartheid. 


-  LETTERS  ^ 

lAW  is  about  bringing 
an  end  to  oppression 

Israeli  Apartheid  Week  is  all  about  working 
"towards  ending  [the]  misery"  (Taking 
an  honest  look  at  Israel,  Feb.  4)  of  the 
Palestinian  people:  by  highlighting  the 
failures  of  their  "leadership"  but  also, 
very  importantly,  by  calling  for  boycott, 
divestment  and  sanctions  (BDS)  against 
the  Israeli  regime's  persistent  oppression 
of  Palestinians.  BDS  is  gaining  grassroots 
support  across  Canada  and  the  world,  in 
universities,  labour  unions,  and  religious 
organizations.  Like  its  counterpart  in 
South  Africa  in  the  20th  century  BDS 
encourages  the  Israeli  regime  to  dismantle 
its  system  of  state-sanctioned  racism 
within  both  the  occupied  territories  and 
Israel-proper,  as  well  as  its  displacement  of 
millions  of  Palestinian  refugees  from  their 
homes. 

Ward  Churchill  was  invited  to  elucidate 
commonalities  among  the  colonial  settler 
states  of  North  America,  Israel,  and  South 
Africa:  the  systematic  marginalization  and 
brutalization  of  natives  by  invading  set- 
tlers. It  is  surprising  that  The  Varsity  failed 
to  examine  the  political  circumstances 
that  surrounded  his  dismissal  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  Boulder — notably 
his  outspoken  opposition  to  American 
imperialism.  Whither  your  journalistic 
credibility? 

If  Churchill's  inclusion  is  all  it  takes  for 
Israel's  defenders  to  discredit  the  entire 
week's  events,  we  should  be  questioning 
their  credibility  and  sincerity — not  that  of 
the  organizers. 

NoAMAN  Ali,  0T7 
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Do  you  h 
five  minutes? 


We  have  ^@SD  to  give  away! 


I 


Complete  a  five-minute  online  survey 
to  tell  us  what  you  know  -  or  don't  know 
-  about  Varsity  Centre  and  you  could  win 
$50  to  $250*  in  U  of  T  Bookstore 
gift  certificates! 


Varsity  Centre  is  here-.-and  i^^^«. 


*One  grand  prize  of  $250  and  five  prizes  of  $50.  Certificates  are  also  redeemable 
at  the  Varsity  Sports  Store.  Contest  closes  February  29, 2008 


Royal  Caribbean  Auditions 


Toronto 


We  are  auditioning  singers  and  dancers  who  will  portray  parts  between  the  ages  of 
1 8-30.  Everyone  auditioning  must  bring  a  current  picture  and  resume.  Vocally,  we 
are  looking  for  Sopranos  and  Altos  who  bell/mix  to  an  F,  Tenors  who  have  a  solid 
Bb  and  Lyric  Baritones  who  sing  comfortably  up  to  an  A. 

We  are  auditioning  singers  and  dancers  who  will  portray  parts  between  the  ages  of 
1 8-30.  Everyone  auditioning  must  bring  a  current  picture  and  resume.  Vt>cally,  we 
are  looking  for  Sopranos  and  Altos  who  bell/mix  .to  an  F,  Tenors  who  have  a  solid 
Bb  and  Lyric  Baritones  who  sing  comfortably  up  to  an  A. 

Dancers  —  Our  choreographers  will  teach  you  a  short,  challenging  combination. 
Must  be  technically  trained  and  have  a  strong  background  in  Jazz.  Also  seeking 
dancers  who  have  acrobatic  and/or  flying  skills.  Female  dancers  will  be 
performing  in  3"  shoes  onboard. 

Singers  -  Come  prepared  with  your  best  16  bars  of  a  ballad  and  uptempo. 
Stylistically,  must  be  able  to  sing  Contemporary  Broadway,  Pop/Rock,  and  R&B. 
Sheet  music  required  in  the  proper  key.  Also,  come  prepared  to  dance. 

For  more  information  visit  us  online  at:  royeJcaribbeanproductions.com 


fi€  fl  PflflT  OF  Tiii  SHOUI! 


Toronto 

Metro  Movement 
833  Broadview  Ave.,  2nd  Floor 


February  22nd 

Dancers: 

Sign  in  9: 15  am  -  Audition  9:45  am 

Singers: 

Sign  in  1:15  pm  -  Audition  1:45  pm 
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thevarsity.science@gmail.com 


//SCIENCE  INBREEF 


Ice  caps  becoming  an 
endangered  species 

Half  of  the  ice  caps  on  Baffin  Island 
have  disappeared  since  the  1950s. 
A  recent  study  found  that  these  ice 
caps  are  currently  the  smallest  they 
have  been  in  the  past  two  millennia. 
This  melting  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  is 
confirmation  of  the  dramatic  climate 
change  occurring.  At  current  tempera- 
tures, the  study  predicts  that  the  caps 
will  be  gone  within  the  next  50  years. 
Researchers  determined  through  ra- 
diocarbon dating  that  the  exposed 
vegetation  was  under  ice  since  AD  350. 
The  study  notes  that  the  ice  caps  even 
survived  the  medieval  warm  period 
between  AD  1000  and  1200.  The  Arc- 
tic should  actually  be  experiencing  a 
slight  cooling  period  right  now.  Due 
to  a  natural  cycle,  the  sun's  orienta- 
tion relative  to  the  Earth  is  such  that 
for  the  time  being,  the  sun's  radiation 
during  the  summer  months  is  less  in- 
tense. Paleoclimatologist  John  Smol 
from  Queen's  University  states  that  the 
new  study  is  "another  important,  solid 
piece  of  science  showing  that  what  is 
happening  now  is  nothing  within  the 
realm  of  normal." 
Source:  CanWestNews  Service 
— ANNAGAYTON 

Deadbeat  dads  might  learn 
something  from  baboons 

A  new  study  has  found  that  baboon 
offspring  raised  by  their  father  reap 
benefits  not  experienced  by  their 
peers.  "Dads  may  be  somehow  en- 
hancing their  kids'  nutritional  status 
by  [boosting]  their  [offspring's]  abil- 
ity to  get  food,"  said  Susan  Alberts,  a 
primatologist  at  Duke  University  and 
senior  author  of  the  study.  "It's  also 
possible  that  by  intervening  on  behalf 
of  their  kids,  they  cU'e  reducing  their 
kids'  stress  levels."  The  researchers 
analyzed  study  data  focussing  on  yel- 
low baboons  residing  in  Kenya.  They 
observed  that  increased  time  with 
fathers  caused  young  baboons  to  be 
healthier  and  mature  faster.  "Females 
often  mate  with  multiple  males,  so  we 
used  to  think  that  males  didn't  have 
any  way  to  know  who  their  offspring 
were,"  said  Joan  Silk,  an  anthropologist 
from  UCLA  who  was  uninvolved  in  the 
study.  "It  turns  out  that  we  were  prob- 
ably wrong." 

Source:  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Using  algae  to  make  oil 

imagine  driving  a  car  fuelled  by  oilgae, 
instead  of  gasoline.  Oilgae  is  the  name 
for  oil  created  from  algae,  with  the  po- 
tential to  replace  fossil  fuels,  such  as 
coal  and  petroleum.  Such  oil-produc- 
ing algae  is  not  new,  as  scientists  tried 
to  extract  oil  from  algae  almost  20 
years  ago.  Issues  like  global  warming, 
fossil  fuel  shortages,  and  sustainable 
energy  movements  have  made  gov- 
ernments recently  increase  funding  to 
this  field.  "(Oilgae]  is  the  only  answer 
to  our  fuel  crisis,"  said  Joseph  LaStella, 
president  of  Green  Star  Products,  Inc. 
in  San  Diego.  However,  for  algae  to  be 
suitable  for  fuel  production,  scientists 
have  to  overcome  several  challenges. 
One  of  the  biggest  hurdles  is  how  to 
grow  enough  of  the  right  substance. 
One  solution  may  be  photobioreac- 
tors,  shallow  tanks  that  provide  algae 
with  the  ideal  combination  of  light  and 
nutrients  for  their  growth.  However, 
this  can  be  costly.  Scientists  continue 
to  search  for  ways  to  bring  the  cost  of 
a  gallon  of  oilgae  down  from  $20  to  $2. 
Source:  Glot>e  and  Mail 
—SABEEN  ABBAS 


FDA:  Cloned  meat  is  safe 

Analysis  of  the  controversial  ruling  on  the  safety  of  cloned  animal  products  by  MOHANA  RATNAPALAN 


Like  a  match  set  to  a  pile  of 
paper,  the  birth  of  Dolly,  the 
cloned  sheep,  set  off  a  fire- 
storm of  controversy,  and  end- 
less speculation  regarding  the 
cloning  of  animals.  Now,  12  years 
later,  another  event  has  rekindled 
the  smoldering  ethical  and  moral 
debate:  the  FDA  released  a  ruling 
last  month  stating  that  cloned 
farm  animals  are  safe  to  eat. 

While  this  decision  may  come 
as  a  shock  to  consumers  intent  on 
going  organic,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  eating  cloned  farmed 
animals  is  unsafe.  These  cloned 
animals  are  not  born  by  tradition- 
al reproductive  methods  where 
sperm  meets  egg,  but  in  some 
ways,  the  natural  birthing  pro- 
cess has  already  been  stripped 
away  from  animals  farmed  for 
consumption.  In  the  cattle  indus- 
try, the  sperm  of  a  singular  bull 
inseminates  many  female  cows. 
Considered  in  this  light,  cloning 
seems  to  be  just  another  step  of 
human  manipulation  in  the  pro- 
creation process. 

The  FDA  investigation  is  assur- 
edly thorough,  and  undeniably 
controversial.  The  986-page  un- 
released  report  concludes  that 
there  are  no  hidden  risks  from 
consuming  food  from  clones. 
This  report  removes  the  U.S. 
regulatory  ban — in  place  since 
2003 — of  the  marketing  of  meat 
and  milk  from  cloned  cattle,  pigs, 
and  goats.  The  report,  which 
includes  the  raw  data  studied, 
analyzed  600  clones  and  their 
offspring.  The  authors  found  that 
the  nutrient  levels  in  cloned  meat 
and  milk  were  either  the  same  or 
within  normal,  accepted  ranges. 
When  milk  and  meat  from  clones 
were  fed  to  animals  for  at  least  3'/i 
months,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  health  problems,  allergic  re- 
actions, or  behavioral  changes 
due  to  consumption.  The  report's 
overall  conclusion  was  unequivo- 
cal: provided  that  the  clones  are 
healthy,  there  is  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect products  derived  from  them 
are  unsafe. 

The  knee-jerk  reaction  of  the 
media  and  governmental  bodies 
to  this  FDA  report  is  not  surpris- 
ing. In  reality,  it  will  take  years 
before  food  from  clones  actually 
hits  the  market.  The  process  of 
cloning  is  far  more  expensive 
than  traditional  breeding.  Until 
the  techniques  are  perfected  and 
the  cost  of  production  is  driven 
down,  don't  expect  to  be  able  to 
buy  cloned  cow  or  duplicated 
ducks  at  the  supermarket. 

Another  complication  is  the  ethi- 
cal concern  that  surrounds  the  life 
of  a  cloned  animal.  Dr.  Gurfinkel, 
of  the  department  of  nutrition  at 
U  of  T,  raised  an  interesting  point 
regarding  this  dilemma. 

"At  the  present  time,  making  a 
single  viable  clone  requires  thou- 
sands of  embryos.  Even  when  a 
cloned  animal  is  made,  the  large 
majority  are  unhealthy  and  are 
born  with  genetic  abnormalities 
that  promote  suffering.  Now  that  it 
has  been  established  that  cloned 
animals  are  safe  to  consume,  we 


//HOW  TO  CLONE  A  COW 


Cells  are  removed  ^ 
from  an  elite  dairy  cow 


An  egg  is  removed 
from  another  cow 


The  egg's  nucleus 
is  removed 


The  cell  and  the  hollow 
egg  are  electrically  fused 


A  new,  single  cell  embryo  is  created, 
containing  only  elite  dairy  cow  ONA 


I       \     The  cell  divides,  forming  an 
\^   j     embryo  for  transfer  into  a 

surrogate  cow,  or  for  freezing 


The  embryo  is 


The  embryo  develops  and  an  elite 
dairy  cow,  genetically  identical  to 
the  "cell  donor"  cow,  is  born 


'Edible  products  derived  from  the  progeny  of  clones  pose  no  additional 
food  consumption  risk(s)  relative  to  corresponding  products  from 
other  animals  based  on  consistent  empirical  observations,  underlying 
biological  assumptions,  and  evidence  from  model  systems/ 

— FDA  report  on  cloned  food,  released  January  15, 2008 


have  to  ask  ourselves  about  the 
welfare  of  these  clones.  Is  the  trad- 
eoff of  a  novel  farming  method 
worth  the  suffering  of  the  sick  and 
frail  clones?"  said  Gurfinkel. 

Secondary  to  the  animal  wel- 
fare issues  is  the  economic  im- 
pact that  these  clones  may  have 
on  American  industry.  There  is  a 
valid  concern  that  farmed  clones 
will  undermine  the  wholesome 


image  of  American  milk  and  meat. 
Taking  the  European  Union  ban 
on  genetically  modified  organ- 
isms as  a  pertinent  example,  one 
has  to  wonder  if  clone  farming 
can  ever  become  a  worthwhile  in- 
dustry. If  the  future  holds  a  global 
ban  on  these  clones,  the  entire 
enterprise  will  be  lessened,  and 
the  export  industry  may  suffer. 
Policy  makers  need  to  look  be- 


yond the  human  health  concerns 
of  eating  cloned  farm  animals 
when  considering  the  FDA's  recent 
approval.  This  issue  requires  risk 
analysis  based  on  moral  and  ethi- 
cal grounds,  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rently studied  biological  issues. 

In  the  end,  it's  Dolly  who  has  the 
last  laugh.  The  FDA  hasn't  ruled  on 
the  safety  of  cloned  sheep,  citing  a 
lack  of  information. 
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Come  to  the  Cabaret 


UC  Follies'  annual  musical  opens  at  Hart  House  Theatre  this  Thursday 


Shoshana  Wasser 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"There  was  a  city  called 
Berlin,  where  there  was 
a  cabaret,  and  it  was  the 
end  of  the  world." 


For  those  whose  midterms  are  stir- 
ring up  a  different  sort  of  apoca- 
lyptic vision,  here's  your  chance  to 
go  back  in  time  with  the  UC  Follies' 
production  of  the  acclaimed  Broad- 
way musical  Cabaret. 

The  scene  is  set  in  1931  Berlin, 
bleak  with  political  unrest,  and  the 
rising  Nazi  Party.  It's  a  grim  era,  but 
Weimar  Germany  also  has  a  warm, 
sensual  side — especially  Berlin's 
indulgent,  pleasure-seeking  Kit  Kat 
Club.  It  is  here  that  lead  dancer  Sal- 
ly Bowles  meets  American  journal- 
ist Cliff  Bradshaw.  When  Sally's  boy- 
friend kicks  her  out  of  her  home, 
she  moves  into  Cliff's  boarding- 
house  room,  and  the  two  fall  in  love. 
They're  not  the  only  ones  engaging 
in  a  cross-cultural  relationship:  the 
owner  of  the  boardinghouse,  Frau- 
lein  Schneider,  gets  involved  with 
a  Jewish  fruit  vendor,  Herr  Schultz. 
Can  either  love  withstand  the  politi- 
cal pressure  descending  on  Berlin? 

Despite  being  a  musical,  Caba- 
ret is  no  fluffy  romp.  It  delves  into 
themes  of  abortion  and  prejudice, 
as  everyone  knows  where  Germa- 
ny ends  up  as  the  1930s  progress. 
Nonetheless,  Cabaret  has  received 


perpetual  praise:  the  1966  Broad- 
way production  earned  an  impres- 
sive eight  Tony  awards  in  its  first 
run.  Subsequent  revivals  in  1987 
and  1998  have  added  four  more 
Tonys,  a  Drama  Desk  Award,  and  a 
Theatre  World  Award  to  the  musi- 
cal's mantelpiece. 

An  award-worthy  performance 
can  be  expected  from  the  UC  Fol- 
lies as  well.  The  goal  of  this  student 
company  is  to  dispel  the  notion 
that  amateur  theatre  always  seems 
unprofessional.  And  if  last  year's 
Follies  production  of  Nine  is  any  in- 
dication, director  Stephen  Low  and 
musical  director  Lily  Ling  will  once 
again  be  working  magic. 

The  cast  of  Cabaret  is  made  up 
of  a  mix  of  professionals  and  U  of  T 
students  who  just  happen  to  have 
remarkable  talent.  They've  been 
working  since  September  on  the 
production,  which  has  been  gener- 
ating major  buzz  from  New  College 
to  Vic,  and  in  the  mainstream  media 
too:  the  UC  Follies  have  fans  at  the 
Toronto  Star  and  all  over  the  blogo- 
sphere — a  real  feat. 

So,  if  you're  strolling  by  Hart 
House  this  week  and  hear  a  voice 
belting  out,  "Come  to  the  cabaret!" 
don't  resist.  Instead,  buy  yourself  a 
bargain  $12  ticket  because  this  pro- 
duction is  bound  to  please. 

Cabaret  runs  from  Feb.  7  to  16 
at  Hart  House  Theatre.  For  more 
information,  or  to  buy  tickets,  visit 
uofttix.ca 


The  UC  Follies  get  ready  to  raise  the  curtain  on  their  sexy  and  inspired  production  of  Broadway  classic  Cabaret\}!\\%  Thursday  at  Hart 
House  Theatre. 


//HUMAN  BEHAVIOUR 


In  Transit,  the  new  Only  Human  Dance  Collective  show,  is  start- 
ing its  run,  as  I  write  this  article  on  Wednesday  night.  In  a  word, 
OHDC  is  great.  Their  dancing  is  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  I've  seen,  and  their  timing  and  music  is  just  as 
diverse  as  their  cast.  But  most  importantly,  this  company  works 
hard.  They've  managed  to  choreograph,  practice,  and  execute 
a  professional  show  in  between  classes  and  papers.  While  they 
aren't  a  professional  dance  company — yet — ^this  is  a  group 
of  your  peers  doin'  it  because  they  can.  In  Transit  runs  from 
Feb.  7  to  Feb.  9  at  the  Betty  Oliphant  Theatre.  Tickets  are  $12  in 
advance,  $15  at  the  door. 

Visit  www.mtsang.info/ohdc/  for  more  info. — DAN  EPSTEIN 
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FREE  ACTIVISM  WORKSHOPS 

presented  by  the  JMB  Gallery 

MEDIA,  ART,  POWER  8f  PEACE 

with  Media  Tigress  CARLY  STASKO 

Friday,  February  S,  1-4  at  Hart  House 


VIDEO  ACTIVISM 

with  director  VELCROW  RIPPER  (ScaredSacred) 
Friday,  February  15, 1-4  at  Hart  House 

to  register  contact: 
jmbgalleryoutreach@gmail.com 
  www.jmbgailery.ca/events.htmi 


^^cVARSITYl 


Call 

416-946-7604 


Valuable  Education 
Valued  Degree 


Discover  outstanding  graduate  programs,  including  interdisciplinary  degrees  in 
oceans,  health,  environment,  management  and  health  informatics.  Experience  a 
dynamic  prestigious  university  enriched  by  $100  million  in  funded  research  annually. 


Graduate  Studies 


DALHOUSIE 

UNIVERSITY 
Inspiring  Minds 
www.dalgrad.dal.ca 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


*  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

«  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
»  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

»  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

»  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

www.oxfordseminars.com 


Literate  ghosts 


Philip  Roth's  latest  novel  revives  decades-old 
storyline 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Exit  Ghost 


By:  Philip  Roth 

Published  by: 
Houghton  Mifflin 


Rating:  WW 


Philip  Roth's  latest  novel,  Exit 
Ghost,  is  a  book  written  by  a  liter- 
ary geek,  for  an  audience  of  liter- 
ary geeks,  about  the  sordid  lives 
of  other,  fictional  literary  geeks. 
Reacquainting  a  cast  of  charac- 
ters from  his  1979  novel  The  Ghost 
Writer,  Roth  finds  his  protagonist 
Nathan  Zuckerman  returning  to 
New  York  after  an  1 1-year  absence 
in  New  England.  Nathan  quickly 
becomes  involved  in  a  dispute 
over  the  publication  of  a  contro- 
versial biography  of  his  deceased 
mentor,  E.  1.  Lonoff. 

Near  the  novel's  end,  Zucker- 
man describes  Lonoff's  artistry 


as  a  "rumination  in  narrative 
form."  This  description  could  eas- 
ily apply  to  Roth's  own  technique. 
The  narrative  is  slight,  but  the 
book's  conflicts  and  characters 
are  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  intricately  reveal  the 
novel's  questions.  Roth  succeeds 
by  having  his  novel  connect  with 
the  themes  and  storylines  he  first 
presented  in  these  other  Zucker- 
man books.  Ideas  and  plots  are 
resurrected  and  then  cast  in  a 
new,  intriguing  light. 

Exit  Ghost's  most  prolonged  in- 
tertextual  resonance  is  with  The 
Ghost  Writer  In  that  book,  Zuck- 
erman narrates  the  history  of 
Lonoff's  lover,  Bellette,  imagining 
she  is  the  author  of  a  book  popu- 
lar because  the  public  believes  its 
author  to  be  dead.  Bellette  there- 
fore must  not  reveal  that  she  is 
alive — outrageous  consequences 
follow. 

In  Exit  Ghost,  Lonoff's  biog- 
rapher— a  brash  jerk  from  Har- 
vard— reveals  to  Zuckerman  that 
he  has  discovered  a  long-buried 
secret  from  Lonoff's  past.  The 
biographer  hopes  that  by  pub- 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


Friday,  February  15,  2008 


Join  us  for  this  one-day  symposium  on  the  latest  and  most 
exciting  ROM  curatorial  research.  ROM  experts  will  share 
15-minute  presentations  on  their  research  and  field  work. 


9;  1  5  am  -  6;30  pm 
Signy  &  Cleophee  Eaton  Theatre 
Royal  Ontario  Museum 
Admission:  *Free 


Sponsored  by: 

Cathay  Pacific 


HIGHLIGHTS 

•  A  Door  behind  a  Wall  -  Unlock  the  mystery  of  an  1  8'^  century  Indian  door 
that  was  stored  behind  the  ROM's  exhibition  walls 

•  Life  and  Times  Changing  Views  of  Islamic  Civilization:  Displaying  the  Islamic 
Collection  of  the  ROM  1 965  to  2008 

•  Space  Rocks:  an  Overview  of  the  Meteorite  Collection  of  the  ROM 

•  And  more.  Visit  www.rom.on.ca  for  full  line-up. 

•Free  admission  to  the  Colloquium  does  not  include  Museum  admission. 


FEATURE  PRESENTATI 

The  Down  of  Animol  llf#  R^isited 

Don't  miss  our  Vaughan  Lecture  on 
Canada's  Burgess  Shale,  a  UNESCO 
World  Heritage  Site  since  1981,  it's  one 
of  the  most  important  palaeontological 
localities  ever  discovered. 

5:30 -6:30  pm 

Signy  &  Cleophee  Eaton  Theatre 
Friday,  February  15,  2008 
Actmission:  *Free 


Royal  Ontario  Museum  ^^^^^^B 

Bloor  St.  W.  and  Avenue  Rd.  P^P^IVI    ROVOl  OlltariO 

Museum  or  St.  George  subway  Stop  ■  |l  T  ■ 

Open  Daily  i  Parking  Nearby  |  416.586.8000  |  k.^iBL^LJi  i  i  1  MUSeUITI 

WWW.rom.on.ca  World  Cultures  I   Natural  History 
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CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

lishing  this  secret,  all  of 
Lonoff's  writing  will  be  re- 
appraised by  the  literary 
community  that  has  forgot- 
ten him. 

The  book's  characters 
seem  to  argue  that  a  work 
of  literature  can  only  be 
understood  through  ac- 
quiring total  knowledge  of 
the  author's  life.  The  major 
irony  of  Roth's  last  Zucker- 
man  novel — which  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  author's 
relation  to  his  text — is  that 
the  correspondences  Roth 
creates  between  Exit  Ghost 
and  the  other  Zuckerman 
books,  especially  The  Ghost 
Writer,  convince  the  reader 
of  the  fictionality  of  a  liter- 
ary work  many  consider  to 
be  a  veiled  autobiography 
of  Roth  himself. 

Of  course,  the  book  is  not 
so  unequivocal.  When  Zuck- 
erman reads  a  letter  Bellette 
has  written  to  the  New  York 
Times  arguing  against  the 
biographical  interpretation 
of  Ernest  Hemingway's  sto- 
ries, he  recognizes  that  she 
is  motivated  by  her  time  with 
Lonoff.  Is  this  Roth's  subver- 
sion of  the  book's  argument? 
— SHAUN  LALONOE 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-liockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  arcfiery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc,  camp@mishmar.com 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvfiood.ca  and  cfieck  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matctied  witfi  apartment  reviews.  Searcfi 
by  neigtibourtiood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvtiood.ca 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality  tiand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


NEH.'SYARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@fiotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 

*THE  ONLY  BOOK  ON  THE 
MIND  AND  SPIRIT* 

Written  in  modern  times  wfiicfi  has  been 
read  by  every  major  race  on  earth.  Buy 
and  read  Dianetics:  The  Modern  Science 
of  Mental  Health  by  L.  Ron  Hubbard. 
$22.00.  Start  the  adventure  ■  of  you.  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary's,  Toronto  ON  M4Y 
2A7.  (416)  925-2145  www.dianetics.org 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  CHM 
139, 247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  QH,  M5S 1J6. 
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Li  N  I  \'  E  R  S  1  T  Y    O  F 

ALBERTA 


Dare  to  discover  the 
University  of  Alberta 


Looking  for  a  place 
to  play  this  winter? 

Get  to  the  dome! 


Toss  a  ball,  throw  a  Frisbee  or  start  a  pick-up 
soccer  game  during  open  recreatiohihours. 


Plus,  St u deht^^i^^^EE  weekdays 
fro  m  7r0[0jB^^^^o6iP-°m . 


•      gt    dare  to  discover 

infosession 


U  of  A  Information  Session  in  Toronto 

Wednesday,  February  13 

7:00  pm 

The  Grand  Hotel  and  Suites 
225  Jarvis  Street 

Meet  the  President,  Dr  Indira  Samarasekera! 


immmsi 


Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

www.gradstudies.uaiberta.ca 
Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Student  Awards 

780.492.3113  •  www.regi5trar.ualberta.ca 
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Suns  gambit  could  payoff  in  playoffs 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Those  rumblings  you're  hearing  out  of  Miami 
these  days  aren't  the  last  stages  of  El  Nino  pass- 
ing through  the  coast — they  are  the  sound  of  the 
Phoenix  Suns  stealing  the  thunder  from  a  hated 
division  rival.  Mere  days  after  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers  pulled  off  their  most  recent  attempt  to 
placate  temperamental  superstar  Kobe  Bryant 
by  acquiring  all-star  Pao  Gasol,  the  Pacific  Divi- 
sion-leading Suns  upstaged  their  rivals  by  trad- 
ing for  one  of  the  most  dominant  players  in  NBA 
history.  Certainly  the  man  known  league-wide 
as  "The  Big  Aristotle"  is  far  removed  from  his 
Kazam  days,  or  more  importantly,  the  peak  form 
that  saw  him  win  four  NBA  championships  from 


By  adding  the  slow,  hulking 
O'Neal  to  their  fast-paced 
offence,  the  Suns  may 
cease  to  be  the  most 
exciting  team  to  watch. 
But  if  everything  turns  out 
the  way  they  hope,  they 
will  be  the  most  feared 
team  in  the  league 


2000-2004  with  those  very  same  Lakers,  but 
Shaq  should  still  have  enough  gas  left  in  the  tank 
to  help  the  Suns  win  games. 

Acquiring  the  35-year-old  O'Neal  is  a  high-risk/ 
high-reward  move,  representing  Steve  Kerr's  first 
major  trade  since  taking  over  as  general  manager 
from  current  Raptors  GM  Bryan  Colangelo:  "I'm 
well  aware  that  I'm  on  the  line,"  Kerr  told  The  As- 
sociated Press.  "That's  my  job.  That's  why  I'm  sit- 
ting in  this  seat.  I'm  comfortable  with  the  decision. 
I  think  it  gives  us  a  better  chance  to  win,  and  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  win  in  the  playoffs." 


DIESEL  REVVED  UP  TO  GO:  Shaq  'Diesel'  c 
up  Steve  Nash  to  tell  the  Suns  guard  he  would 
not  let  him  down.  O'Neal  has  been  battling 
injuries  this  season,  but  Phoenix  hopes  a 
change  of  scenery  can  rejuvenate  him. 


ATRIX  UNLOADED:  Shawn  Marion  (aka  'the 
Matrix'),  finally  got  his  wish  granted  as  the  4-time 
all-star  was  dealt  to  the  last  place  Miami  Heat  on 

Wednesday. 


While  the  dirty  details  are  yet  to  be  finalized,  the 
principles  of  the  deal  will  most  likely  see  four-time 
all-star  Shawn  Marion  head  to  the  Heat  along  with 
point  guard  Marcus  Banks  in  exchange  for  Miami's 
star  centre.  Marion  is  the  trade's  centrepiece  as  far 
as  Miami  is  concerned.  The  team  currently  owns 
the  worst  record  in  the  league  (9-37)  and  needs 


to  augment  its  expensive — and  often  unproduc- 
tive— roster  with  both  youth  and  athleticism.  With 
Marion,  who  helped  catapult  the  run-and-gun  Phoe- 
nix team  to  elite  status,  the  Heat  acquire  one  of  the 
most  athletic  players  in  the  league.  That  relation- 
ship had  soured  in  recent  years,  as  the  29-year-old 
began  to  feel  unappreciated  in  the  team's  three-star 


lineup,  alongside  two-time  MVP  Steve  Nash  and 
2003  Rookie  of  the  Year  Amare  Stoudemire. 

It's  now  Marion's  time  to  shine  in  Miami,  only 
sharing  the  spotlight  with  superstar  guard 
Dwayne  Wade  on  a  team  whose  short-term 
fortunes  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  since 
their  2006  championship  season.  The  team  can 
now  build  around  Marion  who,  previously  aver- 
aging 15.8  points  and  9.8  rebounds  in  his  ninth 
season  with  the  Suns,  an  their  lottery  pick  that 
could  net  talented  players  such  as  Kansas  State 
freshman  forward  Michael  Beasley  or  Memphis 
point  guard  Derrick  Rose,  who  helped  the  top- 
ranked  Tigers  to  an  undefeated  season. 

Phoenix,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  this 
trade  with  a  win-now  mentality.  The  team  sees 
its  window  to  win  an  NBA  title  closing  as  the  33- 
yearold  Nash  will  be  entering  the  final  year  of 
his  six-year  contract  next  season..  It's  easy  to 
see  the  logic  behind  this  move:  Marion  had  the 
ability  to  opt  out  of  his  $17.2  million  contract 
next  season,  and  almost  certainly  would  have 
because  of  his  deteriorating  relationships.  Trad- 
ing for  Shaq  gives  the  Suns  roster  certainty:  the 
star  centre  has  two  more  years  guaranteed  in 
his  40  million  contract.  In  this  poker  game,  the 
Suns  have  just  gone  all  in. 

Employing  O'Neal  brings  the  team  a  more 
conventional  lineup,  allowing  the  6'10  Stou- 
demire a  chance  to  return  to  his  natural  power- 
forward  spot.  The  7'1,  350-pound  O'Neal  also 
gives  Phoenix  some  much-needed  toughness 
upfront.  With  Shaq  acting  as  enforcer,  the  team 
will  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  teams  like 
San  Antonio  taking  liberties  with  its  star  play- 
ers like  Nash  and  Stoudemire,  as  it  did  during 
last  year's  playoffs.  The  hope  on  Phoenix's 
end  is  that  O'Neal  can  remain  healthy  enough 
through  the  remainder  of  his  contract  to  be  a 
factor  in  their  pursuit  of  a  championship,  and 
that  the  talented  Nash  can  revitalize  the  sleep- 
ing giant,  who  is  having  the  worst  season  of 
his  career,  averaging  just  14.2  points  and  7.8 
rebounds.  By  adding  the  slow,  hulking  O'Neal 
to  their  fast-paced  offence,  the  Suns  may  cease 
to  be  the  most  exciting  team  to  watch.  But  if 
everything  turns  out  the  way  they  hope,  they 
will  be  the  most  feared  team  in  the  league  come 
playoff  time. 


WOMEN'S 
SQUASH 


FENCING 


The  University  of  Toronto  hosted 
the  OUA  West  sectionals  this  past 
weekend,  attaining  great  success 
in  its  operations  and  performance. 
The  Blues  led  in  both  the  men's  and 
women's  competitions,  qualifying 
11  of  12  women,  10  of  12  men,  and 
all  six  weapon  teams  to  the  finals. 
Strong  performances  by  the  foil 
and  women's  sabre  teams  allowed 
for  domination  over  their  compe- 
tition. Our  Blues  women's  foilists 


steamrolled  their 
competitors  to 
take  the  top  four 
positions,  with  Claire  Midgley,  Hon- 
our McCann,  Athena  Malamas,  and 
Mandy  Lau  ranked  first  to  fourth, 
respectively.  Meanwhile,  teammates 
Hans  Wolfgramm  and  Catherine  Mi- 
gliore  took  the  top  spot  in  men's  foil 
and  women's  sabre.  The  Blues  are 
now  setting  their  sights  on  the  OUA 
championships,  which  will  be  host- 
ed by  Royal  Military  College,  Feb.  16 
to  17  in  Kingston,  Ont.  Standing  be- 
tween them  and  an  OUA  champion- 
ship banner  will  be  some  tough  com- 
petition from  the  Carleton  Ravens 
and  the  host  Paladins. 


WOMEN'S 
VOLLEYBALL 

Varsity  Blues  women's  volleyball 
cruised  to  a  3-0(25-12,  25-10,  25- 
17)  victory  over  the  visiting  Ry- 
erson  Rams  on  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  University  of  Toronto's  Ath- 
letic Centre  sports  gym. 

This  game,  originally  scheduled 
for  Friday  night,  was  postponed 
due  to  the  severe  snowstorm.  The 
OUA's  second-leading  points  per 
game  producer,  Anastasia  Danilo- 
va,  led  the  Varsity  Blues  attack 
with  12  kills  and  11  digs.  Veterans 
Mila  Miguel  and  Kristina  Valjas 
each  added  six  points  apiece,  as 
third-year  libero  Michelle  Wood 
earned  10  digs  for  the  victory. 

The  Blues  head  into  their  final 
regular  season  home  game,  lead- 
ing the  OUA  East  with  a  record  of 
16-2.  They  will  face  their  division- 


al rivals,  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees,  this 
coming  Sunday,  Feb.  10  at  1  p.m. 
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U  of  T  is  tearing  down 
posters.  Do  Peter  Munk's 

multi-million  dollar 
donations  have  something 
to  do  with  it? 
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U  of  T  admins 
rip  off  protest 
posters 


Signs  accused  U  of  T  benefactor  of  barbarity 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 
and  Naushad  Ali  Husein 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Custodial  staff  say  they  can't  remem- 
ber ever  getting  such  an  order  be- 
fore, but  the  University  of  Toronto's 
senior  administrators  are  having 
them  tear  down  hundreds  of  post- 
ers for  being  "possibly  defamatory." 

The  posters,  put  up  by  the  student 
activist  group  AlwaysQuestion,  ac- 
cuse Peter  Munk,  chairman  and 
founder  of  the  Barrick  Gold  corpora- 
tion, of  "endless"  atrocities,  includ- 
ing funding  militias,  killing  dissent- 
ers and  labour  leaders,  instigating 
wars,  and  burying  miners  alive. 

The  posters  also  highlight  Munk's 
$6.2-million  donation  to  U  of  T  in 
1999.  The  money  helped  establish 
Trinity  College's  IR  centre,  which 
was  then  named  after  him.  To  date, 
Munk  has  donated  $12.2  million  to 
the  Munk  Centre,  according  to  U  of 
T's  official  publication,  the  Bulletin. 


According  to  AlwaysQuestion 
member  Prambir  Gill,  the  posters 
went  up  on  Friday,  Feb.  1  and  had 
all  been  torn  down  by  the  following 
Monday. 

When  he  saw  custodians  tearing 
down  the  posters,  AlwaysQuestion 
co-founder  and  administrator  Far- 
shad  Azadian  went  to  Wayne  Shaw, 
the  manager  of  caretaking  services. 
Shaw  told  him  that  the  posters  were 
"not  authorized"  and  that  adminis- 
trators had  ordered  him  to  see  they 
were  taken  down. 

Apparently,  administrators  feared 
the  posters  could  expose  the  school 
to  a  lawsuit  by  Munk  or  Barrick. 

"Posters  of  that  nature  that  may 
be  defamatory,  and  the  university 
might  be  on  the  hook,"  said  Ruta 
Pocius,  U  of  T's  director  of  issues 
management  and  media  relations. 
She  said  the  university  held  legal 
consultations  which  found  that  the 

SEE  'POSTER'  -  PG  5 
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School  of  Applied  Technology 


Make 

technology 
work  for  you. 

in  just  two  semestets  at  Number,  you  could  upgrade 
your  degree  with  a  postgBduate  certificate  in 

Wireless  Telecommunications, 
Supply  Chain  Management 
or  Project  Management. 

Apply  now  and  be  well  on  your  way  to  a  successful 
career  in  technology. 


Psych's  winning  streak 


Two  profs,  two  completely  different  teaching  styles— and  UTSC 
psychology  gets  Best  Lecturer  finalists,  two  years  in  a  row 


Allison  Martell 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


In  faded  jeans,  a  t-shirt  and  hoodie. 
Marc  Fournier  doesn't  look  much  like 
a  professor.  But  three  days  a  week 
the  34-year-old  holds  the  attention  of 
UTSC's  largest  lecture  theatre,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  he'll  be  addressing  a 
much  larger  audience  in  TVO's  Best 
Lecturer  Competition.  This  is  Fourni- 
er's  second  time  in  the  top  10,  and  he's 
not  alone — fellow  UTSC  psych  prof 
Gerald  Cupchik  has  also  made  the  fi- 
nals. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  judges 
for  the  competition  have  cut  nominat- 
ed professors  down  to  semi-finalists 
and  finalists.  The  last  10  competitors 
will  present  their  lectures  on  TVO 
beginning  in  March,  and  viewers  can 
vote  for  their  favourite.  The  winning 
lecturer  receives  a  $10,000  scholar- 
ship for  their  institution. 

UTSC's  psych  department  has 
consistently  ranked  well — both  this 
year  and  last,  three  profs  made  the 
semi-finals,  and  theirs  is  the  only  de- 
partment in  the  province  to  place  two 
lecturers  in  the  top  10.  So  what's  so 
special  about  UTSC  psychology? 

The  answer  may  have  its  roots  in 
the  double  cohort.  As  Ontario  phased 
out  grade  13  and  the  demand  for  post- 
secondary  education  skyrocketed,  U 
of  T  planned  to  expand  on  its  subur- 
ban campuses,  and  the  department 
hit  a  turning  point. 

"Enrolment  in  the  intro  course  was 
600-700  students,"  said  John  Bassili, 
department  chair.  "The  year  of  the 
double  cohort  we  had  about  1250  stu- 
dents, and  we  now  have  nearly  1600." 

New  buildings  weren't  ready  on 
time,  so  classes  were  taught  in  "the 
pavilion" — essentially  a  large  tent. 

"Our  enrolment  increased  so  dra- 
matically over  the  span  of  a  few  years 
that  we  couldn't  afford  to  not  solve 
the  problems,"  said  Fournier.  The  first 
solution,  dreamed  up  by  Bassili,  was 
web  optioning.  In  large  courses,  stu- 
dents signed  up  for  either  a  normal 


section,  or  a  web  section. 
Lectures  were  taped  and 
put  online  for  all  students 
to  view.  Online  lectures 
are  now  so  popular  that 
there  is  room  for  web  stu- 
dents to  attend  lectures 
in  person,  if  they  feel  so 
inclined.  Web  optioning 
has  been  adopted  by 
other  departments,  and 
is  now  widely  practiced 
at  UTSC. 

Web  optioning  is 
a  clever  way  around 
expensive  bricks  and 
mortar.  But  it's  also  a 
different  model  of  the 
university  community. 

"Let's  not  delude  our- 
selves. Classrooms  of  500 
or,  in  the  case  of  Convoca- 
tion Hall,  1,500  are  not  real- 
ly communities  where  there  is  any  kind 
of  meaningful  interaction,"  said  Bassili. 
"We're  not  beginning  with  a  splendid 
situation."  Online  teaching,  he  argues, 
can  facilitate  other  sorts  of  community. 

"One  student  said  that  when  the 
lecture  was  given  the  whole  family 
gathered  around  the  monitor,  listening 
together,  and  that  would  give  them  top- 
ics of  conversation  during  dinner.  Now 
is  that  community  or  what?" 

Fournier  uses  web  optioning,  and  it's 
reflected  in  his  teaching  style. 

"I  prioritize  prepjiring  for  those  three 
hours  that  I'm  in  the  room,"  he  said.  "1 
know  other  faculty  emphasize  avail- 
ability after  class — I  do  relatively  less 
of  that.  1  have  only  one  office  hour  a 
week  and  that's  all,  1  tend  to  dissuade 
students  from  emailing  me." 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the  lecture  is 
cold  and  detached — Fournier  makes  a 
point  of  using  self-deprecating  personal 
examples  in  his  lectures. 

"The  more  1  seem  to  suffer  as  part  of 
the  story,  the  more  audience  engage- 
ment there  is,"  he  said.  "What  legitimiz- 
es me  in  the  classroom  is  not  how  I'm 
different  from  the  students  but  how  I'm 
similar  to  them.  The  more  fallible  and 
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PSYCH!  Marc  Fournier,  a  finalist  last  year,  is  back  for 
more. 


quirky  1  seem,  the  more  1  have  some 
kind  of  street  cred." 

While  Fournier  is  fallible,  Cupchik  is 
confrontational.  ("I  never  have  scum- 
my students  because  I  kill  scummy  stu- 
dents. I  hate  selfishness.")  In  his  small 
classes,  students  get  to  know  him  and 
each  other.  Next  to  Fournier's  high  tech 
lectures,  it's  positively  old-fashioned. 
Maybe  that's  because  Cupchik  has 
been  teaching  since  before  Fournier 
was  born. 

"They  write  50-100  page  papers,"  he 
said.  "I  scare  the  living  crap  out  of  them, 
and  let  me  tell  you,  they  write  the  most 
beautiful  papers  you've  ever  seen  in 
your  life." 

Cupchik's  teaching  is  about  one-on- 
one  relationships,  and  as  far  as  he's 
concerned,  his  department's  teaching 
success  is  also  about  relationships  be- 
tween senior  and  junior  faculty.  At  other 
institutions,  he  says,  junior  faculty  are 
scared  that  if  they  spend  too  much  time 
teaching,  they  won't  publish  enough  to 
get  tenure. 

"How  much  effort  are  you  going  to 
put  into  your  teaching  if  you're  terri- 
fied?" said  Cupchik.  "We  don't  have 
that  atmosphere." 


.    .  Doctor  of  .  • 

Chiropractic 

Are  You  Ready  to  Accept  the  Challenge? 

The  Logan  Doctor  of  Chiropractic  program  includes  extensive 
study  in  science,  physiotherapy,  nutrition,  radiology,  clinical 
sciences,  chiropractic  techniques,  business  training  and 
extensive  clinical  rotations. 

Students  also  have  the  opportunity  to  combine  their 
chiropractic  education  with  a  unique  Master's  degree  in 
Sports  Science  &  Rehabilitation  (MS/DC). 

Specialties  Within  Chiropractic: 


♦  Sports  Rehab 

♦  Pediatrics 
^  Geriatrics 

♦  Radiology 

♦  Acupuncture 


♦  General  Practice 

♦  Neurology 

♦  Orthopedics 

♦  Research 

♦  Personal  Injury 


Contact  Logan  University  at  www.logan.edu  for 
an  info  packet  to  your  future  as  a  Doctor  of 
Chiropractic. 


humber.ca/makeitwork 


LOGAN www.logan.edu 
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Chesterfield  (St.  Louis  area),  IVIissouri 
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//TALKING  HEADS 

IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 

Ever  been  in  love? 

% 

1..  Jn^n  i 

^^^1 

Sastia,  1st-yearSemi(ilics:1oii  can  point  to  it  when  it's 
happening  but  it's  impossible  to  identify. .  .unless  you  are 
Marvin  Gaye. 

Julia,  4th-year  Semiotics:  1  don't  know  but  screw 
Valentine's  day!  Love  is  not  something  you  can  arrange 
and  place  on  a  calendar  'It's  love  day? '  Fuck  that.  • 

Katherine,  2nd  year  £nglisli:JheK  are  so  many  different 
types  of  love. .  .I've  felt  passionately  before  but  1  have  never 
been  sure.  1  thought  1  was  in  love,  but  1  don't  know  anymore. 
1  did  fall  in  love  with  all  three  male  lead  characters  in  War 
and ftaceas  1  was  reading.  It  was  amazing! 

Alireza,  4tii-year  Economics:  1  don't  know.  I've  never  been 
in  love.  1  hope  it  exists,  but  it  doesn't  seem  likely.  I'm  an 
optimist  but  look  around  you.  I'm  still  not  sure. 
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BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nile  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 
Weel(end  Bmncii  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Visit  the  oldest 
and  most  elegant 
book  room  in  Toronto, 
right  here  on 
St-  George  Campus! 

A  great  selection  of 


books  awaits  you. 

Visit  the 

Great  Hall 

Book  Room 


uiuiw.utnbMkttort.CMi 


OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

214  College  St.  416^40-7900 


STOP 

IN  AT  H&R  BLOCK 


FAST 

TAX  PREP 


START 

SPENDING 


Students,  come  in  for  your  tax  preparation  and  get 
instant  cash  back  in  just  one  visit. 


come  in  today  or  call 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625) 
www.hrblock.ca 


H&R  BLOCr 


To  qualify  for  student  pricing,  student  must  present  either  (i)  a  T2202a  documenting  4  or  more  montfis  of  full-time  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  during  2007  or  (ii)  a  valid 
high  school  identification  card.  Expires  July  31, 2008.  Must  also  qualify  for  Instant  Cash  Back  and  Cash  Back  products.  See  office  for  details.  Valid  only  at  participating  H&R  Block 
locations  in  Canada.  SPC  Card  offers  valid  from  08/01/07  to  07/51/08  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only.  For  Cardholder  only.  Offers  may  vary,  restrictions  may  apply.  Usage 
may  be  restricted  when  used  in  conjunction  vjith  any  other  offer  or  retailer  loyalty  card  discounts.  Cannot  be  used  towards  the  purchase  of  gift  cards  or  certificates. 
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A  stranger  to  sex 

Can't  we  just  cuddle?  JANE  BAO  takes  a  gander  at  the  lives  of  asexuals. 
and  finds  a  little  bit  of  all  of  us 


David  Jay  is  a  virgin  and  he  doesn't 
care  who  knows.  The  25-year-old 
has  been  vocal  about  his  disin- 
terest in  sex  since  his  freshman  year  at 
Wesleyan  University.  He  has  become 
the  poster  child  for  asexuality,  the  lack 
of  sexual  attraction  to  either 
gender. 

Asexuality  is  mostly  ignored 
because  it  is  characterized  by  a 
lack  of — rather  than  an  expres- 
sion of — sexuality,  according  to 
David,  who  grew  tired  of  invis- 
ibility. 

"There  was  no  language  with 
which  to  understand  myself, 
and  it  was  really  scary,"  he  said 
on  the  phone  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  2001,  David  started  the 
Asexual  Visibility  and  Educa- 
tion Network  at  asexuality.org, 
a  website  that  now  has  over 
13,500  registered  users. 

Members  of  AVEN  need  not  be  "strict- 
ly asexual,"  said  John  Vipperman,  a 
24-year-old  volunteer  moderator  and 
recent  Brock  University  graduate.  Some 
simply  feel  more  comfortable  with  asex- 
uals, seeking  refuge  from  an  aggressive- 
ly sexual  world.  John,  who  prefers  cud- 
dling and  Crazy  8s  to  getting  frisky,  has 
gone  to  "third  base,  not  all  the  way." 

"Asexual  is  an  absolutist  term,  and 
like  all  absolutist  terms,  it's  flawed," 
said  John,  who  calls  himself  a  Grey-A 


because  he  has  experienced  sexual  at- 
traction— for  three  people. 

"1  think  that's  somewhat  below  aver- 
age," he  deadpanned. 

"1  don't  really  speak  that  language, 
i  don't  send  out  signals,  1  don't  pick  up 


want  to  play  cards 
and  go  for  a  nice 
walk  in  the  parl<,  and 

slie's  like,  Bedroom! 

Bedroom!  Bedroom! 


signals." 

He  gave  an  example  of  a  date  at 
Brock. 

"In  hindsight  I  could  tell  she  was  try- 
ing to  get  physical.  She  was  trying  to  get 
physical  and  1  was  like,  cuddle  cuddle.  1 
was  completely  oblivious." 

But  lack  of  attraction  to  others  doesn't 
translate  to  an  indifference  to  physical 
pleasure.  "1  enjoy  physical  contact,"  said 
John.  "It's  just  easier  by  myself." 

"Almost  all  asexuals  masturbate. 
They'd  rather  masturbate  than  get  it 


on  with  another  person.  It's  easier, 
it's  cleaner,  it's  simpler,  and  it's  just  all 
around  nicer." 

Nor  does  asexuality  correspond  with 
celibacy.  Most  AVEN  members,  accord- 
ing to  a  poll,  prize  romance.  Only  15  per 
cent  self-identified  as  aromantic. 
ii'O  omance  and  sexuality  are 
r\entirely  different  things," 
said  John.  "1  have  a  good  friend 
who  is  bisexual  homo-romantic 
(he  gets  turned  on  by  guys  and 
girls  but  only  wants  that  romantic 
relationship  with  guys)." 

But  how  do  asexuals  manage 
to  find  love  in  a  nympho  world? 

David  said  that  asexualove. 
net,  the  most  prominent  dating 
site  for  asexuals,  shut  down  due 
to  lack  of  demand.  "Numerically 
speaking,  it's  hard  for  people  to 
find  dates,  and  that  will  change  as 
the  community  grows,"  he  said. 
AVEN  plans  to  launch  a  dating  website 
within  the  next  several  months.  Still,  he 
said,  members  meet  through  the  web- 
site, which  boasts  two  marriages. 

John  met  Carolyn,  his  girlfriend  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  through  AVEN.  Carolyn's 
brother  is  asexual,  but  she  isn't.  "My 
girlfriend  is  constantly  trying  to  drag  me 
to  the  bedroom,  and  I'm  like,  'Come  on, 
you  got  to  kill  the  ogre,  roll  the  dice!'  1 
want  to  play  cards  and  go  for  a  nice  walk 
in  the  park,  and  she's  like,  'Bedroom! 
Bedroom!  Bedroom!'" 
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"Things  that  1  should  be  enjoying  just 
feel  like  a  chore,"  he  said,  but  added, 
"Every  couple  has  to  expect  to  work 
through  some  sort  of  sexual  incompat- 
ibility. It's  part  of  a  normal  relationship 
process." 

Has  David  ever  had  a  girlfriend?  "1 
don't  like  that  label,"  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing. "Rather  than  think  about  a  girlfriend 
or  a  boyfriend  where  I'm  emotioncdly  ful- 
filled, 1  think  about  a  community  where 
I'm  emotionally  fulfilled." 

"The  person  I'm  closest  to  dating  right 
now,  I  just  bought  flowers  for  her,  we  say 
'I  love  you'  to  each  other,  we  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  sometimes — she  is  a  lesbian, 
and  I'm  helping  her  look  for  a  girlfriend 
as  a  part  of  my  relationship  with  her. 
There's  elements  of  friendship  and  ro- 
mance that  mingle  together." 

"You  don't  need  sex  to  be  happy." 

The  medical  and  academic  commu- 
nities have  no  concensus  on  asexu- 
ality because  little  research  has  been 
done,  according  to  Dr.  Anthony  Bo- 
gaert,  a  psychology  professor  at  Brock 
University. 

Bogaert  found  that  around  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  reported  them- 
selves as  asexual,  similar  to  the  rate  of 
same-sex  attraction  found  in  the  same 
survey.  The  paper,  published  in  2004  in 
the  Journal  of  Sex  Research,  surveyed 
18,000  Britons. 
But,  Bogaert  noted,  asexuality  could 
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be  under-reported.  "There's  a  stigma 
associated  with  being  asexual,"  he  said. 
"Certainly  the  media  presents  everyone 
as  hypersexual — ^you  have  to  be  super- 
beautiful  and  supersexual  all  the  time." 

Bogaert  called  asexuality  a  "unique 
sexual  orientation,"  a  view  shared  by 
Dr.  Lori  Brotto,  an  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  director  of  the  UBC  Sexual  Health 
Laboratory. 

Brotto  was  working  in  a  sexual  dys- 
function clinic  when  she  noticed  a 
common  occurrence:  women  and  men 
who  had  no  interest  in  sex.  "It  led  us  to 
wonder  if  this  was  more  than  just  low 
desire,  if  this  was  a  completely  separate 
phenomenon.  Was  this  really  asexual- 
ity?" She  surveyed  200  respondents 
through  AVEN,  interviewing  15  of  them 
in-depth. 

"There's  a  distinction  between  loss  of 
sexual  desire  and  asexuality  as  an  ori- 
entation, on  the  basis  of  our  research." 
she  said.  Her  research,  conducted  from 
2006  to  2007,  has  been  submitted  for 
publication. 

Critics  of  asexuality,  doctors  and 
therapists  among  them,  say  it  is  a  sup- 
pression of  natural  human  desires. 

Dr.  Alex  Alterescu,  a  North  York- 
based  sex  therapist,  said  he  had  mixed 
feelings  on  the  subject.  "If  people  decide 
not  to  be  sexual,  that's  their  problem," 
he  said.  "But  from  my  point  of  view  as  a 
physician,  as  a  therapist  with  a  long  ex- 
perience, I  feel  that  these  people  have 
some  personal  problem  that  led  to  that 
because  remember,  sexuality  is  a  part 
of  normal  life." 

"Why  do  these  people  decide  to  be 
asexual,  to  go  against  something  that 
is  very  natural  for  everybody,  and  most 
people  enjoy?" 

The  assumption  that  sex  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  life  pressures  many 
asexuals  into  providing  sex  or  faking 
desire  for  their  partners,  said  John. 

"This  is  the  form  that  relationships 
follow:  In  the  beginning  there's  sex, 
and  it  trails  off  quickly.  Or  only  under 
duress.  It's  horrible,  it  destroys  rela- 
tionships and  it  breaks  hearts  on  both 
sides." 

With  more  research  and  awareness, 
he  said,  asexuals  can  be  open  in  rela- 
tionships and  avoid  stringing  their  part- 
ners along  for  months  before  "dropping 
the  hammer." 

"We  want  people  to  understand  and 
accept  it  as  a  concept." 

"Then  when  they're  confronted  with 
the  practice,  they'll  be  able  to  deal  with 
it  and  put  it  into  a  category,  a  nice  little 
box  they  have  set  aside." 
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'POSTER' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  2 

posters  could  be  a  liability,  but  has 
not — and  does  not  intend  to — in- 
vestigate whether  or  not  the  posters 
constitute  defamation  under  Cana- 
dicin  law. 

Gill  was  clearly  frustrated  by  the 
university's  handling  of  the  mat- 
ter. "They  limit  our  right  to  free 
speech  and  censor  our  material,  and 
they've  given  no  clear  reason  for  it," 
he  said. 

"If  you  have  any  issues  with  the 
statements  we  made,  they  are 
all  backed  up  by  fact,"  said  Gill. 
AlwaysQuestion  also  runs  cam- 
paigns addressing  such  campus- 
centric  issues  as  the  recently-an- 
nounced (and  angrily  protested) 
20  per  cent  hike  in  the  New  College 
residence  fees. 

The  group  has  not  been  contact- 
ed in  any  way  by  the  university, 
said  Azadian.  Since  the  first  wave 
of  tear-downs,  the  group  has  begun 
putting  up  a  modified  version  of 
the  poster,  which  now  asks:  "Why 
is  U  of  T  trying  to  censor  this  post- 
er?" The  new  poster  also  bear  an 
"Endorsed  by  ASSU"  stamp — the 
Arts  and  Science  Students  Union 
assists  AlwaysQuestion  by  provid- 
ing photocopying  service. 

The  first  batch  of  250  revised 
posters  have  already  disappeared, 
with  a  second  round  stapled  to  bul- 
letin boards  across  campus  at  press 
time,  including  at  Sid  Smith,  Robarts 
and,  pointedly,  the  Munk  Centre.  Ac- 
cording to  Pocius,  the  university  will 
continue  tearing  down  the  posters. 

Azadian  noted  that  AlwaysQues- 
tion put  up  several  different  posters, 
including  some  alleging  Canadian 
imperialism  and  others  condemning 
Israel,  but  only  the  Barrick  posters 
were  targeted. 


It's  like  we  flew  in  museums' 


ROM  christens  crystal  with  new  gems 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


With  the  South  Asian  and  Middle 
East  galleries  opening  Saturday, 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  inch- 
es closer  to  fully,  populating  its 
new,  massive — some  would  say 
monstrous — Michael  Lee-Chin 
Crystal. 

The  galleries  share  a  third-floor 
pocket  in  the  Daniel  Libeskind- 
designed  crystal.  The  structure 
opened  to  mixed  reviews  last  De- 
cember as  part  of  Renaissance 
ROM,  the  museum's  ambitious 
$270-million  renovation  project 
that  is  slated  to  finish  in  2010. 

"It's  like  we  flew  in  museums, 
but  we  just  brought  them  up  from 
the  basement,"  said  William  Thor- 
sell,  director  and  CEO  of  the  ROM, 
at  Tuesday's  media  preview. 

The  new  space  is  a  chance  for 
the  ROM  to  display  never-before- 
seen  collections,  said  Thorsell. 

Christopher  Ondaatje,  twice  a 
donor  to  the  gallery  that  bears  his 
name,  expressed  grander  hopes. 

"I  have  an  enormous  collec- 
tion, one  day  1  will  give  it  to  one 
of  the  museums.  Hopefully  here. 
But  where  will  you  put  it?"  he  ges- 
tured, "You  need  a  place  to  put  it, 
we  don't  have  room  right  now  to 


put  all  of  the  stuff." 

Ondaatje  donated  $1  million 
to  the  first  Christopher  Ondaatje 
South  Asian  Gallery,  matched  by 
the  South  Asia  Request  and  Acqui- 
sition Fund  and  the  ROM,  which 
opened  in  2000  and  was  torn 
down  after  two  years.  Ondaatje 
ponied  up  another  million  for  the 
new  gallery. 

The  writer  and  philanthropist 
enthused  about  the  South  Asian 
community's  donations.  "All  the 
various  communities,  with  all  the 
religious  and  racial  differences 
and  sometimes  violent  clashes 
all  over  the  world,  forgot  their 
bigotry  and  differences  and  con- 
tributed to  this  single  thing — a 
gallery." 

"I  don't  believe  that  can  be  done 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
That's  what  Canada  is  all  about." 

Unlike  Ondaatje,  Wirth  said  he 
was  not  approached  specifically 
for  his  namesake  gallery.  "The 
Middle  Eastern  gallery  was  an  or- 
phan," he  said.  "It  hadn't  had  help 
yet." 

Wirth  said  he  gave  to  the  ROM 
because  he  loved  learning.  "1  take 
courses  at  U  of  T,  but  1  don't  take 
them  to  write  exams.  And  1  have  to 
take  them  several  times  because  I 
can  only  make  some  classes." 


This  Yakshi  sculpture  from  the  9th  or  10th  century,  on  display  at  the  ROM's  South 
Asian  gallery,  represents  fertility.  She  could  bring  a  tree  to  bloom  with  one  touch,  If 
you  know  what  we  mean. 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


Let's  get  it  on 


Ah,  Valentine's  Day.  As  if  we  need- 
ed another  painful  reminder  that 
we're  getting  less  action  than  the 
cast  members  of  High  School  Musi- 
cal, here  comes  a  holiday  entirely 
devoted  to  love  and  the  pursuit  of 
making  it. 

University  is  a  time  when  we're 
supposed  to  be  doin'  it — a  lot. 
Gluts  of  films  promote  images  of 
languid  undergrads  engaging  in 
dorm  room  threesomes,  alongside 
sexually-confused  TAs,  hot  profs, 
and  winsome  roommates.  Stu- 
dents apparently  engage  hourly  in 
rough  love  against  campus  stair- 
wells, library  stacks,  and  chemis- 
try labs,  as  previously  bespeckled 
physics  majors  reveal  pneumatic, 
perfectly  shaped  gazongas  to  their 
charmingly  rakish  RAs. 

Nobody's  having  more  sex  than 
university  students,  especially 
ones  situated  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  North  America.  So  why 
are  so  many  of  us  complaining? 


►  EDITORIAL  - 

As  someone  who,  until  recently, 
previously  held  a  level  of  expertise 
equated  with  the  most  submissive 
of  13-year-old  girls,  I'm  here  to  tell 
you  that  sex  can,  in  fact,  happen 
to  you.  Maybe  you're  nervous  that 
your  lack  of  know-how  will  single 
you  out.  Maybe  you  think  that  no 
one's  gonna  love  you,  or  that  you're 
incapable  of  letting  someone  into 
your  life.  But,  to  use  a  rather  obvi- 
ous analogy:  once  you  learn  how 
to  ride  a  tricycle,  hopping  on  a 
motorcycle  is  the  next  logical  step 
in  a  long  line  of  trips  down  lover's 
lane. 

One  of  my  all-time  favourite  de- 
pictions of  the  "university  experi- 
ence" comes  from  Judd  Apatow's 
Undeclared,  a  college  sitcom  in 
which  a  group  of  friends  who  oc- 
cupy a  grubby  co-ed  dorm  go 
through  every  coming  of  age  sub- 


plot in  a  successive  bound  of  six- 
teen hilarious  and  ail-too  truthful 
episodes.  Nothing  is  more  telling 
than  the  way  the  protagonist  Ste- 
ven loses  his  virginity  to  the  girl 
next  door  (or  should  1  say,  across 
the  hall),  Lizzie,  who  still  remains 
ensconced  in  a  pitiful  long-dis- 
tance relationship  with  her  psycho 
boyfriend  Eric.  Who  we  are  when 
we  begin  our  first  year,  and  where 
we  end  up  is  never  a  fixed  state. 
We  grow  exponentially  and  into 
ourselves. 

Throughout  these  four  years, 
yeah,  we're  supposed  to  learn 
about  Kantian  imperatives  and  the 
teleogical  aims  of  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall — but  we're  also  sup- 
posed to  experience  facets  of  our 
upcoming  adulthood.  This  means 
experimenting  with  Jaegerbombs 
and  hash  pipes,  art  history  minors 
and  vegan  diets.  And  this  includes 
sex  (and  love)  too. 

While  a  "safety  first!"  maxim  is 


always  encouraged,  in  honor  of 
this  totally  corporate/heterosex- 
ist  holiday  of  hell,  let's  take  a  pro- 
Obama  stance  and  say,  "Yes  we 
can!"  Yes  we  can  have  sex.  And 
yes  we  will. 

The  Varsity  wishes  all  our  read- 


ers the  happiest  of  Valentine's  Day, 
whether  you  celebrate  it  solo  or 
with  a  friend.  Treat  your  partners 
fairly,  and  love  yourself.  Oh,  and 
don't  forget  to  play  side  one  of  The 
Very  Best  of  Prince.  Ohhhh,  yeah. 


You  think  we  said  what!? 

The  ads  and  articles  in  Vie  Varsity  MX  always  reflect  editors'  opinions 


The  Varsity,  as  a  rule,  doesn't  shy 
away  from  controversial  subjects. 
We've  been  known  to  print  provoca- 
tive editorials  that  argue  unpopu- 
lar positions.  You  wouldn't  expect 
that  we  necessarily  agree  with  all 
of  them — how  could  we,  consider- 
ing the  range  of  opinion  expressed? 
Take  for  example  last  week's  side-by- 
side  pro-  and  anti-abortion  columns, 
each  written  by  a  U  of  T  student  ac- 
tivist (see  "Faceoff,"  Feb.  4). 

The  same  applies  to  the  other 
sections  of  this  and  any  good  news- 
paper; While  it's  true  that  nobody 
in  the  real  world  is  perfectly  unbi- 
ased, it's  not  that  hard  to  be  impar- 
tial and  give  everyone  a  fair  say.  For 
our  part,  we  don't  pick  and  choose 
articles.  What  appears  in  these 
pages  isn't  there  because  of  our 
personal  beliefs  or  agendas,  but  for 
its  relevance  to  the  U  of  T  commu- 
nity members  who  read  this  paper. 
Our  job  is  only  to  watch  events  that 
affect  U  of  T's  three  campuses  and 
report  them  directly,  fairly,  and  as 
comprehensively  as  16  or  so  pages 
will  allow.  That,  and,  unless  we're 
writing  a  commentary,  to  keep  our 
opinions  to  ourselves. 


EDITORIAL 


We  do  that  to  ensure  we  stay  a  reli- 
able source  of  open-minded  report- 
ing on  any  subject.  That,  in  turn, 
gives  us  the  freedom  to  report  on 
anything  of  interest  that  happens 
on  campus,  without  overstepping 
our  boundaries  or,  hopefully,  falling 
short  of  your  expectations. 

Recently,  we've  had  a  number  of 
complaints  about  some  advertise- 
ments printed  in  our  issues.  Most 
of  these  complaints  assume  that,  by 
publishing  the  ad,  The  Varsity  as  a 
whole  was  endorsing  its  contents. 

Before  this  boils  over  into  ques- 
tions of  journalistic  integrity,  let 
me  clear  up  a  misconception:  The 
Varsity's  ads  don't  reflect  our  edi- 
tors' opinions.  As  editors,  we  don't 
choose  them,  and,  in  fact,  don't  even 
see  them  until  they  are  on  the  page. 

The  majority  of  ads  in  The  Varsity 
and  most  other  university  papers 
are  sold  by  an  independent  market- 
ing firm,  and  the  rest  are  handled  by 
two  busy  administrative  staff.  Ads 
pay  most  of  the  bills  and  we're  happy 


to  have  them.  That  doesn't  mean 
we  tailor  our  coverage  accordingly. 
What  we  print  might  affect  advertis- 
ers' decisions  to  take  out  ads  with  us, 
but  their  decisions  don't  affect  what 
we  print. 

The  Varsity's  reporting  ranges 
across  the  spectrum  of  political  in- 
volvement on  campus,  from  anti-to- 
bacco protests  to  the  pros  and  cons  of 
globalization,  high  and  low  moments 
in  student  politics,  campus  clashes 
on  everything  from  Middle-Eastern 
politics  and  Burmese  democracy  to 
fast  food  and  sex  ed,  not  to  mention 
the  commendable  and  questionable 
actions  of  this  university. 

Do  we  contradict  ourselves  if  The 
Varsity  prints,  say,  an  ad  for  the  Ca- 
nadian army  in  the  same  issue  as  an 
anti-war  editorial?  No.  Neither  does 
running  a  McDonald's  ad  mean  we 
all  like  Big  Macs  (they're  only  okay). 
Are  we  constrained  to  publish  only 
the  story  an  advertiser  might  pre- 
fer? Never. 

So,  with  that  in  mind,  please  enjoy 
the  rest  of  this  independent  news- 
paper, striving  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  the  goings  on  at  U  of  T.  After  a 
word  from  our  sponsors  of  course. 


Keep  our  troops  in 
Afghanistan 

Stephane  Dion's  attempts  to  end  Canada's 
combat  mission  in  2009  ignore  our 
commitment  to  the  Afghan  people 


Joshua  Xiong 

VARSITY  STAFF 


We  Canadians  like  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  a  helpful  bunch  when  it  comes  to 
world  affairs.  We're  the  global  citizens, 
the  humanitarians,  the  peace  makers. 
Our  country  is  a  valuable  ally  and  a  re- 
liable friend  to  nations  the  world  over. 
And  yet,  this  aggrandized  self-image 
is  severely  compromised  by  our  in- 
adequate contributions  to  humanitar- 
ian operations  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  both  the  United  Nations 
and  NATO.  The  heated  negotiations 
over  our  mission  in  Afghanistan  be- 
tween Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper 
and  Liberal  leader  Stephane  Dion  is 
a  prime  example  of  Canada's  lack  of 
commitment  to  important  humanitar- 
ian military  operations. 
Dion  wants  to  end  the  mission  in 


2009,  while  Harper  wants  to  extend 
it  beyond  that  date,  maintaining  sub- 
stantial troop  numbers  in  the  region 
until  at  least  2011.  If  Dion  is  committed 
to  the  high-minded  ideals  this  country 
holds  dear,  then  he  will  drop  these 
demands  altogether.  For  the  sake  of 
Canada's  reputation,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, for  the  sake  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple, Canada  must  continue  until  it  has 
met  the  only  acceptable  benchmark 
for  withdrawal:  stability,  security,  and 
peace  in  a  democratic  Afghanistan. 

Harper's  position  is  based  on  the 
Manley  Report,  a  collection  of  findings 
authored  by  an  independent,  non-par- 
tisan government  panel.  John  Manley, 
author  of  the  report  and  a  former  Lib- 
eral cabinet  minister,  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  present  mission  is  indeed  a  hu- 
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manitarian  one.  As  he  told  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  "When- 
ever we  asked  Afghans  what  they  thought  Canada  or 
other  NATO  forces  should  do,  there  was  never  any 
hesitation:  'We  want  you  to  stay;  we  need  you  to  stay.' 
Without  the  presence  of  the  international  security 
forces,  they  said,  chaos  would  surely  ensue." 

Canada  is  in  Afghanistan  by  invitation  of  that 
country's  democratically  elected  leaders,  a  govern- 
ment that,  for  all  its  shortcomings,  is  far  more  le- 
gitimate than  the  brutal  Taliban  regime  preceding  it. 
Our  troops  are  fighting  a  war  alongside  a  multilateral 
NATO  coalition  against  the  remnants  of  a  chauvinist, 
sexist,  and  misogynistic  group  of  fundamentalists.  As 
Manley  asked,  "If  we  are  not  willing  to  lend  our  mili- 
tary resources  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  a  mission  co-ordinated  by  NATO,  in  a  coun- 
try whose  democratically  elected  government  wants 
us  and  whose  citizens  desperately  need  us,  then  we 
wonder  where  and  when  Canada  would  do  so." 

It  is  evident  from  the  Manley  report  that  the  mis- 
sion is  far  from  over  While  NATO  and  Canada  have 
made  progress,  Afghanistan  still  suffers.  In  fact,  Man- 
ley  has  advised  the  Canadian  government  to  send 
more  troops,  due  to  the  fact  that  major  combat  op- 
erations have  lacked  the  adequate  strength  to  secure 
areas  that  have  been  cleared  of  Taliban  militants. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  Dion  is  wrong  to  call  for  an 
artificial  timeline  for  withdrawal.  He  is  either  astound- 
ingly  naive  to  think  all  that  we  seek  to  achieve  can 
be  attained  by  2009,  or  given  the  war's  unpopularity, 
cynically  unprincipled  enough  to  not  care  about  the 
mission  or  the  Afghan  people . 

The  fact  that  Canada's  leaders  have  such  reserva- 
tions when  success  is  far  from  assured  is  worrying. 
It  makes  one  question  the  commitment  of  Canada  to 
our  oft-espoused  peace-keeping  principles,  at  a  time 
when  Afghans  need  our  help  the  most. 
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Go  online  to  www.thevarsity.ca  for 
MORGAN  SNOOK"s  cutting  idictment  of  our  " 
government's  blatant  lack  of  action  in  trying 
to  give  justice  to  Omar  Khadr.  In  light  of  new 
evidence,  why  is  he  in  Guantanmo? 
Check  out  What  about  Khadr? 


Scientology  versus  the  Internet 


For  once,  the  Internet  really 
/s  serious  business 


Mathew  Katz 

COMMENT  CO-EDITOR 


I've  been  an  Internet  nerd  for  the  better  part 
of  my  life.  I  still  remember  the  glory  days  of 
AllYourBase,  SomethingAwful,  and  even  the 
original  You're  The  Man  Now,  Dog.  I've  been 
through  message  boards,  image  boards,  and 
read  more  arguments  about  whether  Batman 
could  win  a  fight  against  Darth  Vader  than  I 
ever  thought  possible  in  a  human's  lifetime. 
Yet  after  all  these  years,  I've  always  thought 
of  the  Internet  as  nothing  more  than  a  distrac- 
tion, something  to  whittle  away  time  instead 
of  writing  that  essay  on  German-American 
relations  during  the  Cold  War. 

All  that  has  changed  with  the  rise  of  Anony- 
mous, a  loose  confederation  of  the  kind  of 
Internet  nerds  who  populate  sites  like  4chan. 
Anonymous  began  as  a  mass  entity  devoted 
to  its  own  amusement  ("lulz")  by  mocking 
popular  culture,  using  their  considerable 
force  to  encourage  esoteric  Internet  memes. 
Recently,  they  set  their  sights  on  a  new  target: 
the  Church  of  Scientology. 

It's  about  time  there  was  some  organized 
resistance  against  Scientology,  the  sue-happy 
"religion"  that  exploits  followers  for  cash,  with 
a  strange  hate-on  for  psychiatrists,  rational 
thought,  and  the  Internet.  Project  Chanology, 
Anonymous's  semi-organized  attack  on  the 
religion's  ridiculousness,  began  in  January 
after  the  church  used  its  legal  might  to  try  to 
suppress  a  secret  video  that  was  leaked  onto 
the  web.  Featuring  a  twitch-happy  Tom  Cruise 
discussing  some  of  the  crazier  points,  like  the 
fact  that  no  one  can  help  you  in  a  car  crash 


Members  of  Anonymous  in  full  costume  at  last  Sunday's  peaceful  protests  against  Scientology,  which 
took  place  in  Toronto  and  cities  around  the  world. 


besides  a  Scientologist,  it's  a  giddy  free-for-all 
for  those  who  wish  for  fanaticism's  demise. 

While  Project  Chanology  began  with  typi- 
cal geek  attacks — denials  of  service  on  Sci- 
entology webpages,  prank  calls,  and  fake 
faxes — they've  recently  shifted  their  efforts 
to  the  real  world.  Last  weekend  in  Toronto 
and  dozens  of  cities  around  the  world, 
thousands  of  people  protested  against  Sci- 
entology in  the  most  appropriate  way  they 
could:  by  being  utterly  ridiculous.  Wearing 
silly  masks  and  holding  signs  ("Free  Xenu!" 
or  "I'd  like  to  start  my  own  religion  too!"), 
crowds  had  a  blast  protesting  the  Scientol- 
ogy centre  on  Yonge  Street,  getting  a  fair 
amount  of  media  attention. 


Mel  Brooks  once  said  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  Nazis  is  to  simply  show  them  how 
crazy  they  are.  Anonymous  is  doing  just 
that:  successfully  taking  the  tactics  that 
dominate  their  corner  of  the  Internet — ir- 
reverence, humour,  an  inability  to  take  au- 
thority seriously — and  transferring  them 
to  the  real  world.  By  physically  protesting 
Scientology,  and  showing  utter  disdain  for 
the  ludicrous  organization,  they  not  only 
enrage  Scientology's  leaders,  but  also 
show  the  community  at  large  how  absurd 
the  whole  concept  is,  for  next  to  no  cost.  It 
makes  sense:  the  best  way  to  fight  a  danger- 
ous cult  that  cries  for  credibility  is  to  sim- 
ply not  give  them  any  whatsoever. 


Royal  Caribbean  Auditions 


Toronto 


We  are  auditioning  singers  and  dancers  who  will  portray  parts  between  the  ages  of 
1 8-30.  Everyone  auditioning  must  bring  a  current  picture  and  resume.  V)cally,  we 
are  looking  for  Sopranos  and  Altos  who  belt/mix  to  an  F,  Tenors  who  have  a  solid 
Bb  and  Lyric  Baritones  who  sing  comfortably  up  to  an  A. 

We  are  auditioning  singers  and  dancers  who  will  portray  parts  between  the  ages  of 
1 8-30.  Everyone  auditioning  must  bring  a  current  picture  and  resume.  Vocally,  we 
are  looking  for  Sopranos  and  Altos  who  bell/mix  to  an  F,  Tenors  who  have  a  solid 
Bb  and  Lyric  Baritones  who  sing  comfortably  up  to  an  A. 

Dancers  —  Our  choreographers  will  teach  you  a  short,  challenging  combination. 
Must  be  technically  trained  and  have  a  strong  background  in  Jazz.  Also  seeking 
dancers  who  have  acrobatic  and/or  flying  skills.  Female  dancers  will  be 
performing  in  3"  shoes  onboard. 

Singers  -  Come  prepared  with  your  best  16  bars  of  a  ballad  and  uptempo. 
Stylistically,  must  be  able  to  sing  Contemporary  Broadway,  Pop/Rock,  and  R&B. 
Sheet  music  required  in  the  proper  key.  Also,  come  prepared  to  dance. 

For  more  information  visit  us  online  at:  royalcaribbeanproductions.com 
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Toronto 

Metro  Movement 
833  Broadview  Ave.,  2nd  Floor 


February  22nd 

Dancers: 

Sign  in  9:15  am  -  Audition  9:45  am 

Singers: 

Sign  in  1:15  pm  -  Audition  1:45  pm 
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Emily  Patry 

Hockey 


She   ma\    Umk  like 
your     t>pUal  girl 
next  door,  but  don  t 
be  fooled;  when  '* 
comes    to  hoci 
the    fifth-year  ' 
winger  from  Cali: 
is  all  business, 
avid  Flames  fan.  the 
English  and  fiirn  :■ 
dent  enjoys 
writing,    anu  ,.>i> 
Matthew  Lombardi 
and    Jarome  Iginla 
among    her  secret 
sports  crushes. 


Kristina  Valjas 

Volleyball 


sm 

Varsity  Blues  pla ' 


Mike  Goncalves 

Football 


You'd  nevei-  know  it 
watching  him  punmiel 
opposing  linebackers, 
but  the  6"()'.  255-pound 
defensive  end  is  actually 
a  really  nice  guy.  The 
fifth-year  religion  and 
history  major  volunteers 
with  GTHL  hockey,  St. 
Anthonys  Elementary, 
and  the  Huntington  So- 
ciety. He  has  a  big  heart 
when  it  comes  to  chil- 
dren and  a  surprising 
romantic  side. 
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MOSHANA  HALBERT  punches  up  your  post-passion  fashion,  with  photos  by  DAN  EPSTEIN 


We've  all  been  there.  It's  usually  the  night  when  a)  you 
were  not  in  the  mood  to  go  out,  b)  failed  to  sufficient- 
ly groom,  or  c)  had  exceedingly  low  expectations  for 
the  soiree  in  question.  Be  forewarned,  these  are  the  nights 
that  tend  to  be  the  most  dangerous.  Inevitably,  your  dishev- 
eled-chic  look  and  laid-back  attitude  are  incredibly  alluring  to 
fellow  evening  avengers.  You  lock  eyes  with  some  regrettable 
paramour,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  a)  you  are  on  the  rebound 
and  b)  you  disapprove  of  his  choice  of  footwear  But  before 
you  can  click  your  Miu  Miu  Mary  Janes  and  return  home, 
you're  entangled  in  a  tumbling  embrace.  You  make  your  way 
back  to  your  lovers's  lair  under  the  pretense  of  offering  wee- 
hour  decor  advice — he  is  struggling  with  proper  jjlacement  of 
his  cliched  collegiate  poster  collection,  and  this  bedroom  in 
particular  is  just  begging  for  a  feminine  touch.  It  turns  out  to 
be  a  big  job,  and  you  work  diligently  throughout  the  night. 

Before  you  can  say  hangover,  the  morning  arrives,  and 
you're  obscenely  late  for  brunch  at  Holt's  with  your  visit- 
ing auntie.  You  scamper  out  of  the  twin-size  bed,  searching 
for  last  night's  ensemble.  Priorities  firmly  intact,  you  locate 
rent-cheque  heels.  After  a  quick  scavenger  hunt,  you  round 
up  your  tights  and  bag.  Where  is  your  skirt?  Where  is  your 
top?  Where  is  your  mind?  As  happenstance  would  have  it,  you 
have  just  stumbled  into  a  frenetic  fashion  moment,  ripe  with 
opportunity.  Suddenly  inspired  by  the  mass  of  unwashed 
clothes  littered  around  the  room,  you  grab  what  you  can, 
throw  it  on,  and  beat  it.  You  embark  on  the  lowly  journey  back 
to  your  pied-a-terre,  bedroom  eyes  firmly  angled  down:  there 
is  a  reason  this  is  called  The  Walk  of  Shame. 

No  need  to  blush,  my  dear  Yes,  it  is  blatantly  obvious  that 
you're  sneaking  through  the  streets  after  a  night  spent  in 
Empire  Strikes  Back  cotton-blend,  but  no  matter  Instead  of 
wearing  your  shame  on  your  sleeve,  why  not  pretend  that, 
yes  you  actually  meant  to  look  like  this.  In  fact,  you  just  re- 
turned from  Paris,  where  everyone  is  wearing  men's  shirts 
as  dresses.  As  for  the  bed  head — ^you've  have  never  seen  a 
French  gamine  wielding  a  hairbrush,  have  you?  Unkempt  is 
the  new  hyper-groomed.  Don't  believe  me?  Take  a  look  at 
the  top  catwalkers — they  may  ooze  pristine  polish  on  the 
runway,  but  when  left  to  their  own  devices,  they  strike  the 
perfect  balance  of  mix  and  match.  Pair  Chanel  with  Charity 
Shop,  and  Fendi  with  Flea  Market.  Make  it  like  a  MOD  (model 
off  duty),  and  trudge  along,  darling.  Here  are  a  few  tips  to  sur- 
viving the  fabled  Walk  of  Shame  in  style. 


Shame  Style  I :  Who  Wears  the  Pants? 

Pair  his  crisp  white  shirt  with  your  wide  buckled  waist- 
cincher,  and  little  else.  Lace  tights  play  up  the  romance  of  this 
look.  Black  and  white  patent  booties  add  devilish  charm.  Edie 
Sedgewick,  whose  life  was  one  big  Walk  of  Shame,  rarely  wore 
pants,  so  why  should  you?  But  brace  yourself  and  embrace 
your  gams — the  starkness  of  this  style  will  not  go  unnoticed. 
Consider  cabbing  it. 

Shame  Style  II:  Kurtsey  Cobain 

Assure  the  neighbourhood  that  grunge  de  luxe  is  making  a 
comeback.  With  a  look  this  schlepy,  let's  hope  you're  journey- 
ing back  to  Kensington  Market.  Think  of  Marc  Jacobs'  famous 
first  (and  only)  collection  for  Perry  Ellis:  oversize  and  slightly 
decayed.  While  poor  Marc  was  fired  shortly  after,  the  show 
positively  reeked  of  teen  spirit.  A  threadbare  T-shirt,  tattered 
cuffed  cut-offs,  army  fatigue  jacket,  and  plaid  scarf  shouldn't 
work,  but  paired  with  opaque  black  tights  and  yellow  tartan 
pumps,  it's  suddenly  quite  Chloe  Sevigny  soignee. 

Shame  Style  III:  Steal  the  Sweater 

Why  is  his  sweater  decidedly  more  desirable  than  your  own? 
Cozy  up  in  what  is  presumably  his  favourite  cardigan,  but 
looks  much  better  on  you  anyway.  A  sweet  little  bralet  is  femi- 
nine and  flirty  in  all  the  right  ways.  And  what  could  be  more 
elegant  than  a  classic  pair  of  latex  leggings?  They're  having  a 
moment,  anyways.  Distract  those  who  stare  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  pink  satin  Mary  Janes.  Walk  of  Shame  pros  know  that 
Philosopher's  Walk  offers  the  perfect  incognito  path. 

Shame  Style  VI:  Prep  Schooled 

Boys  that  are  the  products  of  single-sex  educational  institu- 
tions are  most  desirable  for  their  precisely  tailored  prepster 
wardrobes.  Swipe  the  blazer  he  saves  for  dinner  at  the  Yacht 
Club,  and  scrunch  up  the  sleeves.  Underneath,  slip  on  the 
signed  vintage  Dylan  T-Shirt  the  hedge-fund  father  gifted.  Hjs 
glorified  boxers  are  silk  and  Ralph  Lauren — it  would  simply 
be  a  shame  to  cover  them  up.  Metallic  Jimmy  Choos,  an  up- 
town handbag  and  a  daffodil  angora  chapeau  add  Upper  East 
Side  panache  to  this  ensemble. 

Models:  Anna  Okorokov  and  Dan  Johnson 
Lingerie:  Eberjey,  available  atAugustina 
Clothes:  stylist's  own 
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Michel  Gondry  unwinds 

Acclaimed  Academy  Award  winning  writer  and  director  talks  time 
travel,  music  videos,  and  his  new  film  Be  Kind  Rewind 


Jordan  Bimm 

ARTS  EDITOR 


"I  had  this  Utopian  concept  well  before 
1  was  a  video  director,  1  was  imagining 
a  system  where  people  make  their  own 
films,  and  then  watch  them  together" 

I'm  speaking  with  Academy  Award- 
winning  writer  and  director  Michel 
Gondry  about  his  new  film.  A  native  of 
Versailles,  France,  Gondry  has  a  repu- 
tation for  producing  fiercely  imagina- 
tive work  with  a  surreal  look  and  feel. 
In  person  he's  relaxed,  affable,  and 
speaks  in  an  unapologetically-thick 
French  accent. 

Your  parents  probably  know  Gondry 
as  the  guy  who  co-wrote  and  directed 
2004's  Eternal  Sunshine  of  the  Spot- 
less Mind,  but  he  is  best  known  to  us 
kids  for  his  cirty  music  videos  for  Daft 
Punk  ("Around  the  World"),  Foo  Fight- 
ers ("Everlong"),  Radiohead  ("Knives 
Out"),  and  The  White  Stripes  ("The 
Hardest  Button  to  Button")  among 
many  others. 

He's  eager  to  discuss  his  new  proj- 
ect, Be  Kind  Rewind,  a  movie  that  advo- 
cates his  own  braind  of  DIY  creativity 
in  opposition  to  the  lazy  detachment  of 
mass-media  corporate  consumption. 

"I  took  the  principle  that  people 
could  create  their  own  entertainment 
instead.  Imagine  someone  who  works 
all  the  week  and  on  the  weekend  they 
don't  know  what  to  do  except  to  go 
and  see  a  oiovie.  This  is  giving  the 
money  they  earned  from  one  corpo- 
ration to  another" 

Gondry  would  rather  see  people 
take  creative  control  themselves,  and 
discover  that  engaging  in  a  coopera- 
tive art  project  can  be  more  reward- 
ing than  just  passively  enjoying  a  fin- 
ished product. 

Be  Kind  Rewind,  which  hits  theatres 
on  Feb.  22,  hits  on  this  theme  in  an  in- 
ventive way.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  local, 
independent,  VHS-only  video  shop  in 
Passciic,  New  Jersey.  Mike  (Mos  Def)  is 
left  in  charge  of  the  store  but  his  space- 
cadet  best  friend  Jerry  (Jack  Black) 
accidentally  becomes  magnetized  and 
inadvertently  erases  the  store's  entire 
catalogue.  The  duo  are  then  forced  to 
frantically  remake  the  erased  films  on 
the  fly  using  only  a  decades-old  shoul- 
der-mount video  camera  cmd  debris 
scavenged  from  Jerry's  junkyard.  In 
doing  so  they  both  become  local  celeb- 
rities, and  copyright  criminals. 


The  plot  is  standard  "save  the  store" 
formula,  but  what  makes  it  better  them 
Empire  Records  is  that  Gondry  infuses 
it  with  his  trippy,  trademark  style  and 
a  strong  political  message  about  com- 
munity consciousness  and  participa- 
tion in  the  arts. 

For  Gondry,  amateur  filmmaking 
should  be  more  about  connection  and 
satisfaction  rather  than  quality,  "1  truly 
believe  that  it  doesn't  matter  if  the 
movie  is  good  or  bad.  That's  not  the 
point.  Nobody  can  argue  with  me.  I'm 
not  saying  'this  movie  is  better  than 
a  movie  in  Hollywood.'  I'm  saying  'if 
you're  in  the  movie  you're  going  to  en- 
joy it  better'" 

To  this  end,  Gondry  soaked  up  as 
much  locality  as  possible  into  the 
film.  "We  really  put  our  faith  in  Pas- 
saic and  we  really  tried  to  incorporate 
as  many  people  from  the  neighbour- 
hood as  possible,  and  that  was  a 
great  experience." 

Still,  Be  Kind  Rewind  is  certainly 
not  the  amateur  film-club  project  that 
Gondry  is  demonstrating  in  the  script. 
Unlike  the  characters  in  his  film,  he 
had  to  be  a  realist  and  make  certain 
concessions  to  the  big  business  of 
movie-making. 

"I  wish  we  could  shoot  every  scene  in 
chronological  order,  so  we  don't  have 
to  group  scenes  with  the  same  actor," 
he  says.  "It  would  be  great  because 
then  the  actors  would  understand 
their  characters  much  better." 

At  the  heart  of  Be  Kind,  of  course, 
are  the  clever  remeikes,  which  play  up 
Gondry's  knack  for  finding  creative  lo- 
fi  ways  to  simulate  special  effects.  2001: 
A  Space  Odyssey,  Boyz  n  the  Hood,  Men 
in  Black,  The  Lion  King,  among  many 
other  blockbusters,  all  get  the  Gondry 
treatment  here. 

"Some  of  the  films  1  chose  were  ones 
I  really  like,  Robocop  or  Ghostbusters, 
and  some  of  the  movies  were  inspired 
by  Dave  Chappelle.  He  said  'Oh  you 
should  do  Driving  Miss  Daisy  because 
it's  so  racist,  and  you  should  do  Rush 
Hour  2  because  it  will  be  hilarious.'" 

Interestingly  enough,  the  selection 
ultimately  hinged  on  Gondry  ability 
to  secure  the  rights  to  reproduce  each 
film,  which  is  specifically  what  the 
characters  in  Be  Kind  Rewind  do  not 
do.  In  fact,  Gondry  tells  me  that  he  was 
unable  to  attain  the  rights  to  include 
a  remake  of  Back  to  the  Future,  which 
was  in  the  original  script,  but  had  to  be 
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cut  due  to  its  upcoming  remount  as  a 
Broadway  musical. 

This  is  unfortunate  for  two  rea- 
sons: seeing  Jack  Black  play  Marty 
McFly  would  have  been  amazing, 
and  secondly,  Gondry  would  have 
been  able  to  dabble  with  his  pet  in- 
terest: time  travel. 

"Yesterday  I  was  at  MIT  talking  to  a 
physicist  about  time  travel,"  he  says 
enthusiastically,  "and  he  said  you 
could  travel  into  the  future  if  you  put 
your  vessel  in  orbit  around  a  black 
hole — obviously  you  don't  want  to  go 
too  close  because  if  you  go  across  the 
event  horizon  you  will  be  screwed — 
but  there  is  a  place  that  you  will  be  go- 
ing so  fast  that  if  you  stay  in  orbit,  and 
then  return  to  earth,  you  will  be  thou- 
sands of  years  in  the  future." 

Gondry  then  reveals  that  he  is  work- 
ing on  a  new  time-travel  themed  story. 
"It's  about  two  kids  at  MIT  who  make 
this  discovery  of  this  water  that  when 
you  drink  it  you  can  hear  music.  They 
are  enemies  with  this  guy  who  works 
in  quantums  and  he  has  this  project 
on  time  travel,  and  he  denounces  what 
they  are  doing.  So  they  go  one  night  to 


Arty  French  director  Michel  Gondry's  new  film  Be  Kind  Rewind,  carries  a  cute  political 
message,  and  centres  around  a  video  store  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Despite  not  being 
able  to  vote  in  the  U.S.  primaries,  Gondry,  who  lives  In  New  York  City,  does  have  a 
Democratic  favourite,  "It  would  be  nice  to  see  Obama  win." 


sabotage  his  lab  but  they  get  sucked 
into  the  future." 

Looking  into  his  own  future,  Gon- 
dry says  he  has  plans  to  debut  a 
short  film  he  just  shot  in  Tokyo,  and 
then  shoot  music  videos  for  both 
Mos  Def  and  Bjork  (who  he's  worked 
with  many  times  before).  I  ask  him  if 
there's  anyone  he  hasn't  made  a  mu- 
sic video  for,  who  he  really  wants  to 
work  with.  "Yes,  Serge  Gainsbourg, 
but  he's  dead,  or  Michael  Jackson,  but 
he's  out  of  his  mind." 

I  press  him  for  a  more  realistic 
answer. 

"I  want  to  make  a  video  for  Peaches," 
he  says,  "she's  from  Toronto,  and  I  had 


an  idea  where  a  guy  with  a  suitcase 
comes  out  of  a  suitcase  with  another 
suitcase  and  then  somebody  comes 
out  of  that  suitcase  with  another  suit- 
case, and  another  suitcase,  you  know, 
forever." 

This  infinite  digression  is  something 
Gondry  loves  to  feature  in  his  work, 
even  in  Be  Kind.  For  this  movie  about 
low-budget  movie  remakes,  he's  shot  a 
low-budget  remake  of  the  trailer  where 
he  plays  every  part. 

Since  Be  Kind  Rewind  fetishizes  the 
now-archaic  VHS  tape,  I  ask  him  if  he 
still  owns  a  VHS  player. 

With  a  laugh  he  replies,  "Yeah,  but 
I'm  too  lazy  to  use  it." 
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Porn  is  no  longer  something  hidden  away  at  the  back  of  our  closets 
age,  it's  become  a  genuine  cultural  force,  influencing  everything  from 
to  television,  to  university  curriculums.  ALEX  MOLOTKOW  asks,  are  we  finally  openly 
embracing  our  sexuality,  or  is  society  just  addicted  to  sex? 


\att  P.  is  a  self-admitted  porn  addict — a  "connois- 
seur," in  fact.  His  closet  is  packed  with  over  50 
two-hour  "mixtapes,"  video  collections  of  his  fa- 
vourite scenes  taped  from  DVD.  He  watches  porn 
five  to  seven  days  a  week,  and,  at  the  height  of  his  addiction,  he  spent 
days  at  a  time  hopping  from  one  adult  video  store  to  the  next  in  pursuit 
of  the  next  illicit  gem.  His  preferences  are  typical:  "1  guess  the  best  way 
to  sum  it  up  would  be  'barely  legal.'" 

Matt  is  also  my  boyfriend.  I'm  not  thrilled  by  the  idea  of  him  jerking 
off  to  women  made  to  look  younger  than  I  am,  but  the  cheerleader  porn 
stowed  under  the  mattress  is  the  only  indication  of  his  being  anything 
less  than  a  respectful,  well-adjusted,  stand-up  guy.  1  also  have  his  best 
interests  in  mind.  1  recognize  the  good  porn  has  done  for  Matt,  a  virgin 
well  into  his  20s:  "1  used  to  be  very  bitter  towards  women,  and  part  of 
getting  over  that  was  jacking  off  to  porn,"  he  says. 

According  to  Bill,  the  webmaster  at  pornaddictioninfo.com.  Matt  is 
certainly  not  alone;  porn  addiction  is  rising  "exponentially."  Further- 
more, his  (and  my)  situation  could  be  much  worse:  "So-called  'soft  porn' 
[stops]  being  enough,"  Bill  says  of  addiction.  "The  addict  doesn't  get  the 
thrill  he/she  needs,  so  they  move  on  to  'harder'  stuff.  That  progresses 
to  'kinkier'  fetishes,  and  then  deeper  into  those  fetishes. .  .There  is  also  a 
tendency  for  the  addict  to  lose  sexual  interest  in  their  partner." 

Clearly,  whether  or  not  porn  has  good  or  bad  effects  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  consumer  as  with  the  images  consumed.  Although  there  are 
plenty  of  websites  decrying  the  dangers  of  pornography,  many  of  them 
are  owned  by  right-wing  Christian  organizations  who  object  to  porn  on 
moral  grounds,  and  aren't  so  interested  in  individuals"  struggles  with 


addiction.  Bill  started  his  site  for  personal  rea- 
sons: he  is  a  recovering  porn  addict.  "It  started 
with  the  discovery  of  some  porn  magazines  at  a 
buddy's  house  when  1  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  maybe  even  six.  I  don't  remember  ever  not 
wanting  to  get  more  porn  since  then,"  he  says. 
"But  it  didn't  get  out  of  control  until  the  Internet 
came  along,  and  I  moved  from  a  UNIX  provider 
to  'PPP'  in  the  mid-'90s." 

The  porn  industry  makes  $12  billion  a  year, 
and  much  of  that  cash  stems  from  the  Internet. 
U.S.  video  sales  and  rentals  decreased  by  15.4 

per  cent  in  2006,  while  Internet  profits  increased  by  13.6  per  cent.  A 
thousand  new  porn  sites  pop  up  on  a  daily  basis.  The  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley in  California,  widely  considered  the  industry's  capital,  now  competes 
against  any  would-be  pornogarpher  with  a  domain  name  and  a  dream.  In 
an  article  about  the  fetish  site  kink.com.  New  York  Times  Magazine's  Jon 
Mooallem  pointed  out  that  Internet  porn  industry  types  are  often  "seri- 
ous-minded, tech-oriented  entrepreneurs  working  outside  the  influence 
of  the  porn  establishment."  As  they  provide  for  the  markets  overlooked 
by  big-business,  big-name  porn  stars  migrate  towards  the  mainstream. 

And  the  mainstream  is  certainly  where  porn  is  headed.  Seymour 
Butts's  TV  series  Family  Business  familiarized  viewers  to  adult  perform- 
ers on  a  first-name  basis,  and  Ron  Jeremy  has  done  so  many  clothed 
media  spots  by  now  that  the  world  has  nearly  forgotten  his  cock  size. 

Whatever  your  opinion  on  the  merits  of  porn,  multi-billion  dollar  in- 
dustries tend  not  to  dry  up  overnight.  If  porn's  increasing  visibility  has 


M/7/r  magazine,  made  by 
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students,  is  one  sign  that 
since  pornography  has  gone 
mainstream,  it  can  be  as  much 
about  sexual  expression  as 
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one  indisputable  advantage,  it's  the  availability  for  critical  discussion.  "Porn 
obviously  has  significant  cultural  impact,  and  its  profusion  in  the  culture 
indicates  that  it's  not  confined  to  the  proverbial  dirty  old  men  in  raincoats," 
says  Kay  Armatage,  a  professor  at  U  of  T  cross-appointed  to  Cinema  and 
Women's  Studies.  Armatage,  along  with  a  number  of  professors  across  North 
America  including  Kassia  Wosick-Correa  (UC  Irvine),  Constance  Penley  (UC 
Santa  Barbara),  and  Laura  Kipnis  (Northwestern),  is  willing  to  screen  sexu- 
ally explicit  (though  not  necessarily  mainstream  pornographic)  films  dur- 
ing her  courses.  As  she  points  out,  sexual  content  is  neither  something  new, 
nor  something  to  be  ashamed  of:  "In  Western  culture  there  are  many  classic 
texts  that  explore  sexuality:  notably,  The  Story  of  O  (Pauline  Reage,  1981), 
the  many  books  by  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  as  well  as  other  'popular'  books, 
e.g.,  Peyton  Place  (Grace  Metalious,  1957),  which  everyone  read.  1  found  it 
in  my  mom's  bedside  table." 

In  terms  of  the  damage  porn  causes,  the  debate  seems  irresolvable.  In 
1970,  President  Nixon's  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  found 
no  connection  between  pornography  use  and  violence.  Sixteen  years  later, 
under  Regan,  the  Attorney  General's  Commission  on  Pornography  (the 
Meese  Commission)  found  the  opposite.  A  study  by  Anthony  D'Amato,  the 
Leighton  Professor  of  Law  at  Northwestern,  claims  that  rape  rates  have  de- 
clined 85  per  cent  over  the  past  25  years  due  to  pornography  consumption. 
The  Traditional  Values  Coalition  reports  that  rape  rates  have  increased  by 
500  per  cent  since  1960,  for  the  same  reason.  Whatever  side  you  take,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  both  real  and  fabricated  to  give  credence  to  your  ar- 
gument. It  seems  reasonable  to  state  that  porn  is  neutral;  one  fantasy  is  as 
good  as  the  next,  as  long  as  it  stays  put. 

It's  when  porn  gets  attached  to  something  extraneous,  however — com- 
pulsive behaviour,  the  wanton  pursuit  of  profit — that  things  can  get  twisted. 
"Pornography,  like  many  other  consumables,  is  a  market-driven  commod- 
ity," says  Judith  Taylor,  a  professor  in  Sociology  at  U  of  T  who  teaches  Femi- 
nist Studies  in  Sexuality.  "If  you  really  want  to  learn  about  pornography,  you 
should  contact  someone  from  the  Rotman  School." 

Bill  noted  that  a  typical  sign  of  addiction  is  the  "escalation  factor."  And 
if  popular  tastes  demand  more  extreme  visuals,  the  industry  will  provide 
them.  "It  seems  each  HFV  outbreak  in  the  industry  correlates  to  a  nihilistic 
new  frontier  in  porn  performance,"  Dennis  Romero  wrote  in  an  article  for 
Los  Angeles  CityBeat,  noting  that  a  1998  outbreak  coincided  with  the 
emergence  of  "D.P.  [double  penetration]." 

In  2004,  an  outbreak  in  the  porn  industry  resulting  in  four 
infections,  a  quarantine  list  of  over  50  performers,  and  the 
temporary  stalling  of  30  studios  was  caused  by  two  factors 
symptomatic  of  porn's  rapid  expansion:  "D.A."  (double  anal), 
and  outsourcing.  Lara  Roxx,  then  21  years  old,  had  started 
her  porn  career  in  Montreal  only  months  before  contracting 
the  virus  filming  Split  That  Booty  2.  Her  manager  had  told 
her  that  if  she  insisted  on  using  condoms,  she  wouldn't  find 
work.  On  set  she  was  told  that  if  she  didn't  agree  to  D.A., 
she  wouldn't  be  used  in  the  picture.  Darren  James,  the  "pa- 
tient zero"  in  this  case,  caught  the  virus  in  Brazil,  where 
infection  rates  are  higher  and  tests  are  less  affordable. 
Brazilian  industry  relies  on  condoms,  but  performers  can 
make  more  money  in  American  productions  if  they  film 
bareback.)  Like  any  industry,  porn  has  a  bottom  line,  and 
to  make  the  most  money  sometimes  performers  have 
to  engage  in  risky  behaviour. 

And  then,  of  course,  there's  the  misogyny.  "Femi- 
nists have  been  so  concerned  with  keeping  the 
state  from  censoring  [pornography]  that  we've 
abandoned  the  discussion  of  what  it  produces  for 
individuals  and  for  society,"  Taylor  says.  Few  are 
willing  to  accept  the  simplistic  Andrea  Dworkin/ 
Catharine  MacKinnon  conclusion  that  pornography 
is  violence  against  women,  but  watching  an  "18-year- 
old"  get  slathered  in  ejaculate  can  really  make  a  girl 
question  her  own  emancipation.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  only  option.  According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
"mature  woman"  genre  is  in  high  demand,  and  its  con- 
sumers are  often  men  in  their  20s  who  are  tired  of  chirp 
ing  innocents.  Taylor  remains  sceptical:  "If  you  look  at 
the  [ads  for  escorts  in  the]  back  pages  of  NOW  Magazine, 
you  will  see  that  the  sex  industry  has  been  anticipating  the 
diverse  sexual  tastes  of  men  for  a  long  time.  So,  1  don't  think 
a  demand  for  older  women  is  something  new,  or  that  meeting 
diverse  sexual  needs  has  corresponded  to  greater  equality  or 
a  more  expansive  popular  portrayal  of  desirability." 

Though  porn  might  most  often  be  intended  for  men,  however, 
it  doesn't  mean  that  women  don't  enjoy  it.  Sex  addiction  author- 
ity Patrick  Games  estimates  that  around  40  per  cent  of  porn  ad- 
dicts are  female.  "We  don't  have  any  on  our  site  and  1  personally 
suspect  that  the  issue  is  shame,"  Bill  says.  "Shame  is  huge 
with  this  thing,  as  you  can  well  imagine."  The  assumption 
is  often  that  men  are  the  only  ones  with  politically  incor- 
rect desires,  which  for  women  doesn't  make  reconciling 
politics  with  our  sexual  tastes  any  easier. 

Unfortunately,  mainstream  conceptions  of  female  sex- 
uality often  include  soft  lighting  and  erotic  massage.  A 
Google  search  for  "porn  for  women"  yielded  predictably 
dull  results:  one  porn  blog  included  headings  like  "nipple 
sucking"  and  "statuesque  naked  man."  Another  was  a  joke 


site  featuring  pictures  of  men  vacuuming  and  putting  down  the  toilet 
seat.  How  does  an  industry  that  caters  to  every  fetish  imaginable  miss  a 
market  consisting  of  half  the  population?  Pornstars/pornographers  Nina 
Hartley  and,  particularly,  Annie  Sprinkle  have  addressed  this.  Sprinkle,  a 
Ph.D-holding  sexologist,  has  performed  in  features  ranging  from  erotica 
to  "transsexual  docu-porn"  to  "classic  XXX."  "I  think  Annie  Sprinkle  is 
fantastic,  an  icon  whose  website  asks  viewers  to  really  think  about  sexu- 
al desire  and  practice,"  Taylor  says.  And  there  have  been  grassroots  so- 
lutions: the  Brooklyn-based,  female-run  Sweet  Action  magazine  features 
cute,  naked,  and  erect  young  Williamsburg  types. 

"Women  directors  especially  have  been  pushing  the  boundaries  of  rep- 
resentation," Armatage  says.  "Breillat,  Monika  Trent,  Bette  Gordon,  Lizzie 
Borden — taking  up  new  expressions  of  women's  sexuality  in  contrast 
to  'vanilla  feminism.'"  Women  have  also  left  distinctive  marks  on  porn 
proper  Boink  magazine — "College  Sex  by  the  People  Having  It" — was  co- 
founded  by  Alecia  Oleyourryk,  a  then-senior  at  Boston  University.  Fans  of 
"barely  legal"  would  love  Boink's  content,  of  course,  but  it's  not  for  them. 
Lauren  White,  a.k.a  Raymi  the  Minx,  has  received  awards  for  her  blog, 
raymitheminx.com.  While  the  nude  photos  White  originally  post  prob- 
ably boosted  her  readership,  she's  the  blog's  selling  point.  "1  was  an 
online  'model'  for  10  months... 1  had  a  curtained-off  little  room  with 
a  bed  and  computer  and  remote  webcam,"  she  writes  over  e-mail. 
"My  job  was  to  entice  [viewers]  to  take  me  private,  which  is  buying 
minutes  to  have  me  to  themselves. .  .We  would  phonesex  and  they 
could  watch  me  do  my  thing.  My  skin  is  crawling  as  1  type  this 
right  now."  Jerking  off  to  her  blog  is  free,  but  anyone  who  does 
so  has  to  contend  with  an  entire  person  rather  than  a  gyrating 
webcam  image. 

Human  beings  will  use  any  medium  at  their  disposal  to  convey 
sexual  messages.  Pornography,  defined  in  the  most  general  terms,  is 
a  simple  inevitability.  It  conforms  to  the  ideas  and  carries  the  moral  im- 
print of  whoever  happens  to  control  it,  and  affects  the  viewer  accord- 
ing to  his/her  ability  to  think  critically  through  the  images  presented. 
Porn's  expansion  through  the  Internet  and  increasing  visibility  in  popu- 
lar culture  is  neither  a  good  thing  nor  a  bad  thing  overall.  For  every 
addiction  there  is  a  catharsis.  What  is  good  is  porn's  emergence  as  a 
topic  of  open  discussion  rather  than  a  mere  bone  of  contention. 
The  more  transparent  the  industry  gets,  the  more  we  can 
critique  it  constructively,  and  the  more  we  can  explore 
alternative  options. 
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NOW  ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS  TO  THE 

STUDENT  CAMPUS 
MINISTRY  TEAM 

IN  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  NEWMAN  CENTRE 


SUMMER  2008    FALL-WINTER '08/'09 

(JUNE  -  AUGUST)    (SEPTEMBER  -  APRIL) 

Application  Deadline:  March  31  Application  Deadline:  May  15 


LIVE  OUT  YOUR  FAITH  IN  COMMUNITY  SERVING  OTHERS 

As  a  part  of  the  Student  Campus  Ministry  Team  you  will  engage  in 
outreach,  liturgy  and  community  life  while  witnessing  to  your  Catholic 
faith  as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  We  have  an  outstanding 
location  opposite  Robarts  Library.  Private  room  and  shared  or  private  bath, 
food  and  uliiities  are  provided  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

To  apoiv.  eniaii  a  short  biograpfiical  summary,  including  information  on  your 
•=v.  family  life,  experience  living  in  community  or  working  in 
:Hcable),  along  with  a  statement  of  why  you  would  like  to 
ous  Minister  to  Fr.  Patrick  O'Dea  at  frpatodea@vahoo.com. 
interviews  will  follow. 


)re  information  atwww.newmantoronto.com 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 


&  ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS  CHURCH 


)  sr.  GEORGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ON  M5S  2ES 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  STUDENT  CENTRE  &  EMAIL  coordinator@newmantoronfo.cow 
PARISH  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO     TEL:  416-979-2468  FAX:  41  &-596-6920 


I  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  Just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Humber  postgraduate 
programs  will  help  you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


Finishing  a  degree? 
Considering  teaching? 

Think  about  the 

Bachelor  Of  Education 

program  at  UBC 


Earn  a  second  degree  in  12  months 
Earn  a  professional  teaching  certificate 

Elementary  options  - 12  month  or  2  year 
12  month  Middle  Years  option  (English,  Science,  Social  Studies,  PE) 

12  month  Secondary  option  with  27  teaching  areas 
(Especially  seeking:  French,  Math,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Theatre,  Home 
Economics,  Spanish,  Japanese,  Chinese) 

Academic  self-assessment  worksheets  provided  at 
www.teach.educ.ubc.ca 
Application  deadline:  March  14, 2008 

UBC  Faculty  of  Education 


9  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
<s  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
V  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

«  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

«  Ttiousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

mmimmm 

www.oxfordseminars.com 


VOLLEY 

AND 

THUNDER 

COME  SEE  THE  FIRST- 
PLACE  WOMEN'S 
VOLLEYBALL  TEAM  (17-2) 
TAKE  ON  NUMBER  FOUR 
QUEEN'S  (7-12)  IN  THE 
OUA  QUARTER-FINALS 

FRIDAY  FEBRUARY  15 
7:00  RM. 

at  the  Athletic  Centre 


LOOKING  FOR  PART-TIME  TUTORS 

We  are  hiring  tutors  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects (English,  Math,  Sciences).  Pay 
starting  at  $20/hr.  Send  resumes  to 
jobs@tutorsintoronto.ca. 

SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-hockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc.  camp@mishmar.com 

CHURCH  IS  RECRUITING.  LOW  PAY. 
GREAT  FUTURE. 

IMPROVE  WHILE  YOU  HAVE  A  JOB. 
Apply  in  person  at  Church  of  Scientology 
of  Toronto,  696  Yonge  St.  (416)  925-2145. 
Ask  for  Department  One,  Personnel." 


ACCOMIVIODATiONS 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.myhood.ca 


FOR  sale! 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 

*THE  ONLY  BOOK  ON  THE 
MIND  AND  SPIRIT* 

Written  in  modern  times  which  has  been 
read  by  every  major  race  on  earth.  Buy 
and  read  Dianetics:  The  Modern  Science 
of  Mental  Health  by  L.  Ron  Hubbard. 
$22.00.  Start  the  adventure  -  of  you.  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary's,  Toronto  ON  M4Y 
2A7.  (416)  925-2145  www.dianetics.org 


STUDENT  RUN  FRANCHISES 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  run  your  own 
business  this  summer  Opportunities  still 
available. 

Visit  www.studentlawnscapers.com  and 
apply  today! 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  CHM 
139,  247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


Advertise  in 


VARSITY 


ads@thevarsity.ca 
416-946-7604 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least 
four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


<J|'  HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


For  more  Information, 

call  416.675.6622  ext.  3439 

or  visit  us  at  business. humber.ca 


thevarsity.science@gmail.com 


VARS 


SCIENCE 


An  investigation  of  the  nature  of  love  by  GEORGE  TCHKHARTICHVILI 


At  one  moment  in  your  life,  love 
may  overcome  every  aspect. 
You  will  not  notice  it  at  first,  but 
with  time  you'll  understand.  When 
you're  nervous  on  the  phone,  excited 
to  talk  with  the  one  you  love.  When 
every  kiss  feels  brand  new.  When 
every  touch  feels  like  the  greatest 
adrenaline  rush.  When  three  hours 
pass  in  a  minute.  When  this  happens 
over  and  over  again,  you  will  know 
you  are  in  love.  Are  you? 

What  is  it  about  love  that  has  fasci- 
nated ingenious  minds  for  centuries? 
How  can  something  so  culturally 
widespread  have  remained  a  mys- 
tery throughout  generations?  There 
is  no  one  definition  that  encapsulates 
the  concept  of  love,  and  there  never 
will  be. 

The  biological  mechanism  be- 
hind the  mystery  was  thought  to  be 
understood,  but  this  has  changed 
in  the  last  century.  So  what's  going 
in  our  brains? 

Love  uses  several  neural  reward 
pathways.  The  most  prominent  is 
referred  to  as  the  mesolimbic  path- 
way, extending  from  our  midbrain 
to  the  limbic  system  using  the  neu- 
rotransmitter dopamine.  Dopamine 
is  a  neuromodulator  that  can  diffuse 
large  areas  of  the  nervous  system, 
affecting  a  multitude  of  neurons.  Re- 
warding activities,  like  love,  boost  a 
stimulating  cascade  of  biochemical 
reactions  leading  to  the  physical  per- 
ception of  pleasure,  but  perception 
of  this  pleasure  can  also  come  from 
artificial  stimulants  like  drugs,  which 
use  the  same  pathway.  In  fact,  stud- 
ies have  shown  male  rats  choosing  to 
self  administer  intracranial  stimula- 
tion rather  than  indulge  in  sex  with  a 
sexually  receptive  female.  Yet  there 
is  a  major  difference  between  the 
different  types  of  stimuli.  Natural 
stimulants  are  held  in  check  by  aver- 
sive  centres,  meaning  that  the  desire 
decreases  for  a  time  following  the 
pleasurable  activity.  This  is  why  what 
some  refer  to  as  "time  lag"  periods 
can  interrupt  sex.  Meanwhile,  drugs 
promote  a  vicious  positive  feedback 
referred  to  as  motivational  toxicity, 
an  effect  some  would  undoubtedly 
prefer  at  the  expense  of  health.  From 
this  perspective,  "addiction  to  love" 
takes  on  an  entirely  new  meaning. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  love: 
your  feelings  towards  your  mother 
differ  from  the  love  towards  your 
partner  Misunderstood  on  a  biologi- 
cal level,  both  seem  to  instill  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  safety,  and  reduce 
anxiety.  This  not  only  helps  us  lead 
healthier  lives,  but  gives  us  a  reason 
to  be.  If  you  are  depressed,  odds  are 
that  a  lack  of  love — a  lack  of  purpose- 
fulness,  of  being  needed — may  play  a 
major  role. 

The  act  of  sex  by  no  means  implies 
a  loving  relationship,  nor  does  a  lov- 
ing relationship  imply  the  abundance 
of  sex.  Yet  as  most  will  attest,  the 
ideal  sexual  partner  is  undoubtedly 
one  for  whom  you  do  indeed  have 
strong  feelings  of  attachment.  A  point 
of  note:  women  evaluate  men  differ- 
ently across  menstrual  cycles.  So 
how  does  that  age-old  adage  go?  "If 
at  first  you  don't  succeed. . ." 

Some  believe  that  stress  may  actu- 
ally be  beneficial  to  the  forming  of 
social  bonds,  perhaps  because  it  ef- 
fectively puts  individuals  into  a  state 
where  they  can  better  emotionally 
relate.  Romantic  Hollywood  movies 


seem  to  cash  in  on  this  theme.  The 
guy  usually  won't  get  the  girl  until  the 
passing  of  a  series  of  never-ending  di- 
lemmas faced  by  both. 

Nothing  should  be  taken  to  excess, 
as  chronic  stress  seems  to  compro- 
mise health,  leading  to  a  breakdown  of 
social  relationships,  which  may  in  turn 
result  in  depression.  The  best  option 
is  prevention.  Taking  your  friend  for  a 
night  out  on  ihe  town  might  be  one  of 
the  betteroptlons  after  a  tough  break- 
up. Putting  their  life  into  perspective 
and  reminding  them  how  many  other 
things  .they've  got  going  for  therm  may 
go  a  long  way  in  regaining  full  form. 

So  why  love  at  all,  you  may  ask?  Why 
expose  yourself  to  being  hurt?  The  an- 
swer lies  within  the  existence  of  love 
itself.  Simply  put,  the  benefits  exceed 
the  cost.  Love  pr;oniotes  social  attach- 
ment, gatherirjg,  copulation,  aqd  repro- 
duction. Love  Is  even  more  iniportant 
than  self-esteem  and  self-actualiza- 
tion,  according  to  Maslow's  hierarchy 
of  needs.  Love  helps  us  reduce  anxiety 
and  stress,  indirectly  boosting  our 
immune  systenls  and  sexual  perfor- 
mance. Both  have  a  direct  benefiffer 
the  continuation. pf  opr  species — the 
single  most  important  priority  in  the 
animal  world. 


Sweaty  metal 
and  rose  petals 


Doing  the  robot:  JENNIFER  LAM  and  KIM  PHAM 

investigate  the  future  of  love 


M: 


arriage  to  robots  may  be 
legalised  by  2050.  Artifi- 
cial intelligence  researcher 
David  Levy,  author  of  Love  and  Sex 
with  Robots,  thinks  tjiis  is  unavoid- 
able. He  predicts  people  will  be  able 
to  form  romantic  relationships  with 
robots  and  consummate  that  affec- 
tion. The  book  proniises  that  the 
human-robot  relationships  of  the 
future  will  improve  upon  most  sex 
between  humans  today. 

Currently,  robots  are  mostly  made 
for  factory  work,  but,  Says  Canadian 
science-fiction  writer  Robert  J.  Saw- 
yer, "We  are  at  the  tipping  point 
where  in  just  two  years  they're  go- 
ing to  start  being  in  our  homes  do- 
ing domestic  work  and  in  our  of- 
fices." Producing  robots  in  the  form 
of  toys  (such  as  Sony's  Aibo  and 
Robo-Sapien),  artificial  workplace 
maif  couriers;  and  household  clean- 
ers are  commonplace.  As  this  trend 


mm  TO  Be  loued  just 
IKE  eueRyone  etse. 


WHY?  WHY  WAS  I  PROGRAMMED  TO  FEEL  PAIN? 


continues,  robotic  design  becomes 
anthropomorphic,  including  men- 
tal capabilities  like  personality. 
Sex  dolls  are  currently  in  demand, 
with  artificial  heartbeats  to  mimic 
orgasms,  pelvic  thrusting  motors, 
and  voice  response.  Robots  are 
now  being  made  with  skin  sensi- 
tive to  temperature,  pain,  and  pres- 
sure. There's  a  shift  in  the  way  we 
see  and  treat  robots  today,  eventu- 
ally reaching  the  point  where  we 
can  fall  in  love  with  them. 

But  will  it  be  easy?  That  some 
humans  who  interact  with  a  "com- 
puter therapist"  report  a  strange 
attraction  to  the  software  pro- 
gram called  ELIZA  indicates  the 
possibilities.  Scientific  research 
has  found  a  number  of  factors 
for  why  we  fall  in  love,  such  as 
reciprocal  liking,  physical  attrac- 
tion, and  similarities  in  personal- 
ity and  interests.  Levy  believes 
these  are  all  programmable.  It 
may  seem  unlikely  now,  but  com- 
puting power  doubles  roughly 
every  18  months.  "Smart  robots 
are  only  so  sophisticated  today," 
says  Sawyer,  "but  before  the  end 
of  this  coming  decade  we're  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  autonomous, 
self  aware,  conscious  entities 
that  aren't  human  beings." 

Moving  forward,  the  idea  of 
performing  sexual  acts  with  ro- 
bots will  definitely  be  criticized 
at  first.  But  these  roadblocks  will 
merely  hamper  the  inevitability 
of  mainstream  robophilia,  not  de- 
stroy its  eventual  acceptance.  An 
excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  says  Levy  makes  his 
case  by  noting  the  past  condem- 
nation of  acts  like  oral  sex,  mas- 
turbation, and  homosexuality 
that  today  are  "widely  regarded 
as  thoroughly  normal,  leading  to 
fulfilling  sex  lives." 

Before  you  join  the  robot  sex 
crusade,  let's  evaluate  the  pos- 
sible impacts  it  may  have  on 
our  society.  Advanced  robotic 
sex  toys  would  devastate  the 
sex  trade  industry.  STDs,  em- 
barrassment, risk  of  damaging 
one's  reputation,  and  various 
other  inconveniences  associated 
with  prostitution  would  all  be 
eliminated.  If  it  feels  like  the  real 
thing.with  none  of  the  so-called 
"side  effects,"  why  would  anyone 
choose  prostitution? 

A  robot  spouse  may  be  the  only 
answer  for  those  without  the 
resources  to  invest  in  a  proper 
relationship.  Going  through  the 
proper  courtship  of  wooing  the 
opposite  sex  can  be  challenging. 
Sex  aside,  as  robots  become  more 
advanced,  they  will  eventually 
have  human-like  personalities. 
When  that  happens,  how  will  our 
society  adapt  to  accommodate 
robotic  marriage?  Will  there  be 
tax-breaks,  infidelities,  polygamy, 
divorces,  and  alimonies? 

These  questions  may  be  laugh- 
able, but  Sawyer  insists  "it's  go- 
ing to  happen,  it's  inevitable — al- 
ready it's  in  Japan." 
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True  love  needs  no  algorithms 

Finding  the  right  mate  is  complicated. 
Dating  websites  such  as  eharmony.com 
or  chemistry.com  are  leaving  it  to  the 
professionals.  Neither  site  allows  sub- 
scribers to  pick  the  people  they  are  in- 
terested in.  Instead,  they  use  algorithms 
developed  by  anthropologists  and 
psychologists  at  private  universities  to 
make  potential  matches.  Both  of  the 
sites'  algorithms  work  by  bringing  peo- 
ple together  who  have  similar  scores  on 
lengthy  questionnaires.  However,  the 
science  of  these  websites  has  recently 
come  under  scrutiny,  as  they  refuse  to 
submit  the  results  of  their  question- 
naires for  peer  review.  In  addition  to 
validating  their  methods,  psychologists 
would  like  to  see  the  data  generated  by 
these  websites  for  another  reason:  they 
represent  huge  databases  of  informa- 
tion about  people's  relationship  styles. 
Eharmony  alone  claims  that  over  19 
million  people  have  filled  out  their 
questionnaires.  It  is  doubtful  that  these 
companies  will  ever  release  their  data, 
and  consumers  will  have  to  continue  to 
rely  on  the  companies'  claims  of  effec- 
tiveness. According  to  Eharmony,  their 
website  accounted  for  two  per  cent  of  all 
weddings  last  year  in  the  United  States, 
or  about  120  weddings  a  day. 
Source:  New  York  Times 
—CHRIS  SMITH 

Sour  flowers  last  longer 

Want  to  make  your  'Valentine's  Day  bou- 
quet of  flowers  last  longer?  Add  a  can  of 
citrus-flavoured  soda  and  a  few  drops 
of  bleach  to  your  vase  of  water.  As  cut 
flowers  are  no  longer  attached  to  their 
roots,  their  new  environment  has  to 
provide  the  food  they  require  to  keep 
them  from  wilting.  Citrus-flavoured 
soda  gives  the  flowers  sugar,  which 
they  use  as  a  source  of  carbohydrates. 
The  citric  acid  in  the  soda  makes  the 
water  more  acidic,  causing  it  to  travel 
faster  up  the  stem.  However,  in  addition 
to  promoting  freshness,  this  mixture 
also  promotes  bacterial  growth.  Adding 
a  tiny  amount  of  bleach  to  the  water  is 
safe  for  the  flowers  and  keeps  bacteria 
at  bay.  As  for  which  soda  to  choose? 
"The  7-Up  formula  works  really  well," 
says  Susan  Han,  a  professor  of  plant, 
soil,  and  insect  science  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-Amherst.  She  sug- 
gests a  ratio  of  three  cans  of  water  for 
every  one  can  of  soda. 
Source:  Scientific  American 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 


Kiss  me,  I  tilt  to  the  right! 

According  to  researchers  from  Stran- 
millis  University  College  in  Northern 
Ireland,  if  you  tilt  to  the  right  when  you 
kiss,  you're  not  alone.  To  investigate 
the  relationship  between  which  hand 
a  person  uses  most  often,  and  which 
way  they  tilt  when  kissing,  tliey  devised 
a  two-part  experiment.  First,  scientists 
observed  125  kissing  couples  greeting 
each  other  in  public  places.  To  rule  out 
factors  such  as  emotion,  the  research- 
ers did  a  second  experiment  in  which 
240  volunteer  students  from  Stranmil- 
lis  University  kissed  a  doll  on  the  lips 
or  face.  They  found  that  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  couples  and  76  per  cent 
of  doll-kissing  volunteers  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right  to  kiss,  regardless  of 
dominant  hand  use.  "We  don't  stop  to 
think  about  how  we  kiss:  will  1  kiss  on 
the  lips  or  on  the  cheek?  or,  will  I  turn 
my  head  to  the  right  or  the  left?"  the 
researchers  write.  "The  results  of  the 
study  showed  a  clear  predominance 
for  people  to  turn  their  heads  to  the 
right  when  kissing,  whether  kissing  an- 
other person  or  kissing  a  doll's  face." 
Source:  Laterality 
—AY 
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Creativity  takes  centre  stage  during  this  inaugural 
Festival  celebrating  the  University's  resident  artistic  talent.  A  three-week  spotlight  is  thrown  on  activities 
at  all  three  campuses,  showcasing  a  vibrant  range  of  artistic  expressions  across  the  disciplines 
incfudi^ig  music,  theatre,  visual  arts,  dance,  film  and  multimedia  that  enliven  the  University 

throughout  the  year.  Visit  www.arts.utoronto.ca  to  find  out  more. 
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You  have  1 
urgent  message 
from  U  of  T 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

Adam 
Giambrone, 
here's  a  few 
tips 

SEE'TTC'-PAGE7 


MEETTHEUOFTTHUNDERSQUAD: 
Cheerleaders  they  ain't. 

SEE 'TEAM  SPIRIT' -PAGE  12 


a&e 


DEMY  GOD:  Will  Sloan  worships  the 
films  of  French  New  Waver  Jacques 
Demy. 

SEE 'JACQUES' -PAGE  9 


science 

MAKE  NO  BONES  ABOUT  IT:  Dr. 

Joseph  Schatzker  is  recognized  for 
his  contributions  to  medicine. 

SEE  PROFILE -PAGE  8 


talking  heads 

Was  reading  week  a 
waste  of  time? 


SEE  PAGE  4 


what's  up? 

WTF  FILMS:  TAXIOERMIA 
Cannes  pick  features  a  man  that 
shoots  fire  out  of  his  own  penis. 
Tuesday,  7:25  p.m.,  Innis  Room  222, 7 
Sussex.  Free. 

DANIEL  MACIVOR 

Canada's  coolest  actor  reads  from  a 
collection  of  works.  (Take  that,  Don 
McKellar!)  Wednesday,  6:30  p.m.  Hart 
House  Library,  7  Hart  House  Circle. 
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A  six-alarm  fire  razed  most  of  a  block  near  Queen  and  Bathurst  this  past  Wednesday.  Feb.  20.  The  inferno  started  at  arcund  5:30  a.m  and  burned  for  most  of  the  day,  shutting  down  much 
of  the  area  first  with  fire  and  then  ice  from  firehoses,  and  sending  up  a  tower  of  smoke  visible  from  across  town.  It  destroyed  historic  buildings  and  left  many  homeless.  No  residents  were 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  blaze  is  still  unknown. — ALEXANDRA  KAZIA 


Tim  Hortons'  Sid  Smith 
scheme  rolls  out  discontent 

ASSU  to  stage  'eat-in'  to  protest  student  space  snatcher 

Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Students  who  frequent  the  Sidney  Smith  cafeteria  already  know 
that  free  seats  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  the  crowding  may  be 
about  to  get  worse.  If  a  planned  expansion  of  Tim  Hortons  goes 
ahead,  the  room  will  lose  a  sizable  chunk  of  seating  space  and 
its  microwave  area.  The  expansion  has  been  proposed  by  U  of 
T's  food  service  contractor,  Aramark,  who  say  that  the  donut 
kiosk  is  too  small  to  work  effectively  and  has  to  either  grow  or 
go.  The  expanded  Tim  Hortons  would  bake  on-site  and  boast 
a  larger  menu. 

For  Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union  president  Ryan  Hayes, 
the  expansion  is  part  of  a  growing  trend  at  U  of  T  of  privatiz- 
ing student  space  and  handing  food  services  over  to  corporate 
chains. 

"This  bland  corporate  cafeteria  is  a  case-in-point  of  the  lack 
of  community  on  campus.  Tim  Hortons  is  not  the  answer,"  said 
Hayes. 

ASSU  is  planning  an  "eat-in"  for  Thursday  from  12  to  3  p.m. 
to  protest  the  expansion.  According  to  Hayes,  the  free  potluck 
aims  to  bring  healthy  food  and  a  sense  of  community  to  the 
food  court. 

Anne  MacDonald,  the  director  of  U  of  T's  Ancillary  Services 
department,  which  oversees  food  service  operations,  said  she 
believes  the  majority  of  U  of  T  students  would  support  the  ex- 
pansion. 

"If  the  students  really  don't  want  the  Tim  Hortons  in  [Sid- 
ney Smith]  then  we  won't  have  one,"  said  MacDonald.  "There 
are  thousands  of  students  who  use  that  outlet  every  day,"  she 
added. 

Responding  to  student  unions'  demand  for  more  student-run 
food  outlets,  MacDonald  said  that  student  operations  typically 
require  more  supervision  of  their  food  safety  and  employee 
treatment  practices. 

Michal  Hay,  UTSU's  VP  university  affairs,  disagreed. 

"My  understanding  [is  that]  the  student-run  operations  both 
treat  their  employees  better  and  pay  them  a  decent  wage,"  she 
said. 

"I  think  what's  most  egregious  about  the  Tim  Hortons  expan- 


NOT-SO-TINY  TIM:  This  donut  kiosk  is  slated  to  expand  into  seat- 
ing and  food  prep  area,  crowding  out  actual  customers. 

sion  is  that  they're  taking  over  lounge  space  and  the  microwave 
area  in  the  cafeteria,"  said  Dave  Scrivener  UTSU  VP  external. 

ASSU  has  launched  an  online  petition  that,  at  press  time,  had 
garnered  146  signatures.  As  well  as  stopping  the  Tim  Hortons 
expansion,  the  petition  asks  the  university  to  commit  to  pro- 
viding healthy,  diverse,  and  affordable  food  options,  including 
halal,  kosher  and  vegan  food,  and  to  paying  higher  wages  to 
food  workers. 

The  group  is  also  campaigning  to  restore  student  control 
over  the  cafeteria. 

"1  think  also  what  needs  to  be  remembered  is  that  less  than 
a  decade  ago  that  space  was  actually  a  student-run  pub ,"  Scriv- 
ener said. 

Until  August  2001,  the  cafeteria  was  known  as  "The  Hangar" 
and  was  operated  by  the  Students  Administrative  Council  (now 
UTSU).  The  university  took  control  after  SAC  had  its  liquor  li- 
cense suspended  by  the  province  in  a  debacle  involving  serv- 
ing alcohol  to  minors.  Is  bringing  back  The  Hangar  realistic? 

"Not  for  Sid  Smith,  no,"  said  MacDonald,  pointing  to  Ara- 
mark's  exclusive  contract  for  the  space. 

SEE  'EAT' -PC 4 


They 
built  it 
we  didn't 
come 

Bubble  bargain 
going  back  to 
ballot 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR  

The  Varsity  Centre  bubble  may  soon 
deflate.  U  of  T  will  put  a  plebiscite  to 
students  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
asking  whether  they  want  to  fund 
the  facility's  operations. 

The  UTSU  plebiscite  will  finally  re- 
solve the  debate  that  has  been  ongo- 
ing since  the  bubble  was  proposed 
about  a  decade  ago.  The  issue  flared 
up  last  year,  when  the  Council  on 
Student  Services  rejected  the  Var- 
sity Centre  budget  before  finally  de- 
ciding to  temporarily  adopt  it  until 
a  student  vote.  For  any  ancillary  fee 
to  be  implemented,  it  would  have  to 
first  be  approved  by  COSS. 

Voting  will  happen  between 
March  4  and  March  6. 

SEE 'BUBBLE' -PG  2 
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open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978,2452  www.harthouse.ca 


INVESTOR'S  FORUM 

Learn  all  about  investing. 
Feb.  25th  at  6:00pm  in  the  South  Dining  Room. 


HOCKEY  NIGHT 

Enjoy  the  game  on  the  big  screen! 
The  Leafs  vs.  the  Senators 
Feb.  25th  at  7:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 


HEALTHY  LIFESTYLE 
SEMINAR 

Join  us  for  an  exciting  lecture,  "How  Fast  Should  I 
go?"  Why  You  Need  to  Listen  to  Your  Breathing  and 
Be  Able  to  Talk  While  You  Are  EKercising". 
Presented  by  Dr.  Bob  Good,  Exercise  Physiologist 
Register  in  the  Membership  Services  Office 
by  5:00pm  on  Feb.  26th. 


HART  HOUSE  SKI  DAY 
BLUE  MOUNTAIN 

Come  join  us  for  a  day  on  the  slopes! 
$60  fee  includes  transportation  and  lift  ticket 
Bus  leaves  Hart  House  at  Jam  and  returns  at  6:30pm. 
Register  for  tickets  in  the  Membership  Services  Office. 
Skj  day  is  Thursday,  Feb.  28. 


ECO  FILMS: 
TOXIC  TRESPASS 

"ToxicTrespass".  An  intrepid  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  the  chemical  soup  all  too  common  in 
industrialized  countries.  Special  guest  and  producer 
Dorothy  Goldin  Rosenberg.  Feb.  26th  at  6:00pm  in 
the  Arbor  Room.  Free.  All  welcome. 


INTHEJUSTINAM. 
BARNICKE  GALLERY 

Signals  in  the  Dark:  Art  in  the  Shadow  of  War 

is  an  interdiscpiinary  project  exploring  contemporary 
art's  relationship  to  war  and  its  representations. 
Show  runs  until  Mar.  2nd. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
CHALLENGE 

Participate  in  this  competition  to  reduce  your  carbon 
footprint  both  individually  and  as  a  residence.  Prizes, 
in  each  category.The  v/inner  will  be  announced  in 
late  April.  Contaa  your  Residence  Advisor  for  details. 
March  3rd  to  3 1  si 


R  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utornto.ca 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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Smartiesforsmarties 

Giving  incentives  to  top  students  is 
nothing  new  for  universities.  But  across 
Canada,  schools  are  getting  more  cre- 
ative in  the  competition  to  attract  top 
student  applicants. 

Schools  are  increasingly  offering  in- 
centives and  perks  that,  unlike  tradition- 
al scholarships,  help  them  to  foster  rela- 
tionships with  prospective  students. 

At  Mount  Allison  in  New  Brunswick, 
students  receive  money  for  travel  ex- 
penses to  come  see  the  campus  and 
meet  professors. 

Here  in  Toronto,  York  University  hand- 
delivers  offers  of  admission  along  with 


■BUBBLE' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

"By  voting  Yes  on  the  plebiscite, 
students  will  have  guaranteed  75 
per  cent  of  the  facility  use,"  said  Ma- 
sha  Sidorova,  co-chair  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Athletics  and  Recreation.  "The 
popularity  of  this  facility  is  evident 
through  filled  stands  during  Varsity 
[Blues]  games,  increased  participa- 
tion during  recreation  times,  long 
waiting  lines  at  the  free  golf  driving 
range,  and  about  1,000  new  students 
participating  in  intramural  sports." 

"We  are  already  paying  for  the 
Varsity  Centre!"  countered  Arts  and 
Science  Students'  Union  president 
Ryan  Hayes,  who  is  organizing  the 
No  campaign.  Hayes  claims  that 
students  cover  costs  for  the  cen- 
tre through  steeply  rising  athletics 
fees. 


candy  and  York  merchandise  to  highly 
qualified  applicants. 

At  McMaster  and  Queen's,  students 
with  high  incoming  averages  are  guar- 
anteed a  private  room  in  residence. 
— LAURA  KUSISTO 

Kosovo  dash  by  campus 

Swathes  of  protestors  marched  down 
University  Avenue  to  the  U.S.  consul- 
ate Saturday,  in  opposition  to  Kosovo's 
move  to  separate  from  Serbia.  Wav- 
ing Serbian  and  Canadian  flags,  about 
2,000  protestors  urged  the  Harper  ad- 
ministration not  to  recognize  Kosovo's 
independence. 


A  proposal  to  fund  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  facility 
was  brought  to  the  students  in  2002, 
but  was  overwhelmingly  rejected. 
The  university  then  raised  $24  mil- 
lion and  built  the  centre  itself,  hop- 
ing students  would  agree  to  fund  it 
after  having  used  it.  COSS  rejected 
that  proposal,  preventing  it  from 
ever  going  to  a  vote. 

"While  it  is  an  excellent  facility," 
said  Michal  Hay,  UTSU  VP  univer- 
sity affairs  and  member  of  the  No 
Levy  campaign  committee,  "stu- 
dents made  it  clear  in  2002  that  this 
was  not  a  priority  and  that  they  did 
not  want  to  pay  any  more  than  they 
were  through  their  current  inciden- 
tal fees." 

COSS  will  approve  or  decline 
the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health  budget  based  on  the 


news@thevarsity.ca 


The  United  States  and  major  Euro- 
pean powers  have  recognized  Kosovo 
as  an  independent  state. 

"Kosovo  is  Serbia  as  in  Toronto  is 
Canadian,"  20-year-old  Amanda  Alaica 
told  the  Canadian  Press. 

Bojan  Ratkovic,  Brock  University 
student  and  rally  organizer,  said  that 
recognizing  Kosovo  could  encourage 
Quebec  separatists. 

RCMP  were  on  hand  due  to  fears  of 
a  repeat  of  a  1999  protest  where  a  Mo- 
lotov  cocktail  was  thrown  .Saturday's 
rally  was  conducted  peacefully. 

Similar  protests  will  be  held  in  Ottawa, 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  next  weekend. 
—HILARY  BARLOW 


plebiscite.  If  the  levy  fails,  operat- 
ing costs  will  have  to  be  covered 
through  other  sources  such  as 
renting  out  the  facility,  said  Sido- 
rova. 

Sidorova  was  confident  that  the 
students  will  sympathize  with  the 
Yes  campaign.  "We  are  not  trying 
to  change  peoples'  minds,"  she 
said.  "We  are  simply  giving  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  express 
their  desire  to  maintain  Varsity 
Centre  as  a  student-priority  facil- 
ity." 

While  plans  for  the  CHPS  are  a 
long  way  from  being  finalized,  a  May 
2007  preliminary  project  proposal 
presented  to  the  university's  Plan- 
ning and  Budget  Committee  stipu- 
lated that  students  would  pay  75 
per  cent  of  the  annual  $2.8  million 
operational  cost. 


Concerned  about  your  Grades? 

RE^^^JCf  ^^Vc  ^^in  H^Ai 

Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


Buddhism 
Explained 

Witt)  Ghan  Chee 

and  ^ 


12  noon  Fri  Feb  29 
Multi-Faitti  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave 

Bring  your  lunch, 
Dessert  provided! 


A  new  section  of  the  store 

has  sprouted 


featuring  products  to  help 
you  live  a  green  life: 

the  latest  ecology  titles,  sustainable  fibre  clothing, 
recycled  stationery  &  school  supplies. 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
generated  by  ecoLOGIC  will  be  donated  to 
U  of  T  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science. 

uiww.uoftboohstore.cofn 

214  College  St.,  (416)  640-7900 


Looking  for 

a  Listening 

Chaplains 
Available 

Mon  2-4,  Wed  4-6, 
Thurs2-6 

UofT 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave 
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Sony  Ericsson 


£AD  THIS 


Universities  hope  cell  phones  will  keep  students  safe  in  emergencies 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 

VARSITY  STAFF 


With  last  week's  shooting  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  fresh  in  the  public's 
memory,  Canadian  universities  and 
colleges  are  continuing  to  prepare 
mass-messaging  security  systems  as 
a  way  to  alert  students  in  the  event  of 
similar  emergencies  on  campus. 

Last  week,  U  of  T  signed  a  contract 
with  Aizan  Technologies,  a  Richmond 
Hill-based  company  that  provides  a 
mass  text-messaging  system.  At  a  cost 
of  $30,000  per  use,  Aizan  can  notify  an 
entire  university  of  a  suspected  threat 
or  emergency  through  its  phone,  email. 


and  text-messaging  capabilities. 

Erin  Lemon,  of  U  of  T's  strategic 
communications  department,  said 
that  the  system  will  be  a  subscription- 
based  service  that  students  and  staff 
can  sign  up  for  on  a  website  expected 
to  be  up  and  running  in  late  March. 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  we  chose 
Aizan,  in  addition  to  the  system  it- 
self— which  is  very  good — is  that  all 
the  data  will  live  here  in  Canada."  said 
Lemon.  "So  that  means  we  won't  be 
sending  student,  faculty,  or  staff  infor- 
mation to  live  on  servers  in  the  U.S." 

A  number  of  universities  have 
shown  interest  in  text  messaging  se- 
curity systems,  including  McMaster, 


Dalhousie,  and  UBC. 

A  research  group  has  launched  a 
three-year  study  to  determine  whether 
the  security  systems  are  an  ef  fictive  no- 
tification tool  for  campus  emergencies. 
The  Campus  Emergency  Messaging  Re- 
search Group,  established  in  the  wake 
of  2007's  Virginia  Tech  Shooting,  was 
formed  last  November  by  Simon  Eraser 
University,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Gordon  Gow,  CEMRG's  lead  inves- 
tigator and  U  of  A  professor,  said  the 
study  looks  at  the  impact  of  new  tech- 
nology, such  as  emailing,  paging,  voice 
mailing,  and  text  messaging. 

"Students  are  now  able  to  communi- 


cate directly  with  each  other  through 
mobile  phones,  able  to  take  pictures, 
upload  images  on  the  internet,  and 
they  use  Facebook  and  Wikipedia  for 
real  time  reporting  of  incidents,"  said 
Gow. 

"We  will  look  at  how  peer-to-peer 
and  social  networking  technology  have 
both  positive  and  negative  impacts  on 
universities  who  are  trying  to  manage 
or  deal  with  a  crisis  on  campus." 

The  study  cdso  looks  at  behavioural 
responses  and  the  social  dynamics 
of  a  mass  alert,  and  policy  and  legal 
aspects.  Recent  campus  shootings 
and  scares  have  led  Canadian  institu- 
tions to  rethink  their  current  security 
and  safety  plans.  American  universi- 
ties have  seen  a  string  of  high-profile 
shootings,  but  Canadian  schools  are  no 
strangers  to  crisis. 

In  2006,  a  shooter  at  Dawson's  Col- 
lege in  Montreal  killed  two  students, 
including  himself,  and  injured  19. 

On  Dec.  6,  1989,  Marc  Lepine,  25, 
shot  and  killed  14  female  students 
at  Montreal's  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
screaming  "1  hate  feminists"  before  fir- 
ing at  the  women,  whom  he  separated 
from  their  male  classmates.  The  an- 
niversary of  the  Montreal  massacre  is 
now  observed  as  the  National  Day  of 
Remembrance  and  Action  on  Violence 
Against  Women. 

In  1992,  Montreal  was  again  the  set- 
ting of  a  school  massacre,  when  a  for- 
mer Concordia  University  engineering 
professor  went  on  a  shooting  spree, 
killing  four  faculty  members  and  injur- 
ing a  fifth. 

On  Jan.  30,  UBC's  Biological  Sciences 
building  went  under  lockdown  after 
someone  phoned  in  a  threat.  One  week 
later,  another  threat  was  made.  How- 
ever, no  particuleir  building  was  nemied 
during  the  second  incident  and  the  two 
threats  are  still  under  investigation  by 
the  RCMR 


UBC  purchased  Aizan's  system  last 
December,  and  are  currently  testing 
and  inputting  information  into  the  sys- 
tem. 

According  to  Scott  Macrae,  UBC's 
public  affairs  director,  the  university's 
recent  threats  have  increased  student 
interest  in  the  system. 

"When  the  students  came  in  Septem- 
ber, they  were  asked  to  volunteer  their 
cell  phone  numbers,  in  the  event  that 
we  got  such  a  system,"  said  Macrae. 
"About  38  per  cent  of  students  volun- 
teered to  provide  their  cell  phone  num- 
bers." 

SFU  has  also  signed  up  with  Cana- 
dian mass  messaging  company  3N. 

"Mass  messaging  has  the  ability  to 
reach  a  lot  of  people  fast,"  said  Don 
MacLachlan,  director  of  SFU's  media 
relations.  "Certainly  if  you  are  in  a  situ- 
ation like  a  chemical  spill,  an  explosion, 
a  fire,  or  some  maniac  on  C2mipus  has  a 
gun,  you  need  to  be  able  to  reach  a  lot 
of  people  fast." 

However,  not  all  universities  are  con- 
sidering text  messaging  as  a  campus 
notification  tool. 

Acadia  University  equips  a  Blue 
Light  emergency  phone  system.  The 
University  of  Lethbridge  is  implement- 
ing an  IP  phone  system  that  can  make 
an  announcement  or  break  into  any 
phone  conversation  in  any  classroom. 
The  University  of  Ontario  Institute  of 
Technology  relies  on  its  PA  system  and 
plasma  television  screens. 

Kim  Carr,  UOIT's  public  safety  man- 
ager, pointed  out  the  flaw  in  mass  text 
messaging. 

"What  they're  finding  is  that  using  cell 
phones  all  at  once  can  crash  and  over- 
ride a  system,"  said  Carr.  "It  happened 
at  Dawson,  in  Virginia  Tech.  In  fact,  in 
Northern  Illinois,  it  even  crashed  the 
telephone  system." 

"So  text  messaging,  yes,  is  a  viable 
option,  but  it's  not  the  only  option." 


UP 


Tin^^o 

aboutypnf 
university 

experience 


U  of  lis  listening. 

More  than  20,000  undergraduate  students 
will  be  asked  to  participate  this  month  in  one 
of  two  very  important  surveys:  the  National 
Survey  of  Student  Engagement  (NSSE)  and 
The  Globe  and  Mail's  University  Report  Card. 

U  of  T  uses  the  results  of  the  NSSE  survey  to 
set  priorities  and  improve  the  student 
experience. 

If  you  receive  the  survey  invitation  by  email, 
please  respond  promptly  and  honestly. 


Your  opinions  matter 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Looking  for  a  place 
to  play  this  winter? 

Get  to  the  dome! 

Toss  a  bail,  throw  a  Frisbee  or  startia^ick-up 
soccer  game  during  open  recreationihours. 


Plus,  students: 
frbnnf 


j^lREE  weekdays: 
l:3Qip.m.  | 


www.varsitycentre.ca 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


Renting  off-campus? 
Moving  at  the  end  of  term? 

Remember  to  give  written  notice  to 
your  landlord  by  Feb.  28'*^ 


Unless  you  give  60  days  written  notice  of  your  intent  to  vacate,  you 
can  t>e  held  responsible  for  additional  rent. 

Even  if  your  lease  ends  on  April  30th,  without  proper  written  notice 
your  landlord  can  assume  you  are  continuing  on  as  a  tenant.  This 
applies  to  all  rental  arrangements,  including  fixed  term  leases,  which, 
upon  expiry,  automatically  convert  to  month-to-month  contracts. 


Looking  for  a  roommate  or  subletter  for  the  summer? 
Come  out  for  our  annual 


Summer  Sublet  Saturdays 

Sat  March  22"''  and  Sat  April  19"^  10  am  - 


3  pm 


Student  Housing  Service,  214  College  St. 


Need  more  infomiation?  Call  416-978-8045  or  visit  us  on  the  web 

www.housing.utoronto.ca 


Student  Housing  Service 

Help  for  your  0(f-Campus  Housing  Needs 


//TALKING  HEADS 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  join  the  debate 


Reading  week:  Good  time  off  or  waste  of  time? 


FARHAN,  4th-year  Commeite-.  It  sort  of  gives  you  false 
hope  because  it  feels  like  spring  break,  but  it's  reading 
week — you  have  to  study.  It's  better  than  nothing. 


EDEN,  3rd-year  Employment  Relations-.  It's  good,  but 
comes  at  a  cost,  I  guess.  They  should  have  midterms 
before  reading  week  only,  so  we  actually  have  time  off. 


i 


MOOJAN,  4tti-year  Commerce-.  It's  good  because  you 
can  work  during  the  day  and  go  out  at  night.  It's  a  bal- 
ance. There  are  always  so  many  assignments  due  after 
the  break,  though. 


THE 

NATIONAL 

Ballet 

OF  CANADA 


Karen  Kain 
Artistic  Director 


IFFAT,  4th-year  Commerce-.  I  don't  think  any  student 
would  say  it's  a  waste  of  time.  I  did  a  lot.  I  went  skiing, 
went  to  New  York,  and  went  to  the  casinos  at  Niagara 
Falls.  I  usually  do  nothing,  but  it's  my  last  year,  and  I 
wanted  to  live  it  up. 

PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  RIOS 


'EAT' -CONTINUED  FROMPGl 

Both  ASSU  And  UTSU  have  said 
they  want  to  organize  students 
against  Aramark  in  the  hopes  that  U 
of  T  will  drop  the  food  provider  when 
their  contract  expires.  Hayes  said  he 
wants  to  see  campus  food  service 


turned  over  to  the  students  them- 
selves, pointing  to  student-run  out- 
lets like  the  Hot  Yam  and  Diabolos'  as 
models. 

"As  the  people  who  use  them,  stu- 
dents have  to  decide  how  student 
services  and  student  spaces  are  run," 
he  said. 


UNIVERSITY 


DanceBreak 

Are  you  16  to  29? 
Get  $20  tickets  to 
the  National  Ballet! 

dancebreak.ca 

Buy  online  or  at  the  box 
office  on  the  day  of  the 
show  and  sit  in  the  best 
available  seats. 
Visit  dancebreak.ca 
for  more  information 
and  to  register. 


Jill  Madison 

B.A.,  M.A(clventure) 


With  over  2,300  graduate  students.  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland  attracts  adventure- 
seeking  and  inquisitive  students  from  many  walks 
of  life.  Memorial  University  graduate  students 
become  future  scholars  and  professionals,  and 
our  students  benefit  from  attractive  funding 
packages  and  some  of  the  lowest  graduate 
tuition  rates  in  Canada.  If  you  wish  to  carry  out 
innovative  research  in  a  unique  setting,  begin 
the  adventure  by  contacting  us. 


become  an  expert. 


Piotr  Stanczyi<  by  Sian  Richards. 


SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 
MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 
ST.  JOHN'S,  NL  i  A1C5S7  :  CANADA 
www.mun.ca/sgs    sgs@mun.ca    T.  709  737  8847  i  F.  709  737  4702 
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Scarborough 
Campus 
Students' 
Union 


IJnix'ersitv  of  Toronto 


Referendum  Question 
(Full-Time)  -  U-Pass 


Referendum  dates:  March  19th  and  20th,  2008. 
Preamble: 

The  Universal  Pass  (U-Pass)  is  a  non-transferable  transit  pass  that  gives  students  unlimited 
travel  all  regular  services  on  either  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  (TTC)  or  York  Region 
Transit  (YRT).  Additionally,  instead  of  the  TTC  or  YRT,  one  may  opt  for  a  GO  Transit  Credit  of 
the  dollar  amount  equal  to  the  levy  paid  applicable  against  GO  student  fares.  Students  who 
opt  for  the  TTC  option  will  also  have  access  to  TTC  commuter  parking  lots. 

The  U-Pass  will  be  offered  to  students  per  session  including  the  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter 
sessions.  The  program  will  begin  for  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fall  2008  session.  The  program  applies  to  all  full-time  undergraduate 
students  at  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  and  the  levy  will  be  charged  per  registered 
session. 

The  cost  of  the  U-Pass  is  $240  per  session  ($60  per  month)  as  a  student  levy  paid  to 
the  Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Union  (SCSU)  and  remitted  to  the  TTC.  The  cost 
of  the  U-Pass  is  price  protected  until  May  2010.  The  price  of  the  U-Pass  will  increase  at 
the  same  percentage  rate  as  the  regular  TTC  Adult  Metropass,  only  after  the  May  2010 
deadline.  The  TTC,  assisted  by  the  SCSU,  will  administer  the  distribution  of  the  full-time 
undergraduate  U-pass.  The  U-Pass  program  will  only  be  offered  with  full-time  student 
participation.  In  the  scenario  part-time  students  vote  in  favour  of  the  U-Pass  and  full-time 
students  do  not,  the  U-Pass  referendum  will  fail. 

Question:  Are  you  in  favour  of  both: 

a.  A  new  student  levy  for  a  Universal  Bus  Pass  (U-Pass)  for  all  full-time 
undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  at  a  cost 
of  $240  per  session? 

b.  An  annual  increase  of  this  levy  proportional  to  the  Adult  TTC  Metropass 
increase  (not  to  be  implemented  until  after  May  2010). 


YES 


NO 


ABSTAIN 


Do  you  have 
five  minutes? 

We  have         to  give  awayl 


Complete  a  quick  online  survey 
about  Varsity  Centre  and  you  could  win 
Bookstore  cash! 


Varsity  Centre  is  here. . .and; it'siVQC/ffS 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


S  TORONTO 


*One  grand  prize  of  $250  and  five  prizes  of  $50  in  gift  certificates  at  the  U  of  T  Bookstore 
or  the  Varsity  Sports  Store.  Contest  closes  February  29, 2008. 


FESTIVAL 

ARTS 


IQ  .902008 

^  ^   J       ^      \      M  UTM/ St.  George /UTSC 

Creativity  takes  centre  stage  during  this  inaugural 
Festival  celebrating  the  University's  resident  artistic  talent.  A  three-week  spotlight  is  thrown  on  activities 
at  all  three  campuses,  showcasing  a  vibrant  range  of  artistic  expressions  across  the  disciplines 
including  music,  theatre,  visual  arts,  dance,  film  and  multimedia  that  enliven  the  University 

throughout  the  year.  Visit  www.arts.utoronto.ca  to  find  out  more. 
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WE  HAVE  THE  CAREERS, 

YOU  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  Canadian  Forces  offer  you  over  100  full-  and  part-tinne  job  opportunities  in 
stimulating  environments.  Whether  close  to  home  or  abroad,  the  Forces  offer  you: 

•  A  wide  range  of  careers  in  professional  fields  and  technical  trades 

•  Training  programs  throughout  your  career 

•  Financial  aid  for  your  studies 

To  find  out  more,  visit  our  Website  or  your  local  Canadian  Forces  recruiting  centre. 


WWW.FORCES.CA  1-800-856-8488 


JOIN  US 


Canada 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 
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Queen  Street  fire  reveals  city's  many  layers 


Ben  Spurr 

COMMENT  CO-EDITOR 


Last  Wednesday  a  huge  fire  consumed 
14  buildings  on  Queen  Street  West,  de- 
molishing homes  and  businesses,  and 
leaving  dozens  of  people  homeless. 
Among  the  14  lost  buildings  was  inde- 
pendent stereo  store  National  Sound, 
and  Duke's  Cycle,  which  had  operated 
on  the  site  since  1914.  The  disaster  sad- 
dened many  Torontonians  for  whom 
Queen  Street,  which  spans  the  entire 
downtown  core,  often  seems  to  em- 
blematize the  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
city  itself. 

Out  of  this  destruction,  some  are 
seeing  an  opportunity.  Once  the  rubble 
is  cleared  away,  archeologists  are  hop- 
ing to  gain  access  to  the  site,  believed 
by  local  historians  to  be  the  location 
of  a  19th-century  army  barracks,  built 
to  afford  the  British  government  some 
protection  after  William  Lyon  Macken- 
zie's 1838  rebellion.  It  may  turn  out  that 
the  fire  has  uncovered  a  telling  historic 
layer  in  the  fabric  of  Toronto,  but  it's 
also  revealed  the  social  dividing  lines 
that  criss-cross  our  city. 

Since  the  fire,  Facebook  users  have 
created  groups  to  coordinate  dona- 
tions to  the  victims,  benefit  concerts 
have  been  organized,  and  even  the  il- 


When  The  Varsity  arr'mti  on  the  scene  early  Thursday  morning,  police  were  still  putting 
out  spot  fires  on  Queen  Street.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  still  under  investigation. 


lustrious  Fairmont  Royal  York  Hotel 
opened  10  of  its  rooms  to  those  who 
had  lost  their  homes. 

One  might  suspect  the  fire  would 
have  elicited  cheers  instead  of  char- 
ity if  it  had  occurred  20  metres  down 
the  street  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Queen  and  Bathurst.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Globe  and  Mail  ran  a  lengthy 
feature  on  the  Queen-Bathurst  inter- 


section, reportedly  responsible  for 
more  911  distress  calls  than  any  other 
intersection  in  the  city,  except  one.  The 
Globe  article,  entitled  "At  the  corner  of 
crack  and  pizza"  lamented  the  prob- 
lems caused  to  the  area  by  drug  traffic, 
which  mainly  centres  on  the  northwest 
corner  at  the  Meeting  Place,  a  drop- 
in  centre  for  homeless  Torontonians. 
Neighbourhood  residents  believe  the 


Meeting  Place  and  its  homeless  clien- 
tele are  a  menace  to  the  community.  It's 
hard  to  imagine  the  Royal  York  issuing 
invitations  if  the  Meeting  Place  went  up 
in  flames. 

Sure  enough,  just  hours  after  the 
blaze  began  on  Wednesday  morning, 
news  outlets  were  already  speculat- 
ing that  drug  addicts  living  in  the 
apartments  above  National  Sound 
were  responsible.  Rumours — appar- 
ently unfounded — of  a  drug  lab  ac- 
cident quickly  circulated.  The  CBC 
evening  news  actually  used  the  word 
"crackheads"  to  describe  the  suspect- 
ed culprits. 

But  as  chatter  spread  across  Toronto 
blogs,  suspicion  was  also  cast  on  an- 
other Queen  Street  menace:  gentrifica- 
tion.  Reportedly,  a  number  of  corporate 
interests  have  eyed  the  properties  on 
that  stretch  of  Queen  Street  for  years, 
because  the  now-demolished  buildings 
stood  next  to  a  parking  lot  too  small  to 
allow  for  any  substantial  development. 
The  buildings  that  housed  Duke's  Cycle 
and  National  Sound  were  recently  de- 
clared historic  sites,  and  could  not  be 
knocked  down.  But  since  the  fire  has 
left  the  properties  in  ruins,  there  might 
be  enough  space  for  someone  to  build 
a  condo  or  a  big  box  store.  After  all, 
most  of  the  property  owners  had  no  in- 


suremce,  so  who  else  has  the  money  to 
build  on  Queen  Street  besides  Best  Buy 
or  Home  Depot? 

The  multiple  explanations  for  the 
blaze  reflect  the  different  faces  of  Queen 
West.  From  the  Centre  for  Addiction 
and  Mental  Health  at  Ossington,  to  the 
addicts  at  Bathurst,  to  the  boarded-up 
bars  at  Spadina,  the  dangerous  and  the 
unseemly  always  seem  to  linger  on  the 
margins.  Further  down  the  street  at  the 
Drake  Hotel,  and  the  $500,000  condos 
at  the  Bohemian  Embassy,  gentrifica- 
tion  threatens  to  suffocate  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  downtown's  west  end 
beneath  a  tide  of  $10  cocktails. 

Then  there  are  those  who  consider 
themselves  the  "real"  residents  of 
Queen  West:  the  independent  store 
owners,  the  artists  and  musicians,  the 
young  and  stylish  families,  all  of  whom 
bought  their  first  bicycle  at  Duke's,  and 
are  determined  to  defend  their  way  of 
life  against  drug  crime  and  corporate 
encroachment.  Toronto's  young  urban- 
ites  will  foster  a  sense  of  community  at 
charity  events  and  fundraisers  in  the 
coming  weeks,  but  there's  something 
else  going  on  here  than  attempts  to 
recover  from  this  fiery  calamity.  There 
is  an  ongoing  struggle  being  waged  on 
Queen  Street's  battleground  to  define 
the  nature  of  life  in  our  city. 


Nine  things  the  TTC  could  learn  from  Vancouver 


Mathew  Katz 

COMMENT  CO-EDITOR 


I  spent  my  reading  week  in  Vancouver: 
land  of  sushi,  mountains,  killer  weed, 
and  incredibly  effective  environmen- 
tal measures.  After  walking  around 
the  city,  it  was  hardly  a  surprise  when 
BC's  Premier  Gordon  Campbell,  front- 
runner  on  green  policy,  announced  a 
carbon  tax  in  the  province  last  week. 
The  city  is  well-served  by  their  transit 
system — buses  run  on  time,  traffic  is 
less  of  an  issue,  and  people  generally 
seem  itappy  to  ride  public  transit;  a 
change  from  the  blank  stares,  grunts, 
and  arguments  you'll  find  on  the  TTC. 

Vancouver  may  have  the  upcoming 
Olympics  to  boost  funding,  but  that's 
no  excuse  for  the  TTC's  slow,  boring, 
and  inefficient  past.  We  could  learn  a 
thing  or  two  from  our  western  cousins. 
Giambrone,  here's  a  few  tips: 

Pay  more  to  get  farther 

In  Toronto,  it  costs  the  same  outrageous 
fare  to  travel  two  city  blocks  as  it  does 
to  travel  from  Etobicoke  to  Scarbor- 
ough. TransLink,  Vancouver's  transit 


system,  makes  more  sense:  until  6:30 
p.m.  on  weekdays,  the  city  is  divided 
into  three  zones.  If  you  want  to  travel 
within  one  zone,  it  costs  a  lower  fare.  If 
you  move  between  two  or  three  zones, 
it  costs  more.  People  who  travel  farther 
along  the  system — using  more  gas  and 
other  resources — have  to  cough  up  ex- 
tra cash.  It's  only  common  sense. 

Time-based  transfers 

Does  anyone  actually  understand  how 
the  TTC's  transfer  system  works?  We 
get  a  half-shredded  piece  of  newsprint, 
and  we  can  only  transfer  at  specific, 
designated  points.  Half  the  time,  the 
driver  doesn't  even  look  at  your  trans- 
fer, and  the  other  half,  you  get  hassled. 
In  Vancouver  (alongside  other  more  en- 
lightened transit  districts,  such  as  Ot- 
tawa), transfers  have  a  time  limit.  You 
have  unlimited  access  to  transit  for  the 
hour  and  a  half  after  you  pay  your  fare. 
Imagine  getting  on  the  streetcar,  hop- 
ping off  at  your  favourite  coffee  shop 
to  grab  a  quick  drink,  and  then  getting 
back  on,  towards  your  final  destination. 
These  kinds  of  transfers  would  not  only 
make  getting  around  less  restrictive, 


they'd  encourage  more  exploration  and 
spread  cash  around  the  city. 

Let's  go  sailing 

Fully  integrated  with  Vancouver's  tran- 
sit system  is  the  SeaBus,  a  ferry  that 
takes  you  across  the  Burrard  Inlet  be- 
tween downtown  Vancouver  and  North 
Vancouver — at  a  high  speed  and  with 
no  added  cost.  Our  own  ferry  system 
is  slow  and  expensive,  dividing  the  is- 
lands from  most  of  the  city.  Why  not 
integrate  it  with  the  TTC? 

Rule  through  fear 

Forget  turnstiles  and  change-booths — 
Vancouver's  SkyTrain  lets  you  simply 
walk  on.  However,  once  you've  made  it 
to  the  station  or  on  the  train,  you're  in 
a  "fare  paid  zone"  and  must  produce  a 
proof  of  payment  (which  you  can  buy 
from  spiffy  futuristic  machines)  if  the 
transit  cops  ask  you  for  it.  Otherwise, 
you  face  a  fine.  Imagine  how  much  fast- 
er it  would  be  to  get  on  the  subway  if 
you  didn't  have  to  line  up  to  get  change. 
This  helps  employee  morale  too:  would 
you  rather  be  trapped  in  a  suffocating 
glass  change-box,  or  play  badass  traffic 


cop,  busting  people  who  don't  respect 
the  honour  system? 

Electric  busses 

Streetcars  may  be  an  eco-friendlier  al- 
ternative to  buses,  but  don't  you  wish 
they  could  dodge  that  slow  car  in  the 
middle  lane?  Picture  the  hybrid  baby 
of  a  bus  and  a  streetcar,  and  you've 
got  Vancouver's  trolley  buses — made 
with  Bacli  to  tfie  Future-like  hooks  that 
can  connect  to  overhanging  wires  for 
power,  but  also  move  to  get  to  places 
faster. 

Embrace  the  web 

Who  hates  the  TTC's  horrid  website? 
It's  outdated,  unintuitive,  and  should 
have  been  replaced  years  ago.  Not  only 
does  TransLink  have  a  sexy  stream- 
lined website,  complete  with  its  own 
trip  planner,  it's  also  integrated  with 
Google  Transit,  which  lets  you  plot  a 
multi-stop  transit  route,  itinerary  and 
all,  on  Google  Maps,  the  greatest  thing 
since  Google  was  created. 

Federal  funding 

The  Government  of  Canada  logo  is  ev- 


erywhere on  Translink,  and  it  shows. 
We're  Canada's  largest  city,  couldn't 
we  use  a  bit  of  cash  from  Ottawa  to 
implement  some  improvements  to 
the  aging  TTC? 

U-Pass 

All  students  at  UBC  and  Simon  Fra- 
ser  receive  a  U-Pass:  a  spiffy  card  that 
gives  them  unlimited  transit  access 
for  the  school  year.  Like  the  proposed 
TTC  U-Pass,  Vancouver  students  pay 
a  mandatory  fee  on  top  of  their  tuition. 
However,  what  UBC  students  shell  out 
figures  at  about  $20  a  month,  a  third  of 
the  cost  of  the  TTC's  current  proposal. 
The  pass  has  increased  transit  use 
among  students  by  63  per  cent  since 
implemented,  and  also  lets  students 
explore  the  city,  spreading  cash  way 
beyond  the  student  ghetto. 

Wallet-sized  day  passes 

The  TransLink  day  pass  is  the  size  of 
a  credit  card,  and  to  validate  it  for  the 
day,  you  just  scan  it  on  a  bus  or  at  a 
station.  Seriously,  who  thought  it  was 
the  good  idea  to  base  our  day  pass  on 
scratch-and-win  lottery  tickets? 
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VARSITY  SCIENCE 


thevarsity.science@gmail.com 


Researching  muscle 
fatigue  proves  exhausting 

In  recent  years,  researchers  have  dis- 
credited the  theory  that  lactic  acid 
buildup  is  responsible  for  muscle  fa- 
tigue. The  cause  of  muscle  exhaustion 
still  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  known  that 
calcium  influx  into  the  muscle  cell  is  crit- 
ical for  contraction.  Researchers  from 
Columbia  University  have  found  that 
when  muscles  are  overexerted,  they 
begin  to  leak  calcium,  weakening  the 
contraction  and  stimulating  an  enzyme 
that  degrades  muscle  tissue.  Muscle 
cells  from  volunteers  who  engaged  in 
vigorous  cycling  over  a  two-day  period 
leaked  considerably  more  calcium  than 
a  control  group  of  athletes.  Leakage 
from  the  cardiac  muscles  of  patients 
suffering  from  congestive  heart  failure 
had  already  been  described.  By  modify- 
ing drugs  used  to  block  calcium  leakage 
in  cardiac  cells,  new  drugs  that  stave  off 
exhaustion  have  been  developed.  Mice 
given  these  drugs  are  able  to  run  10  to 
20  per  cent  longer. 
Source:  New  York  Times 
—CHRIS  SMITH 

Blame  the  cold  if  you  are 
overweight 

A  recent  study  published  in  PLoS  Genet- 
ics has  found  that  genes  that  helped 
our  ancestors  adjust  to  the  cold  can  be 
blamed  for  metabolic  disorders  affect- 
ing the  North  American  population  to- 
day. The  research  team  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  studied  genetic  variants 
associated  with  energy  metabolism  in 
1,034  people  from  54  populations.  They 
discovered  groups  of  genetic  variants 
related  to  metabolic  disorders  in  cold 
climates,  particularly  the  leptin  recep- 
tor gene  responsible  for  weight  gain. 
"To  survive  in  these  climates,  [genes 
once  useful  for  tolerating  cold]  had 
to  adapt,"  said  Anna  Di  Rienzo,  one  of 
the  researchers.  "They  had  to  develop 
genetic  variants  that  made  them  more 
efficient  in  terms  of  energy  metabolism 
and  that  made  them  more  able  to  cope 
with  cold  climates  by  increasing  their 
rate  of  thermogenesis — the  ability  to 
generate  and  maintain  heat."  Our  sed- 
entary lifestyle  is  the  main  reason  that 
these  genes  are  now  causing  metabolic 
disorders  like  obesity  and  diabetes. 
Source:  Yahoo!  News 
—SNEHA  ABRAHAM 

Getting  closer  to  a  cure  for 
diabetes 

Human  embryonic  stem  cells  have  been 
found  to  cure  Type  1  diabetes,  an  auto- 
immune disease  that  causes  the  body 
to  improperly  use  or  produce  insulin,  in 
mice.  Thus  far,  a  common  treatment  is 
through  habitual  insulin  use.  Research- 
ers from  Novocell,  a  California-based 
stem  cell  engineering  company,  pre- 
sented their  discovery  in  France  last 
month.  Human  embryonic  stem  cells 
were  grown  by  the  researchers  in  the 
lab  and,  upon  differentiation  into  insu- 
lin-producing cells,  were  injected  into 
mice.  Prior  to  transplantation,  the  insu- 
lin-producing cells  (islet  cells)  in  mice 
were  destroyed.  When  the  mice  were 
fed  a  sugary  meal,  the  transplanted 
human  islet  cells  produced  insulin  to 
keep  the  animal's  blood  glucose  levels 
down.  However,  further  research  will 
be  required  before  these  cells  can  be 
transplanted  into  humans.  The  mice 
in  these  experiments  did  not  reject  the 
transplanted  cells  due  to  non-function- 
al immune  systems.  The  next  step  will 
be  to  apply  a  special  coating  to  the  cells 
that  may  hide  them  from  the  host  s  im- 
mune system. 
Source:  New  Scientist 
—ANNA  GAYTON 


Dr.  Joseph  Schatzker  appointed 
to  the  Order  of  Canada 


// RESEARCHER  PROFlii 


Many  of  the  new  members  of 
the  Order  of  Canada  may 
not  be  known  to  you,  but 
each  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  Canadian  society.  Dr.  Joseph 
Schatzker  is  no  exception.  Instru- 
mental in  developing  a  revolutionary 
technique  for  treating  bone  fractures, 
he  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  bring- 
ing this  technique  to  North  America. 

The  story  of  his  success  is  one  of 
serendipity.  While  completing  his 
residency  in  the  orthopedic  pro- 
gram at  U  of  T,  Schatzker  was  one 
of  the  few  German  speakers  in  the 
department,  and  so  was  asked  to  ac- 
company visiting  professor  Maurice 
Mueller  around  Toronto  as  translator 
and  tour  guide. 

"It  was  a  marvelous  week;  it 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  great  many 
things,"  says  Schatzker  "There  was  a 
whole  world  of  orthopaedics  that  we 
knew  very  little  about  and  certainly 
held  immense  promise."  The  young 
Schatzker  was  about  to  embark  on 
a  year-long  fellowship  overseas.  In- 
spired by  the  sense  of  promise  that 
the  older  doctor  instilled,  Schatzker 
asked  Mueller  if  he  could  spend  the 
fellowship  with  him  in  Switzerland. 

His  first  task  upon  arrival  was  to 
trcmslate  a  textbook  on  new  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  for  early  surgi- 


cal treatment  of  fractures  by  means 
of  internal  fixation.  In  order  to  prop- 
erly understand  the  concepts  he  was 
translating,  Schatzker  was  invited  to 
participate  in  its  development,  with 
Mueller  as  his  mentor. 

The  Manual  of  Internal  Fixation 
opened  the  Swiss  AO  group  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  spurring 
controversy  in  orthopedic  surgery. 
Traditional  techniques  for  treating 
bone  fractures  had  involved  set- 
ting the  bone  in  a  cast,  or  placing 
the  patient  in  traction  for  up  to  four 
months.  Surgery  wasn't  considered 
until  all  other  avenues  had  failed,  or 
if  complications  were  too  serious  for 
non-surgical  methods. 

The  new  technique,  called  the  "AO 
method"  after  the  pioneering  Swiss 
internal  fixation  association  (the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft  fuer  Osteosyn- 
these  Fragen),  uses  more  assertive 
surgical  techniques.  Surgeons  im- 
plant plates,  nails  or  screws  into  the 
injured  bone,  stabilizing  it  while  al- 
lowing the  patient  to  regain  mobility. 
Being  mobile  soon  after  the  injury  is 
imperative,  not  just  for  patient  com- 
fort, but  also  for  preventing  muscle 
and  cartilage  wasting  and  joint  stiff- 
ness. Most  importantly,  it  allows  pa- 
tients to  be  dismissed  from  hospital 
after  only  10  days. 


Although  it  is  now  clear  that  the  AO 
method  is  more  successful  than  pre- 
vious methods,  at  the  time,  older  sur- 
geons were  not  eager  to  learn  dramat- 
ically different  techniques  or  change 
their  conceptions  about  fracture 
healing.  As  a  champion  of  change, 
Schatzker  says  he  was  "looked  upon 
as  a  sort  of  maverick."  Since  the  AO 
method  failed  to  garner  praise  from 
the  old  guard,  Schatzker  appealed  to 
younger  surgeons.  He  began  speak- 
ing at  conferences  throughout  North 
America,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  doctors  with  questions 
about  the  new  technique. 

In  addition  to  spreading  the  word, 
Schatzker  demonstrated  the  new 
method  on  patients.  Many  ortho- 
pedic surgeons  had  patients  whose 
injuries  just  wouldn't  heal,  or  were 
complicated  by  infection.  Schatz- 
ker offered  to  take  these  patients 
on,  and  after  two  years  was  able  to 
present  over  40  cases  healed  using 
the  AO  method.  The  tides  eventually 
turned,  and  Schatzker  received  rec- 
ognition as  more  surgeons  adopted 
the  method. 

His  appointment  to  the  Order  of 
Canada  came  as  a  great  surprise. 
When  he  received  the  call  from  the 
Governor  General's  office,  his  first 
thought  was,  "What  on  earth  have  I 


"If  you're  young, 
and  you  believe  in 
something,  don't 
give  up  easily." 


1 


"I  was  fortunate 
to  be  able  to 
see  things 
from  a  broader 
perspective. 
If  you're  doing 
research  [...] 
you  may  discover 
something  that 
has  far  greater 
implications  than 
you  realize." 


done?"  His  surprise  quickly  changed 
to  happiness.  "It  was  a  very  happy 
day;  not  only  for  me,  but  for  my  fami- 
ly." The  Order,  which  began  as  a  com- 
memoration of  Canada's  centennial 
in  1967,  honours  Canadians  whose 
lifetime  achievements  have  made  a 
difference  to  Canada. 

While  the  AO  method  has  revo- 
lutionized orthopaedic  surgery,  im- 
proved the  quality  of  patients'  lives, 
and  saved  many  others,  Dr  Schatz- 
ker recognizes  the  existing  hurdles. 
Many  challenges  remain,  especially 
in  treating  osteoporotic  bone  in 
elderly  patients  and  with  healing 
large  gaps  in  bone.  He  expects  that 
new  advances  will  come  not  from 
mechanical  solutions,  but  from  bio- 
logic ones. 

At  the  end  of  a  successful  career, 
Schatzker  offers  some  advice  to 
young  researchers:  "1  was  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  see  things  from  a 
broader  perspective.  If  you're  do- 
ing research  [...]  you  may  discov- 
er something  that  has  far  greater 
implications  than  you  realize."  He 
stresses  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing your  eyes  open  for  opportu- 
nities, but  this  doesn't  preclude 
hard  work.  "If  you're  young,  and 
you  believe  in  something,  don't 
give  up  easily." 
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Junlping  JaMMU&s 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


The  Cinematheque  Ontario  guide's 
introduction  to  the  Jacques  Demy 
retrospective,  Bitter/Sweet,  makes 
for  interesting  reading.  Of  the  ac- 
claimed French  filmmaker  James 
Quant  writes,  "Demy  was  too  often 
treated  as  stylish  and  insubstantial, 
a  director  whose  love  of  artifice  and 
ornament  resulted  in  an  art  of  ara- 
besque— operetta  rather  than  ver- 
ismo."  This  program  seems  pitched 
as  part  celebration,  part  defence.  As 
hinted  in  the  Bitter/Sweet  moniker. 
Demy's  films  are  exuberant,  swoon- 
ing displays  of  cinematic  virtuosity 
on  the  surface,  and  sad  stories  about 
loss  and  regret  underneath. 

Demy's  first  full-length  feature,  Lola 
(1961)  is  superficially  different  from 
the  projects  that  would  gain  Demy 
his  largest  audience — it's  a  low-key 
black  and  white  drama  strictly  in  the 
new  wave  style — but  it  establishes 
many  of  the  themes  that  would  recur 
throughout  his  filmography.  Anouk 
Aimee  plays  the  title  character,  a  bur- 
lesque singer  who  longs  for  her  lover, 
a  sailor  with  whom  she  had  a  child. 
Lola  introduces  Demy's  fascination 
with  lost  love,  and  his  recurring  motif 
of  the  sailor. 

The  Umbrellas  of  Cherbourg 
(1964)  is  Demy's  most  famous  film:  a 
lavish  musical  that  made  Catherine 
Deneuve  an  international  star.  Her 
character,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
store  owner,  falls  in  love  with  a  me- 
chanic. Shortly  after  he  joins  the 
army,  she  finds  out  that  she's  preg- 
nant, and  ends  up  marrying  a  rich 
man  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

All  of  the  dialogue  is  sung,  the 
music  a  little  monotonous  at  times 
(heresy,  1  know),  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  reading  a  French  song 
subtitled  can  sometimes  be  a  very 
depressing  experience.  At  one  point 
a  woman  is  actually  subtitled  as  sing- 
ing, "The  situation  in  which  we  find 


ourselves  is  such  that  we  cannot,  for 
the  time  being,  take  any  rest."  Try 
dancing  to  that. 

But  The  Umbrellas  of  Cherbourg 
sure  looks  great.  It's  modelled  after 
the  MGM  musicals  of  Vincent  Minnel- 
li,  but  it  looks  like  it  could  also  have 
been  inspired  by  comic  books.  Pinks! 
Greens!  Reds!  Blues!  Oranges!  And 
that's  just  the  wallpaper.  It  is  also 
strangely  satisfying  for  its  unusual  air 
of  melancholy.  James  Quandt  notes 
in  the  Cinematheque  guide,  "every- 
one smilingly  pretends  to  be  content 
with  second  best,"  part  of  Demy's 
tendency  to  end  his  films  with  a  feel- 
ing of  "too-lateness."  The  ending  of 
Umbrellas  is  haunting  stuff. 

Les  Demoiselles  de  Rochefort 
(1967),  another  musical  of  the  MGM 
variety,  places  dialogue  in  between 
the  singing.  Chicago  Reader  critic 
Jonathan  Rosenbaum  picked  Les 
Demoiselles  as  his  all-time  favourite 
musical,  and  if  it  can  warm  the  heart 
of  a  sourpuss  like  Rosenbaum,  it  defi- 
nitely has  something  going  for  it. 

The  plot  involves  Catherine  De- 
neuve and  Francoise  Dorleac  as  twin 
sisters,  Danielle  Darrieux  as  their 
mother,  and  a  variety  of  love-struck 
men  as  their  potential  suitors,  includ- 
ing, I  kid  you  not,  Gene  Kelly.  Accord- 
ing to  IMDb,  Kelly  is  only  dubbed 
about  half  the  time,  so  if  you've  ever 
wanted  to  see  Gene  Kelly  warble  out 
a  song  in  French,  this  is  your  chance. 


Les  Demoiselles  is  filled  with  bright 
colours,  lush  music,  elaborate  dance 
sequences,  and  a  general  atmosphere 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Demy's 
direction  is  especially  forceful,  with 
impossibly  fluid  crane  and  tracking 
shots  on  full  display. 

But  if  Les  Demoiselles  is  sheer  plea- 
sure. Bay  of  Angels  (1963)  is  the  film 
that  lingers  on.  It's  another  black  and 
white  drama  with  a  tone  similar  to 
the  free-spiritedness  of  early  Jean- 
Luc  Godard.  Jeanne  Moreau  and 
Claude  Mann  are  young  lovers,  but 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  casinos 
because  of  Moreau's  gambling  ad- 
diction. Mann  wishes  he  could  stop 
Moreau  from  gambling,  but  this  is  a 
difficult  task,  particularly  when  she's 
winning  big. 

Though  it  ends  a  little  too  cleanly. 
Bay  of  Angels  understands  and  ef- 
fectively invokes  the  seductiveness 
of  an  addictive  habit,  in  this  case, 
gambling.  When  Mann  tries  to  pry 
Moreau  away  from  the  roulette  table, 
part  of  you  wishes  she  would  give 
up,  but  part  of  you  wishes  she  would 
continue  on.  I  mean,  she  was  winning 
a  few  rounds  ago,  she  was  up  $3,000; 
she'll  win  it  back  the  next  round... 
yeah,  the  next  round... 

Cinimatheque's  Jacques  Demy 
retrospective  runs  until  March  16. 
Visit  www.cinemathequeontario.ca 
for  screening  times. 


Stills  from  four  classic  Demy  films:  (from  top)  The  Umbrellas  of  Cherbourg,  Lola,  Les 
Demoiselles  de  Roshefort,  and  Bay  of  Angels. 
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lo  rock  and  whal 


By  Luke  Higginson,  Rob  Duffy, 
Natalie  Beliakov,  Alicia  Chow,  Khary  Mathurin, 
Caria  Kavinta,  Damanjit  Lamba 


Black  Mountain 

(Jagjaguwar) 


InJheFutufe 


Black  Mountain  are  Chris  Martin-ap- 
proved, cind  it  makes  you  wonder  what 
the  Coldplay  frontman  was  thinking 
when  he  chose  the  Vancouver-based 
psych-rockers  to  play  for  throngs  of 
Britpop  fans  and  their  parents  on  2005's 
Twisted  Logic  Tour.  The  mediocrity  of 
In  The  Future  is  an  example  of  Zeppe- 
lin-esque  stoner  rock  and  the  ways  in 
which  it  can  go  horribly  awry.  While 
the  massive  riffs  of  "Evil  Ways"  make 
it  a  rocker  of  the  finest  kind,  untamed 
ambition  plagues  the  record,  making 
way  for  a  collection  of  meandering  ep- 
ics. "Bright  Lights"  is  nearly  17  minutes 
long,  yet  only  one  third  of  it  is  good  ma- 
terial. Conversely,  succinct  tracks  like 
"Wild  Wind"  provide  a  clear  reminder 
of  how  refreshing  rock  n'  roll  can  be 
when  it  doesn't  get  bogged  down  by 
self-indulgence.— ROB  DUFFY 

Rating:  VV 

James  Murdoch  -  In  Transit 
(Indica/Aquarius) 

The  first  thing  that  caught  my  attention 
about  James  Murdoch's  new  album. 
In  Transit,  was  Hawksley  Workman's 
credit  for  both  producing  and  perform- 
ing on  the  record.  The  album  begins 
with  the  upbeat  and  catchy  "You  Get 
What  You  Deserve,"  characterized  by 
solid  vocals  and  guitar  riffs,  even  tam- 
bourines. The  mellower  "Kings  and 
Queens,"  a  melodic  ballad  showcasing 
retro  synths,  follows  suit.  "Transpor- 
tation" features  sweeping  electric  and 
bass  guitars,  perfectly  accompanied 
by  intricate,  interchanging  percussion. 
The  sound  is  catchy,  the  vocals  are  at 
times  heartbreaking,  and  Murdoch's 


lyrics  are  written  to  take  the  listener 
on  a  journey.  At  times  leaning  towards 
the  twangy  mainstream  pop-rock  of 
Matchbox  20,  Murdoch  could  also  be 
compared  to  James  Blunt  (if  Blunt  took 
it  easy  on  the  estrogen  pills).  Overall,  In 
Transit  is  a  solid,  versatile  album  that's 
easy  on  the  ears.  Murdoch  is  not  really 
doing  anything  new  here  but  what  he 
does,  he  does  well.— NATALIE  BELIAKOV 

Rating:  VVVvV 

My  Shaky  Jane  -  Oh!  The  Ptetfy  Things 
(Independent) 

If  the  title  of  My  Shaky  Jane's  first  full- 
length  album  sounds  familiar,  it's  no 
coincidence:  Oh!  The  Pretty  Things 
used  to  be  the  band's  name  until  last 
year.  The  album  holds  indie  cache, 
while  the  solid  hooks  and  raw  vocals 
play  on  their  affinity  for  '60s  pop.  While 
listening  to  the  first  track,  "The  Books 
That  She  Carries,"  I  thought  the  song 
was  dragging  on  a  little  long.  Then  1 
realized  I  was  already  listening  to  the 
second  track.  While  being  energetic 
and  upbeat,  most  tracks  sounded  in- 
credibly monotonous,  mechanical,  as 
if  they  lack  soul.  Despite  all  this.  My 
Shaky  Jane  could  very  well  have  some 
potential  if  they  wind  up  in  the  hands  of 
talented  producers.  But  until  this  hap- 
pens, the  best  word  to  describe  this 
album  is  "forgettable." — NB 

Rating:  Vv  : 


Nicole  Atkins  -  Neptune  City 
(Columbia) 

Nicole  Atkins'  Neptune  City  is  a  surpris- 
ingly good  record  with  no  filler,  a  rare 
feat  in  the  iTunes  mp3-blog  age  where 
singles  matter  more  than  cohesion. 


CAN  I  HAVE 
A  SAY  IN 
OUR  FmURE? 


V.^hat  do  we  need 
to  do  to  change 
society?  How  do 
we  overccffne  psj'-- 
ch.o logical  and 
institutional 
barriers  to  such, 
ciiange? 


a  forum  sponsored  by 
SCIENCE  FOR  PEACE  on 

FRIDAY,  FEBmJARY  29 
1  PM  to  5  PM 
OlSE  AUDITORIUM 

252  BLOOR  STREET  WEST 
at  St.  G&or^  subM/Siy  station 


speakers: 

Tony  Clarke,  (AJtemative  Nobel 
Peace  Prize)  and  others 

info: 

iit4i//scienc:eforpeace.sa.utorontOk 
ca/fon»n^  416-53&e605 


with 

Pinntr  ccune^s  in  la^ntjuc^^e-, 
cvilture.,  iKnd^cMisint 


www.theChinaPath.com 
416  924-8100 
info@theChinaPath.com 


Atkins  sings  in  an  expressive  croons, 
which  suits  her  warm  '70s-inspired 
tunes.  Sporting  lush  melodies  and  ro- 
mantic strings,  there's  strong  emphasis 
on  musicianship.  From  the  anthematic 
"Brooklyn's  on  Fire"  that  lead  a  rock 
musical,  to  heartbreaking  ballad  "The 
Way  That  It  Is,"  Atkins  has  a  varied, 
but  consistent  record  that  could  easily 
withstand  multiple  listens. 
—ALICIA  CHOW 

Rating:  VVVVV 


The  Dream  -  bve/Hate  (Def  Jam) 

On  his  debut  Love/Hate,  The  Dream 
(a.k.a.  Terius  Nash,  a.k.a.  that  guy 
who  wrote  "Umbrella")  crafts  such 
catchy  pop/R&B  songs  that  it's  very 
tempting  to  call  him  the  next  R.  Kelly 
(sorry  T-Pain).  In  addition  to  possess- 
ing Kelly's  incredible  knack  for  writing 
hooks,  Nash  is  also  capable  of  making 
the  most  robotic  and  processed  vocals 
sound  soulful.  The  auto-tuned  harmo- 
nies are  frequently  stunning,  particu- 
larly on  "Shawty  Is  Da  Shit"  where  they 
float  over  a  bouncy,  piano-led  beat. 
Sure,  Love/Hate  contains  many  mo- 
ments of  clunky  lyricism,  but  does  that 
really  matter  when  the  accompanying 
melodies  are  so  intoxicating? 
—KHARY  MATHURIN 

Rating:  VVVv^ 

Pitbull  -  The  Boatliftim  Records) 

Cuban-American  rapper  and  hip  hop 
artist  Pitbull  has  successfully  bridged 
the  gap  between  his  Latin  roots  and 
urban  American  influences  in  his  infec- 
tious album.  The  Boatlift.  Blending  the 
worlds  of  reggaeton  and  crunk,  Pit  ap- 
peals to  the  party  people  with  the  mas- 
sive club  hit,  "The  Anthem"  featuring 
Lil  Jon,  along  with  other  fierce  tracks 
including  "Get  Up/Levantate"  and 
"Fuego."  Pit  also  meikes  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  soften  things  up  with  R&B  bal- 
lads "Secret  Admirer"  and  "Tell  Me,"  but 
when  pitted  (no  pun  intended)  against 


Panic-Free 
Poetry 

One  hour  writing  workshop 
with  published  poet 
Ronna  Bloom 

Always  wanted  to  write 
poetry,  but  afraid  to  try? 
Now's  your  chance. 

11:15amThurs,Feb28 


Faith  Centre, 
569  SpadinaAve 

Register  at 

multi.faith@utoronto.ca 
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The  D'Urbervllles-  i4/e/l/e  Jlie 
Hunters  {Out  on\]\s  Spark) 

On  their  impressive  debut  full-length, 
this  Toronto-via-Guelph  quartet  of- 
ten appear  as  the  less  angry,  poppier 
younger  brothers  of  local  heroes  Con- 
stantines,  with  spiky  guitar  interplay 
and  energetic  breakdowns  running 
throughout.  Often  making  the  lis- 
tener wait  for  the  sweet  payoff  that 
occurs  in  every  song  on  Hunters,  The 
D'urbervilles  employ  Spoon's  trick 
of  embracing  the  space  within  each 
song,  opting  for  well-chosen  riffs  in 
between  silences,  the  direct  opposite 
of  prog  excess.  The  vocals  are  catchy 
and  clear,  breaking  into  addictive 
hooks  on  songs  like  "Dragnet"  and 
"This  is  The  Life."  The  only  real  com- 
plaint is  that  the  re-recording  of  "Spin 
The  Bottle,"  the  highlight  of  their  de- 
but EP,  is  diminished  here  by  frantic 
pacing  and  some  other  questionable 
production  choices.  That  aside,  any 
fan  of  smart,  catchy,  guitar-based  in- 
die rock  will  find  a  lot  to  like. — LUKE 
HIGGINSON 


Rating:  VVVVW 


The  D'Urbervilles  release  We  Are  The 
Hunters  on  March  14  at  The  Tranzac 


an  upbeat  tone,  they  merely  serve  as  cheesy  and 
ineffective  filler  Although  Pit,  like  any  other  ste- 
reotypical rapper,  busts  out  with  oversexed  mate- 
rial like  "Stripper  Pole,"  he's  created  one  hell  of  a 
party.— CARLAKAVINTA 


Rating:  VVV 


Kamera  -  Resurrection  (Nettwerk  Records) 

In  an  effort  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
vapidity  of  mainstream  pop,  Sweden's  Kamera 
may  have  gone  too  far  It  only  takes  the  listener  a 
moment  to  realize  that  this  European  quintet  is  an 
'80s  revival  band,  comparable  to  the  likes  of  Du- 
rcin  Durein  or  The  Pet  Shop  Boys.  In  fact,  the  entire 
album  could  score  a  retro  wedding,  particularly 
track  "Love  Surrounds  Us."  Despite  the  group's 
overuse  of  synthesizers,  they  do  score  points  with 
the  solid  rhythms  and  catchy  melodies  of  "Lies" 
and  "Disconnected." — CK 


Rating:  VVv 


The  Thrills  -  7eera^er(Virgin) 

Life's  rough  for  young  adults,  but  The  Thrills  make 
things  right  with  their  third  album  that  acts  as  a 
soundtrack  to  the  life  of  any  adolescent.  Some  say 
their  latest  instalment  is  too  similar  to  their  pre- 


vious efforts,  but  I  think  they've  really  evolved.  A 
larger  range  of  instrumentation  is  incorporated 
into  the  mix  with  keys,  harmonica,  mandolin,  and 
banjo.  These  inclusions  provide  a  mix  of  tradi- 
tional Irish  music  and  modern  indie  pop.  The  inex- 
perienced and  awkward  teen  stands  out  through 
nostalgic  lyrics  that  delve  into  the  pains  of  holding 
a  job,  keeping  a  girl,  getting  deflowered,  and  trying 
to  live  in  the  boring-ciss  suburbs.  Conor  Deasy's 
voice  is  even  more  enthralling,  and  this  guy  isn't 
afraid  to  hit  the  high  notes.— DAMANJIT  LAMBA 

Rating:  VVVVv 

Kate  Maki  -  On  High  (Independent) 

Former  teacher  turned  sensuous  songstress,  Kate 
Maki  delivers  sultry  vocals  that  will  sooth  the 
heart  of  any  youngster  partial  to  a  mix  of  folk  and 
alternative.  Mciki  goes  from  country  in  "Blue  Morn- 
ing" to  funkier  jams  in  "Beyond  the  Sun."  What's 
great  is  that  her  versatile  voice  tackles  these  dif- 
ferent genres  with  ease,  although  at  times,  the 
long  instrumentals  seem  to  lag.  With  musical  con- 
tributions from  fellow  Canadians  Dale  Murray  and 
Nathan  Lawr,  why  enlighten  the  minds  of  children 
when  you  can  make  sweet,  sweet  music 
— DL 

Rating:  VVVv¥ 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Deteiled  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

Q  Oxford 

mm.  SEMINARS 

416-924-3240l1-8(l0-7y9-1I79 
www.oxfordsemlnars.com 


Faith,  Food,  & 
Foniication 


4:30  p.m.  Tues  Mar  4 
Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave 


by  Jim  Bartley 
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FEB  28  -  MAR  8,  2008 

Week  1:  Thurs  to  Sat  @  8pm 
Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  @  8pm  &  Sat  @  2pm 


The  story  of  Stephen  and  Mr.  Wilde  spans 
twenty-four  hours  In  the  late  spring  of  1882, 
in  Toronto,  during  Oscar  Wilde's  infamous 
North  American  lecture  tour 
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Lindsay  Tsuji 


Wrapping  up  another  year  of  school 
spirit  and  half-time  entertainment  is 
the  University  of  Toronto's  Thunder- 
squad  dance  team.  The  chance  that 
this  is  the  first  time  you've  heard 
the  name  is  high,  especially  if  you 
don't  make  it  out  to  Varsity  sporting 
events.  They're  the  girls  keeping  the 
crowds  pumped  up  and  entertained 
at  the  local  basketball  and  volleyball 
games  during  halftime.  But  don't  let 
the  job  description  fool  you — they're 
so  much  more  than  cheerleaders. 

"We're  dancers,  first  and  foremost," 
says  Jaymie  Sampa,  co-captain  of  the 
dance  group.  "We  like  to  support  our 
athletics  department,  that's  really 
important  to  us,  but  it's  also  just  one 
part  of  what  we  do." 

Along  with  co-captain  Jennifer 
McFarlane,  the  two  choreograph 
many  of  the  dance  routines  the  team 
performs.  But  Sampa,  who  has  been 
dancing  since  she  was  14  years  old, 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  contribu- 
tions of  her  Thundersquad  team- 
mates and  the  team's  execs,  who  play 
an  important,  if  not  central,  role  in 
choreography. 

The  group  is  made  up  of  nine  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  students  taking 
classes  in  Phys-ed,  Criminology,  and, 
yes,  even  Engineering.  On  top  of  an 
already  rigorous  academic  schedule, 
you  can  find  them  rehearsing  at  the 
Athletic  Centre  for  six  hours  a  week, 
performing  for  various  women's  and 
men's  games  on  Saturdays. 

"Our  practices  are  pretty  demand- 
ing." says  Sampa,  a  third-year  physi- 
cal education  student.We  work  our- 
selves hard  and  try  to  self-motivate," 

"We  train  pretty  intensely,  start- 
ing with  leg  strengthening  warm  ups, 
moving  on  to  some  technique  work, 
and  then  we  do  choreography  for  the 
last  hour  of  practice.  It's  not  crazy, 
but  it's  not  recreational  either." 

Started  six  years  ago,  the  team  was 
created  to  promote  school  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  furthering  of  dance  educa- 
tion on  campus.  The  team  specializes 
in  jazz  and  hip  hop  dance,  selected 
through  auditions  in  the  third  week 
of  September  Anyone  interested  in 
joining  up  can  find  all  the  information 
they  need  at  the  Athletic  Centre's 
program  office,  as  soon  as  the  first 


University  of  Toronto's  Thundersquad  hopes  to  make 

noise  on  and  off  the  court  PHOTOS  Bl 


week  of  school. 

"I  was  just  looking  for  a  place  to 
continue  dancing  when  1  got  to  U  of 
T"  said  Sampa,  recalling  how  she  first 
became  involved.  "In  my  first  year  1 
heard  about  the  auditions  through 
word  of  mouth,  and  I  went  to  a  try  out 
and  made  the  team." 

Even  though  the  team  goes  through 
a  rigorous  amount  of  technique  train- 
ing, the  degree  of  specialty  seems  to 
vary. 


"All  the  girls  come  from  different 
dance  backgrounds,"  says  Sampa. 
"Some  having  danced  their  entire 
lives,  while  others  turned  to  dance 
later  on." 

Not  quite  on  the  Varsity  roster, 
and  not  your  typical  dance  team,  the 
Thundersquad  have  man- 
aged to  be  completely 
student-run  through 
fundraising,  buying 
of  uniforms,  and  self- 


PHOTOS  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


organization.  The  biggest  objective 
for  the  group  is  to  raise  morale,  en- 
couraging students  to  feel  proud  of 
their  school. 

The  Thundersquad  dance  team 
wants  to  confront  the  age-old  problem 


Blues  looking  for  silver  lining 

Women's  volleyball  settles  for  OUA  silver  medal  after  loss  to 
McMaster  in  finals 


of  student  apathy  towards  university 
athletics.  As  sports  and  school  spirit 
are  typically  not  associated  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  the  team 
hopes  to  encourage  students  to  feel 
proud  of  the  Varsity  Blues.  "People 
who  don't  usually  come  to  our  games 
always  say  that  they  were  surprised 
that  a  U  of  T  game  could  be  so  fun," 
says  McFarlane. 

The  amount  of  athletic  talent  of- 
ten goes  unnoticed  by  the  student 
population,  and  the  Thundersquad 
team  are  determined  to  keep  fighting 
for  their  athletes.  For  Sampa  and  Mc- 
Farlane, the  camaraderie  and  com- 
munity that  is  created  within  Varsity 
Athletics  provides  a  supportive  envi- 
ronment within  the  larger  university 
campus. 

Unlike  typical  halftime  cheerers, 
the  team  participates  in  dance  com- 
petitions. The  Festival  of  Dance  at 
Hart  House  is  seen  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  team  to  showcase  their  skills 
in  front  of  their  peers  and  colleagues. 
"There's  quite  a  few  different  groups 
on  campus,"  Sampa  explained. 
"There's  belly  dancing,  hip  hop,  and 
lyrical  dance  groups.  I've  seen  some 
really  great  performances,  and  it's  a 
good  experience  for  the  dancers  to 
network  a  little  bit.  I've  only  heard 
good  things  about  it,  and  it  show- 
cases what  U  of  T  has  to  offer  We 
have  some  really  talented  dancers  on 
campus." 

With  the  sports  season  coming  to 
an  end,  the  ladies  are  currently  hard 
at  work  preparing  for  the  Humber 
Hype  Dance  Competition  on  March 
14.  As  dance  competitions  come  more 
into  vogue,  the  girls  on  the  team  have 
become  every  bit  the  athletes,  as  the 
teams  they  cheer  on  at  the  AC.  "I  see 
dance  as  a  sport,"  says  Sampa.  "One 
of  the  great  misconceptions  is  that 
dance  is  just  an  art  form,  but  it's  re- 
ally physically  demanding  on  your 
body.  I  would  consider  our  team  an 
athletic  team,  because  we  work  hard, 
and  take  our  fitness  into  account." 

We're  dancers,  first  and 
foremost....  We  like  to 
support  our  athletics 
department,  and  that's 
really  important  to  us,  but 
it's  also  just  one  part  of 
what  we  do. 


Matt  McKay  and  Gord  Anderson 


In  a  game  that  started  as  a  suspense-thriller  with  all 
the  signs  of  turning  into  an  epic,  the  McMaster  Ma- 
rauders quickly  created  a  tragedy  for  the  hometown 
Varsity  Blues. 

On  Saturday  night,  in  front  of  a  boisterous  Athletic 
Centre  crowd  that  featured  several  hundred  fans  to 
support  both  teams,  the  Marauders  put  the  ham- 
mer to  Toronto,  winning  four  sets  for  their  first  OUA 
women's  volleyball  championship. 

It  was  easy  to  see  the  parity  between  the  two 
teams,  with  22  ties  and  nine  lead  changes  in  the  first 
set.  The  Blues  prevailed,  30-28,  with  Kristina  Valjas 
sending  the  home  crowd  into  a  frenzy,  finishing  the 
set  with  one  of  nine  kills  of  the  match.  However,  the 
Marauders  were  lights  out  after  that. 

McMaster  robbed  the  Blues  of  their  national 
championship  dreams  by  playing  nearly  flawless 
volleyball,  committing  only  six  errors  throughout 
the  final  three  sets.  This  came  much  to  the  delight  to 
their  fans,  growing  louder  as  victory  became  more 
evident. 

McMaster  head  coach  Tim  Louks  watched  proud- 
ly as  his  players  took  the  game  away  from  Toronto, 
committing  only  13  errors  in  the  match,  along  with 


just  two  service  errors. 

"1  think  maybe  we  just  got  a  few  more  breaks 
and  a  few  more  blocks  [ . . .  ]  They  were  solid,  there 
were  very  few  breakdowns,  they  were  on  a  mis- 
sion," Louks  said.  "What  do  you  say  when  you're 
playing  such  a  great  team?  [Toronto's]  one  of 
the  best  teams  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  best  programs  in  the  country." 

Besides  committing  very  few  errors,  an- 
other key  to  McMaster's  victory  took  place 
at  the  net  as  they  blocked  Toronto  attack- 
ers' 18  spikes.  The  Blues  managed  only 
three  blocks,  all  by  Valjas. 

Hamilton  native  and  second-year  Ma- 
rauder middle  Sarah  Kiernan,  who  had 
six  kills  and  four  blocks  of  her  own, 
said  her  team  has  been  riding  high  for 
awhile,  winning  15  straight  since  a  Nov. 
11  loss  to  the  Western  Mustangs. 

"We've  won  a  lot  of  games  in  four 
[sets],  so  after  the  first  one  it  was 
really  close  and  we  just  wanted  to 
cool  out,  take  our  time,"  said  Kier- 
nan. "We  just  pushed,  pushed  and 

SEE  VOLLEYBALL  -  PG  14 
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Women's  hockey  keeps  eyes  on  the  prize 

Team  set  to  play  Laurier  in  best  of  three  series  in  search  of  OUA  title 


Erika  Gilbert 

ASSOCIATE  SPORTS  EDITOR 


The  Varsity  Blues  women's  hock- 
ey team  needed  only  two  games 
to  defeat  the  University  of  Guelph 
Gryphons  in  their  best-of-three 
semi-final  series,  set  to  meet 
the  powerhouse  Laurier  Golden 
Hawks  in  the  OUA  championship. 
After  defeating  the  Windsor  Lanc- 
ers in  the  quarterfinal,  the  fourth- 
place  Gryphons  managed  only 
a  single  goal  against  the  Blues, 
who  won  the  series  opener  3-0 
on  Thursday,  taking  the  second 
game  in  overtime  by  a  score  of  2-1 
on  Saturday. 

Much  of  the  Blues'  success 
belongs  to  fifth-year  goaltender 
Stephanie  Lockert,  who  stopped 
48  of  49  shots  in  the  two  games. 
"Stephanie  really  stole  it  for  us," 
said  forward  Janine  Davies  af- 
ter the  first  game,  in  which  the 
Blues  were  outshot  28-17.  Head 
coach  Karen  Hughes  was  not  im- 
pressed with  her  team's  effort  on 
Thursday  night.  "1  didn't  think  we 
played  very  well  today,  to  be  hon- 
est. I  thought  our  goalie  played 
well,"  she  said  after  the  game. 

Davies  had  a  good  game  as  well, 
netting  Toronto's  first  two  goals. 
The  opening  goal  was  a  first-pe- 
riod power-play  tally  scored  off 
a  rebound  after  some  good  puck 
movement  from  the  Blues.  "Our 


LOCKED  SHUT:  Toronto  goaltender  Stephanie  Lockert  deflects  a  shot  by  a  Guelph  forward  on  the  way  to  her  teams  3-0  shutout  win  in 
game  one  of  the  OUA  semi-finals.  The  shutout  was  Lockert's  seventh  of  the  season. 


power  play  executed  really  well," 
Davies  said. 

Special  teams  made  the  differ- 
ence in  game  one.  Not  only  did  a 
rare  Blues'  power-play  opportu- 


nity— U  of  T  took  twice  as  many 
penalties  as  Guelph — produce  the 
game-winning  goal,  but  the  team's 
penalty  killing  was  also  solid.  To- 
ronto did  not  give  up  short-hand- 


ed, despite  a  third-period  parade 
to  the  penalty  box.  Hughes  felt 
this  was  a  poor  reflection  of  how 
both  teams  played.  "1  thought  the 
referee  let  them  hack  and  whack 


us  and  get  away  with  it.  We  have  a 
player  injured  from  a  hit,  no  pen- 
alty." 

The  Gryphons  could  not  capi- 
talize with  the  man  advantage 
on  eight  power-play  opportuni- 
ties, including  two  five-on-threes. 
"1  think  we  were  pretty  good  at 
keeping  them  on  the  outside," 
said  coach  Hughes  of  her  team's 
penalty  kill.  Lockert  was  there  to 
cover  up  any  mistakes  the  Blues 
made,  making  several  spectacular 
saves,  including  a  nice  glove  catch 
on  a  high  shot  from  the  slot  that 
forced  her  into  the  splits,  drawing 
a  loud  round  of  applause  from  the 
crowd.  Emily  Patry  almost  scored 
a  five-on-three  short-handed  goal 
on  a  breakaway  after  intercepting 
a  pass  just  outside  her  blue  line, 
but  hit  the  post. 

The  Blues  did  not  allow  a  goal 
in  four  short-handed  situations 
in  game  two  either.  The  second 
goal  came  in  the  second  period 
when  Davies  tipped  a  low  point 
shot  from  defenseman  Lyndsey 
Ryan,  past  Gryphons  goaltender 
Sarah  Long.  Third-year  forward 
Annie  Del  Guidice  also  assisted. 
Rookie  forward  Karolina  Urban 
put  the  game  out  of  reach  when 
she  stole  the  puck  in  the  neutral 
zone,  walked  in  on  Long,  and  fired 
a  high  glove  side  shot  into  the  net 

SEE  HOCKEY' -PG  15 


Scarborough 
Campus 
Students' 
Union 


Univer.sitv  of  Toronto 


Referendum  Question 
(Part-Time)  -  U-Pass 


Referendum  dates:  March  19th  and  20th,  2008. 
Preamble: 

The  Universal  Pass  (U-Pass)  is  a  non-transferable  transit  pass  that  gives  students 
unlimited  travel  all  regular  services  on  either  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  (TTC)  or 
Yorl<  Region  Transit  (YRT).  Additionally,  instead  of  the  TTC  or  YRT  one  may  opt  for  a  GO 
Transit  Credit  of  the  dollar  amount  equal  to  the  levy  paid  applicable  against  GO  adult  fares. 
Students  who  opt  for  the  TTC  option  will  also  have  access  to  TTC  commuter  parking  lots. 

The  U-Pass  will  be  offered  to  students  per  session  including  the  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter 
sessions.  The  program  will  begin  for  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fall  2008  session.  The  program  applies  to  all  part-time  undergraduate 
students  at  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  and  the  levy  will  be  charged  per  registered 
session. 

The  cost  of  the  U-Pass  is  $240  per  session  ($60  per  month)  as  a  student  levy  paid  to 
the  Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Union  (SCSU)  and  remitted  to  the  TTC.  The  cost 
of  the  U-Pass  is  price  protected  until  May  2010.  The  price  of  the  U-Pass  will  increase  at 
the  same  percentage  rate  as  the  regular  TTC  Adult  Metropass,  only  after  the  May  2010 
deadline.  The  TTC,  assisted  by  the  SCSU,  will  administer  the  distribution  of  the  part-time 
undergraduate  U-pass.  The  U-Pass  program  will  only  be  offered  with  full-time  student 
participation.  In  the  scenario  part-time  students  vote  in  favour  of  the  U-Pass  and  full-time 
students  do  not,  the  U-Pass  referendum  will  fail. 

Question:  Are  you  in  favour  of  both: 

a.  A  new  student  levy  for  a  Universal  Bus  Pass  (U-Pass)  for  all  part-time 
undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  at  a  cost 
of  $240  per  session? 

b.  An  annual  increase  of  this  levy  proportional  to  the  Adult  TTC  Metropass 
increase  (not  to  be  implemented  until  after  May  2010). 


Varsity  Centre  is  liere 

and  it's  YOURS 
...iet's  Iceep  it  tiiat  way! 


HOW? 

On  March  4-6,  vote  YES  to  keeping 
your  current  student  athletic  fee 
just  as  It  is! 


WHY? 

From  golf  to  pick-up  soccer  to 
intramural  sports  and  more, 
Varsity  Centre  opens  up  a  whole 
new  world  of  fun  and  fitness  for 
all  U  of  T  students! 


YES   NO   ABSTAIN 


Get  the  facts  at 
www.varsitycentre.ca 

and  then 

GET  OUT  AND  OTEl 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


Despite  finishing  in  first  place  during  the  regular  season,  the  women's  volleyball  team  was  unable  to  capture  QUA  gold 


Enter  the  "CGA  Ontario 
One-Hour  Accounting 
Contest"  for  college 
and  university 
students  on 
March  19,  2008. 


LINE  UP  ONLINE  TO  WIN 
UP  TO  $5,000  IN  CASH. 

The  Certified  General  Accountants  of  Ontario  (CGA  Ontario)  invites  you  to  enter 
its  online  eiccounting  contest.  Rrst,  sign  up  at  www.cga-ontario.org/c-ontest  and 
obtain  a  user  name  and  password  for  the  contest.  To  quaiity  for  the  competition, 
you  must  complete  tiiis  task  by  Tuesday,  March  18.  2008.  When  you  login  to 
complete  the  contest  you  nnust  choose  between  two  levels  of  difficulty  to  test 
your  accounting  and  financial  skills.  This  step  must  be  done  before  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  19,  2008  (the  day  of  the  contest).  The  competition  begins 
promptly  at  4  p.m.  (on  that  same  day)  and  lasts  for  one  hour.  Eligibility  is  restricted 
to  students  currently  enrolled  at  an  Ontario  university  or  college. 

CHOOSE  YOUR  TIER  OF  CHALLENGE. 

Eligible  and  regLstered  students  choose  between  two  levels  of  difficulty;  both  tiers 
offer  cash  and  scholarship  prizes  (see  below).  Remember  to  choose  your  level  of 
difficulty  carefully,  because  this  decision  could  earn  or  cost  you  the  win. 

A  REWARDING  EXPERIENCE. 

Tier  1:  Basic-  and  Intermediate-Level  Financial  Accounting  Questions 

1st  place  -  .$4,000  cash  and  a  scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
tlie  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

2nd  place  =  $2,000  cash  and  a  scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

3rd  place  =  $1,000  cash  and  a  scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
the  CG,A  program  of  professional  studies. 

Tier  2:  Intermediate-  and  Advanced-Lev^  Financial  Accoimting  Questions 

Isl  place  =  $5,000  cash  and  a  scholarship  wortti  $5,000  towards 
the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

2nd  place  =  $3,000  cash  and  a  scholarship  worth  $5,000  towards 
the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

3rd  place  -  $1,500  cash  and  a  scholarship  worth  $5,000 
towards  the  CGA  program  of  professional  studies. 

EVEN  MORE  INCENTIVE  TO  WIN. 

The  university  or  college  that  boasts  first-place  in 
either  tier  receives  a  donation  of  $5,000  from 
CGA  Ontario  awarded  to  its  accounting  department 

Additional  information  about  the  format  of  the 
contest  and  ttie  rules  and  regulations  is  available 
at  www.t^aontario.org/contest. 


■VOLLEYBALL  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  10 

pushed,  tried  to  figure  out  their 
weaicnesses,  and  we  did." 

Varsity  Blues  head  coach  Kristine 
Drakich,  clearly  upset  at  the  loss, 
agreed  that  Kiernan's  team  took  it 
to  them. 

"I  think  McMaster  was  better  to- 
day. They  played  very  well.  I  was 
a  little  disappointed  of  our  start  in 
the  second  set  after  winning  the 
first  set,"  Drakich  said,  "but  I  was  re- 
ally proud.  We  kept  fighting  all  the 
way  through,  even  though  things 
weren't  going  so  well  but  McMaster 
was  relentless." 

Having  coached  starters  Mila 
Miguel  and  Anastasia  Danilova  for 
the  last  time  in  a  Blues  uniform 
made  the  loss  harder  for  Drakich  to 
swallow. 

"I  think  Mila  and  Asya  played  well 
in  this  match.  It's  just  unfortunate 
that  we  weren't  necessarily  ready 
for  the  long  haul,"  Drakich  said. 

A  tearful  Danilova,  who  led  all 
players  with  24  kills,  said  it  will  take 
some  time  for  her  team  to  get  over 
the  loss. 

"I  guess  life  goes  on,  but  for  now 
it  sucks,"  Danilova  said.  "I  did  enjoy 
this  year.  It  was  amazing,  although 
the  end  was  not  what  we  expected. 
Overall,  it  was  probably  my  best 
year.  The  girls  [were]  the  best  girls 
ever." 

McMaster  will  now  travel  to  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  to  rep- 
resent Ontario  in  their  first  national 
championship  appearance,  start- 
ing Thursday,  Feb.  28  with  national 
champion  crowned  on  March  1. 


THE 


...1  :                  ,u  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  ONTARIO 

CGA  Ontario 

416-322-6520 

or  1  800668  1454 

Help  Line                    E-mail  Websites 

1-800-242-9131           iiil('              ■  io.org  www.n8meyourneed.org 

or  v/ww.cga  Ontario, oig 

Name  Your  Need 

PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Bnincli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


s  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
t  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
«  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

«  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

J  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

mmmmwimm 

www,o)(forclseininars.com 
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■HOCKEY'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  13 


ALMOST  GOLDEN:  The  women's  hockey 
team  is  two  wins  away  from  claiming  OUA 
gold,  but  they  will  have  to  go  through  the 
first  place  Queen's  Golden  Gaels  to  do  it. 

for  an  unassisted  marker. 

The  Blues  traveled  to  Guelph  for 
game  two.  They  rebounded  well 
from  a  third  period  in  game  one, 
outshot  8-2,  firing  12  shots  at  the 
Gryphons'  net,  and  allowing  only 
four  in  the  opening  frame.  Del 
Guidice  stoked  the  Blues  to  a  lead 
with  a  goal  assisted  by  Davies  and 
Emily  Milito.  "We  dominated  the 
first  period  and  were  rewarded 
with  a  1-0  lead.  Could  have  been 
more,"  said  the  coach. 

Neither  team  allowed  another 
goal  until  late  in  the  third  period, 
when    Guelph's  second-leading 


scorer,  Elysia  Desmier,  beat  Lock- 
ert  on  a  goal  mouth  scramble  with 
only  12  seconds  left  to  force  over- 
time. After  decent  second  and 
third  periods,  Laura  Foster  scored 
the  game  winner  8:15  into  the  ex- 
tra frame  on  a  feed  from  Patry 
from  behind  the  Guelph  net.  "We 
managed  to  come  back  strong  in 
the  overtime,"  said  Hughes,  who 
was  once  again  impressed  with 
Lockert's  game,  with  praise  for 
captain  Jill  Clark,  patrolling  To- 
ronto's blue  line  for  her  fifth  and 
final  year. 

"It  was  a  better  game  for  us," 
said  Hughes  of  the  Blues'  second 
game  after  a  disappointing  defen- 
sive effort  in  Thursday's  game.  "I 
think  we  can  play  a  lot  better  in 
our  own  end.  We  don't  want  to  be 
giving  up  that  many  shots,"  said 
Davies  after  game  one;  the  team 
allowed  only  21  shots  in  game 
two. 

The  Blues  face  a  formidable 
challenge  this  week  as  they  pre- 
pare to  face  Laurier,  who  beat  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels  3-1  and  1-0 
(OT)  in  the  other  OUA  semi-final. 
The  Golden  Hawks  lost  only  two 
regular-season  games  to  lead  the 
OUA,  and  took  two  of  three  de- 
cisions versus  the  Blues  in  the 
2007-8  campaign.  Toronto,  how- 
ever, is  coming  off  a  near-win  over 
Laurier,  in  which  the  Blues  were 
three  seconds  away  from  vic- 
tory in  their  second-last  game  of 
the  regular  season,  when  Laurier 
tied  the  game  just  before  the  final 
buzzer.  The  Blues  have  proven 
that  they're  capable  of  playing 
with  any  team  in  the  OUA,  and  any 
team  with  a  stalwart  between  the 
pipes  like  Lockert  has  a  chance  to 
win  every  night. 


UBC 


Accelerate  your  future  with  the  Diploma  in  Accounting 
Program  (DAP)  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

DAP  prepares  university  graduates  with  limited  or  no 
training  in  accounting  for  entry  into  a  professional 
accounting  designation  (CA,  CGA,  CMA  or  CPA  in  the  US). 


APPLICATION  DEADLINES 
May  start: 


Sep  start: 


Marl  (International  applicants) 
Apr  1  (Canadian  applicants) 

Jul  1  (International  applicants) 
Aug  1  (Canadian  applicants) 


Find  out  how  DAP  can  accelerate  your  future. 
Visit  www.sauder.ubc.ca/dap 


Pi  SAUDER 
1  School  of  Business 


Opening  Worlds 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Come  play  for  our  team 
write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


The  Varsity  and  Hart  House  Theatre  want 
you  to  WIN  a  pair  of  tickets  to 


visit 

www.harthousetheatre.ca 

for  your  chance  to  WIN 


the 


VARSITY 


SPIRIT  SQUAD 

Find  out  about  U  ofT*s  new  08/09  spirit  program 
including  cheer,  dance  team,  mascot  and  in-game  host/mc 


Information  Sessions 
March  3  OR  4  from  5-6  p.m. 

Athletic  Centre 
Benson  Lecture  Room  307 


For  more  details  visit  www.varsityblues.ca  »  Our  Teams  »  Spirit  Squad 


CLASSIFIEDS 


LOOKING  FOR  PART-TIME  TUTORS 

We  are  hiring  tutors  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects (English,  Math,  Sciences).  Pay 
starting  at  $20/hr.  Send  resumes  to 
jobs@tutorsintoronto.ca. 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 


NEILS  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  wvw.nealsyardremedies.com 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

*THE  ONLY  BOOK  ON  THE 
MIND  AND  SPIRIT* 

Written  in  modern  times  which  has  been 
read  by  every  major  race  on  earth.  Buy 
and  read  Dianetics:  The  Modern  Science 
of  Mental  Health  by  L.  Ron  Hubbard. 
$22.00.  Start  the  adventure  -  of  you.  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary's,  Toronto  ON  M4Y 
2A7.  (416)  925-2145  www.dianetics.org 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@bellnet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS,DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416921-1357. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  CHM 
139, 247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Unguages,  GMAT  LSAI  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least 
four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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Girl  1:  I'm  so  excited  for  St.  Patty's  day!  I'm  gonna  get  so  tanked! 

Girl  2:  Yeah,  it's  going  to  be  great. 

Girl  1:  And  I'm  gonna  to  put  green  food  colouring  in  all  my  food! 

Girl  2:  What  if  your  food's  already  green?  Like,  salad? 

Girl  1:  Oh... true. 

— On  Harbord  Street 

As  soon  as  I  have  it  done,  I  will  send  it  over  to  you,  OSAP. 
— At  St.  George  Campus 

Girl  1: 1  swear — I  don't  care  anymore;  I'm  just  going  to  ask  him 
out  already. 

Girl  2:  Are  you  really  sure  about  that? 

Girl  1:  Yeah,  definitely.  I  lost  all  sense  of  dignity  when  he  hinted 

'no' the  first  two  times. 

—In  front  ofGerstein  Library 

Girl  1:  Shit!  I  forgot  my  strapless  bra,  and  I  have  to  wear  a  dress 
tonight.  Do  you  think  I  have  time  to  go  buy  those  insertable  cups? 
Do  they  work? 

Girl  2:  Why  don't  you  just  go  braless?  Or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
too  apparent? 

Girl  1:  No,  I  definitely  can't  go  braless!  Why,  do  you? 

Girl  2:  Oh,  yeah.  But  I  have  small  boobs. ..my  sister  took  my  share! 

— At  the  women's  locker  room,  in  the  Athletic  Centre 

I'm  not  saying  he's  an  idiot.. .but  he  is  a  guy,  you  know  what  I 
mean? 

— In  line  at  Starbucks,  Robarts  Library 

Immanuel  Kant  should  change  his  name  to  CAN,  and  stop  being 

such  a  downer. 

— At  St.  George  Campus 


ROM-goers  wade  through  hills  of  snow  and  slush  for  their  daily  dose  of  culture.  The 
first  winter  of  the  "crystal  age"  has  provided  snowstorms  that  would  make  Santa  Claus 
cry.  Take  that  global  warming,  Daniel  Liebeskind  is  in  town! 
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DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


some  people  do  not  cherish 
awkward  moments  as  I  do. 
Luckily  for  them,   i  have 
come  up  with  a  solution! 


My  friend,  if  you' 
going  to  be  doing 
much  kissing,  you' 
better  brush  up  a 
on  it!  ^ 


re 

that 
d 

bit 


SLAP 


Awkward  moments  are  awkward  because  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  or  say.     But  if  you  swoop 
in  for  a  kiss,   it's  no  longer  an  awkward 
moment!    You've  avoided  it  entirely  by 

\  transitioning  it  into  a 

Afw  \  moment  of  "oh  great  what 

■■•(^^-V  THE  HECK  NOW  I   HAVE  TO 
THIS  PERSON  FOR  THEIR 
UNWANTED  ADVANCES"  Or  even 

a  moment  of  "OH  GREAT  WHAT 

THE  HECK  NOW  THEY  LOVE  ME 
TOO"  ^ 


,.,.)]<   V      J  y  )i  feel  like  you  — ■ 
I^S*'''*-^]  /  haven't  t bought 


I  m  s 
and  i 
escal 
don '  t 
great 


A 


(C)  2  008  Ry.an  North 


erious!     If  you  kiss  someone 
t's  a  sucky  kiss,  that  just 
ates  the  awkward  moment!    And  I 
mean  to  brag,  but  I'm  a  pretty 
kisser,    one  time  i  kissed  a 
guy  and  he  said,  / 

UNSOLICITED,  <$i^^ 

that  it  was 
the  best 

kiss  he'd  \ 
ever  had.        ""^^'^"'\  / 

seriously"'  Canv 
V  you  teach  ''j> 


Come  play 
for  our  team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.ca 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

TARIQ  MODOOD  AT  U  OF  T  SCARBOROUGH 

Diversity  and  multicuituraiism  expert 

discusses  ethnic  identity. 

Today,  4-6  p.m.  Free! 

Academic  Resource  Centre  Room  227, 

Scarborough  Campus  (1265  IVlilitary  Trail) 

triadaf@utsc.utoronto.ca 

DELIVERING  HOPE  PHOTO  EXHIBITION 

Images  from  the  Republic  of  Congo  by  Eddie 

Gerald  of  the  WFP. 

Today  through  Feb.  29. 

Trudeau  Centre  for  Peace  and  Conflict 

Studies  (15  King's  College  Circle) 

www.wfp.org 

COOKING  HEALTHY,  ECONOMICAL 
COMFORT FOOOS 

Interactive  cooking  demonstration  with 

practical  tips. 

lues.  Feb.  26, 1  p.m.  Free! 

International  Student  Centre  (33  St.  George 

St.) 

Mandatory  advance  registration  at 
www.familycare.utoronto.ca 

SCIENCE,  MEDICINE  AND  POLITICS  IN  AN 
AGE  OF  REVOLUTIONS 

Lecture  exploring  18th-century  clash  of 
disciplines. 

Tues.  Feb.  26, 7:30  p.m.  Free! 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
15  Devonshire  Place. 
www.artsci.utoronto.ca 


THAT  EVENING: 

Nobody  even  noticed  how  i 
made  my  examples  of  the 
av.'kward  moment  kiss  gender 
neutral '  -n 

It '  s  so  you 
V    can  imagine 

a  man 
slapping  a 
woman  after  an 
unwanted  kiss, 
and  then  you 
get  to  examine 
your  ideas  of 
gender  roles 
and  hetero- 
normativity 


wavv  .qwant2.com 


ITCH  By  Daniel  Kaell 


.Bob/  You  weke 

(so  UHOLESonE 

HOW  YOU  CHftlN- 

CZDCTIDCZDCi: 
ZjCIZjCZ-ICZDC 

(— ]{~,  jciDCi: 


r 


1 


www.  danieldraws .  com 


FILIPINO  FIVE-BUCK  LUNCH 

Pansit  and  adobo  cooked  up  by  the  Filipino 

Students'  Association. 

Weds.  Feb  27, 11  a.m.-2  p.m.  $5 

Sidney  Smith  Lobby  (100  St.  George  St.) 

fsatevents@gmail.com 

STEPHEN  AND  MR.  WILDE 

Play  imagining  the  relationship  between 
Oscar  Wilde  and  his  Black  American  valet. 
Thurs.Feb.  28  through  March  8. 
$12  for  students. 

Hart  House  Theatre  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.uofttix.ca 

FREE  FRIDAY  FILMS:  MYSTERIOUS  SKIN  & 
HEAVENLY  CREATURES 

Contemporary  films  dealing  with  sexual 
exploration, 

Fri.Feb.  29, 7-11  p.m.  Free! 
Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 
cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

C.ff.AZK  FILM  SCREENING 

Story  of  love  affairs  and  unexpected 

journerys  presented  by  Rainbow  Trinity. 

Fri.  Feb.  29, 7-9  p.m. 

Junior  Common  Room,  Trinity  College 

(6  Hoskin  Avenue) 

execatlarge@lgbtout.com 

HILARIO  OURAN  TRIO  CONCERT 

Multiple  Juno  Award-winning  Latin  Jazz 
group  performs. 
Fh.Feb.  29, 9  p.m.  Free! 


Arbor  Room,  Hart  House 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.harthousemusic.com 

OLAS  SOUNDS  OF  SOLIDARITY  BENEFIT 
CONCERT 

Latin  performances  with  all  proceeds  to 
SOS  Children's  Village  Bolivia. 
Fri.  March  7, 8:30  p.m-12:30  a.m. 
$15  in  advance. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
olas.stgeorge®  utoronto.ca 

OFF  CAMPUS 

LEAF  VOLUNTEER  ORIENTATION 

How  can  you  get  involved  in  maintaining 

urban  forests? 

Tues.  Feb.  276-7  p.m.  Free! 

Metro  Hall  (55  John  Street) 

www.leaftoronto.org 

THE  UNDERDOG  SHOW 

Testing  out  the  newest  art,  music, 
and  dance  on  a  curious  audience. 
Weds.  Feb.  27  9:30  p.m-12  a.m.  PWYC. 
Cameron  House  (408  Queen  St.W.) 
www.shedoesthecitycom 

To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

The  idea  of 
Nader  luring 
voters  away  from 
the  Democrats  is 
absurd 

SEE 'HATERS' -PAGE  8 


scienc 


MAPPING  THE  MIND:  A  iook  at  now 
we  observe  the  brain  and  its  activity 

SEE*IVimD'-PAGE9 


a&e 


The  VarsityXakes  a  walk  on  the 
Wilde  side. 


SEE 'BORN'- PAGE  11 


sports 


HAVING  A  BALL:  Women's 
basketball  to  play  for  QUA 
championship  Saturday 

SEE 'BASKETBALL'- PAGE  14 


hot  topic 

Is  Israeli  apartheid 
week  a  fair  label? 


SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  6 


what's  up? 

STEERS  AND  QUEERS  Dosey-do  around 
this  gay-themed  cowboy  dance  party 
with  live  performances  from  burlesque 
performers.  Thursday,  9  p.m.,  The  Dakota 
Tavern,  249  Ossington.  $5. 

LEAP  YEAR  PARTY  'Cause  indie  bands 
Foxfire  Forest,  Flashboyz  and  Shit  La 
Merde  swear  you  will  get  laid,  Friday,  10 
p.m.,  Sneaky  Dee's,  431  College.  $5. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


//  ATHLETICS  ARE  WORTH  PAYING  FOR 


//  BUT  SCHOOL,  NOT  STUDENTS,  SHOULD  PAY 


MASHASIDOROVA, 
(Yes  campaign)  lays  proud  claim 
to  a  world-class  facility:  Artificial 
turf,  a  400-metre,  eight-lane 
heated  track,  and  5.000  seating 
spaces.  Her  take:  You  get  what 
you  pay  for — and  $9  per  semes- 
ter is  a  really  good  deal. 


FOLLOW  THE  MONEY:  If  you  chioose  to  vote  Yes  in  ttie  upcoming  plebiscite,  you're  vot- 
ing for  all  full-time  students  to  pay  $135.20,  nine  dollars  more  than  the  $126.20  they  cur- 
rently pay.  Where  does  that  money  go? 

Though  Bruce  Kidd,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  acknowl- 
edged that  U  of  T's  athletics  fees  are  the  highest  in  Ontario,  he  pointed  to  statistics  show- 
ing that  a  student  taking  an  individual  and  a  group  fitness  class,  one  instructional  pro- 
gram, and  participating  in  an  intramural  sport  would  pay  less  than  at  Western,  York,  and 
McGill,  schools  that  offset  low  mandatory  fees  with  high  user  fees. 

"A  Yes  vote  will  lead  to  over  50  per  cent  increase  in  fees  since  2003,"  said  Ryan  Hayes, 
ASSU  president  and  chair  of  the  No  levy  campaign  committee. 


RYAN  HA' 

(No  campaign)  says  students 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  for  non- 
tuition  services  anyway.  He 
wants  mandatory  fee  increases 
curbed,  and  with  athletics  fees 
at  U  of  T  increasing  every  year, 
he  might  just  have  a  point. 


U  of  C's  accidental  oil  field 


School  hopes  for  a  lucky  strike  to  fund  scholarships,  plans  to  have  students  do  'practical' 
work  exploring  field 


Petre  Radulescu 


The  University  of  Calgary  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  use  engineering 
students  to  search  for  oil  or  gas  de- 
posits on  a  small  patch  of  land  it  owns 
in  Spring  Coulee,  an  oil-rich  area  near 
the  American  border. 

Two  questions  still  linger  around 
the  discovery:  How  did  the  university 
come  to  own  the  land  (the  paper  trail 
leading  to  the  previous  owner  seems 
to  have  vanished),  and,  more  press- 
ingly,  is  the  land  worth  anything? 

"There  is  a  producing  oil  well  near- 
by, so  we  too  could  have  some  black 
gold,"  said  Rob  Steward,  a  geoscience 
professor  at  U  of  C. 

If  the  land  proves  to  have  sufficient 
oil  reserves  to  merit  mining,  U  of  C 


will  most  likely  bring  in  an  estab- 
lished oil  company  such  as  Trican 
or  Shell,  with  which  it  has  close  rela- 
tions, for  the  extraction  process.  This 
would  not  be  a  first  for  the  university 
as  it  already  receives  money  from  oil 
production  on  land  it  has  leased  out. 

Either  way,  the  land  will  allow  U  of 
C  students  to  try  oil  prospecting  with 
the  university's  newest  gadgets.  Last 
month,  in  surveying  the  land  to  as- 
sess resources,  students  got  to  test 
the  university's  new  seismic  vibrator 
truck. 

"This  is  a  great  treasure  hunt  that 
is  going  to  provide  real-world  experi- 
ence that  might  even  result  in  a  new 
source  of  revenue  for  the  university," 
said  Stewart.  "We  are  in  the  remark- 
able position  of  being  able  to  do  a  lot 


of  the  exploration  work  ourselves, 
which  is  a  wonderful  way  for  every- 
body to  learn.  The  data  we  acquired 
is  a  treasure  trove  of  information  that 
students  are  analyzing  in  class." 

The  two  patches  of  land,  five  square 
kilometres  in  total,  will  be  the  site  of 
summer  field  courses  organized  by 
the  geoscience  department.  Gath- 
ered data  will  be  further  analyzed  by 
students  from  the  Schulich  School  of 
Engineering,  home  to  the  new  Trican 
Petroleum  Engineering  Laboratories. 
The  new  lab  gives  students  access  to 
equipment  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
oil  industry. 

The  project  is  expected  to  expand 
and  include  students  from  the  Has- 
kayne  School  of  Business  and  the 
environmental  sciences  department. 


"1  think  this  is  a  real  motivating  op- 
portunity for  students,  who  can  be 
involved  in  every  step  of  the  oil  and 
gas  development  process,"  said  Dave 
Eaton,  head  of  the  geoscience  depart- 
ment. 

Steward  expressed  interest  in  us- 
ing the  potential  revenue  stream, 
which  could  be  significant  for  U  of  C, 
to  create  new  scholarships.  The  mon- 
ey could  also  be  used  to  reduce  the 
school's  tuition,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  country  and  the  object  of  lobby- 
ing efforts  by  U  of  C's  student  union. 

With  increasing  environmental 
concerns  about  Alberta's  oil  sands 
development,  U  of  C's  new  land  will 
also  serve  as  a  testing  ground  for  the 
university's  commitment  to  reduce 
its  impact  on  the  environment. 
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The  Varsity  and  Hart  House  Theatre  want 
you  to  WIN  a  pair  of  tickets  to 

Stephen  ^  P 

AAr.Wilde 


VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


visit 

www.harthousetheatre.ca 

for  your  chance  to  WIN 


Renting  off-camPus? 
Moving  at  the  end  of  term? 

Remember  to  give  written  notice  to 
your  landlord  by  Feb.  28'*' 


Unless  you  give  60  days  written  notice  of  your  intent  to  vacate,  you 
can  t>e  held  responsible  for  additional  rent. 

Even  if  your  lease  ends  on  April  30th,  without  proper  written  notice 
your  landlord  can  assume  you  are  continuing  on  as  a  tenant.  This 
applies  to  all  rental  arrangements,  including  fixed  term  leases,  which, 
upon  expiry,  automatically  convert  to  month-to-month  contracts. 


Looking  for  a  roommate  or  subletter  for  the  summer? 
Come  out  for  our  annual 


Summer  Sublet  Saturdays 

Sat  March  22""*  and  Sat  April  19""  10  am  -  3  pm 
Student  Housing  Sen/ice,  214  College  St. 


Need  more  information?  Call  416-978-8045  or  visit  us  on  the  web 

www.houslng.utoronto.ca 


^  Student  Housing  Service 

Help  for  your  Off-Campus  Housing  Needs 


HUMBER 

Scliool  of  Applied  Technology 


Make 

technology 
work  for  you. 

In  just  two  semesteis  at  Number,  you  could  upgrade 
your  degree  with  a  postgraduate  certificate  in 

Wireless  Telecommunications, 
Supply  Chain  Management 
or  Project  Management. 

Apply  now  and  be  well  on  your  way  to  a  successful 
career  in  technology. 


Teach  English 
Overseas 

Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

Classroom  Management  Techniques 

Detailed  Lesson  Planning 
»  Comprefiensive  Teaching  Materials 

Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

Teacher  Placement  Service 
» Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 

Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

■J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

41M24-3240I1-800-IJ9-17I9 

www.oxfordsemlnars.com 


Lnokii^for 
Ustening 

Chaplains 
Available 

Men  2-4,  Wed  4-6, 
Thurs2-6 

UofT 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569SpadinaAve 


Visit  the  oldest 
and  most  elegant 
book  room  in  Toronto, 
right  here  on 
St.  George  Campus! 

A  great  selection  of 

.significaot  & 
fascinating 

books  awaits  you. 

Visit  the 

Great  Hall 

Book  Room 


wuiw.uonboohslore.coin 

open  TO  THt  PUBLIC 

214  Collese  St.  416-640-7900 


UTSC  may  be 
first  campus  to  opt 
into  UPass  plan 

Other  schools  put  off  by  all-or-nothing 
bargaining  stance 


Shabnam  Olga  Nasimi 

VARSITY  STAFF 


If  approved  in  an  upcoming  referen- 
dum, UTSC  students  migfit  get  their 
hands  on  the  long-debated  Univer- 
sal Pass,  a  discounted  monthly  TTC 
pass  for  Toronto  post-secondary  stu- 
dents. 

The  UPass  is  a  proposed  alterna- 
tive to  the  TTC's  current  Volume  In- 
centive Program,  which  gives  bulk 
buyers  a  discount  on  metropasses  as 
long  as  they  buy  at  least  50  passes  a 
month. 

In  2005,  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union  secured  a  VIP  dis- 
count with  a  yearly  contract  that  be- 
gins and  expires  every  January. 

Since  UTSU  entered  the  program, 
the  price  of  the  VIP  has  risen  from 
$87  to  $96  per  pass.  The  regular  adult 
metropass  costs  $109. 

The  more  metropasses  a  universi- 
ty purchases,  the  cheaper  each  pass 
costs  for  each  student.  However, 
the  TTC  limits  the  number  of  metro- 
passes a  school  can  buy.  UTSU  is  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  of  12,000  passes 
per  month.  This  sets  the  pass  price. 
UTSU  is  the  single  largest  buyer  in 
the  VIR 

At  a  proposed  cost  of  $480  per 
academic  year,  the  UPass  offers  stu- 
dents unlimited  travel  on  all  regular 
TTC  services,  as  well  as  York  Region 
transit  services,  from  September  to 
May. 

Student  unions  have  shown  some 
resistance  to  the  UPass,  however,  be- 
cause all  students  would  have  to  pur- 
chase the  pass,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  Fourteen  student  unions,  rep- 
resenting universities  and  colleges 
across  the  GTA  including  U  of  T,  Ryer- 
son,  and  York,  have  been  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  TTC  since  last  January. 


After  more  than  a  year,  no  school  has 
signed  up  for  the  program 

On  March  19  and  20,  the  Scarbor- 
ough Campus  Students'  Union  plans 
to  hold  a  referendum  for  part-time 
and  full-time  students  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  offer.  In 
order  for  the  referendum  to  pass,  it 
will  need  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  full-time  UTSC  students. 

UTSU  VP  external  Dave  Scrivener 
said  that  although  the  student  union 
at  St.  George  isn't  going  to  referen- 
dum with  the  UPass  any  time  soon, 
they  haven't  rejected  the  offer  com- 
pletely. If  UTSC  were  to  accept  the 
UPass,  it  would  weaken  UTSU's  and 
other  unions'  bargaining  position  in 
negotiations  with  the  TTC. 

"For  such  a  massive  levy  increase, 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  students 
at  U  of  T  are  familiar  with  the  issue 
first,"  said  Scrivener. 

A  disputed  study  conducted  by  the 
TTC  in  2005  claimed  that  57  per  cent 
of  full-time  UTSC  students  use  the 
TTC  and  that  if  a  referendum  were  to 
pass,  87  per  cent  of  those  students 
would  use  the  UPass. 

The  same  survey  reported  that  84 
per  cent  of  full-time  St.  George  stu- 
dents use  the  TTC  at  least  once  per 
year,  and  claimed  that  93  per  cent  of 
them  "would  use  the  UPass  if  avail- 
able and  passed  in  a  referendum." 

According  to  TTC  marketing  re- 
search director  Michael  Anders,  the 
price  was  calculated  to  bring  in  the 
same  revenue  that  the  TTC  earns 
from  metropass  sales  to  university 
students.  He  said  that  the  $480  fee 
would  keep  the  TTC's  metropass 
earnings  neutral,  though  critics  have 
charged  that  the  UPass  program 
will  inflate  their  ridership  numbers, 

SEE 'UPASS' -PG  5 
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PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Yz  Price  Pastas 
Weel(end  Bmncli  llam-Spm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Faith,  Food,  & 
Fornication 

a  MuW-Failh 
ExptoraGon 
of  SMiHuaHty 
AndSexuaiity 

4:30  p.m.  Tues  Mar  4 
Multi-Faith  Centre 
569SpadlnaAve 


humber.ca/makeltwork 
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Microsoft  gives  away 
software  to  students 


Hilary  Barlow 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Since  well  before  the  IT  boom,  the 
University  of  Waterloo  has  been  jump- 
ing-off  point  for  many  of  Canada's 
best  and  brightest  software  design- 
ers, hackers  and  engineers.  It's  no 
surprise,  then,  that  Bill  Gates  made 
Waterloo  his  only  Canadian  stop  on  a 
tour  of  North  America's  top  computer 
science  schools. 

One  talking  point  was  the  Dream- 
Spark  program,  which  plies  students 
around  the  world  with  free  Microsoft 
software,  including  the  Visual  Studio 
programming  suite  for  web  and  video 
game  design,  and  Expression  Studio, 
which  provides  tools  for  animation 
and  photography.  The  download  site 
comes  with  a  large  dose  of  lifestyle 
marketing,  promising  "access  to  the 
inside  scoop  about  our  products  and 
life  working  inside  Microsoft  and  in- 
formation on  cool  things  coming  out. 
This  is  your  community." 

Critics  say  DreamSpark  is  a  last  des- 
perate attempt  to  win  back  a  genera- 
tion of  programmers  weaned  on  free, 
open-source  software,  but  Gates  is 
always  well  received  at  Waterloo.  The 
Bill  and  Melinda  Gates  Foundation 
recently  gave  the  university's  school 
outreach  programs  a  $12.5-million 
boost. 


"We  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  equip  a  new  generation  of  tech- 
nology leaders  with  the  knowledge 
and  tools  they  need  to  harness  the 
magic  of  software  to  improve  lives, 
solve  problems  and  catalyze  eco- 
nomic growth,"  said  Gates. 

In  his  speech,  Gates  highlighted 
the  decreased  interest  in  IT  jobs 
after  the  high-tech  boom  fizzled 
out.  "When  we  want  to  hire  lots  of 
software  engineers  there  is  a  short- 
age in  North  America — a  pretty  sig- 
nificant shortage... It's  partly  that 
the  enrolment  in  the  field  is  going 
down."  Gates  commented  that  Wa- 
terloo is  pushing  the  trend  in  the 
other  direction:  applications  are  up 
in  fields  like  computer  science. 

John  Gantz,  chief  researcher  at 
the  IT  market  research  company 
IDC,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
IT  jobs.  "The  emerging  economies 
are  forecast  to  drive  over  25  per 
cent  of  the  new  IT  jobs  over  the  next 
four  years.  These  jobs  will  be  driven 
by  an  evolving,  highly  skilled  labour 
force.  Tech  skills  are  key  to  employ- 
ability."  According  to  a  report  by  the 
Conference  Board  of  Canada,  90,000 
IT  workers  will  be  needed  over  the 
next  five  years  to  employ  the  wire- 
less Internet  business.  Each  unfilled 
position  could  cost  the  economy 
$120,000  a  year. 


McMaster  ban  on  phrase 
Israeli  Apartheid'  stirs  protest 

students  to  be  bussed  in  from  U  of  T,  York  and  Ryerson  to  picket 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

A  massive  protest  is  set  to  take  place 
this  Friday  after  a  McMaster  Univer- 
sity administrator  banned  the  phrase 
"Israeli  Apartheid"  from  being  used 
by  student  clubs. 

According  to  a  press  release  is- 
sued by  the  Coalition  Against  Israeli 
Apartheid,  the  protest  is  a  response 
to  a  decision  by  McMaster  Universi- 
ty's provost  and  vice-president  aca- 
demic Ilene  Busch-Vishniac,  which 
CAIA  called  an  "unprecedented  at- 
tack on  the  right  to  academic  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  organize." 

"At  McMaster,  they  have  a  very 
strong  code  of  conduct  to  protect 
their  students,  many  who  com- 
plained and  said  they  felt  intimidated 
and  harassed  by  terms,"  said  Tilley 
Shames,  the  associate  director  of  Hil- 
lel  of  Greater  Toronto.  "While  I  recog- 
nize the  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
on  campus,  it  can't  be  abused  to  in- 
timidate and  harass  others." 

"Even  if  even  if  the  term  is  out- 
lawed, the  discussion  is  going  to  hap- 
pen anyway,"  said  Liisa  Schofield,  a 
volunteer  and  programming  coordi- 


CENSORED:  McMaster's  provost  Ilene  Busch-Vishniac  says  'Israeli  Apartheid'  is  too 
inflammatory  a  title  for  a  university-hosted  event.  Her  ban  on  the  term  prompted 
students  from  several  universities  to  organize  a  protest  at  McMaster  this  Friday. 


nator  with  the  Ontario  Public  Inter- 
est Research  Group  at  U  of  T. 

UTSU  has  booked  two  buses  to 
leave  Hart  House  at  8:30  a.m.  Friday 
morning  with  the  additional  support 
from  CUPE  and  the  OPIRG.  York  and 
Ryerson's  student  unions  will  also 
send  contingents  to  the  protest. 


In  a  movie  posted  to  Google  Vid- 
eo, a  member  of  the  group  Solidar- 
ity for  Palestinian  Human  Rights 
at  McMaster  University  accuses 
Busch-Vishniac,  as  a  long-time 
supporter  of  Israel  and  the  Zionist 
movements,  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
in  his  decision. 
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worldstage 

0Harbourfront  centre 

January  -  May  2008 


See  web  site  for  more 
Dance,  Theatre  &  Circus 
at  harbourfrontcentre.com/ 
students  or  at  416.973.4000 


Varsity  Centre  is  liere 

and  it's  YOURS 
...iet's  iceep  it  tiiat  way! 


HOW? 

On  March  4^,  vote  YES  to  keeping 
your  current  student  athletic  fee 
just  as  it  is! 


WHY? 

From  golf  to  pick-up  soccer  to 
intramural  sports  and  more, 
Varsity  Centre  opens  up  a  whole 
new  world  of  fun  and  fitness  for 
all  U  of  T  students! 
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Ads  only  encourage 
I  disObaydient  youth 

Much  as  high  school  students 
would  like  to  see  themselves  as 
,  free-thinking  and  independent, 
I  they  are  still  heavily  influenced 
t  by  their  parents,  and  inclined  to 
I  obey.  Or  so  an  unorthodox  se- 
I  ries  of  college  ads  has  claimed,  to 
''t'  mixed  reception. 

Provocative,  humorous,  inscru- 
table, or  banal — the  ads'  twist  on 
parental  mind  control  has  raised 
a  few  eyebrows.  Colleges  Ontario 
launched  the  teaser  campaign 
earlier  this  month,  advertising  an 
imaginary  drug,  Obay,  with  such 
messages  as  "My  son  had  ideas  of 
his  own.  Obay  put  a  stop  to  that." 

On  Feb.  25,  Colleges  Ontario  an- 
nounced that  the  fictional  pills, 
which  stop  high  school  students 
from  thinking  for  themselves,  were 


a  jab  at  parents  pushing  their  chil- 
dren into  universities  against  the 
youths'  wishes. 

CO  pointed  to  findings  that  near- 
ly 30  per  cent  of  parents  say  they 
would  be  disappointed  or  embar- 
rassed if  their  child  went  to  col- 
lege rather  than  university,  while 
20  per  cent  said  they  believed  uni- 
versity is  the  only  route  to  a  suc- 
cessful career  According  to  CO 
spokespeople,  while  university 
and  college  offer  different  paths 
to  career  choices,  both  meet  the 
evolving  needs  of  Ontario's  labour 
market. 

"This  campaign  is  an  important 
first  step  towards  our  goal  of  hav- 
ing colleges  seen  as  a  viable  and 
equitable  alternative  to  universi- 
ties," said  Linda  Franklin,  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Colleges  Ontario. 
— MARIA  SHIBAEVA 


Students  not  signing  on 
to  text-msg  fears 

The  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Concordia  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  have  all  urged 
their  students  to  disclose  their  cell 
phone  numbers  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  schools  hope  to  use  the 
contact  information  for  a  text-mes- 
saging service  that  would  alert  stu- 
dents in  the  event  of  campus  emer- 
gencies. 

At  U  of  C,  to  date,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  school's  student 
population  has  joined  the  system. 
The  reason  may  be  that  Canadian 
students  simply  do  not  feel  enough 
of  a  threat  to  voluntarily  sign  up  for 
the  service. 

Following  shooting  rampages  at 
Virginia  Tech  last  year  and  North- 
ern Illinois  University  two  weeks 
ago.  North  American  universities 


SgHART  HOUSE  „resents 

H STUDENT  CENTRE  /''*^**^^"*  " 


SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


DEBATE 


L  We're  taking  Hart  House  on  the  Road! 
B     Plan  an  Event!  Get  Involved! 
H   Find  Your  Passion  at  Hart  House! 

Here'is  where  you'll  find  us! 

Innis  College  -  Events  Room  -  Monday,  March  Srd  @  6pni 
University  College  -  Croft  Chapter  House  -  Tuesday,  March  4th  %  12pm 

89  Chestnut  -  Cityview  Room  -  Tuesday,  March  4th  @  6pm 
UTSC  -  Student  Centre  Board  Room  -  Wednesday,  March  5  @  12pm 
Grad  House  -  Courtyard  Common  Room  -  Monday,  March  10  (S)  7pm 
International  Student  Centre  -  Cumberland  Room  -  Wednesday,  March  12th  @12pm 

Watch  for  dates  at:  UTM  ~  New  College  ~  St.  Michael's  College  ~  Trinity  College 
Victoria  University  College  ~  Woodsworth  College  and  more! 

Refreshments  will  be  served! 

For  more  information:  www.harthouse.ca  -  416.946.7323 


are  considering  text-messaging  as 
a  method  of  informing  students  in 
the  event  of  similar  crises. 

Critics  have  questioned  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  alert  systems. 
During  the  Dawson  College  shoot- 
ing, the  school's  text-messaging 
system  overloaded  and  crashed 
under  the  burden  of  sending  many 
thousands  of  virtually  simultane- 
ous text  messages.  Furthermore, 
critics  have  charged,  students 
frequently  change  their  phone 
numbers,  further  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  systems.  So  far, 
no  tests  have  been  run  to  evaluate 
text-messaging  alert  systems. 

At  the  same  time,  universities  are 
relying  on  a  number  of  other  mea- 
sures to  inform  students.  NIU  used 
email,  voicemail,  and  its  website  at 
the  time  of  its  shooting.  Other  uni- 
versities also  use  outdoor  speak- 
ers and  electronic  billboards. 

Smaller  schools  may  depend  on 
text-messaging  systems  because 
they  are  the  least  expensive  tool. 
—JADE  MA 

Canadian  university 
students  isn't  learning 
enough 

As  the  number  of  Canadians  with 
a  university  education  increases, 
according  to  a  Statistics  Canada 
study,  the  quality  of  the  Canadian 
education  system  may  be  in  de- 
cline. The  research  suggests  that 
literacy  rates  among  recent  grads 
are  lower  than  those  of  previous 
generations,  reported  CanWest 
news  service. 

The  study  blames  "a  more  di- 
verse education  system  that  seeks 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people  instead 
of  catering  to  the  elite."  While  Ca- 
nadians are  more  educated  over- 
all, 35-year-olds  have  the  same  lit- 
eracy rates  as  25-year-olds.  Since 
literacy  declines  with  age,  reads 
the  report,  the  35-year-olds  were 
more  literate  to  begin  with. 


The  study  concluded  by  urging 
educators  not  to  sacrifice  excel- 
lence in  pursuit  of  democracy. 
"Meeting  the  skill  needs  of  a  larger 
and  more  diverse  population  is 
likely  to  imply  less  educational  ef- 
fort being  devoted  to  those  whose 
initial  skills  clearly  exceed  the  min- 
imum level,  which  could  result  in 
a  deterioration  of  literacy  skills  at 
the  top  of  the  distribution." 

—JOSH  RUBIN 

Im  Nova  Scotia  schools 
to  direct  foreign 
missions 

Two  small  postsecondary  institu- 
tions in  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
awarded  a  combined  $5.8  mil- 
lion in  new  funding,  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  five  years.  But  the 
money  won't  go  towards  research 
or  teaching — it's  for  international 
development  work.  Saint  Mary's 
University  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Ag- 
ricultural College  won  their  grants 
from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency. 

SMU  plans  to  direct  its  $2.8  mil- 
lion towards  improving  curriculum 
and  research  at  the  National  Eco- 
nomic University  in  Vietnam.  NSAC 
will  stick  with  its  specialty,  looking 
for  ways  to  improve  farming  prac- 
tices in  famine-prone  Ethiopia. 
Currently,  up  to  60  per  cent  of  Ethi- 
opia's scarce  harvest  spoils  due  to 
improper  storage — NSAC's  project 
will  try  to  cut  that  loss  in  half. 

"The  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
should  be  immensely  proud  of 
the  contribution  overseas  by  the 
students  and  teachers  in  our  com- 
munity," said  Minister  of  National 
Defence  Peter  MacKay  at  the  an- 
nouncement in  Truro  last  Sunday. 
"Their  dedication  to  the  well-being 
of  those  less  fortunate  exhibits 
best  of  what  it  means  to  be  Can» 
dian." 

--ALLISON  MARTELL 


McMaster  University 

DIPLOMA  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY 


The  Program  in  Occupational  Health  and  Environmental 
Medicine  offers  two  diploma  programs  designed  to  provide 
basic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  occupational  health 
and  safety.  The  full-time  program  runs  from  September  to 
November.  The  part-time  program  runs  from  September 
to  April  and  is  designed  for  students  within  commuting 
distance  from  Hamilton  wishing  to  continue  their  normal 
employment  while  enrolled  in  the  program.  The  part- 
time  program  is  held  one  day  per  week,  but  includes  two 
extended  periods  of  full-time  study  lasting  two  weeks. 

While  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  those  already 
in  the  occupational  health  field,  interested  individuals 
without  such  experience  may  also  be  considered.  A 
relevant  university  degree  or  equivalent  is  generally 
required. 

Information  and  applications  can  be  obtained  from  our: 
website:  http://www.mcmaster.ca/pohem/ 
telephone:  Jean  Bodnar  -  905  525-9140,  Ext.  22333 
email:  bodnari@mcmaster.ca. 
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'UPASS'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  2 

which  are  useful  in  getting  increased 
financial  support  from  the  federal 
government. 

"If  all  of  the  eight  post-second- 
ary institutions  were  to  come  along, 
which  are  about  150,000  students, 
we're  looking  at  somewhere  around 
15  to  20  million  more  rides,"  said 
Adam  Giambrone,  TTC  chair. 

In  the  case  of  Scarborough,  a  cam- 
pus of  10,000  students,  Giambrone 
says  that  the  TTC  can  expect  to 
see  around  one  million  extra  rides. 
Giambrone  has  noted  publicly  that 


the  additional  ridership  will  mean  in- 
creased operating  and  maintenance 
costs  for  the  TTC.  The  city  recently 
announced  increased  service  along 
many  TTC  lines,  but  critics  have 
said  the  public  transit  network  can- 
not accept  a  dramatic  increased  in 
ridership  without  drastically  slow- 
ing down  service.  Anders  and  Giam- 
brone have  said  repeatedly  that  any 
schools  that  approve  a  UPass  refer- 
endum by  the  end  of  2008  are  guar- 
anteed the  $480  per  year  price  until 
May  2010. 

Asked  if  UTSU  would  be  able  to 
subsidize  part  of  the  UPass  fee. 
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Scrivener  said  that  the  student  union 
simply  doesn't  have  enough  money 
to  give  a  meaningful  subsidy. 

"The  amount  of  money  we  could 
potentially  save  by  no  longer  offering 
the  [VIP]  metropass  sales  program 
is  only  in  the  ballpark  of  $20,000  for 
our  financial  year,  which  would  offer 
a  discount  of  less  than  a  dollar  per 
member  of  St.  George,"  said  Scriv- 
ener 

Scrivener  noted  that  UBC,  SFU, 
and  U  of  A  all  subsidize  their  transit 
pass  programs. 

"Perhaps  the  U  of  T  administration 
is  a  little  bit  more  thrifty,"  he  said. 
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FARRELL  &  BOYLEup 

Barristers  &  Solicitors 

Landlord/Tenant  Disputes  -  Employment  Law- 
Education  Law  -  Family  Law  - 
Civil  &  Commercial  Litigation 

We  offer  a  reduced  rate  for  University  students  and  their  families. 


Concerned  about  your  Grades? 


Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


The  University  of  Guelph  offers  over  90 
online  degree  credit  courses  so  you  can 

Accelerate 
your  studies! 

Enrol  in  ONLINE  Distance  Education 


this  SUMMER 


Registration 
Is  Easy... 

1.  Identify  the  Course(s) 
you  wish  to  take. 

2.  Obtain  a  Letter  of 
Permission  from 
your  University, 

3.  Send  us  your 
registration  as  soon 
as  possible  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

Registoation 
DeadlirM»: 
May  2, 2008 

Course  begin 
May  8, 2008 


For  further  information,  contact  Mickey  Smart  at: 

Tel:  519-824-4120  Ext.  56050 
Email:  msmart@open.uogueiph.ca 

Visit;  www.open.uogueiph.ca 


f/C^  OpenLeariMng 


TJNIVtXSITY 
y-GUELPH 


Tour  6 
Buddhist, 
Hindu^nd 
Jewisii 


10  a.m- 3:30  p.m. 
Sat  Maris 

$5  lunch/transported 
included 

RSVP  at  Hart  House/Multi- 
Faith  Centre  by  Mar  12 

Sponsored  by 
Multi-Faith  Centre 


133  Lowther  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5R  1E4 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


•  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
«  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

t  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

•  Free  Repeat  Policy 

»  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

mmmmm 

vmw,oxfor(lseininars.com 


T:  416.920.3030 
F:  416.920.3033 
general@farrellboyle.com 


Buddiiism 
Explained 


with 

and  I 


12  noon  Fri  Feb  29 
Multi-Faith  Centre 
569  Spadina  Ave 

Bring  your  lunch, 
Dessert  provided! 


One  Year 

to  a  Great  Career! 


You've  earned  a  postsecondary  degree  or  diploma, 
now  gain  the  skills  to  launch  you  into  the  workplace. 

Choose  from  more  than  20  Graduate  Certificates  available  in: 

•  Business  •  Digital  Media  &  Communications 

•  Education  •  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Sciences 

•  Public  Safety  •  Information  &  Communication  Technology 

•  Visual  Arts  &  Design 


For  more  program  information: 
http://focus.sheridaninstitute.ca 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  use  of  'Apartfieid' in  Israeli  Apartheid  Week? 


Simone,  2nd-ye3rArt  Histoiy:  I  don't  see  it  as  such  a  loaded  word,  to 
tell  you  the  truth.  In  the  context  of  comparison  it's  perfectly  acceptable. 


Freea  (L),  4tt->earilfette/77afes:  What  does  Apartheid  mean 
anyway? 

Afifa  (R),  4th-yearSocioloiy:  If  we  don't  ban  the  N-word,  we  shouldn't 
be  banning  words  like  apartheid.  Freea:  I  agree! 


Jon,  4th-year  Political  Science.  People  who  use  that  word  are  proliferating 
a  senous  misunderstanding.  While  there  are  serious  rights  abuses  by  the 
Israeli  government,  the  word  'Apartheid'  does  not  fit.  Apartheid  in  South 
Africa  was  racially  motivated.  Israel  has  a  policy  that  is  primarily  security- 
based,  and  be  it  founded  or  not,  it  doesn't  have  any  explicit  racial  motivation. 


Aaron,  2nd-year  Economics-.  The  word  'Apartheid'  is  meant  to 
intimidate  students  into  forming  a  quick  opinion. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


//PUZZLING  OVER  PEACE 


f.PF  YOU  A 


PL. 


A  Hillel  volunteer  shows  student  Laura  Slone  the  game  PeaceMaker,  which  casts 
players  as  one  side  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  During  Hillel's  demon- 
stration at  Sid  Smith  on  Tuesday,  four  players  managed  to  bring  peace  to  the 
region.— DAN  EPSTEIN 


Do  you  have 
five  minutes? 


We  have  ^02®  to  give  away! 


^^^^ 


Complete  a  quick  online  survey 
about  Varsity  Centre  and  you  could  win 
Bookstore  cash! 


Varsity  Centre  is  here 


YOURS! 


*One  grand  prize  of  $250  and  five  prizes  of  $50  in  gift  certificates  at  the  U  of  T  Bookstore 
or  the  Varsity  Sports  Store.  Contest  closes  February  29, 2008. 


B2B  alumna 

Managemenf  Consulting  - 
Human  Performance  Analyst 
Accenfure 


Recent  graduates  and  third  and  fourth-year  undergraduates  will  acquire  business 
essentials,  learn  how  to  work  in  a  team  and  launch  the  search  for  a  first  job  at  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Rotman  School  of  Management.  Participants  will  interview 
with  some  of  Canada's  leading  employers  for  many  exciting  positions. 


SPEND  4  WEEKS  AT  ROTMAN  B2B  AND  YOU'RE  GOOD  TO  GO. 


Date:  June  2  -  27,  2008 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  ore  available. 


Rotman 

BRIDGE  BUSINESS 


J  J(>:>vpli  L  Koliiuit  y  Iiool  of  Maiidueuieut 
^    University  of  Toronlo 


For  details  visit 


www.rotmanb2b.com 


or  contact  Katie  Burrows 

phone:  416-978-6690 

e-mail:  katie.burrows@rotman.utoronto.ca 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


VARS 


COMMENT 
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You  deserve  a  better  mark 

Got  an  unfair  mark?  Believe  it  or  not,  you  can  change  it — you  just  have  to  know  how 


Wyndham  Bettencourt-McCarthy 

VARSITY  STAFF  

"Everyone  should  have  his/her  own 
opinion,  don't  you  agree?"  This  wit- 
ticism, written  on  the  blackboard 
by  my  Canadian  literature  profes- 
sor, hit  home.  It  seemed  particularly 
relevant  to  student-instructor  com- 
munication, especially  since  none 
of  my  classmates,  of  the  forty  in  that 
lecture,  had  vocally  disagreed  with 
the  professor  all  semester. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  pro- 
fessor discourages  students  from 
expressing  their  thoughts,  or  that 
every  student  should  always  have  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  con- 
stantly— English  majors  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  lone  speaker  who 


insists  on  turning  everything  into  a 
phallic  symbol.  Yet  increasingly,  my 
experience  at  U  of  T  involves  regurgi- 
tating my  instructors'  opinions  back 
to  them,  instead  of  articulating  my 
own,  whether  in  class  discussion  or 
in  an  assignment. 

This  year,  1  took  a  chance.  1  was 
inspired  by  the  subject  matter  in 
one  course,  and  thought  thoroughly 
about  the  topic.  Excited,  I  found  my- 
self starting  the  essay  long  before  my 
usual  night-before  dash  to  the  finish. 
When  I  turned  it  in,  I  felt  a  strange 
sensation  not  familiar  to  many  pro- 
crastinators:  pride.  The  result?  I  was 
slapped  with  a  low  mark  and  the 
comment  that  the  paper  didn't  ad- 
equately reflect  the  positions  repre- 
sented in  the  course. 


My  first  instinct  was,  naturally,  to 
sulk.  1  pouted  my  way  across  Sid  Smith 
before  1  remembered  something:  a 
student  can  contest  a  grade  on  an  as- 
signment. After  asking  around,  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  surprisingly  few 
of  my  fellow  students  (myself  includ- 
ed) had  any  knowledge  of  the  actual 
details  of  this  process.  In  my  three 
years  at  U  of  T,  no  professor  or  teach- 
ing assistant  had  even  mentioned  it 
as  an  option,  and  heretofore  I  was 
resigned  to  harbouring  quiet  resent- 
ment towards  my  professors  after 
a  bad  mark.  But  the  method  exists. 
There  is  another  way. 

Contesting  a  paper  is  done  through 
the  department  that  offers  the  course 
in  question.  Initially,  they  recommend 
that  you  attempt  to  discuss  the  paper 


with  the  person  who  marked  it.  I  con- 
tacted my  professor,  wrote  out  a  list  of 
disagreements  to  her  comments,  and 
met  with  her  in  person.  She  stood  by 
her  mark.  Next,  go  to  the  department 
with  a  copy  of  both  your  graded  and 
ungraded  papers,  where  they  will  be 
submitted  along  with  your  request 
to  be  reevaluated.  If  they  find  your 
reasons  sensible,  an  impartial  third 
party  will  re-mark  your  work  without 
knowing  your  original  grade. 

But  contesting  a  paper  is  a  gamble. 
Once  you  ask  for  a  re-mark,  you  must 
accept  the  grade  your  second  marker 
awards,  whether  it  is  higher  or  lower 
than  the  original.  While  many  papers 
1  had  written  certainly  had  not  been 
worth  a  re-mark,  1  had  faith  that  this 
particular  paper  had  been  substan- 


tially undervalued.  A  month  later,  the 
department  contacted  me.  They  had 
raised  my  mark  over  10  per  cent,  re- 
sulting in  a  completely  different  letter 
grade  in  the  course. 

This  was  satisfying,  but  more  re- 
warding was  the  knowledge  that 
my  professor's  opinion  was  not  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  the  university 
experience.  Sure,  profs  and  TAs 
are  usually  rather  brilliant  (that 
PhD  has  to  be  good  for  something) 
but  they're  not  almighty,  and  they 
can  be  challenged.  The  sad  truth  is 
that  most  students  aren't  aware  of 
the  processes  to  defend  their  aca- 
demic position.  There's  no  use  for 
students  to  suffer  in  silence.  If  you 
think  you've  done  good  work,  show 
that  prof  who's  boss. 


Is  Black  History 
Month  necessary? 


Morgan  Snook 


As  the  month  of  February  comes  to 
a  close,  how  many  are  reflecting  on 
Black  History  Month?  I'd  bet  that  there 
are  more  people  pondering  the  events 
of  Valentine's  Day  and  what  they  did 
over  reading  week.  Chances  are  that 
many  do  not  recognize  what  this 
month  is  supposed  to  celebrate. 

Black  history  is  certainly  not  irrele- 
vant. Youth  should  have  the  resources 
to  educate  future  generations  about 
black  contributions  towards  a  better 
society  for  mankind  as  a  whole.  We 
should,  nonetheless,  remember  that 
there  are  many  events  in  the  history 
of  other  cultures,  forming  the  basis  of 
Canadian  society  today,  worth  equal 
celebration  and  education. 

But  forget  designating  months  for 
the  history  of  other  races.  I'm  not  con- 
vinced that  we  benefit  from  Black  His- 
tory Month.  While  the  purpose  is  sup- 
posed to  be  celebrating  black  history 
and  educating  others  about  it,  can  a 
significant  amount  of  us  claim  we  ab- 
sorbed any  information?  How  many  of 
us,  black  or  not,  can  honestly  say  they 
learned  something  about  black  his- 
tory this  month,  beyond  a  few  token 
pieces  of  information  about  the  inven- 


tor of  the  19th  century's  most  effective 
steam  engine  lubricant?  (African-Ca- 
nadian Elijah  McCoy,  don't  you  know!) 

Carter  G.  Woodson,  director  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History  and  creator  of  Negro 
History  Week — now  expanded  into  an 
entire  month — specifically  reached 
out  to  both  blacks  and  whites  in  his 
endeavour  to  improve  race  relations. 
Although  the  original  motives  were 
filled  with  good  intentions  and  aimed 
to  eliminate  racial  mistrust  at  the  time, 
it  now  serves  to  make  us  all  feel  aw- 
ful for  the  slavery  committed  by  and 
inflicted  upon  ancestors  none  of  us 
remember. 

I  don't  intend  to  say  that  the  horrors 
of  slavery  were — and  are — in  any  way 
acceptable.  However,  rather  than  have 
a  month  of  looking  back  on  a  time  when 
our  generation  wasn't  even  thought  of, 
let  alone  born,  let's  move  forward,  tak- 
ing steps  towards  a  future  of  equality. 
Race-specific  history  months  serve 
to  promote  segregation,  instead  of 
improving  understanding  between 
culture.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  peaceful 
future  for  our  children,  acknowledg- 
ment and  acceptance  of  all  races,  cul- 
tures, and  ethnicities  is  required,  not 
singling  one  particular  group  out. 


No  sane  reason  not  to 
recognize  Kosovo 

Recognizing  the  new  state  won't  lead  to  an  independent  Quebec 


Albert  R.  Gaudio 


The  anti-Kosovo  backlash  that  has 
occurred  in  recent  days  is  founded 
in  irrational  thinking.  The  idea  that 
the  Canadian  government  could 
somehow  benefit  from  refusing  to 
acknowledge  an  independent  Koso- 
vo, or  would  suffer  for  opposing 
that  such  a  state  ought  to  exist,  is 
as  illogical  as  it  is  unrealistic. 

In  attempting  to  prevent  interna- 
tional diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
newborn  Republic  of  Kosovo,  the 
Serbian  government  and  its  inter- 
national allies  have  put  forth  the 
"secession  precedent"  argument: 
that  recognizing  Kosovo's  indepen- 
dence will  lead  to  the  independence 
of  approximately  every  aspiring  na- 
tion-state in  the  world,  including 
Quebec.  This  argument  stems  from 
the  triumph  of  ideology  over  reality, 
of  an  opinion  held  with  much  emo- 
tion and  little  thought.  It  blinds  one 
to  the  facts  of  Kosovo's  situation, 
how  it  differs  from  the  other  coun- 


tries on  the  wannabe  seccessionist 
list,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  Serbia's 
claim  to  Kosovo. 

Just  as  all  countries  are  unique,  so 
are  all  secession  movements.  They 
share  the  same  desire  for  indepen- 
dence and  their  own  identity — noth- 
ing more.  To  claim  that  all  national 
independence  movements  are  "the 
same"  as  Kosovo,  that  they  are  il- 
legitimate, ignores  the  legitimacy  of 
national  independence  movements 
entirely;  as  if  the  map  of  the  world 
has  never  been  changed,  or  that  no 
country  has  ever  rightfully  broken 
from  another  in  the  past. 

By  this  logic,  the  United  States 
should  still  be  under  the  control 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  Serbia 
should  by  right  be  a  province  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  To  argue  that 
Kosovo's  independence  would  lead 
to  Quebec's  is  not  merely  false- 
to-facts,  but  downright  absurd. 
Kosovo  is  not  Quebec.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  territories  are 
many,  but  most  pertinent  is  that 


Quebec,  unlike  Kosovo,  is  a  very 
large,  prosperous  and  influential 
part  of  a  larger  polity,  and  Kosovo 
is  not.  In  1999,  while  the  Canadian 
government  was  led  by  a  Quebecois 
Prime  Minister,  the  Serbian  govern- 
ment murdered  Kosovars  while 
simultaneously  driving  them  from 
their  homes.  Even  if  the  Serbian 
state  did  have  a  right  to  govern  the 
Kosovars,  its  attempt  to  eradicate  a 
population  nine  years  ago  is  a  clear 
indicator  that  they  have  no  interest 
in  doing  so  justly. 

Serbs  who  oppose  the  secession 
are  concerned  with  the  land  of 
Kosovo  itself,  not  its  people.  The 
land  has  deep  spiritual  and  cultural 
significance  to  Serbian  Orthodox 
Christians,  but  individuals  have 
more  rights  than  states  or  churches. 
Serbs  have,  and  should  have,  every 
right  to  visit  Kosovo  and  worship 
freely  there.  But  a  divine  mandate 
or  appeal  to  history  cannot  overrule 
the  mandate  of  a  citizenry  united  in 
a  just  and  democratic  cause. 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


Race  to  the  White  House 


Shame  on  all  the  Nader  haters 

Unlikely  candidate  Ralph  Nader  isn't  an  election  spoiler — he  brings 
diversity  to  a  stale  system  says  HILARY  BARLOW 


Despite  the  criticism  he's  faced 
since  unveiling  his  presiden- 
tial campaign  last  week, 
Ralph  Nader  has  every  right  to  run 
for  president.  The  idea  of  him  as  a 
"spoiler"  obscures  more  important 
threats  to  American  democracy, 
such  as  faulty  voting  machines  and 
a  populace  largely  too  apathetic  and 
alienated  from  the  political  process 
to  vote.  The  man  is  not  a  pointless 
candidate — he  brings  a  diversity  of 
ideas  to  a  political  arena  often  gross- 
ly lacking  them. 

As  just  one  of  many  examples, 
Nader  is  the  only  candidate  to  pro- 
mote single-payer  health  care,  a 
model  favoured  by  many  doctors 
and  nurses,  but  ignored  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  While  Ameri- 
cans fear  involvement  in  another 
catastrophic  war  with  Iran,  Nader 


is  the  only  candidate  willing  to  take 
military  force  off  the  table  once  and 
for  all. 

Though  Nader  may  sound  like  a 
wacko  conspiracy  theorist  when  he 
talks  about  the  "corporate"  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties,  he 
raises  an  issue  that  mainstream  can- 
didates aren't  even  willing  to  debate. 
The  reality  of  Washington  politics 
is  that  politicians  get  most  of  their 
financial  support  from  powerful  pri- 
vate sources,  i.e.  corporations.  Their 
loyalty  to  working-  and  middle-class 
Americans,  who  cannot  possibly 
compete  with  major  companies'  fi- 
nancial influence,  is  cast  into  doubt. 
Barack  Obama  may  be  the  recipient 
of  more  small  donations  than  anyone 
else,  but  he  still  isn't  willing  to  level 
the  playing  field  by  making  a  public 
fund  for  campaigns  like  John  Kerry 


suggested  in  2004.  Nader  is  the  only 
candidate  still  talking  about  it. 

Candidates  with  similarly  progres- 
sive views  exist  in  the  Democratic 
Party — Dennis  Kucinich  comes  to 
mind — but  are  inevitably  shelved 
for  more  moderate  (read:  conserva- 
tive) candidates.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  liberal  Americans  are  fed 
up  with  the  Democratic  Party?  If  the 
Democrats  want  to  gain  more  votes, 
they  should  use  their  Congress  ma- 
jority to  stand  up  to  Republicans, 
and  nominate  better  candidates. 
Barack  Obama's  current  surge  is  a 
sign  that  the  Democrats  may  have 
learned  the  latter  lesson. 

The  idea  of  Nader  luring  liberal 
voters  away  from  the  Democratic 
Party  is  absurd.  This  denies  a  voter 
their  right  to  choose,  something  that 
is  sacrosanct  for  a  reason.  Ameri- 


SPOILER  ALERT:  From  all  the  flak  he's  taken  this  past  week,  you'd  think  Nader  was 
radioactive.  But  he  doesn't  damage  the  integrity  of  this  election,  he  adds  to  it. 


cans  may  not  always  know  what  is 
best  for  them  (the  past  eight  years 
show  that  clearly  enough)  but  they 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  who  they 
want  to  run  their  country.  Giving 
them  one  more  candidate  to  choose 
from  won't  spoil  the  election. 


There  are  far  greater  threats  to 
the  electoral  process.  Take  voting 
machines,  for  example.  Experts  say 
machines  in  many  districts  are  faulty, 
and  could  be  used  to  manipulate 
election  results  without  leaving  any 
evidence.  There's  your  spoiler. 


iVIVA  LA  RESIGNACION! 


Castro's  out,  and  that's  good  news  for  Cubans 


Cam  Vidler 

ASSOCIATE  COMMENT  EDITOR 


To  many  Cubans,  Fidel  Castro  is  the  father  of 
their  country,  a  strong,  charismatic  leader  who 
overthrew  the  shackles  of  the  corrupt  Batista 
regime  of  the  1950s  cind  ended  American  control 
over  the  island.  To  parts  of  the  developing  world, 
he  is  a  symbol  of  self-government  and  justice  in 
opposition  to  political  and  economic  imperial- 
ism. Cuban  troops  and  military  aid  have  flowed  to 
revolutionary  movements  from  Angola  to  Nicara- 
gua. Cuba  has  sent  doctors  and  other  profession- 
als around  the  world  to  provide  social  services  in 
regions  that  desperately  need  them.  Even  in  the 
developed  world,  Castro  has  been  the  darling  of 
the  political  left,  helping  to  assuage  the  guilt  for 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  unjust  world  economy. 

Since  his  retirement  last  Tuesday,  many  have 
been  tempted  to  portray  Castro's  legacy  in  this 
positive  light.  But  history  should  judge  him  much 
more  harshly. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  Castro  has  spread 
the  dangerous  myth  that  good  intentions  and 
central  planning  are  the  shortcuts  to  rapid  and 
equitable  economic  growth.  From  Salvador  Al- 
lende's  disastrous  attempt  to  communize  Chile 
in  the  1970s  (which  sadly  led  to  a  brutal  military 
coup),  to  Hugo  Chavez's  equally  destructive  "21st 
Century  Socialism."  Castro  has  inspired  the  re- 
placement of  liberal  property  rights  with  bloated 
bureaucracy  and  state-run  cooperatives.  On  a 
more  violent  note,  murderous  guerilla  groups 
like  the  FARC  in  Colombia  and  the  Shining  Path 
in  Peru  believe  they're  following  in  Castro's  foot- 
steps, bringing  "progress"  in  their  wake.  As  one 
of  the  few  remaining  communist  regimes,  Cuba 
instills  a  sense  of  hope  among  the  radical  left  that 
the  economic  disasters  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Maoist  China  were  simply  aberrations  of  socialist 
doctrine,  and  that  their  ideology  will  eventually 
be  vindicated. 

As  the  years  go  on,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cuban 
system  is  failing.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  late  1980s  eliminated  the  subsidies  that 
were  propping  up  Cubans'  standard  of  living. 
Today,  consumer  goods  are  in  severe  shortage, 
caloric  intake  for  the  average  citizen  is  low,  infra- 
structure is  deteriorating,  and  Cuba  is  increas- 


DICTATOR'S  DYNASTY:  Long  before  he  fell  ill  in  2006,  Fidel  Castro  was  grooming  his  younger  brother  for  succession.  For  Cuba's  sake,  Raul's  should  focus  on  making  his 
reign  vastly  different  from  his  older  brother's. 


ingly  dependent  on  Venezuelan  oil  revenues  for 
foreign  aid  and  cheap  loans. 

Castro's  system  was  flawed  from  the  beginning. 
The  lack  of  formal  markets  stifled  private  initia- 
tive and  eliminated  the  price  signals  necessary 
to  allocate  resources  efficiently  and  encourage 
innovation.  Black  markets  emerged  to  replace 
some  of  these  functions,  but  spawned  corruption 
and  inequality.  Even  the  fabled  achievements  in 
education  and  health  care  become  unimpressive 
when  one  considers  that  during  the  late  Batista 
years,  Cuba  already  ranked  among  the  top  coun- 
tries in  l^tin  America  in  both  these  categories.  It 
even  had  an  infant  mortality  rate  lower  than  West 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Today,  the  country 
hardly  stands  out  at  all.  Some,  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment included,  predictably  blame  stagnant  living 
standards  on  the  United  States  for  maintaining  a 


trade  embargo.  By  attributing  their  problems  to 
a  lack  of  international  trade,  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment only  demonstrates  the  bankruptcy  of  com- 
munist economics  that  sees  market  exchanges 
as  exploitive  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  self- 
sufficiency. 

As  if  facing  the  consequences  of  faulty  eco- 
nomic dogma  wasn't  enough,  Cubans  are  subject 
to  some  of  the  most  oppressive  political  condi- 
tions in  the  world.  The  Internet  is  effectively  il- 
legal, while  the  media  is  dominated  by  the  state. 
Criticism  of  the  government  is  punished  harshly. 
Many  human  rights  organizations  have  docu- 
mented the  imprisonment  and  torture  of  dis- 
sidents. Lacking  individual  rights,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  many  Cubans  prefer  the  hard 
life  of  an  illegal  immigrant  in  the  United  States  to 
this  so-called  island  paradise,  health  care  and 


all.  Tens  of  thousands  of  political  and  economic 
refugees  have  made  the  dangerous  trip  through 
shark-infested  waters  on  homemade  boats.  Tragi- 
cally, many  have  perished. 

Economic  realities  since  the  mid-1990s  have 
forced  Cuba  to  implement  minor  market  reforms. 
Fidel's  retirement  may  lead  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor Raul,  who  has  suggested  the  need  for 
"structural  and  conceptual  changes,"  to  pursue 
further  modification.  With  any  luck,  as  the  econ- 
omy liberalizes  and  people  become  more  autono- 
mous from  the  state,  pressure  for  political  reform 
will  rise.  The  United  States  should  help  push  this 
process  along  by  lifting  the  trade  embargo  and 
encouraging  Cuba  to  integrate  into  the  global 
web  of  trade,  investment,  and  communication. 

After  a  half-century  of  Castro's  social  experi- 
ment gone  bad,  Cubans  deserve  a  change. 
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Mind  over  grey  matter 

How  correlational  cerebral  cartography  has  changed:  An  analysis  of  current  and  past 

brain  observation  methods  by  KAMILA  DUDA 


Studying  cognitive  pyschology  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly self-referential  task.  It  also 
poses  an  interesting  question;  when 
using  one's  own  brain  for  study,  do  different 
observational  methods  hold  any  relevance? 
I'll  be  frank — 1  started  writing  this  article 
as  I  read  over  my  second  year  cognitive 
psychology  text.  While  I  found  other  top- 
ics interesting,  such  as  the  basic  cognitive 
structures,  1  could  hardly  remember  any- 
thing about  brain-scanning  methods.  Maybe 
there's  something  in  that. 

The  oldest  method  for  eavesdropping  on 
the  brain  is  termed  electroencephalography 
(EEG).  The  EEG  technique  measures  fluc- 
tuations in  electrical  activity  over  time.  The 
experimenter  puts  electrodes  on  the  head 
to  accomplish  this  task.  While  spatial  reso- 
lution is  poor,  due  to  representing  a  flow 
of  data,  temporal  resolution  is  excellent.  It 
also  has  an  advantage  that  many  research- 
ers find  appealing:  it  is  inexpensive.  Many 
later  developments,  such  as  event-related 
potential  and  magnetocenphalography,  are 
variations  on  EEG. 

Professor  George  Cree,  of  UTSC's  depart- 
ment of  pyschology,  gave  some  in- 
sight into  the  progression  of 
brain  examination. 

"Functional  neuroim 
aging  techniques  have 
really    taken    off  in 
the  last  decade  as 
a  means  of  peeking 
inside  the  human 
brain,  while  it  is 
working,  to  try  to 
figure   out  how 
the  brain  gives 
rise   to  the 
mind,"  said 
Cree. 

Positron 
emission  tomog- 
raphy (PET) 
is  perhaps  the 
most  interest- 
ing. To  perform 
the  PET  scan,  a 
radioactive  iso- 
tope is  injected 
into  the  blood  of 
the  individual.  Considered  invasive  and  ex- 
pensive, this  method  measures  how  much 
blood  is  detected  in  the  brain  when  it  is 
active.  Like  a  car's  engine,  the  brain  draws 
in  more  blood  the  higher  it  functions.  As 
blood  flow  increases  to  different  areas,  the 


Positron  Emission  Tomography 


Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging 


Electroencephalography 


machine  picks  up  the  radioactive  elements 
introduced  into  the  blood.  These  measure- 
ments are  run  through  a  computer  program 
that  constructs  a  three-dimensional  image. 


"The  research  has  become  really  interest- 
ing now  that  researchers  have  moved  beyond 
'mapping  the  brain'  (i.e.,  trying  to  figure  out 
what  each  region  'does')  to  more  interesting 


questions,  such  as  how  different  regions 
work  to  produce  complex  cognition,"  said 
Cree. 

A  well-known  technique  for  studying  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body,  magnetic  resonance 
imaging,  or  MRl,  was  originally  designed  to 
assess  structural,  rather  than  functional, 
components.  This  tactic  is  expensive  but 
non-invasive.  Researchers  also  claim  that 
MRI  spatial  resolution  is  as  good  as  its  tem- 
poral resolution.  MRl  uses  magnetic  fields 
to  alter  the  alignment  of  specific  sub-struc- 
tures. The  next  step  is  to  distort  the  align- 
ment, and  measure  the  output  as  the  atoms 
move  back  to  their  original  position.  Re- 
cently, something  called  fMRl  replaced  PET 
to  peer  into  our  thoughts.  Based  on  struc- 
tural MRI,  this  method  follows  activity  in 
the  brain. 

The  most  current  brain  observation 
technique  was  welcomed  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  summer  of  2007  with  the 
addition  of  Professor  Laura-Ann  Petitto,  a 
world  expert  in  Near  Infrared  Spectroscopy 
(NIRS). 

"[NIRS]  combines  the  strengths  of  fMRI 
and  EEG  to  produce  excellent  spatial  and 
temporal  data  regarding  processing  in  corti- 
cal tissue,"  said  Cree. 
While  many  find  these  correlational  meth- 
ods  robust,   the  highly 
technical  methods  in- 
volved can  be  dif- 
ficult to  grasp. 
Correlational 
methodsthem- 
selves  make 
claims  about 
their  limita- 
tions, namely 
the  famous 
"correlation 
doesn't  imply 
causation" 
argument.  As 
well,  there  is 
a  lesser-known 
lesson    from  be- 
havioural statistics: 
two  variables  that  appear 
correlated  could  have  ab- 
solutely no  effect  on  each 
other — they  may  just  be  ac- 
tivated simultaneously. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  point:  is  there 
a  double  dissociation  between  my  long-term 
memory  for  this  material  and  my  recall?  I 
hope  not. 


Functional  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging 
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Sneak  preview  of  the 
2008  Ig  Nobel  awards 

The  Ig  Nobel  awards  are  nowhere 
near  run-of-the-mill.  Creator  Marc 
Abrahams  explains  that  these 
award-winning  discoveries  are  the 
ones  that  "make  you  laugh,  and 
then  make  you  think."  The  most 
recent  awards  were  given  for  dis- 
coveries like  the  so-called  "aphro- 
disiac bomb,"  dropped  on  enemy 
combatants  to  release  a  lust-induc- 
ing chemical.  Researchers  hypoth- 
esized that  aphrodisiacs  could  be 
a  non-lethal  method  of  defeating 
an  enemy  force.  In  other  words, 
enemies  would  literally  "make  love, 
not  war."  Brian  Wansink  of  Cornell 
University  won  the  Nutrition  award 


for  research  involving  a  trick  bowl 
of  soup.  His  study  demonstrated 
that  we  "eat  with  our  eyes  and  not 
our  stomachs." 

Participants  were  provided  with 
either  an  automatically  refilling  bowl 
of  soup,  or  a  regular  bowl.  The  trick 
bowl  participants  ingested  75  per 
cent  more  soup,  and  claimed  they 
were  not  full.  Finally,  a  study  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
found  that  the  only  common  prob- 
lem sword  performers  experience  is 
"sword  throat,"  caused  by  frequent 
repetition  of  their  act.  Serious  acci- 
dents occur  rarely  and  are  usually 
caused  by  distraction  or  audience 
interference.  The  2008  Ig  Nobels  will 
be  handed  out  in  October. 
Source:  National  Geographic  News 
—ANNA  GAYTON 


Knees  more  useful  than 
previously  thought 

A  new  study  published  in  the  jour- 
nal Science  reports  that  energy 
from  human  movements  could  be 
used  as  a  source  of  power,  with 
help  from  a  novel  invention.  The 
device,  built  by  a  team  of  Canadian 
and  American  scientists,  works 
similarly  to  that  of  braking  sys- 
tems found  in  hybrid-electric  cars. 
"(Humans)  are  pretty  effective  bat- 
teries," said  Dr.  Max  Donelan,  lead 
author  of  the  study  and  associate 
professor  of  kinesiology  at  Simon 
Eraser  University.  "In  our  fat  we 
store  the  equivalent  of  about  a 
1,000  kg  battery."  This  energy  can 
be  harvested  during  walking  to 


generate  electricity.  During  each 
stride,  muscles  are  continuously 
increasing  and  decreasing  speed  in 
the  body.  The  adapted  knee  brace 
designed  by  the  researchers  cap- 
tures the  biological  energy  used 
by  the  hamstring  to  slow  down  the 
body  before  the  foot  touches  the 
ground.  The  team  found  that  as 
much  as  13  watts  can  be  generated 
from  one  minute  of  walking,  benefi- 
cial for  amputees  who  use  power- 
driven  prosthetic  limbs.  Soldiers 
could  also  power  their  GPS  de- 
vices and  night  vision  goggles  just 
by  walking.  Further  research  will 
make  this  device  portable,  while 
retaining  its  current  energy  har- 
vesting ability. 
Source:  BBC  News 
—SNEHA  ABRAHAM 


These  fish  are  in  for  the 
ride  of  their  lives 

Swedish  scientists  will  soon 
launch  60  baby  cichlid  fish  into 
zero  gravity  to  learn  more  about 
motion  sickness.  "Fish,  when  they 
get  motion  sick,  begin  tumbling 
around,  swimming  in  circles  and 
miss  their  balance,"  said  Tomas 
Hedqvist,  project  manager  for 
Sweden's  Esrange  Space  Centre. 
"People,  when  they  are  aboard  the 
space  shuttle,  have  this  space  mo- 
tion sickness  also."  The  fish  will 
travel  on  a  rocket  260  kilometres 
in  the  air,  weightless  for  six  min- 
utes. However,  not  all  of  the  fish 
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IF  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD  HAPPENS,  AT  LEAST  WE  WILL  HAVE  PRETTY  PLANTS:  The  Svaibard  Global  Seed  Vault  is  located  on  the 
Norwegian  island  of  Spitsbergen,  1,120  kilometres  from  the  North  Pole.  It  is  built  120  metres  inside  a  sandstone  mountain  to  protect 
it  from  a  wide  variety  of  end-of-the-world  scenarios.  The  facility  is  designed  to  hold  up  to  4.5  milllion  seeds. 
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travelling  on  the  rocket  will  experi- 
ence a  zero  G  state.  A  slowly  turn- 
ing centrifuge  will  provide  some  of 
the  fish  with  slight  gravity  during 
the  trip.  Researchers  will  analyze 
video  footage  and  the  internal  or- 
gans of  the  fish  after  the  flight  to 
understand  why  some  experience 
motion  sickness,  and  others  do 
not. 

Source:  Reuters 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Norway  creates  doomsday 
seed  vault 

A  vault  intended  to  serve  as  a  safe 
haven  for  seeds  has  recently  been 
opened  in  Norway.  "The  Svaibard 
Global  Seed  Vault  is  our  insurance 
policy,"  said  Norway's  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jens  Stoltenberg  at  the  opening 
ceremony.  "It  is  the  'Noah's  Ark'  for 
securing  biological  diversity  for  fu- 
ture generations."  The  seed  vault  is 
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located  on  the  Norwegian  island  of 
Svaibard,  built  deep  inside  an  Arc- 
tic mountain,  and  is  strong  enough 
to  endure  earthquakes  and  nucle- 
ar strikes.  It  can  store  4.5  million 
seed  samples.  Although  Norway 
owns  the  seed  bank,  any  coun- 
try can  deposit  their  seeds  in  the 
vault  for  free,  and  remove  them  at 
their  own  discretion.  "Crop  diver- 
sity will  soon  prove  to  be  our  most 
potent  and  indispensable  resource 
for  addressing  climate  change,  wa- 
ter, and  energy  supply  constraints, 
and  for  meeting  the  food  needs  of 
a  growing  population,"  said  Gary 
Fowler,  head  of  the  Global  Crop 
Diversity  Trust,  which  provides 
funding  for  the  vualt.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  vault  will  help  future  gen- 
erations by  keeping  samples  of 
crop  seeds  safe  from  war,  global 
warming,  and  other  disasters. 
Source:  National  Geographic  News 
—AY 

Ulysses  probe  should 
have  brought  a  winter 
coat 

After  17  years  of  gathering  informa- 
tion, the  Ulysses  probe  is  about  to 
freeze  to  death.  Its  mission,  which 
began  in  1990,  was  only  supposed 
to  last  five  years.  The  European 
Space  Agency  probe  continued  to 
transmit  useful  data  about  space 
dust  and  solar  winds  until  this 
year,  but  it  seems  the  harsh  space 
environment  has  finally  taken  its 
toll.  The  probe's  fuel  has  begun 
freezing  and  its  power  source  is 
weakening.  Scientists  attempted 
to  heat  up  the  fuel,  but  their  at- 
tempt backfired,  and  decreased 
Ulysses'  lifespan  instead.  The 
probe  has  lost  its  ability  to  send 
large  quantities  of  data  back  to 
Earth,  but  scientists  are  reluctant 
to  say  goodbye  to  a  probe  that  has 
provided  them  with  so  much  valu- 
able information.  "We  will  squeeze 
the  very  last  drops  of  science  out 
of  it  that  we  can,"  said  Ulysses 
project  scientist  and  mission  man- 
ager Richard  Marsden.  "Ulysses 
is  a  terrific  old  workhorse.  It  has 
produced  great  science  and  lasted 
much  longer  than  we  ever  thought 
it  would." 

Source:  NASA  News  Release 
—AY 

Kites  found  to  be  more 
than  just  a  stupid  toy 

In  the  search  for  renewable  ener- 
gy, a  lot  of  old  ideas  are  becoming 
new  again.  That's  the  case  with  a 
German  company  that  has  recently 
designed  a  kite  that  can  pull  com- 
mercial cargo  ships.  The  company, 
SkySails,  launched  a  ship  assisted 
in  its  propulsion  by  a  160  m2  kite 
attached  to  the  bow.  The  sail  can 
reduce  the  ship's  energy  require- 
ments by  up  to  half  under  optimal 
wind  conditions,  and  gives  aver- 
age fuel  cost  savings  of  between 
10  and  35  per  cent.  Since  ship- 
ping accounts  for  four  per  cent  of 
the  world's  total  carbon  dioxide 
emissions,  this  reduction  has  the 
potential  for  a  huge  impact.  One 
of  the  main  obstacles  for  using 
wind  power  to  propel  commercial 
vessels  is  the  erratic  nature  of  the 
wind.  The  company  has  been  able 
to  overcome  this  challenge  by  fly- 
ing the  sail  between  an  altitude 
of  100  and  300  metres,  where  the 
wind  is  stronger  and  more  con- 
sistent. There  are  currently  three 
ships  outfitted  with  the  SkySails 
system  undergoing  a  pilot  test 
phase.  The  first  ship,  which  was 
launched  from  Germany  in  Janu- 
ary, is  en  route  to  Venezuela. 
Source:  Skysails.info 
—ABIGALE  MILLER 
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Born  to  be  Wilde 

Hart  House  Theatre's  newest  production  recounts  Oscar  Wilde's  1882  visit  to  Toronto 


Shoshana  Wasser 

VARSITY  STAFF 


One's  real  life  is  often  the  life  tfiat  one 
does  not  lead.  —Oscar  Wilde 


When  history  is  made  in  Hogtown,  it's  a  pretty  big 
deal  to  Torontonians.  From  the  city's  cameo  in  the 
Oscar-nominated  / Met  The  Walrus  to  becoming  the 
final  stop  on  the  Spice  Girls'  farewell  tour,  Toronto 
becomes  more  established  with  each  historical 
notch  on  our  belt. 

A  lesser-known  Toronto  story  is  explored  in 
Martin  Hunter's  production  Stephen  and  Mr.  Wilde, 
which  opens  at  Hart  House  this  Thursday.  The  play 
centres  on  British  author  Oscar  Wilde  (Jonathan 
Schuster),  and  his  1882  lecture  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  was  the  journey 
that  made  Wilde  notorious  for  his  wit  and  deca- 
dence, a  reputation  that  remains  unchallenged 
even  today.  Stephen  and  Mr  Wilde,  however,  imag- 
ines the  role  of  the  writer's  intellectual  equal — his 
African-American  valet,  Stephen  Davenport  (Drew 
Ngomba). 

During  the  24-hour  period  fictionalized  in  the 
story,  Wilde  is  beleaguered  by  reporters  from  the 
Toronto  Chronicle  and  the  Toronto  Empire,  forerun- 
ners of  today's  Globe  and  Mail.  Already,  critics 
were  ridiculing  Wilde  for  his  role  in  Aestheticism, 
an  art  movement  already  gasping  for  air.  The  dra- 
ma sets  in,  though,  when  one  journalist  accuses 
Davenport  of  being  a  fugitive  murderer.  Through 
a  combination  of  truth  and  fantasy,  the  strain  of 
the  relationship  between  Davenport  and  Wilde  is 
deeply  examined. 


Based  on  the  play  by  Toronto  writer  Jim  Bartley, 
performances  of  Stephen  and  Mr  Wilde  have  re- 
mained limited  to  the  Canadian  stage.  It  premiered 
in  1993  at  Saskatoon's  Persephone  Theatre,  then 
made  it  to  Toronto  in  1995  and  Stratford  in  2000  for 
a  CBC-sponsored  performance.  This  production, 
directed  by  Hart  House  veteran  Martin  Hunter,  has 
given  the  play  a  chance  to  shine  once  again  on  a 
prominent  Toronto  stage.  Hunter,  who  started  out 
acting  at  Hart  House  Theatre  in  the  1950s,  has  a  long 
history  here.  In  1967  he  saw  his  first  play  Out  Flew  the 
Web  produced  there,  and  in  1969  directed  a  produc- 
tion of  Sergeant  Musgraue's  Dance.  Soon  after.  Hunter 
became  Hart  House  Theatre's  artistic  director.  His 
last  stint  at  Hart  House  saw  him  direct  2006's  superb 
production  of  Timothy  Findley's  The  Stillborn  Lover 

Hart  House's  revival  of  Stephen  and  Mr  Wilde  ar- 
rives just  in  time  for  U  of  T's  Festival  of  the  Arts, 
which  runs  through  March  20.  Just  as  students 
and  faculty  emerge  from  the  depths  of  winter  and 
midterms,  all  three  campuses  are  participating  in 
a  celebration  of  creative  culture  with  music,  litera- 
ture, dance,  film,  and  more.  Stephen  and  Mr  Wilde 
launches  the  festival  on  a  charming,  homegrown 
note,  setting  the  stage  for  over  100  local  pieces  and 
performances  over  the  course  of  the  month. 

Be  sure  to  travel  back  in  time  this  week  to  a  dif- 
ferent, yet  oddly  familiar  Toronto  with  Stephen  and 
Mr  Wilde.  You  may  just  find  yourself  heading  over  to 
the  lobby  of  the  Four  Seasons  with  a  copy  of  The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest.  Let  Oscar  Wilde's  Toronto 
story  become  yours  as  well. 

Stephen  and  Mr.  Wilde  runs  from  Thursday  through 
March  8.  Tickets  are  available  at  uofttix.com  or  at  the 
Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office. 


Stephen  and  Mr.  Wilde  opens  at  Hart  House  Theatre  tonight  and  tells  the  story  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
1882  lecture  tour  stop  in  Toronto. 


Diary  of  the  /Je^t/ suffers  from  rigor  mortis 

George  A.  Romero's  latest  zombie  flick  shows  up  late  to  the  party  lacking  braaaaiiiiinnns 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


Veteran  zombie  director  George  A.  Romero  (pictured)  doesn't  quite 
live  up  to  his  previous  offerings. 


George  A.  Romero  is  a  living  legend. 
Having  pioneered  the  zombie  sub- 
genre  with  Night  of  the  Living  Dead 
(1968),  one  of  the  best  horror  films  of 
all  time,  he  returned  to  undead  terri- 
tory with  three  alleged  sequels.  Dawn 
of  the  Dead  (1978),  Day  of  the  Dead 
(1985),  and  Land  of  the  Dead  (2005), 
a  big-budget  studio  production.  Fol- 
lowing the  last  film's  box  office  failure, 
Romero  has  returned  to  his  indepen- 
dent roots  with  George  A.  Romero's 
Diary  of  the  Dead,  a  reboot  to  the  al- 
ready tenuously  connected  series.  It's 
also  his  weakest  zombie  movie  to  date: 
dull,  tired,  and  very  mistaken  in  what 
it  thinks  is  profound. 

Diary  of  the  Dead  comes  advertised 
as  "a  new  vision  of  terror  from  the  leg- 
endary filmmaker."  This  "new  vision" 
is  the  decision  to  structure  the  story 
almost  entirely  from  the  perspective 
of  the  protagonist's  video  camera  (he's 
documenting  the  action).  Sound  famil- 
iar? To  be  fair,  Romero's  film  made  its 
festival  debut  several  months  before 
a  certain  J.J.  Abrams  monster  movie 
did  the  same  idea  better.  (Back  then 
it  only  looked  like  a  Blair  Witch  Project 
rip-off.) 

Apart  from  this  creaky  structural  in- 
novation, the  monotonous  plot  should 
be  familiar  stuff:  a  group  of  college 
students  making  a  cheapie  horror  flick 


FILM  REVIEW 


George  A.  Romero's  Diary 
of  the  Dead 

Directed  by  George  A.  Romero 


Starring  Michelle  Morgan, 
Joshua  Close,  Scott  Wentworth 


Rating:  VV 


learn  that  the  dead  have  risen.  They 
hop  into  an  RV  and  head  for  sanctuary. 
When  they  arrive,  they  find  zombies, 
and  someone  dies.  Repeat. 

Romero  has  never  been  an  actor's  di- 
, rector.  While  this  film's  unknown  cast 
don't  exactly  humiliate  themselves, 
they  recite  their  awkward  dialogue 
stiffly,  the  characters  painted  with 
such  broad  strokes  that  very  few  make 
an  impression.  The  unfortunate  excep- 
tion: Scott  Wentworth  as  a  middle-aged 
British  professor  in  charge  of  delivering 
ominous  pronouncements.  He  evoked 
quite  a  few  titters  from  the  audience  1 
saw  the  film  with.  Is  Wentworth  trying 
to  do  camp?  It  certainly  doesn't  work 
within  the  solemn  context  of  this  film. 

Romero  is  known  for  infusing  his 
horror  films  with  social  commentary — 
Dawn  of  the  Dead  famously  attacked 


consumerism  by  having  hordes  of  zom^ 
bies  heading  mindlessly  to  a  shopping 
mall.  At  the  TIFF  Q&A  session,  Romero 
said  he  was  interested  in  exploring  a 
culture  that,  with  the  proliferation  of 
YouTube,  MiniDV  cameras,  and  blogs, 
gives  everyone  the  power  to  be  a  re- 
porter. Still,  Romero  does  little  more 
than  point  out  that  an  increasingly 
democratized  media  exists.  The  film 
hits  its  lowest  points  when  Romero  in- 
cludes voice-over  narration  to  hammer 
a  few  simplistic  ideas  home,  for  those 
who  thought  the  image  of  zombies  in  a 
shopping  mall  was  too  subtle. 

But  what  about  the  zombies?  Well, 
there  are  some  good,  gory  attacks  here 
and  there  (dig  the  flesh-eater  that  gets 
his  skull  burned  by  acid)  but  the  sus- 
penseful/horrific  moments  are  shock- 
ingly sparse  and  flat.  It  breaks  my  heart 
to  accuse  Romero  of  being  behind  the 
times,  but  compared  to  something  like 
28  Weeks  Later,  the  shenanigans  of  Di- 
ary of  the  Dead  feel  downright  sedate. 

While  Romero  isn't  the  subtlest  of 
social  commentators,  he's  proven  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  best  that  the  hor- 
ror genre  has,  and  the  clever  Bush-era 
satire  of  Land  of  the  Dead  showed  that 
he  still  has  teeth.  The  Weinstein  Com- 
pany has  expressed  interest  in  mak- 
ing another  entry  in  the  Dead  series, 
and  as  a  longtime  admirer  of  Romero's 
films,  it  would  be  nice  to  see  him  get  his 
undead  mojo  back.  As  it  stands,  Diary 
of  the  Dead  is  a  stiff. 
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Stalking  the  Rhubarb  Festival 


review@thevarsity.ca 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Ah,  Rhubarb — how  I  longed  for  your  weird 
and  wonderful  touch  last  February,  but  you 
took  last  year  off  because  of  the  Audience  Re- 
location Project.  But  as  they  say,  absence  ma- 
keth  the  heart  grow  fonder, .and  so  I  was  su- 
per-pumped to  head  down  to  Buddies  in  Bad 
Times  Theatre  to  check  out  what  the  fest  (now 
in  its  29th  incarnation)  was  serving  up.  Not 
your  typical  T.O.  theatrical  affair,  the  Rhubarb 
Festival  makes  a  habit  of  offering  a  variety  of 
unconventional  performance  pieces — mixing 
music,  movement,  stand-up,  multimedia,  and 
good  old-fashioned  nudity  into  one  hot  pot. 

On  Friday,  things  got  started  with  a  two- 
minute  performance  in  the  mini-stage  series 
(definitely  check  these  out  in-between  shows 
if  you  can).  After  being  escorted  into  a  snug 
black  box  by  Buddies  artistic  director  David 
Oiye,  an  appealing  young  man  delivered  a 
short  piece  on  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
12  seconds.  A  lot,  it  seems.  Using  subtle  light- 
ing and  minimal  sound,  a  sense  of  vastness 
was  apparent  in  two  minutes — and  1  mean 
that  in  a  good  way. 

Next,  I  wended  my  way  through  the  crowds 
of  chatting  patrons  into  Tallulah's  Cabaret — 
the  smaller  of  the  two  spaces  at  Buddies.  The 
first  show  was  One  Reed  Theatre's  It's  Hard 
to  Count  to  a  Million,  a  physically  impeccable 
portrait  of  Alan  Turing,  the  20th-century 
mathematician  who  pioneered  developments 
in  computer  science  and  artificial  intelligence. 
The  ensemble — made  up  of  the  woolen-clad 
Frank  Cox-O'Connell,  Megan  Flynn,  Marc 
Tellez,  and  Evan  Webber — drew  on  Turing's 
persecution  (he  was  gay)  to  create  a  creepy 
relationship  between  men  and  machines.  Of- 
fering two  vignettes,  starting  with  "The  Bad 
News,"  we  were  presented  with  an  uncom- 


One  Reed,  one  of  Toronto's  hottest  theatre  companies,  bring  It's  Harii  to  Count  to  a  MillionXo  this  year's 
Rhubarb  Festival 


fortable  interrogation  between  Turing  and  a 
machine-like  man  (Cox-O'Connell  and  Web- 
ber), followed  by  "The  Good  News,"  an  aurally 
wonderful  scene  featuring  Turing  as  he  tried 
to  coax  a  song  from  a  radio — brought  to  life 
by  Flynn,  Tellez,  Webber,  and  a  small  Yamaha. 
This  seemed  to  be  an  intro  to  a  larger  work,  so 
I  look  forward  to  its  development. 

Next  was  Shawn  Hitchins's  HOMOgenius,  a 
stand-up  cabaret  act  about  the  homogenized 
perception  of  gay  men  (fabulous,  fierce,  etc.). 
Fusing  jokes  about  musical  theatre,  Oprah, 


interior  design  and  how  as  a  redhead,  peo- 
ple only  ever  want  to  know  whether  the  rug 
matches  the  drapes,  HOMOgenius  definitely 
had  its  moments. 

Groundwater  Collective's  adaptation  of 
Where  The  Wild  Things  Are  took  the  Maurice 
Sendak  classic  and  transformed  it  into  a  con- 
temporary satire  of  how  gross  consumption 
leads  to  disaster.  With  a  mixture  of  quirky 
choreography  and  music,  Where  The  Wild 
Things  Are  was  engaging  and  funny.  Particu- 
larly enjoyable  was  Rob  Baker,  a  power-hun- 


gry Max  who  managed  to  project  childlike 
naivete  alongside  tyranny,  all  while  wearing  a 
white  plastic  bodysuit. 

Leaving  the  Cabaret,  I  popped  into  the  Cham- 
ber, unsure  of  what  was  next  on  the  bill  (I  lost 
my  program  somewhere  in  the  crowd).  Well,  I 
can't  confidently  say  what  Ian  Mozdzen's  Ob- 
scene was  about.  All  I  know  is  that  it  featured 
a  half-hour  of  naked  romping,  mostly  in  high 
heels,  accompanied  by  musings  on  castra- 
tion, beauty,  and... stuff.  Things  got  messy 
when  Mozdzen  cracked  a  dozen  eggs  against 
his  face.  And  honestly,  I  never  thought  I'd  see 
a  man  draw  lipstick  circles  around  his  alarm- 
ingly near  anus.  It  concluded  with  him  pour- 
ing an  urn  full  of  ketchup  over  his  upturned 
face,  spilling  overtop  a  torso  still  covered  with 
egg  residue.  Awesome! 

After  watching  Mozdzen  abuse  himself  for 
30  minutes,  Jess  Dobkin's  performance  piece. 
Everything  I've  Got,  seemed  positively  G-rated. 
Dobkin,  who  managed  to  project  likeable  vul- 
nerability whilst  inserting  plastic  toys  into  her 
vagina,  held  the  packed  Chamber  rapt.  Never- 
theless, I  took  my  leave  after  Dobkin  stripped 
down,  smeared  herself  with  white  paint  and 
rotated  under  a  blacklight  to  riotous  applause. 
So  many  performances  can  take  the  wind  out 
of  a  girl's  sails!  Part  of  me  thinks  I've  seen  it  all 
now — then  I  remember  there's  still  two  more 
weeks  of  Rhubarb. 

Looking  forward  to  next  week's  program, 
I'm  particularly  keyed  up  about  A  Minor  Sym- 
phony in  Bees  (Hive)  and  It's  a  Matter  of  Scale: 
The  Nuclear  Revolution  (Small  Wooden  Shoe). 

Rhubarb!  runs  for  another  two  weeks,  with 
week  two  beginning  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  27 
at  8  p.m.  Evening  passes  can  be  had  for  $15. 
For  $20,  you  're  good  for  the  week.  Visit  www. 
artsexy.ca  for  details. 


PURSUE  YOUR  CAREER  IN  EDUCATION 


Sheridan  offers  three,  one-year  post-graduate 
programs  that  will  get  you  the  job  you  want: 

•  Montessori  Early  Childhood  Teacher 

Education  Graduate  Certificate  Program,  May  Start 

•  Early  Childhood  Education  -  intensive 
Diploma  Program,  September  Start 

•  Educational  Assistant  Graduate 

Certificate  Program,  September  Start   


For  program  information,  email: 
askanadvisor@sheridanlnstltute.ca  ^ 


APPLY  NOW! 


Sheridan 

http://education.sheridaninstitute.ca 


//CITY  SLICKERS 


Toronto's  Yonder  bring  country  to  the  city  on  their 
impressive  debut  LP 


The  word  "yonder"  was  once  a  cow- 
boy expression  that  combined  the 
Germanic  "yon"  ("that")  and  the 
Dutch  "ginder"  ("over  there"),  and 
was  usually  accompanied  by  a  sweep- 
ing or  pointing  gesture.  "Just  over 
them  hills  yonder,"  they  used  to  say. 

Now  the  term  has  been  refashioned 
into  the  moniker  of  Toronto's  newest 
alt-country  posse,  who  are  blazing  a 
trail  of  buzz  following  the  release  of 
their  first  LP  Skywalk  to  Crescent  Town 
(Northern  Dust  Records)  last  Friday. 

Yonder,  lead  by  charismatic  singer 
and  guitarist  Zach  Bennett,  have  been 
slow-cooking  their  rootsy  rock  recipe 
to  sweet  perfection  since  2003.  First, 
the  band  holed  up  in  a  secluded  cot- 
tage near  Havelock,  Ontario — the 
perfect  setting  to  distil  their  rural  in- 
fluences— to  record  a  demo  EP  with 
producer  Dean  Marino  (Born  Ruffi- 
ans, Amy  Milan,  C'mon).  Those  songs 
were  strong  enough  to  shore  up  sup- 


port from  local  indie  imprint  Northern 
Dust  Records. 

Their  next  task  was  to  build  on  the 
EP's  strength,  and  deliver  the  afore- 
mentioned Skywalk.  Opting  again  to 
trust  the  board  to  Marino,  Yonder 
re-recorded  three  tracks  from  the  cot- 
tage sessions  and  banged  out  II  new 
ones  at  Toronto's  Chemical  Sound. 
The  result  is  an  extremely  well-craft- 
ed album  that  combines  elements  of 
Wilco's  alt-country  and  Arcade  Fire's 
anthemic  indie-rock  into  a  memorable 
and  unpredictable  55  minutes. 

Going  beyond  the  usual  guitar/ 
bass/drums/vocal  rock  setup,  Ben- 
nett has  mixed  in  every  instrument 
short  of  the  kitchen  sink.  Combina- 
tions of  strings,  horns,  organ,  banjos, 
saxophone,  pedal  steel,  every  kind  of 
guitar,  and  a  diverse  array  of  percus- 
sion give  each  song  a  unique  charac- 
ter— the  album  even  kicks  off  with  a 
mood-setting  story  told  over  the  be- 


ginning of  lead  track  "Juvenile  Haul." 

Verses  build  into  stomping  cho- 
ruses on  their  heavier  material  ("Let 
YouDown,"  "If  Only")  while  their  qui- 
eter, more  introspective  fare  ("Wear 
a  Frown,"  "Autumn  Eyes")  will  have 
you  ordering  up  three  fingers  of  the 
good  stuff  to  dull  the  heartache. 
Yonder's  songs  also  benefit  from  a 
slew  of  talented  musicians  but  also 
from  Bennett's  obvious  attention  to 
detail — there  are  no  sloppy  shortcuts 
here.  Even  the  packaging  is  top  notch. 

Fans  of  rootsy,  homegrown  indie- 
rock  like  Ottawa's  The  Acorn  and  our 
own  Elliot  Brood  will  find  a  lot  to  like 
on  this  debut.  Coming  off  a  recent  gig 
opening  for  Bry  Webb  of  the  Constan- 
tines,  Yonder  are  looking  forward 
to  showcasing  songs  off  Skywalk  at 
their  Canadian  Music  Week  showcase 
March  6  at  the  Cadillac  Lounge.  We 
predict  that  big  things  are  just  over 
the  horizon  for  Yonder. 
— JORDAN  BIMM 

Listen  to  Yonder: 

www.  my  space,  com/yonder 

Rating:  WWW 
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//  CRYSTAL  CASTLES:  UNTRUST  THEM 


Local  electro  shit  disturbers  Crystal  Castles  invaded  Queen  West's  Wrongbar  last  Thursday  and 
assaulted  a  capacity  crowd  of  hardcore-hipster  kids.  Watch  for  their  debut  album  to  drop  on  Last  Gang 
March  18  and  their  long-awaited  UntrustUsEP  on  Montreal's  Summer  Lovers  Unlimited  in  April. 


Looking  for  a  place 
to  play  this  winter? 

Get  to  the  dome! 

Toss  a  bail,  throw  a  Frisbee  or  startfai pick-up 
soccer  game  during  open  recreatio^flours. 

m 

Plus,  studVnt^Qlflf or  FR EE  weekdays   ^ ' 
fromWSSm^.  -  1:30  p.m. 


www.varsitycentre.ca 
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Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  @  8pm  &  Sat  @  2pm 


The  story  of  Stephen  and  Mr.  Wilde  spans 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  late  spring  of  1882, 
in  Toronto,  during  Oscar  Wilde's  infamous 
North  American  lecture  tour 
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SHOOTEM  UP:  Toronto  shooting  guard  Alaine  Hutton  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  scoring  threats  in  the  QUA  this  season.  The 
second-year  Blue  is  averaging  17  points  (fourth  in  the  OUA),  to  go 
along  with  four  rebounds,  and  two  steals. 


bronto  (18-4)  vs.  McMaster  (21-1)  WeSt  #1 


With  OUA  gold  on  the  line  the  Varsity  Blues 
women's  basketball  team  host  the  McMaster 
Marauijers  Saturday  at  the  Athletic  Centre 


Mark  Veloso  &  Sara  Quinn 

VARSITY  STAFF  

It  was  a  case  of  "tfiird  time's  tfie  charm"  for  the  women's  basketball  team  in 
their  OUA  Eastern  final  showdown  with  York  on  Feb.  24.  The  Lions  had  elimi- 
nated the  Blues  from  the  playoffs  the  previous  two  seasons,  but  U  of  T  was 
determined  not  to  let  that  happen  again. 

"They've  played  the  same  system  now  for  the  last  three  years,  so  we  were 
getting  used  to  it,  and  the  players  are  slowly  realizing  what  [York]  is  doing," 
said  Blues  head  coach  Michelle  Belanger,  following  her  team's  99-91  victory 
over  their  cross-town  rivals.  "They're  a  such  a  good  team,"  Belanger  said  of 
York.  "They've  got  some  great  scorers,  and  I  think  the  ability  for  us  to  host 
this  game  at  home  was  huge,  to  be  in  front  of  our  home  crowd  was  magical 
for  the  girls. " 

With  the  win,  U  of  T  now  prepares  to  take  on  the  McMaster  Marauders  in 
Saturday's  OUA  championship,  also  to  be  played  at  home.  In  this  battle  of 
number-one  seeds,  Toronto  (18-4  in  the  East)  will  play  tough  against  the  best 
from  the  West,  as  the  Marauders  finished  the  season  with  an  impressive  21- 
1  record.  The  Blues  have  not  defeated  McMaster  in  three  years,  and  lost  in 
their  only  meeting  of  the  season,  66-58,  on  Nov.  15. 

In  that  game,  the  Blues  had  the  lead  going  into  halftime  36-34,  but  were 
outdone  by  a  combination  of  sloppy  play  and  a  strong  Marauder  defence, 
surrendering  with  a  season-high  34  turnovers,  compared  to  only  20  for  their 
opponents.  Fifth-year  McMaster  centre  Chiara  Rocca  had  a  strong  perfor- 
mance, finishing  with  18  points  and  10  rebounds.  Rocca,  who  is  averaging  10 
points  and  seven  rebounds  this  season,  is  one  of  the  Marauders  top  players, 
but  has  battled  a  foot  injury  all  season,  playing  in  only  11  games  overall  in 
2007-08.  She  is  one  of  the  players  U  of  T  should  keep  an  eye  on  if  they  want  to 
take  their  first  OUA  title  since  2001. 

The  key  to  this  matchup  will  be  strong  guard  play  and  good  post  defence 
from  the  Blues.  After  the  6'r'  Rocca,  four  of  McMaster's  other  top  five  scorers 
are  guards.  Third-year  point  guard  Taylor  Smith,  who  didn't  play  when  the 
teams  last  met  in  November,  is  now  averaging  12  points  and  four  rebounds  in 
2007,  while  two-time  West  player  of  the  year,  Lindsay  Degroot  is  averaging  19 
points  a  game  (third  overall  in  the  OUA). 

"They've  got  a  very  good  mix  of  players,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  force 
them  to  go  to  their  bench,  and  see  how  deep  they  can  really  play,"  Belanger 
said  of  McMaster.  Both  Toronto  and  McMaster  are  high-scoring  teams,  who 
can  easily  put  the  ball  in  the  basket.  The  Blues  are  averaging  88  points  a  game 
this  season,  while  the  Marauders  are  right  behind  them  at  87.  The  win  will  be 
determined  by  who  can  make  the  most  defensive  stops  and  limit  the  scoring 
opportunities  of  the  other  team's  star  players.  "We  expect  a  similar  game 
from  Toronto  as  we  saw  in  November,"  said  McMaster  head  coach  Theresa 
Burns  of  their  opponents.  "Whoever  makes  the  least  mistakes  and  is  most 
effective  in  creating  chances  for  their  top  scorers  will  come  out  on  top." 

"We  will  need  to  limit  Christine  Cho's  chances,  as  well  as  contain  Alaine 
Hutton.  They  are  both  outstanding  players  and  you  generally  can't  complete- 
ly shut  down  that  type  of  player.  If  we  can  limit  them  or  keep  them  in  check, 
we  feel  we  can  be  successful." 

"We  will  need  to  limit  Christine 
Cho's  chances  as  well  as  contain 
Alaine  Hutton.  They  are  both 
outstanding  players  and  you 
generally  can't  completely  shut 
down  that  type  of  player" 


The  Blues  have  a  great  deal  of  experience  on  their  roster  this  season.  This 
showed  in  their  eastern  final  win  over  the  York  Lions,  where  the  Blues  trailed 
for  most  of  the  game  and  came  back  on  the  strength  of  their  defensive  play. 

"1  think  we're  starting  to  find  ourselves  as  a  team  and  find  our  chemistry," 
said  forward  Laila  Bellony,  following  the  game.  "A  lot  of  the  time  we  were 
concentrating  too  much  on  what  the  other  team  was  doing,  instead  of  playing 
our  game  and  finding  each  other." 

Bellony,  who  is  one  of  five  Toronto  players  in  their  fifth  and  final  year  of 
eligibility,  led  the  Blues  with  21  points  and  14  rebounds  against  York.  Her  de- 
fence was  equally  important  for  Toronto,  who  had  troubles  containing  York 
star  forward  Emily  Van  Hoof  (25  points  and  13  rebounds).  Toronto  trailed  at 
the  half  43-40. 

"We  had  trouble  getting  our  defence  going,  but  when  we  started  to  play 
better  defence  it  was  outstanding,"  said  coach  Belanger. 


POINT  OF  EMPHASIS:  McMaster  point  guard  Taylor  Smith  is  just 
one  of  the  players  the  Blues  will  have  to  worry  about  when  the 
two  teams  clash  this  weekend.  The  third-year  Marauder  player 
is  averaging  12  points,  four  assists,  and  two  steals  a  game  in 
2007-2008. 

Belanger,  who  is  currently  in  her  27th  year  at  the 
helm,  has  seen  her  team  grow  over  the  span  of  a  single 
season:  "They  really  persevered,  they've  played  out- 
standing all  year  round,  and  really  bought  into  the  sys- 
tem. I'm  really  proud  of  each  and  every  one  of  them." 

When  asked  about  how  her  team  was  able  to  make 
such  a  remarkable  comeback,  the  coach  said:  "We 
never  lost  confidence  in  each  other,  we  always  knew 
there  was  an  ability  for  us  to  pull  it  out  of  the  bag,  and 
1  just  said,  'there's  four  minutes  left,  we  have  to  go  hard 
here,'  and  they  did.  And  you  know  what,  we  made  it 
happen." 

The  key  play  of  the  game  occurred  with  less  than  thir- 
ty seconds  left.  With  her  team  trailing  by  three  points, 
fifth-year  guard  Kyla  Burwash  hit  a  tying  three-pointer 
to  send  the  game  into  overtime,  where  the  Blues  would 
take  over  for  good  on  the  way  to  a  99-91  win. 

"I  think  the  turning  point  of  the  game  was  that  three- 
point  shot,"  said  Bellony,  who  took  home  player  hon- 
ours. "1  think  that  took  the  air  out  of  York  a  little  bit." 

"When  the  momentum  shifted  in  our  favour,  1  just 
said,  'we're  not  letting  this  go,  this  is  ours  now." 

Burwash,  who  finished  the  game  with  20  points, 
showed  veteran  poise  in  making  what  was  possibly  the 
biggest  shot  of  her  career:  "Honestly  1  didn't  think  a 
whole  lot  about  it,  it  was  just  automatic,  like  any  other 
play  in  the  game.  The  ball  comes  to  you  and  you're 
open;  you're  going  to  take  the  shot." 

If  the  Blues  are  going  to  beat  the  McMaster  Maraud- 
ers this  weekend,  they  will  need  one  more  inspired 
performance  like  the  one  they  just  had  against  York. 

TIP  OFF  TIME  5  P.M. 
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Protesting  the 

ERIKA  GILBERT  questions  fans  criticism  of 
the  Leafs'  loyal  captain  Mats  Sundin 


Some  believe  that  children  should 
not  look  to  professional  sports 
players  for  role  models,  and  much 
of  what's  occurred  in  Major  League 
Baseball  this  year  supports  that  view. 
Dozens  of  players,  including  Barry 
Bonds  and  Roger  Clemens,  have  been 
implicated  in  the  Mitchell  Report  exam- 
ining steroid  use  in  baseball.  Clemens 
and  Bonds  were  heroes  a  few  years  ago, 
some  of  the  best  players  to  step  foot  on 
a  baseball  field,  and  now  villains  who 
could  face  jail  time  for  perjury. 

One  motivation  for  players  to  take 
steroids  is  the  desire  to  win  at  all  costs. 
This  passion  is  often  considered  admi- 
rable, yet  no  one  is  applauding  Bonds 
and  Clemens  for  ingesting  illegcil  sub- 
stances. 

It's  ironic  that  Mats  Sundin,  who 
has  done  nothing  but  meet  or  exceed 
expectations  in  his  13  seasons  with  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs,  is  vilified  by  some 
fans  and  members  of  the  media  for  re- 
fusing to  win  by  any  means  necessary. 

Sundin  was  asked  by  interim  gen- 
eral manager  Cliff  Retcher  to  waive 
his  no-trade  clause  to  go  to  a  Stanley 
Cup  contender  in  exchange  for  young 
players,  prospects  or  draft  picks.  This 
trade  would  give  Sundin  a  chance  to 
win  a  championship  with  a  talented 
team,  and  the  chance  for  the  Leafs  to 
kick-start  a  badly  needed  rebuilding 
process.  Sundin  would  likely  have  the 
opportunity  to  re-sign  in  the  summer. 

But  Sundin  has  continually  stated 
his  desire  to  retire,  risking  the  chance 
that  he  may  never  win  the  Cup.  He  sees 
no  honour  in  becoming  a  rental  player. 
Spending  only  a  few  weeks  with  a  new 
team  before  heading  to  the  playoffs 


doesn't  sit  well  with  him.  He'd  rather 
play  for  a  team  he  truly  feels  a  part  of. 
Yet,  Sundin's  loyalty  is  questioned  for 
his  refusal  to  allow  himself  to  be  traded 
for  prospects,  and  his  passion  doubted 
for  his  loyalty  to  a  losing  team.  He's 
been  called  selfish  by  journalists  and 
fans  alike. 

The  notion  that  steroid  use  is  cheat- 
ing is  widespread,  and  for  many,  it's  a 
cost  of  winning  that  they're  not  willing 
to  pay.  We  all  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
For  Sundin,  winning  is  not  worth  sacri- 
ficing his  loyalty  or  compromising  his 
concept  of  what  makes  a  team.  Sundin's 
critics  may  not  share  his  views,  but  the 
inability  of  so  many  fans  and  members 
of  the  media  to  do  so  is  mind-boggling. 
Some  people  may,  oddly  enough,  con- 
sider staying  with  a  team  a  sign  of  dis- 
loyalty, but  that  doesn't  mean  Sundin's 
concept  of  loyalty  is  disingenuous. 

While  facing  the  difficult  task  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  waive  his 
no-trade  clause,  the  legendary  Phil 
Esposito  called  Sundin  to  offer  advice. 
Esposito  did  not  tell  Sundin  about  the 
joy  that  comes  with  winning  a  Cup,  but 
rather  advised  him  to  follow  his  heart. 
Esposito  is  known  not  only  for  his  717 
NHL  goals  and  1590  points,  but  also  for 
his  inspirational  leadership  in  the  1972 
Summit  Series.  Sundin  also  sought  Leaf 
hero  Borje  Salming,  who  expressed  his 
regret  at  retiring  with  a  team  other  than 
the  Leafs.  If  two  players  as  respected  as 
Esposito  and  Salming  understand  Sun- 
din's position,  why  Ccin't  fans?  Salming's 
opinion  may  not  mean  much  to  those 
who  judge  a  player's  heart  by  his  pass- 
port, but  it's  difficult  to  argue  that  he 
should  be  evaluated  according  to  a  Don 


Cherry-like  anti-European  prejudice, 
and  not  a  logical  evaluation  of  whether 
their  actions  confirm  what  they  say. 

It  is  possible  that  Sundin  is  too 
comfortable  in  Toronto,  and  that  he's 
a  selfish  player  who  would  rather 
make  millions  of  dollars  playing  for 
a  mediocre  team,  booking  tee-times 
in  mid-April  while  other  teams  are 
just  starting  the  two-month  playoff 
grind.  But  if  that  were  true,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he'd  want  to  play  in  the 
biggest  market  in  hockey.  Sundin 
could  surely  live  as  comfortably  in  a 
number  of  American  markets  with  a 
small  chance  of  making  the  playoffs, 
where  he  would  not  have  to  deal  with 
being  lambasted  by  fans  and  writers 
on  a  regular  basis.  His  reserved  na- 
ture may  give  the  impression  that  he 
lacks  passion,  but  his  coaches  and 
teammates  have  never  questioned 
his  loyalty.  While  Sundin  and  Os- 
car may  share  a  hair  style,  it  seems 


doubtful  that,  if  Sundin  were  as  self- 
ish as  his  critics  suggest,  he'd  have 
the  acting  chops  to  maintain  such 
a  facade  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  Toronto  media  and  Leaf  fanatics. 

Yes,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  cyn- 
ics among  us  to  believe  Sundin's  un- 
willingness to  sacrifice  his  principles 
for  the  Stanley  Cup.  But  to  suggest 
that  he  doesn't  care  about  winning 
just  because  he's  loyal  to  the  Leafs  is 
a  conclusion  that  the  facts  don't  war- 
rant. Given  Sundin's  behaviour  in  his 


long  tenure  as  team  captain  and  the 
testament  to  his  character  given  by 
those  who  know  him  well,  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  ques- 
tion how  fans  who  live  and  die  with 
the  Leafs  can  throw  their  captain 
under  the  bus  for  doing  the  same, 
and  how  parents  who  teach  their 
children  that  winning  at  all  costs  is 
less  important  than  sportsmanship 
can  criticize  Sundin  for  exemplifying 
that  principle. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


SPIRIT  SQUAD 

Find  out  about  U  ofT*s  new  08/09  spirit  program 
including  cheer,  dance  team,  mascot  and  in-game  host/mc 


information  Sessions 
March  3  OR  4  from  5-6  p.m. 

Athletic  Centre 
Benson  Lecture  Room  307 


LOOKING  FOR  PART-TIME  TUTORS 

We  are  hiring  tutors  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects (English,  Math,  Sciences).  Pay 
starting  at  $20/hr.  Send  resumes  to 
jobs@tutorsintoronto.ca. 

SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-hockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc,  camp@mishmar.com 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
wvyw.myhood.ca 


NEILS  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDERE-MAiLMEAT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmaii.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  vww.nealsyardremedies.com 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@bellnet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS.DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416921-1357. 

IS  ADOPTION  IN  YOUR  BABY'S 
FUTURE? 

View  profile  of  fun,  loving  couple  @ 
www.ourpathtoadoption.com 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135,  235,  CHM 
139, 247  ECO  220,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
theses  and  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
I  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (I  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  esIcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mDbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 


For  more  details  visit  www.varsityblues.ca  »  Our  Teams  »  Spirit  Squad 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  ttie  ad  header.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex 
Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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Gee-Gees  bounce 
Blues  from  tournament 

Men's  basketball's  season  comes  to  crashing  end  following  63-60  loss  to  Ottawa 


ENDGAME:  Despite  being  eliminated  from  the  playoffs  in  2008, 
the  men's  basketball  team  can  take  pride  in  one  of  their  best  ever 
seasons,  finishing  with  a  17-5  record,  second  place  in  the  East. 


that  was  never  unexpected.  Despite 
dominating  Ottawa  during  tiieir  sea- 
son series,  the  Blues  knew  that  facing 
a  team  as  talented  as  the  Gee-Gees  in 
a  single-game  elimination  would  be  a 
difficult  challenge. 

"It  came  down  to  a  couple  bounces 
at  the  end,"  said  Blues  forward  Nick 
Snow.  "We  played  [Ottawa]  three 
times  this  year,  and  we  beat  them  two 
times,  it  could  have  gone  either  way." 

Both  teams  struggled  shooting 
from  the  field,  with  Ottawa  making  22 
of  63  field  goal  attempts  at  35  per  cent. 
The  Blues  also  had  difficulty  finding 
their  range,  shooting  at  a  36  per  cent 
clip.  Toronto  player  of  the  game  Rob 
Paris  led  the  team  with  16  points,  in- 
cluding a  pair  of  three-pointers.  Nick 
Snow  posted  a  double-double  with  13 
rebounds  and  12  points,  while  Mike 
DiGiorgio  posted  double  digits  with 
13  points. 

"We  didn't  come  up  with  big  re- 
bounds, they  went  to  the  glass,  that 
was  it,"  said  Blues  head  coach  Mike 
Katz,  following  his  team's  nail-bit- 
ing 63-60  loss.  "I'm  disappointed  in 
the  outcome,  but  I'm  really  proud  of 
our  guys." 

The  score  remained  tight,  with  Ot- 
tawa nursing  a  23-18  advantage  into 
the  first  break,  which  became  a  31-31 
deadlock  by  the  halftime  buzzer.  The 
Blues  maintained  a  lead  through  the 


third  quarter,  keeping  the  Gee-Gees 
off  the  scoreboard  for  the  first  four- 
and-a-half  minutes,  briefly  holding  a 
nine-point  lead.  Ottawa  had  shaved 
Toronto's  advantage  to  45-43  by  the 
final  intermission.  Trading  the  lead 
back  and  forth  with  their  guests  in 
the  final  frame,  Toronto  entered  the 
final  minute  of  play  with  a  slim  60-59 
advantage.  The  Gee-Gees  claimed 
two  pairs  of  free  throws  in  the  final 
minute — all  successful — while  the 
Blues  were  unable  to  find  the  net  for 
the  remainder,  despite  a  pair  of  des- 
perate three-point  shots  in  the  final 
five  seconds  of  play. 

The  loss  officially  ended  the  Blues 
season,  one  in  which  they  unseated 
Ottawa  as  the  second  overall  seed 
with  an  impressive  17-5  record,  two 
wins  more  than  the  previous  year. 
But  anything  can  happen  in  the  play- 
offs, and  with  a  trip  to  the  National 
championships  on  the  line,  the  team 
came  up  a  little  short. 

"It  put  a  little  damper  on  the  end 
of  the  night,"  said  Blues  guard  Sherri 
Pierce,  whose  women's  team  had  just 
clinched  a  berth  in  the  finals  with  a 
win  earlier  in  the  day.  "[The  men's 
team]  had  a  real  good  season.  They 
were  the  under  dogs  all  year,  and 
they  really  pulled  it  out.  They  won  a 
lot  along  the  way.  But  it's  still  kind  of 
heartbreaking." 


§ UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO 


FESTIVAL 


OF  THE 


_on2008 

\^^ISTM  I  St.  George  /  UTSC 


Creativity  takes  centre  stage  during  this  inaugural 
Festival  celebrating  the  University's  resident  artistic  talent.  A  three-week  spotlight  is  thrown  on  activities 
at  all  three  campuses,  showcasing  a  vibrant  range  of  artistic  expressions  across  the  disciplines 
including  music,  theatre,  visual  arts,  dance,  film  and  multimedia  that  enliven  the  University 

throughout  the  year.  Visit  www.arts.utoronto.ca  to  find  out  more. 


theYARSlTY 


What  vote? 

ALEXTEPPERMAN  gives  his  take  onp^liy 
you  didn't  notice  the  UTSU  election: 
and  why  you  should  care. 
SEE 'TRUST'  — PG  5 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

CC  Bracket  fever 
has  struck 
early  this  year 
for  the  coveted 
Bronze  Baby?? 

SEE  SASKATOON' -PAGE  15 

comment 


The  Chuck  Cadman  Scandal:  yet 
more  Conversative  bullshit? 


SEE  BULLSHIT' -PAGE 6 


You  say  you  want  an  evolution? 
The  Royal  Ontario  Museum's  new 
exhibition  on  Darwin  delivers. 


SEE 'DARWIN'- PAGE  8 


arts 


The  life  of  Jeff  Healey:  respected 
musician,  cancer  survivor,  and  a  great 
Torontonian. 

SEE 'HEALEY' -PAGE  10 


hot  topic 


Did  you  vote  in  the  Varsity  Centre  levy 
election? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  2 


what's  up? 

Paper  Bag  CMVI/  Showcase:  Throw  up 
the  horns  to  the  homegrown  label's  live 
display  of  Woodhands,  Slim  Twig  and  Laura 
Barrett,  among  others.  Friday,  8  p.m.,  The 
Drake,  1150  Queen  W.  $5 
I'd  Rather  Dance:  Never  before  has  theatre 
and  dance  collided  in  such  groovalicious 
displays.  Saturday,  11  p.m..  Theatre  Passe 
Muraille,  19  Ryerson  Ave.  Free! 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


//COLD  COMFORT 


OCAP  members  lead  a  protest  at  city  Hall  this  Tuesday.  The  poverty  activists  organized  the  rally  after  a  homeless  man  froze  to  death 
downtown  last  week. 


Heads  up: 
It's  Hudson 


UTSU  heir-apparent  discusses  the  week  that  was  and  the  year  ahead 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


After  an  unusually  brisk  election  peri- 
od, Sandy  Hudson  is  expected  to  stroll 
into  power  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union  along  with  the  rest  of 
her  Unite  U  of  T  slate.  Out  of  the  five 
Unite  slate  members  running  for  seats 
on  UTSU's  executive  board,  only  Hud- 
son had  an  opponent.  The  other  four 
candidates,  Dave  Scrivener  (VP  exter- 
nal), Khota  Aleer  (VP  equity),  Binish 
Ahmed  (VP  university  affairs),  and  Ad- 
nan  Najmi  (VP  internal  and  services), 
only  needed  to  win  a  Yes/No  vote. 

Hudson's  opponent,  varsity  athlete 
and  UTSU  newcomer  Ruben  Vina- 
Garcia,  ran  on  a  platform  of  engaging 
students  in  political  life  and  reinstat- 
ing online  voting  in  campus  elections. 
He  also  ran  on  accusations  of  political 
nepotism  at  UTSU — and,  after  four 
years  of  familiar  faces  on  the  execu- 
tive board,  Vina-Garcia  isn't  the  first  to 
make  that  charge. 

"I  read  that  on  [Vina-Garcia's]  Face- 
book  group  and  1  immediately  sub- 
mitted a  complaint  [...]  to  the  CRO," 
Hudson  said  (the  CRO  is  the  Chief 
Returning  Officer,  hired  by  UTSU  and 
tasked  with  ensuring  a  fair  election). 

Hudson  protested  Vina-Garcia's 
charge  that  UTSU's  leadership  was  un- 
democratically  entrenched. 

SEE  HUDSON' -PG 2 
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Fined 
and 

fuming 


'No  Levy'  campaign 
slapped  with 
harsh  penalty  for 
'inconsiderate'  email 


Naushad  AN  Husein 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Issuing  the  "No  Levy"  campaign  20 
demerit  points  and  a  $150  fine  was 
not  enough.  The  Election  Referenda 
Committee  decided  to  add  another 
five  demerit  points  as  a  "slap  on  the 
wrist." 

The  campaign,  which  urges  stu- 
dents to  refuse  to  pay  $18  per  year  to 
operate  the  Varsity  Centre,  was  pe- 
nalized for  allegedly  trying  to  intimi- 
date Sandy  Hudson's  "Unite  U  of  T" 
slate  into  supporting  it.  After  appeal- 
ing the  punishment,  the  campaign 
was  harshly  rebuked  for  "presenting 
frivolous  and  irrelevant  accusations" 
to  the  appeals  committee. 

"No"  campaigners  sent  an  email  to 
all  members  of  the  Unite  slate  early 
Monday  morning,  asking  the  slate  to 
endorse  their  position  on  the  Var- 
sity Center  levy  and  citing  the  slate 
members'  avowed  commitment  to  ac- 
cessible, publicly-funded  education. 
"No"  campaigners  asserted  that  this 
stance  made  it  impossible  for  Unite  U 
of  T  to  be  neutral. 

"They  have  not  taken  a  position," 
said  Ryan  Hayes,  who  is  leading  the 
"No"  campaign.  "And  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  when  someone  asks  them  to, 
they  turn  around  and  file  a  complaint 
that  could  have  gotten  us  disquali- 
fied." 

Hudson  insisted,  however,  that 
there  were  no  such  intentions.  "We 
have  nothing  against  them.  We  just 
wanted  to  ensure  that  the  elections 
and  referenda  did  not  interfere  with 
each  other  in  a  negative  way." 

Election  and  Referenda  Commit- 
tee co-chair  Faraz  Siddiqui  pointed 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  email  No 
Levy  campaigners  sent  to  the  Unite 
slate:  "If  we  do  not  hear  back  from 
you  by  tonight  [...]  we  may  need  to 
reconsider  our  campaign  strategy, 
but  more  importantly,  how  we  as  pro- 
gressive students  will  be  able  to  work 
together  in  the  year  ahead,"  read  the 
letter. 

"It  was  ominous  messaging,"  said 
Hudson.  "So  [Unite]  went  to  the  CRO 
so  they  would  be  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial issue." 

Hayes  confirmed  that  letter  in- 
formed Unite  slate  members  that, 
if  they  did  not  endorse  the  No  Levy 
position,  No  Levy  would  reword  its 
campaign  materials  in  a  less  "consid- 
erate" manner:  The  materials  would 
say  simply  to  "vote  no"  instead  of  "no 
levy."  As  four  out  of  five  Unite  can- 


SEE  'FINED' -PG  3 
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Faculty  of  Law 


Start  your  LLB  in  September  2008 


Study  at  the  Law  School  that  has  the  most  Canadians  in  England 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  now  accepting  applications  for  its  2-year  and  3-year  LLB. 

•  No  prior  degree  required  for  3-year  LLB 

•  No  LSAT/LNAT 

•  Students  with  any  University  degree  can  apply  for  an  advanced  2-year  LLB 
Leicester  is  located  in  the  picturesque  Midlands,  with  easy  access  to  London 
and  is  one  of  the  most  innovative  and  successful  Universities  in  England.  The 
UK  system  includes  lectures  and  small  group  tutorials  (example  8  per  class).  We 
also  offer  a  range  of  LLM  programs  and  PhD  degrees,  which  can  be  taken  by 
Distance  Learning.  All  first  year  LLB  students  are  guaranteed  housing. 

A  representative  from  the  Law  School  will  be  giving 
a  presentation  on  the  LLB  &  LLM  programs  and  the 
application  process  at: 

Calgary     March  10  Science  Theaters.  618  Campus  Place  NW, 

room  145,  7:30pm. 
Winnipeg  March  1 2  Engineering  Information  &  Technology  Centre, 

5  Gillson  Street,  room  E2-350,  7:30pm. 
Toronto     March  14  Stanford  Flemming  BIdg,  10  King's  College  Road, 

room  1101,  7:30  pm, 
Montreal  March  1 7  Arts  Building,  853  Sherbrooke  Str,  West, 

room  W-215,  8pm. 
St.  John's  March  19  Arts  and  Admin  BIdg,  Prince  Philip  Dnve, 

room  A  1043,  7:30ptTi. 


Contact;  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Leicester, 

University  Road,  Leicester,  LEI  7RH 
Call;        011  44  116  252  5187 
Emaii:      law@le.ac.uk  Ref:  Canada 
Visit:  vwvw.ie.ac.uk/law/canada 


University  of 

Leicester 


Varsity  Centre  is  liere 

and  it's  YOURS 
...iet's  Iceep  it  tiiat  way! 


HOW? 

On  March  4-6,  vote  YES  to  keeping 
your  current  student  athletic  fee 
Just  as  it  is! 


WHY? 

From  golf  to  pick-up  soccer  to 
Intramural  sports  and  more, 
Varsity  Centre  opens  up  a  whole 
new  world  of  fun  and  fitness  for 
all  U  of  T  students! 


//TALKING  HEADS 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


Are  you  voting  in  ttie  UTSU  election? 


Asam,  3nl-year  Philosophy-.  I  already  voted  today.  I  voted 
for  Dave,  'cause  he's  cute,  he  sounds  like  he  know/s  w/hat  he's 
talking  about.  I  also  voted  No  for  the  levy  increase. 


Tom,  4th-year  History-.  Is  that  about  the  Varsity  Bubble?  I 
didn't  have  a  clue  the  votes  were  going  on. 


Caitlin,  2nd-year  English-.  I  know  that  they're  going  on,  I 
haven't  voted  though.  I  feel  bad,  but  I  don't  really  care  that 
much. 


Peter,  Ist-year  Political  Science-.  I  actually  voted  today.  I 
voted  for  Reuben...!  mainly  just  voted  because  of  the  bubble. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAVID  PIKE 


'HUDSON' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

"1  think  his  word  was  'dynasty,'  or  'unbroken 
line.'  I  think  it's  kind  of  ridiculous." 

Hudson,  currently  UTSU's  VP  equity,  assem- 
bled Unite  U  of  T  with  current  UTSU  VP  external 
Dave  Scrivener.  Scrivener  approached  Ahmed 
after  working  with  her  in  the  International  Rela- 
tions Society.  Hudson  knew  Aleer  from  her  work 
in  the  African  Students  Association.  Najmi  cur- 
rently sits  on  UTSU's  board  of  directors  and  has 
two  years  experience  with  UTSU's  workings. 

When  UTSU's  top  seats  are  almost  all  given 
away  with  no  contest,  is  student  apathy  the  cul- 
prit? 

"To  be  honest,  1  don't  know,"  said  Hudson. 
"The  Elections  and  Referenda  committee  did 
their  best  to  publicize  the  elections.  They  even 
extended  the  nomination  period.  I  guess  it's  just 
the  way  it  is." 

As  for  goals  for  the  year  ahead,  Hudson  said 
she  hopes  to  make  health  and  dental  plan  refunds 
and  discount  Metropasses  available  online. 

But  not  voting? 

On  that  issue,  Hudson  recalled  incidents  in 
2003,  when  voting  was  done  through  ROSI,  and 
drew  complaints  from  students  who  were  with- 
out web  access.  She  noted  that  the  Chestnut  resi- 
dence lost  Internet  access  for  a  whole  day,  and 
many  students  didn't  vote. 


"You  never  know  what  can  go  on  with  tech- 
nology, and  if  you  have  it  there  and  you're 
tracking  it  and  everything's  secure,  I  think 
that  paper  balloting  is  more  reliable." 

UTSU's  apparent  president  also  mentioned 
the  TTC  UPass  proposal— a  $480  pass  that 
gives  unlimited  TTC  rides  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  end  of  April.  The  catch? 
The  proposed  pass  would  be  mandatory  for 
all  students,  essentially  bringing  a  large  fee 
hike. 

"We  would  really  like  that  opt-out  option, 
but  we'll  just  have  to  continue  to  negotiate 
with  them,"  Hudson  said. 

UTSC  is  already  bringing  the  proposal  to  a 
student  referendum — the  only  school  in  the 
GTA  to  do  so.  If  they  accept  the  TTC's  deal, 
it  could  severely  weaken  the  ability  of  other 
campuses  to  negotiate  more  favorable  terms. 

"It's  a  little  difficult  when  Scarborough's 
already  going  to  referendum,"  admitted  Hud- 
son. "That  affects  all  the  rest  of  the  schools 
that  are  negotiating  with  the  TTC." 

"It's  a  touchy  situation." 

A  remarkably  calm  election,  then,  could 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  turbulent  year.  Is 
Unite  U  of  T's  virtually-uncontested  slate  a 
symptom  of  student  apathy,  or  partly  to  blame 
for  the  problem?  Hudson  shrugged: 

"Don't  know..."  she  said.  "Don't  know." 


FARRELL&BOYLEllp 

Barristers  &  Solicitors 

Landlord/Tenant  Disputes  -  Employment  Law- 
Education  Law  -  Family  Law  - 
Civil  &  Commercial  Litigation 

We  offer  a  reduced  rate  for  University  students  and  their  families. 


133  Lowther  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5R  1E4 


T:  416.920.3030 
F:  416.920.3033 
general@farrellboyle.com 


OTE  YES  on  March  4,  5,  6 

9am -6pm  @ 

Alumni  Hall  (SMC).  Athletic  Centre,  Bahen,  Gerstein  Library, 
Larking  (the  Battery).  Old  Vic,  OlSE,  Pharmacy  Building,  Sidney  Smith  (2) 

For  more  information  on  polling  stations  visit  vwvw.utsu.ca 

Message  approved  by  UTSU  and  brought  to  you  by  the  "Yes"  Advocating  Committee 


news@thevarsity.ca 
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Docs  slam  bad  ads 


Drug  commercials  at  heart  of  Ontario  Supreme  Court  case 


Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"The  purpose  of  health  care  is  to 
make  money." 

It  isn't  at  every  student-organized 
event  that  the  speaicer  has  to  asic 
his  lawyer,  sitting  in  the  audience, 
whether  he's  allowed  to  talk  on  a 
given  topic.  But  on  Tuesday,  when 
Dr.  John  Abramson  spoke  on  "The 
World  of  Drug  Advertising,"  hosted 
by  the  Health  Studies  Student  Union 
at  Hart  House  Theatre,  he  was  fresh 
from  testifying  as  an  expert  witness 
in  an  Ontario  Superior  Court  case  on 
the  rights  of  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies to  engage  in  direct-to-consumer 
advertising. 

Based  on  trends  in  the  United 
States,  DTCA  is  believed  to  be  worth 
half  a  billion  dollars  annually  if  al- 
lowed in  Canada,  the  world's  eighth- 
largest  drug  market.  The  Canadian  In- 
stitute for  Health  Information  staetd 
that  of  all  health  care  costs,  pre- 
scription drugs  represent  the  fastest 
growing  expenditures.  "They  want 
to  bring  the  suit  because  they  know 
there's  money  in  it,"  said  Abramson, 
a  Harvard  Medical  School  instructor 
and  author  of  OverdoSed  America: 
The  Broken  Promise  of  American  Med- 
icine. 

Abramson  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Nancy  Olivieri,  a  U  of  T  professor  of 
paediatrics  and  medicine  who  is  her- 
self locked  in  ongoing  legal  wrangling 
with  the  pharmaceutical  company 


ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR  IF  PLAYING  INTO  BIG  PHARMA'S  HAND  IS  RIGHT  FOR  YOU:  U  of  T's  Dr. 
Nancy  Olivieri  speaks  out  against  drug  advertising. 


Apotex,  after  breaking  confidentiali- 
ty about  drug  trials  which  she  helped 
conduct  for  them  in  the  1990s. 

Strangely,  Abramson's  case  was 
launched  not  by  the  drug  compa- 
nies themselves,  nor  by  the  ad  firms 
that  work  for  them,  but  by  a  media 
organization  claiming  its  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  extends  to 
the  right  to  carry  ads  ruled  illegal  in 
Canada.  In  December  2005,  CanWest 
Mediaworks — owners  of  the  Global 
Television  Network,  several  digital 
channels,  newspapers  including  the 
National  Post,  Montreal  Gazette,  Ot- 
tawa Citizen,  and  Calgary  Herald,  as 
well  as  the  commuter  dailies  Dose 
and  Metro — filed  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Attorney  General  of  Canada. 

At  issue  is  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
which  allows  ads  either  to  name  a 
prescription  drug  or  the  condition 


it  treats — but  not  both.  The  law  is 
poorly  enforced,  and  illegal  ads  often 
reach  Canadian  airwaves  from  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  allows  DTCA 
(New  Zealand  is  the  other).  The 
regulation  do  not  apply  to  over-the- 
counter  drugs  and  the  Act  does  not 
restrict  editorial  content  concerning 
pharmaceuticals. 

In  November,  the  court  ruled  that 
a  coalition  of  advocacy  groups  could 
testify  on  the  side  of  Health  Canada. 
Abramson  testified  Tuesday  before 
the  court  on  the  effects  of  drug  ad- 
vertising on  women. 

"We're  not  talking  about  corporate 
free  speech,"  said  Abramson.  "Corpo- 
rations can  say  whatever  they  want. 
We're  talking  about  the  freedom  to 
use  capital — ^your  capital — to  mis- 
lead you." 


'FINED' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

didates  were  Yes/No  propositions 
(they  ran  unopposed),  this  could  in- 
duce students  to  check  "No"  on  the 
ballots — disqualifying  those  candi- 
dates. 

In  their  appeal,  the  "No"  campaign 
cited  similar  tactics  in  a  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  campaign, 
one  in  which  some  Unite  members 
participated.  That  argument,  ruled  a 
"frivolous  and  irrelevant"  accusation, 
landed  the  "No"  campaign  a  further 
five  demerit  points. 

"The  email  [...]  asked  us  to  take  a 
position  by  that  night,  and  we  weren't 
able  to  sit  down  as  a  slate  and  talk  to 
each  other  about  it,"  said  Hudson. 


"When  we  talked  about  it  the  next 
day,  we  decided  that  [...]  we  would 
like  to  have  the  plebiscite  run  its 
course."  Hudson  reported  the  email 
to  the  CRO  before  that  meeting. 


The  emails  in  question  are  cur- 
rently online,  viewable  on  the  No 
campaign's  Facebook  group  "How 
Stupid  Do  They  Think  We  Are?  Vote 
NO  Levy  March  4th-6th. " 


Graduate  Education  Council 
SPRING  2008  Election 
Nominations  Open 


Tour  of 
BuddhisI 

Hindu,  and 

Jewish 


10  a.m- 3:30  p.m. 

Sat  Mar  15 

$5  lunch/transported 

included 

RSVP  at  Hart  House/Multi- 
Faith  Centre  by  Mar  12 

Sponsored  by 
Mutti-Faitti  Centre 


The  Graduate  Education  Council  is 
primarily  responsible  for  establishing 
policies  and  procedures  concerning  the 
administration  and  quality  of  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Graduate  Education  Council 
considers: 

•  Policies  affecting  graduate  studies 

•  new  degree  program  proposals 

•  changes  in  admission  and  major 
program  requirements 

•  other  matters,  as  determined  by  the 
SGS  Constitution  as  appropriate 

Nomination  forms  are  available 
from: 

SGS  Website 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Graduate  departments 
Graduate  centres/institutes 
Graduate  Students'  Union 

Eligibility: 

Nominees  must  be  full  members 
(non-Emeritus)  of  the  graduate  faculty 
or  registered  graduate  students  in  the 
SGS  division  in  which  they  have  been 
nominated. 

Administrative  nominees  must  be  con- 
tinuing or  Staff-Appointed  members  of 
the  University  administrative  staff,  as 
defined  by  their  constituency. 


'Vacant  Seats: 


5  Faculty  Members  of  a  graduate  unit 
2  in  Social  Sciences 

1  in  Physical  Sciences 

2  in  Life  Sciences 


Graduate  students 
3  in  Humanities 
2  in  Social  Sciences 

1  in  Physical  Sciences 

2  in  Life  Sciences 


2  Administrative  staff 
1  fi-om  any  graduate  unit 
lfTX)mSGS 


Terms  of  office: 

Terms  begin  July  1, 2008.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  academic  year  is  usually 
held  in  October. 

Faculty  members  normally  serve  a 
three-  year  term  of  office. 
Student  and  administrative  staff  mem- 
bers may  opt  for  a  one-  or  two-year 
term  of  office,  to  a  maximum  of  three 
consecutive  years. 


For  more  information  contact:  416-946-3427 
Governance  Officer,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  Street 
Nominations  Close  at  5:00  p.m.  March  13, 2008 


Say  goodbye  to.... 
Acne,  acne  scarring. 
Painful  dry  oacked  skin. 
Brown  spots. 

Unwonted  ond 

ingrown  hoir  permanently  with 
Electrolysis         „  , 

Bay  Street  Uiiiic 
vvmbQyslreefciinic.ca  •  416-921-1357 


The  Departments  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
University  of  Toronto  are  pleased  to  present: 

The  2008  Malim  Harding  Visitorship  Lecture 

with  distinguished  speaker 

Professor  Daron  Acemoglu 

Charles  P.  Kindleberger  Professor  of  Applied  Economics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  author  of 
"  Economic  Origins  of  Dictatorship  and  Democracy" 

''Rethinking  the  Wealth  of  Nations" 

Thursday,  March  13, 2008 
4:30  p.m.  -  6:00  p.m.  (Doors  open  at  4:00  p.m.) 

University  College,  Room  161 
15  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Free  admission.  For  further  information,  please  call  (416)978-4724. 


-CHANCEL1X)R 

JACKMAN 

^^^'^^t^^h^  J19-^  AKTS 
UNiVERSiTf     Of  TOSOMrO 

Eurasian  Cities 

Between  Metropolis  and  Frontier 
MARCH  14 -15,  2008 


Eurasian  Cities:  Between  Metropolis  and  Frontier  aims  to 
provide  a  forum  to  explore  the  social,  political  and  cultural 
manifestations  of  Eurasian  urban  centers  during  the  era  of 
their  most  dramatic  growth  and  transformation:  from  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

Session  Topics  Include: 

•  Museum  or  Meiiopoiis?  Peietsburg  Cultural  Topography  in 
terms  of  Competing  Pasts  and  Presents 

•  Sociability,  Gentrification  and  New  Public  Spaces  in  Moscow 

•  City  of  Disaster:  The  Once  and  Future  Tashkent 

•  Power,  Public  Space  and  the  Making  of  Historical  Memory  in 
i  9th-century  Kyiv 

•  Menokhem-Msndi  Witliin  the  Fires  of  Hell:  The  Genesis  of  Old 
Odessa,  the  Jewish  City  of  Sin 

•  Prague's  Magic  Charges 

•  Gateways  to  the  Near  East:  Istanbul  Tiflis  and  Baku  as  Eurasian  Cities 


Sessions  run  from  9  am  to  5  pm  on  both  days  in  the  Vivian  and  David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility  at  the  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  located  at  1  Devonshire  Place. 

Admission  is  free  but  advance  registration  is  required. 

Visit  www.utoronto.ca/slavic/news/eurasiansympostum.html  for  full 
conference  details  and  to  register  to  attend,  or  call  416-946-8994. 


Co-sponsored  and  ofganced  by  the  Departmenl 
of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  and  the 
Centre  for  tnuropean.  Russian,  and  Eurasian 
Studies.  For  Information  on  all  Chancellor 
Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts  events,  visit 
wwwartscj.utoronlo-ca/main 


i  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
'  FACULTY  OP  ARTS  »  SCIENCE 
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Goel  bows  out 


Come  June  30,  U  of  T  will  bid  farewell  to  vice 
president  and  provost  Vivek  Goel  as  he  joins 
the  new  Ontario  Agency  for  Health  Protec- 
tion and  Promotion  as  founding  president  and 
CEO. 

The  agency  will  provide  government  and 
health  care  officials  with  technical  advice  in 
health  care  promotion,  infectious  diseases,  en- 
vironmental health  issues,  chronic  disease  and 


injury  prevention. 

A  licensed  physician  and  a  professor  in  the 
departments  of  health  sciences  and  health  pol- 
icy, management,  and  evaluation,  Goel's  princi- 
pal focus  as  a  researcher  has  been  health  care 
evaluation  and  medical  screenings. 

He  has  also  served  on  many  committees  at 
the  local,  provincial,  federal  and  international 
levels  with  the  Pan-American  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

—HILARY  BARLOW 


Misak  steps  in 


Beginning  July  1,  deputy  provost  Cheryl 
Misak  will  take  over  the  role  of  interm  vice- 
president  and  provost  from  Vivek  Goel.  She 
has  previously  served  as  vice-president 
and  principal  at  UTM. 

Misak  completed  her  BA  at  the  University 
of  Lethbridge  and  her  MA  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  upon  winning  the  prestigious 
Rhodes  Scholarship,  achieved  her  doctor- 


ate from  Oxford  University  prior  to  joining 
U  of  T's  Department  of  Philosophy  in  1990.  < 
Misak  is  scheduled  to  serve  until  June  30 
2009  or  until  someone  is  found  to  occupy 
the  position  permanently. 
—JOSH  RUBIN 


OPEN  THE  DOOR 
TO  YOUR 
MEDICAL  EDUCATION! 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  our: 

OPEN  HOUSE/ 
INFORMATION  SESSION 

RN  and  MD  degrees. 

•  Learn  about  our  Medical  and  Nursing  Universities. 

•  Famiiiarize  yourself  with  the  quality  of  our  education. 

•  Let  us  walk  you  through  the  admissions  process. 

•  Let  us  help  you  qualify  for  financial  aid. 


Saturday,  March  15th,  2008 
The  Holiday  Inn  Toronto  -  Yorkdale 

3450  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto,  ON 
Hotel  Phone:  416-789-5161 


REGISTER  ONLINE  TO  ATTEND; 
www.umhs-sk.org  and  www.iuon.org 


lUON  Nursing  School  presentation:  10AM 
UMHS  Medical  School  presentation:  2PM 

Presentations  begin  promptly  at  designated  start  times. 

With  over  25  years  of  expertise  educating  physicians,  our  reputation  for 
educational  excellence  is  weil-i<nown.  Join  us  and  let  us  help  you  realize 
your  dream  of  being  a  Physician  or  Registered  Nurse. 

For  more  information  about  our  Universities: 
Call  Toll  Free:  1-888-363-0944 
Or  Email:  mperes@umhs-sk.net 


UMHI 


The  University  of  Medicine  and  Health  Sciences,  S.K. 
The  International  University  of  Nursing,  St  Kitts 


experience 


Scarborough  Campus  Community  Radio  Inc. 
Notice  of  Annual  General  Meeting 

To  be  field  on  March  18  2008  From  5.00—7:00  in 
Bluffs  Restaurant  at  The  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  Campus 
1265  Military  Trail  Toronto,  ON, 
For  financial  statements  and  more  information  please  visit  www.fusionradio.ca 
or  contact  Thomas  Snell  at  sccr-pres@fLisionradio.ca 


(FISSION  RADIO) 


SCARlWKOWm  CAMPUS  ro.HMrNITV  BAMO  (NCO«rOR.\TKO 
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.SiiMiB  M.  GcHer  C.A...  C.B.V. 


Scarborough  Campus  Community  Radio  Inc. 
Notice  of  Spring  Elections 

Election  to  be  held  on  March  26th  &  27th  in  the  Student  Center  at 
The  University  of  Toronto  Scartx)rough  Campus 
1265  fVJilrtary  Trail  Toronto,  ON. 
For  more  information  please  visit  vwvw.fusionradio.ca 

SCCR  Inc.  is  looking  for  candidates  to  sit  on  its  Board  of  Directors,  the  positions  include: 

Chair  |  President  |  Vice-President  |  Chief  Financial  Officer  | 
Chief  Information  Officer 

The  deadline  for  nominations  is  March  20, 2008 
For  information  on  nominations  please  visit  WMv.fusionradio.ca 
or  contact  Justin  Chan,  Chief  Returning  Officer  at  oro@fusionradio.ca 


fusion 


R  o  y  e 


MARCH  19,  MaRS  Centre 

2  Cities...  2  Great  Events...  1  Ticket 

MaRS  ExperiencelTech  2008  brings  you  two  great  events 
under  one  roof.  Get  the  plenary  sessions  and  keynote  live  from 
IDC's  annual  Directions  Conference  in  Boston,  combined  with 
fvlaRS  Master  Class  panel  sessions  in  Toronto. 

■  Learn  from  leading  IDC  technology  analysts  -  as  well  as 
innovative  business  leaders  and  get  the  edge  on  market 
trends,  technologies  and  business  models 

■  Interact  with  some  of  the  tech  community's  most 
successful  players 

•  Engage  with  promising  tech  companies  who  have  been 
selected  to  demo  in  the  ExperiencelTech  2008 
Showcase  area 

Keynote  Address: 

Tom  Kelley  General  Manager,  IDEO 
Sl  Author  of  "The  Art  of  Innovation" 
Live  broadcast  from 
IDC  Directions  2008  in  Boston 

Register  Today! 

Special  online 
student  rate: 
(limited  number  available) 


Whfirc 

Date 
Time 
Featuring 


Location 

MaRS  Centre, 

101  College  Street,  Toronto 


IDC 


"hi 


^Ltetening 

Chaplains 
Available 

Mon  2-4,  Wed  4-6, 
Thur52-6 

UofT 

Multi-Faith  Cepitre 
569SpadinaAve 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 
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UTSU  breaks  the  public  trust 


Alex  Tepperman  

The  University  of  Toronto  Students' 
Union  ran  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  Monday's  Varsity,  urging  people 
to  vote  on  the  fate  of  the  proposed 
Varsity  Centre  levy  in  an  upcoming 
plebiscite.  What  they  did  not  mention 
is  that  the  UTSU  election  would  ac- 
company the  plebiscite  vote.  This  is 
no  mistake,  but  a  symptom  of  an  un- 
nerving trend  in  UTSU  politics.  The 
current  Progress/Unite  government 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  create  a 
political  malaise  on  campus,  allowing 


a  tiny  group  to  dominate  a  genera- 
tion of  student  government  elections. 
Considering  this  year's  UTSU  election 
is  nothing  more  than  a  formality,  it  is 
impressive  that  the  current  politicos 
found  a  way  to  make  the  unopposed 
race  for  office  totally  illegitimate. 

Running  alongside  the  health  plan, 
dental  plan,  and  UTSU  Orientation 
Day,  the  values  entrenched  in  UTSU's 
mandate  concern  a  fair,  open,  and 
publicized  race  each  year  for  the  an- 
nual student  council  elections.  If  this 
public  trust  is  broken,  then  students 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  have 


every  right  to  civil  disobedience  by 
way  of  withholding  their  student  fees 
from  UTSU.  Unfortunately,  this  move 
would  harshly  punish  the  blameless 
clubs  and  levy  groups  that  UTSU  pro- 
vides funding  for.  Still,  students  can- 
not allow  UTSU  to  hold  the  health  of 
campus  organizations  hostage  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  power. 

Sure,  we've  seen  ads  for  the  "Unite" 
slate.  But  we  haven't  seen  any  ads  for 
the  election  itself.  The  current  UTSU 
government  expects  students  to 
glean  information  about  the  election 
from  their  candidates'  posters,  fos- 


tering the  impression  that  Unite  and 
UTSU  are  the  same  entity.  Is  that  the 
type  of  democracy  we  expect?  By 
not  publicizing  the  election,  failing 
to  mention  it  in  ads  for  the  Varsity 
Centre  plebiscite,  or  even  posting 
election  notices  on  the  UTSU  web- 
site, the  current  student  council  has 
shown  nothing  less  than  contempt 
for  the  U  of  T  student  body,  snarling 
at  the  very  idea  that  they  should  go 
through  the  motions  of  anything  as 
quaint  as  a  fair  election. 

This  isn't  simply  a  matter  of  UTSU 
passing  a  plan  to  use  $20  million  to 


build  a  student  centre  after  receiv- 
ing support  from  approximately  5 
per  cent  of  the  student  body.  This 
isn't  concerned  with  student  the 
resources  used  to  support  divisive 
propositions  like  Israeli  Apartheid 
Week.  This  isn't  even  about  UTSU 
trying  to  pass  a  motion  to  charge  ev- 
ery single  St.  George  campus  student 
$480  (with  no  opt-outs)  for  a  margin- 
al discount  on  less  than  a  full  year 
of  Metropasses.  This  is  about  some- 
thing much  bigger — the  fundamental 
rights  of  students  to  a  government 
they  deserve. 


Hugo  Chavez 
is  becoming  a 
Caesar 


The  Venezuelan  near-dictator's  continued  agression 
threatens  all  of  Latin  America 


Daniel  Mermelstein 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"Yesterday,  the  devil  came  here. 
Yesterday  the  devil  was  here,  in  this 
very  same  place.  This  table  where 
it  has  been  my  turn  to  speak  still 
smells  like  sulphur." 

These  were  the  words  of  Ven- 
ezuelan President  Hugo  Chavez  at 
the  61st  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  September  2006. 
The  "devil"  he  referred  to  was  U.S. 
President  George  W.  Bush.  While 
Mr.  Bush  has  not  been  the  best  of 
presidents,  he  can  hardly  be  called 
the  devil. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Colombian 
military  launched  an  attack  on  a 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of 
Colombia  (FARC)  encampment  in 
Ecuador,  a  couple  of  kilometres 
from  the  Ecuador-Colombia  border. 
Chavez  was  quick  to  condemn  the 
act,  calling  Colombia  "a  terrorist 
state."  He  then  proceeded  to  move 
troops  to  his  country's  border  with 
Colombia,  and  promised  that  if 
Colombia  violated  the  border,  Ven- 
ezuela would  respond  with  military 
force.  How  could  a  Colombian  entry 


into  Ecuador  to  fight  the  FARC,  a 
group  listed  as  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion at  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
vestigation (CDl),  affect  Venezuela? 
It  doesn't. 

Venezuela  does  not  have  a  vested 
interest,  except  when  establish- 
ing itself  as  a  regional  power.  Then 
again,  it  appears  that  the  Venezu- 
elan government  has  recently  giv- 
en $300  million  to  FARC.  Proof  of 
the  donation  was  discovered  on  a 
confiscated  laptop  owned  by  Raul 
Reyes,  a  member  of  the  FARC  lead- 
ership council,  killed  in  the  recent 
violence. 

Hugo  Chavez  gained  power  in 
1998.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  coup 
against  the  previous  government 
in  1992,  which  failed  and  ended  in 
a  two-year  incarceration.  Upon  his 
pardon,  Chavez  turned  to  politics 
and  was  eventually  elected  to  the 
presidency.  In  December  2007,  he 
was  voted  down  in  a  national  refer- 
endum that  attempted  to  approve 
a  series  of  constitutional  changes, 
such  as  abolishing  presidential  term 
limits  and  ending  the  autonomy 
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We  don't  need  two  solitudes 


Instead  of  undermining  and  seperating  each  other's  languages,  we 
should  work  towards  a  truly  bilingual  country 


Andrea  Benotas 


Language  and  cultural  tensions  are 
once  again  heating  up  Quebec — and  it 
looks  like  nothing  will  be  sufficient  to 
quench  these  fires. 

Canadians  have  been  aware  of  an 
ongoing  separatist  debate  in  Quebec 
for  quite  some  time  now.  In  an  attempt 
to  safeguard  its  unique  majority-Fran- 
cophone population,  and  to  resist  bi- 
lingualism  and  multilingualism,  sepa- 
ratist thought  seems  to  be  on  the  rise 
amongst  Francophone  Quebeckers. 
The  latest  episode  in  an  escalating 
movement  to  defend  and  preserve 
the  French  language  stems  from  one 
of  Quebec's  most  popular  French-lan- 
guage authors,  Victor-Levy  Beaulieu. 
Beaulieu  has  proposed  a  symbolic 
ultimatum:  to  burn  his  entire  body  of 
work,  comprised  of  some  70  pieces, 
if  nothing  is  done  to  stop  the  surge  of 
bilingualism  in  the  province.  Sparked 
by  Parti  Quebecois  Leader  Pauline  Ma- 
rois's  suggestion  that  Quebec  school 
children  could  benefit  from  taking 
more  classes  in  English,  Bealieu's  rash 
request  comes  at  a  time  when  English- 
speaking  schools  are  on  the  rise.  Par- 
ents are  increasingly  advocating  the 
value  of  a  bilingual  education,  insisting 
their  children  will  have  more  opportu- 
nities with  more  than  just  French  un- 
der their  belt.  Beaulieu,  however,  sees 
bilingualism  as  a  signpost  of  future 
Anglicization — and  assimilation — of 
Fremcophones. 

But  he  is  not  alone  in  his  his  senti- 
ment. Quebec's  language  watchdog  has 
accused  a  popular  Irish  pub  in  Montre- 


al of  showcasing  English-only  vintage 
advertisements  for  Guinness  and  Harp 
Lager,  as  well  as  an  English-only  chalk- 
board menu  and  service.  This  appears 
to  violate  Quebec's  language  laws, 
which  require  French  to  be  predomi- 
nant on  most  commercial  signs. 

In  another  related  issue,  the  Journal 
de  Montreal  featured  a  report  of  ob- 
taining employment  downtown  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  French,  prompt- 
ing the  question  of  whether  there  is 
enough  French  spoken  in  downtown 
Montreal. 

Some  Canadians  claim  that  Que- 
bec's laws  are  intolerant,  discrimina- 
tory, and  even  racist.  Much  criticism 
and  debate  has  surfaced  in  recent 
years  over  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion of  immigrants  in  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms, 
which  demands  that  accommodation 
be  made  to  various  ethnic  minori- 
ties. As  Quebec  faces  the  question 
of  its  own  identity,  confronted  by  the 
various  cultures  of  immigrants,  the 
province  feels  their  own  French-Cana- 
dian culture  could  be  sacrificed.  The 
government  encourages  only  French- 
speaking  immigrants,  having  abused 
the  principal  of  reasonable  accommo- 
dation of  immigrants  by,  for  example, 
contesting  the  balloting  of  Muslim 
women  who  wear  Muslim  head  cover- 
ings such  as  the  niqab  or  burka. 

Those  who  argue  against  bilingual- 
ism claim  that  a  bilingual  Quebec  will 
eventually  result  in  an  Anglophone 
Quebec.  Are  Quebec's  cultural-pro- 
tectionist methods  intolerant  and 
discriminatory,  or  are  they  legitimate 


practice  to  ensure  that  French  Canada 
doesn't  lose  its  roots? 

Sadly,  I'd  have  to  say  both.  In  a  coun- 
try where  only  7.1  million  people  speak 
French  at  home,  compared  with  the 
some  20-plus  million  who  speak  Eng- 
lish, not  to  mention  the  neighbouring 
U.S.  where  the  predominant  languages 
are  English  and  Spanish,  Quebec  is 
a  fish  out  of  water.  Desperate  times 
call  for  desperate  measures,  and  feel- 
ing backed  into  a  corner,  Quebec  has 
seized  any  and  all  opportunities  to  pre- 
serve its  language  and  culture. 

However,  Quebecois  culture  doesn't 
have  to  fade  away.  The  onus  to  change 
lies  not  with  French  Ccmada,  but  with 
the  majority  comprised  by  the  Anglo- 
phones. Change  or  a  solution,  if  one 
indeed  exists,  will  take  a  significant 
effort  on  the  part  of  Francophone  and 
Anglophone  Canadians.  Although 
many  have  expressed  their  support 
for  a  bilingual  country,  the  solution 
does  not  lie  in  a  few  English  Canadians 
learning  how  to  speak  French.  English 
Canada  must  come  together  to  recog- 
nize French  as  equal  in  every  way  to 
the  English  language.  We  need  more 
education,  dialogue,  understanding 
and  experience.  We  should  celebrate 
the  fact  that  we  can  speak  two  lan- 
guages here,  promoting  this  as  an  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  strength  instead 
of  boycotting  and  undermining  either 
language. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Quebec  will 
not  back  down  in  its  fierce  struggle. 
The  province  still  feels  pressure  to 
defend  its  language,  regardless  of  how 
many  livres  leave  the  bibliotheque. 
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Where  are  our  bullshit  detectors? 


The  Conservative  spin  on  the  Chuck  Cadman  scandal  is  crap — so  why  are  we  buying  in? 
asks  MATT  MCGEACHY 


The  recent  developments  surrounding  the 
Chuck  Cadman  controversy  serve  to  confirm 
my  worst  fears:  Canadians  are  losing  their 
bullshit  detectors. 

It's  a  real  shame  too,  because  1  have  always 
found  Canadian  bullshit  aversion  rather  pleas- 
ant, coming  from  the  land  down  south  where 
they  practically  invented  the  stuff.  1  don't  just  say 
this  because  Stephen  Harper's  Conservatives  are 
a  terrible  government  taking  Canada  in  the  wrong 
direction:  1  liked  it  when  Canadians  raised  a  ruck- 
us over  Adscam,  too,  and  that  mess  was  full  of 
Liberal  bullshit. 

But  something  has  happened,  and  I  can't  tell  if 
it's  just  the  winter  blues  or  fear  about  economic 
downturn.  What  we  do  know  is  that  two  days  be- 
fore the  tenuously  passed  budget  in  spring  2005, 
high-ranking  officials  from  the  Conservative 
Party  of  Canada  approached  now-deceased  MP 
Chuck  Cadman,  of  British  Columbia,  and  made 
him  an  offer. 
What  was  on  the  table,  and  at  what  cost? 
A  $1  million  life  insurance  policy. 
All  he  would  have  had  to  do  was  vote  against 
the  Liberal  budget,  triggering  an  election.  That's 
a  lot  of  money  on  the  table  in  July  2005  when 
Chuck  Cadman  died  of  terminal  melanoma,  a  form 
of  skin  cancer.  But  it  wasn't  cashed  because  Cad- 
man voted  for  the  budget  and  then  the  Speaker 
voted  for  it,  breaking  the  tie  as  Canadians  waited 
until  Christmas  for  an  election  to  roll  around. 

We  also  know  that  after  Mr.  Cadman's  death, 
the  Prime  Minister  acknowledged  on  tape  that  he 
knew  financial  gains  were  offered  to  Mr.  Cadman, 
but  that  they  were  "only  to  replace  financial  con- 
siderations he  might  lose  due  to  an  election." 


Deceased  MP  Chuck  Cadman  was  allegedly  offered 
a  million-dollar  life  insurance  plan  to  bring  down  the 
Martin  government  in  2005. 

So  let's  go  over  the  facts:  money  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Cadman,  and  Mr.  Harper  knew  about  it.  You 
with  me?  Good. 

Moving  forward  two  years  to  this  week:  a  politi- 
cal storm  is  brewing,  the  NDP  are  piping  mad,  the 
Liberals  are  happy  that  finally  they  don't  have  to 
look  like  idiots,  and  everybody  can  read.  So  they  flip 
open  their  dictionaries  to  the  word  bribe:  "money  or 
favour  given  or  promised  in  order  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  a  person  in  a  position  of  trust." 

Then,  just  like  you  did,  they  put  two  and  two 
together  and  decided  that  the  offer. made  to  Mr. 
Cadman  was  a  bribe,  and  they  smiled.  Mr.  Harp- 


er, the  man  of  morals  and  good  government,  was 
finally  caught  with  his  pants  down.  And  to  the 
press  they  went. 

Now,  the  PM  is  suing  for  libel  for  two  articles 
published  on  the  Liberals'  website,  demanding  ac- 
cess to  a  wide  array  of  documents  that  the  Liber- 
als have  gathered  in  their  investigation.  But  once 
the  story  broke,  the  Conservatives  began  to  back- 
pedal and  people  are  buying  it.  All  I  hear  now  is 
how  this  country  does  not  need  another  election. 
Apparently  everyone  should  just  shut  up  and  pre- 
pare for  the  massive  economic  downturn  that  is 
going  to  ruin  our  lives  next  year.  Yikes. 

Instead,  we  need  to  take  a  page  out  of  the  (Amer- 
ican) history  books  and  ask,  "What  did  the  PM 
know  and  when  did  he  know  it?"  (The  astute  will 
recognize  the  homage  to  Richard  Nixon.) 

Several  years  ago,  Princeton  philosopher  Harry 
Frankfurt  published  a  wonderful  little  pamphlet, 
On  Bullshit,  where  he  treats  the  topic  with  the 
seriousness  it  deserves.  The  working  definition 
proposed  is  that  bullshit  is  the  active  disregard 
of  the  truth.  It  isn't  that  someone  knows  the  truth 
and  obscures  it — that's  a  good  old-fashioned  lie. 
Bullshit  is  when  someone  has  no  interest  in  hear- 
ing the  truth  whatsoever.  And  that's  a  dangerous 
road  to  travel. 

I  know  that  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  when  an  ex- 
PM  was  taking  bribes  instead  of  making  them,  but 
we  need  a  serious  inquiry,  and  we  need  it  soon. 
This  represents  nothing  less  than  an  investigation 
of  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  this  government,  and 
Canadians  deserve  to  know. 

Let's  demand  that  someone  ask  the  tough  ques- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  every- 
one, please — let's  cut  the  bullshit. 
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of  the  Central  Bank.  If  passed,  the 
changes  would  have  effectively  put 
the  country's  economy  under  gov- 
ernment control,  making  it  a  com- 
mand economy,  and  Hugo  Chavez 
would  be  in  power  indefinitely. 
Chavez'  persistence  in  instituting 
these  changes  points  towards  his 
ultimate  goal — a  democratically- 
elected  dictatorship. 

Chavez  joined  the  accusations 
of  the  previous  government  of  be- 
ing elitist,  controlling,  corrupt,  and 
squandering  the  country's  oil  wealth. 
However,  despite  his  claim  of  mak- 
ing revolutionary  changes,  in  the  ten 
years  of  his  presidency,  Venezuela 
still  has  a  high  unemployment  rate; 
the  number  fluctuates  rapidly,  get- 
ting better  and  then  worse  every  few 
months.  Chavez  may  have  criticized 
his  predecessors,  but  they  didn't  try 
to  change  the  constitution  so  they 
could  remain  in  power  indefinitely. 

Chavez  wants  to  be  the  leader  of 
Latin  America,  and  this  is  why  he 
has  interjected  on  the  Colombia- 
Ecuador  situation.  While  he  has 
always  held  anti-American  inclina- 
tions, and  since  Colombia  is  a  U.S. 
ally,  Chavez  may  threaten  Colombia 
to  assert  his  defiance  of  the  U.S.  and 
his  dominance  over  Latin  America. 
Yet  his  aggressive,  seemingly  op- 
portunist stance  is  uncalled  for.  Be- 
fore Chavez  points  out  other  coun- 
tries' misbehaviour,  he  might  want 
to  confront  his  own  hypocrisy:  a 
$300  million  paper  trail  and  Vene- 
zuela's major  trade  with  the  U.S.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  in  2006  Venezuela  exported 
$36  billion  in  goods  to  the  U.S.,  and 
imported  $416  million  worth  of  ag- 
ricultural products.  Between  Bush 
and  Chavez,  who's  the  real  devil? 
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Notice  of  Referendum- 


UTSC  Full-time  Undergraduate  Students 


The  Scarborough  Campus  Students  Union  will  be  holding  a  referendum  on  March  1 9  and 
20,  2008  in  the  Student  Centre  from  10am-7pm  to  pf)se  the  following  que.slion  lo  'dW  fit II- 
tinie  undergraduate  students.  Please  note  that  this  is  a  re-issue  of  the  original  question,  which 
has  been  amended  for  clarity.  Tliose  UTSC  students  wishing  to  take  an  ofllcial  stance  in  the 
referendum  are  encouraged  to  eonlaet  the  Referendum  Committee  in  SL-226A,  or  at 
sesueleelions@gmail.com  for  more  information. 

Preamble: 


The  Universal  Pass  (U-Pas.s)  is  a  non-transferable  transit  pass  that  gives  students  unlimited 
travel  on  regular  services  on  either  the  Ttironto  Transit  Commission  (TTC)  or  York  Regit)n 
Transit  (YRT).  Students  who  choose  the  TTC  option  will  also  have  access  to  TTC  com- 
muter parking  lots.  Students  not  choosing  the  TTC  or  YRT  may  instead  apply  the  fiill  value 
of  the  levy  against  a  GO  Transit  Credit  at  GO  student  fares. 

The  program  will  begin  for  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  starting  with 
the  Fall  2008  session.  It  will  apply  to  aH  fiiU-time  undergraduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Scarborough  and  the  levy  will  only  be  charged  for  the  sessions  in  which  you  are 
enrolled  in  classes  (including  the  Summer). 

The  cost  of  the  U-Pass  is  $240  per  session  ($60  per  month)  as  a  compulsory,  non- 
refundable student  levy  paid  to  the  Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Lfnion  (SCSU)  and  re- 
mitted to  the  ITC.  Ihe  cost  of  the  U-Pass  is  price  protected  until  May  2010.  After  May 
2010.  the  price  of  the  U-Pass  will  increase  at  the  same  percentage  rate  as  the  regular  ITC 
Adult  Metropass.  1  he  Tl  C,  assisted  by  the  SCSU,  will  administer  the  distribution  of  the 
full-time  undergraduate  U-pass.  I  he  U-Pass  program  will  only  be  offered  if  the  majority  of 
full-time  students  who  cast  a  ballot  vote  "yes"  in  this  referendum.  In  the  case  that  part-time 
students  vote  in  favour  of  the  U-Pass  and  full-time  students  do  not,  the  U-Pass  referendum 
will  fail. 

Question: 

Are  you  in  favour  of  both: 

a.  A  new  compulsory  student  levy  for  a  Universal  Bus  Pass  (U-Pass)  for  all  full- 
time  undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  loronto  Scarborough  at  a  cost  of 
$240  for  each  of  the  sessions  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  classes? 

b.  An  aruiual  increase  of  this  levy  proportional  to  the  Adult  TTC  Metropass  increase 
(not  to  be  implemented  until  after  May  2010)? 


Notice  of  Referendum- 
UTSC  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 


The  Scarborough  Campus  Students  Union  will  be  holding  a  referendum  on  March  19  and 
20,  2008  in  the  Student  Centre  from  1 0am-7pm  to  pose  the  following  question  to  ail  part- 
time  undergraduate  students.  Please  note  that  this  is  a  re-issue  of  the  original  question,  which 
has  been  amended  for  clarity.  Those  UTSC  students  wishing  to  take  an  ofllcial  stance  in  the 
referendum  arc  encouraged  to  contact  the  Referendum  Committee  in  SL-226A,  or  at 
scsueleclions@gmail.com  for  more  information. 

Preamble: 


The  Universal  Pass  (U-Pass)  is  a  non-transferable  transit  pass  that  gives  students  unlimited 
travel  on  regular  services  on  either  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  (TIC)  or  York  Region 
Transit  (YRT).  Students  who  choose  the  ITC  option  will  also  have  access  to  TTC  com- 
muter parking  lota.  Students  not  choosing  the  TTC  or  YRT  may  instead  apply  the  full  value 
of  the  levy  against  a  GO  Transit  Credit. 

The  program  will  begin  for  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  starting  vvith 
the  I'all  2008  session.  It  will  apply  to  all  part-time  undergraduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Scarborough  and  the  levy  will  only  be  charged  for  the  sessions  in  which  you  are 
em-olled  in  classes  (including  the  Summer). 

The  cost  of  the  U-Pass  is  $240  per  session  ($60  per  month)  as  a  compulsory,  non- 
refundable student  levy  paid  to  the  Scarborough  Campus  Students'  Union  (SCSU)  and  re- 
mitted to  the  TTC.  The  cost  of  the  U-Pass  is  price  protected  until  May  2010.  After  May 
2010,  the  price  of  the  U-Pass  will  increase  at  the  same  percentage  rate  as  tlie  regular  TTC 
Adult  Metropass.  The  TTC,  assisted  by  the  SCSU,  will  administer  the  distribution  of  the 
part-time  undergraduate  U-pass.  Tlie  U-Pass  program  will  only  be  offered  if  the  majority  of 
full-time  students  who  cast  a  ballot  vote  "yes"  in  this  referendum.  In  the  case  that  part-time 
.students  vote  in  favour  of  the  U-Pass  ajid  full-time  students  do  not,  the  U-Pass  referendum 
will  fail. 

Question: 

Are  you  in  favour  of  both: 

A  new  compulsory  student  levy  for  a  Universal  Bus  Pass  (U-Pass)  for  all  part- 
lime  undergraduate  studenls  al  the  University  of  Toronto  Scarborough  at  a  cost  of 
$240  for  each  of  the  sessions  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  classes? 

An  annual  increase  of  this  levy  proportional  to  the  Adult  TTC  Metropass  increase 
(not  to  be  implemented  until  after  May  20 1 0)7 
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Trapped  in  the 
closet 


Last  weekend's  Russian  election  just  goes  to  show  that 
Putin  and  Medvedev  are  closet  authoritarians 


THE  DUO'S  DEMOCRATIC  DEFECIT:  With  Putin  as  Prime  IVIinister  and  Medvedev  as  President,  will  Russia 
continue  in  its  downward  spiral  towards  authoritarianism? 


Navi  Lamba 


On  Sunday,  March  2,  Vladimir  Putin  stood 
onstage  and  congratulated  Dmitry  Med- 
vedev, his  hand-picked  successor,  on  his 
presidential  election  victory.  Putin  strongly 
believes  that  Medvedev  would  ensure  that 
Russia  continues  its  steady  path,  agreeing 
to  be  his  second  in  command  in  the  role  of 
Prime  Minister  when  Medvedev  formally 
takes  over  as  President  in  May. 

Yet  not  everyone  is  so  sure  of  Russia's 
course.  Radio  Free  Europe's  Gordon  A.  Hahn 
adamantly  wrote:  "It  is  now  time  to  cease  us- 
ing the  terms  such  as  'managed  democracy,' 
'illiberal  democracy,'  and  even  'hybrid  re- 
gime' with  respect  to  Russia.  It  is  now  clear 
that  in  the  course  of  2002-03,  the  regime  in 
Russia  underwent  a  gently  imposed  transi- 
tion from  its  rather  weak  'illiberal'  demo- 
cratic form  of  rule  to  a  soft  authoritarian 
regime." 

The  government  of  Russia  has  transformed 
into  a  centralized  executive  body  under  the 
law  of  Putin's  way.  This  soft  authoritarian  re- 
gime has  eliminated  opposition  leaders  and 
parties,  ensuring  that  the  power  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  hegemonic  presidency.  The  fu- 
ture of  Russia  lies  in  two  directions:  a  steady 
path  towards  a  soft  authoritarian  govern- 
ment, or  ethnic  minorities  that  will  strategi- 
cally mobilize  against  this  centralized  power 
in  strong  opposition. 

A  soft  authoritarian  Russia  may  continue 
because  while  autonomous  associations 
(opposition  political  parties)  exist  within 
society,  their  opportunities  to  shape  policy 
and  pursue  political  office  are  limited  by  le- 
gal initiatives.  These  laws  restrict  the  ability 
of  opposition  parties  to  function — they  have 
no  access  to  state  resources  such  as  election 
commissions,  prosecutors,  and  the  courts. 

Another  manoeuvre  the  Kremlin  uses  to 
its  advantage  is  a  direct  application  of  ad- 
ministrative resources  during  elections  to 
create  outcomes  in  their  favour.  Administra- 
tive resources  are  often  used  by  the  Kremlin 
authorities  to  restrict  the  use  of  campaign 
venues  for  opposition  parties.  The  same 
resources  are  used  to  calculate  the  result 
of  elections,  which  makes  the  Russian  elec- 
tions questionable,  to  say  the  least. 


Russia's  other  path  involves  ethnic  minori- 
ties strategically  mobilizing  against  central 
powers  to  create  a  strong  opposition.  These 
are  helped  by  amendments  in  Russian  law 
that  prohibit  political  parties  based  on  mi- 
nority ethnic,  religious  or  linguistic  groups 
from  running  for  elections.  Clearly,  isolating 
ethnic  and  religious  minorities  from  the  po- 
litical process  may  result  in  ethno-political 
conflict  and  mobilization.  The  Kremlin  has 
ensured  that  their  power  is  seemingly  secure 
because  opposition  parties'  and  candidates' 
chances  of  winning  are  reduced  to  near  nil, 
leading  to  a  violent  uprising  on  the  part  of 
minorities  and  opposition  members. 

Consider  the  federal  assembly.  Under  Pu- 
tin's predecessor,  Boris  Yeltsin,  there  was 
a  balance  between  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Parliament  managed  to  keep  Yeltsin 
in  check  and  influence  public  policy.  Yeltsin 
was  often  unable  to  implement  his  own  re- 
forms regarding  the  economy  and  political 
structures,  as  such  initiatives  had  limited 
parliamentary  support.  Opposition  to  Yeltsin 
grew  and  the  majority  of  parliament  moved 
farther  away  from  him.  The  lower  house  in 
the  parliament,  also  known  as  the  Duma,  be- 
came an  important  arena  for  dealings  among 
powerful  organized  interests. 

When  Putin  came  into  power,  this  changed 
dramatically.  The  Duma  was  no  longer  an 
arena  for  confrontations  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  opposition.  Instead,  it  became 
an  instrument  for  legislative  endorsement. 
Putin's  centralized  and  disciplined  policy- 
making has  led  to  the  re-engineering  of  the 
internal  procedures  of  both  chambers  of 
parliament  to  guarantee  him  consistent  and 
reliable  majorities. 

As  bad  as  the  democratic  devolution 
seems,  it  also  suggests  that  Russia's  politi- 
cal system  is  still  susceptible  to  evolution 
in  how  its  constitutional  structure  operates. 
If  political  parties  become  more  effective  in 
gathering  the  interests  of  Russia's  voters,  the 
parliaments  will  become  an  important  arena 
for  decision  and  deliberation.  Both  the  paths 
mentioned  above  seem  increasingly  plau- 
sible given  the  circumstances  of  Russia's 
limiting  and  super  presidential  system,  yet 
if  resistance  organizes  itself,  democracy  can 
indeed  return  to  Russia. 


ONE  MUSICAL 
YOU  WILL  ACTUALLY 
WANT  TO  SEE! 


-  Maxim 


LAUGHTER,  MUSIC,  BLOOD 
AND  BOOZE  -  IT'S  NOT  THE 

BRUNNY  ON  THURSDAY  NIGHTS, 
IT'S  EVIL  DEAD  THE  MUSICAL! 


SHOW  YOUR 
STUDENT  ID  AND 

GET  $10  OFF 

EVERY  TUESDAY! 


I 


GROUPS  SA 

BOOK 

(416)  971 

1 


DIESEL  PLAYHOUSE 

56  BLUE  JAYS  WAY  (416)  971-5656 

'  Tuesday  performances  only,  through  to  April  5"*.  Discount  applies  to  specific  "cabin"  seat  tickets. 
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Rebuilding  Bach's  face 

Next  month,  visitors  to  the  Bachhaus  Mu- 
seum in  eastern  Germany  will  receive  a 
rare  treat — the  chance  to  see  a  digital  rec- 
reation of  Bach's  face.  During  his  life,  the 
famous  composer  sat  for  only  one  portrait, 
so  the  forensic  artists  from  the  University 
of  Dundee  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 
The  team  was  given  a  bronze  cast  of  Bach's 
skull  to  help  with  their  work.  "We  carried 
out  a  laser  seem  of  the  skull,  which  allowed 
us  to  recreate  the  musculature  and  skin 
of  the  face  on  our  computer  system,"  ex- 
plained Dr.  Caroline  Wilkinson,  a  research- 
er involved  in  the  project.  "By  assessing 
the  bone  structure  we  can  determine  facial 
morphology  and  produce  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  his  facial  appearance."  They  then 
used  a  copy  of  the  single  true  portrait, 
alongside  written  documents  describing 
his  swollen  eyelid  impairment,  to  texture 
and  flesh  out  Bach's  image.  "This  is  really 
the  most  complete  face  that  can  be  built 
from  the  available  reliable  information," 
said  Dr.  Wilkinson.  "As  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, this  is  how  Bach  would  have  looked." 
Source:  University  of  Dundee  Press  Release 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Can't  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning?  Blame  genetics 

Researchers  have  found  that  a  person's 
reluctance  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning 
may  be  linked  to  their  genes.  The  study, 
published  in  the  journal  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  examined 
the  circadian  clocks  of  extreme  early  birds 
and  night  owls.  The  circadian  clock  is  the 
body's  innate  biological  clock,  responsible 
for  regulating  sleep  and  other  bodily  func- 
tions. The  researchers  found  their  volun- 
teers through  a  TV  ad  that  ran  from  3  a.m. 
to  4  a.m.  Skin  cell  samples  were  taken  from 
the  volunteers,  cultured  in  the  lab,  cind  in- 
jected with  the  same  "bioluminescence 
gene"  that  fireflies  have.  The  researchers 
observed  that  skin  cells  grew  brighter  or 
dimmer  according  to  the  sleep  patterns  of 
the  individual  who  volunteered  them.  Cells 
from  extreme  early  risers  had  the  shortest 
period  of  luminance,  while  extreme  late 
risers  had  the  longest.  "Human  daily  body 
rhythms  are  a  complex,  brain-related  phe- 
nomenon but  it's  directed  by  the  same 
molecules  that  are  present  in  your  skin," 
said  study  director  Steven  A.  Brown.  "By 
looking  at  slave  clocks  in  the  skin,  we  can 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the  way  the 
[master]  clock  in  the  brain  is  working." 
Source:  Proceedings  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences 
—AY 


HEPA  filters  got  your  back 

A  new  Danish  study  has  found  that  HEPA 
(High  Efficiency  Particle  Air)  filters  may 
reduce  the  risk  of  cardiovascular  illness. 
The  experiment  involved  21  elderly,  non- 
smoking, healthy  couples  tested  within 
two  48-hour  time  periods.  In  one  time  pe- 
riod, HEPA  filters  were  used  in  the  couples' 
homes,  while  in  the  other,  the  filters  were 
turned  off.  The  researchers  hypothesized 
that  cardiovascular  health  would  improve 
upon  reduction  of  particles  in  the  air.  The 
study  found  that  such  filtration  reduced 
indoor  air  particulate  matter  by  60  per 
cent  and  blood  flow  improved  by  an  aver- 
age of  8  per  cent.  Reducing  particles  in  in- 
door air  has  a  positive  effect  on  blood  flow 
within  the  cardiovascular  system.  Accord- 
ing to  professor  Steffen  Loft  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Health  in  Copenhagen,  "[The 
study]  suggests  that  indoor  air  filtration 
represents  a  feasible  means  of  reducing 
cardiovciscular  risk."  However,  these  find- 
ings were  not  able  to  uncover  the  specific 
mechcinism  by  which  the  pcU'ticles  harm 
the  cardiovascular  system.  The  research- 
ers hypothesize  that  particulate  matter 
lines  the  cells  within  blood  vessels,  caus- 
ing friction  and  thereby  restricting  blood 
flow. 

Source:  CBCNews 
— ANNAGAYTON 
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Evolution  of 
a  revolutionary 


New  ROM  exhibit  details  the  life  of  famous 
biologist  Charles  Darwin 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Regarding  Charles  Darwin,  paleon- 
tologist Stephen  J.  Gould  once  wrote, 
"Darwin  was  indeed  a  gentle  revolu- 
tionary." 

Fittingly,  William  Thorsell,  direc- 
tor and  CEO  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Mu- 
seum, relayed  this  point  when  intro- 
ducing the  museum's  newest  exhibit, 
Darwin:  The  Evolution  Revolution. 
The  project  takes  an  in-depth  look  at 
one  of  science's  most  significant  per- 
sonalities, surveying  his  work  and 
his  private  life  in  equal  measure. 

"This  is  an  interesting  approach  to 
Darwin — it's  very  autobiographical," 
said  Thorsell. 

The  curator  of  the  exhibit,  U  of  T's 
own  professor  Chris  Darling,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  project 
beyond  the  next  six  months. 

"It  is  here  and  at  other  natural 
history  museums  around  the  world 
that  Darwin's  careful,  meticulous  ap- 
proach to  studying  the  natural  world 
continues,"  said  Darling.  He  high- 
lights the  interactive  aspects  of  the 
project,  saying,  "This  is  far  from  an 
exhibition-in-a-box." 

The  attention  to  the  design  com- 
ponents of  the  displays  is  readily 
apparent.  Crisp,  colourful  graphics 
and  well-selected  fonts  complement 
the  data  being  presented  without 
distracting  from  its  content.  In  a 
presentation  regarding  a  topic  as 
complicated  and  convoluted  as  evo- 
lution, it  would  be  easy  for  an  over- 
abundance of  text  to  overwhelm  the 
reader.  Fortunately,  it  is  succinct 
without  leaving  out  important  de- 
tails. An  innovative  use  of  coloured 
capitalized  lettering  to  highlight  pas- 
sages aids  comprehension  without 
dumbing  down  the  material. 

The  layout  of  the  exhibit  over  the 
awkward  interior  space  of  the  crystal 
can  be  forgiven:  merciless  angles  and 
random  support  beams  are  a  chal- 
lenging environment  for  any  object 
to  be  displayed.  The  various  display 
clusters  are  arranged  chronological- 
ly— fitting,  considering  the  exhibit's 
autobiographical  approach — but 
it  seems  that  better  use  could  have 
been  made  of  the  space.  Large  gaps 
of  floor  are  interspersed  among  some 
slightly  cramped  areas. 

Among  the  various  flat  informa- 
tional displays,  many  three-dimen- 
sional static  areas  are  placed.  Some 
live  animals,  such  as  iguanas  and 
tortoises,  are  included  to  highlight 
the  various  organisms  that  Darwin 
studied  as  he  traveled  the  world.  A 
collection  of  stuffed  finches  provides 
visual  counterpoint  to  the  story  of 
Darwin's  findings  as  the  HMS  Beagle 
toured  the  Galapagos  Islands.  A  rep- 
lica of  Darwin's  study  is  a  standpoint 
piece,  displaying  various  artifacts, 
such  as  the  microscope  he  used. 

The  most  interesting  aspects  of 
Darwin's  life  are  the  lesser-known 
details,  such  as  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  Wedgwood  family  (of 
the  famous  china  products),  and  a 
club  formed  while  at  Cambridge  ded- 


icated to  eating  animals  "unknown  to 
human  palate."  Ever  the  pragmatist, 
Darwin  also  made  a  pro  and  con  list 
regarding  marriage  at  the  age  of  29, 
eventually  deciding  to  get  married. 

The  exhibit  is  certainly  complete: 
from  Malthus  to  Wallace,  the  evolu- 
tion of  Darwin's  theories  is  easily  fol- 
lowed, as  professional  connections 
between  Darwin  and  other  scientists 
throughout  his  life  are  noted.  An 
audiovisual  display  shows  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  theory,  presenting 
notable  scientists,  such  as  Francis 
Collins  of  the  human  genome  proj- 
ect, discussing  scientific  theories  of 
evolution,  intelligent  design,  and  cre- 
ationism.  Needless  to  say,  evolution 
still  remains  a  controversial  topic  for 
certain  groups. 

"We  don't  have  a  sponsor  for  this 
exhibition.  There  is  resistance  to  get- 
ting too  close  to  Darwin,"  said  Thor- 
sell. 

It  seems  that  potential  sponsors 
are  afraid  to  lose  support  from  the 
conservative  religious  demographic, 
as  Darwin's  work  borders  on  the 
blasphemous.  One  of  the  exhibition's 
strengths  is  its  dealings  with  intel- 
ligent design  and  creationist  claims 
concerning  evolution.  Subtly,  it  states 
that  religious  claims  have  no  bearing 
on  the  scientific  truth  behind  the  the- 
ory of  evolution.  The  exhibit  doesn't 
gloss  over  the  social  implications  of 
Darwin's  ideas,  including  the  now- 
discredited  theories  of  eugenics. 

Consider  how  Darling  describes 
Darwin:  "He  was  a  reluctant  student, 
world  explorer,  and  an  ambitious, 
but  reluctant  scientist."  In  present- 
ing this  perspective,  the  exhibit 
succeeds  wonderfully.  Between  the 
visual,  audiovisual,  and  tactile 
components  (many  of  the  displays 
have  fossils  and  models  that  can  be 
touched),  the  senses  are  well  occu- 
pied. The  only  misstep  is  the  rather 
unnecessary  oceanic  background 
(complete  with  sound  effects)  in  the 
section  on  the  HMS  Beagle. 

Evolution  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  captivating  topic  for  children, 
but  there  is  enough  eye  candy  to 
keep  the  young  ones  occupied.  Take 
the  mockup  of  the  HMS  Beagle  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery  for  children 
to  play  on,  and  several  other  activi- 
ties, including  a  dress-up  section,  as 
examples. 

This  six-month  display  is  only  the 
beginning,  as  the  ROM  plans  to  ex- 
pand its  natural  history  and  evolu- 
tion-themed  galleries.  "As  we  com- 
plete these  galleries,  they  will  be  in 
the  narrative  of  time,"  said  Thorsell. 

And  rightfully  so,  as  2009  finds 
itself  two  centuries  removed  from 
Charles  Darwin's  birth.  The  ROM 
has  provided  a  suitable  tribute  to  a 
scientific  revolutionary — viva  la  evo- 
lution. 

Darwin:  the  Evolution  Revolution 

runs  from  March  8  to  August  4  at  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

Rating:  WW 


Darwin:  the  Evolution  Revolution  hzXures  personal  artifacts  from  Charles  Darwin's  life.  A  notepad  on  which  he  first  jotted 
down  the  idea  of  a  tree  of  life  (above  left),  an  example  of  the  barnacles  he  studied  (above  right),  and  a  box  of  mementos 
of  Darwin's  daughter  Annie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  10  (below).  ^ 
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Healing  the  soul  of  a  city 


Legendary  blues  guitarist  Jeff  Healey:  1966-2008 


Rob  Duffy 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Legendary  Torontonian  blues  musi- 
cian Jeff  Healey  died  Sunday  of  lung 
cancer  at  the  age  of  41. 

His  death  comes  after  a  lifelong 
battle  with  retinoblastoma,  a  rare 
cancer  of  the  eyes  that  robbed  him 
of  his  sight  when  he  was  just  a  year 
old. 

As  a  young  child,  Healey  picked 
up  a  guitar,  developing  his  unique 
style  of  playing  by  laying  the  gui- 
tar flat  across  his  lap.  Considered 
a  prodigy  despite  his  blindness, 
legend  says  he  was  discovered  in  a 
Toronto  club  by  iconic  blues  guitar- 
ist Stevie  Ray  Vaughn. 

After  establishing  an  exhaustive 
gigging  regimen  in  Toronto  in  the 
1980s,  Healey  shot  to  fame  with  the 
1988  album  See  The  Light,  selling 
more  than  two  million  copies  world- 
wide and  spawning  the  classic  track 
"Angel  Eyes." 

The  album  received  Grammy  and 
Juno  nominations,  turning  The  Jeff 
Healey  Band  into  a  true  mainstream 
success. 

After  the  release  of  their  third  al- 
bum. Feel  This,  Healey  and  his  band- 
mates  Joe  Rockman  and  Tom  Ste- 
phen were  invited  to  be  the  subjects 
of  a  MuchMusic  Intimate  &  Interactive 
special. 

In  recent  years,  Healey's  records 
explored  his  passion  for  American 
jazz  standards,  a  genre  he  studied 
his  whole  life,  amassing  a  collection 
of  over  30,000  obscure  jazz  record- 
ings from  the  20s  and  30s. 

In  addition  to  his  impressive  mu- 
sical accomplishments,  Healey  de- 
serves praise  for  nurturing  a  new 
generation  of  blues  talent  here  in 
Toronto  at  the  venues  to  which  he 
lent  his  name.  The  original  Healey's, 
a  basement  venue  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Queen  and  Bathurst  that 
opened  in  2001,  ushered  in  a  new 
era  for  live  blues  in  the  city.  This 
location  closed  in  January  2007  to 
make  way  for  a  new,  swankier  facil- 
ity on  Blue  Jays  Way. 


Jeff  Healey  became  a  world-renowned  guitarist  despite  losing  his  eyesight  as  a  one-year-old.  Healey  maintained  a  proud  presence  in  his  hometown,  Toronto,  through  his 
eponymous  live  music  venue. 


Through  the  weekly  Thursday 
night  shows  played  at  his  own  bars, 
Healey  became  a  legendary  Toron- 
tonian blues  institution  even  as  the 
cancer  that  plagued  him  spread  to 
his  lungs. 


A  statement  from  Toronto  mayor 
David  Miller  on  Healey's  passing 
echoes  this  sentiment:  "Our  city 
was  enriched  by  his  presence,  as  he 
showcased  not  only  his  own  unique 
genius,  but  the  virtuosity  of  others 


at  exciting  local  venues  he  estab- 
lished to  further  the  musical  cause. 
His  passing  leaves  a  huge  void  in 
our  city." 

Healey's  death  comes  just  a 
month  before  the  North  American 


release  of  his  first  blues  album  in 
eight  years,  Mess  of  Blues.  Remark- 
ably, he  had  plans  to  tour  in  support 
of  the  album,  in  spite  of  his  illness. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Chris- 
tie, and  their  two  children. 


U  of  T  kicks  off  first  annual  Festival  of  the  Arts 


Including  over  100  events,  spanning  three  campuses,  the  celebration  runs  until  March  20 


Rob  Duffy 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


The  inaugural  University  of  Toronto 
Festival  of  the  Arts  kicked  off  Tues- 
day night  with  a  lecture  from  re- 
spected Canadian  filmmaker  Atom 
Egoyan  at  the  Isabel  Bader  Theatre. 
Despite  the  snowy  weather,  hun- 
dreds of  students,  faculty,  donors, 
and  community  members  filled  the 
theatre  for  the  lecture  and  cocktail 
reception  afterward. 

The  Festival  of  the  Arts  is  a  tri- 
campus  festival  showcasing  creativ- 
ity and  artistic  achievement  at  U  of 


T,  including  over  100  installations, 
performances,  lectures,  shows,  and 
other  artistic  events.  The  festival 
will  run  20  juried,  student-submit- 
ted works  over  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  from  March  3-20. 

Organized  by  the  U  of  T  Arts 
Council,  the  Provost's  Office,  and 
the  newly-created  ArtsZone  Office, 
the  fest  includes  work  from  aca- 
demic departments  as  well  as  stu- 
dent groups. 

Egoyan,  the  Dean's  Distinguished 
Visitor  in  Theatre,  Film,  Music,  and 
Visual  Arts  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  spoke  with  the  affable 


confidence  of  an  accomplished  art- 
ist and  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  re- 
flective scholar.  His  "sufficiently  ob- 
scure" lecture  was  titled  "Monitors, 
Minotaurs  and  the  Close  Up." 

For  one  hour,  the  audience  was 
transported  through  an  analog  and 
digital  journey  with  the  monitor, 
the  screen  that  mediates  so  much 
of  our  lives,  as  the  starting  point. 
Using  his  own  films  as  examples, 
he  discussed  how  a  once  immobile 
and  secure  satellite  connection, 
with  its  cumbersome  equipment  in 
hotel  conference  rooms  and  board 
rooms,  was  transformed  into  hand 


held  devices  that  provide  instant 
communication,  anywhere,  becom- 
ing totally  mediated  and  completely 
insecure. 

This  is  not  revolutionary  infor- 
mation, to  be  sure,  and  some  of  the 
professors  in  attendance  had  no 
doubt  made  their  scholarly  careers 
by  talking  about  mediation  and  "al- 
latonceness."  But  it  was  refreshing 
to  hear  a  new  voice  within  the  con- 
text of  the  movies. 

Egoyan  shone  brightest  when 
speaking  about  the  thought  he  puts 
in  to  his  own  work  rather  than  the- 
ory because  he  is  a  man  who  takes 


theory  seriously  enough  to  play 
with  it,  but  not  so  seriously  that  he 
discusses  it  incessantly. 

The  quality  of  his  lecture  surely 
made  each  of  us  jealous  that  we 
weren't  taking  his  class.  His  breadth 
and  depth  of  knowledge  about  his 
art  was  a  pleasure  to  hear. 

Atom  Egoyan,  flirting  with  the 
postmodern,  was  a  great  start  to  a 
promising  festival. 

More  information  on  the  UofT 
Festival  of  the  Arts  can  be  found  at 
arts.utoronto.ca. 
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Very  Necessary 

T.O.  theatre  troupe  Necessary  Angel  picks  Tom  Stoppard's  brain  for  four  hour  playwriting  funder 


Naomi  Skwarna 

ASSOCIATE  ARTS  EDITOR 


Veteran  writer/director  Daniel  Brooks 
wasn't  particularly  worried  about 
his  introductory  speech.  "You're  all 
thinking  about  yourselves,  anyway. 
It  doesn't  really  matter  what  1  say."  A 
smattering  of  slightly  shocked  laugh- 
ter passed  through  the  crowd — but 
this  display  of  confident  individuality 
is  exactly  what  the  patrons  of  Mon- 
day night's  "One  Day:  Three  Plays" 
fundraiser  have  come  to  expect  and 
appreciate  about  Brooks,  the  outspo- 


ken artistic  director  who  has  turned 
Necessary  Angel  into  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  highly-regarded  Cana- 
dian theatre  companies. 

Held  at  the  revamped  Capitol  Event 
Theatre  and  hosted  by  a  charismatic 
Rick  Miller,  the  gala  aimed  to  raise 
money  for  the  company  and  throw 
a  damn  good  party  at  the  same  time. 
The  program  included  a  silent  and  live 
auction,  a  gourmet  dinner,  and  three 
short  plays  created  by  some  of  the  hot- 
test theatre  talent  in  town. 

Globe  and  Mail  food  columnist  Lucy 
Waverman  set  the  menu,  consisting  of 


swanky  treats  like  forest  mushroom 
soup  with  truffle  cream,  braised  beef 
short  ribs,  and  scalded  black  bean 
rubbed  sable  fish  in  a  soy  ginger  driz- 
zle. Soy  ginger  drizzle!  Of  course,  there 
was  plenty  of  wine  flowing  between 
courses — and  this  was  before  the  first 
play  had  hit  the  stage. 

Here's  the  drill:  three  top  Cana- 
dian playwrights  were  provided,  on 
Monday  morning,  with  an  opening 
line  written  by  none  other  than  Brit- 
ish theatre  icon  Tom  Stoppard.  Each 
playwright  was  paired  with  an  equal- 
ly prominent  director  and  a  swell 


group  of  actors  to  create  a  20-minute 
play  in  only  four  hours.  The  line  that 
Sir  Tom  drummed  up?  "Don't  any- 
body move — there  was  an  asp  in  that 
basket  of  figs  and  the  little  bastard  is 
somewhere  in  this  room!" 

The  first  company  to  take  on  the 
line  was  playwright  Morwyn  Brebner's 
team  with  Monkey  Fights  Snake — a  hi- 
larious hypothetical  scenario  featuring 
Conrad  Black  and  Barbara  Amiel  the 
night  before  Conrad  is  set  to  hit  the  big 
house.  Not  quite  as  topical,  but  equally 
amusing,  was  Daniel  Maclvor's  Ameri- 
can Zombie,  a  meta-theatriccil  piece 


about  actors  in  a  classic  British  farce 
angling  for  spots  in  a  zombie  movie. 

Dessert  was  being  served  by  the 
time  Claudia  Dey's  Tom  Stoppard  Told 
Me  To,  a  surreal  love  story  between 
quirky  characters  named  Finch  and 
Mustang,  took  the  stage.  Patrons  were 
happily  shuffling  out  by  midnight,  some 
bearing  auction  items  like  a  weekend  at 
Stratford  or  a  David  Blackwood  print. 
Daniel  Brooks  might  not  be  too  con- 
cerned about  saying  the  right  thing, 
but  he  sure  knows  how  to  bring  public 
support  to  his  company — and  there's 
nothing  more  necessary  than  that. 


Hart  House,  Music  Room 

7  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto 
[Downtown  Campus] 

7:30pm  to  9:00pm 


FREE! 
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AAr.Wilde 

Jim  Bartley 

Directed  by  Martin  Hunter  -  Design  by  Martha  Mann 


FEB  28  -  MAR  8,  2008 

Week  1:  Thurs  to  Sat  @  8pm 
Week  2:  Wed  to  Sat  @  8pm  &  Sat  @  2pm 


The  story  of  Stephen  and  Mr.  Wilde  spans 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  late  spring  of  1882, 
in  Toronto,  during  Oscar  Wilde's  infamous 
North  American  lecture  tour 

STUDENTS  ONLY  $12 


WWW.HARTHOUSETHEATRE.CA 


2007/2008 

SEASON 


BOX  OFF 


uefitix.ca 

...978-8849 
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Ines  of  My  Soul-  Isabel  Allende 


11 


Ihis  novel  is  a  work  of  intuition."  So 
Isabel  Allende  writes  of  fier  latest 
work,  Ines  of  My  Soul,  based  on 
the  real-life  story  of  Ines  Suarez,  a  16th-cen- 
tury woman  who  aided  with  the  conquest  of 
Chile.  With  careful  research  of  this  undevel- 
oped aspect  of  Chilean  history  and  a  gift  for 
storytelling,  Allende  has  managed  to  recre- 
ate the  extraordinary  life  of  a  courageous 
heroine. 

Suarez's  Latin  American  journey  begins 
when  she  travels  from  her  native  Spain  to 
the  freshly  discovered  continent  in  search 
of  her  fortune-seeking  husband.  After  a  gru- 
eling nautical  voyage  and  several  trying  and 
terrifying  incidents,  Suarez  discovers  that 
she  is  a  widow.  From  this  moment  on,  her 
life  transforms  from  that  of  a  quiet  Spanish 
seamstress  to  one  of  a  bold  and  courageous 
conquistadora.  A  fiery  romance  with  Pedro 
de  Valdivia  leads  her  to  become  the  only 
Spanish  woman  on  a  colonizing  expedition 
to  the  Chile.  With  a  mix  of  determination 
and  strength,  Suarez  not  only  shatters  the 
traditional  view  of  16th-century  women  but 
also  becomes  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  journey,  saving  lives  on  several  occa- 
sions. Though  tried  by  hardships  and  sex- 
ism, Suarez  lives  to  see  the  goal  of  founding 
Chile  come  true. 

The  extraordinary  life  of  this  novel's  her- 
oine is  ultimately  worth  telling,  all  the  more 
because  it  is  true.  Written  as  a  memoir,  Al- 
lende politely  assumes  the  character  of  ines 
Suarez,  relaying  the  events  as  she  believes 
they  were  once  experienced.  The  depth  and 
passion  present  in  the  novel  reveal  Allende's 
incredible  literary  and  emotional  abilities. 
The  narrative  is  littered  with  adventure, 
love,  anger  and  fear  that  are  familiar  yet 
shocking.  The  vivacity  of  certain  passages, 
especially  those  involving  violence,  demon- 


strate the  author's  knowledge.  Allende  attri- 
butes her  familiarity  with  torture,  a  reality 
often  present  in  the  novel,  to  her  time  spent 
in  Chile  during  the  coup  that  brought  down 
her  uncle,  Salvador  Allende,  from  power. 

In  many  ways,  this  novel  is  a  success.  It 
brings  clarification  and  honor  to  a  little- 
known  historical  figure,  enriching  other- 
wise plain  names,  events  and  dates.  Isabel 
Allende  brings  these  to  life,  inviting  readers 
to  discover  the  potential  of  the  author  her- 
self. 

— BARBARA  KOWALSKI 

Rating:  VVVW 
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B2B  alumna 
Management  Consulting  - 
Human  Performance  Analyst 

Accenfure       «ieB»=  '"- 


Recent  graduates  and  third  and  fourth-year  undergraduates  will  acquire  business 
essentials,  learn  how  to  work  in  a  team  and  launch  the  search  for  a  first  job  at  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Rotman  School  of  Management.  Participants  will  interview 
with  some  of  Canada's  leading  employers  for  many  exciting  positions. 


SPEND  4  WEEKS  AT  ROTMAN  B2B  AND  YOU'RE  GOOD  TO  GO. 


Date:  June  2  -  27,  2008 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 


BRIDGE^BUSINESS 


UniversiLv  ol'  Turoolu 


For  details  visit 


www,  rotmanb2b.com 


or  contact  Katie  Burrows 

phone:  416-978-6690 

e-mail:  katie.burrows@rotman.utoronto.ca 
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Famiiar  teiTilDiflQr  Leal^  Nalion 


ALIXANDRA  GOULD  discusses  the  primrose  path  the  team  has  led  fans  down  in  recent  years 


The  roller-coaster  that  is  Leafs  fandom  is  climbing  the  rails 
once  again.  Whether  it  plummets  down  the  other  side  is 
yet  to  be  seen.  With  a  score  of  six  points  back  of  eighth 
and  14  games  left,  the  Leafs  manage  to  hold  onto  the  chance  of 
a  playoff  berth  just  long  enough  for  their  fans  to  rationalize  the 
odds  of  making  it.  The  team  is  at  a  fork  in  the  road,  and  which 
direction  they  take  will  not  only  decide  their  fate  this  season, 
but  for  seasons  to  come.  The  road  presents  three  possible 
paths.  The  first  is  for  the  team  to  put  together  an  amazing  run, 
squeezing  into  the  last  playoff  spot  in  early  April.  The  buds 
may  actually  fare  better  than  most  would  predict. 

Toronto's  first  round  opponent  would  likely  be  the  over- 
achieving  Montreal  Canadiens  (who  have  a  question  mark  be- 
tween the  pipes  with  rookie  goalie  Carey  Price),  or  the  incon- 
sistent Ottawa  Senators,  a  team  with  an  obvious  lack  of  depth 
on  the  bench.  The  Leafs  have  played  well  against  each  team 
this  year,  splitting  the  season  series  with  both  rivals.  The  New 


Jersey  Devils,  another  possible  matchup,  would  pose  more  of 
a  challenge  for  no  other  reason  than  All-Star  goaltender  Mar- 
tin Brodeur.  However,  given  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Leafs, 
most  notably  Darcy  Tucker,  often  rise  to  the  playoff  occasion, 
anything's  possible. 

But  in  the  long  run,  would  making  the  playoffs, or  even  the 
second  or  third  round,  really  accomplish  anything?  Consid- 
ering the  unlikelihood  of  winning  the  Stanley  Cup.  A  playoff 
birth  would  only  relieve  the  mounting  pressure  on  Peddie  and 
Tannenbaum  to  change  their  authoritarian  ways.  Without  in- 
creased demands  from  the  fans  and  the  media,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  fix  what  isn't  broken.  A  playoff  appearance  would 
only  end  in  long-term  stagnation. 

The  second  option,  most  likely  to  occur,  assures  that  the 
team  will  play  well  enough  down  the  stretch  to  instill  faint 
hope  in  Leafs  nation,  but  miss  the  post-season  by  two  or  three 
points  in  the  end.  This  is  the  worst-case  scenario.  The  club 
wouldn't  finish  low  enough  to  have  a  chance  of  acquiring  a 
high  draft  pick,  yet  they  would  finish  high  enough  to  lift  the 
pressure  to  make  drastic  changes  from  the  organization.  And 
worst  of  all,  we  lowly  die-hards  would  be  forced  to  support  (or 
at  least  pretend  to  support)  another  Canadian  team  for  the 
third  straight  year. 

The  third  and  final  path  would  fix  both  problems.  Tank  the 
season.  Throw  the  next  14  games  to  ensure  that  we  would 


But  in  the  long  run,  would  making 
the  playoffs,  or  even  the  second 
or  third  round,  really  accomplish 
anything?  Without  increased 
demands  from  the  fans  and  the 
media,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  fix  what  isn't  broken.  A  playoff 
appearance  would  only  end  in 
long-term  stagnation. 


finish  low  enough  get  in  the  lottery  for  the  number-one  draft 
pick.  For  many,  this  is  blasphemy,  but  hear  me  out.  Pretend 
Toskala  pulled  his  groin  and  throw  in  Raycroft,  get  Kaberle 
deported  back  to  the  Czech  Republic,  and  feed  Sundin  Swed- 
ish meatballs  so  undercooked  that  he  can't  be  five  feet  from 
a  bathroom.  Crash  and  burn  so  hard  that  Peddie  and  Tan- 
nenbaum can't  pick  up  their  morning  paper  without  endur- 
ing an  onslaught  of  disgruntled  and  resentful  fans  demanding 
they  release  their  tyrannical  hold  on  the  franchise.  Together, 
they  have  already  led  this  organization  so  far  into  managerial 
disgrace  that  a  few  dubious  tactics  would  seem  par  for  the 
course. 

Sometimes  in  order  to  build  a  stronger  future,  you  have  to 
let  the  present  collapse.  No  team  has  ever  admitted  to  tank- 
ing on  purpose  to  salvage  its  future,  but  maybe  in  this  case, 
the  road  less  travelled  could  be  the  most  advantageous.  Just 
wake  me  up  when  it's  over. 
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Teach  English 
Overseas 


•  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 
Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
Teacher  Placement  Service 

$  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
«  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-3240/1-800779-1779 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


Looking  for 
a  Listening 

Ear? 

Chaplains 
Available 

Men  2-4,  Wed  4-6, 
Thurs2-6 

UofT 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569SpadinaAve 


The  Varsity  and  Hart  House  Theatre  want 
you  to  WIN  a  pair  of  tickets  to 

Stephen  ^  P 

AAr.Wilcfe 


visit 

www.harthousetheatre.ca 

for  your  chance  to  WIN 


rHEATEEi 


The  University  of  Guelph  offers  over  90 
online  degree  credit  courses  so  you  can 

Accelerate 
your  studies! 

Enrol  in  ONLINE  Distance  Education 
this  SUMMER 


Registration 

Is  Easy... 

1 .  identify  the  Course(s) 

you  wsi)  to  take. 

2.  Obtain  a  Letter  of 

Permission  from 

your  University. 

3.  Send  us  your 

■ 

registration  as  soon 

as  possible  to  avoid 

disappointment. 

i 

Registration 

m 

Deadline: 

May  2, 2008 

Courses  begin 

May  8, 2008 

For  further  Information,  contact  Mickey  Smart  at: 

Tel:  519-824-4120  Ext.  56050 
Email:  msmart@open.uoguelph.ca 

Visit:  www.open.uoguelph.ca 


Open  Learning 

UNIVERSITY 
VGUELPH 
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Loony 


City  prepares  to  host  Canada's  version  of  March  Madness 


Bracket  fever  has  struck  early  this  year  with  the  CIS  women's  basketball 
championship  set  to  begin  March  7-9  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  top  teams  from  Western  and  Eastern  Canada  will  battle  it  out  for  the  coveted 
Baby  Bronze  trophy.  Here's  a  quick  look  at  the  'Elite  Eight'  participants. 

Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


#  1  Simon  Fraser  Clan  (22-1)  vs. 
#8  Laval  Rouge  et  Or  (12-4) 

The  Skinny:  it's  hard  to  bet  against  the 
defending  2007  CIS  champions,  but  SFU 
showed  they  were  vulnerable  In  their  upset 
to  number-four  Regina  during  the  Canada 
West  semi-finals.  In  addition,  no  team  has 
won  back-to-back  titles  since  the  Manitoba 
Bisons  In  1995-96. 

The  Clan  owns  a  dynasty  of  sorts,  having 
taken  three  of  the  last  six  national  titles,  but 
with  four  seniors  from  the  2007  CIS  champi- 
onship team  no  longer  In  the  fold,  their  suc- 
cess will  hinge  on  the  play  of  Canada  West 
MVP  Lanl  Gibbons.  The  fifth-year  guard 
was  third  in  team  scoring  with  12  points 
per  contest,  leading  the  nation  in  assists 
(5.7  apg)  for  the  third  straight  year. 

SFU  boasts  a  strong  Inside-outslde  com- 
bination with  Gibbons,  who  shot  a  stellar 
36.1  per  cent  from  three  in  2007,  and  sec- 
ond-year forward  Kate  Hole,  who  leads  the 
team  In  scoring  (13.48)  and  rebounding 
(8.91).  The  6'2"  forward  will  be  guarded  by 
Laval's  top  player,  centre  Marie-Michelle 
Genois.  Genols  averaged  13.4  points  and 
8.75  rebounds  for  the  Rouge  in  the  weaker 
QSSF  conference. 

The  Bottom  Line:  There's  no  compari- 
son. SFU  Is  the  best  of  a  tough  west,  while 
Laval  barely  dominated  a  weak  Quebec 
conference.  The  two  teams  haven't  met  so 
far  In  '07.  The  last  time  SFU  faced  Laval  in 
the  national  tournament  was  during  2005, 
when  they  won  by  a  surprisingly  narrow  61- 
59  score.  Simon  Frasier  averaged  85  points 
a  game  this  season  to  Laval's  67. 

Betting  Line:  Simon  Fraser  by  10 


#  2  University  of  British  Columbia 
Thunderbirds  (21-2)  vs. 
#7  University  of  Toronto  Varsity  Blues 
(18-4) 

The  Skinny:  UBC  is  fresh  off  a  dominant  72-55 
victory  over  Alberta  in  the  Canada  West  finals, 
capturing  their  second  consecutive  title.  Led 
by  stellar  guard  play  as  well  as  sound  defence, 
the  Thunderbirds  won  two  of  the  last  four  CIS 
championships  (2006, 2004). 

First-team  all-star  and  defensive  player  of 
the  year,  Erica  McGuiness  leads  the  way  for 
UBC,  averaging  17.2  points  and  4.4  rebounds  a 
ballgame,  while  fifth-year  Calt  Hagarty  chips 
In  with  10  points  and  4  assists.  Toronto  will 
counter  with  guards  Alalne  Hutton  and  Kyla 
Burwash.  An  OUA  first  team  all-star.  Hut- 
ton  leads  the  Blues  In  scoring  (17.1ppg)  but 
struggled  when  the  two  teams  played  on  Dec. 
30.2006,  scoring  only  10  points  on  4-11  shoot- 
ing. The  Blues  fell  to  the  Thunderbirds  72-59 
as  Burwash  scored  only  five  points  to  go  with 
sbc  turnovers  and  zero  assists. 

The  Bottom  Line:  Toronto  was  1-5  in  exhi- 
bition play  versus  Canada  West  opponents 
this  season,  and  will  have  difficulty  advanc- 
ing against  superior  competition.  History 
is  not  on  the  Blues  side:  the  team's  lone  CIS 
title  dates  all  the  way  back  to  1985-86,  and  the 
team  hasn't  played  on  the  national  stage  since 
a  first-round  exit  In  2002.  For  the  U  of  T  to  pull 
the  upset,  they  will  need  to  shoot  better  than 
the  25-77  outing  they  had  in  2006.  Post  play 
will  be  a  huge  factor  In  this  game.  Lalla  Bel- 
lony,  who  won  Blues  player  of  the  game  In  the 
OUA  finals  against  McMaster,  has  had  suc- 
cess against  UBC  in  the  past  (11  points  4-9, 
Dec.  30, 2006),  but  will  battle  with  UBC's  huge 
front  line  led  by  third-year  forward  Leanne 
Evans.  Evans  has  averaged  10.78  rebounds 
and  2.70  blocks  a  game  in  2007-08.  Last  time 
they  played,  the  Thunderbirds  dominated  the 
paint,  out-rebounding  the  Blues  48-34.  UBC 
will  miss  guard  Devan  Lisson,  who  is  out  due 
to  a  knee  Injury  sustained  during  the  Canada 
West  tournament.  She  was  second  on  the 
team  in  three-point  shooting  at  43.6  per  cent. 


MARAUD6RS 


#  3  McMaster  University  Marauders 
(21-1)  vs. 
#  6  University  Of  Saskatchewan 
Huskies  (9-13) 

The  Skinny:  Saskatchewan  makes  its  third 
appearance  at  the  tourney  (2006,1982),  but 
will  have  much  to  prove  after  going  only  9-13 
in  the  Canada  West  Central  division.  They 
will  be  in  tough  against  the  OUA  champion 
McMaster  Marauders  who  boast  a  talented 
group  of  players  in  MVP  Lindsay  Degroot, 
point  guard  Taylor  Smith,  and  centre  Chlara 
Rocca. 

Degroot  led  the  Marauders  in  scoring  with 
18.9  points  a  game,  alongside  7.7  rebounds. 
The  Marauders  are  a  run-and-gun  team, 
McMaster  relies  on  strong  guard  play  to 
win,  boasting  five  players  in  the  OUA  top 
20  in  assist-to-turnover  ratio.  The  Maurad- 
ers  throws  heavy  pressure  defence  on  their 
opponents,  particularly  fifth-year  guard  Ra- 
chel Hart,  who  was  named  Defensive  Player 
of  the  Year  this  past  season. 

The  team  doesn't  have  much  size  up 
front  other  than  Chlara  Rocca,  so  a  strong 
post  presence  can  be  effective  against 
them,  as  Windsor's  Iva  Peklova  (14  points, 
14  rebounds)  and  Toronto's  Laila  Bellony 
(17  points,  seven  rebounds)  showed  in  the 
OUA  tournament. 

The  Bottom  Line:  Count  any  home-team 
advantage  out  of  this  equation,  tournament 
hosts  University  of  Saskatchewan  Huskies 
are  just  happy  to  be  there.  Receiving  an  In- 
vite to  the  CIS  championship  based  on  mer- 
it is  one  thing,  but  geography  and  logistics? 
Historically,  the  host  team  has  participated 
In  the  event,  but  at  times  diluted  the  overall 
talent  pool. 

This  explains  why  no  hosting  team  has 
ever  won  a  national  championship  in  the 
same  year.  If  1  were  UBC,  I'd  complain  that 
while  McMaster  gets  to  feast  on  Huskies, 
the  Thunderbirds  have  to  tangle  with  an 
upstart  Varsity  Blues  team.  The  Maurad- 
ers  have  a  lot  to  prove  on  the  national  level, 
since  they  haven't  won  a  first  round  game  at 
the  CIS  championship  since  defeating  Vlcto- 


VmiVCRBtTr  Of  RCGtMA 


#  4  University  of  Regina  Cougars 
(16-6)  vs.  #  5  Memorial  University  Sea 
Hawks  (17-3) 

The  Skinny:  Regina  returns  to  the  Nationals 
after  a  two-year  absence  for  its  eighth  appear- 
ance In  11  years.  The  Canada  West  finalist 
Cougars  captured  their  sole  CIS  title  in  2000- 
01.  Having  shocked  top  ranked  Simon  Fraser 
with  a  win  in  this  years  semi-finals,  the  team 
should  have  confidence  to  compete  with  any 
of  the  top  teams.  Regina  played  all  year  in  a 
weaker  Great  Plains  division  In  which  they're 
the  top  team  (no  other  team  has  a  winning 
record).  They  are  led  by  fourth-year  forward 
Chelsea  Cassano  who  is  averaging  11.4  points 
and  7.1  rebounds,  while  shooting  56  per  cent 
from  the  field  (fourth  in  the  CIS). 

Memorial  advances  out  of  the  AUS  for  the 
sixth  time  In  nine  seasons,  a  year  after  claim- 
ing its  first  CIS  medal  (bronze)  at  home  in  St. 
John's,  with  a  75-60  win  over  Dalhousle.  The 
Memorial  Sea-Hawks  are  two-time  AUS  Wom- 
en's Basketball  Champions  following  their 
64-61  victory  over  the  Cape  Breton  Capers. 
Memorial  will  again  lean  heavily  on  AUS  MVP 
Katherine  Quakenbush  averaging  15.1  points 
and  5.6  rebounds,  in  the  Atlantic  conference. 

The  Bottom  Line:  The  Regina  Cougars  have 
home  town  advantage  in  this  match  up,  but 
Quackenbush  and  the  rest  of  the  Sea  Hawks 
are  a  "dark  horse"  team  that  could  surprise  in 
this  tournament.  Memorial  is  averaging  85.9 
points  a  game  compared  to  73.9  for  their  op- 
ponents. Expect  this  game  to  be  a  low  scoring 
game,  whichever  team  can  thrive  in  that  kind 
of  situation  will  win. 

The  Betting  Line :  Memorial  University  by  4 
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The  Varsity 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


LOOKING  FOR  PART-TIME  TUTORS 

We  are  hiring  tutors  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects (English,  Math,  Sciences).  Pay 
starting  at  $20/hr.  Send  resumes  to 
jobs@tutorsintoronto.ca. 

SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  watersiii,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-hociiey,  wail- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc,  camp@mishmar.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  DMIANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


EDITING 


SERVICES 


ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS,DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416921-1357. 

PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@bellnet.ca 

IS  ADOPTION  IN  YOUR  BABY'S 
FUTURE? 

View  profile  of  fun,  loving  couple  @ 
www.ourpathtoadoption.com 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
theses  and  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
I  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (1  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 

EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY 


illillievarsityW 


4I6-J46-76P 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least 
four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1 J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


The  Varsity  Newspaper  presents; 

The"Where  You  Lede"  Journalism 
Training  Series 

How  To  Pitch  To  Magazines 

You're  just  starting  out  as  a  freelancer,  and  need  to  get  your| 
foot  in  the  door.  Tiie  only  problem?  All  you  have  is  a  bunch 
of  really  great  ideas — and  no  contacts.  Let  our  expert  panelj 
comprised  of  Eye  Magazine  criiic  JASON  ANDERSON,  Globe 
a/jf/A^// columnist  IVORTOSSELL,  and        5/3/" reporter! 
SARAH  BARMAK,  fill  you  in  on  the  art  of  the  perfect  pitch. 
From  email  etiquette  to  editor  contact  espionage,  they'll 
divulge  what  blind  pitches  make  it  through  the  inbox  and 
onto  the  page. 

When:  Thursday,  March  13, 5-7  p.m. 

ere:  The  Varsity  Newspaper,  21  Sussex 
2nd  Floor  (At  Huron  Street) 

Contact:  Chandler  Levack  at  editor@thevarsity.ca 


S  TORONTO  ^  ARTS 

Q_On2008 

bwn  y^^^U™  /  St.  George  /  UTSC 


Creativity  takes  centre  stage  during  tiiis  inaugural 
Festival  celebrating  the  University's  resident  artistic  talent,  A  three-week  spotlight  is  thrown  on  activities 
at  all  three  campuses,  showcasing  a  vibrant  range  of  artistic  expressions  across  the  disciplines 
including  music,  theatre,  visual  arts,  dance,  film  and  multimedia  that  enliven  the  University 

throughout  the  year.  Visit  www.arts.utoronto.ca  to  find  out  more. 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

44WhenIsigned 

a  contract  it 
didn't  say  I 
had  to  win 
games 

SEE'TEMURE'-PAGEIS 

comment 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


V0L.CXXVni,N0.43 


Are  the  Conservatives  putting  the 
kibosh  on  Canadian  cinema? 

SEE  'CENSOR' -PAGE  7 


science 


Switching  away  from  fossil  fuels: 
how  a  humble  grass  may  solve  the 
world's  problems. 


SEE 'GRASSROOTS'- PAGE  9 


arts 


Lights,  camera,  campus:  the  U  of 
T  Film  Fest  shows  off  our  home- 
grown movie-makers. 

SEE  'FILM' -PAGE  11 


talking  heads 


Can  you  believe  they're  giving  the 
losing  football  team's  coach  tenure? 


SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  6 


what's  up? 


CINSSU  PRESENTS  U  OFT  FILM  FEST: 

Featured  shorts  from  student  filmmakers 
prove  that's  finally  not  an  oxymoron.  Friday, 
InnisTown  Hall,  2  Sussex.  7  p.m.  Free! 
SHAMELESS  MAGAZINE  LAUNCH  PARTY: 
Celebrate  girls  who  get  it  with  live 
performances,  free  giveaways,  and  more. 
Saturday,  The  Gladstone,  1214  Queen  W.  1 
p.m.  $5  (includes  mag.) 


A  slap  in  the  face 

Battling  147  counts  of  assisting  cheating,  Facebook  study  group  admin  undergoes  expulsion  hearing 


Petre  Radulescu 


As  Chris  Avenir  walked  out  of  Tues- 
day's appeals  committee  hearing,  the 
40  or  so  students  gathered  behind  a 
sea  of  reporters  erupted  in  cheers  and 
applause. 

"I  feel  pretty  confident  and  optimis- 
tic about  the  meeting,"  said  Mr.  Ave- 
nir smiling.  "I  don't  have  any  regrets 
about  what  happened  inside." 

The  committee,  composed  of 
three  professors  from  the  engineer- 
ing faculty,  will  now  have  up  to  five 
days  in  order  to  render  a  decision  on 
the  charge  of  academic  misconduct 
against  Avenir. 

They  can  completely  exonerate  Mr 
Avenir,  expel  him,  or  propose  a  broad 
range  of  other  disciplinary  measures. 
If  the  appeals  committee  recom- 
mends Avenir's  expulsion,  the  case 
is  automatically  sent  to  the  school's 
senate.  In  this  case,  it  could  take  up  to 
a  month  for  Ryerson  to  reach  a  final 
decision. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  they  will  ren- 
der a  fair  decision,  which  is  to  exon- 
erate Chris,"  said  John  Adair,  Avenir's 
lawyer  Ryerson  regulations  barred 
Adair  from  speaking  on  Avenir's  be- 
half at  the  hearing..  "We  are  tremen- 
dously disappointed  in  the  process. 
The  university's  rules  preclude  Chris 
from  being  represented  by  a  lawyer 
today.  We  think  this  is  akin  to  requir- 
ing Chris  to  respond  with  both  hands 
tied  behind  his  back." 


THE  WRITING'S  ON  THE  WALL:  Chris  Avenir's  case  has  drawn  a  huge  media  response — and  exposed  outdated  and  confusing 
university  regulations  on  what  constitutes  acceptable  use  of  the  web. 


Mr  Avenir  is  charged  with  one 
count  of  academic  misconduct,  for  be- 
ing the  administrator  of  the  Facebook 
group  "Dungeons/Mastering  Chemis- 
try Solutions,"  which,  at  its  peak,  had 
147  members  from  Ryerson's  first-year 


chemistry  class. 

"From  what  we  know  of  the  case 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  stu- 
dents were  doing  anything  that  was 
inappropriate,"  said  NoraLoreto,  pres- 
ident of  the  Ryerson  Students'  Union. 


"The  evidence  against  Chris  at  this 
point  is  literally  the  [existence  of  the] 
group,  the  description  of  the  group, 
and  the  members  of  the  group." 

SEE  FACEBOOK  -PG  4 


Temporarily  at  the  top 

New  interim  deputy  provost  Cheryl  Misak  teases  out  what's  in  store  for  next  year 


Andre  Bovee-Begun 

NEWS  EDITOR 


Cheryl  Misak  is  a  longtime  professor 
and  administrator  atUofT.  A 
member  of  the  university's  philosophy 
department,  she  has  held  top  admin 
posts  at  UTMand  the  St  George 
campus.  Now,  with  VP  and  provost 
Vivek  Goel  departing,  Misak  is  gearing 
up  to  take  on  U  of  T's  senior  academic 
post  The  Varsity  caught  up  with  her 
one  wet  and  chilly  morning. 

1  show  up  at  Simcoe  Hall  just  in  time 
to  carry  Cheryl  Misak's  things  for  her. 
Misak,  who  has  just  been  appointed  to 
U  of  T's  second-highest  office,  leans 
out  of  her  car  and  propels  herself  up- 
right, steadying  herself  on  a  pair  of 
crutches  on  the  slushy  ground.  Then 
she  hands  me  a  book  and  what  looks 
like  a  goldfish  bag  full  of  ice  cubes  and 
freezing  water. 

The  cold  bag,  I  gather,  is  for  her  right 
knee,  held  slightly  bent  in  an  impres- 
sive leg  brace  thanks  to  a  nasty  tennis 
injury.  On  our  slow  way  up  the  stairs, 
Misak  boasts  that  she'll  be  walking 
crutch-free  by  the  time  she  returns 


from  an  upcoming  trip  to  a  conference 
in  Cape  Town. 

Misak's  appointment  was  an- 
nounced last  week  just  after  U  of  T 
confirmed  that  Vivek  Goel,  U  of  T's  VP 
and  provost  for  the  past  four  years, 
will  be  leaving  to  head  the  new  On- 
tario Agency  for  Health  Protection 
and  Promotion.  As  his  interim  replace- 
ment, Misak  will  be  U  of  T's  top  dog  for 
all  matters  academic  and  budgetary 
when  she  takes  office  in  July. 

Misak's  husband  is  from  South  Af- 
rica, though  they  met  in  grad  school 
at  Oxford.  Both  of  them  decided  they 
wanted  to  teach  at  U  of  T — and  made  it 
to  tenured  positions  here,  together,  in 
under  a  decade.  Some  people. 

In  recent  years,  Misak — whose  field 
is  American  philosophy — is  spending 
more  time  handling  administrative 
matters  at  increasingly  higher  levels. 
"I've  found  myself  drifting  closer  and 
closer  to  central  administration  in  the 
last  10  years.  I  enjoy  it  very  much  but 
also  still  enjoy  philosophy  and  try  to 
keep  my  hand  in,"  she  said. 

After  acting  as  principal  of  UTM  for 
a  year,  and  then  serving  as  acting  dean 
at  that  campus,  Misak  moved  down- 


MISAKTO  OUR  EARS:  Cheryl  Misak  was  recently  appointed  U  of  T's  interim  VP  and  provost. 


town  this  fall  to  help  fill  in  for  depart- 
ing VP  students  Dave  Farrar.  When 
Farrar  left,  his  portfolio  was  divided 
into  two  separate  positions 

"I  took  over  a  slice  of  [Farrar 's]  port- 
folio," Misak  modestly  insists  when  we 
reach  her  office.  The  room  is  domi- 


nated by  a  massive  black  painting  cov- 
ering cm  entire  wall.  Dimly  brushed  in 
the  foreground  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
Greek  amphitheatre  floating  in  space, 
with  a  greyhound,  or  some  kind  of 

SEE  'MISAK' -PG  5 
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Say  goodbye  to.... 
Acne,  acne  scarring, 
Painful  dry  cracked  skin. 
Brown  spots. 

Unwanted  and 

ingrown  hoir  permanently  with 
Electrolysis         „  ,  „ 

Bay  Street  Ginic 
www.boystfeelclinic.co  •  4I6-921-1357 


MaRS  ^ 

experience§ 

MARCH  19,  MaRS  Centre 

2  Cities...  2  Great  Events...  1  Ticket 

MaRS  ExperiencelTech  2008  brings  you  two  great  events 
under  one  roof.  Get  the  plenary  sessions  and  keynote  live  from 
IDC's  annual  Directions  Conference  in  Boston,  combined  with 
MaRS  Master  Class  panel  sessions  in  Toronto. 

■  Learn  from  leading  IDC  technology  analysts  ■  as  well  as 
innovative  business  leaders  and  get  the  edge  on  market 
trends,  technologies  and  business  models 

■  Interact  with  some  of  the  tech  community's  most 
successful  players 

■  Engage  with  promising  tech  companies  who  have  been 
selected  to  demo  in  the  ExperiencelTech  2008 
Showcase  area 

Keynote  Address: 

Tom  Keiley,  General  Manager,  IDEO 
&  Author  of  "The  Art  of  Innovation" 
Live  broadcast  from 
IDC  Directions  2008  in  Boston 

Register  Today! 

Special  online 
student  rate: 
(limited  number  available) 

Location 

MaRS  Centre, 
101  College  Street,  Toronto 


Aniiiys-  the  Fiaure 


Tickets  still  available 

www.marsdd.com/exptech08 


Paging  Dr.  Lam 

Giller  prize-winner  talks  about  his  literary  influences  and  career-juggling 


Ryan  Maclsaac 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Dr.  Vincent  Lam  burst  into  book- 
stores across  Canada  in  2006  with 
his  debut  collection  of  short  stories, 
Bloodletting  &  Miraculous  Cures.  The 
series  of  connected  tales  about  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  medical  stu- 
dents and  doctors  won  the  Giller 
Prize,  Canada's  richest  and  most 
prestigious  literary  award.  Lam,  an 
emergency  physician  in  Toronto,  is 
now  working  on  a  novel.  He  spoke 
with  The  Varsity  about  his  work  and 
the  challenge  of  multiple  careers. 

The  Varsity:  You've  probably 
heard  this  question  many  times  be- 
fore, but  how  do  you  manage  to  be 
a  doctor  and  a  writer  at  the  same 
time? 

Vincent  Lam:  You  know,  it's  really 
quite  busy.  But  emergency  medi- 
cine is  quite  self-contained.  [...] 
You  don't  take  a  lot  of  paperwork 
home  with  you,  whereas  in  other 
specialties  you  do  end  up  taking 
more  home  with  you.  The  other 
thing  that  helps  is  that  it's  shift- 
work, so  you  often  have  shifts  that 
start  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
which  means  that  you  can  write 
during  the  day. 

TV:  Do  you  find  that  being  a  doc- 
tor drains  you  emotionally  or  men- 
tally in  terms  of  writing? 

VL:  Well,  there  are  different  kinds 
of  demands.  I  find  that  both  medi- 
cine and  writing  are  quite  draining, 
actually.  Medicine  is  much  more 
external;  medicine  is  all  about  tak- 
ing care  of  other  people's  problems 
and  me  using  my  professional  skills 
to  help  people.  Writing  is  very  in- 
ternal, and  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
figuring  out  how  I  see  the  world, 
and  me  figuring  out  what  1  think 
about  things,  ultimately.  And  that's 
draining  in  a  different  way.  A  lot  of 
people  ask  me  whether  writing  is 
a  good  break  from  medicine,  and  1 
wish  it  were,  but  actually  it's  not, 
it's  actually  a  lot  of  work. 

TV:  1  find  it  interesting  that  you 


Vincent  Lam  read  at  tlie  University  of 
Toronto's  first  Festival  of  ttie  Arts  last  weelt. 

say  medicine  is  external  and  writing 
is  internal.  You've  clearly  success- 
fully made  the  transfer  from  the  ex- 
ternal medical  world  into  your  writ- 
ing in  Bloodletting.  How  important 
is  it  for  you  to  write  about  what  you 
know,  to  take  your  environment 
and  put  it  into  your  writing? 

VL:  It's  probably  simpler  in  some 
ways  to  write  about  the  environ- 
ment that  you  know  because  you 
have  access  to  all  the  details,  and 
you  understand  how  things  work. 
Do  I  think  that  people  should  al- 
ways write  what  they  know?  I'm  not 
so  sure.  I  think  that  it  can  be  help- 
ful, but  depending  on  the  kind  of 
writer,  and  depending  on  the  kind 
of  book  they  want  to  write,  it  could 
be  a  help  or  a  hindrance.  It's  actu- 
ally very  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  world  that  one  knows, 
and  that  being  actually  different 
from  the  fictional  world.  Most  writ- 
ers who  write  about  the  world  that 
they  know  will  tell  you  that  as  a 
writer  you  have  to  make  a  break. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  say,  "You 
know  what,  even  if  such-and-such 
would  be  in  the  world  that  I  know, 
that's  not  what  I'm  doing  in  my  fic- 
tion because  it  just  doesn't  work  as 
well  in  the  fiction." 

TV:  You've  traveled  Vietnam  do- 
ing research  for  your  upcoming 
novel  Cholon,  Near  Forgotten.  Why 
did  you  go,  and  was  it  difficult  to 


find  what  you  were  looking  for? 

VL:  Well,  my  own  family  back- 
ground is  the  Chinese  community 
of  Vietnam,  and  so  I'm  very  inter- 
ested in  that  community.  In  a  sense 
it's  very  hard  to  find,  because  the 
era  that  I'm  writing  about,  the  com- 
munity that  I'm  writing  about,  basi- 
cally no  longer  exists.  And  this  is 
not  an  uncommon  problem  for  fic- 
tion writers,  especially  those  who 
write  historical  fiction.  You  have 
to  kind  of  deal  with  the  shadows  of 
the  past. 

TV:  Who  are  some  of  your  liter- 
ary influences?  Which  authors  in- 
fluenced you  at  a  young  age  when 
you  decided  to  be  a  writer? 

VL:  Tough  question,  too  many 
to  list.  I  try  to  give  a  different  an- 
swer every  time.  And  so  my  influ- 
ences today  will  be  David  Malouf 
and  Michael  Ondaatje.  1  probably 
decided  I  was  going  to  be  a  writer 
when  I  read  Hemingway.  I  was  al- 
ways amazed  at  how  much  1  would 
know  in  something  that  he  wrote 
without  him  having  said  it,  which 
always  seemed  all  the  more  vivid. 
I  have  to  say  I  enjoy  reading  a  lot  of 
people  whose  styles  are  basically 
totally  different  than  the  voice  1 
would  ever  use.  And  in  some  ways 
it's  probably  because  their  voices 
are  so  different. 

TV:  You  went  to  the  creative  writ- 
ing summer  program  at  U  of  T's 
School  of  Continuing  Studies.  Did 
that  kick-start  your  career,  or  did  it 
simply  polish  your  writing? 

VL:  I  was  early  in  working  on 
this  collection  at  the  time.  And  it 
was  encouraging  just  to  meet  oth- 
er writers.  Writing  is  quite  lonely, 
so  it  was  very  encouraging  just  to 
know,  "Okay,  other  people  are  out 
here  doing  this,  and  we're  all  kind 
of  struggling  away,  and  that's  what 
one  does."  1  think  most  of  the  work, 
me  as  a  writer,  remains  work  alone. 
It's  just  nice  to  know  that  there 
were  other  people  out  there  who 

SEE 'LAW -PG  4 


The  Hart  House  Literary  and  Library 
Committee  Presents... 


ednesday,  March 


rOOptn 


Reading  from  his  novel  What  Happened  Lafer,  Roberls.  ) 
ells  the  story  of  what  happened  after  Kerouac's  fame 
n  the  Road. 


World  Religions  Conference 

ROLE  OF  RELIGION  IN  POLITICS 

Tuesday,  March  18, 2008, 6:00 -8:30pm 
Multi-faith  Centre  (Room  KPl  08) 

Perspectives  From: 

CHRISTIANITY  -  Lois  Wilson,  Former  Canadian  Senator 
BUDDHISM  -  PeterTimmerman,  co-founder  of  the  Green  Party 

JUDAISM  -  Len  Rudner,  Canadian  Jewish  Congress 
ISLAM  -  Ansar  Raza,  Ahmadiyya  Institute  of  Islamic  Studies 

FOR  MORE  INFO 

Ahmadiyya  Muslim  Students' Association 
amsa.sa.utoronto.ca  |  amsa@utoronto.ca 
The  Multi-faith  Centre  for  Spiritual  Study  and  Practice 
www.multifaith.utoronto.ca  I  multi.faith@utoronto.ca 
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UPass  nears  the  end  of  the  line 


As  UTSC  vote  approaches,  TTC  piles  on  the  perks 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

The  fight  is  on.  In  one  week  stu- 
dents at  UTSC  will  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum that  could  implement  the 
GTA's  first  UPass  with  access  to  the 
TTC. 

Coinciding  with  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Student  Union's  executive 
elections,  the  vote  will  need  a  mini- 
mum of  about  500  students  to  be 
considered  valid,  with  full-time  and 
part-time  undergraduate  students 
voting  separately. 

If  the  Yes  vote  is  successful,  the 
program  would  add  $240  per  term 
to  each  student's  mandatory  fees — 
working  out  to  $60  a  month,  or  $480 
for  an  academic  year.  While  this  is 
a  38  per  cent  savings  over  the  cur- 
rent student  Metropass  price  of 
about  $97,  students  could  not  opt 
out  of  the  UPass  program,  and  the 
passes  would  be  non-transferable. 

Since  a  large  number  of  the  cam- 
pus's students  commute  from  areas 
beyond  the  TTC,  the  UTSC  propos- 
al offers  equivalent  credit  transfer 
options  for  Go  Transit  and  York  Re- 
gional Transit.  For  some,  however, 
that  still  doesn't  justify  the  cost. 

Fourth-year  Neurology  and  Psy- 
chology student  Vikky  Leung  ex- 
pressed frustration  at  the  idea  that 
$60  would  be  enough  to  cover  her 
monthly  costs  if  she  were  to  give  up 
driving.  Since  Leung  lives  in  Picker- 
ing, it  would  cost  at  least  $96  for  her 
to  get  a  monthly  student  pass  for 
the  Go  bus.  Leung  said  one  of  the 
feasons  why  she  became  the  leader 
of  the  official  No  Campaign  was  be- 
cause people  were  unfairly  assum- 
ing that,  as  a  driver,  she  had  the  ex- 
tra $480  needed  to  cover  (the  costs 
of)  the  UPASS  for  two  semesters. 

While  many  have  argued  that  the 
current  UPASS  proposal  is  unfair  to 
students  who  drive,  walk,  bike,  or 
live  on  campus,  supporters  of  the 
program  argue  the  program  would 
encourage  more  students  to  ex- 
plore downtown. 

Political  Science  student  and  Yes 
Campaign  organizer  Tiffany  Ger- 
ris  argues  the  program's  long  term 
environmental  benefits  and  future 


Yes  Campaign  organizer  Tiffany  Gerris  says  the  UPass  will  bring  long-term  benefits. 
UTSC  students  vote  on  the  pass  next  week. 


increases  in  service  to  the  area  are 
strong  reasons  for  students  to  adopt 
the  UPass.  SCSU  VP  external  Chris 
Smith  also  stressed  the  need  for 
lower  congestion  and  a  decreased 
dependence  on  cars  as  community 
benefits  to  the  program. 

Campaigning  from  both  sides  of 
the  debate  is  currently  well  under- 
way following  last  Thurday's  town 
hall  forum  with  Mayor  David  Miller, 
TTC  Chair  Adam  Giambrone,  and 
TTC  Vice-Chair  Joe  Mihevc.  Class 
talks  are  set  to  take  place  by  mem- 
bers of  the  No  Campaign  and  the 
TTC  has  already  provided  the  Yes 
Campaign  with  about  40  buttons 
and  50  full-colour  posters. 


SCSU  president  Rob  Wulkan 
points  out  that  the  program  is  a 
lot  like  the  insurance  model  where 
everyone  pays.  "Some  people  will 
stand  to  benefit  a  lot,  and  some 
people  won't,  it  all  depends  on  how 
much  someone  decides  to  use  their 
benefits."  Wulkan  said  the  vote 
will  ultimately  be  decided  based 
on  cost  versus  choice — a  decision 
between  saving  money  or  being 
able  to  choose  different  methods  of 
transportation. 

The  referendum  is  set  to  take 
place  next  week  at  UTSC  on  March 
19  and  20.  Full-time  and  part-time 
undergraduate  students  will  be 
able  to  vote  in  the  Student  Centre. 


//LEMMEAT'EM! 


Reporters  fight  to  get  a  closer  look  at  the  $800,000  in  counterfeit  merchandise  Toronto  police  seized  March  1.  Over  50,000 
counterfeit  products —  worth  about  $5  million — were  also  seized,  including  ripoffs  of  designer  wallets,  purses  and  jewelry  of 
brands  like  Louis  Vuitton,  Chanel,  Tiffany  and  Christian  Dior. 


Concerned  about  your  Grades? 

iELAX,  Wte  Can  Help. 

Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


hArt  house 

/  AMATEUR 

/radio  club 

Hart  House  Amteur 
Radio  Club  General  Meeting 

"Amelia  Earhart: 
the  Amateur  Radio  Connection" 

Join  us  for  a  talk  and  visual 
presentation  about  the  role  of 
amateur  radio  in  the  tragic 
disappearance  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  women 
aviators. 


Speaker  Ann  Nutter  VE3HAI 
Monday y  March  17 
6:00  pm  in  the  South  Sitting  Room 

FREE  ALL  WELCOME  •  Light  refreshments 
For  mure  informalion,  contaci  gail.skikevilch@ulor()nlo.ca  or 41 6.978.2446 


6- 

WfisI  tnifance, 
tiswior  S  TTT 
416.373.2452 


HART  HOUSE 

U  N  I VE R S  IT Y  0 F  TORONTO 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 
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Don't  miss  the  test... 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

m TORONTO 


Pick 

ntario's 

Best! 


U  of  T  Scarborough  psychology  professors 

Gerald  Cupchik  and  Marc  Fournier 

are  finalists  in  TVOntario's  2008  Best  Lecturer  Competition. 

Don't  worry.  You're  not  being  graded  -  they  are. 

Marc  Fournier's  lecture  "Dominance  and  Depression,  "  airs 
Saturday,  March  15  and  Sunday.  March  16  at  4  p.m. 

Gerald  Cupchik's  lecture  "Two  Faces  of  Emotion."  airs 
Saturday,  March  29  and  Sunday.  March  30  at  4  p.m. 

Do  they  make  the  grade?  You  decide. 

Vo!i.ig  starts  di'ectly  after  th8  'oroadcasi  and  ends  at  noon  on  the 

eceive  a  510.000  scnoiarstiip  from  TO  i,le!0-ne  i;io'  >'e.... 


For  details  visit  www.utsc.utoronto.ca 
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college  pro 

PAI  NTERS 


SUMMER 
JOBS 


COLLEGE  PRO  PAINTERS 

is  presently  looking  for  responsible  /  hard- 
working University  or  College 
students  for: 

Full-Time  Painting  Positions 
May  -  August 
No  experience  required, 
we  will  train  you  to  paint. 

Positions  available  in  your  area. 
If  interested  call  1-888-277-9787 
or  apply  online  at  www.collegepro.com 


i  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Humber  postgraduate 
programs  will  help  you  launch  your  career  In: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


For  more  Information, 

call  416.675.6622  ext.  3439 

or  visit  us  at  business. humber.ca 


Facebook  case  puts  web  education  gap  in  the  spotlight 


•FACEBOOK'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

Another  problem  in  Ryerson's 
case  is  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  academic  offence.  Although 
James  Norrie,  a  Ryerson  spokesman, 
summed  it  up  pithily  as  "cheating," 
many  have  a  hard  time  seeing  how  Mr. 
Avenir's  case  qualifies  as  such. 

The  Facebook  group  discussed  the 
lab  section  of  the  course,  which  was 
evaluated  based  on  individual  prob- 
lem sets  assigned  to  students.  Each 
student  got  the  same  questions,  but 
with  different  numbers  so  that  they 
would  each  hand  in  different  solu- 
tions. 

Avenir's  defenders  say  the  univer- 
sity is  unreasonable  in  claiming  that  a 
member  of  the  Facebook  group  would 
have  benefited  unfairly  from  seeing 
the  solutions  to  a  problem  different 
from  their  own.  Furthermore,  Ave- 
nir  has  claimed  that  no  full  solutions 
were  actually  posted. 

"I'm  getting  emails,  phone  calls 
from  students  saying,  'you've  got  to  be 
kidding,  there's  got  to  be  something 
else  in  the  case.  He  must  have  done 
something.'  No,  quite  literally,  it  was 
a  study  group  and  they  talked  about 
how  to  understand  the  formulas,"  said 
Loreto. 

Among  students,  sentiments  of 
dissatisfaction  or  downright  outrage 
with  Ryerson's  actions  have  spawned 
a  number  of  sympathy  groups  dedi- 
cated to  supporting  Avenir.  One  of 
these,  chrisdidntcheat.com,  sells  t- 
shirts  and  hats  advocating  that  par- 
ticular view.  On  Facebook,  the  group 
"Support  Chris  Avenir"  had  1210  mem- 
bers as  of  press  time.  Avenir  himself 
posts  regularly. 

Ryerson  has  also  been  accused  of 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


» Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Teciiniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

«  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
»  Teacher  Placement  Service 

«  Money  Bacl<  Guarantee  Included 
!  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


}  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416.924-3240/1-800-J79-1779 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


Chris  Avenir  leaves  Tuesday's  hearing  on  whether  Facebook  postings  constitute  cheating. 


Face  the  facts 

The  university  publishes  policies  on  v(/hat 
it  considers  acceptable  use  of  the  web 
on — appropriately  enough — its  web- 
site. What  do  those  guidelines  say  about 
online  study  groups?  Not  much.  Here's 
what  we  could  figure  out; 

1.  U  of  T  policies  on  things  like  plagia- 
rism apply  whether  the  web  is  used  or 
not. 

2.  The  Code  of  Behaviour  on  Academic 
Matters  (1995)  says  "to  represent  as 


being  backward-looking  on  issues 
surrounding  the  Internet.  Other  uni- 
versities have  moved  to  integrate  the 
Internet  into  their  teaching  approach 
to  better  cater  to  students'  needs  and 
regulate  web  use.  At  the  beginning  of 


one's  own  any  idea  or  expression  of  an 
idea  or  vyork  of  another  in  any  academic 
examination  or  term  test  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  form  of  academic 
work"  is  plagiarism. 
3.  While  there  are  official  U  of  T  course 
forums,  these  actively  avoid  the  moni- 
ker "study  group."  Many  such  sites  pro- 
hibit posting  answers  to  coursework. 
Which  basically  means... the  university 
considers  the  majority  of  what  goes  on 
in  library  study  areas  illegal.  Aren't  you 
glad  that's  all  cleared  up? 

this  academic  year,  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  set  up  25  university- 
run  Facebook  study  groups  for  large 
first-year  courses  in  order  to  central- 
ize and  oversee  much  of  the  online 
activity  among  those  students. 


'LAM' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG2 

were  doing  the  same  thing,  that  I 
wasn't  just  crazy. 

TV:  How  has  winning  the  Giller 
Prize  changed  your  life  and  work, 
if  at  all? 

VL:  I've  become  far  more  busy 
doing  readings,  traveling,  and 
speaking.  And  so  the  whole  thing 
about  writing  being  alone,  there's 
a  certain  border  that  gets  blurred. 
Ultimately  the  writing  is  still  alone, 
but  I  spend  more  time  communicat- 
ing about  the  books  in  a  way  that  is 
public,  in  a  way  that  is  not  alone. 

TV:  Has  this  infraction  on  your 
aloneness  been  a  negative  influ- 
ence? 

VL:  I  think  there's  some,  that  as  a 
writer  I  have  to  be  careful  to  man- 
age. At  first  I  was  very  busy  and 
saying  "yes"  to  everything,  and 
then  I  began  to  realize  that  meant 
there  was  less  alone  mental  space, 
while  also  balancing  a  medical  ca- 
reer and  family  life. 

TV:  Do  you  have  any  advice  for 


students  who  want  to  be  writers,  or 
who  are  trying  to  decide  between 
writing  and  a  professional  career? 

VL:  I  would  say  that  it's  not  totally 
necessary  to  decide  between  them. 
Even  before  I  went  into  medical 
school,  what  I  said  was  I  wanted  to 
write  and  I  wanted  to  do  medicine, 
and  a  lot  of  people  were  skeptical. 
I  don't  think  that  it's  necessary  to 
feel  that  one  has  to  be  in  place  of 
the  other.  And  I  don't  think  that  I'm 
alone,  you  know.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  doctor-writers,  lawyer- 
writers,  engineer-writers  who  are 
out  there.  If  you  scratch  the  surface 
you'll  find  a  lot  of  other  things  go- 
ing on. 

The  tricky  thing  once  you  have  a 
profession  is  that  you  do  have  the 
potential  to  earn  a  fair  bit  of  money, 
in  some  professions,  and  so  it  can 
be  very  tempting  to  not  do  your 
art,  and  to  make  money.  Actually, 
people  who  do  have  a  profession 
should  look  on  that  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  less,  earn  a  little  bit 
less,  and  have  time  to  consider  art. 


APPLY  NOW  FOR  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  •  SUMMER  AND  FALL  ENTRY  AVAILABLE. 
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a  world 
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Dunlap  bid  falls  short 

U  of  T  officials  have  denied  Richmond 
Hill's  last  bidding  offer  to  save  the  Da- 
vid Dunlap  Observatory  lands,  and  will 
continue  with  plans  to  sell  off  the  prop- 
erty to  support  the  university's  "chang- 
ing research  interests." 

Over  70  years  old,  the  200-acre 
DDO  was  donated  to  the  university  in 
1935  by  Jesse  Dunlap,  wife  and  widow 
of  mining  tycoon  David  Dunlap,  as  a 
tribute  to  her  late  husband's  love  of 
astronomy. 

Last  year,  the  university  declared 
the  astronomical  research  centre  as 
surplus  land,  putting  it  up  for  sale  for 
profits  that  could  potentially  reach 
over  $100  million.  U  of  T  currently 
spends  $800,000  annually  for  the  facili- 
ty's maintenance. 

"Its  value  as  a  research  facility  has 
diminished  significantly  because  of 
the  light  pollution  resulting  from  being 
situated  in  the  GTA,  as  well  as  changes 
in  both  technology  and  academic  pri- 
orities of  the  university,"  said  Catherine 
Riggall,  U  of  T's  VP  business  affairs. 

In  a  move  supported  by  the  Region  of 
York,  the  Town  of  Richmond  Hill  made 
a  confidential  bit  to  the  university  in 
hope  of  preserving  the  land. 

However,  with  the  average  price  of 
land  in  Richmond  Hill  hitting  $600,000 
an  acre,  U  of  T  claimed  that  the  town's 
bid  was  not  competitive  enough  for 
approval,  and  are  considering  other  of- 
fers until  March  15,  the  proposed  clos- 
ing date  for  winning  bids. 

The  university  plans  to  use  the  sale's 
proceeds  to  endow  a  new  Dunlap  Insti- 
tute for  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 


'MISAK'- CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

weasel,  running  circles  around  it  for- 
ever. 

"Isn't  that  hideous?"  she  chimes  in. 
"I  think  it's  about  Sisyphus  or  some- 
thing else  about  the  futility  of  life." 

It  might  sound  a  bit  glib,  but  Misak's 
chain  of  "acting"  or  "interim"  admin- 
istration jobs  make  her  career  seem 
unsettled.  "The  interim  propositions 
are  always  vague.  1  believe  the  ap- 
pointment is  for  a  year  or  until  a  pro- 
vost is  found,"  she  says.  "The  deputy 
provost  position  I've  got  for  another 
four  years." 

Misak's  upcoming  provostial  term 
may  be  temporary,  but  she'll  be  step- 
ping into  a  number  of  ongoing  dis- 
putes. To  mention  one,  the  Association 
of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
is  fighting  an  administrative  order  that 
it  vacate  its  current  office  space  in  the 
Margaret  Fletcher  building,  slated  for 
demolition  to  make  way  for  the  pro- 


on  its  St.  George  campus. 
— SHABNAMOLGANASIMI 

New  rez  honours  jazz  great 

On  March  5,  UTM  officially  opened  the 
Oscar  Peterson  Hall  residence,  hou- 
nouring  the  late  Canadian  jazz  icon 
whose  contributions  to  both  music  and 
social  justice  are  worldly  renowned. 

The  $26-million,  fully-accessible  resi- 
dence was  created  by  architects  Can- 
non Design.  The  residence  will  display 
three  paintings  by  a  UTM  student,  com- 
memorating the  different  milestones  in 
Peterson's  life. 

"Oscar  Peterson  Hall  not  only  hon- 
ours the  legacy  of  one  of  Canada's 
greatest  artists  and  citizens,  it  provides 
a  welcoming  home  away  from  home  for 
our  students  on  the  Mississauga  cam- 
pus," said  President  David  Naylor,  who 
was  joined  by  Peterson's  widow  during 
the  jazz-tinged  opening  ceremony. 

Kelly  Peterson  said  her  husband  was 
"touched,  honoured  and  overwhelmed" 
when  he  heard  that  UTM's  400-student 
residence,  catering  to  those  enrolled 
in  creative  and  performing  programs, 
was  to  be  named  after  him. 

Peterson,  a  seven-time  Grammy 
winner  and  companion  of  the  Order  of 
Canada,  died  last  December  in  his  Mis- 
sissauga home.  He  was  82. 
— NATALIE  NANOWSKI 

Forty-eight-hour  sit-in  no 
sweat  for  York  activists 

York  University's  Sustainable  Pur- 
chasing Coalition  gained  a  small 


posed  (and  hotly  debated)  Centre  for 
High-Performance  Sport.  At  the  most 
recent  Governing  Council  meeting, 
Goel  took  the  unusual  step  of  circulat- 
ing a  public  letter  to  APUS  in  which  he 
charged  that  they  had  known  all  along 
that  the  building's  days  were  num- 
bered. 

Misak  was,  understandably,  not  anx- 
ious to  comment  on  the  issue:  "What  1 
think  I  need  to  say  about  that  is,  let's 
see  how  that  unfolds  over  the  next  few 
months,"  she  said.  "I  will  inherit  that 
and  a  number  of  ongoing  situations 
and  take  stock  when  1  take  the  position 
on  July  1." 

Eager  to  look  forward  she  may  not 
be,  but  Misak  is  quick  to  point  to  her 
history  as  an  administrator.  "When 
I  was  dean  at  UTM,  I  put  together  a 
dean's  advisory  committee.  We  had 
students  in  there,  we  had  some  of 
the  best  teachers,  we  had  chairs  of 
departments — so  we  all  sat  down  to- 
gether and  asked  what  we  could  do  in 


victory  on  Saturday,  when  they 
were  given  an  audience  with  univer- 
sity president  Mamdouh  Shoukri,  in 
whose  office  the  group  had  staged  a 
two-day  sit-in. 

The  passive  demonstration  de- 
veloped spontaneously  after  the 
group  attempted  to  bring  a  petition 
with  over  1,000  signatures  before 
Shoukri  but  were  denied  a  meeting. 
As  Terrance  Luscombe,  a  third-year 
student  and  member  of  the  SPC  ex- 
plained, "We  really  figured  we'd  be 
able  to  see  the  president,  but  that 
did  not  happen,  so  we  decided  we 
would  stay  until  he  did  [hear  us]." 

The  attempted  meeting  came 
shortly  after  the  SPC  held  a  rally 
asking  the  university  to  adopt  a  "no- 
sweat"  policy  preventing  the  school 
from  buying  materials  produced  by 
companies  using  sweatshop  labour. 
The  proposed  code  of  conduct  is  in- 
spired by  U  of  T's  own  code  on  the 
matter. 

Saturday  was  York's  March  Break 
Gala,  which  is  attended  by  prospec- 
tive undergraduate  students.  The 
SPC  sitters  had  planned  to  move 
towards  the  gala,  while  surrounded 
by  security,  when  Shoukri  agreed  to 
speak  with  them. 

"The  policy  will  be  at  least  as 
progressive  as  U  of  T's  and  other 
universities',  if  not  more,"  Shoukri 
promised  later. 

Luscombe  said  he  is  happy  with 
the  results,  but  that  they  should 
have  come  years  ago. 

"I  think  that  there  is  a  disconnect 
between  administration  and  the  stu- 
dents [at  York] ,"  he  said. 


a  concrete  way  to  improve  the  student 
experience." 

The  committee  resulted  in  28  sepa- 
rate pilot  projects  that,  over  four  years, 
introduced  writing  components  to 
programs  whose  students,  like  UTM's 
math  undergrads,  felt  their  academic 
writing  instruction  was  somewhat 
lacking. 

"There  are  also  things  like  student 
space,  that. ..that's  a  more  general  um- 
brella thing,  right?"  she  says.  "It'd  be 
great  if  we  could  have  a. student  com- 
mons. We  need  to  do  that  kind  of  thing 
as  well:  from  the  bottom  up,  you  get 
'a  thousand  different  flowers  bloom- 
ing,' and  also  from  the  top  down  you 
get  some  of  these  big  projects  off  the 
ground." 

July  1  is  a  day  to  watch  for  at  U  of  T, 
then.  "All  articulation  of  all  views,"  Mi- 
sak promises,  laughing.  Before  then, 
it'll  be  tough  to  pin  her  down. 

When  1  ask  Misak  to  weigh  in  on  Area 
Studies — regionally-focusedprograms 


— ALEXANDRA  KAZIA 

Black  Star  collection 
heads  to  Ryerson 

Last  week,  Ryerson  University  un- 
veiled the  design  for  a  new  photog- 
raphy gallery  and  research  centre. 
The  new  building  will  provide  ex- 
panded facilities  for  the  university's 
School  of  Image  Arts,  and  will  house 
the  iconic  Black  Star  photography 
collection.  Rare  prints  of  the  Apollo 
13  mission,  and  of  John  and  Robert 
Kennedy,  are  notable  pieces  among 
the  300,000  black-and-white  photos. 

Ryerson  acquired  the  Black  Star 
collection,  along  with  $7  million  for 
construction  costs,  from  an  anony- 
mous donor  in  2005. 

The  new  centre,  designed  by  To- 
ronto architecture  firm  Diamond 
and  Schmitt,  is  part  of  Ryerson 
president  Sheldon  Levy's  "Master 
Plan,"  a  building  strategy  to  revive 
the  campus  as  a  community  gather- 
ing place. 

"Our  hope  is  not  only  to  do  justice 
to  the  academic  part  of  photogra- 
phy but  to  add  another  gallery  to 
the  city,"  Levy  told  the  Toronto  Star. 
"We  want  to  make  the  city  better 
and  more  culturally  aware." 

Ryerson  is  launching  a  fundraising 
campaign  for  construction  costs  and 
looking  for  $5  to  $10  million  from  a 
named  donor.  Though  construction 
costs  are  still  unknown,  the  gallery 
is  scheduled  to  open  in  2010. 
— LAURA  KUSISTO 


like  American  or  African  studies  which 
are  pushing  U  of  T  to  give  them  more 
resources  and  attention — she  waxes  a 
bit  philosophical  about  academic  flex- 
ibility and  emerging  disciplines,  and 
then  stops  and  smacks  both  palms  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  me. 

"But,  boy,  the  dean  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence would  not  be  happy  if  the  pro- 
vost made  comments  on  this,"  she  ex- 
claims. "The  short  answer  is.  Arts  and 
Science  is  working  this  out!" 

Ask  her  about  ancillary  fees,  a  con- 
tentious issue  that  Ontario  student 
unions  are  currently  suing  over,  and 
again:  "I  really  need  to  see  how  these 
things  unfold,  and  July  1  is  when  I'll  be 
a  full  participant  on  these  files."  It  was 
worth  a  try. 

If  Misak  is  reluctant  to  go  on  the  re- 
cord with  her  views  on  the  challenges 
ahead,  it's  not  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
keeping  her  in  check.  Look  for  her 
come  July — she'll  be  the  one  jogging 
up  the  steps  at  Simcoe  Hall. 
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BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINCS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nrte  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nile  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  W&lnesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Brunei!  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Branswick) 

416-927-7337 


Visit  the  oldest 
and  most  elegant 
book  room  in  Toronto, 
right  here  on 
St.  Oeorge  Campus! 

A  great  selection  of 
books  awaits  you. 

Visit  the 

Great  Hall 

Book  Room 
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Preparation  Seminars 


Complete  30<Hour  Seminars 
Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
Simulated  Practice  Exams 
Free  Repeat  Policy 
Personal  Tutoring  Available 
'  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Woodsworth  Referendum 
March  1 7-20  VO  1 6 

(be 

This  year  WCSA  fs  workl»g  to  Imnm  repre^errtatloH  and  bmeftt s  hr  you! 
We  wade  ehanges  that  i«ake  it  easier  for  yw  tftflwpfemewt  your  ideas  f or 
that  acM  Hew  positions  within  WSSA  to  Incfease  your  voiee  i«W?W  affairs/a 
that  make  many  other  important  'mpronmwti.  Vot|H|  In  this  referentfom  will  give 
yoy  a  ehanee  to  see  firsthand  what  W0SA  is  doing  for  you,  and  fo  haveyoor  say  about  It. 

So  mmm  out  and  vote  yes  OH  QuestfoM  1! 
Question  2:  The  friitger  Magaziweievy 

The  linger  is  WPWs  exeltlng  mw  publleatlom  ^d  we  want  to  know  wflit  you  thinki  The  statf  of  the  ^Jnger^lms  to  provide 
you  a  uniquely  Woodsworth  magazine  that  represents  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  diverse  and  talented  sttrdents  thM 
populate  this  eollege.  With  each  issue  the  linger  works  to  entertain,  to  Inform;  and  to  i^ak«  campus  lust  a  little  bit  prettier. 
At  this  referendum  you  can  choose  to  support  the  linger  with  a  H-per-semester  levy  that  will  allow  them  to  bring  you  a 
fresh  new  Issue  of  the  linger  every  month.  /  ^  • '  * 

So  come  on  out  and  vote  yes  OH  Question  2!  ^^'j'^-  '  ^  '^ 
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Queen  Mary 

Uraversity  of  London 


www.qmul.ac.uk 

MA  MEDICAL  LAW  AND  ETHICS  DEGREE 

With  Canadian  Research  Partnerships! 


Consider  a  career  in  the  Medical/Healtii  Professions  that: 
/  integrates  law  with  medicine  and  health. 

is  an  innovative  application  of  legal  principles  to  solve  problems 
in  medical  ethics,  DNA,  gerontology,  information  &  privacy,  iP  & 
IT,  pharmaceutical  regulation. 

Opens  legal  career  doors  to  medical/health  institutions  rather 
than  law  firms. 


Become  a  medical/health  expert  by  enrolling  in  a  1  year  U.K.  LLM 
Medical  Law  &  Ethics  program. 

/  Unlike  Canada,  an  LLB  degree  is  not  required  for  admission! 
/  Qualify  with  a  baccalaureate  (BA)  degree! 
^  No  MCAT  or  LSAT! 

/  Innovative  Canadian  research  partnerships! 

Information  Sessions 

When?        1)  Sat  March  22,  2008 

2)  Sat  March  29,  2008 
Time?         1:00  to  3:00  p.m.  for  each  session 
Where?       Room  #121  -  Woodsworth  College  -  U  of  T,  Toronto 

1 19  St.  George  St.  (at  Bloor  &  St.  George  TTC  station) 
Register?  johng@canadalawfromabroad.com 


Go  to  www.canadalawfromabroad.com  for  more  information. 


//TALKING  HEADS 


IF  YOU'RE  SO  SMART:  Visit  thevarsity.ca  and  have  your  say 


How  do  you  feel  about  Steve  Hewlett,  the  Varsity  Blues  football  coach  with 
a  record-losing  streak,  getting  tenure  atUofT? 


CORY,  4th-year  Music:  Yes,  i  think  he  should.  I  feel  that 
for  schools  in  Canada  in  general,  football  is  not  the  goal. 
It  shouldn't  be  a  concern  for  us  whether  or  not  the  Blues 
win  games. 


SASHA,  Jfri-year MW/sfo/y.-l  don't  know  anything 
about  him  myself,  but  based  on  the  football  team's 
record,  I  don't  think  its  a  good  idea  to  give  him  tenure.  If 
we're  going  to  promote  him,  what  does  he  have  to  offer? 


STEPHANIE,  4th-year  Physical  Ed:  I  have  him  as  a 
teacher,  actually.  He  may  not  be  a  good  football  coach, 
but  he's  a  really  good,  understanding,  and  knowledgeable 
professor.  So  yeah,  I  think  he  should  be  given  tenure. 


EMILY,  2nd-year  History.  No,  I  don't  think  that  he 
should  get  tenure.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  reason  to. 
The  Blues  just  haven't  shown  results  on  the  field. 
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Creativity  takes  centre  stage  during  this  inaugural 
Festival  celebrating  the  University's  resident  artistic  talent.  A  three-week  spotlight  is  thrown  on  activities 
at  all  three  campuses,  showcasing  a  vibrant  range  of  artistic  expressions  across  the  disciplines 
including  music,  theatre,  visual  arts,  dance,  film  and  multimedia  that  enliven  the  University 

throughout  the  year.  Visit  www.arts.utoronto.ca  to  find  out  more 
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Taxpayer  money  shouldn't  support  crude  or 
disgusting  attempts  at  'art'  says  PETER  O'HAGAN 


The  Canadian  film  community  is  in  a  tizzy 
these  days  over  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Income  Tax  Act  (Bill  C-10)  allowing  the 
Heritage  Minister,  or  a  government  committee,  to 
deny  tcix  credits  to  film-makers  who  want  to  pro- 
duce movies  that  are  "contrary  to  public  policy." 
Award-winning  Canadian  director  Sarah  Polley 
calls  herself  "terrified"  and  condemns  the  amend- 
ment as  contrary  to  a  "civilized  nation."  Director 
David  Cronenberg  said  it  was  a  "direct  attack  on 
the  Charter."  Producer  Robert  Lantos  labelled 
those  who  favour  the  bill  "barbarians." 

Such  an  overreaction,  while  predictable,  is  still 
ridiculous.  The  cries  of  "censorship"  are  entirely 
disconnected  from  reality,  since  the  proposed 
amendment  censors  absolutely  nothing.  All  it 
does  is  ask  those  who  want  to  make  films  contain- 
ing gratuitous  violence,  sex,  or  hatred  to  do  so 
with  their  own  money.  This  is  hardly  unreason- 
able, and  is  in  keeping  with  the  public  interest. 

The  film  industry  will  cry  that  such  an  amend- 
ment curtails  freedom  of  expression.  It  does  no 
such  thing.  People  with  an  idea  for  a  film  have  no 
inherent  right  to  receive  public  funding  for  their 
artistic  expression — it  is  a  privilege  meant  to 
encourage  Canadian  film  production.  If  the  film 
meets  the  requirements  (spelled  out  in  consider- 
able detail),  then  it  qualifies  for  public  support, 
since  it  is  arguably  in  the  public's  interest  that  Ca- 
nadian artists  be  aided  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
legitimately  Canadian  content. 

But  not  every  self-styled  artist  with  an  idea  and 
a  camera  has  a  claim  to  public  support.  Sarah  Pol- 
ley  commented  that  "Sex  and  violence  are  part  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  It's  the  job  of  an  artist  to  talk 
about  the  world  we  live  in."  True  enough,  Ms.  Pol- 
ley,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  every  artist  who 


wants  to  talk  about  it  deserves  a  tax  credit  to  do 
so,  especially  if  the  film  itself  is  so  bad  that  the 
only  money  it  will  make  is  due  to  said  credit. 

Further,  it  is  patently  obvious  that  some  of 
the  farces  that  go  by  the  name  of  art  (say.  Young 
People  Fucking)  indulge  the  less  salutary  side 
of  human  emotion  rather  than  engage  in  a 
worthwhile  and  actually  Canadian  fash- 
ion, with  the  real  and  challeng- 
ing issues  of  sex,  violence,  and  ^ 
so  on.  The  best  art  in 
the  world  deals  with 
these    issues  but 
never  descends  to 
crude  sensation- 
alism  or  delib- 
erately disgust- 
ing caricatures 
passed  off  as  "free- 
dom of  expression." 

This  discussion  does 
not  concern  "freedom  of 
expression,"  or  theories  of 
art,  or  even  censorship.  It's  about 
what  the  Canadian  government 
will  and  will  not  actively  support.  Cana- 
dian films  that  truly  engage  with  Canadi-  an 
concerns  will  always  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian 
public.  Fringe,  borderline  criminal  or  pornograph- 
ic material  is  not  "censored"  — the  government  is 
simply  saying  that  it  has  better  things  to  support. 

So,  Ms.  Polley,  Mr.  Cronenberg,  and  company, 
if  you  would  like  to  see  a  movie  that  is  blatantly 
offensive  to  others,  why  not  dig  into  your  own 
substantial  pockets  and  finance  them  yourselves? 
Don't  ask  the  Canadian  taxpayer  to  support  any 
Jack  or  Jill  who  considers  themselves  an  "artist." 


Bill  C-10  takes  away  artists'  fundamental  rights 
argues  ELAISHA  STOKES 


%     w  ^ 


The  Conservative  Party's  Bill  C-10  calls 
for  further  regulation  of  content  in  Ca- 
nadian film  and  television  productions, 
suggesting  that  if  content  is  morally  grey  or 
"contrary  to  public  policy,"  then  the  tax  cred- 
its necessary  to  fund  the  productions  should 
be  revoked.  The  religious  right  loves  Bill 
C-10,  praising  its  potential  to  correct 
the  moral  ruin  that  has  befall- 
en  our  country's  art  in  recent 
^  years.  But  independent 

film  and  televi- 
sion producers 
aren't  quite  as 
thrilled,  citing 
Bill  C-10  as  a 
limit  to  their 
fundamental 
rights  and 
freedoms  as 
artists.  They  ques- 
tion the  qualifications  of 
public  bureaucrats  to  as- 
sess the  quality  or  morality  of  a 
piece  of  art. 
But  here's  the  bottom  line:  we  al- 
ready regulate  the  content  of  film  and 
television  in  Canada.  Federal  funding  bod- 
ies like  Telefilm  and  the  NFB  receive  and 
review  pitches,  allocating  money  based 
on  the  quality  of  the  content.  The  cash  re- 
warded by  the  Canadian  Television  Fund 
is  entirely  determined  by  broadcasters  in 
advance  based  on  content.  Bureaucrats  al- 
ready control  what  we  see  on  our  airwaves, 
and  based  on  audience  turnout,  they're  not 
doing  a  very  good  job. 


Do  we  really  want  Canadian  networks  over- 
flowing with  lame  ripoffs  of  American  variety 
shows?  The  whole  purpose  of  publicly  funding 
our  image  arts  industry  is  preservation  of  Ca- 
nadian culture.  In  my  mind,  preserving  culture 
is  the  job  of  citizens,  not  bureaucrats.  The  last 
time  I  checked,  David  Cronenberg,  for  all  his 
amorality,  received  more  international  acclaim 
with  more  bums  in  seats  than  Ben  Mulroney 
ever  could.  If  we  start  regulating  what  makes 
content  "moral,"  where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

Migrating  further  into  the  regulation 
game  will  make  Canada  an  international 
laughingstock.  No  other  democratic  nation 
in  the  world  regulates  their  cultural  sector 
so  heavily.  However,  plenty  of  not-so-demo- 
cratic nations  do.  Do  we  really  want  to  draw 
further  comparisons? 

Moreover,  you  can  kiss  our  runaway  pro- 
duction industry  goodbye.  Technicians, 
gaffers,  best  boys,  and  everyone  else  who 
make  movie  magic  a  reality  in  Canada,  rely 
on  foreign  productions  for  their  bread  and 
butter.  The  tax  credit  system  in  Canada  has 
traditionally  served  as  an  inviting  incentive 
for  foreign  productions,  which  infuse  our 
economy  with  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
If  we  regulate  who  qualifies  for  these  credits 
based  on  content,  we  can  kiss  that  industry, 
and  the  jobs  it  provides  our  economy,  good- 
bye. It  will  disappear  overnight. 

If  the  Canadian  government  has  such  a 
strong  desire  for  regulation,  maybe  they 
should  start  with  the  environment — seems  far 
more  critical  to  the  voting  public  than  messing 
with  our  public  airwaves — cind  leave  the  art 
to  the  artists. 
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VARSITY  COMMENT 


Chinese  power:  it's  all  about  context 

China  just  increased  military  funding  by  17.6  per  cent,  but  America  should  consider  China's  internal  challenges 

before  fearing  for  their  superpower  status 


It  may  have  a  growing  army,  but  should  the  U.S.  really  consider  China  a  serious  challenger  to  its  global  power? 


Josh  Xiong 

VARSITY  STAFF 


It's  not  unusual  these  days  to 
equate  China  with  the  future.  The 
country's  rise  to  power,  depend- 
ing on  one's  viewpoint,  brings  ei- 
ther apocalypse  or  opportunity.  It 
is  hard  to  ignore  that  China  wields 
the  world's  largest  standing  army, 
or  that  its  economic  growth  is  as- 
tronomical. A  recent  increase  of 
its  military  budget  by  17.6  per  cent 
has  prompted  two  rival  powers  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  Japan  and 
the  U.S.,  to  cry  in  alarm.  There 
has  been  talk  that  this  signals  a 
transition  to  Chinese  hegemony, 
replacing  the  U.S.  as  the  world's 
superpower. 

China's  neighbours  and  the  U.S. 
have  reasonable  fears  of  greater 
Chinese  bellicosity.  China  pos- 
sesses a  terrible  record  on  hu- 
man rights  and  press  freedoms. 
Its  nonchalance  when  cooperating 
with  terrorist-sponsoring  states  is 
also  worrying. 

But  despite  China's  growing 
presence,  talk  of  superpower 
status  is  both  premature  and  im- 
prudent. One  often  forgets  that 
China  faces  massive  problems  that 
are  growing.  Economically,  it  is 
pressed  by  issues  of  demograph- 
ics and  resources.  Due  to  the  one- 
child  policy,  there  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  next  generation 
of  Chinese  labourers  will  not  be 
large  enough  to  replace  the  retir- 
ing generation  preceding  them, 
creating  a  top-heavy  population. 
The  Chinese  Communist  Party,  in 


its  constant  attempt  to  maintain 
legitimacy  within  a  one-party  sys- 
tem, will  find  its  ability  to  provide 
for  the  elderly  severely  challenged 
by  a  fall  in  tax  revenues. 

Energy  is  also  a  growing  con- 
cern as  the  Chinese  middle  class 
expands  both  in  its  size  and  taste 
for  a  greater  range  of  consumer 
goods.  Cars,  computers,  televi- 


sions, air  conditioning — all  are  re- 
quired to  fuel  the  next  generation 
of  young,  modern  Chinese.  Such 
consumption  does  not  seem  sus- 
tainable. Demand  outstrips  supply 
in  places  such  as  Shanghai,  where 
there  are  mandatory  blackouts 
during  summer  nights.  If  China 
desires  international  legitimacy  as 
a  "world  leader,"  its  current  mode 


of  operation — oil  bought  from 
countries  with  suspect  human 
rights  records  like  Venezuela  and 
Sudan — is  problematic.  Moreover, 
China  faces  a  diplomatic  obstacle 
from  pressures  to  reduce  the  car- 
bon emissions  caused  by  its  eco- 
nomic growth. 

A  one-child  policy  poses  prob- 
lems for  the  ever-prized  stability 


that  the  CCP  perpetually  seeks  to 
maintain.  In  regions  of  the  country 
difficult  for  the  state  bureaucracy 
to  reach,  infanticide  of  girls  is  com- 
mon. For  every  100  girls,  there  are 
115  boys,  who  are  often  seen  as 
future  breadwinners.  The  implica- 
tions for  China's  social  fabric  are 
dire. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  that 
China  is  inclined  in  its  nature  to 
overtake  the  United  States.  In 
many  ways,  China's  buying  into 
the  World  Trade  Organization  and 
compliance  with  various  interna- 
tional norms  crafted  by  the  U.S. 
indicate  that  it  would  rather  work 
within  the  system  than  overthrow 
it.  China  also  lacks  a  fundamental 
ideological  challenge  to  the  United 
States.  Unlike  America's  previous 
challengers,  from  Nazi  Germany  to 
Communist  Russia,  China  does  not 
possess  a  value  system  that  would 
revolutionize  the  current  system. 
Though  the  Communist  Party  is  in 
power,  it  has  long  abandoned  the 
red-book  days  of  Mao,  embracing 
various  forms  of  ideological  apos- 
tasies through  capitalism. 

What  matters  is  context.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  problems  that  can- 
not be  easily  dismissed  when  it 
comes  to  growing  Chinese  military 
power.  But  there  are  far  too  many 
challenges  for  China  to  overcome 
before  it  grows  to  the  hegemonic 
proportions  that  could  devastate 
the  interests  of  America  and  Amer- 
ica's western  allies.  For  the  visible 
future  at  least,  matters  of  ideology, 
economy,  stability,  and  demogra- 
phy stand  in  its  way. 


How  to  connect  two  cities  Aliens:  not  human 

Jim  Flaherty's  Peterborough-Toronto  rail  line  isn't  a  train  to  knowhere —  As  long  as  we  look  for  extraterrestrial  life  based 
it's  an  important  first  step  to  integrating  Toronto  with  its  suburbs         on  Earth-centric  ideas,  we  won't  find  anything 


Morgan  Snook 

VARSITY  STAFF 


A  2005  Statistics  Canada  survey 
revealed  that  commuters  in  the 
GTA  spend  the  most  time  getting 
to  work  of  all  Canadians,  averag- 
ing 79  minutes  total  per  day  trav- 
eling to  and  from  work.  Though 
commuting  time  varies  between 
regions,  it  has  seen  a  general  in- 
crease. Between  1992  and  2005, 
traveling  time  for  those  using 
public  transit  grew  from  94  to  106 
minutes. 

The  same  statistics  also  show 
that  people  are  more  likely  to  use 
public  transit  the  faster  and  more 
efficient  the  service  is.  (Well, 
duh!)  It's  no  surprise  that  the 
majority  of  people  living  outside 
metropolitan  Toronto  choose  to 
commute  by  car,  while  most  with- 
in the  city  choose  to  travel  using 
public  transit.  This  results  in  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  traffic 
leading  into — and  out  of — the  city 
during  the  week,  meaning  not  just 
more  time  wasted,  but  more  pollu- 


tion released  from  idling  cars. 

There  is  a  simple  solution  to  this 
problem.  If  the  government  would 
increase  spending  allowances  for 
efficient  transit  systems  in  nearby 
cities  leading  into  the  downtown 
Toronto  area,  there  would  be  less 
traffic  on  the  highways  and  less 
time  wasted  for  commuters. 

In  the  Conservative  Party's  lat- 
est federal  budget,  finance  minis- 
ter Jim  Flaherty  has  already  taken 
an  exceptional  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  a  train 
going  from  Peterborough  to  Union 
Station.  The  train  would  carry  ap- 
proximately 900  commuters  per 
day,  but  some  argue  that  this  is  an 
underestimate  due  to  rapid  growth 
in  the  Peterbo-rough  area. 

Take  the  small  town  of  Mill- 
brook,  which  sits  between  Peter- 
borough and  Toronto  on  the  pro- 
posed railway  line.  It  has  only  one 
"main"  street  but  five  realtors — all 
preparing  for  the  housing  boom 
taking  place  as  the  town's  popula- 
tion steadily  increases. 

Currently,  those  living  in  Pe- 


terborough and  the  surrounding 
area  are  forced  to  the  GO  station 
in  Oshawa,  or  to  make  an  entire 
trip  into  the  city  if  they  want  to 
commute  to  Toronto.  Commuters 
spend  less  time  with  family  and 
often  suffer  from  lack  of  sleep, 
higher  stress,  and  other  health 
problems.  With  the  population 
growing  at  the  current  rate,  the 
government  must  introduce  an 
easier  way  for  these  residents  to 
make  it  to  and  from  work.  That  is 
exactly  what  they  have  done  by 
approving  this  train  service. 

While  this  train  will  certainly  not 
put  an  end  to  all  our  public  transit 
problems,  it  shows  some  govern- 
ment initiative  towards  fulfilling 
long-term  solutions.  Adding  ex- 
tended services  to  growing  areas 
such  as  Peterborough,  increasing 
the  number  of  regular  trains  and 
buses,  and  making  small  improve- 
ments in  metropolitan  Toronto 
will  contribute  to  a  more  conve- 
nient transit  system,  resulting  in  a 
drastic  decrease  in  stressed  com- 
muters and  car  emissions. 


Karambir  Osahan 


Ever  since  the  invention  of  science 
fiction,  humanity  has  wondered  if 
there  is  life  on  worlds  other  than  our 
own.  As  of  today,  the  results  are  in- 
conclusive, despite  many  advanced 
missions  from  NASA  and  the  ESA, 
costing  billions  of  dollars.  While  the 
attempts  at  discovery  are  still  rela- 
tively new,  it's  outrageous  that  mis- 
sions are  done  incorrectly. 

Mars  has  repeatedly  been  the  top- 
ic of  discussion  when  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  alternate  life.  We 
know  that  there  are  no  tiny  green 
men  plotting  to  take  humanity  over, 
but  we  are  still  unsure  of  whether  life 
has  ever  existed  on  Mars. 

One  of  NASA's  biggest  foibles  was 
the  Viking  missions  of  the  1970s.  The 
Viking  landers  were  part  of  a  billion- 
dollar  project  designed  to  research 
Mars  and  the  history  of  its  supposed 
life. 

The  Viking  landers  tested  soil 
samples  for  evidence  of  dormant 
molecules.  By  adding  water  to  the 
soil  sample  and  allowing  exposure  to 
sunlight,  the  lander  allowed  any  pos- 
sible life  in  the  soil  a  chance  at  pho- 


tosynthesis. The  basic  principle  of 
the  experiment  was  that  if  there  was 
activity  detected,  there  was  some 
kind  of  life  on  Mars.  The  results  were 
negative. 

Scientists  have  recently  reviewed 
the  Earth-centric  design  of  this  Mar- 
tian experiment.  Since  the  condi- 
tions of  Mars  differ  dramatically  from 
Earth's,  any  life  may  be  based  on  a 
chemical  other  than  water.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  peroxide,  a  chemical  simi- 
lar to  water,  is  what  Martian  life  could 
be  based  upon.  The  irony  of  the  ex- 
periment is  that  it  would  have  killed 
the  very  life  it  was  trying  to  detect. 

I  am  not  proclaiming  the  existence 
of  life  on  other  celestial  bodies,  but 
we  do  need  to  change  the  way  such 
research  is  performed.  Human  be- 
ings must  realize  that  the  universe  is 
far  too  infinite  to  have  only  one  type 
of  life.  As  the  Greek  philosopher,  Me- 
trodorus  of  Chios,  said  in  the  fourth 
century  BC,  "It  is  unnatural  in  a  large 
field  to  have  only  one  shaft  of  wheat 
and  in  the  infinite  universe,  only  one 
living  world." 

We  may  not  find  evidence  of  life  dur- 
ing our  lifetime,  but  searching  for  the 
wrong  kind  certainly  doesn't  help. 
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A  real  grassroots  effort  for  biof uel 


Jasmin  Bhawra 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  energy  cri- 
sis. The  rate  we  consume  fossil  fuels 
today  is  unmatched  in  all  of  history. 
Within  the  past  few  decades,  people 
have  used  more  fossil  fuels  than  all  of 
humankind  before  us.  The  big  issue 
set  before  us  now  is  what  to  do  when 
we  finally  run  out  of  non-renewable 
energy  sources. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
consumption  of  these  resources 
through  a  variety  of  options,  rang- 
ing from  fueling  automobiles  with 
gas  mixed  with  ethanol  to  driving 
cars  run  on  electricity.  But  the  prob- 
lem with  these  options  is  that  they 
really  haven't  slowed  the  relentless 
consumption  of  the  earth's  limited 
fossil  fuels. 

Numerous  studies  have  pointed  to 
bio-organic  fuels — plant  or  animal 
substances — as  a  promising  alter- 
native to  gasoline,  coal,  and  petro- 
leum. There  are  many  potential  bio- 
fuels,  such  as  corn  and  sugarcane, 
used  to  address  the  growing  crisis. 
The  problem  with  many 
of  these  organisms  is 
that  they're  either  too 
heavily  reliant  on  fer- 
tilizers or  pesticides 
or  require  a  specific  cli- 
mate to  flourish.  This  is 
where  switchgrass 
comes  in. 

Switchgrass  is  a 
warm  season  grass 
native  to  central  North 
America.  It  is  also  called  tall 
panic  grass,  wild  redtop,  and 
tall  prairie  grass,  to  name  a 
few  of  its  aliases.  In  Canada, 
this  plant  is  found  in  southern 
Manitoba  and  southeast- 
ern Saskatch- 
ewan during 
the  summer 
months. 
Switchgrass 
can  grow 
on  marginal 
lands,  need- 
ing little  or  no 
fertilizer  to  thrive. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  self- 
seeding  crop.  What's  so 
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Biof  uels  alone  are  not  the  quick-fix  answer 
to  global  warming.  [But]  some  technologies, 
like  cellulosic  ethanol,  are  very  promising  and 
they  need  l^bk  supported  by  gc^ernment  and  yj 
industry  now,  to  they  can  be  available  on  a  ^ 
larger  scale  in  the  coming  years." 

—DAVID  SUZUKI 


special  about  this  grass?  Well,  switch- 
grass  produces  an  endlessly  useful 
biofuel  called  cellulosic  ethanol. 

One  reason  why  switchgrass  is  an 
excellent  candidate  for  replacing  the 
gasoline  in  our  pumps  is  it's  produc- 
tion of  500  per  cent  more  renewable 
energy  than  it  needs  to  be  grown 
and  processed.  This  is  an  astounding 
figure  for  something  as  ordinary  as 
a  prairie  grass.  Field  trials  were  con- 
ducted in  farms  in  the  Midwestern 
United  states  over  five  years.  From 
these  studies,  scientists  estimated 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  en- 
ergy inputs  and  outputs.  According 
to  their  findings,  the  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  from  switchgrass-derived 
cellulosic  ethanol  on  farms  were  94 
per  cent  lower  than  that  of  gasoline. 

According  to  scientist  David  Suzuki, 
"Biofuels  alone  are  not  the  quick-fix 
answer  to  global  warming.  [Although] 
in  the  longer  term,  biofuels  may  cer- 
tainly play  an  important  role.  Some 
technologies,  like  cellulosic  ethanol, 
are  very  promising  and  they  need 
to  be  supported  by  government  and 
industry  now,  so  they  can  be  avail- 
able on  a  larger  scale  in  the  coming 
years." 

In  addition  to  its  potential  role  as 
a  gasoline  replacement,  switchgrass 
can  also  be  made  into  pellets  to  be 
burned  in  stoves  and  furnaces  to 
produce  heat.  Scientists  say  that  an 
acre  of  switchgrass  made  into  pellets 
will  heat  an  average  Canadian  home 
for  an  entire  year.  It  is  already  being 
used  to  heat  small  industrial  and  farm 
buildings  in  Germany  and  China. 

So  why  make  the  switch  to  switch- 
grass?  We  have  depleted  much  of  the 
earth's  non-renewable  fuel  resources, 
but  also  climate  warming,  pollution, 
and  greenhouse  gas  emissions  can  be 
reduced  by  making  the  change. 

How  effective  this  switch  would  be 
and  how  long  it  could  take  to  imple- 
ment depends  on  numerous  factors. 
We  may  need  to  more  research  to  see 
how  feasible  this  option  is  in  terms  of 
applying  it  on  a  nationwide — let  alone 
worldwide — scale,  but  the  shift  to 
more  environmentally-friendly  alter- 
natives and  the  growing  awareness 
about  ecological  issues  is  definitely  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Benzoic  Acid 
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You've  probably  seen  benzoic  acid  lurking 
in  the  ingredient  list  of  some  of  your  favou- 
rite processed  foods.  So  what  exactly  are 
you  eating? 

Benzoic  acid  is  a  colourless  crystalline 
solid.  It  is  extracted  from  benzoin  resin, 
found  the  bark  of  certain  species  of  tree  of 
the  genus  Styrax.  Historically,  it  was  used 
in  incense  and  perfumes  due  to  its  pleas- 
ant aroma. 

Benzoic  acid  is  the  simplest  aromatic 
carboxylic  acid,  containing  an  aromatic 
ring  and  carboxyl  acid  functional  groups. 
The  isolation  of  benzoic  acid  through  dry 
distillation  was  first  described  by  Nos- 
tradamus in  1556.  Friedrich  Wohler  and 
Justus  von  Liebig  ascertained  the  molecu- 
lar structure  in  1832.  A  big  breakthrough 
came  in  1875,  when  benzoic  acid's  antifun- 
gal properties  were  discovered  and  ap- 
plied to  fruit  preservation. 

Approximately  126,000  tonnes  of  benzo- 


ic acid  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Mostly  employed  in  industrial  processes 
to  synthesize  other  chemicals,  the  food  in- 
dustry also  uses  a  sizable  portion.  Benzoic 
acid  inhibits  the  growth  of  mould,  yeast, 
and  some  bacteria.  It  works  best  in  acidic 
environments,  added  to  fruit  juices,  car- 
bonated drinks,  and  pickled  items. 

Benzoic  acid  occurs  naturally  in  low 
concentrations  in  many  plants,  including 
most  berries.  Preparing  the  chemical  syn- 
thetically— by  partially  oxidizing  toluene 
with  oxygen  and  using  manganese  nap- 
thenates  or  cobalt  as  a  catalyst — is  more 
effective  than  processing  natural  benzoin 
resin.  Food  grade  benzoic  acid,  produced 
synthetically,  considered  a  safe  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  process. 

Interestingly,  benzoic  acid  is  found  in 
the  urine  of  mammals  as  part  of  hippuric 
acid.  It  is  estimated  that  humans  produce 
about  0.44  grams  of  hippuric  acid  every 


day  in  their  urine. 

Recently,  concerns  over  the  use  of  ben- 
zoic acid  in  soft  drinks  have  been  raised, 
especially  those  containing  vitamin  C 
(ascorbic  acid).  These  two  acids  can  react 
in  solution,  leaving  highly  carcinogenic 
benzene  as  a  byproduct.  This  information 
was  revealed  when  a  former  FDA  chemist 
spoke  out  in  2006,  stating  that  the  FDA  had 
known  about  this  problem  for  15  years. 
Since  then,  several  products  with  benzene 
levels  that  surpassed  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization's standards  for  drinking  water 
(less  than  ten  parts  per  billion)  have  been 
taken  off  the  shelves.  Concerns  over  ben- 
zene's ability  to  be  an  aggressive  carcino- 
gen, even  in  small  amounts,  has  pressured 
regulatory  agencies  world-wide  to  work  on 
monitoring  benzene  in  bottled  water  and 
other  drink  products  to  ensure  levels  are 
below  the  recommended  guidelines. 
— DANRIOS 


Benzoic  acid 
(C6H5C00H)isthe 
simplest  aromatic 
carboxylic  acid. 


Over  126,000  tonnes  are 
created  in  the  United 
States  every  year. 

Products  that  con- 
tain benzoic  acid  as  a 
preservative  include  fruit 
juices,  pickled  products, 
sparkling  beverages,  and 
some  soft  drinks. 
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DAN  RIOS  brings  you  a  roundup  of  the  past  week  in  science,  including  ice 
spouting  planets,  deaf  fish,  and  bacteria  living  in  hairspray 


Skimming  the  surface:  nasa  at- 
tempted a  very  close  (and  very 
risky)  flyby  of  Saturn's  moon  Ence- 
ladus  using  the  Cassini  spacecraft 
this  Wednesday.  The  purpose  of  the 
maneuver  allows  the  probe's  instru- 
ments to  sample  the  plumes  of  giant 
geysers  that  erupt  from  the  moon's 
south  pole,  spewing  out  ice  particles, 
carbon  dioxide,  methane,  and  other 
substances.  It  is  believed  that  liquid 
water  may  exist  on  this  moon  and 
scientists  are  excited  to  see  the  data 
the  probe  gathers.  At  its  closest  point, 
Cassini  will  only  be  50  kilometres  from 
the  moon's  surface. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2cmgfk 

Rock  and  roll  robots:  Computer 

scientist  Graham  Grindlay  has  devel- 
oped a  device  that  teaches  humans 
how  to  drum.  Named  HAGUS  (short 
for  Haptic  Guidance  System),  the  ro- 
botic music  instructor  uses  motors 
to  move  a  drumstick  that  guides  the 
student's  hand.  The  device  was  tested 
on  individuals  with  no  prior  drum- 
ming experience,  who  subsequent  to 
the  test  became  more  accurate  devel- 
oped with  slightly  better  timing  than 
those  who  hadn't  used  the  system. 
Drummers  around  the  world  now  fear 
for  their  jobs  as  robotic  drumming 


technology  improves. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2ok4t8 

How  global  climate  change  makes 

fish  deaf:  As  the  scientific  communi- 
ty studies  global  climate  change  more 
closely,  some  very  unexpected  (and 
downright  bizarre)  side  effects  are  ob- 
served. The  Australian  damselfish  is 
a  pertinent  example.  It  is  known  that 
the  temperature  and  acidity  of  the 
ocean  are  increasing,  alongside  rising 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  levels.  It 
is  expected  that  more  damselfish  will 
be  born  with  defective  ear  bones  be- 
cause of  this.  Increased  acidity  of  the 
world's  oceans  causes  less  dissolved 
calcium  to  be  available  for  growing 
fish  to  absorb  and  use  to  form  bones. 
Damselfish  use  their  acute  sense  of 
hearing  to  navigate  a  their  way  back 
home,  so  those  born  with  defective 
ears  are  thought  to  be  more  likely  to 
get  lost  at  sea  and  die.  Hearing  aid 
manufacturers  take  note:  a  new  mar- 
ket may  open  up. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2lbfeo 

The  price  of  Eastern  progress:  ithas 

been  calculated  that  within  two  years, 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  China 
will  surpass  the  combined  reductions 
achieved  by  the  countries  signed  to 
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the  Kyoto  protocol.  Researchers  from 
the  University  of  California  predict 
that  China's  emissions  by  2010  will  be 
600  million  tonnes  greater  than  mea- 
sured in  the  year  2000.  By  contrast, 
the  U.S.  Energy  Information  Agency 
calculates  only  a  115  million  tonne  re- 
duction of  emissions  achieved  by  the 
Kyoto  protocol  countries  in  the  same 
time  period.  Chinese  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  are  estimated  to  increase 
11  per  cent  per  year — more  than  dou- 
bling previous  estimates  that  topped 
out  at  five  per  cent. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2m696a 

One  step  forward,  six  thousand 

steps  back:  BHI  2211,  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Oklahoma  House  of 
Representatives  Education  Commit- 
tee, may  open  up  a  whole  new  can 
of  worms  if  passed.  Essentially,  the 
bill  allows  students  in  public  school 
not  to  be  penalized  for  expressing  a 
religious  point  of  view  regarding  any 
topic  taught.  Reading  between  the 
lines,  if  a  teacher  asks  how  old  the 
Earth  is  on  a  test,  and  a  student  writes 
down  six  thousand  years,  they  won't 
lose  marks  for  their  scientifically  in- 
correct answer.  Other  states,  such  as 
Texas,  have  introduced  similar  bills 
with  mixed  results.  Maybe  it  is  time  to 
introduce  a  separation  of  church  and 
education. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2phz7z 

If  you  are  what  you  eat,  we're 

screwed:  Although  slightly  alarm- 
ist, this  article  from  cracked.com  is  a 
thoroughly  entertaining  run-down  of 
some  of  the  disturbing  things  we  un- 
knowingly eat.  Hidden  behind  disarm- 
ing names,  such  as  "natural  red  no.  4." 
are  some  interesting  (and  somewhat 
gross)  products.  I  don't  recommend 
reading  this  if  you've  just  eaten. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/ysyexb 

Evidence  of  an  overmedicated 

society:  Those  resourceful  people 
at  the  Associated  Press  decided  to 
investigate  the  water  supplies  of 


TINY  MOON,  BIG  INTEREST:  besides  being  approximately  the  size  of  England,  Enceladus 
boasts  intriguing  ice  geysers  that  are  keeping  scientists  guessing. 


Americans — and  came  up  with  some 
intriguing  results.  At  least  41  million 
Americans  have  some  type  of  pharma- 
ceutical drug  in  measurable  quantities 
in  their  water.  In  five  months  of  study, 
drugs  were  found  in  24  metropolitan 
areas.  The  drugs  cover  a  wide  range, 
from  anti-convulsants  to  antibiotics, 
from  mood  stabilizers  to  sex  hor- 
mones. While  the  concentrations  of 
these  drugs  are  very  low — measured 
as  parts  per  billion  or  trillion — many 
question  the  effects  of  long-term  ex- 
posure to  these  compounds.  Already, 
the  AP  probe  has  set  a  series  of  senate 
hearings  in  motion.  It  seems  you  can't 
drink  the  water  anywhere,  these  days. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2j4pbq 

More  Hobbit  skeletons  found 
(scientists  still  searching  for 

Gandalf'S  body):  There  was  buzz 
surrounding  the  discovery  of  several 
tiny  skeletons  (about  three  feet  tall) 
on  the  Indonesian  island  of  Flores  in 
2004.  Some  scientists  argued  that  the 
skeletons  represented  a  new  species 
of  human  they  called  Homo  floresien- 
sis.  A  recent  finding  of  similar  skel- 
etons on  the  Pacific  Islands  of  Palau 
calls  this  hypothesis  into  question. 
The  remains,  ranging  from  900  to 
2,800  years  of  age,  seem  to  be  mod- 
ern humans  that  grew  smaller  over 
many  generations  due  to  living  on  an 
island.  This  phenomenon,  known  as 


insular  dwarfism,  has  been  seen  with 
other  species,  such  as  now-extinct 
mammoths  and  elephants  living  on 
various  islands  around  the  world. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/33h7xp 

Life  is  everywhere:  The  iist  of  crazy 

places  bacteria  are  known  to  inhabit 
now  includes  the  outside  of  space 
shuttles,  super-hot  thermal  vents  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  samples 
of  ice  from  Antarctica.  The  newly  dis- 
covered bacterium  Microbacterium 
hatanonis  was  found  contaminating 
hairspray.  Scientists  analyzed  the 
bacteria's  genome  determined  that  it 
is  an  entirely  new  species.  A  related 
species,  named  Microbacterium  oxy- 
dans,  was  also  found  in  hairspray,  but 
was  originally  discovered  inhabiting 
hospital  environments. 
Link:  tinyurl.com/2ctamc 

Talk  about  extreme  marketing:  Ap- 
parently unsatisfied  with  the  over  six 
billion  people  on  Earth,  Doritos  has 
decided  to  beam  a  30-second  ad  into 
outer  space.  The  publicity  stunt  is  tar- 
geted at  the  Ursa  Major  constellation, 
where  it  is  believed  the  necessary 
conditions  for  life  exist  in  certain  so- 
lar systems  there.  If  any  aliens  see  the 
ad,  I  hope  they  aren't  led  to  believe 
that  a  tortilla  chip  company  governs 
the  Earth. 

Link:  tinyurl.com/2mu5tv 


//ENCELADUS:  PROFILE  OF  A  MOON 


ORIGIN  OF  NAME: 

Enceladus,  one  of  the  Titans  (enormous 
children  of  Gaia)  in  Greek  mythology 

AXIAL  TILT:  Zero 

MASS:  1.08022x  102"  kg 
(1.8  xlO  ^  Earth  masses) 

MEAN  RADIUS:  252.1  km 
(0.0395  Earth  radius) 

SURFACE  TEMPERATURE: 
Ranges  from -240  °C  to -128  °C 

ATMOSPHERIC  COMPOSITION 
(approximate  values): 
91%  Water  vapour 
4%  Nitrogen 
3.2%  C02 
1.7%  Methane 


STATUS:  Sixth  largest  moon  of  Saturn 
ROTATION  PERIOD:  Synchronus 
DISCOVERY: 

William  Herschel  on  August  28, 1789 


FEATURES  OF  NOTE:  Enceladus  is  small,  approximately  one  seventh  the  size  of 
Earth's  moon.  Voyager  2  first  observed  the  surface  of  this  moon  in  1981  and  noted 
a  greatly  varied  surface  featuring  cratered  regions  and  younger  regions  with 
smooth  terrain.  Interestingly,  the  moon  is  cryovolcanic,  meaning  water  and  other 
volatile  materials  erupt  from  its  surface.  It  is  thought  that  heated,  pressurized 
chambers  below  the  surface  of  the  moon  are  responsible  for  creating  the  geysers. 
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Press  play 

The  seventh  annual  U  of  T  Film  Fest 
kicked  off  yesterday  showcasing  strong  student  work 


By:  Jordan  Bimm,  Andrea  Cantu,  Will  Sloan, 
Ava  Wellman 


Last  night  saw  the  launch  of  this  year's  U  of 
T  Film  Festival  at  Innis  Town  Hall.  Inaugu- 
rated back  in  2002  by  Hart  House  Theatre 
to  celebrate  and  promote  student  talent  in 
filmmaking,  the  fest  is  also  part  of  this  year's 
first  annual  U  of  T  Festival  of  the  Arts.  In 
the  past,  U  of  T  has  seen  films  screened  by 
both  students  and  luminaries  such  as  Atom 
Egoyan,  David  Cronenberg,  and  Don  McKel- 
lar.  This  year,  it  widens  its  focus  to  include 
more  student  films  across  a  variety  of  me- 
dia including  animation,  music  videos,  and 
avant-garde.  The  festival  culminates  with  the 
Hart  House  Film  Board  Gala  Saturday  night. 
Here's  a  sneak  peek  at  some  of  the  festival's 
offerings.— JORDAN  BIMM 

4:2B 

4:29  is  an  interesting  non-narrative  piece. 
The  images  are  almost  exclusively  black  and 
white,  as  ghost-like  figures  are  depicted  and 
coupled  with  eerie  sounds. — AVA  WELLMAN 
Rating:  WW 

And  What  Could've  Been 

It  appears  that  lack  of  money  to  pay  rent  is  a 
common  topic  for  this  year's  U  of  T  Film  Fes- 
tival given  that  The  Stand  includes  this  as  its 
initial  trigger,  and  is  also  present  in  And  What 


Could've  Been  by  Todd  Harris.  However,  this 
short  film  is  also  a  love  story.  It  concerns 
Lydia,  a  girl  who  is  unable  to  deal  with  her 
boyfriend's  lack  of  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment and  kicks  him  out  of  their  apart- 
ment. Moments  later,  she  regrets  it  and  calls 
Sherry,  her  best  friend,  who  tries  to  cheer  her 
up.  The  story's  plot  twist  creates  an  aura  of 
simplicity,  hope,  and  love.  It  keeps  it  charm- 
ing and  simple. — ANDREA  CANTU 

Rating:  WW 
Blister 

This  fictional  film  consists  of  an  awkward 
interview  with  "the  world's  only  happy  wom- 
an." The  dialogue  is  trite  and  verbose.  Still, 
1  must  give  merit  for  technical  competency 
when  the  actress  goes  from  live  action  to 
simple  animation. — AW 

Rating:  WvVV 
Crush  Me 

As  Isaac  Newton  elaborated  on  the  concept 
of  gravity  after  being  hit  by  an  apple  while 
sitting  below  a  tree,  so  too  is  Robert,  a  stu- 
dent who  just  can't  focus  on  his  thesis,  struck 
by  this  life-changing  fruit  that  brings  out  his 
inner  pop  music  desires.  Adding  a  magical 
overtone  to  Crush  Me,  director  Steven  Pukin 
mocks  psychological  explanations  and  pop 
music  haters.  Like  Will  Ferrell's  character 


in  Stranger  than  Fiction,  Harold  Crick,  Rob- 
ert hears  a  repetitive  and  annoying  melody 
inside  his  head  that  drives  him  mad.  Rather 
than  have  Emma  Thompson's  omnipresent 
voice  determine  his  fate,  he  hears  the  music 
genre  he  dislikes  the  most:  pop  music.  Ironi- 
cally, while  Robert's  consciousness  detests 
mainstream  music,  his  unconscious  seems 
to  compose  the  next  hit  single:  "Crush  Me." 
The  film's  mystifying  overtone  leaves  this  an 
open  mystery. — AC 

Rating:  VW 

Dreams  of  the  Cheddar  Fiend 

If  you  like  claymation,  you  will  probably  enjoy 
this  movie.  It  is  technically  good,  and  at  times 
visually  interesting.  Running  long  at  five  min- 
utes, new  changes  in  the  images  largely  keep 
the  movie  going. — AW 

Rating:  VWv\ 

Fear/Less :  Opening  Minds  About 
Schizophrenia 

Fear/Less,  a  25-minute  documentary  short 
deals  with  society's  reaction  to  schizophre- 
nia, families  coping  with  an  afflicted  relative, 
and  the  experience  of  patients  themselves. 
Through  several  interviews,  the  film  at- 
tempts to  create  awareness  and  eliminates 
the  misleading  myths  that  lead  many  to  fear 


patients  who  suffer  from  this  mental  illness. 
Director  Dagny  Thompson  provides  scien- 
tific answers  from  the  Schizophrenia  Society 
of  Ontario,  and  clear,  objective  definitions 
of  schizophrenia  and  psychotic  breaks  that 
make  this  audiovisual  message  not  only  per- 
suasive, but  also  informative.  The  film  pres- 
ents facts  in  a  clear  and  concise  way  without 
overplaying  the  visual  and  audio  film  tech- 
niques— such  as  slow  motion,  extreme  close 
up  shots,  or  moving  music — that  appeal  to 
emotion.  Jesse  Bigelow,  a  patient,  and  his 
mom  discuss  their  experiences  facing  the 
illness.  SSO  executive  director  Mary  Alberti 
blames  the  media  as  the  agent  responsible 
for  people's  fear  towards  schizophrenic  pa- 
tients: "We  hear  the  bad  news,  not  the  good 
stories,"  she  says.  "Fear  it  less  and  under- 
stand it  more"  is  the  strong  argument  this 
film  proposes. — AC 

Rating:  WW 

He  Knows  About  You 

This  film  was  part  of  the  54-hour  movie  con- 
test. It  consists  largely  of  an  actor  dressed 
in  a  mask  that  is  an  absurd  caricature  of 
George  Bush,  spoofing  one  of  Dubya's  State 
of  the  Union  Addresses.  It  succeeds  in  being 
bizarre,  creepy,  and  silly. — AW 

Rating:  VW 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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David  Hemblen  and  Gabrielle  Rose  in  Atom  Egoyan's  Family  Viewing vi\\\ci\  will  be  screening  alongside  student-crafted  flicks  at  the  U  of  T  Film  Festival. 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  PAGE 

Her  Music  Led 

This  is  a  film  about  a  sad,  beautiful  woman 
who  plays  her  flute  alone  in  the  forest,  lur- 
ing men  into  her  lair.  Featuring  many  crisp, 
picturesque  shots  of  snowy  woodlands,  its 
creators  take  full  advantage  of  the  scenery. 
The  movie  is  quite  slow  and  sentimental,  the 
mood  is  enhanced  by  soft  music.  The  female 
lead's  costume  is  elaborate,  and  the  perfor- 
mances are  good. — AW 

Rating:  VVVVv 
A  Hero's  Advice 

This  silly  comedy  was  made  in  48  hours.  A 
nerdy  teenage  wannabe  superhero  with  an 
underdeveloped  ability  of  creating  fog  is  tak- 
en under  the  wing  of  "Military  Man,"  his  idol. 
Military  Man's  training  of  his  protege,  shown 
in  a  fast-paced  montage  sequence,  is  the  film's 
strongest  point.  While  it  features  an  interest- 
ing use  of  music,  the  dialogue  is  sometimes 
garbled.— AW 

Rating:  VVVv 
The  Housecall 


The  Film  Board  Farm  Project  shot  The  House- 
call,  a  highly  condensed  psychological  thrill- 
er, at  Hart  House  Farm.  The  Movie  breaks 
apart  the  continuum  to  bring  a  film  full  of 
suspense  and  an  unpredictable  ending.  The 
film  develops  around  two  main  characters: 
a  doctor  and  a  paranoid,  potentially  violent 
patient.  Dr.  Sullivan  arrives  at  the  patient's 
house,  and  circumstances  lead  to  an  unex- 
pected fate  for  the  doctor.  Creative  in  its 
blend  of  point  of  view  and  flashbacks,  this 
movie  should  astound  viewers. — AC 

Rating:  VVVV 
Milli  Matters 

A  strange,  anarchistic  documentary  in  sup- 
port of  unpasteurized  milk.  Although  pedan- 
tic, it  was  still  somewhat  entertaining. — AW 

Rating:  VVV 
Misremembered 

Described  by  the  filmmakers  as  a  "docu- 
fantasy,"  this  38-second  movie  goes  by  in  a 
blink— AW 

Rating:  VVV 
The  Movie  Race 


Written  and  directed  by  David  Eng,  The  Movie 
Race  is  a  short  film  that  pays  homage  to  sev- 
eral archetypal  moments  in  modern  cinema 
history.  Shot  in  one  scene,  outdoors  and  in  the 
light  of  day,  a  woman  sitting  on  a  bench  tries 
to  write  a  screenplay.  While  the  anxious  lady 
attempts  to  drum  up  with  some  ideas,  a  "mov- 
ie-tagline"  jukebox  man  sits  besides  her.  This 
man  pays  tribute  to  famous  quotes  from  no- 
table flicks,  including  Indiana  Jones  ("Snakes! 
Why  does  it  have  to  be  snakes?"),  Silence  of 
the  Lambs  ("What  did  you  see,  Clarice?"),  and 
Darth  Vader's  unforgettable  heavy  breathing. 
The  enjoyable  script  is  a  humorous  tribute  to 
classic  movie  moments. — AC 

Rating:  VVVV 
Nappy  Heads 

An  upbeat  celebration  of  African-American 
hair,  the  film  is  nicely  shot  in  crisp  black  and 
white,  and  looks  quite  polished.  At  three  min- 
utes long,  it  gets  a  bit  repetitive,  but  an  in- 
spired music  selection  keeps  it  going. — AW 

Rating:  VVVV 
Never  Different 

A  contemplative,  slow-paced  film  shot  pri- 


marily in  orange  tones,  containing  some 
charming  cinematography  (particularly  the 
one  that  completes  the  film).  It's  no  wonder 
that  when  the  credits  roll,  God  is  listed  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  photography. — AW 

Rating:  VVVv 

Not  Altogether  Fool 

This  movie  shows  a  guy  alone,  laughing  hys- 
terically for  one  minute.  Period. — AW 

Rating:  VVV 


The  Prescription 


The  Prescription  is  an  innocent  and  hilarious 
short  story  that  makes  clear  the  many  ways 
to  name  someone's  posterior.  Andy  goes  to 
visit  a  doctor  and  receives  a  prescription  for 
a  suppository.  Apparently,  neither  Andy  nor 
his  companion  have  a  clue  what  this  item  is, 
nor  the  sufficient  knowledge  of  where  the 
suppository  should  be  placed.  Despite  the 
doctor's  multiple  attempts  at  explanation, 
she  discovers  there  is  only  one  colloquial  way 
of  making  him  understand. — AZC 

Rating:  VVVVV 
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Psychiatric  Survivor  Pride 
Weeliend 

This  documentary  does  a  good  job 
in  its  attempt  to  overcome  preju- 
dice. However,  it  would  be  stronger 
if  it  were  fact-driven. — AW 

Rating:  VVV 

The  Stand 

Remarkably  unusual  for  our  times, 
Steve  Figueiredo  presents  The 
Stand,  a  silent  comedy  movie  allud- 
ing to  the  humor  of  Charlie  Chap- 
lin and  Harold  Lloyd.  Two  notice- 
ably clueless  and  bankrupt  young 
adults  need  money  to  pay  their 
apartment's  monthly  rent  when 
they  come  up  with  a  brilliant  idea: 
selling  one-dollar  lemonade  at  a 
sidewalk  stand.  To  their  misfortune, 
their  potential  buyers  are  captivat- 
ed by  a  couple  of  very  successful 
younger  competitors.  After  acquir- 
ing business  expertise  through  the 
teachings  of  Sun  Tzu's  The  Art  of 
War,  they  realize  discounted  lemon- 
ade won't  do  the  trick.  Instead  they 
sabotage  their  rivals'  business,  but 
end  up  paying  for  their  trickery. 
Filmed  using  a  handy-cam,  the  sim- 
ple and  entertaining  script  washes 
away  the  fact  that  it  lacks  produc- 
tion values. — AC 

Rating:  VVV 

A  Stone's  Throw  Away 

When  a  man  is  invited  by  a  little 
girl  to  play  hopscotch,  he  is  trans- 
ported to  different  areas  of  Toronto 
with  each  jump.  His  travels  include 


the  exteriors  of  the  Sky  Dome,  the 
CN  Tower,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Market  before  returning  back  to  the 
girl.  Optimistic  and  simple,  the  film 
maintains  good  pacing,  the  actions 
accompanied  by  music  that  com- 
bines the  sounds  of  a  fiddle  with 
stronger  beats  mixed  in. — AW 

Rating:  WW 
Terminus 


This  is  a  beautiful  non-narrative 
work.  The  film's  intriguing  images, 
such  as  desert  landscapes  juxta- 


posed with  snowy  winter  scenery 
are  accompanied  by  an  interesting, 
fragmented  soundtrack.  Though 
the  film  is  primarily  live-action,  it 
contains  some  animated  sequenc- 
es. It  is  abstract,  meditative,  and 
quite  long. — AW 

Rating:  WW 
Tide  Force 

The  best  part  of  Tide  Force  is  the 
ukulele  that  accompanies  the  clos- 
ing credits.  The  rest  of  the  movie 
is  loosely  organized  and  best  ap- 
preciated as  moments  between 
characters,  rather  than  for  story  or 
visuals.  The  footage  Is  largely  dark 
and  grainy,  and  would  have  likely 
benefited  from  a  more  structured 
narrative. — AW 

Rating:  VVV 
Walter 

"Get  ready  for  the  ultimate  gam- 
ing experience!"  This  initial  tag- 
line  catches  the  audience's  eye  as 
Walter's  adventures  are  about  to 
begin.  Walter,  a  short  film  directed 
by  Stavros  Vassos,  presents  an 
amusing  but,  then  again,  cliched 
idea  that  will  definitely  attract  the 
attentive  gamer.  Paying  homage  to 
Nintendo's  gaming  legacy  through 
the  use  of  a  real-life  man,  Walter 
represents  a  pseudo  replica  of  Su- 
per Mario  World.  Walter  must  over- 
come certain  physical  obstacles, 
in  order  to  fulfill  his  mission  and 
obtain  "the  key."  The  great  sound 
design,  which  includes  quirky  and 
comical  game  effects,  only  adds  to 
the  enjoyment. — AC 

Rating:  VVV 


1.  American  Immigrants 

(By  Taha  Tabish,  Shanele  Soaras, 
Nasir  Husain) 

This  entry  in  the  festival's  UofTube 
lineup  explores  the  implications  of 
YouTube  technology,  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first  features 
a  student  of  Indian  descent  rant- 
ing to  the  camera  about  American 
immigrants  taking  jobs  away  from 
hard-working  Canadians.  The  sec- 
ond is  another  student's  angry  re- 
buttal. The  third  I  will  leave  for  you 
to  discover.  A  highly  effective  film, 
its  power  stems  from  the  fact  that 
any  of  the  three  segments  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  real 
thing.  Disturbing  stuff. 

2.  Purity 

(By  Tony  Del  Rio) 
A  21-year-old  virgin  is  about  to 
have  sex  with  his  girlfriend  in  this 
surprisingly  sensitive  film.  Del 
Rio  includes  several  highly  stylis- 
tic touches  (primarily  on-screen 
text),  but  the  result  never  feels  os- 
tentatious. 

3.  ne  Pit  and  the 
Pendulum 

(By  Marc  Lougee) 
I'm  a  sucker  for  claymation,  so  this 
atmospheric  version  of  the  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  tale,  employing  that 
charmingly  primitive  animation 
style,  had  me  at  hello.  The  exagger- 
atedly gothic  visual  style  is  appro- 
priate for  the  material,  and  at  times 
it  looks  like  one  of  Roger  Corman's 
old  Poe  adaptations  through  a  fun- 
house  mirror.  No  less,  it's  been  ex- 
ecutive produced  by  stop-motion 
legend  Ray  Harryhausen. 
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4.  The  Engagement  Pariy 

(By  Mark  Raso) 

Mark  Raso  pulled  a  Scorsese  and 
filmed  this  in  a  single,  carefully 
choreographed,  15-minute  take. 
His  roving  camera  follows  about 
a  dozen  people  through  an  en- 
gagement party  as  seemingly  in- 
nocuous small  talk  masks  darker 
secrets.  Strong  acting  matches 
Raso's  directorial  virtuosity. 

5.  Kinopolitik:  Vanguard 
to  the  Cold  War 

(By  Daniel  Neuhaus) 
One  of  the  festival's  most  ambi- 
tious films,  this  abstract,  multi- 
part work  reveals  the  relationship 
between  propaganda  and  the  Cold 
War.  Combining  archive  footage 
with  newly  shot  material,  it  is  visu- 
ally, aurally,  and  intellectually  ar- 
resting. Immediately  following  on 
the  schedule  is  E.L.  Santonato  and 
Malcolm  Sweeny's  Too  Dangerous. 
Oddly  enough,  1  think  they'll  make 
for  a  fascinating  double-bill. 
—WILL  SLOAN 
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NHL  rookie  roundup 


BY  ERIKA  GILBERT 


When  the  NHL  returned  after  the  lockout  that  wiped  out  the  2004-5  season,  one  of  the  most  rivet- 
ing storylines  was  the  promise  of  a  fierce  battle  for  rookie  of  the  year  honours  between  two 
very  highly  touted  prospects  in  Sidney  Crosby  and  Alexander  Ovechkin,  both  of  whom  lived  up  to 
expectations.  Last  year,  Russian  phenom  Evgeni  Malkin  was  predicted  to  win  the  Calder  Memorial 
Trophy  before  the  season  began,  and  eventually  did  take  home  the  award.  This  season,  however, 
there  was  no  consensus  favourite  heading  into  the  campaign  and  there  still  isn't.  With  only  a  dozen 
or  so  games  left  in  the  regular  season,  this  year's  race  for  the  Calder  Trophy  is  more  wide  open  than 
it's  been  in  years.  Here's  a  look  at  who's  been  turning  heads  this  year. 


Patrick  Kane 

RW,  Chicago  Blackhawks 

When  the  Blackhawks  chose  Pat- 
rick Kane  with  the  first  overall  pick 
in  the  2007  NHL  Entry  Draft,  they 
knew  they  were  getting  a  highly 
skilled  forward  with  tremendous 
offensive  potential.  But  few  expect- 
ed him  to  land  a  spot  in  the  NHL 
so  soon  and  make  the  transition 
so  smoothly.  Kane  stands  at  only 
5'10"  weighing  a  meager  163  lbs. 
Because  of  his  diminutive  stature, 
many  observers  doubted  his  abil- 
ity to  play  at  a  high  level  before 
packing  on  a  few  pounds  of  mus- 
cle. Despite  his  size,  Kane  has  been 
lighting  the  lamp  regularly  for  the 
Blackhawks.  He's  been  a  key  cog  in 
their  offence  all  year  long  and  he 
and  fellow  rookie  Jonathan  Toews 
have  become  the  face  of  a  resur- 
gent Blackhawks  franchise  recov- 
ering from  years  of  poor  manage- 
ment under  the  ownership  of  the 
recently  deceased  Bill  Wirtz.  The 
right  winger  from  Buffalo  leads  all 
rookies  in  scoring  with  59  points 
and  has  held  the  lead  most  of  the 
year. 

Kane's  skill  at  handling  the  puck 
and  setting  up  plays  on  the  half 
boards  has  helped  inject  life  into 
Chicago's  moribund  power  play, 
which  was  the  worst  in  the  league 
last  year  His  wizardry  with  the 
puck  has  also  come  in  handy  in 
shootouts,  where  he's 
5-for-7,  leading  all  ^ 
first  year  players  in  { 
shootout 
goals 
and 


shooting  percentage. 

Kane  had  an  incredible  start 
to  the  season,  and  if  NHL  awards 
were  handed  out  in  December 
he'd  be  a  lock  for  the  Calder.  But 
his  production  has  slowed  in  re- 
cent months  —  perhaps  he  hasn't 
become  strong  enough  to  endure 
the  wear  and  tear  that  an  82-game 
NHL  season  brings  —  and  he  could 
relinquish  the  rookie  scoring  title 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Kane's 
-7  plus-minus  rating  is  among  the 
worst  on  his  team  and  if  his  of- 
fensive output  is  not  at  the  top  of 
the  heap,  he's  not  a  well-rounded 
enough  player  to  win  the  Calder 
Trophy. 

Jonathan  Toews 
C,  Chicago  Blackhawks 

Jonathan  Toews  led  Team  Canada 
in  scoring  at  the  2007  world  junior 
championships,  almost  single- 
handedly  carrying  the  team  to 
the  gold  medal  game  with  an  im- 
pressive performance  in  Canada's 
semifinal  shootout  win  over  the 
United  States.  He  was  once  again 
selected  to  represent  Canada  at 
the  IIHF  men's  world  champion- 
ships and  did  not  look  out  of  place 
with  seven  points  in  nine  games. 
He  scored  his  first  NHL  goal  on  his 
first  shot  in  his  first  game  and  reg- 
istered a  point  in  each  of  his  next 
nine  contests,  the  second-longest 
scoring  streak  to  start  an  NHL 
career  in  league  history.  In  short, 
Toews  has  proven  that  selecting 
him  second  overall  in  2006  was  a 
very  wise  decision. 

The  19-year-old  Chicago  centre 
is  fourth  in  rookie  scoring  and 
second  in  goals,  despite  having 
played  only  51  games  due  to  in- 
jury. While  he's  been  scoring  at  a 
higher  pace  than  Kane,  he's  eas- 
ly  the  most  well-rounded  forward 
in  this  year's  crop  of  rookies.  He 
plays  in  all  situations  and  his  18:38 
average  ice  time  per  game  —  third- 
most  among  Chicago  forwards  and 
second  among  rookie  forwards 
—  includes  time  on  the  power  play 
and  the  penalty  kill.  His  +9  plus- 
minus  ranking  is  sixth  on  his  team. 
Known  as  being  mature  beyond  his 
19  years,  Toews  has  also  begun  to 
showcase  his  leadership  skills 
and  many  observers  have  him 
pegged  as  Chicago's  next 
captain. 
)      While  Kane 
•i      may  be  a  flashier 
player,  Toews  has 
I    shown  his  poten- 
tial as  a  franchise 
centre  and  proven 
to  be  a  vital  com- 


ponent of  a  young  team  on  the 
rise.  When  he  went  down  with  a 
sprained  knee  in  early  January,  the 
Blackhawks,  who  had  assembled 
a  19-16-3  record  to  that  point,  fell 
into  a  5-9-2  rut  but  have  gone  9-4- 
3  since  his  return.  If  he'd  played  a 
full  season,  Toews  would  almost 
undoubtedly  be  the  leading  Calder 
candidate  this  year,  but  thanks  to 
injury  he'll  be  able  to  play  64  games 
at  most.  Will  that  be  enough? 

Nicklas  Backstrom 
C,  Washington  Capitals 

Washington's  2006  first-round  pick 
(fourth  overall)  is  having  a  terrific 
season  centering  the  Capitals'  top 
line  with  Alexander  Ovechkin,  the 
NHL's  leader  in  both  goals  and 
points,  on  his  left  wing.  A  skilled 
passer  and  playmaker,  Backstrom 
leads  all  rookies  in  assists  and  his 
58  points  trail  only  Kane  among 
rookie  scorers.  Having  Ovechkin, 
arguably  the  best  left  winger  and 
most  potent  scoring  threat  in  the 
game,  on  the  receiving  end  of  so 
many  of  Backstrom's  passes  has 
undoubtedly  helped  him  rack  up 
47  helpers,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suggest  that  Ovechkin's 
skill  alone  is  helping  Backstrom 
pad  his  stats.  Ovechkin's  produc- 
tion has  surpassed  last  year's  to- 
tally with  16  games  still  left  to  play, 
thanks  in  part  to  the  presence  of 
a  highly  skilled  pivot.  Backstrom's 
hockey  sense,  combined  with 
Ovechkin's  scoring  touch,  have 
allowed  Washington's  offence  to 
terrorize  the  Eastern  Conference 
all  season.  The  young  Swede's  ad- 
dition to  the  powerplay  has  also 
helped  improve  the  Caps'  record 
with  the  man  advantage,  ranked 
sixth  this  year  after  being  seventh- 
worst  in  the  league  last  season.  If 
Kane  continues  to  cool  off  after 
such  a  hot  start,  Backstrom  could 
win  the  rookie  scoring  race  and 
capture  the  Calder  in  the  process. 

Peter  Mueller 
C/RW,  Phoenix  Coyotes 

Another  first-round  draft  pick  from 
2006  (eighth  overall),  Peter  Muel- 
ler already  has  a  rookie  of  the  year 
award  under  his  belt  as  a  member 
of  the  WHL's  Everett  Silvertips  in 
2006.  With  a  knack  for  finding  the 
back  of  a  net  and  a  powerful  6'2", 
205-lb  frame,  Mueller  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  potent  offensive 
force  for  the  Coyotes  and  has  al- 
ready started  to  show  it  —  Muel- 
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//VAULTING  FOR  GOLD 


Varsity  Blues  pole  vaulter  Jason  Wurster  completed  his  breakout  season 
last  weekend,  winning  a  gold  medal  at  the  2008  CIS  Track  and  Field 
Championships  at  the  McGill  Fieldhouse  in  Montreal,  Quebec. 

The  second-year  Arts  and  Science  student  claimed  his  first  CIS  gold 
with  a  vault  of  5.35  m,  five  centimetres  shy  of  the  Fieldhouse  record 
of  5.40  m — a  mark  Wurster  set  at  the  McGill  Open  on  January  25.  He 
bettered  the  2007  CIS  champion,  Sherbrooke's  David  Foley  (5.30  m),  and 
Saskatchewan  Huskies  vaulter  Taylor  Petrucha  (5.05  m). 

Wurster  finished  the  2007-08  CIS  track  and  field  season  ranked  as  the 
number  one  pole  vaulter.  His  best  vault  of  the  year  came  on  February  8  at 
the  Randall  Tyson  Track  Center  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Blues'  Doug  Creighton,  a  2007  bronze  medalist  in  the  pole  vault, 
finished  fourth  with  a  jump  of  4.80  m. 

Source:  varsityblues.ca 
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ler  leads  all  first-year  players  with 
21  goals.  Although  he  initially  en- 
tered the  league  as  a  centre,  Muel- 
ler struggled  at  that  position  and 
head  coach  Wayne  Gretzky  moved 
him  to  right  wing.  Since  then,  he's 
become  an  important  part  of  a  sur- 
prising young  Coyotes  team's  of- 
fence, seeing  action  on  the  top  line 
with  Shane  Doan  and  Steven  Rein- 
precht,  and  trailing  only  Doan  and 
Radim  Vrbata  in  goal  scoring.  His 
47  points  are  good  for  third  in  the 
rookie  scoring  race  and  like  Kane 
and  Backstrom,  Mueller  has  been 
a  key  component  of  a  resurgent 
Coyotes  powerplay. 

While  Mueller's  21  goals  are 
impressive  for  a  rookie,  he  leads 
by  a  slim  margin  and  could  soon 
be  overtaken  by  Toews,  who  has 
played  fewer  games  but  scored  at 
a  higher  pace.  Unless  he  goes  on 
a  tear  in  the  Coyotes'  final  push 
for  a  playoff  spot,  Mueller  is  prob- 
ably a  long  shot  to  win  the  Calder 
but  stands  a  good  chance  at  being 
nominated. 

Tobias  Enstrom 
D,  Atlanta  Thrashers 

Tobias  Enstrom  is  another  product 
of  an  incredible  2003  draft  class 
that  produced  such  standout  play- 
ers as  Dion  Phaneuf,  Ryan  Getzlaf, 
Corey  Perry,  Eric  Staal,  Thomas 
Vanek  and  Zach  Parise.  But  unlike 
these  young  stars,  Enstrom  was 
not  a  highly  touted  first  round  pick 
but  an  undersized  defenceman 
chosen  by  the  Atlanta  Thrashers 


in  the  eighth  round  (238th  overall). 
Yet  Enstrom  could  prove  to  be  the 
Thrashers'  best  acquisition  that 
year  (especially  after  trading  away 
Braydon  Coburn),  if  his  rookie  cam- 
paign is  any  indication.  Although 
he  will  likely  never  be  a  hard-hit- 
ting, shut-down  defenceman  with 
his  5'10",  175-lb  frame,  he's  shown  a 
lot  of  offensive  upside.  Enstrom  has 
emerged  as  a  capable  power-play 
quarterback,  and  leads  first-year 
defenceman  with  37  points  (he's 
seventh  among  all  rookie  skaters), 
good  for  17th  among  all  blueliners. 
By  comparison,  Kane's  59  points 
put  him  only  36th  among  all  for- 
wards. The  23-year-old  blueliner 
also  logs  a  ton  of  minutes  for  At- 
lanta —  his  24:37  leads  rookie  skat- 
ers. He's  18th  in  the  league  in  time 
on  ice,  which  is  surprising  for  such 
a  young  player.  Enstrom's  -1  rating 
may  not  look  great,  but  he  plays  on 
one  of  the  worst  teams  in  the  league 
and  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  the  ice 
against  the  opposing  team's  top  for- 
wards. While  Enstrom's  19  hits  are 
nothing  to  write  home  about,  his 
92  blocked  shots  are  third  among 
rookie  defencemen. 

Historically,  blueliners  have  not 
fared  well  in  Calder  Trophy  voting. 
Only  one  of  the  last  nine  and  two  of 
the  last  17  winners  have  been  de- 
fencemen, likely  because  they  take 
longer  to  develop  into  valuable 
NHL  players.  That  being  said,  En- 
strom has  proven  himself  worthy 
of  Calder  consideration,  although 
the  fact  that  he's  a  relatively  un- 
known player  in  a  weak  hockey 
market  may  hurt  his  chances.  En- 
strem  is  definitely  the  dark  horse 
of  the  lot. 


Zero  wins,  one  promotion? 


While  our  football  team  hasn't  won  in  years,  the  coach  could  win  tenure 


Mark  Veloso 

SPORTS  EDITOR 


Football  coach  Steve  Howlett  is 
poised  to  add  a  few  more  zeros  to 
his  bottom  line,  and  that's  not  in 
reference  to  his  overall  record  as 
head  coach  of  the  Varsity  Blues. 
After  five  mostly  unsuccessful  sea- 
sons with  the  football  program, 
during  which  the  team  has  gone  0- 
40,  setting  the  all-time  CIS  record 
for  consecutive  games  lost,  the  for- 
mer U  of  T  slot  back  could  receive 
a  pay  raise  and  significant  job  se- 
curity from  U  of  T. 

It's  a  basic  procedure  for  instruc- 
tors at  universities  in  Canada  to 
be  evaluated  for  promotion  after 
five  years.  Under  the  parameters 
of  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments,  Howlett 
is  eligible  for  promotion  to  Senior 
Athletic  Instructor. 

The  motion  has  come  under  in- 
tense criticism  because  of  the  foot- 
ball team's  well-documented  strug- 
gles: "When  I  signed  a  contract  it 
didn't  say  I  had  to  win  so  many 
games,"  said  Howlett.  "I  think  I'm  a 
great  coach  and  not  everyone  has 
the  perseverance  and  resilience 
like  me." 

Howlett  played  for  the  Blues 
from  1983  and  1984,  before  gradu- 
ating with  a  Sociology  degree  from 
Scarborough  College  in  1985.  He 
was  named  football  coach  prior 
to  the  2003  football  season,  after  a 
stint  serving  as  offensive  coordina- 
tor for  the  now  debunked  Ottawa 
Renegades  of  the  CFL. 

In     a     memorandum  posted 


HOWL  FOR  HOWLETT:  A  committee  will  conduct  a  peer  review  evaluation  of  Howlett's 
work  at  U  of  T  as  part  of  the  tenure  process 


throughout  the  Athletic  Centre, 
Gretchen  Kerr,  associate  dean  of 
undergraduate  education  for  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health,  requested  confidential 
letters  of  assessment  regarding 
Howlett's  "teaching,  coaching  and 
creative  professional  achieve- 
ment." 

The  evaluation  process  will  be 


conducted  by  a  committee  com- 
prised of  faculty  members  and  ad- 
ministers who  will  then  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  be  approved  or  denied 
by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Friday,  March  14  is  the  deadline 
to  submit  letters  of  assessment  re- 
garding Steve  Howlett  to  Kerr,  at 
gretchen. kerr@utoronto.ca.  A  deci- 
sion will  be  reached  this  spring. 


LOOKING  FOR  PART-TIME  TUTORS 

We  are  hiring  tutors  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects (English,  Math,  Sciences).  Pay 
starting  at  $20/hr  Send  resumes  to 
jobs@tutorsintoronto.ca. 

SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-hockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc.  camp@inishmar.com 

TEACH  IN  JAPAN 

Looking  for  female  teacher  Degree 
in  any  area  required  for  visa.  Email 
pacificenglishschool@hotmail.com 

SELF  MOTIVATED  STUDENT 

To  place  posters  up  around  campus. 
Both  indoor  and  outdoor  pestering 
needed.  Work  on  your  own  schedule, 
ESL  students  welcomed.  Details  416-280- 
6113,  may  work  into  summer 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


CLASSIFIEDS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  vww.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.myhood.ca 

ATTENTION  THESIS  WRITERS: 

idyllic  setting,  cabin  in  the  woods, 
45  minutes  from  downtown  Toronto. 
Monday  -  Friday  $500/month.  Call 
Helena  at  416-303-6349. 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER 
APIST  To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@bellnet.ca 


ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS.DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416921-1357. 

IS  ADOPTION  IN  YOUR  BABY'S 
FUTURE? 

View  profile  of  fun,  loving  couple  @ 
www.ourpathtoadoption.com 


JTORINi 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
thesesand  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
1  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (1  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold 
type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least 
four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1 J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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Do  something  different 

The  hunt  is  over!  Complete  just  one  course  or  begin  work  on  a 
degree,  diploma  or  certificate  at  home,  on  your  time  through 
Thompson  Rivers  University  Open  Learning  (TRU  OL) 
-  bringing  education  directly  to  you. 

•  Choose  from  over  400  courses  and  52  programs 
delivered  in  print  or  online  formats 

•  Enrol  anytime  and  complete  your  studies  at  a  pace 
and  place  that  suits  your  lifestyle 

•  Minimal  admission  requirements  to  programs 

•  Credits  are  transferrable 

•  Gain  credits  for  previous  work  experience  and 
apply  them  toward  your  program 

For  a  complete  list  of  courses  and  programs 
visit  us  at  www.truopen.ca 


Rethink  the  way  you  learn  •  Choose TRU-OL 


THOMPSON  RIVERS 
UNIVERSITY 


www.truopen.ca 


1.877.663.4091 


OPEN  LEARNING 
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CHEATSHEET 

inside: 

Seeing 

Funny 
Games  is 
an  ordeal 

SEE  GAMES' -PAGE  8 

science 

Rock  and  research: 

New  state-of-the-art  facility 

breaks  ground. 

SEE 'HEAVY  DUTY' -PAGE  10 

comment 


Spitzer  three-way: 

A  triple  take  on  the  Spitzer  sex 

scandal 


SEE 'TWISTED'- PAGE  7 


sports 


Yankee  doodle  dandies: 
Rob  Duffy  previews  New  York's 
chances  in  2008 

SEE  'NEW  YANKEES' -PAGE  13 

talking  heads 

Do  campus  newspapers  take 
themselves  too  seriously? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  3 

what's  up? 

BEING  YOUNG  AND  RESTLESS:  Emerging 
artists  showcase  talent — from  a  hut 
devoted  to  castaway  literature  to  live 
drumming  to  the  sounds  of  Wu  Tang 
Forever.  Monday,  7:30  p.m.  Justina 
Barnicke  Gallery,  7  Hart  House  Circle. 
Free! 

THE  END  OF  THE  INTERNET  You  don't 
want  to  miss  this  controversial  reading 
series,  wtiich  may  or  may  not  be  "art." 
Wednesday  8  p.m.  The  Press  Club,  850 
DundasW.$5. 


Ijappy 
^1".  Patrieh's 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO'S  STUDENT  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  1880 


VOL.  CXXVIII,N0.44 


Hp. 

%  1 

Huddled  musicians  and  listeners  enjoy  a  secret  concert  somewhere  on  St.  George 
campus  on  Saturday,  March  15.  The  show,  the  sixth  in  the  Infiltration  Concert  series,  saw 
participants  sneaking  into  their  venue.  The  organizers  describe  the  series  as  'an  ongoing 
partnership  between  local  musicians,  interesting  places,  and  unsuspecting  proprietors  who 
have  no  idea  they're  involved.' 


A  glittery  Holy  Father  impersonator  greets  onlookers  at  Toronto's  Saint  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  on  Sunday.  Other  attractions  included  Shriners,  vintage  ambulances,  and 
marching  bands  of  all  stripes. 


Vote  jiny-rigged,  says 
ousted  engineer 

Former  candidate  cries  foul  as  Jonathan  Asmis  wins  EngSoc  elections 


Petre  Radulescu 


U  of  T's  Engineering  Society's  annu- 
al election  seldom  makes  headlines, 
but  last  week's  election,  whose  12 
per  cent  turnout  amounts  to  about 
500  votes,  was  marred  by  cutthroat 
campaigning,  including  conspiracy 
charges  and  one  candidate's  expul- 
sion. 

At  the  heart  of  the  election  feud 
are  a  number  of  charges  that  presi- 
dential candidate  Rashid  Khogali 
broke  the  election's  rules.  Khogali 
disputed  these  charges,  saying  that 
EngSoc  officials  trying  to  control 
the  election's  outcome  selectively 
enforced  election  rules  against 
him. 

A  near-constant  string  of  disputes 
began  with  an  info  meeting  where 
the  society  explained  the  campaign 
rules  to  candidates,  which  Khogali 
said  he  was  unable  to  attend.  The 
next  two  weeks  saw  Khogali  in 
frequent  disagreement  with  Cody 
MacNeil,  the  Chief  Returning  Of- 
ficer in  charge  of  running  the  elec- 
tions, and  with  EngSoc's  president 
Alaina  Lagrou. 

Khogali's  first  run  of  posters 
were  almost  twice  as  big  as  allowed 
and  were  taken  down.  Khogali  also 
emailed  12  people  in  a  single  mes- 


DISQUALIFIED:  Rashid  Khogali  was  tossed  from  the  EngSoc  presidential  race  for  cam- 
paigning violations.  He  said  election  officials  unfairly  targeted  him. 


saging,  which  under  EngSoc's  rules 
constitutes  a  prohibited  mass  mail- 
ing. He  set  up  a  Facebook  group, 
which  was  immediately  taken  down 
when  the  CRO  told  him  that  Face- 
book  groups  were  not  allowed.  Ac- 
cording to  Khogali,  the  only  person 
other  than  himself  who  had  time 
to  join  the  Facebook  group  was  his 
brother,  UTM  Students'  Union  pres- 
ident Walied  Khogali. 

Rashid,  the  younger  Khogali,  was 
sternly  penalized  for  launching  the 


Facebook  campaign.  "On  Tuesday 
the  CRO  told  me  that,  because  of 
the  Facebook  group,  I  could  not 
campaign  until  Wednesday  noon," 
he  said. 

The  incident  that  caused  EngSoc 
to  expel  Khogali  from  the  race  took 
place  last  Thursday,  when  a  friend 
of  Khogali's  was  filmed  telling  stu- 
dents to  vote  for  him,  which  EngSoc 
said  constituted  active  campaign- 

SEE  ENGSOC -PG  2 


Pettigrew 
tells  China 
to  'open  up' 

Keynote  speech  at  U  of 
T  'Made  in  China'  con- 
ference blasts  China, 
NAFA,  the  Dems,  and 
whatever  else  you  got 


Josh  Rubin 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Last  Saturday,  U  of  T  held  its  third  an- 
nual China  Conference  to  discuss  the 
country's  rose  and  its  swiftly  growing 
economy.  The  conference  held  panels 
on  trade,  finance,  social  responsibil- 
ity, education,  and  the  environment. 
Close  to  200  people  attended  to  hear 
presentations  given  by  some  of  the 
leading  experts  on  China. 

The  conference  is  organized  yearly 
by  the  U  of  T  Forum  of  China  Develop- 
ment, a  recognized  student  club. 

This  year's  conference  featured 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Pierre  Pettigrew  delivering  the  key- 
note address.  While  minister,  Petti- 
grew played  an  instrumental  role  in 
the  signing  of  an  important  bilateral 
trade  agreement  that  eased  the  path 
for  China's  entry  into  the  World  Trade 
Organization  in  2001. 

This  year's  conference  was  titled 


SEE  CHINA' -PG 3 
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£HART  HOUSE  K 

l-STUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


H'ART  CRAWL 

A  showcase  of  the  arts  throughout  the  House. 
Accessible,  interaaive,  a  feast  for  the  senses.  Art,  drama, 
music,  improve,  jazz,  choral,  film,  drumming  and  dance 
with  culinary  creations  galore. 
Mar.  1 7th  from  5:00pm  to  10:00pm.  Free! 


JUSTINA  M.BARNICKE 
GALLERY 

Golden  Years  -  Opening  reception  for  student 
exhibition.  Mar.  1 7th  from  5:00pm  to  7:00pm. 

Being  Young  and  Restless  -  Performance  art. 
Mar.  1 7th  from  7:00pm  to  9:00pm. 


HOCKEY  NIGHT 

Join  us  for  hockey  night  on  the  big  screen!  Leafs  vs. 
Islanders.  Mar.  1 8th  at  7:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Free.  Licensed. 


5  BUCK  LUNCH 

Come  celebrate  the  Persian  New  Year. 
Mar.  /9t/i  from  I  l:4Sam  to  2:00pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 


OPEN  STAGE 

Our  version  of  a  traditional  cozy  coffee  house 
gig  for  singers,  musicians,  griots,  comics,  poets, 
storytellers.  Mar.  20th  at  9:00pm  in  the 
Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  Free! 


SUGARING-OFFAT 
HART  HOUSE  FARM 

Rescheduled  to  Apr.  5th.  Enjoy  a  day  of  making  maple 
syrup  and  feasting  on  all  the  pancakes  you  can  eat! 

Activities  include  a  tour  of  the  Farm,  wood-fired  sauna 
by  the  pond,  and  music.  Syrup  will  be  available  for 
purchase.  Buses  leave  Hart  house  at  1 0:30am  and 

depart  from  the  Farm  at  7:00pm.  Call  416.978.2452 
for  ticket  information. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
CHALLENGE 

Participate  in  this  competition  to  reduce  your  carbon 
footprint,  both  individually  and  as  a  residence.  Prizes 
in  each  category.Winners  will  be  announced  in  late 

April.  Contaa  your  Residence  Advisor  or  visit 
www.harthouse.ca  for  details.  March  3rd  to  3 1  st. 


fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifennewcombe@utoronto.ca 


//SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 


Falun  Gong  supporters  stand  outside  the  Chinese  embassy  on  St.  George  Street  Saturday.  The  protestors  accused  the  Chinese 
government  of  human  rights  violations  in  their  campaign  against  the  Falun  Gong  community.  The  group  set  the  number  of  practicioners 
arrested  since  January  at  1 ,878.  Falun  Gong  liberation  activist  and  U  of  T  student  Pierre-Arnaud  Barry-Camu  said  of  hopes  that  the 
Olympics  would  spur  gentler  policies  in  China:  "Today  that  hope  has  been  destroyed,"  he  said. — HILARY  BARLOW 


Concerned  about  your  Grades? 


Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


416.925.1225 


World  Religions  Conference 

ROLE  OF  RELIGION  IN  POLITICS 

Tuesday,  March  18, 2008, 6:00 -8:30pm 
Multi-faith  Centre  (Room  KP1 08) 

Perspectives  From: 

CHRISTIANITY  -  Lois  Wilson,  Former  Canadian  Senator 
BUDDHISM  -  Peter  Timmerman,  co-founder  of  the  Green  Party 

JUDAISM  -  Len  Rudner,  Canadian  Jewish  Congress 
ISLAM  -  Ansar  Raza,  Ahmadiyya  Institute  of  Islamic  Studies 

FOR  MORE  INFO 

Aiimadiyya  Muslim  Students' Association 
amsa.sa.utoronto.ca  |  amsa@utoronto,ca 
Ik  Multi-faith  Centre  for  Spiritual  Study  and  Practice 
www.multifaith.utoronto.ca  |  multi,faith@utoronto.ca 


'ENGSOC- CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

ing  on  an  election  day,  in  breach  of 
the  campaign  rules. 

Khogali  recalled  the  incident:  "1 
told  him,  'I'm  not  allowed  to  cam- 
paign today,  so  if  you  want  to  talk 
to  the  classroom,  I  have  to  leave  the 
room.'"  Khogali  added,  "1  cannot 
stop  somebody  from  speaking,  and 
he  wasn't  my  assistant  or  anything." 

Lagrou  defended  the  decision  to 
expel  Rashid  from  the  race.  "While 
he  himself  was  not  witnessed  cam- 
paigning, item  20  [of  EngSoc's  elec- 
tion policy]  states  that  'If  an  assis- 
tant is  caught  breaking  an  election 
rule,  and  the  candidate  could  have 
reasonably  expected  to  know  that 
the  person  was  working  on  his  cam- 
paign, then  the  relevant  penalty 
will  be  assessed  to  the  candidate.'" 

Khogali's  camp  has  accused  Eng- 
Soc  directors  of  favoring  other  can- 
didates by  giving  them  more  leeway 
with  election  rules.  Rashid  pointed 
to  comments  made  by  Asmis  during 
a  campaign  speech.  Asmis  claimed 
that  Walied  Khogali  had  once  told 
him  at  a  party  that  Rashid  would 
not  be  competent  as  president. 
"I've  never  said  anything  like  that," 
said  the  elder  Khogali.  "I've  never 
spoken  with  [Asmis]." 

Lagrou  was  not  present  for  the 
speeches  but  said  Asmis  was  penal- 
ized for  his  questionable  remarks. 
"Because  it  was  a  first  offence,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  he  received  a 
warning,"  she  said. 

Khogali  has  alleged  that  at  least 
one  other  candidate's  assistant 
campaigned  against  Khogali,  but 
not  for  either  of  the  other  two  can- 
didates, on  election  day. 

"He  told  me  not  to  vote  for 
Rashid,"  said  one  engineering  stu- 
dent, who  said  that  he  later  recog- 
nized the  campaigner  working  as 
a  polling  clerk  at  one  of  the  voting 
stations. 

A  banner  Khogali  posted  near  poll- 
ing stations  disappeared  on  Friday 
morning  during  the  voting  period. 
Khogali  said  Lagrou  casually  dis- 
missed the  banner's  disappearance 
as  unimportant.  Lagrou  confirmed 
that  EngSoc  has  concluded  its  review 
of  all  formal  complaints  it  received, 
and  stood  by  its  decision. 

"The  election  has  been  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  students," 
said  Walied  Khogali.  "The  elections 
should  be  thrown  out." 
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Do  campus  newspapers  take  themselves  too  seriously? 


Hamza,  3rd-year  Accounting:  I  don't  really 
read  campus  news.  Being  involved  with 
campus  events  is  just  superfluous. 


Jessie,  Ist-year Humanities (RXHope, 
they're  pretty  chill. 

Richard,  3rd-yearPliilosophy(L}.  I  don't 
respect  newspapers  that  are  free. 


Rio,  3nl-yearEngineering:lhe  Toike  Oike 
is  OK.  I  don't  really  read  the  others.  They're 
too  serious. 


Petra,  Ist-year  Music-.  Sometimes  they  do, 
especially  with  regards  to  issues  that  aren't 
relevant,  like  what  kind  of  parties  are  going 
on.  They  are  better  off  reporting  on  stuff  like 
global  warming  and  Sudan. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


'CHINA' -CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

"Made  in  China"  to  highlight  "the 
myriad  social  and  political  issues" 
that  surround  the  country. 

Pettigrew  named  the  emergence  of 
China  as  one  of  three  critical  world  is- 
sues for  the  21st  century,  the  others 
being  internal  struggles  within  Islam, 
and  the  way  the  U.S.  uses  its  influ- 
ence. 

"A  country  like  Canada  needs  to  en- 
gage China,"  said  Pettigrew.  "Because 
the  complimentarity  between  Canada 
and  China  is  absolutely  huge,  China  is 
a  resource-hungry  country  [...]  and 
we're  resource  rich,"  he  said. 

Pettigrew  also  chastised  U.S.  presi- 
dential candidates  Hillary  Clinton 
and  Barack  Obama  for  speaking  out 
against  NAFTA.  "Given  the  rise  of  Chi- 
na [...]  NAFTA  needs  to  be  stronger, 
otherwise  it  will  become  irrelevant. 
I  agree  with  Obama  that  we  need  to 
renegotiate  NAFTA,  but  we  need  to 
renegotiate  it  to  deepen  it,  make  it 
stronger."  Pettigrew's  mentioned  that 
at  some  point  China  will  have  to  open 
up  politically  if  its  economic  success 
is  to  continue. 

At  one  point  during  the  Q&A  period 
a  student  attempted  to  ask  Pettigrew 
three  separate  questions,  much  to  the 
ire  of  the  audience.  Someone  in  atten- 
dance angrily  shouted  out  that  other 
people  were  in  the  room  and  the  stu- 
dent did  not  ask  his  third  question. 

"This  [the  conference]  is  a  really 
good  medium  to  provide  exchange 
and  gather  people  from  diverse  back- 
grounds, but  who  all  have  this  com- 
mon interest,"  said  Jennifer  Dong,  co- 
chair  of  the  UTCC. 

"Our  goal  is  to  let  people  know 
about  these  issues  and  hopefully  now 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  Chinese  Cana- 
dians who  have  received  a  Western 
education,  they  know  about  democ- 
racy [...]  hopefully  the  students  of 
this  generation  will  bring  some  of 
these  ideas  back  with  them  to  China," 
Dong  said. 


(persmn!MewOfear 


\/''  Spriag  is  aigh,  spring  is  nigh 
*         Beauti/ul  spring  has  come  by 

The  whole  world  is  green  and/resh 

Tulips  raise  their  heads  up  high.  Rumi 

5-(Buc^Luncfi 

Wedriesday,  March  1 9th 
1 1  ;45am  to  2pm 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

•  Shirazi  Salad  •  Cucumber  &  Yogurt 

•  Potato  Omelette  •  Pomegranate-Walnut  Stew 

•  Chicken  &  Rice  •  Lima  Bean  with  Dill  Rice 

•  Shole  Zard  Dessert 

Traditional  Persian  music  and  &(mz?. 
Storytelling  /rom  Ha/t  Peykar,  puppet  show 
Persian  marquetry  &  various  displays 


West  Entrance, 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Etevator&m 
416.978.2452 
(Personal  Support  Attendant  available) 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


HUNGRY  DRAGONS:  Zoheir  Hasanbhai  speaks  with  business  students  during  the  break 
after  the  China's  Talent  Wars  discussion. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 

LicfuR|]simES 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


DARFUR  DYING 

The  Criminology  of  Genocide 


L,  


John  Hagan 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Department  of  Sociology, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  & 
Faculty  of  Law 

Tiiesday,  March  25,  2008 
7:30  pm 

George  Ignatieff  Tlieatre 
15  Devonshire  Place 

FREE  ADMISSION 
GENERAL  SEATING 
Doors  open  at  6:30  pm 


presented  by 
GLOBAL 

KNOWl  RpG  E 
FOUNDATION 


Sponsored  by 

t UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

and 

Elderwood  Foundation 


For  more  information 

visit  www?  artsci ,  uforonto  ca 
or  cail  416-946-7950 


1% 


Presented  by  Jane  Hayes  of  Garden  Jane 


Sponsored  by  the  Hart  House 
Social  Justice  Committee 

Hear  the  historically  based  story  of 
seedballs  and  revolution.  Learn  how  to 

make  and  use  seedballs  for  garden, 
restoration  and  revolutionary  situations. 

Come  prepared  to  get  your  hands  dirty! 

Thursday  March  20,  4-5pm 

Hart  House  Debates  Room  (2nd  Floor) 

Sign-up  at  the  Hart  House  Front  Desk. 
Participants  are  asked  to  donate  $5. 
These  proceeds  will  be  going  towards  Meal 
Exchange's  Children's  Breakfast  Program. 


6^ 

VVcsl  tnUancc, 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Elevator  &nY 
(Personal  Support  Attendant  available) 


416.978.2452  wv^w.harthouse.ca 
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Looking  for 
a  Listening 
Ear? 

Ciiaplains 
Avaiiaiite 

Mon  2-4,  Wed  4-6, 
Thui5  2-6 

UofT 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569SpadinaAve 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Pri(x  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  V2  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pinas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
Weei<end  Bmncli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


Saudi  school  scores  Sargent 

$10M  grant  brings  U  of  T  nanotech  whiz  to  new  King  Abdullah  U. 


Hilary  Barlow 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Electrical  and  computer  engineering 
professor  Ted  Sargent  was  recently 
awarded  a  $10-million  grant  from  the 
brand  new  King  Abdullah  University 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Sixty  universities  worldwide 
put  forward  nominees  for  the  found- 
ing scholars  of  the  new  university, 
which  will  open  its  doors  September 
2009. 

Sargent,  34,  is  relatively  young  for  a 
professor  of  Canada  Research  Chair 
calibre.  The  U  of  T  and  Queen's  Uni- 
versity grad  was  named  one  of  the 


world's  top  young  innovators  by  MIT's 
Technology  Review  in  2003,  and  a  re- 
search leader  in  the  "Scientific  Ameri- 
can 50"  in  2005. 

Also  in  2005,  Sargent  and  his  re- 
search team  made  a  breakthrough 
when  they  successfully  converted  in- 
frared rays  from  the  sun  into  electrical 
power. 

"The  KAUST  award  will  enable  criti- 
cal breakthroughs  to  address  today's 
compromise  between  low  cost  and 
high  performance  solar  energy,  and 
will  accelerate  the  cycle  of  innovation 
to  transform  the  sun's  abundant  rays 
into  a  practical,  cost-effective  source 
of  energy  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 


of  the  world,"  said  Professor  Cristina 
Amon,  dean  of  U  of  T's  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Sciences. 

Professor  Sargent  will  continue  to 
work  at  U  of  T  in  addition  to  his  collab- 
orations at  KAUST.  He  will  be  one  of  12 
scholars  in  the  university's  founding 
group,  and  the  only  one  from  a  Cana- 
dian university. 

Professor  Paul  Young,  VP  research, 
nominated  Sargent  for  the  grant.  "This 
is  tremendously  exciting  for  Ted," 
he  said.  "He  has  made  huge  achieve- 
ments at  a  relatively  young  age  and 
this  award  will  enable  him  to  have 
even  greater  impact  with  his  innova- 
tive work." 


Woodswortb  Referendum 

March  17-21  Vlli'^ 


This  year  WCSA  is  working  to  increase  represeHtatiow  and  bgweflts  w  you! 
We  wade  chaHges  that  wake  It  easier  for  yoa  to  iwpfewent  ysur  Ideas  for  WPW 
that  add  new  positions  within  WCSA  to  imm&se  your  voice  In  WPW  affairs,  and 
that  wake  many  other  {wportant  Iwprovei^ents.  Voting  In  this  referendum  m\\  giw 
you  a  chance  to  see  firsthand  what  WCSA  Is  doing  foc,yoC  and  to  have  your  say  abooti^ 

So  coweon  out  and  vote  yes  ow  Question  1!  ^*  _  ^ 

QpestlOH  2:  The  linger  Magazme  Levy        *  «      .  | 

The  linger  is  WPW's  exciting  new  publication,  and  we  want  to  know  what  you  f  hlnkl  The  *| 
you  a  uniquely  Woodsworth  magazine  that  represents  you,  as  well  as  the  fest  of  th?  diverse ; 
populate  this  college.  With  each  Issue  the  Olngefworks  to  entertain,  to  Iftforw,  and  to  wake  c'awpus  Jusl  a  litf  le  bit  prettier 
At  this  referendum  you  can  choose  to  support  the  linger  with  a  H-per-semester  levy  that  wltl  allow  them  to'isring  y(|u  a 
fresh  new  Issue  of  the  Wnger  every  wonth.  .        •  * 

SocoweonoutandVOteyeS  OH  Question  21  '    '  . 

VOnN&  is  between  1 1am  $  5pm  from  Mon,  Man  1 7  -  Thurs,  Mar.  aO  it  WPW  College,  WPW  Residence,  and  Sid.  Smith, 

S  Fri,  Mar.  t  \  online  voting  only  is  available 


e  &inq^  alms  to  provide 
^dents  that 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


*  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 
Classroom  Management  Techniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

»  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
t  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
«  Teacher  Placement  Service 
«  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
»  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416.924.3240/im779.1?79 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


efair 

THE  VIRTUAL  JOB  FAIR 


Canada's  1  st  Virtual  Job 
and  Training  Fair 

More  than  2  000  jobs 

www.efairjob.com 

Be  there  from  March  17th  to  28th  2008 


Provincial  Pai'tners 


APPLY  NOW  FOR  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  •  SUMMER  AND  FALL  ENTRY  AVAILABLE 


Adolescence  Education 

•  Grade  7  thru  Grade  12  certification 

•  fully  accredited 

•  One  semester  in  Buffalo 

•  Affordable  •  Convenient 

•  Fall,  Spring  &c  Summer  entry 

•  Proudly  welcoming  Canadians  for  over 
25  years 


Ontario  and  On  n 
Event  SchedJie  ■ 


D'Youville 


Visit  www.dycedu  for  event  details  or  call  1 .800.777.392 1 
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Give  us  some  credit 

.  The  University  of  Alberta's  admin- 
istration says  the  school  will  save 
$1.3  million  in  transaction  fees  next 
fall,  when  they  stop  accepting  credit 
cards  for  student  fee  payments.  The 
admin  says  that  money  can  be  spent 
in  better  ways  on  campus,  but  so  far, 
students  are  not  impressed. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  anger  about  this. 
People  are  quite  upset,"  Michael 
Janz,  the  U  of  A  students'  union  pres- 
ident, told  the  Edmonton  Journal. 

There  are  more  than  American 
Express  Bonus  Points  at  stake — stu- 
dent leaders  argue  that  credit  cards 
help  students  spread  the  burden 
of  their  tuition  fees  throughout  the 
year.  Despite  Edmonton's  economic 
boom,  total  fees  for  a  full-time  un- 
dergraduate Arts  student  come  to  al- 
most $5400,  with  increases  planned 
for  next  year 

But  if  you  have  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  your  tuition,  a  credit  card 
isn't  the  way  to  go,  argues  Phyllis 
Clark,  vice-president  of  finance  and 
administration:  "Credit  cards  are 
probably  the  most  expensive  way 
anybody  could  finance  a  payment. 


Almost  any  other  vehicle  is  better 
than  that." 
—ALLISON  MARTELL 

Daily  lives  another  day 

The  McGill  Daily  and  its  French  sib- 
ling Le  Delit  have  survived  a  contro- 
versial levy  renewal  vote.  McGill's  ad- 
ministration forced  the  independent 
Daily  Publications  Society  to  "reaf- 
firm" their  $5  student  levy  with  a 
referendum  held  late  last  week.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  voters,  represent- 
ing about  a  quarter  of  McGill's  under- 
grads,  voted  to  keep  the  levy. 

From  now  on,  DPS  and  other  in- 
dependently incorporated  campus 
groups  will  need  to  go  back  to  ref- 
erendum every  five  years.  Jeremy 
Delman,  a  member  of  the  DPS  Board 
of  Directors,  told  the  Daily  that  he 
hopes  this  resounding  victory  will 
change  the  admin's  plans. 

"Hopefully,"  he  said,  "we  can  go  [to 
the  administration]  and  say:  'Over  80 
per  cent  of  students  support  us.  Why 
would  you  force  us  to  put  money, 
time,  and  energy  into  running  a  Yes 
campaign  every  five  years?'" 
—AM 


At  least  it  beats  Kinko's 

British  Columbia's  Douglas  Col- 
lege has  rebuffed  a  start-up  com- 
pany looking  to  launch  free,  ad- 
supported  photocopying  services 
on  campus.  The  system  would 
have  provided  unlimited  one-sid- 
ed copying,  with  the  opposite  side 
of  each  page  reserved  for  adver- 
tisements. 

Instead  of  citing  environmental 
concerns  or  the  commercializa- 
tion of  campus,  student  union  ex- 
ecs apparently  debated  the  poten- 
tial for  copyright  infringement. 

"There  would  be  nothing  stop- 
ping someone  from  photocopying 
a  200-page  textbook,"  Geoff  Le- 
nahan,  Douglas  Students'  Union 
(DSU)  Internal  Relations  Coor- 
dinator told  the  Douglas  College 
student  newspaper.  The  Other 
Press. 

The  proposed  system  would 
have  been  in  competition  with  the 
DSU's  own  5  cent  per  page  photo- 
copying service. 
—AM 
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A  new  section  of  the  store 

has  sprouted 


4 


Logic 

featuring  products  to  help 
you  live  a  green  life: 

the  latest  ecology  titles,  sustainable  fibre  clothing, 
recycled  stationery  &  school  supplies. 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  tfie  sales 
generated  by  ecoLOGIC  will  be  donated  to 
U  of  T  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science. 

wwui.uoftboolistore.coni 

214  College  Sr.,  (416)  640-7900 


Student  Storage 

CANADA'S  LEADING  STDDENT  STORABE  SERVICE 

LivinginRezotO 

Off  Camnusr 


FOR  $40  PER  MONTH 
WE  WILL  STORE  YOOR  STOFF  FOR  4  MONTHS 

INCLBBIS: 

3  BOXES,  mi  PACKING  SUPPUES, 
PICKUP  DEUVEHYMItB  INSURMNCE 

APRIL  AND  SEPTEMBER  STORAGE  FOR  FREE! 


-  YOU  DON'T  PAY  UP  FRONT  i 

■  YOU  CUSTOMIZE  YOUR  OWN  PACKAGE  \ 

■  YOU  CHOOSE  THE  DATE  AND  TIME  OF  DELIVERY  . 

-  YOU  CAN  STORE  FURNITURE  AND  APPUANCES  \ 


stordMdorm 

1-866-636-D0RM(3676) 

CONTACT@STOREYOURDQRM.CA  WWW.STOREYOURDORM.CA 


FREE  Concert! 

March  20  at  12  noon 


A  Baroc/ue  Celebration 

Music  by  Purcell,  Corelli,  Vivaldi  and  Veracini. 

Tafelmusik  Baroque  Orchestra  and 
students  of  the  Advanced  Certificate  in 
Performance  (Baroque  Option) 

Walter  Hall  at  the  Faculty  of  Music,  University  of  Toronto 
Edward  Johnson  Building,  80  Queen's  Park 

No  tickets  necessary,  seating  will  be  first-come,  first-served. 


FACULTY 

»f  MUSIC 


Canada  Trust 


Baroque  Orchestra    I  Jeanne  Lamon,  music  Dprect<»- 

www.tafelmusik.org 
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Why  I  love  Geraldine  Ferraro 

She  may  be  a  bit  like  your  quasi-racist  grandma,  but  at  least  the  out- 
spoken former  Vice-Presidential  candidate  tells  it  like  it  is 


Matt  McGeachy 

VARSITY  STAFF 


"Oh,  Geraldine..." 

Geraldine  Ferraro  is  a  bit  like  your 
dotty  old  grandmother  who  occasion- 
ally makes  references  to  the  "coloureds" 
or  the  "negroes"  in  thinly  veiled  racist 
remarks —  "1  know  he's  coloured,  but 
gosh  darn  he  can  really  sing!" 

And  so,  we  smile  awkwardly,  give 
Granny  a  kiss  and  move  on  with  our 
lives,  thanking  the  Prime  Mover  that  we 
were  born  in  a  more  enlightened  time. 
Despite  calls  for  her  head  on  a  platter  for 
insisting  that  Barack  Obama  is  only  in 
the  presidential  running  because  he's  a 
black  man,  1  still  love  Geraldine  Ferraro. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  say  that  1  have 
ciffection  for  a  womein  who  was  a  U.S. 
Congresswoman  and  vice  presidential 
candidate  before  1  was  born.  But  1  look 
at  Geraldine — a  candidate  who  prefers 
to  keep  the  bull  to  a  minimum  and  speak 
her  mind,  consequences  be  damned — 
with  admiration. 


After  teaching  in  New  York  City, 
Ferraro  became  a  prosecutor  in  the 
Queen's  County  Office,  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  Unites  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  1979  to 
1985.  She  ran  on  a  pro-choice  platform, 
in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whom  she  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  shut  up  and  let  her  run  her 
campaign. 

As  Walter  Mondale's  vice  presiden- 
tial candidate,  she  attacked  then-vice 
president  George  H.W.  Bush  for  criticiz- 
ing Reagan's  "voodoo  economics"  in 
the  1980  primaries: 

"I,  too,  recall  when  Vice  President 
Bush  was  running  in  the  primary 
against  President  Reagan  and  he  called 
the  program  voodoo  economics,  and 
it  was  and  it  is"  she  said.  Voodoo  eco- 
nomics, distrust  for  Bush,  and  espe- 
cially Reagan?  Be  still  my  heart. 

When  asked  what  she  thought  of  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Barbara  Bush,  that  frigid  WASP 
who  made  oysters  tremble  with  her 
pearls,  replied  that  she  surely  couldn't 


comment,  but  that  the  word  she  had  in 
mind  rhymed  with  "rich."  Quite  a  state- 
ment coming  from  the  woman  who 
brought  us  Dubya,  Jeb,  and  the  origi- 
nal poster  girl  for  Paula  Abdul's  single 
"Cold  Hearted  Snake."  The  only  thing 
that  could  have  made  it  better  was  an 
attack  from  Maggie  Thatcher 

But  the  real  reason  1  have  sympathy 
for  Geraldine  lies  in  a  much  more  deep- 
rooted  issue  in  the  American  psyche: 
race.  Author  and  historian  Studs  Terkel 
called  race  "the  great  American  obses- 
sion," and  so  it  remains  today. 

1  want,  desperately,  to  be  able  to 
look  towards  an  America  that's  ready 
for  a  black  president.  I  want  to  look  to- 
wards an  America  that  doesn't  focus 
on  identity  politics,  with  campaigns 
that  aren't  determined  by  the  amount 
of  money  raised,  but  by  the  validity 
of  the  candidate's  stand  on  the  issues 
that  matter  to  Americans.  In  short,  1 
long  for  a  return  to  the  once-admira- 
ble republic.  Obviously  this  is  not  the 
present  case. 


When  one  factors  in  the  media 
ruckus  caused  by  Obama's  minister 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Wright,  who  has  de- 
clared much  of  America  and  its  gov- 
ernment to  be  racist  against  blacks, 
it  becomes  glaringly  apparent  how 
divided  America  remains,  not  over 
class,  which  may  actually  benefit 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  but 
rather  race.  Rev.  Wright  uses  rheto- 
ric common  to  black  ministers  in  the 
1960s.  He  uses  it  because  it  is  true. 

What  Rev.  Wright  and  Ms.  Ferraro 
expose  is  something  that  I  have  been 
saying  quietly  to  my  friends  since  the 
beginning  of  all  of  the  campaigns: 


that  America  is  prepared  to  elect  a 
black  man  as  its  president. 

Mr.  Obama  has  inspired  a  great 
deal  of  hope  among  Americans  of 
all  classes  and  races,  a  step  in  the 
recovery  from  the  racial  divide  that 
still  plagues  America.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  are  where  we  are,  and 
where  we  are  is  none  too  pretty. 

Geraldine's  comments  may  be 
unsavoury  indeed,  but  they  reflect 
more  than  just  her  views:  she  has 
put  a  mirror  up  to  Americans  and 
exposed  a  festering  wound.  Let's  lay 
off  Geraldine  and  start  working  on 
ourselves. 


Israelis  and  Palestinians:  put  aside  your  differences 

Settling  down  and  accepting  a  two-state  solution  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  peace 


Mookie  Kideckel 


With  a  recent  Israeli  ground  incursion 
into  Gaza,  renewed  settlement  activ- 
ity in  the  West  Bank,  a  daily  barrage  of. 
rockets  into  Israeli  towns  on  the  Gaza 
border,  and  a  shooting  of  eight  Jewish 
students  at  a  Jerusalem  rabbinical  semi- 
nary, tensions  in  the  world's  favourite 
conflict  zone  continue  to  escalate.  The 
students  passionately  attached  to  the 
conflict  wonder  what  we  can  do  to  cre- 
ate the  greatest  quality  of  life.  One  thing 
is  clear:  conciliation  will  come  when 
both  sides  rant  and  roar  for  a  common 
goal,  rather  than  perpetuate  absurd 
mischaracterizations. 

"Apartheid"  is  a  fallacious  term,  one 
that  lacks  any  legitimacy  when  em- 
ployed in  a  continued  campaign  to  gar- 
ner support  for  the  Palestinian  cause. 

The  word  "apartheid"  has  been  rel- 
egated to  the  list  of  unspeakable  evils, 
approaching  the  ranks  of  Nazism  and 
segregation.  Employing  "apartheid"  to 
describe  the  Palestinian  condition  can 
serve  to  either  reinforce  the  beliefs  of 
the  converted  or  act  as  a  buzzword  to 
attract  public  attention.  Both  of  these 


Bullet  holes  crack  the  glass  of  a  Jerusalem  rabbinical  seminary  that  was  attacked  by 
a  Palestinian  gunman,  just  one  of  the  many  incidents  of  violence  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict  over  the  past  few  weeks. 


are  unethical  and  counter-productive. 

If  activists  want  Israel  to  change  its 
ways,  intentionally  vilifying  the  state 
will  no  more  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
Israelis  than  suicide  bombers  and  Qas- 
sam  rocket  attacks. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  term  at- 


tempts to  de-legitimize  any  sort  of  sepa- 
ration in  Israel  or  foundation  for  a  major- 
ity Jewish  state.  This  is  something  few 
educated  in  Jewish  and  European  his- 
tory will  support,  and  for  good  reason. 

Persecution  affects  every  minority 
group  on  the  globe,  but  the  Jews  are 


exceptional  in  one  way.  For  nearly  every 
ethnic  group  there  exists  a  homeland — 
a  place  of  refuge  where  tolerance  will 
not  shift  with  political  stability.  There 
are  countless  Christian  and  Muslim 
states;  there  are  countries  where  Bud- 
dhists are  the  majority,  where  Hindus 
are,  and  so  on. 

The  unfortunate  pattern  of  Jewish 
existence  has  been  relative  prosperity 
followed  by  persecution.  Life  in  North 
America  is  comfortable — but  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  failed  to 
take  Jewish  refugees  during  the  Holo- 
caust. Since  9/11,  both  Islamophobia 
and  anti-Semitism  have  been  on  the 
rise  worldwide. 

The  state  of  Israel  remains  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  any  Jew 
can  find  sanctuary  if  the  tides  of  toler- 
ance once  again  turn  against  the  Jew- 
ish people. 

This  is  why  a  two-state  solution  is 
necessary. 

It  may  be  outside  traditional  moral 
convention,  but  sometimes  political  re- 
ality must  take  precedence  over  philo- 
sophical idealism.  The  Jewish  people 
must  have  control  of  their  own  destiny. 


There's  no  doubt  there  have  been 
many  casualties  in  this  struggle.  While 
1948  created  many  refugees,  displacing 
Israelis  to  recompense  displaced  Pales- 
tinians is  hardly  just. 

Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right,  and 
there  have  been  wrongs  on  both  sides. 
This  debate  must  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently uplift  the  status  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people. 

This  does  not  single  Israel  out  as  the 
principle  violator  of  human  rights  or 
oversimplify  the  situation  by  applying  a 
loaded  label. 

Many  of  the  points  of  contention- 
checkpoints,  security  issues,  illegal 
settlements — exist  because  Palestin- 
ians lack  statehood.  Moreover,  while  the 
state  of  Israel  bears  the  brunt  of  world 
criticism  for  the  Palestinian  condition, 
Arab  neighbours,  such  as  Jordan,  are 
guilty  of  massacre  and  neglect. 

Accusing  Israel  of  apartheid  will 
no  more  endear  Jews  than  accusing 
Hamas  of  Islamofascism  will  endear 
Palestinians.  Extremism  on  both  sides 
must  end.  Moderates  must  reclaim  the 
debate  and,  hopefully,  one  day  bring 
about  peace. 
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Eliot  Spitzer  was  a  moral  crusader,  a  vigilante,  the  governor  of  New  York  and  on  his  way  to  the 
presidency — until  he  was  implicated  as  a  client  in  a  prostitution  ring.  In  a  mix  of  digust,  pity,  and 
thoughtful  consideration,  three  VarsitymMs  have  their  say  on  the  Spitzer  Scandal 

Twisted  Spitzer 

Like  other  scandalized  politicans,  Spitzer's  actions  weren't  just  immoral — ^they  broke  the  public  trust,  says  MORGAN  SNOOK 


New  York  governor  Eliot  Spitzer  gave  his  statement  of 
resignation  on  Wednesday  after  his  involvement  in  a 
prostitution  ring  was  made  public.  His  wife,  Silda  Wall 
Spitzer,  stood  solemnly  next  to  her  husband  as  he  delivered 
this  difficult  speech. 

"Over  the  course  of  my  public  life,  I  have  insisted — I  believe 
correctly — that  people,  re-gardless  of  their  position  or  power, 
take  responsibility  for  their  conduct.  I  can  and  will  ask  no  less 
of  myself." 

But  Spitzer  hardly  made  this  decision  because  of  an  over- 
powering conscience.  After  the  story  of  the  scandal  was  re- 
leased to  the  press,  he  lost  respect  from  fellow  politicians  and 
the  citizens  of  New  York  State.  Facing  impeachment  and  an 
overwhelming  decrease  in  popularit,  he  had  no  other  choice 
but  to  resign. 

Reports  reveal  Spitzer  spent  $80,000  on  prostitutes.  Fine  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  right?  However,  Spitzer  isn't  the  first 
authority  figure  we've  seen  caught  in  a  scandal. 


In  August  2007,  Idaho  Senator  Larry  Craig  was  arrested  for 
lewd  conduct  in  the  men's  bathroom  of  a  Minneapolis  airport. 
Craig  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  and  later 
refused  to  resign.  He  still  holds  his  position  but  claims  he  will 
not  run  in  the  2008  election. 

Then  there's  Bob  Allen,  a  Florida  Republican  accused  of  of- 
fering to  pay  a  male  police  officer  for  sexual  favours,  and  Kev- 
in Shelley,  former  California  Secretary  of  State,  charged  with 
"sexually  explicit  gestures  and  remarks"  towards  his  assistants 
while  laundering  campaign  funds.  And  who  can  forget  the  Bill 
Clinton  and  Monica  Lewinsky  scandal?  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  examples,  because  as  long  as  there  have  been  politicians, 
there  has  been  political  scandal. 

It's  no  secret  that  politicians  are  rewarded  generous  salaries 
and  other  "perks."  Blinded  by  his  cash,  Spitzer  wasn't  consider- 
ing the  consequences  when  he  spent  the  night  with  a  prostitute 
last  month. 

In  his  failure  to  stay  loyal  to  his  wife,  he  has  proven  untrust- 


worthy to  the  public  as  well.  His  daughters  (aged  18,  14,  and 
12)  must  also  be  affected,  as  the  call-girl  he  was  caught  with, 
Ashley  Dupre,  is  22  years  old — only  four  years  older  than  his 
first-born  child.  A  politician  who  has  no  respect  for  his  family 
cannot  be  expected  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  scandal  on  his  family  and  the 
public,  we  must  consider  the  prostitutes  employed  by  influen- 
tial and  "respected"  members  of  society.  Some  might  recall  that 
Spitzer's  latest  callgirl  was  the  only  one  left  unmentioned  in 
his  public  apology.  Despite  the  misconception  that  high-class 
prostitution  is  a  glamorous  profession,  prostitutes  continue  to 
be  abused  as  "part  of  the  job."  Their  clients  treat  them  as  if  they 
are  mere  objects  being  rented  out. 

Eliot  Spitzer's  behaviour  would  not  be  considered  tolerable 
from  anyone,  let  alone  an  authority  figure.  The  eradication  of 
such  immoral  acts  by  those  trusted  with  elected  positions  can 
happen  only  because  we  regret  their  mistakes — not  simply  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  face  them. 


ederal  ^ 
the 


Americans  love  nothing 
more  than  condemning  a 
politician  that  they  view 
as  immoral,  and  we  all 
love  nothing  more  than 
watching  a  powerful 
person's  empire  crumble, 
argues  AVIVA  GERMAN 


Governor  Eliot  Spitzer  may  be  pinned  as  the  "ethi- 
cal crusader"  of  modern  politics,  with  his  tough 
stance  on  white-collar  crime  and  corruption,  but 
he  certainly  wasn't  immune.  His  story  is  another  tragic  tale  of  a 
rising  star  whose  ego-driven  escapades  led  him  to  public  humili- 
ation and  an  end  to  his  gubernatorial  career.  This  past  week,  Mr. 
Spitzer  was  charged  with  patronizing  an  illegal  prostitution  ring  and 
money  laundering,  after  the  FBI  was  asked  to  conduct  a  federal 
wiretap  on  the  governor's  questionable  transactions.  Once  the 
evidence  came  forward,  a  media  firestorm  was  unleashed. 
Late-night  shows  and  pundits  alike  chimed  in  as  coverage 
of  made  its  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

Eliot  Spitzer  was  poised  for  greatness  early  in  his  ca- 
reer as  a  New  York  attorney,  despite  harsh  criticisms  of 

his  temperament.  Many  of  his  former  colleagues  portrayed  him  as  a  dif-  ficult  man  to  get  along  with: 
aggressive  and  authoritarian,  as  he  fervently  tackled  fraud  in  corporate  America.  Spitzer  came  across 
as  a  trustworthy  and  honest  politician,  with  an  approach  to  ethics  reform  that  was  almost  "Obama- 
esque."  He  won  the  praise  of  many  of  his  associates  and  even  made  the  front  cover  of  Time.  As  a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  and  Harvard  Law  School,  this  former  prosecutor  knew  the  intense  scrutiny  placed  on 
prostitution  rings.  In  fact,  while  in  office,  he  established  a  law  that  would  enforce  stricter  sentences  for 
those  involved. 

Unbeknownst  to  his  family  and  the  public.  Governor  Spitzer  kept  a  dirty  little  secret,  involving  several 
high-priced  call  girls  and  the  illegal  transferring  of  funds.What  happened  to  the  honest-to-goodness 
governor  from  New  York?  Did  he  really  think  that  he  was  immune  to  any  litigation?  As  far  as  1  know, 
there  isn't  one  set  of  laws  for  the  common  people  and  another  for  the  elite.  Perhaps  Mr  Spitzer  dozed  off 
in  one  of  his  classes  in  law  school  and  missed  that  point. 

It's  still  unclear  what  truly  motivated  this  man  to  commit  adultery,  trash  his  reputation,  and  put  his 
family  into  years  of  therapy,  but  one  can  only  assume  that  an  individual  of  such  a  stature  believed  him- 
self to  be  invincible  and  fully  entitled  to  a  little  self-indulgence. 

The  governor  has  not  been  tried  in  court,  but  could  face  possible  jail  time  if  convicted.  Many  of  his 
opponents  have  called  for  his  impeachment,  but  as  of  last  week,  the  governor  stoically  announced  his 
resignation.  It's  appalling  to  see  how  far  some  will  go  to  remove  this  man  from  office  when  it's  obvious 
the  crime  doesn't  fit  the  punishment.  With  the  U.S.  military  death  toll  looming  at  4,000,  millions  of  dis- 
placed Iraqis,  a  volatile  economy  with  an  imminent  recession,  and  an  out-of-whack  immigration  system, 
perhaps  the  ones  who  should  be  facing  impeachment  are  George  Bush  and  Dick  Cheney. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  the  luxury  of  sitting  comfortably  on  our  couches  and  watching  the  pundits  tear 
Eliot  Spitzer  apart.  There's  nothing  more  gratifying  than  watching  a  politician's  empire  crumble  to  the 
ground,  especially  when  there's  a  sexual  twist.  Let's  face  it — when  a  tempestuous  scandal  involving 
a  prominent  figure  erupts  in  the  media,  we  eat  it  up.  Perhaps  it's  the  self-satisfaction  we  receive  from 
knowing  that  even  political  leaders — as  glamorous  a  life  as  they  may  lead — have  flaws  and  inner  de- 
mons they  must  battle.  Whatever  the  underlying  reason,  as  long  as  politicians  continue  to  screw  up 
while  in  office  (and  trust  me,  they  will),  we'll  be  there  for  all  the  drama. 


In  the  media's  rabid  rush  to 
reveal  all  the  facts,  they  were 
real  assholes  to  Ashley  Alexandra 
Dupre,  argues  MATHEW  KATZ 


I 


V  near-uni\ 
the  me 
ed  a\ 


'  t's  a  rare  occurence  when  our  typically  shock-obsessed 
media  displays  a  touch  of  class.  Earlier  this  month,  when 
,  it  was  revealed  (courtesy  of  everyone's  favourite  sensa- 
tionalist scandal-breaker.  The  Drudge  Report)  that  Prince 
*'  F      Harry  was  serving  on  the  front  lines  of  Afghanistan,  many 
were  also  surprised  to  find  out  that  the  British  media — from 
The  Times  to  the  multitudes  of  tabloids — had  known  about  his 
deployment  for  over  two  months  but  agreed  to  keep  it  quiet  so 
Harry  could  serve  without  becoming  a  priority  target  for  Taliban 
operatives.  As  soon  as  the  story  broke,  Harry  was  pulled  back  to  Eng- 
land, having  enjoyed  being  an  average  soldier. 

It's  nice  to  see  human  decency  from  the  media,  who  realized  that 
certain  stories  should  be  hushed  because  publishing  them  would  have 
near-universal  negative  consequences.  Unfortunately,  any  nice  cred 
;  media  gained  from  keeping  mum  on  Harry's  deployment  melt- 
I  away  this  week. 

Everyone  loves  an  inflatable  scandal,  and  moral  crusader 
Eliot  Spitzer's  sexcapades  were  sensationalistic  schaden- 
freude. It  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true — the  Governor 
of  New  York,  the  golden  boy  of  anti-corruption  vigilan- 
tism,  who  had  personally  busted  up  prostitution  rings, 
was  caught  employing  a  sex  worker. 
Pundits  were  quick  to  condemn  Spitzer,  pity  his  family,  and  call  for  his  resignation,  but 
there  was  an  elephant  in  the  room — the  high-class  sex  worker  Spitzer  hired.  For  two  days, 
the  Emperor's  Club's  "Kirsten"  was  a  caricature  to  the  world.  A  whorish  homewrecker, 
known  only  through  wiretapped  phone  conversation,  she  took  thousands  of  dollars  from 
a  respected  politician  and  family  man,  did  unspeakable  things  with  him,  and  treated  it  all 
as  a  casual  business  operation.  She  was  praised,  condemned,  and  imagined  in  a  thousand 
different  ways  by  a  thousand  different  water-cooler  news  analysts.  She  was  purely  a  cre- 
ation of  our  imagination  as  an  accessory  of  Spitzer's  crimes — and  she  should  have  stayed 
that  way. 

Then,  on  March  12,  the  New  York  Times,  arguably  the  U.S.'s  most  respectable  paper, 
published  a  link  to  Kirsten's  Myspace  profile.  The  article  identified  Kirsten  as  Ashley  Alex- 
andra Dupre,  a  22-year-old  aspiring  singer  in  New  York.  Instantly,  millions  of  people  had 
full  access  to  Dupre's  entire  biography.  The  next  day,  the  same  three  pictures  of  her  were 
splashed  on  front  pages  worldwide.  Some  respected  columnists  identified  her  as  "Spitzer's 
Whore."  Very  few  gave  her  the  slightly  more  dignified  title  of  "sex  worker."  Most  papers 
identified  her  as  a  prostitute,  treating  her  in  the  most  patronizing  way  imaginable,  mocking 
her  musical  aspiration,  describing  her  sound  as  "quaint"  and  "silly." 

Regardless,  thanks  to  the  Times  and  others,  Dupre  will  now  forever  be  degraded  as 
Spitzer's  sex  worker  Regardless  of  whether  you  think  the  sex  trade  is  right  or  wrong, 
there's  a  reason  that  the  Emperor's  Club  does  its  best  to  keep  its  employees  anonymous: 
the  sex  trade  is  one  that  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  majority  of  America.  From  here  on  in, 
anyone  who  hits  on  Dupre — and  trust  me,  there  will  be  lots  of  piggish  catcalls — will  do  so 
with  certain  expectations.  Other  moral  crusaders  will  likely  refuse  to  associate  with  her  If 
she  decides  to  eventually  have  children,  there's  no  doubt  that  they'll  be  ridiculed  for  being 
the  children  of  a  sex  worker 

Dupre's  media  exposure  isn't  all  bad — it's  likely  to  land  her  a  record  deal  with  thousands 
of  supporters  on  Myspace.  But  she's  also  gained  the  condemnation's  of  countless  more. 

The  media's  brush  has  painted  Dupre  into  a  corner,  and  while  1  certainly  hope  for  the  op- 
posite, the  stigma  will  not  go  away.  To  many,  Dupre  will  always  be  "Spitzer's  Whore." 
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Fun  and  games? 


Tim  Roth  and  Naomi  Watts  star  in  Michael  Haneke's  grizzly  remake  of 


Funny  Games 


Tim  Roth  stars  in  Michael  Haneke's  new  Hollywood  take  on  his  1997  film  Funny  Games. 


FILM  REVIEW 


Funny  Games 


Directed  by  Michael  Hanel(e 


Naomi  Watts,  Tim  Roth, 
Michael  Pitt 


Rating:  VVVVV 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


An  English-language  remake  of  Michael 
Haneke's  Funny  Games  (1997)  directed  by 
Haneke  himself  is  perhaps  the  most  unlikely 
major  studio  venture  of  the  year.  In  the  origi- 
nal, two  sociopaths  hold  an  upper-middle-class 
family  hostage  in  their  summer  home,  forcing 
them  to  take  part  in  torturous  psychological 
games.  That  film  was  bleak,  brutal,  nihilistic, 
and  emotionally  unsatisfying — exactly  the 
sort  of  difficult  fare  that  Hollywood  generally 
avoids. 

How  could  Haneke  possibly  find  American  fi- 
nancing? I  assumed  he  would  be  forced  to  com- 
promise his  vision,  similar  to  how  George  Slu- 
izer  had  to  tack  an  incongruous  happy  ending 
onto  his  Hollywood  version  of  The  Vanishing. 

Boy,  was  1  wrong.  The  film  Haneke  has  de- 
livered is  nearly  identical  to  his  1997  original. 
Not  only  is  the  gloomy  tone  intact,  but  so  is  ev- 
erything else,  from  the  geography  of  the  house 
right  down  to  placement  of  the  tables  and 
chairs.  Compared  to  this,  Gus  Van  Sant's  shot- 
by-shot  remake  of  Psycho  played  positively  fast 
and  loose  with  its  source  material. 

In  the  rare  instances  when  foreign  filmmak- 
ers have  directed  American  remakes  of  their 


own  movies,  the  boredom  is  usually  palpable, 
yet  the  new  Funny  Games  turns  out  to  be  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  original.  It's  still  powerful, 
suspenseful,  and  absolutely  merciless  towards 
its  characters  and  audience. 

Seeing  Funny  Games  for  the  first  time  is  an 
ordeal.  There  were  many  walkouts  when  it 
played  at  Cannes  in  1997,  and  I  remember  that 
fateful  day  when  1  watched  it  on  DVD,  thinking 
about  how  nice  it  would  be  to  turn  it  off,  go  out 
into  the  sunshine,  and  reassure  myself  that  the 
world  wasn't  so  terrible  after  all. 

Haneke  intended  his  film  to  be  a  dark  sat- 
ire of  America's  glamorized  presentation  of 
violence.  "In  many  American  films,  violence  is 
made  consumable,"  says  Haneke  in  the  press 
notes.  "1  want  to  show  the  reality  of  violence, 
the  pain,  the  wounding  of  another  human  be- 
ing." His  point  is  that  in  being  entertained  by 
cinematic  depictions  of  murder,  we  are  on  the 


same  moral  level  as  the  murderers.  At  several 
points  during  Funny  Games,  the  killers  break 
the  fourth  wall  and  address  the  camera,  as  if 
conspiring  with  the  viewer  directly. 

Haneke  goes  beyond  attacking  the  viewer's 
taste  in  movies:  he  attacks  the  viewer  person- 
ally. I  hated  the  contempt  that  Haneke  had  for 
his  audience.  Movies  like  Psycho  and  A  Clock- 
work Orange  trick  the  audience  into  sympa- 
thizing with  their  depraved  heroes,  but  those 
films  at  least  offer  considerable  entertainment 
value.  Funny  Games,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no 
fun  at  all.  Frankly,  I  wanted  a  film  that  would  re- 
assure me  that  I  was  on  the  moral  high  ground. 
Why  should  Haneke  make  me  accessory  to  the 
crimes  just  because  1  rented  his  movie? 

Well... why  not?  Isn't  great  art  supposed  to 
challenge  us?  Haneke  has  said  he  wants  this 
remake  to  reach  the  multiplex  crowd  that  sup- 
ports the  torture  porn  genre,  but  he  is  most 


skillful  in  challenging  his  own  bourgeois  art 
house  audience.  Most  of  his  films  paint  less- 
than-flattering  pictures  of  the  upper-middle- 
class  lifestyle  (in  Funny  Games,  the  family's 
elaborate  gate  keeps  them  from  escaping),  and 
in  interviews  he  has  said  that  this  film  was  not 
meant  as  a  rebuttal  to  lowbrow  horror  flicks, 
but  to  the  work  of  Palme  d'Or  winner  and  crit- 
ics' darling  Quentin  Tarantino. 

Watching  his  Funny  Games,  already  knowing 
everything  that  was  to  come,  1  could  appreci- 
ate just  how  meticulous  Haneke  is  as  a  film- 
maker. His  decision  to  not  use  non-diegetic 
music  deprives  us  of  one  of  the  medium's 
most  reassuring  artifices.  Watch  how  he  cre- 
ates a  stifling,  claustrophobic  atmosphere  by 
frequently  focusing  the  camera  away  from  the 
characters  that  are  talking.  Look  for  moments 
where  Haneke  subverts  the  conventions  of  the 
typical  thriller  (near  the  beginning,  the  camera 
lingers  on  a  knife,  presumably  to  establish  its 
importance.  When  the  knife  finally  reappears 
towards  the  end,  it's  as  a  cynical  joke).  And  of 
course,  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  the  violent 
acts  takes  place  off  screen,  something  1  didn't 
even  realize  when  I  first  saw  the  original. 

So  what's  new  in  the  remake?  Well,  very  little. 
In  fact,  the  few  times  where  dialogue  has  been 
dropped  or  shot  constructions  have  been  al- 
tered will  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb  for  any- 
one with  a  good  memory.  Naomi  Watts,  Tim 
Roth,  Michael  Pitt,  and  Brady  Corbett  now  play 
the  four  central  roles,  and  they  fit  their  parts 
so  perfectly  that  memories  of  the  original  ac- 
tors rarely  arise.  Pitt  in  particular  gives  a  great, 
creepy  performance  that  deserves  compari- 
son with  Malcolm  McDowell  in  A  Clockwork 
Orange. 

If  you've  seen  the  original  Funny  Games,  do 
you  need  to  see  the  remake?  Maybe  not.  But 
then  again,  if  your  first  reaction  was  as  nega- 
tive as  mine,  you  may  find  that  another  viewing 
can  be  a  revelation.  1  certainly  didn't  "enjoy"  ei- 
ther version  of  this  film,  but  they  both  made  me 
rethink  many  of  the  violent  films  I've  enjoyed. 
And  for  that  alone.  Funny  Games  is  invaluable. 


Kingwell  takes  on  the  city 

U  of  T  prof  explores  the  modern  metropolis  as  a  work  of  art 


Matt  McGeachy 

VARSITY  STAFF 


In  conjunction  with  the  inaugural 
University  of  Toronto  Festival  of  the 
Arts  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
Art  Centre's  exhibition  of  John 
Hartman's  Cities,  Mark  Kingwell  de- 
livered a  lecture  entitled  "The  City 
as  a  Work  of  Art"  on  March  13. 

Kingwell,  a  philosophy  professor 
at  U  of  T,  is  the  author  of  10  books. 
The  consummate  Toronto  flaneur 
had  no  problem  frtling  every  seat 
in  the  University  College  lecture 
theatre. 

The  city — from  civitas,  civilized 
life  and  citizenship — intrigues 
Kingwell,  and  his  love  shows.  In 
his  lecture,  he  made  the  case  for 
the  city  as  a  work  of  art,  using  New 
York  City  and  Shanghai  as  his  pri- 
mary examples.  Cities,  according 
to  Kingwell,  cannot  be  easily  de- 
fined as  one  thing  or  the  other,  but 
rather  as  a  confluence  of  things 
that  collide  together  to  create  a 
sense  of  embodied  conscious- 
ness— very  much  like  the  people 
who  inhabit  them. 


Mark  Kingwell's  talk  was  part  of  the  U  of 
T  Festival  of  the  Arts,  which  runs  until 
March  20. 

He  takes  his  cue  from  Heidegger, 
who  asserted  that  "the  mere  object 
is  not  the  work  of  art"  but  rather 
the  space  created  by  the  object  for 
reflection  and  contemplation.  For 


him,  the  "city  of  the  imagination," 
more  than  the  actual  environs  of 
the  city,  helps  to  justify  the  city  as  a 
work  of  art.  More  than  the  concrete 
that  surrounds  us,  the  city  assimi- 
lates into  our  consciousness.  His 
rejection  of  teleological  ends  and 
grand  urban  planning  recalls  the 
late  Jane  Jacobs. 

Kingwell's  excellent  concep- 
tion of  cities,  which  any  city-lover 
would  agree  with,  testify  that  the 
city  is  an  organic,  growing  thing, 
though  it  is  not  biological.  It  rep- 
resents the  ultimate  Freudian  con- 
quest of  our  natural  environs:  a 
centre  of  creativity  and  culture.  A 
city,  according  to  Kingwell,  is  not 
a  symphony  but  a  jazz  riff — many 
parts  coming  together  to  make  ex- 
cellent music.  And,  just  as  his  art- 
ful city  is  more  a  jazz  piece  than  a 
concerto,  Kingwell  shone  brightest 
in  the  Q&A,  easily  elaborating  on 
many  points. 

Whether  each  person  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  Kingwell's  analysis, 
the  lecture  provided  each  of  us 
with  food  for  thought — just  what 
city  life  should  do. 


B/ue  Hour  is  beautiful 

UCDP's  production  of  David  Mamet's 
masterpiece  shines 


Matt  McGeachy 

VARSITY  STAFF 


Leave  it  to  David  Mamet  to  elevate 
mundane,  everyday  American  Eng- 
lish to  the  level  of  poetry.  The  UCDP's 
production  of  The  Blue  Hour  truly 
blew  me  away — the  lights  alone 
would  have  been  worth  watching,  but 
when  talented  acting  and  skilful  direc- 
tion bring  a  masterful  text  to  life,  it  is 
truly  a  treat.  The  play  was  presented 
as  part  of  the  ongoing  inaugural  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Festival  of  the  Arts. 

The  play  is  a  series  of  vignettes  set 
in  New  York  City  about  a  time  called, 
funnily  enough,  the  blue  hour,  that 
time  just  after  sunset  where  the  sky  is 
a  perfect,  beautiful  blue.  The  interac- 
tion between  actors  Sonia  Lindner  and 
Thomas  Davis  in  the  opening  scene 
was  hilarious,  as  was  the  following 
scene  with  Lindner  and  Gwynne  Phil- 
lips in  a  closing  department  store. 

The  scene  between  JP  Bevilacqua 
and  Davis  as  two  businessmen  forced 
into  awkward  conversation  on  a  com- 
muter train  was  perhaps  the  most  res- 
onant— expressing  the  annoyance  at 
dealing  with  those  you  could  not  care 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


The  Blue  Hour 


Directed  by  Leonard  Bias 


Starring  Sonia  Lindner, 
Thomas  Davis 


Rating:  WW 


less  about. 

Most  touching  however  was  the 
concluding  scene  between  Bevilac- 
qua and  Davis.  The  loneliness  of  the 
two  men  in  a  subway  station  was  so 
understated  and  tense  that  the  audi- 
ence was  dead  silent  until  the  scene 
faded  to  black,  the  theatre  erupting  in 
applause. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  have 
time  to  see  the  other  shows,  Methu- 
salem:  Or,  the  Eternal  Bourgeois  and 
Bully,  that  ran  with  The  Blue  Hour.  If 
this  show  indicates  of  the  level  of  tal- 
ent in  this  year's  UCDP  batch,  1  would 
no  doubt  have  been  delighted. 
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Space  oddity 

Comedic  director  Stephen  Chow's  newest  Hong  Kong  import  burns  up  on  re-entry 


FILM  REVIEW 


CJ7 


Directed  by  Stephen  Chow 


Stephen  Chow,  XuJiao 


Rating:  VV^ 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


Stephen  Chow's  attempt  to  conquer  the  Amer- 
ican market  continues  with  CJ7,  a  whimsical, 
effects-heavy,  sci-fi  comedy.  Chow,  "the  Jim 
Carrey  of  Asia,"  has  starred  in  over  40  films 
and  directed  eight,  but  few  of  them — heav- 
ily dependant  on  Cantonese  wordplay  and 
unspeakably  broad  comedy — have  made  an 
impression  outside  Hong  Kong. 

With  Shaolin  Soccer  (2001)  and  Kung  Fu 
Hustle  (2004),  Chow  replaced  much  of  his  col- 
loquial sensibility  with  universally  accessible 
material:  special  effects,  elaborate  action 
sequences,  and  over-the-top  visual  comedy. 
He  was  rewarded  with  strong  reviews  and 
worldwide  box  office  receipts,  but  CJ7  won't 
do  much  to  broaden  his  appeal.  While  Chow's 


Xu  Jiao,  plays  Dicky,  a  kid  whose  construction  worker  dad  accidentially  brings  him  home  an  alien  space  egg. 


vivid  imagination  is  still  on  display,  this  time 
his  sloppiness  gets  the  better  of  him. 

Chow's  screen-time  in  CJ7\s  surprisingly  mini- 
mal. The  real  star  is  child  actor  Xu  Jiao,  who's  a 
cute  little  kid.  He  plays  Dicky,  the  oft-bullied  son 
of  a  poor  construction  worker  named  Ti  (Chow). 


Dicky  wants  a  high-tech  toy  called  a  CJl,  and  is 
dismayed  when  Ti  can't  afford  it.  Later  that  eve- 
ning, during  his  daily  search  through  the  local 
dump,  Ti  finds  a  green  egg  deposited  by  a  nearby 
spaceship,  and  gives  it  to  Dicky,  calling  it  a  "CJ7." 
But  wait,  it  gets  better — the  egg  hatches  and  CJ7 


turns  out  to  be  a  green,  squishy,  super-dog  from 
outer  space. 

Chow  has  trouble  maintaining  a  consistent 
tone.  Silly  scenes  and  moments  of  cloying  sen- 
timentality clash  jarringly,  and  when  the  inev- 
itable tragic  situation  arises  three  quarters  of 
the  way  in,  it's  hard  to  care.  Characters  never 
extend  beyond  broad  archetypes.  And  while 
KungFu  Hustle  intentionally  pushed  aside  sto- 
ry for  rapid-fire  comedy,  in  a  film  with  "heart" 
like  CJ7,  the  script  is  undercooked. 

Like  Chow's  last  two  films,  CJ7  uses  CGI  to 
a  hyper-stylized,  downright  cartoonish  ex- 
tent. The  CJ7  character  is  entirely  computer 
generated,  and  it's  fun  to  watch.  There  are  mo- 
ments where  CGI  is  used  to  create  truly  excel- 
lent gags,  as  CJ7  pulls  a  little  toolbox  out  of 
nowhere,  and  makes  Dicky  a  pair  of  high-tech 
shoes.  Still,  Chow  is  a  hit-and-miss  comedian, 
and  this  time  his  odds  are  off.  Typical  joke: 
one  of  Dicky's  schoolmates  is  a  girl  played  by 
a  massive,  250-pound  man.  Ho  ho.  This  is  the 
type  of  goofiness  that  goes  over  big  in  Hong 
Kong  and  doesn't  travel  well  overseas... ex- 
cept to  kids. 

But  will  kids  see  this?  Sony  Pictures  Clas- 
sics is  making  the  drastic  mistake  of  market- 
ing CJ7  to  art  house  audiences  instead  of  fami- 
lies. A  subtitled  version  is  opening  in  limited 
release,  the  trailer  attached  to  the  beginning 
of  The  Counterfeiters  of  all  things.  Strange  tac- 
tics, because  the  grade  school  set  might  like 
it.  But  it's  no  Kung  Fu  Hustle;  it's  gentler,  less 
chaotic,  and,  frankly,  less  enjoyable. 


Listen  Up! 

What  to  rock  and  wtiat  to  not 


Jordan  Bimm,  Rae  Matthews,  Suzannah  Moore 


SALLY  SHAPIROr, 


X 

ANCEm.i 


Sally  Shapiro  -  Remix  Romance  Vol.1  (Paper  Bag) 

On  the  heels  of  her  October  North  American  debut  Disco  Ro- 
mance (Paper  Bag),  Swedish  princess  Sally  Shapiro  presents 
us  with  a  subtly  sweet  remix  album  that  is  energetic  and  low- 
key  at  the  same  time.  Owing  to  her  slot  on  Toronto's  Paper 
Bag  Records  roster,  this  record  pours  on  the  Canadian  remix 
talent  featuring  workouts  by  Holy  Fuck,  Woodhands,  and  The 
Cansecos,  as  well  as  Rhode  Island's  The  Juan  MacLean  and 
Germany's  Tensnake.  Mixing  trance-like  electronics  with  the 
occasional  funky  disco  beat,  the  record  lacks  sonic  cohesion 
but  remains  consistent  in  quality.  These  are  dance  tracks, 
but  they  rely  more  on  their  sensuality  and  bittersweet  lyrics 
than  kinetic,  throbbing  beats.  Not  that  anyone's  examining 
the  lyrics,  especially  once  she  starts  singing  in  French,  but 
there  are  occasional  tracks  that  bend  the  listener's  ear.  Her 
spoken  word  song,  "Jackie  Junior"  (fittingly  remixed  by  Ham- 
ilton's Junior  Boys),  showcases  Shapiro's  adorable  accent 
as  she  recites  what  sounds  like  a  monologue  from  a  student 
play.  Shapiro's  voice  is  mostly  sweet  and  sometimes  sexy, 
complementing  her  beats,  which  are  intense  but  sometimes 
soft.— RAE  MATTHEWS 

Rating:  WW 


No  No  Zero  -  Rough  5M(Signed  By  Force) 

Every  once  in  a  while,  I  come  across  a  record  that's  so  bad  it's  good. 
Rough  Stuff  hy  local  garage  punks  No  No  Zero  definitely  falls  into  this 
category.  Channelling  the  Dead  Kennedys,  Minor  Threat,  and  The  Ra- 
mones.  No  No  Zero's  sound  is  loud  and  full  of  fuzzy  distortion.  The 
vocals  are  often  mixed  lower  than  the  guitars  and  drums,  with  most 
songs  wrapping  up  in  under  two  minutes  (the  16-song  offering  is  only 
27  minutes  long).  The  low  vocals  may  be  a  mixed  blessing,  as  most  of 
the  lyrical  content  on  Rough  Stuff  sounds  like  it  was  penned  by  a  horny 
13-year-old  psychopath.  For  example,  on  their  song  "Ass  Commando," 
singer  Pius  Priapus  offers  the  following  insight,  "ass  commando,  ass 
commando,  get  into  the  ass  undetected,  you'll  never  know,  how  1  come 
and  go,  your  ass  can't  last,  detonate  ass  blast."  Genius?  Not  a  fucking 
chance.  Hilarious?  Yes,  definitely.  Pretty  much  every  song  has  some 
explicitly  sexual  overtone,  "Screw,"  "She  Jerks,"  and  "Why  Won't  You 
Let  Me  Fuck  You?"  being  the  prime  examples.  They  also  have  a  song 
entitled  "Brown  Shower,"  which  I'm  scared  to  even  speculate  about  the- 
matically — suffice  to  say  that  the  only  lyrics  to  this  three-minute  slow- 
mo  epic  are  "Brown  shower,  bend  and  devour,  taste  the  power."  Enjoy 
your  nightmares.— JORDAN  BIMM 

Rating:  VVVV¥ 


The  Populars  -  /I  P///  for  £i/e/yo/7e  (Kindling) 

It's  hard  to  say  which  is  worse,  the  title  of  the  album,  or 
the  album  itself.  The  aesthetics  of  the  cover  photos  for 
Prescott,  Ont.'s  The  Populars  come  across  as  a  bright 
American  Apparel  ad,  as  the  band  members  sport  flashy 
colours  while  jumping  and  smiling  at  you.  The  back  of 
the  album  features  a  shelf  of  pills  (get  it?),  selling  the 
band  as  an  enthusiastic,  anti  depressant  advertisement 
for  the  wannabe  preteen  population.  Their  lyrics  are  ob- 
vious, overly  simplistic,  and  repetitive,  the  only  shock 
being  how  comfortable  they  are  with  blatant  cliches  in 
song  titles  such  as  "Teenage  Party  Girl"  and  "Weekend 
Warrior,"  perfect  fodder  for  a  ninth-grade  pool  party. 
This  album  fails  on  account  of  their  awkwardly  contra- 
dictory image  and  their  mediocre  instrumentals.  Their 
live  show  would  probably  be  endurable,  most  likely  the 
opening  band  that  gets  instantly  upstaged  by  a  medio- 
cre headliner.— SUZANNAH  MOORE 

Rating:  W 
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Heavy  duty  rock  research 


I,  I,,    —       — », 


\lewly  built  Rock 
Fracture  Dynamics  Lab 
Dreaks  new  grounc 


Dan  Rios 

SCIENCE  EDITOR 


As  a  research-oriented  university, 
U  of  T  has  seen  a  lot  of  firsts.  The 
brand  new  Rock  Fracture  Dynamics 
Laboratory,  constructed  to  study 
how  rocks  break  under  stress,  can 
now  be  added  to  that  list. 

This  groundbreaking  facility  al- 
lows researchers  to  test  rock  sam- 
ples under  simulated  force  and 
temperature  conditions  (up  to  200 
degrees  Celsius)  found  on  Earth, 
while  providing  detailed  images  of 
the  process.  Part  of  the  Lassonde  In- 
stitute for  Engineering  Geoscience,  it 
will  provide  researchers  with  a  real- 
time account  of  what  occurs  inside 
the  samples  being  tested.  Research- 
ers will  be  able  to  track  fractures 
and  cracks  as  they  occur,  leading 
to  a  greater  understanding  of  this 
previously  difficult  to  study  phe- 
nomenon. Researchers  can  simulate 


conditions  up  to  four  kilometres 
deep  in  the  Earth's  crust,  using  the 
carefully  controlled  environment  in 
the  facility. 

"The  facility  enables  us  to  perform 
geophysical  imaging  on  samples 
of  rocks,  so  we  can  now  visualize 
what's  going  on  inside  the  rock  as 
it  is  happening,"  said  professor  Paul 
Young,  Keck  Chair  of  Seismology  and 
Rock  Mechanics  and  vice  president 
of  research  at  U  of  T,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Bulletin. 

The  heart  of  this  laboratory  is 
electronic  in  nature:  a  beastly  256- 
processor  computing  cluster  pro- 
vides the  necessary  processing 
power  for  the  immense  amounts 
of  data  collected  by  sensing  instru- 
ments. The  cluster  is  capable  of  per- 
forming trillions  of  calculations  per 
second — necessary,  considering  the 
constant  stream  of  data  gathered  by 
the  sensors  as  they  "listen"  to  the 
samples  crushed  and  fractured. 


In  the  past,  researchers  would 
have  to  sift  through  a  great  deal 
of  data  in  order  to  understand  any 
given  fracturing  experiment.  This 
could  mean  waiting  months  for  a 
clear  picture.  With  the  new  labora- 
tory, U  of  T  geologists  can  visualize 
the  data  gathered  mere  minutes  af- 
ter the  fact. 

Scientists  will  be  able  to  mea- 
sure a  great  variety  of  information 
regarding  material  fractures,  in- 
cluding, most  importantly,  energy 
release.  Young  explained  that  the 
instruments  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive, able  to  measure  the  equivalent 
force  needed  to  break  pencil  lead. 

Fractures  become  clearly  visible 
when  shifting  tectonic  plates  form 
faults.  The  pressure  upon  rocks  in 
many  situations  can  reach  incred- 
ible levels,  causing  solid  pieces  of 
stone  to  snap  in  half.  Areas  with 
heavily  fractured  rock  can  form 
aquifers,  as  the  increased  perme- 
ability allows  fluids  to  flow  between 
the  cracks. 

Studying  rocks  under  extreme 
stress  allows  for  a  better  understand- 
ing a  particularly  stressful  natural  oc- 
currence— earthquakes. 

This  heavy-duty  processing  power 
will  help  researchers  compare  math- 
ematical models  of  rock  behaviour  to 
real-life  experiments.  Researchers  can 


then  refine  their  predictions  to  fore- 
cast the  various  processes  involved  in 
earthquakes,  faults,  and  other  geologi- 
cal situations. 

Additionally,  the  data  will  be  useful 
for  the  construction  industry,  as  engi- 
neers seek  to  understand  how  and  why 
materials  fail  in  certain  situations. 


"We  will  be  able  to  see  how  ce- 
ment, as  well  as  rock,  reacts  [to 
fractures],  and  measure  that 
growth.  This  will  help  the  construc- 
tion industry  understand  better 
what  happens  with  critical  infra- 
structure," said  Young. 


IT'S  NOT  MY  FAULT:  Given  enough  force,  a  rock  will  fracture,  as  shown  above.  By  measuring 
this  phenomenon  experimentally  in  the  new  Rock  Fracture  Dynamics  Laboratory, 
researchers  hope  to  devise  better  models  to  explain  the  behaviour  of  rocks  under  stress. 


//FINDING  FAULT 


A fault  is  a  kind  of  fracture, 
caused  by  shear  motion 
in  the  Earth's  crust.  Because 
rocks  are  rigid  and  experience  a 
great  deal  of  friction,  faults  can 
slip  against  each  other.  When 
this  happens,  a  large  amount 
of  energy  is  released  and  an 
earthquake  results.  Active  fault 
zones  are  the  areas  where  most 
earthquakes  occur. 

Depending  on  the  motion 
of  the  rocks  on  either  side,  dif- 
ferent types  of  faults  can  oc- 
cur. The  most  oljvious  signs  of 
faults  occur  at  the  boundaries 
of  tectonic  plates,  but  they  can 
also  occur  in  other  areas  away 
from  colliding  plates. 


NORMAL  FAULT 

The  most  common  kind  of  fault,  normal  faults, 
are  categorized  as  dip-slip  faults.  Most  of  the  mo- 
tion involved  occurs  vertically,  although  some 
horizontal  movement  is  possible.  The  hanging 
wall  (left  block)  moves  downward  relative  to  the 
footwall  (right  block).  These  faults  are  evidence  of 
the  earth's  crust  being  extended  (stretched  out). 
Conversly,  reverse  faults  are  signs  of  two  or  more 
tectonic  plates  colliding  together. 


STRIKE-SLIP  FAULT 

In  the  case  of  these  faults,  the  striking  surfaces 
are  usually  vertical.  The  two  surfaces  move  by 
each  other  in  laterally,  with  little  or  no  vertical 
movement.  Faults  moving  to  the  left  are  termed 
sinistral  faults,  while  those  moving  to  the  right  are 
termed  dextral  faults.  A  special  type  of  strike-slip 
faults  is  a  trasform  fault,  which  ends  abruptly  on 
both  sides.  The  San  Andreas  Fault  is  an  example 
of  a  transform  fault  with  visible  surface  effects. 


REVERSE  FAULT 

These  also  fall  under  the  category  of  dip-slip 
faults,  where  the  main  movement  is  vertical. 
They  are  also  called  thrust  faults  if  the  angle 
of  the  fault  plane  is  less  than  45  degrees.  The 
hanging  wall  (block  on  the  left)  moves  upward 
relative  to  the  footwall  (block  on  the  right).  A 
reverse  fault  may  change  and  become  a  normal 
fault  if  the  forces  acting  on  it  move  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  (fault  inversion). 
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New  TB  vaccine 
needs  no  needle 


Breathable  vaccine  developed  by  UNC  research 
team  will  aid  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis 


Andrea  Yeomans 

ASSOCIATE  SCIENCE  EDITOR 


Vaccination  for  tuberculosis  may 
become  as  easy  as  inhaling.  A  team 
of  researchers  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
Harvard  University  have  developed 
the  tuberculosis  vaccine  bacillus 
Calmette-Guerin  into  an  easy-to-ad- 
minister,  highly  portable  aerosol. 

"Rising  rates  of  tuberculosis  and 
drug-resistant  disease  in  developing 
countries  have  amply  illustrated  the 
need  for  more  effective  vaccines," 
says  David  Edwards,  a  biomedical 
engineering  professor  at  Harvard 
University  and  a  researcher  in- 
volved with  the  inhalable  vaccine's 
design.  "While  most  new  TB  vac- 
cines continue  to  call  for  needle  in- 
jection, our  vaccine  could  provide 
safer,  more  consistent  protection 
by  eliminating  these  injections  and 
the  need  for  refrigerated  storage. 
We  see  great  promise  for  this  new 
treatment." 

Appropriately,  the  team  used 
guinea  pigs,  known  to  be  suscep- 
tible to  TB,  were  used  to  test  the 
vaccine.  Some  of  the  guinea  pigs 
were  vaccinated  with  BCG  while 
others  were  given  the  aerosol  ver- 
sion. All  of  the  guinea  pigs  were  ex- 
posed to  TB  in  an  aerosol  exchange 
chamber.  Four  weeks  after  expo- 
sure, the  researchers  analyzed  the 
animal's  lungs  and  spleens.  They 
found  symptoms  of  TB  in  five  per 
cent  of  the  lungs  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  spleens  of  BCG-vaccinated 
guinea  pigs.  However,  in  the  guinea 
pigs  that  received  the  aerosol,  they 
found  symptoms  in  just  one  per 
cent  of  spleen  and  lung  tissue. 

"Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most 
resistant  and  challenging  diseases 
to  protect  against,  and  the  success- 
ful results  of  aerosol  delivery  using 
nanoparticle  technology  potentially 
offers  a  new  platform  for  immuniza- 
tion," says  Barry  R.  Bloom,  study 
contributor  and  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health.  "Were 
the  animal  results  confirmed  in  hu- 
man studies,  this  technology  could 


be  used  not  only  for  TB  vaccines, 
but  those  protecting  against  other 
infectious  diseases  as  well." 

Currently,  the  BCG  vaccine  is 
freeze-dried,  which  requires  refrig- 
eration until  it  is  used.  The  freeze- 
dried  vaccine  must  be  mixed  with 
medical-grade  water  before  it  can 
be  injected.  This  method  makes  im- 
munization complicated  in  certain 
geographic  areas,  especially  devel- 
oping countries  with  limited  or  no 
access  to  electricity  and  medical 
supplies.  Administering  the  aerosol 
vaccine  to  humans  would  be  much 
easier  than  the  present  method.  Us- 
ing a  drinking  straw-shaped  inhaler, 
adults  would  simply  hold  the  tube 
to  their  mouth  and  breathe  in.  For 
infants,  a  pacifier-shaped  inhaler  is 
in  development.  According  to  study 
contributor  Anthony  Hickey,  "You 
can  have  the  baby  essentially  blow 
the  powder  into  the  back  of  the 
throat." 

The  powder  used  in  the  inhaled 
vaccine  is  spray  dried.  Spray  dry- 
ing allows  the  researchers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dried  vaccine  bac- 
teria's tendency  to  form  as  elongat- 
ed particles,  highly  effective  when 
inhaled.  This  method  avoids  cer- 
tain requirements  associated  with 
freeze  drying,  such  as  refrigeration 
and  the  need  for  water. 

"Spray-drying  is  lower-cost  than 
BCG,  easily  scalable  for  manufac- 
turing, and  ideal  for  needle-free 
use,  such  as  via  inhalation,"  says 
Edwards.  "Its  greater  stability  at 
room  temperature  could  ultimately 
provide  a  better  means  of  creating 
and  delivering  vaccine  throughout 
the  world." 

Currently,  bacillus  Calmette- 
Guerin  is  used  worldwide  to  im- 
munize infants  and  adults  against 
TB.  It  is  estimated  that  over  one 
billion  people  have  received  the 
vaccine  since  it  was  first  used 
in  1921.  BCG  is  most  effective  in 
preventing  TB  in  children,  and 
is  the  world's  most  widely  used 
childhood  vaccine,  as  each  year 
approximately  100  million  babies 
are  injected. 


The  World  Health  Organization  estimates  that  every  second,  a  new  person  is  infected  with  tuberculosis.  It  continues  to  be  a  scourge 
in  the  developing  world,  where  rising  numbers  of  HIV  infections  and  poor  TB  control  programs  have  allowed  it  to  make  a  comeback. 


Over  one  third  of  the  world's  population  has  been  exposed  to  the  Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis  bacteria,  but  only  one  in  ten  will  develop  the  active  form  of  the  disease. 
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//SCIENCE  IN  BRIEF 


Researchers  tested  tobacco  hornworn  caterpillars  (Manduca  sexta)  to  see  if  memories 
formed  in  their  larval  stage  remained  after  metamorphosis. 


The  persistence  of  moth 
memory 

A  new  study  has  found  that  moths 
retain  memories  created  when 
they  were  caterpillars.  Research- 
ers conditioned  tobacco  hornworm 
caterpillars  to  avoid  a  certain  odour 
by  exposing  them  to  a  scent  simi- 
lar to  nail  polish,  while  simultane- 
ously administering  a  small  shock. 
They  then  left  the  caterpillars  to 
metamorphose  into  moths.  Soon, 
researchers  found  that  these  moths 
avoided  the  nail  polish  scent.  "We 
concluded  that  indeed  the  associa- 
tion does  persist  and  is  accessible 
to  the  adults  in  this  artificial  sce- 
nario," said  Martha  Weiss,  the  lead 
author  of  the  study  and  a  biologist 
at  Georgetown  University.  The  study 
gives  evidence  for  the  hypothesis 
that  a  section  of  a  caterpillar's  brain 
remains  intact  after  metamorphosis. 
"The  transition  from  a  caterpillar  to 


a  moth  or  butterfly  is  very  dramat- 
ic," said  Weiss.  "For  me,  it  is  exciting 
to  think  that  a  learned  association 
really  can  be  transferred  from  one 
phase  to  another  through  this  very 
radical  transition." 
Source:  PLoS 
— ANDREA YEOMANS 

Looking  for  Earth's  long  lost 
twin 

Scientists  have  announced  that  a 
nearby  star,  dubbed  Alpha  Centuri 
B,  may  host  a  planet  similar  to  Earth, 
which  telescopes  may  be  able  to  find 
within  the  next  few  years.  Alpha  Cen- 
turi B  is  a  star  similar  to  the  Sun,  one 
of  three  stars  residing  in  the  system 
Alpha  Centuri.  "If  there's  an  earth- 
mass  planet  orbiting  Alpha  Centauri 
B,  we'll  find  out  about  it  within  our 
lifetimes,"  said  Greg  Laughlin,  an 
astrophysicist  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruz.  "It's  going  to 
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be  moved  from  the  realm  of  science 
fiction  into  fact."  Laughlin  and  his 
team  used  a  computer-simulation  to 
model  how  "moon-sized  planet  em- 
bryos" surrounding  Alpha  Centuri  B 
may  form  into  planets  over  the  span 
of  200  million  years.  Out  of  eight  sim- 
ulations run,  they  discovered  at  least 
one  Earthlike  planet  in  each  of  them. 
Laughlin  and  his  team  estimate  that 
with  a  dedicated  telescope  it  would 
take  only  five  years  to  find  an  Earth 
"twin."  "Actually,  that's  a  pessimistic 
case,"  said  Javiera  Guedes,  one  of 
the  team  members.  "We  might  find  a 
planet  in  three  years.  In  five  years, 
we  might  get  two  or  three  planets." 
The  study  will  be  published  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  The  Astrophysical 
Journal. 

Source:  National  Geographic  News 
—AY 

Putting  earthquakes  on  ice 

Ice  sheets  may  reduce  the  possibil- 
ity of  earthquakes.  Scandinavia  was 
an  earthquake  hot  spot  9000  years 
ago,  but  today  experiences  very  little 
tectonic  activity.  Andrea  Hampel 
of  Ruhr  University  in  Bochum,  Ger- 
many, determined  with  her  team  the 
relationship  of  earthquake  activity 
to  the  melting  of  the  Fennoscandian 
ice  sheet.  During  the  last  ice  age,  the 
Fennoscandian  ice  sheet  covered  not 
just  Scandinavia,  but  also  the  area 
now  known  as  Norway  and  Sweden. 
As  the  ice  sheet  melted,  the  frequen- 
cy of  earthquakes  increased.  Ham- 
pel  and  her  team  created  a  computer 
model  to  predict  how  the  stress  of 
being  buried  under  hundreds  of  me- 
tres of  ice  would  affect  the  behaviour 
of  geological  faults.  These  faults  are 
prevented  from  causing  earthquakes 
by  the  stress  of  the  ice  sheet  on  the 
Earth's  crust.  However,  the  stresses 
in  the  crust  build  during  this  time. 
This  accumulation  of  stress  results  in 
stronger,  more  frequent  earthquakes 
when  the  ice  melts.  Hampel  notes 
that  this  phenomenon  has  been  seen 
in  Alaska,  warning  that  it  may  also  be 
seen  in  Greenland  and  Antarctica  if 
their  ice  sheets  continue  to  wane. 
Source:  New  Scientist  news  service 
—AY 

Three  people,  one  child 

Scientists  have  discovered  a  way  to 
possibly  eliminate  illnesses  caused 
by  deformities  in  the  mitochon- 
dria— organelles  that  produce  most 
of  the  energy  within  a  cell.  These 
defects  are  hereditary  and  often 
have  deadly  consequences.  Mito- 
chondrial diseases  include  deafness, 
certain  types  of  epilepsy,  fatal  liver 
failure,  and  muscular  dystrophy. 
The  main  goal  of  the  study  was  to 
prevent  women  from  passing  the 
defect  to  their  children.  Researchers 
genetically  transplanted  DNA  from 
an  embryo  with  faulty  mitochondria 
into  an  embryo  with  operational 
mitochondria.  The  second  embryo 
had  its  entire  DNA  removed  prior 
to  transplantation.  In  other  words, 
three  people  were  used  to  make  one 
embryo:  a  man  and  woman  each  do- 
nated their  DNA  to  be  transplanted 
into  another  woman's  embryo.  Re- 
searchers tested  the  experiment  by 
inserting  mice  DNA  into  a  human  em- 
bryo. The  resulting  baby  mouse  had 
no  apparent  human  characteristics. 
Therefore,  the  study  concluded  that 
a  human  baby  born  by  this  method 
would  have  the  genetic  makeup  of 
three  people,  taking  on  the  appear- 
ance and  other  genetic  traits  from 
the  transplanted  DNA.  Though  the 
medical  community  is  excited  about 
this  development,  some  critics  argue 
that  it  is  a  step  toward  genetically 
modified  babies. 
Source:  BBC  News 
— ANNAGAYTON 
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Despite  an  off-season  on  change  the  core  of 
the  teann  remains  intact  for  better  or  for  worse 


ROB  DUFFY 


The  most  controversial  off-sea- 
son in  New  York  Yankees'  his- 
tory is  almost  at  a  close,  yet 
George  Steinbrenner  remains  no- 
where to  be  found.  With  his  health 
failing,  the  famously  combustible 
owner  handed  over  the  reins  to  his 
sons.  Hank  and  Hal,  who  were  im- 
mediately faced  with  a  great  deal  of 
conflict  in  the  family  business. 

While  at  first  it  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  battle-tested  owner  is 
stepping  aside,  a  change  in  owner- 
ship was  just  the  first  of  a  series  of 
adjustments  that  the  Yankees  hope 
will  restore  them  to  glory. 

After  a  devastating  loss  to  the 
Cleveland  Indians  in  last  year's 
ALDS,  the  Steinbrenners  offered 
Yankees  manager  Joe  Torre  a  con- 
tract extension  with  a  pay  cut — a 
deal  that  the  four-time  World  Se- 
ries winner  said  they  knew  he 
would  refuse.  To  the  surprise  of 
many,  Torre  resurfaced  two  weeks 
later  as  the  incoming  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  taking 
coaches  Don  Mattingly  and  Larry 
Bowa  with  him. 

The  team's  most  fundamental 
change  could  come  from  newly 
hired  manager  Joe  Girardi,  whose 
short  but  successful  managerial 
career  makes  him  an  ideal  candi- 


date to  light  a  fire  under  the  team's 
veterans  and  propel  them  to  great 
success. 

Yet  despite  the  fresh  perspective 
that  Girardi  hopes  to  offer,  it  must 
be  noted  that  he  is  a  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  Yankee  family,  having 
played  for  the  team  during  their  late 


Ultimately, 


with  New  York  tax  officials  claim- 
ing he  owed  millions  of  dollars  in 
state  income  taxes.  The  surprising 
charge  was  a  blow  to  his  normally 
squeaky-clean  image,  and  Jeter 
quickly  settled  the  case. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  as- 
pect of  this  off-season  was  the 


who  along  with  Jeter  represent  the 
team's  original  core  players — the 
last  remnants  of  the  '90s  dynasty. 

While  this  total  may  seem  high  for 
three  players  over  the  age  of  35,  it 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  re-sign- 
ing of  third  baseman  and  perennial 
whipping  boy  Alex  Rodriguez. 


it  can  be  said  that  times  haven't  changed  within  the 
Evil  Empire,  what  with  two  Steinbrenners  in  charge,  a 
manager  who  lived  through  the  glory  days,  and  an  all-too  familiar 
lineup  that  hasn't  delivered  a  championship  for  nearly  a  decade. 


'90s  championship  seasons,  serving 
as  Torre's  bench  coach  in  2005.  The 
drama  surrounding  Torre's  depar- 
ture proved  to  be  the  first  wave  of 
controversy,  as  the  Mitchell  Report 
on  steroid  use  named  18  former  Yan- 
kees and  two  current  players,  Jason 
Giambi  and  Andy  Pettitte,  both  of 
whom  have  admitted  to  their  use  of 
human  growth  hormone. 

Even  shortstop  and  media  darling 
Derek  Jeter  landed  in  the  headlines, 


lack  of  new  player  signlngs  by  the 
Yankees,  fielding  a  nearly  identi- 
cal team  to  the  one  that  imploded 
last  October  and  sparked  Torre's 
dismissal.  However,  a  closer  look 
reveals  that  while  the  team  didn't 
bring  in  a  new  set  of  hired  guns, 
they  spent  more  recklessly  than 
ever  before  to  keep  the  team  to- 
gether. $113  million  was  spent  to 
retain  Pettitte,  closer  Mariano  Ri- 
vera, and  catcher  Jorge  Posada, 


Just  as  it  appeared  that  Torre 
might  lure  the  2007  AL  MVP  to  Los 
Angeles,  A-Rod  personally  negoti- 
ated his  own  record-breaking  $275 
million  contract  (with  $30  million 
in  incentives),  keeping  him  with 
the  team  for  the  next  decade  and 
giving  him  ten  more  chances  to  ei- 
ther win  a  title  or  be  vilified  every 
October. 

The  big  question  in  the  2008  sea- 
son concerns  the  impact  that  man- 


agement will  have  on  the  team's 
performance  in  their  unrelenting 
quest  for  a  World  Series  title.  With 
last  season's  lineup  completely 
unchanged,  the  Yankees  will  de- 
pend on  the  development  of  their 
top  three  pitching  prospects,  Joba 
Chamberlain,  Phil  Hughes  and  Ian 
Kennedy,  contenders  in  the  rota- 
tion alongside  the  beleaguered 
Pettitte  and  staff  ace  Chien-Ming 
Wang. 

The  three  young  pitchers  who 
represent  the  Yankees'  only  new 
blood  will  come  under  much 
scrutiny  in  New  York,  where  a 
true  youth  movement  is  never  an 
option.  Ultimately,  it  can  be  said 
that  times  haven't  changed  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  Evil  Empire, 
what  with  two  Steinbrenners 
in  charge,  a  manager  who  lived 
through  the  glory  days,  and  an 
all-too  familiar  lineup  that  hasn't 
delivered  a  championship  for 
nearly  a  decade. 

Yet  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
team  steeped  in  such  rich  history 
would  fail  to  embrace  re-invention- 
For  the  New  York  Yankees,  wide- 
scale  change  must  be  preceded 
by  a  truly  catastrophic  event,  say, 
missing  the  playoffs  or  finishing 
behind  the  Blue  Jays.  That  would 
be  downright  terrifying. 
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2008  MLB  Preview 


Matt  Mckay 
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Toronto  Blue  Jays 

With  their  strongest  team  in  years,  the 
Jays  pitching  staff  have  been  dealt  a  major 
blow  with  the  loss  of  Casey  Janssen  for  the 
year,  due  to  a  torn  right  labrum.  Janssen's 
loss  hurts  even  more  because  of  his  effec- 
tiveness against  division  rivals  Boston  and 
New  York  in  07.  Even  with  the  additions  of 
David  Eckstein  and  Scott  Rolen  from  St. 
Louis  and  Vernon  Wells'  shoulder  all  healed 
up,  Toronto,  like  New  York,  will  live  and  die 
this  season  with  their  pitching.  Their  hopes 
lie  in  Shaun  Marcum  and  Dustin  McGowan 
improving  on  solid  '07  campaigns,  and  how 
well  closer  B.J.  Ryan  will  perform,  missing 
nearly  all  of  last  season  due  to  a  Tommy 
John  surgery. 


Boston  Red  Sox 

Despite  losing  out  on  the  Johan  Santana 
sweepstakes,  last  year's  World  Series 
Champs  countered  by  adding  2005  Cy 
Young  Award  winner  Bartolo  Colon.  Even 
if  Colon  doesn't  pan  out  and  none  of  their 
top  players  go  down  due  to  injuries,  the 
Red  Sox  will  have  all  the  ingredients  to 
win  their  third  championship  in  five  years. 
2007  Rookie  of  the  Year,  Dustin  Pedroia, 
adds  more  firepower  to  one  of  the  league's 
most  gifted  offenses.  The  Red  Sox  have  a 
strong  rotation,  solid  bullpen,  and  an  over- 
powering closer  that  should  make  it  tough 
for  the  Blue  Jays  or  Yankees  to  dethrone 
them  from  the  top  spot  in  the  American 
League  East. 


Cleveland  Indians 

They've  had  all  winter  to  recover  from  the 
mental  trauma  of  their  self-destruction  to 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  the  ALCS,  taking  a  3- 
1  series  lead.  The  reigning  Central  Division 
champs  look  to  take  a  page  out  of  the  Red  Sox 
book  and  exorcise  their  World  Series  demons 
by  ending  a  53-year  drought.  They  return  with 
the  same  team  that  put  up  a  major  league  best 
96  wins  in  07,  stronger  this  year  thanks  to  last 
year's  valuable  post-season  experience.  They 
will  once  again  boast  two  potential  Cy  Young 
Award  winners  in  Fausto  Carmona  and  the 
2007  winner,  C.C.  Sabathia.  Key  to  their  drive 
to  the  World  Series  will  be  whether  designat- 
ed hitter  Travis  Hafner  bounces  back  from  a 
disappointing  '07  season  and  playoffs. 


Detroit  Tigers 


In  07  they  boasted  one  of  the  scariest  bat- 
ting orders  in  the  majors.  The  Tigers  led  or 
were  second  in  nearly  all  offensive  catego- 
ries in  the  American  League.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  slugger  Miguel  Cabrera  from  the 
Florida  Marlins,  look  for  Detroit  to  put  up 
some  really  crooked  numbers  this  season. 
Last  season's  downfall  was  their  pitching, 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  league  in  several 
important  categories,  including  walks,  runs, 
and  earned-run-average.  That's  where  Don- 
trelle  Willis,  the  other  major  player  acquired 
in  their  trade  with  Florida,  comes  into  play. 
Statistically,  Willis  had  a  terrible  07  season, 
putting  up  career  worst  numbers  in  wins,  in- 
nings pitched,  ERA,  losses,  walks,  and  home 
runs  against.  Still,  Willis  is  only  26  and  a 
change  of  scenery  was  just  what  he  needed 
after  enduring  the  penny-pinching  Marlins 
ownership  for  years.  Look  for  him  to  bounce 
back  in  a  major  way  as  Detroit  becomes  a 
series  contender  this  year. 


Central 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELPWANTE 


LOOKING  FOR  PART-TIME  TUTORS 

We  are  hiring  tutors  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects (English,  Math,  Sciences).  Pay 
starting  at  $20/hr.  Send  resumes  to 
jobs@tutorsintoronto.ca. 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 

ATTENTION  THESIS  WRITERS: 

idyllic  setting,  cabin  in  the  woods, 
45  minutes  from  downtown  Toronto. 
Monday  -  Friday,  $500/month.  Call 
Helena  at  416-303-6349. 

FABULOUS  BASEMENT  APARTMENT 

Available  March  1.5th,  Bathurst  &  Bloor 
Fully  furnished  +  high-speed  internet 
and  cable  T.V.  $685/mont,  inc.  Call  416- 
.537-3222  or  416  230-6781 


FOR  SALE 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST. To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@belinet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS.DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416921-1357. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON.  ONLINE,  BY  PHOrC 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy 
changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex 
Ave,  Suite  #306.  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6. 
Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


i  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  just  a  job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Number  postgraduate 
programs  will  help  you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


Come  play 
for  our 
team 

write  for  sports 
sports@thevarsity.cd 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


^  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 

4  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

«  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

V  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

§  Simulated  Practice  Exams 

?  Free  Repeat  Policy 

«  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

8)  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


<J|*  HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


For  more  Information, 

call  416.675.6622  ext.  3439 

or  visit  us  at  business. humber.ca 


Oxford  Seminars 

www.oxfordseminars.com 
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WITH  THE  CANADIAN  FORCES 


WE  HAVE  THE  CAREERS, 

YOU  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  Canadian  Forces  offer  you  over  100  full-  and  part-time  job  opportunities  in 
stimulating  environments.  Whether  close  to  home  or  abroad,  the  Forces  offer  you: 

•  A  wide  range  of  careers  in  professional  fields  and  technical  trades 

•  Training  programs  throughout  your  career 

•  Financial  aid  for  your  studies 

To  find  out  more,  visit  our  Website  or  your  local  Canadian  Forces  recruiting  centre. 


WWW.FORCES.CA  1-800-856-8488 


JOIN  US 


Canada 
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I  spy  with  my  little  eye. ..somebody  moderately  attractive! 
— Robarts  Libra fy,  3  a.m. 

Girl:  Oh,  shit,  I  forgot  myT-Card! 

Desk  Attendant:  Sorry,  you'll  have  to  go  home  and  get  it. 

Girl:  But  home  is  so  faraway! 

Desk  Attendant:  Far,  like  Kingston? 

Girl:  (sheepishly)  Uh...Woodsworth. 

—At  the  Athletic  Centre 

Guy:  I  can't  believe  your  grandma  grows  pot! 
Girl:  It's  not  like  she  smokes  it... 
—At  Bloor  and  Bedford 

Guy:  {picks  up  the  Varsity,  glances  at  it  for  two  seconds) 
Yeah!  The  Bubble  wins,  bitches! 
—At  the  Athletic  Centre 

Professor  Proulx:  I  make  more  money  than  you  guys.  I  mean, 
poor  you.  You  guys  live  in  basements. 
— On  St  George  Campus 


//GLAMOROUS  GIRLS 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


Frenchie  Fatale  (bottom),  Rose  Red,  Stella  Satine,  Fritzie  Gugenfieiss,  and  Paralee 
Pearl  (L  to  R)  of  the  Glamour  Puss  Burlesque  company  pose  after  their  show  last 
friday  at  Caffeinds  Cafe,  at  Victoria  College.  Miss  Pearl,  who  runs  the  troupe, 
describes  them  as  "a  saucy  production  company  dedicated  to  showcasing  risque 
dance,  music,  and  drama  by  young  women  in  Toronto."  Catch  the  whole  company  in  a 
full  performance  called  "Fever  When  You  Kiss  Me"  at  Sneaky  Dee's,  March  31. 


Ted's  so  great.     I  just 
want  to  hang  out  with  him 
all  day  long! 

\ 


whoah,  hold  the  front 
page!    T-Rex  is 
fetishizinq  the  other! 


if'T^^h^  UTAHRAPTOR 


T-REX  HAS  MET 
A  MAN  WHOSE 
VOICE  SOUNDS 
JUST   LIKE  A 
TEXT-TO-SPEECH 
SYNTHESIZER! 

NEAT 


It's  like  hanging  out  with  a  computer 
friend,  only  he  has  emotions!    Well,  i  guess 
it's  MORE  like  hanging  out  with  a  regular 
friend,  only  when  he  says  "Pass  me  a  bowl  of 
\  /T'^x     fruit  '  it  comes  out  as  a 
\    monotonic  "Pass  me  a  boal 
of  fru-it".    what's  not  to 
like'' 

\        He  has  a  vocoder'' 


what  he  has, 
Dromiceiomimus,  is 
a  gift!    The  gift  is 
el led  "best 
accent  ever 


\ 


YOU  totally  are'     you  never  have  a 
middle  ground:  it's  always  "oh,  it'^ 
not  for  me"  or  "oh  wow  this  thing  i 
don't  have  is  so  AflAZiNG  how  can 
this  be  so  av/esome''" 


s  speaking 
.    ./oice  sound 
^  like  a 
text -to 
speech 
synthesizer 
"i^  That  is 
\\  awesome 


f  \\  awesome'  v  >^ 
k„.')That  is  W 
V_^o  b  j  e  ct  i  V  e  1  i\V 


I  dunno  -  I  still  think  you 
fetishize  the  other,  T-Rex! 
what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Tusks? 

Y^'^^    I  think  he 
does  it  a 
TINY  bit,  N 
\  utahraptor ! 

^  Mr.  Tusks  i ! 

This  smile  is 
because  I'm 
always  happy  to 
see  you,  not 
for  your 
i;  /       Xj  conversational 
I^.^^  betrayal' 


Cc)  2008  Ryan  North 


v**<.  qwantz.  com 


A  SOFTER  WORLD  By  Joey  Comeau 


e  home  and  j  comeau 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

H'ART  CRAWL  @  HART  HOUSE 

Interactive  dance  lessons, 

refreshments,  and  art  in  every  corner. 

Tonight,  5-10  p.m.  Free! 

Hart  House  (7  Hart  House  Circle) 

www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 

INTRODUCTION  TO  TANGO  LESSON 

Presented  by  the  U  of  T  Argentine 

Tango  Club. 

Tonight,  7-8  p.m.  $5. 

Wolfond  Centre  (36  Harbord  St.) 

www.arts.utoronto.ca/artfest08/edtgl. 

htm 

THE  ROLE  OF  RELIGION  IN  POLITICS 

World  religions  conferences  with 

multiple  perspectives. 

Tues.  March  18, 6-8:30  p.m.  Free! 

Multi-faith  Centre,  Room  KP108 

(569  Spadina  Avenue) 

http://amsa.sa.utoronto.ca 

SOUNDS  OF  CHANGE  BUSKERFEST 

Musical  performances  for  the 
International  Day  for  Elimination  of 
Racial  Discrimination. 
Thurs.  March  20, 12-1  p.m. 
Robarts  Library  Common  Area,  Hart 
House  Lobby,  Reznikoff's  Cafe, 
and  the  Multi-Faith  Centre. 
www.arts.utoronto.ca/artfest08/edsch. 
htm 

CINEMA  SESSIONS:  AN  EVENING 
WITH  INDUSTRY  PROFESSIONALS 

Learn  from  professionals  in  various 


fields  of  the  film  industry. 
Thurs.  March  20,  7:30-10  p.m.  Free! 
Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 
cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

KAFFE  KAFFKA 

Play  music,  enjoy  coffee  and  baked 
goods,  and  admire  student  art — all  at 
once! 

Fri.  March  21, 11  a.m.-lO  p.m. 
Cumberland  House,  Baldwin  Room 
(33  St.  George  St.) 
www.isc.utoronto.ca/abouttheisc/ 
kaffekaffka.htm 

MIDDAY  MOSAICS  CONCERT 

Last  concert  of  the  season,  featuring 
piano  duets  and  trios. 
Weds.  March  26, 12  p.m.  Free! 
2nd  Floor  Music  Room,  Hart  House 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.harthousemusic.com 

ASTRONAUT  DAVE  WILLIAMS 
LECTURE 

Part  of  the  Neuroscience  program's 

Brain  Awareness  Week. 

Weds.  March  26,  6  p.m. 

Medical  Sciences  Building,  Room  3154 

(1  King's  College  Circle) 

www.utoronto.ca/neurosci/Williams.pdf 

Smilfm-.LAVIEENROSE 

Oscar-nominated  film  presented  by 
EFUT. 

Weds.  March  26,9:05  p.m.  Free! 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
www.utoronto.ca/divenv/ 
careerday2008.index.htm 


asorterwona.com 


MISCHIEF  AND  MALICE  LAUNCH 
PARTY 

Virtual  exhbition  from  the  Museum 
Studies  graduating  class. 
Weds.  April  2, 6pm.  Business  casual 
dress. 

Gladstone  Hotel  (1214  Queen  St.  W) 
rsvpjaunch@mischiefandmalice.org 

OFF  CAMPUS 

TORONTO  GAY  BOOK  SLAM  &  PANEL 
DISCUSSION 

Gay  and  lesbian  Toronto  authors 
present  their  work. 
Tues.  March  25, 7-9  p.m. 
Gladstone  Hotel  (1214  Queen  St.  W) 
Please  RSVP  to  javaknights@hotmail. 
com  or  416-551-1709 

EARTH  HOUR 

Turn  off  all  your  lights  for  one  hour  for 
energy  consumption  awareness. 
Sat.  March  29, 8-9  p.m. 
Wherever  you  are. 
www.earthhour.org 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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From  the  editors 


This  issue  was  never  supposed  to  be 
titled  "Your  Big  and  Scary  Future."  We 
brainstormed  other  ideas  but  itept 
returning  to  it,  mostly  because  it's  how  we 
honestly  feel.  As  a  gaggle  of  early  20-sonie- 
things  pursuing  journalism,  Varsity  staff- 
ers are  close,  mostly  because  we  relate  to 
each  other's  makeshift  fates.  I'll  never  forget 
when  Globe  and  Mail  film  critic  Liam  Lacey 
drunkenly  confessed,  post  journalism  train- 
ing workshop,  that  New  Yorker  columnists 
make  as  much  as  schoolteachers,  they're 
just  more  famous. 

As  a  Cinema  Studies 
specialist  with,  uh,  rock 
critic  aspirations,  no- 
body's received  more 
raised  eyebrows  and 
bemused  smiles  than 
I.  "Really... that's... in- 
teresting," said  one  ex- 
babysitter  at  a  Bramp- 
ton baby  shower  last 
weekend,  edging  her 
way  towards  the  bean 
dip.  A  kindly  high  school  teacher  turned  sour 
as  I  listed  my  CV,  assuring  me  that  I  had  time 
to  figure  it  out.  Last  year,  at  a  particularly  la- 
boured family  reunion  in  Ann  Arbor,  we  toast- 
ed the  impressive  lifestyle  of  my  pregnant 
third  cousin,  a  current  temp  sans  husband. 
"Cinnamon  Studies?"  asked  an  elderly  fourth 
uncle.  "What's  that?" 

In  coping  with  the  sheer  terror  of  follow- 
ing through  with  what  1  desire  (masthead 
position  at  SPIN,  third-floor  walk-up  in 
Brooklyn  Heights,  witty  Jewish  husband), 
I  try  to  follow  the  maxim  of  KISS  frontman 
Gene  Simmons,  who  quite  deliciously  said. 


i 


"Life  is  too  short  to  have  anything  but  delu- 
sional notions  about  yourself."  This  is  your 
future,  he  urges,  now  lick  it  up. 

As  graduation  approaches,  we  hope  that 
this  edition  of  The  Varsity  can  at  least  slow 
the  panic  attacks,  if  not  cease  them  com- 
pletely. Feature  writer  ALEX  MOLOTKOW 
illustrates  the  benefits  of  peace-ing  out  of 
university  early,  as  students  are  no  longer 
dropping  out,  they're  dropping  up  ("Meet 
the  Drop-Up,"  pg.  14).  Varsity  copy  editor 
JANE  BAO  beautifully  captures  the  woes  of 
medical  school  hope- 
fuls, awaiting  a  verdict 
that  will  define  their 
lives  ("Club  Med,"  pg. 
16).  And  for  kicks,  ac- 
claimed Toronto  nov- 
elists ZOE  WHITTALL 
and  BRIAN  JOSEPH 
DA'VIS  interpret  the 
teachings  of  self-help 
tome  The  Seven  Hab- 
its of  Highly  Effective 
REBECCA  SMEYNE       pg^pi^  (gge  pg.  20) . 

You  have  an  entire  lifetime  to  make  the 
mistakes  that  will  really  disappoint  your 
parents,  so  why  wait?  And  when  those  eye- 
brows rise,  slick  on  a  smile.  Start  owning 
your  future.  It's  yours. 

Sincerely, 

Chandler  Levack 

Editor  in  Chief 

The  Varsity  Newspaper 

2007/2008 


Is  this  magazine  too  cynical?  To  begin,  1 
should  warn  you,  I  have  a  proclivity  for 
doomsdaying.  But  I  hope  you  have  no  fu- 
ture. Maybe  I  should  explain. 

I'm  not  referring  to  Johnny  Rotten's  punk 
rhetoric  of  "We're  the  future,  your  future... 
no  future,  no  future  for  you,"  to  which  1  once 
flung  my  12-year-old  self  around  a  posh 
London  hotel  room  (no,  the  irony  doesn't 
escape  me,  either). 

Nor  am  I  referring  to  that  moment  of 
panic  all  too-soon-to-be  grads  experience. 
I  am  convinced  the 
awareness  of  mas- 
sive layoffs  that  oc- 
cur during  your  for- 
mative years  affects 
the  way  you'll  view 
the  job  market  for 
the  rest  of  your  life. 
I  constantly  fight  my 
own  ingrained  belief 
that  the  very  idea  of 
job  creation  consti-  / 

tutes  The  Big  Lie.  ^   

What  kind  of  jobs? 

How  many  more  baristas,  sweater  folders, 
and  greeters?  OK,  easy  targets,  all,  but  the 
point  is,  that  list  is  cliched  simply  because 
the  economical  arguments  are  nothing 
new. 

I  constantly  have  to  remind  myself  that 
there  are  jobs  out  there  for  me,  and  reading 
the  articles  for  this  issue,  especially  those 
by  ALEX  MOLOTKOW  and  ADNAN  KHAN 
(see  "Meet  the  Drop-up"  and  "Adult  Too 
Soon?"  pages  14  and  18),  assures  me  that 
this  is  something  every  generation  grapples 
with,  even  if  each  one  does  so  for  different 


reasons  and  in  different  ways. 

In  1969,  Hannah  Arendt  published  a  small 
book.  On  Violence — a  big,  weighty  topic — 
to  try  to  answer  a  much  smaller  question: 
who  were  they,  this  generation  that  seem- 
ingly had  everything,  but  were  so  angry 
that  student  protests  were  shutting  down 
campuses  the  world  over? 

Early  on,  Arendt  quotes  Stephen  Spender: 
the  future  is  "like  a  time-bomb  buried,  but  tick- 
ing away,  in  the  present,"  to  which  she  adds,  "To 
the  often-heard  question,  who  are  they,  this 
new  generation?  One 
is  tempted  to  answer, 
those  who  hear  the  tick- 
ing."   Student  papers 
hear  ticking  for  a  living. 

I  learned  about  Ar- 
endt in  a  grad  class, 
and  I  give  my  condo- 
lences to  STEPHEN 
HUTCHINSON  (see 
"Confessions  of  a  Re- 
covering Grad  Stu- 
dent," pg.  27),  but 
when  academia,  arts 
or  sciences,  does  what  it's  supposed  to  do, 
we  get  those  bolts  from  the  blue. 

Arendt  also  says  that  the  future  only 
amounts  to  present  procedures  continuing 
forever:  "Only  in  a  world  in  which  nothing  of 
importance  ever  happens  could  the  futur- 
ologists'  dream  come  true."  1  wouldn't  wish 
that  on  you. 

Life  after  now:  it's  big,  it's  scary.  Let's  keep 
it  that  way. 

Jade  Colbert 

Managing  Editor 
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l/a/s//)/fashion  critic  MOSHANA  HALBERT  styled  and 
scribed  our  fashion  guide  for  nine  to  five  (see  centre  spread). 
The  daughter  of  La  Parka  icon  Linda  Lundstrom,  Moshana 
now  worf<s  it  in  the  mailroom  as  an  intern  for  Ble  Canada 

"The  shoot  was  inspired  by  a  Terry  Richardson  spread 
in  Paris  Vogue  and  the  classic  film  His  Girl  Friday,  While  the 
conundrum  of  dressing  for  work  is  tricky  working  with  my 
sister  Sophie  made  it  easy-peasy  Not  many  people  can  pull 
off  jodhpurs!  It  was  a  typical  fashionable  Sunday:  playing 
dress  up  followed  by  French  crepes." 

Currently  this  all  around  fashionista  is  developing  a 
television  show  with  her  journalist  roommate.  Says  Halbert, 
"It's  The  National  meets  JfielHills!' 


U  of  T  wunderkind  STEPHEN  HUTCHINSON  expe- 
rienced a  rude  awakening  come  graduate  school,  one 
that  he  honestly — and  hilariously — details  on  pg.  27. 

As  research  for  the  story,  Steven  says  the  worst  part 
was  returning  to  his  old  textbooks. 

"Re-reading  my  old  postmodern  books  to  find  quotes 
was  an  act  of  torturous  agony  It  made  me  feel  immensely 
relieved  to  have  left  that  world  behind." 

But  things  can't  be  all  that  bad  after  graduation,  right? 
"It's  nice  to  be  considered  promising,  but  you  can't  be 
promising  forever,"  admits  Hutchinson.  "The  thought  that 
perhaps  it's  high  time  I  actually  delivered  something  is 
rather  intimidating.  We'll  see  if  I  can  in  law  school." 


Varsity  copy  editor  /  news  associate  JANE  BAO  found 
herself  getting  worried  for  her  despondent  subjects 
vying  for  spot  in  medical  school  (see  pg.  12).  Luckily 
the  closest  this  fomier  engineering  student  came  to  a 
career  in  medicine  was  a  surgical  Halloween  costume, 

"In  talking  to  would-be  doctors,  I  expected  to  be 
humbled  by  their  determination  and  achievements — 
and  I  was — but  I  also  got  advice  on  how  to  deal  with 
crushed  dreams." 

What  is  this  fourth-year  French/English  major's 
biggest  fear? 

"I'm  scared  that  translation  software  will  be  per- 
fected before  I  become  fully  trilingual.  To  race  against 
technology  I  read  out  loud  in  French  and  Mandarin 
when  I'm  commuting " 


The  l/a/5/?Khearts  our  big  and  scary  cover,  designed 
by  artist  collective  TEAM  MACHO,  comprised  of 
Toronto's  Lauchie  Reid,  Chris  Buchan,  Nicholas  Aoki, 
Jacob  Lionel  Whibley  and  Stephen  Appleby-Barr, 

These  tough  guys  have  shown  their  work  in  New 
York,  most  recently  in  the  exhibit  "Fancy  Action  Now" 
at  Magic  Pony — their  third  at  the  gallery.  We  urge  you 
to  check  out  their  website  teammacho.com.  Currently 
they'll  trade  commissioned  artwork  for  a  five-man 
bicycle,  an  imperial  stomi  trooper  head  piece  (hard 
plastic  only),  and  dental  work. 


Tuesday,  2008 
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ZIMBABWE 

The  morning  is  cold  and  we  are  up  early,  on  our  way 
to  Matopos  National  Park  for  rhino  stalking.  The 
guides  in  Zimbabwe  are  some  of  the  best-trained 
in  Africa,  and  Andy,  who  has  been  leading  people 
through  the  bush  for  the  better  part  of  30  years, 
proves  no  exception. 

Our  first  sighting  are  zebra,  just  off  the  dirt  road. 
Andy  motions  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  car.  With  some 
trepidation — this  is  the  first  time  into  the  bush  on 
foot  for  cdl  of  us — we  hop  onto  the  ground,  cind  edge 
toward  the  zebra.  They  allow  us  to  get  close  before 
one  spooks  and  they  gallop  away. 

With  a  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder,  Andy  strikes  a 
frightening  silhouette  (akin  to  the  Exterminator  from 
Jumanji,  only  younger.)  He  gets  excited  at  something 
on  the  ground,  and  we  all  gather  around.  Rhino  dung. 
He  picks  it  up.  It's  fresh.  He  grows  more  excited.  We 
are  all  a  bit  disgusted.  We  move  on. 

Only  a  few  minutes  later,  we  find  what  we've  been 
looking  for:  a  family  of  white  rhino,  a  mother,  baby, 
and  an  adult  bull.  We  stalk  toward  them,  coming  so 
close  to  the  mother  and  baby  that  you  could  almost 
reach  out  and  touch  them. 

Andy  raises  his  voice  to  get  the  bull's  attention. 
If  the  male  knows  we  are  there  then  we  won't  scare 
him.  Unfortunately,  this  bull  dislikes  us.  He  huffs 
and  paws  the  ground.  His  horn  is  facing  us.  You  can 
sense  the  tension  in  the  group,  how  we  take  a  collec- 
tive step  back.  Andy  reassures  us,  making  a  metal- 
lic sound  with  his  rifle,  as  if  preparing  to  shoot.  The 
rhino  starts  toward  us,  shaking  his  head  now.  Andy 
shouts  and  waves  the  rifle.  Finally,  the  bull  submits 
and  turns  away.  Panic  over.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
bored  watching  the  rhinos,  but  all  too  soon  Andy 
tears  us  away  to  see  other  game:  antelope,  spiders, 
birds,  hippo  s,  and  crocodiles,  all  at  close  quarters. 

We  leave  Andy  to  explore  the  history  of  the  Mato- 
pos. After  a  gruelling  trek  uphill,  we  arrive  at  a  cave 
with  bushman  paintings  over  6,000  years  old.  These 
are  the  "stick  man"  and  animal  paintings  1  remember 
from  textbooks,  but  never  imagined  I'd  actually  see. 
It's  amazing  how  1  can  get  up  close  and  personal  to 
ancient  items  and  wondrous  animals  in  a  way  1  never 
cam  back  home. 

Further  up  the  mountain,  we  are  treated  to  the 
best  views  in  Africa.  Matopos  Park  from  above  is  a 
stunning  mosaic  of  granite  boulders  balanced  pre- 
cariously upon  one  another.  The  setting  sun  begins 
to  cast  an  orange  haze  over  the  rocks,  but  1  am  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  it.  We  hurry  to  return  to  the  cars 
before  dark.  Even  going  back  to  the  tent  is  a  thrill; 
tomorrow  is  Victoria  Falls  and  if  half  the  rumours 
are  true,  1  need  all  the  energy  I  can  for  an  adrenaline- 
packed  weekend. 

—AMY  MCCULLOCH  IS  TAKING  A  YEAR  OFF  TO 
TRAVEL  AND  WRITE  FOR  HER  BLOG,  AMYTRAVELS. 
W0RDPRESS.COM 


BERUN 

I  decided  to  come  to  Berlin  after  1  spent  the  sum- 
mer studying  here  for  two  months.  1  had  one 
more  year  of  my  undergrad  left,  and  I  wanted 
to  take  a  year  off  between  finishing  university 
and  starting  law  school.  The  visa  process  was 
easy  enough:  in  September  2006,  Canada  and 
Germany  made  a  deal— Canadians  could  live 
and  work  in  Germany  for  up  to  a  year  and  vice 
versa— called  the  working  holiday.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  fill  out  some  forms  (that  specially  asked 
if  1  had  ever  been  arrested,  and  if  1  was  a  terror- 
ist, in  yes  or  no  format),  and  give  up  my  passport 
for  two  weeks. 


I  love  living  in  Berlin,  but  it's  still  a  develop- 
ing city  with  high  unemployment  and  poverty 
Credits  cards  are  never  accepted,  everything 
is  closed  on  Sunday,  and  there  remain  "dead 
zones"  in  the  city  where  the  Berlin  Wall  used  to 
be.  All  the  same,  the  city  has  a  definite  charm 
that  can  only  be  experienced  by  those  that  live 
here.  It  is  not  a  city  to  come  to  for  a  few  days,  be- 
cause it's  hard  to  be  able  to  take  it  all  in.  Berlin  is 
enormous,  it's  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe 
and  one  of  the  cheapest  places  to  live.  Berlin  is 
a  city  where  anything  goes.  Practically  a  third  of 
the  people  here  do  some  form  of  "art,"  and  it's  so 
inexpensive  to  live  that  almost  anyone  can  be  an 
artist.  One  never  feels  judged  living  here.  People 
have  face  tattoos,  there  are  punks  in  their  40s 
who  never  seem  to  grow  up,  bars  and  clubs  that 
are  open  all  night  for  everyone  (here,  queer 
clubs  are  not  necessary  because  all  places  are 
considered  both  straight  and  queer  friendly). 
Berlin  is  a  place  where  all  worlds  seem  to  meet. 
In  my  building  alone,  I  live  next  to  a  dance  stu- 
dio, a  mosque,  and  a  prostitute.  In  my  first  week 
I  heard  the  people  in  the  studio  dancing  to  Justin 
Timberlake's  "Sexyback"  and  Muslim  prayer  at 
the  same  time,  now  I  refer  to  my  apartment  as 
"The  Sounds  of  Berlin."  There  are  many  foreign- 
ers here  that  come  to  live  for  a  while  and  just 
never  leave — Berlin  can  do  that  to  you.  I  came 
here  alone  without  knowing  anyone  or  how  to 
speak  German,  and  though  it  was  hard  at  first, 
the  city  has  made  a  definite  mark  on  me,  and  1 
know  I'll  really  miss  it  when  I  leave. 

—MORGAN  KOCH  GRADUATED  WITH  A  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  DEGREE  IN  JUNE. 


V 


TAIWAN 


There's  a  curious  phenomenon  happening  in  the 
beautiful  sprawling  city  of  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan. 
It's  the  Canadians.  More  specifically,  the  Toronto- 
nians.  For  whatever  God-given  reason,  there  are 
a  lot  of  us  here,  and  I  mean  a  lot.  In  Kaohsiung's 
growing  community  of  foreigners,  most  of  whom 
work  as  English  teachers,  it's  a  wonder  that  we've 
found  a  bit  of  home.  And  what  brings  us  so  far  from 
our  snow-covered  hometown?  Perhaps  a  shared 
sense  of  adventure,  restlessness,  and  exploration 
that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  roaming. 


Sataniay  11:23 

The  sun  is  high  and  I  can  see  waves  of  heat  coming 
off  the  pavement;  it's  going  to  be  a  hot  day.  But  this 
hardly  matters  as  I'm  inside,  collapsed  on  my  desk  af- 
ter a  rough  two  hours  of  teaching  English  to  a  group 
of  13-year-olds  who,  on  a  Saturday  morning,  just 
wanted  to  go  home  and  back  to  bed.  I  lay  my  head 
down  on  my  stack  of  yet-to-be-graded  homework 
books  and  let  myself  doze  for  a  while.  Despite  my  ex- 
haustion (which,  to  be  honest,  is  partly  due  to  a  slight 
hangover),  I'm  actually  elated.  I  have  another  class 
of  reluctant  13-year-olds  to  teach  in  a  few  hours,  but 
come  3:30  p.m.,  I'll  get  into  my  little  red  Lancer  and 
zoom-zoom  into  the  sunny  Taiwanese  countryside. 
A  group  of  us  is  going  to  Baolai,  a  hot  springs  town 
that's  only  a  two-hour  drive  from  Kaohsiung.  We  will 
stay  at  a  resort  for  the  night,  hitting  the  hot  springs 
in  the  morning  and  touring  the  countryside  for  the 
rest  of  Sunday.  But  now,  the  bell  blares,  and  my  class 
is  waiting.  I  shake  myself  awake  and  stretch  out  my 
legs. 

Saturday  21:45 

1  turn  on  my  high  beams  so  1  can  navigate  the  twists 
and  turns  of  the  unlit  country  roads.  With  three 
friends  (and  their  luggage)  in  tow,  I  blare  my  horn  be- 
fore every  turn  as  we  climb  the  narrow,  mountainous 


roads.  A  mixture  of  tired  excitement,  we  are  focused 
on  the  road  before  us.  We've  been  driving  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  we  know  we're  almost  there.  Looking 
out  the  window  to  my  left,  there  are  clusters  of  light 
against  the  darkness.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  we  will 
cross  a  lantern-strewn  bridge  and  stop  at  Baolai's 
only  7-11  for  beers.  The  hot  springs  await. 

Sunday  14:13 

We  are  a  convoy — three  scooters,  four  motorcycles, 
and  one  little  red  Lancer  strong.  The  day  is  clear  and 
sunny,  and  the  country  roads  precipitously  beauti- 
ful. We  are  rested,  rejuvenated,  and  winding  our  way 
home  to  Kaohsiung  when  we  find  ourselves  stopping 
at  a  monastery.  A  stray  dog  fiercly  guards  the  en- 
trance, barking  a  challenge  as  we  approach.  Inside, 
a  monk  lays  down  vegetables  in  the  noontime  sun  to 
dry,  while  another  walks  the  edge  of  the  courtyard 
examining  the  statues  of  the  gods  that  border  the 
monastery.  We  feel  a  little  hesitant,  a  little  clumsy  a 
little  too  big  and  loud  for  this  quiet  place.  But  their 
nods  of  acquiescence  to  our  cameras,  to  our  chat- 
ter, to  our  very  presence  are  enough  to  humble  and 
welcome  us.  When  we  leave  the  monastery,  the  dog 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  we  climb  aboard  our  ve- 
hicles. We  reassemble  into  our  straight-line  convoy 
and  head  off  for  the  next  destination.  There  is  no  oth- 
er feeling  like  this  one,  of  absolute  freedom,  of  lack  of 
responsibility,  of  endless  road,  of  awe  at  a  country 
you  hardly  understand  but  fully  appreciate. 
—SANDY  HUEN  LIVES  IN  TAIWAN,  WHERE  SHE 
TEACHES  ENGLISH 
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in  March,  herds  of  musicians  from  all  over  North 
America  gather  for  the  South  By  Southwest  mu- 
sic festival.  There  are  blocks  of  nothing  but  bars, 
each  one  with  a  band  booming  through  the  open 
storefront.  Musicians  play  all  day,  and  by  9  p.m., 
6th  Street  is  an  absolute  cacophony,  a  raucous 
blur  of  ripped  jeans,  tattoos,  and  short  shorts. 

The  streets  are  mostly  closed  off  so  we  hail  a 
pedi-cab.  Four  of  us  pile  in  the  back  on  each  oth- 
ers laps  and  laugh  hysterically  as  our  driver,  who 
looks  to  weigh  no  more  than  120  pounds  and  has 
legs  like  matchsticks,  strains  to  move  us  through 
the  streets.  Through  our  laughter  we  urge  him 
forward,  but  he  breaks  out  laughing  himself 
every  minute  and  stops  pedalling,  leaving  us  to 
drag  to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  intersections  while 
car  horns  honk. 

Our  own  show  goes  well  enough  to  make  us 
feel  good  about  being  here,  and  we  spend  the 
days  drinking  and  the  nights  going  to  as  many 
concerts  as  we  can.  So  many  of  our  favourite 
bands  are  here,  and  we  never  feel  disappointed 
at  the  end  of  the  night  when  we  take  a  cab  back 
to  our  hotel  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  We  dive 
into  the  freezing  swimming  pool  in  our  under- 
wear, and  by  noon  the  next  day  we're  on  a  boat 
drifting  down  the  Colorado  River  with  drinks  in 
our  hands. 

Austin  has  been  our  oasis  for  the  last  four 
days,  and  this  is  the  first  place  we've  been  since 
New  York  City  that  1  am  sad  to  see  go.  But  in  12 
hours  we'll  be  in  the  back  of  our  van  again,  hur- 
tling down  the  interstate  towards  another  bar 
and  a  lonely  motel.  But  we're  resigned.  It's  always 
time  to  leave. 

—BEN  SPURRIS  CONQUERING  THE  WORLD  (OR  AT  LEAST 
TEXAS)WITH  HIS  BANO,  THE  COAST 
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So  you're  getting  a  bachelor's  degree,  What  do 
you  want,  a  cookie?  Get  a  job,  It  you're  sketchy  on 
the  details,  ANDRE  BOVEE-BEGUN  gives  you  a 
much  needed  look  at  the  bigger  picture 


, — cjrj. 
ii'tT 


Lawyer 


&)urses  you  need:  There  are  28  commissioned 
officer  careers  and  73  non-commissioned  jobs.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  you  went  to  the  Royal  Canadian 
Military  Academy  or  a  dental  school,  they'll  take 
you  and  put  you  somewhere 

But  really:  It's  pretty  open,  though  if  you  spe- 
cialized in  cinema  studies  or  child  psychology, 
your  time  might  be  better  spent  elsewhere 


When  can  I  start?  Non-coms  can  begin  basic 
training  whenever  Officers  take  varying  amounts 
of  extra  training  depending  on  their  qualifica- 
tions and  what  exactly  they'll  be  doing,  but  count 
on  two  years  of  work,  at  least 

Exclusions:  Pacifism,  safety 

Costs:  Only  your  tax  dollars  at  work 

Pays:  $30,000,  or  $40,000  for  officers,  rising  by 
60  per  cent  after  five  years 


Where  you  go:  One  of  25  Canadian  law  schools. 
You  can  take  your  pick:  there's  the  Akitsiraq 
Law  School  at  Nunavut  Arctic  College,  or  usual 
suspects  like  U  of  T,  Carleton,  and  York,  who.se 
Osgoode  Hall  is  Canada's  top-ranked 

Courses  you  need:  A  minimum  two  years  of 
undergrad  with  a  focus  on  writing  and  critical 
training— yes!  Even  an  Engli.sh  major  can  do  this! 

But  really:  You'll  need  a  BA  at  least.  Osgoode 
Hall  only  accepts  10  per  cent  of  its  qualified 
applicants,  with  an  average  entry  CPA  of  3.54,  and 
an  LSAT  ranking  in  the  82nd  percentile 


When  can  I  start?  Count  on  four  years  in  law 
school,  and  then  articling  with  a  firm  for  at  least 
a  year,  until  called  to  the  bar  and  admitted  to  the 
profession  (unless  you  fail  the  bar  exam,  that  is) 

Exclusions:  Being  able  to  work  in  different 
jurisdictions  without  jumping  through  regulato- 
17  hoops,  being  absolutely  sure  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong 

Costs:  $14,000  a  year  at  Osgoode,  and  around 
$7,500  on  nationwide  average 

Pays:  New  lawyers  in  Toronto  make  $56,000  to 
$97,000  in  tlie  mid-salary  range 


— -~^-> 
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Actor,  Writer,  Painter,  Designer,  Musician,  and/or  other  artist 


1/  ,1""  'Whoe  you  go:  The  actual  real  world.  Universi- 


■When  can  I  start?  Failure  is  probable,  but  suc- 
cess hard  to  define.  You'll  do  your  thing  from 
now  until  you  give  up  or  die 


ties  and  colleges  offer  a  vast  number  of  programs 
to  prepare  you,  but  lots  and  lots  of  painful  prac- 
tice and  hazy  guidelines  is  just  how  it  goes.  Most 

of  your  actual  education  will  be  in  the  school  of     Exclusions:  Reasoning  skills;  avoiding  work  as  a 


hard  knocks 

Courses  you  need-  Why  don't  you  tell  me? 
But  really:  No,  seriously,  tell  me 


temp,  retail  clerk,  or  other  shit  job 

Costs:  Nothing  but  years  of  hard  work,  and  loss 
of  personal  stability 


'^mmi^SUY  MAGAZINE 
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Doctor 

LawyerT    J'"  l^'t^'"  \  "JyTj^^^ 
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Temp'f 


THE  PERSONAL  QUALITY  QUICK  CHARt 

Got  designs  on  being  an  architect?  You  know,  not  just 
anyone  has  what  it  takes.  Better  check  this  handy 
chart  before  you  get  your  hopes  up 


Temp 


Doctor 


ii  \ 


D  < 


where  you  go:  CiniUa  iij.s  lo  med  schtwls,  six  of  them 
in  Ontario.  Big  names  include  1  of  T.-(^cGill,  L'BC, 
Dalhousie,  and  I'niversite  de  Montreal 

Courses  you  need:  Two  years  undergrad  studies 
in  a  health-related  field.  Bio,  yes,  poll  sci,  no 

But  really:  An  undergrad  degree  is  expected. 
Keep  in  mind  that  you're  committing  at  around  age 
18  to  well  over  a  decade  of  hard  study  and  practice 
before  you're  e\'en  allowed  to  work.  Stubbornness, 
too:  many  have  to  apply  multiple  times  before 
being  accepted 

When  can  I  start?  After  10  to  15  years,  starting 
wit  h  u  ndergrad  and  ending  with  a  completed  residency 


Exclusions:  Taking  the  lime  to  write  your  novel*, 
being  able  to  say  you've  never  sawed  open  a  corpse 
and  shoved  in  your  arms  up  to  the  elbow 

Costs:  Huge!  Most  students  pay  their  way  with  a 
mixture  of  scholarships  and  loans.  The  Canadian 
Federation  of  Medical  Students  recommends  that 
you  plan  your  finances  before  entering  med  school, 
and  accept  the  prospect  of  graduating  deep  in  debt 
but  with  strong  earning  potential 

Pays:  Ontario  doctors  earn  $230,000  on  average, 
with  thoracic  and  cardiovascular  surgeons  earning 
the  most,  and  pediatrics  the  least,  according  to  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Health  Information 
*  Yes  you,  Vincent  Lam. 


ill 
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.'  I  \  Where  you  go:  Anywhere  beige 


1 1  •  Courses  you  need: 'Whatever 


\|  i  But  really:  Whatever 

!l ;  When  can  I  start?  Just  get  your  Bachelor's 
;  y  degree  and  you're  set  for  "life!" 

\  Exclusions:  Being  a  doctor,  lawyer,  soldier, 
!  astronaut,  aid  worker,  porn  star,  architect,  city 


planner,  pilot,  shipwright,  pro  racer,  engineer, 
pharmacist,  journalist,  wildlife  photographer, 
and  so  on 

Costs:  On  the  job  training  is  free  of  charge 

Pays:  An  hourly  wage  ranging  from  $7  to  $18, 
averaging  at  $11.90  for  new  temps  in  Toronto. 
That's  around  $20,000  a  year,  sadly  about  the 
same  as  a  freelance  iournalist 


Porn  'Star' 


Architect 


^4 


Where  you  go:  \bu  hav  e  t( )  graduate  from  an  institute 
accredited  by  the  Canadian  Architectural  Certification 
Board.  There  are  10  of  these  in  Canada,  all  at  major 
universities 

Courses  you  need:  To  apply  to  an  architecture 
faculty  you  need  a  BA,  but  not  in  architectural 
studies.  Diversity  is  valued— you  can  study  pretty 
much  anything  in  undergrad 

But  really:  You  need  strong  reference  letters  and 
a  portfolk)  that  shows  talent  and  experience  in 
design,  though  it  doesn't  have  to  be  in  architec- 
ture. Once  you're  in  business,  it's  easy  enough  to 
get  by,  but  to  get  to  the  top  you'll  have  to  win  lots 


of  competitions,  write  loopy  artist  statements,  and 
probably  wear  funny  glasses  without  smirking 

'When  can  I  start?  It's  full-fledged  grad  .school, 
so  you're  looking  at  another  four  years  at  the 
bare  minimum,  if  you  work  yourself  to  death's 
edge 

Exclusions:  Laziness,  temp  work.  Note:  you 
must  swear  an  oath  to  pretend  the  ROM  crystal  is 
ct)ol.  Term  of  oath:  forever 

Costs;  Tuition  is  around  $7,000  per  year 

Pays:  Around  $35,000  fresh  out  of  school 


1= 


Where  you  go:  Try  answering  those  creepy  ads 
in  the  back  pages  of  EYE  or  checking  out  tele- 
phone poles  and  bus  shelters.  Remember  kids, 
you  can  always  drop  by  The  Varsity  offices  any 
time  for  more  "info" 

Courses  you  need:  Strictly  for  Cinema  studies, 
English,  dropouts,  and  such.  Probabh'  not  com- 
merce or  pre-med 

But  really:  You'll  be  frequently  tested  for  STDs— 
and  in  the  likely  event  that  you  catch  any  you're 
out  of  work.  Or  at  least  will  take  a  pay  cut 


When  can  I  start?  We're  filming  tomorrow 

Exclusions:  Being  a  Senator  or  Member  of  Par- 
liament* 

Costs:  On  the  job  training  is  free  of  charge 

Pays:  On  average,  the  porn  pay-scale  ranges 
from  $21  to  $90  an  hour  (thanks,  the  Internet!). 
\'ou  can  also  be  paid  per  scene 

•  Except  maybe  in  BC 


Photos  by  DAN  EPSTEIN  and  courtesy  of  Canadian  Forces 
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What  are  vou  still  doin2  here? 


By  ROB  DUFFY 

illustrations  by  DAN  RIGS 


Counting  down  the  final 

days  of  your  undergrad  can  be  a  whirlwind 
of  emotions.  You've  fought  tooth  and 
nail  to  get  here,  and  congratulations,  you 
survived.  Of  course  Toronto  has  been 
wonderful  to  you,  and  you  can  barely 
imagine  leaving  the  humid,  sticky  summers 
or  the  frigid,  soul-sucking  winters.  In 
fact  you've  come  to  adore  this  city — but 
something's  the  matter. 

You're  restlessly  anticipating  the  next 
challenge.  Fear  not,  because  it's  a  big 
world  out  there  and  plenty  of  exciting 
cities  are  ready  to  steal  your  heart  away 
from  Toronto,  the  way  you  forgot  about 
that  high  school  lover  whose  promise  ring 
you  discarded  back  in  first  year. 

The  friendly  confines  of  this  campus  will 
blend  into  one  big,  fond  memory.  You'll 
venture  out  to  a  new  community,  a  place 
to  belong,  a  little  part  of  the  world  to 
settle  down  in,  at  least  for  a  while.  With 
that  in  mind,  here's  an  introductory  list 
of  neighbourhoods  that  might  very  well 
become  your  home. 


For  the  Culture  Fiend 

If  Toronto's  ongoing  renaissance,  covered  in  The  Varsity  Magazine's  All  Arts  issue, 
hasn't  satisfied  your  voracious  appetite  for  cultural  happenings,  there  may  be  only 
one  option  left:  relocate  to  Austin.  Long  known  as  the  "Live  Music  Capital  of  the 
World,"  the  city  hosts  two  pilgrimage-worthy  indie  rock  festivals,  SXSW  and  the 
Austin  City  Limits. 

They  say  everything  is  bigger  in  Texas,  and  Austin's  booming  economy  is  no 
exception,  ranking  in  the  top  five  fastest-growing  American  cities.  Yet  for  all  its 
corporate  growth,  Austin's  anti-capitalist  sentiment  still  reigns  supreme.  "Keep 
Austin  Weird"  is  the  unofficial  slogan  of  the  counterculture,  which  preserves  local 
businesses  and  fights  commercialism. 

This  vibe  is  most  palpable  on  South  Congress  Avenue  (known  informally  as 
SoCo).  Bordered  by  the  upscale  neighbourhood  of  Travis  Heights,  SoCo  is  a  former 
seedy  drug  haven  undergoing  a  complete  reinvention.  Texas  state  officials  look- 
ing for  discreet  good  times  have  since  moved  on,  and  life  in  SoCo  is  an  appealing 
prospect:  hanging  out  at  the  Magnolia  Cafe  by  day,  catching  shows  at  the  famed 
Continental  Club  by  night.  With  a  large  theatre  and  dance  industry,  Austin  should 
be  the  preferred  destination  for  those  who  live  for  the  arts. 


South  Congress 


Austin,  Texas 


Hawthorne 


Portland,  Oreqon 


For  the  Environmentalist 

For  those  wishing  to  embark  on  a  green  life- 
style, Portland  may  be  the  right  fit.  Long  hailed 
as  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  the  city  boasts  all 
the  charms  of  the  famed  "West  Coast  attitude" 
without  Vancouver's  seedy  underbelly.  These 
benefits  include  a  famously  user-friendly  and 
efficient  transit  system,  breathtaking  scenery, 
and  the  Yellow  Bike  Project,  a  program  popu- 
larized in  Portland  that  makes  free  bicycles 
available  for  public  use. 

The  Southeast  district  of  Hawthorne  is  a  hot- 
bed of  subculture,  and  home  to  many  hipster 
environmentalists,  many  of  whom  relocate  to 
Portland  purposely  to  embrace  the  lifestyle. 
Famous  converts  include  The  Shins'  James 
Mercer  and  Spoon's  Britt  Daniel. 

The  streets  of  Hawthorne  are  extremely 
pedestrian-friendly — no  surprise  given  Port- 
land's reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  green- 
est cities,  a  reputation  built  upon  the  founding 
principle  of  urban  development  controls  that 
have  preserved  countless  acres  of  farmland 
just  outside  of  the  downtown  core. 

Hawthorne  Boulevard  itself  serves  as  an 
idyllic  Main  Street  for  the  surrounding  resi- 
dential areas,  ensuring  that  city  dwellers  don't 
have  to  travel  long  distances  for  the  bare  es- 
sentials. In  the  era  of  the  suburban  big-box  re- 
tailer, Portland's  environmental  focus  is  both 
progressive  and  refreshing.  You  can  almost 
taste  the  organic  vegetables. . . 
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Hoxton  and  Shoreditch 


London,  England 


For  the  Trendsetter 

The  crowning  of  London  as  "Coolest  City  on  the 
Planet"  by  GQ  last  fall  prompted  one  question: 
what  took  them  so  long?  London  has  been  the 
trendsetting  capital  of  the  world  for  as  long  as  any- 
one cared  about  trendsetting.  Its  impact  on  fash- 
ion and  the  arts  is  readily  visible  from  the  Swing- 
ing '60s  to  70s  punk  to  contemporary  New  Rave, 
and  it  shows  absolutely  no  sign  of  slowing  down. 

At  the  moment,  London's  hottest  districts  are 
most  definitely  the  neighbouring  areas  of  Hoxton 
and  Shoreditch,  former  centres  of  industry  that 
came  to  cultural  prominence  in  the  early  '90s  with 
the  Young  British  Artists  movement.  Residences 


in  this  area  of  east  London  are  highly  sought  after, 
so  it's  best  to  join  the  party  while  it's  still  going. 

Major  improvements  to  public  transporta- 
tion are  planned  in  anticipation  of  the  2012 
Summer  Olympics,  which  promises  to  be  the 
crowning  event  in  London's  seamless  transi- 
tion into  this  century. 

With  its  effortless  blend  of  Old  World  charm 
and  ultra-modern  flair,  it's  clear  that  London  is 
still  the  most  exciting  city  on  earth.  Sure,  it  may 
also  be  one  of  the  most  expensive,  but  have 
faith — the  moment  you  get  there,  you'll  realize 
it's  worth  it. 


Mission  District 


San  Francisco,  California 


For  the  Global  Soul 

San  Francisco  is  famed  for  its  multicultural- 
ism  and  welcoming  civil  society,  familiar  for  all 
former  Torontonians.  Former  U  of  T  student 
Steven  Kraft,  who  moved  to  the  Bay  Area  upon 
graduation  last  year,  commented  on  the  evi- 
dent sense  of  multicultural  harmony,  saying, 
"Human  rights  have  always  been  at  the  fore- 
front here.  It's  a  really  socially-conscious  en- 
vironment. It  has  always  been  regarded  for  its 
free  speech  movement,  but  it's  not  as  volatile 
as  it  was  40  years  ago." 

In  the  '60s  and  '70s,  the  Mission  District  was 
known  primarily  for  its  large  Hispanic  popula- 
tion, and  a  bilingual  culture  exists  in  the  Mis- 
sion to  this  day.  The  hand-painted  murals  that 
line  the  streets  are  evidence  of  recent  gentrifi- 
cation  that  has  seen  a  new  wave  of  artists  move 
into  the  neighbourhood,  adding  a  creative  ele- 
ment to  the  area's  entrenched  diversity. 

Geographically,  the  Mission  borders  on 
the  Castro,  the  city's  gay  village,  and  Haight- 
Ashbury,  birthplace  of  the  hippie  movement. 
Kraft  notes  that  the  annual  music  festival  held 
in  Golden  Gate  Park  is  called  "Power  to  the 
Peaceful,"  indicating  that  the  hippie  ideals  of 
peace  and  diversity  are  alive  and  well  in  San 
Francisco. 


North  End 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 


For  the  Activist 

Firstly,  it's  extremely  important  to  note  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  north  and  south  end  of  the 
Halifax  peninsula.  While  the  south  end  is  home 
to  the  city's  multiple  universities,  characterized 
by  a  beer-swilling  undergrad  culture  with  which 
we're  all  very  familiar,  the  north  end  of  Halifax 
is  a  rich  and  diverse  community  appreciated  by 
any  responsible  citizen  who  wishes  to  make  keg 
life  a  distant  memory  of  their  carefree  youth. 

Kaley  Kennedy  is  a  native  Torontonian  who 
has  made  a  home  in  the  north  end  of  Halifcix.  She 
identifies  strong  political  activism  as  the  object 
of  affection  for  the  city.  "It's  an  engaged  commu- 
nity," she  says.  "There  are  a  lot  of  community 
and  activist  organizations  dealing  with  social 
justice  and  poverty.  We  have  a  focus  on  popular 
education  concerning  issues  of  inequity." 

As  the  metropolis  of  the  Maritimes,  Halifax  is  a 
popular  destination  for  those  seeking  to  get  out 
of  their  small  hometowns  and  make  a  difference. 
It's  often  a  stop  along  the  way,  as  people  pause 
in  Halifax  for  a  year  or  two  before  taking  off  to 
contribute  elsewhere.  "It's  a  transient  place," 
says  Kennedy.  "Although  people  are  constantly 
leaving,  there's  always  a  steady  flow  of  new  and 
interesting  people  coming  in."  To  put  it  simply, 
you  could  be  one  of  them,  i  Ji 


Tuesday,  March  25,  2008 
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Hart  House  proudly  supports  Nutrition  Week  -  March  24th  to  28th 


LUfl^tr 

Wednesday,  March  26th 
11:45  to  2pm 

Where  else. .  *  ? 

GREAT  HALL  ~  HART  HOUSE 

Mixed  greens  with  pomesranate  &  pears 
Quinoa  grains  with  pine  nuts,  cranberries  &  feta 
Grilled  chicken  breast  with  salsa  olivada 
"Pasta  e  Ceci"  -  tubettini  with  chick  peas 
Granola  bars  &  apples  &  fresh  water 

Hw*  Hdwf  r  few  ?f . . . 
. . .  €6W  Ten  Yaw! 
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West  Entrance, 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Elevator  &T!Y 
416.978.2452 
(Personal  Support  Attendant  available) 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


fl  Sustoirrable  Dilemma? 


RING  DAYS  AT  UofT 


Sid  Smith  (Main  Floor)  Piallway 
Mon  Mar  24th  -  Thurs  Mar  27th  HAM  -  3PM 

LAST  CHANCE  TO  ORDER jOUR  RING  FOR  JONE  GRADUATION! 

Buy  your  ring  mm  ^^^^ 

'^^^■^^  Deposit  to  place  your  orderl 


Quality  jostcns 
graduation  rings 
are  custom  made 

to  your  order! 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.  Toronto 
(416)  640-7900 


luttmi.ueftbMkstere.cMi 


jfocluiro  jnd  pi  ice  list  e-mail  jostenbjd@sympatico.ca 


Aim  hij^l 


At  Ernst  &  Young,  we  encourage  you  to  shoot  for  the  sky. 
You'll  gain  invaluable  experience  helping  us  deliver  quality 
services  to  world-class  clients,  and  with  each  new  challenge, 
you'll  take  another  step  towards  a  great  future.  Next  stop:  the  top. 

Move  on  up  to  growth  and  success. 

Visit  us  at  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our  Facebook.com  group. 


s!l  Ernst  &YOUNG 


Quality  In  Everything  We  Do 


Assurance  •  Tax  •  Transactions  •  Advisory 
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NAUSHAD  ALI    HUSEIN  TALKS  SYNERGY,   INTELLECTUAL  CAPITAL, 

AND  ETHICS  WITH  THE  SUITS  AT  RDTMAN 


At  the  Rotman  School  of  Management, 
opening  minds  is  a  "soft  skill."  Just  imag- 
ine what  a  hard  skill  would  be.  "The  MBA  is  a 
multi-purpose  degree,  it's  like  a  Swiss  Army 
knife,"  says  Alex  Kenjeev,  an  MBA  caadidate 
graduating  in  2009. 1  shudder. 

If  Kenjeev  is  right,  this  is  one  expensive 
Swiss  Army  knife.  According  to  the  Rot- 
man  website,  Kenjeev's  program,  a  joint  law 
and  MBA  program,  costs  $111,780  over  four 
years. 

1  ask  for  a  less  imaginative  description  and 
he  comes  up  with  another  mihtary  metaphor: 
"Boot  camp.  You  don't  sleep  very  much,  you 
just  work  all  the  time.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  weekend,  forget  it.  It  does  change  our 
personalities  a  bit.  It  makes  us  more  efficient 
and  result-oriented."  Somehow,  Kenjeev  says 
this  lovingly.  Clearly,  we  don't  think  alike. 

•    ROTMAN  IS  IMMODEST 

What  could  possibly  make  a  person  trade  the 
wonderful  world  of  academia  for  a  gruelling 
lifestyle  of  number-crunching,  while  paying  a 
king's  ransom  for  it  all? 

MBA  students  say  that  a  business  degree 
is  an  excellent  monetary  investment,  and  the 
numbers  back  them  up:  the  average  Rotman 
MBA  increases  salaries  by  125  per  cent. 

"Rotman  helped  me  find  the  job  that  I'm  in, 
and  I  really  love  my  job,"  says  Helen  Vavou- 


gios,  who  did  the  Bridging  to  Business  pro- 
gram after  a  degree  in  behavioural  biology  at 
U  of  T.  She  is  currently  a  supervisor  at  a  dairy 
manufacturing  company.  "1  love  it.  I've  been 
with  them  for  eight  months  now." 

But  thinking  quantitatively  for  the  case  of 
a  Varsity  associate  news  editor,  adding  that 
125  per  cent  means  that  if  1  join  the  two-year 
MBA,  based  on  my  current  wage,  I  can  expect 
to  pay  off  the  Rotman  tuition  in  141  years. 

If  Arts  and  Science  is  for  boys,  an  MBA  is 
for  men.  "You're  at  the  stage  of  life  where  you 
have  to  think  about  how  you're  going  to  live 
your  life,  as  opposed  to,  you  know... like  'mm 
yeah  I'm  still  figuring  things  out,'"  says  Ken- 
jeev. "You've  learned  who  you  are,  and  now 
you  want  to  improve  yourself  in  a  way  so  that 
you  can  get  value  out  of  it.  Or  create  value 
for  others." 

"Value  creation,"  he  tells  me,  is  MBA  jar- 
gon. "A  good  corporation  creates  value  for 
shareholders,  customers,  and  employees." 

Kenjeev  says  that  his  program  has  taught 
him  how  to  making  decisions  by  quantifying. 
"Like,  I  could  open  up  a  spreadsheet,  and 
work  through  all  the  tangible  and  intangible 
aspects  of  it,  and  figure  out  to  the  dollar  is 
this  worthy  or  not,  and  actually  make  the 
decision  rationally." 

Apparently,  employers  also  love  Rotman  stu- 
dents. An  MBA  helps  quantify  an  employee's 
value  to  a  company. 

No,  says  Kenjeev.  "We  recognize  that  our 


neighbours  and  colleagues  in  the  other  de- 
partments are  doing  something  different, 
but  there  isn't  any  'looking  down.'"  Kenjeev 
makes  the  distinction  between  the  "practi- 
cal" and  the  "academic"  aspects  of  what  goes 
on  at  university.  Pharmacy,  engineering  and 
medicine  would  count  as  practical.  If  you're 
in  philosophy  you  may  hot  have  hope,  but 
you're  not  inferior. 

•    ROTMAN  IS  DIVERSE 

The  program  is  poised  to  grow,  physically, 
in  almost  every  fathomable  direction.  In  a 
$91-million  expansion  to  be  implemented 
in  the  next  five  years,  the  business  school 
building  will  take  over  its  adjacent  parking 
lot — and  drive  out  the  campus  radio  station 
and  sexual  education  centre  from  a  building 
across  from  it.  Further  expansions,  pending 
approval,  make  the  entire  project  a  $200-mil- 
lion  conquest. 

Why?  Because  they're  that  good.  You  may 
have  to  work  hard  at  Rotman,  but  rest  as- 
sured, your  institution  boasts  "diversity,"  as 
36  per  cent  of  your  peers  are  international 
students.  "Even  the  Canadian  half  has  a  lot 
of  international  students  who  happen  to  have 
permanent  residence  here  already,"  says 
Kenjeev.  "We're  tremendously  international, 
which  is  great." 

1  am  an  international  student  (by  Kenjeev's 
standards  or  otherwise),  and  I  am  not  here 


to  bring  "diversity."  I  believe  the  reason  this 
university  values  me  is  the  money  I  bring. 

Fortunately,  Rotman  also  has  a  diversity 
of  academic  backgrounds.  At  the  MBA  level, 
most  students  have  at  least  four  years  of 
work  experience  in  various  fields,  with  un- 
dergraduate degrees  from  just  about  any  dis- 
cipline. Kenjeev  also  points  to  a  diversity  of 
ambitions:  "1  have  some  friends  who  want  to 
become  entrepreneurs,  other  friends  who  are 
in  finance,  like  banks  and  stuff.  Other  people 
want  to  do  marketing,  while  others  are  inter- 
ested in  management  and  consulting,  that's 
very  popular.  Some  would  like  to  do  public 
interest  work  as  well." 

•    ROTMAN  IS  FUN 

As  Kenjeev  paints  me  a  picture  of  world  domi- 
nation, I  feel  the  slightest  twinge  of  envy.  And 
Rotman  students  do  have  fun.  Vavougios's 
favourite  Bridge  to  Business  course  was  one 
where  the  class  founded  their  own  simulated 
corporations,  entering  decisions  into  a  com- 
puter that  interpreted  their  success.  "I  didn't 
think  that  I  could  think  about  business  strat- 
egy like  that.  It  was  fun.  It's  kinda  like  playing 
chess,"  she  says. 

The  closest  thing  to  this  I've  encountered 
in  political  science  was  a  conflict-resolution 
simulation  organized  by  Hillel:  at  least  four 


SEVmMAN'-K.: 


ILLUSTRATION  DAN  EPSTEIN 


Tuesday,  March  25,  2008 
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Draped  in  scrubs,  13 -year-old  Adam  Kassam  peered 
intently  over  a  sterile  sheet  into  a  man's  open  chest  cavity. 

He  stood  spellbound  at  the  head  of  the  patient,  next  to  the  anesthesiologist, 
listening  to  the  surgeon's  play-by-play  of  the  triple  coronary  bypass  procedure. 
Eight  years  later,  the  memory  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

"It  was  just  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  I've  ever  seen.  To  see  the  heart  actually  stopped — 
that  means  that  you're  seeing  death.  That's  death  on  the  table,"  he  raves  on  the  phone  from 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  where  he's  holed  up  at  Uris  Library,  working  on  a  neurobiology  assignment. 


Club 
Med 

by  Jane  Bao  I  J 

n 


Adam,  a  Toronto  native,  was  volunteer- 
ing in  the  Patient  Care  Unit  of  Sunny- 
brook  Hospital  when  his  supervisor 
talked  a  surgeon  into  letting  him  in  the 
operating  room.  Everyone  in  our  high  school 
class  knew  he  was  keen  on  medicine:  since 
childhood,  when  his  family  doctor  would  let  him 
play  with  the  stethoscope,  Adam  has  wanted  to 
be  a  physician. 

He  has  plenty  of  company.  In  an  era  of  mil- 
lionaire entrepreneurs  and  instant  celebrities, 
medicine  seems  like  the  proverbial  turtle  of  ca- 
reers: a  slow-but-sure  path  to  wealth,  prestige, 
and  security.  Other  lucrative  careers — med  ap- 
plicants often  cite  investment  banking  and  en- 
gineering— offer  quicker  payoffs  and  potentially 
higher  salaries,  but  thousands  still  feel  the  lure 
of  the  MD. 

Gaining  entrance  to  club  med  is  a  marathon, 
and  one  of  the  first  trials  of  endurance  is  the  ap- 
plication. Of  the  10,673  applicants  to  Canadian 
medical  schools  last  year,  one  in  four  received 
admissions  offers.  The  odds  are  tougher  within 
Ontario,  where  only  one  in  seven  applicants  was 
enrolled.  Non-Ontario  schools  impose  limited 
quotas  for  out-of-province  students,  leaving  a 
greater  pool  of  Ontario  hopefuls  to  battle  it  out 
for  a  spot  in-province. 

The  six  Ontario  schools  accept  a  common 
application  through  a  one-stop  website,  the  On- 
tario Medical  School  Application  Service,  be- 
ginning in  July.  It  might  be  good  preparation  for 
the  cumbersome  paperwork  that  doctors  are 
saddled  with,  but  the  process  is  still  a  painstak- 
ing exercise.  The  autobiographic  sketch  com- 
ponent, for  example,  is  "a  comprehensive  list 
of  the  pertinent  details  of  your  activities  since 
age  16"  that  should  include  experiences  "both 
structured  and  non-structured."  For  verifica- 
tion purposes,  applicants  must  list  a  contact  for 
each  activity.  Some  schools  have  supplemental 
requirements.  The  University  of  Ottawa,  for  ex- 
ample, demands  level-C  CPR,  a  police  record 
check,  and  an  immunization  record.  OMSAS 
closes  Oct.  1 — no  exceptions. 

Then  comes  months  of  waiting  as  committees 
whittle  thousands  down  to  hundreds  for  the  all- 
important  on-site  interview — where  candidates 
are  grilled  on  personal  merit 
and  quizzed  on  their  stance 
in  controversial  issues  such 
as  abortion  and  euthanasia — 
which  takes  place  in  March  or 
April.  At  U  of  T,  interviewees 
are  granted  an  hour  alone  with 
a  faculty  member  and  a  med 
student,  who  have  volunteered 
their  precious  weekend  hours. 

Interviewers  want  what's  best  for  the  candi- 
date, says  Dr.  Viren  Naik,  an  assistant  professor 
at  U  of  T  and  an  anesthesiologist  at  St.  Michael's 
Hospital.  "You  think  they're  being  harsh  or 
being  difficult,  but  that's  not  it  at  all,"  he  says. 
"There  is  a  sense  of  deja  vu  and  there's  a  brief 
period  of  anxiety,  because  it  brings  out  the  same 
emotions  you  had.  You  forget  that  you're  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  for  the  two  seconds." 

Adds  Dr.  Naik,  "When  you're  going  into  medi- 
cal school,  that  hurdle  seems  massive.  Once 
you're  over  that,  the  next  one  is  residency.  The 
hurdle  that  always  seems  to  be  the  biggest  is  the 
one  in  front  of  you." 

For  the  majority  of  applicants,  the  biggest  hur- 
dle is  scoring  an  interview  at  all.  Nobody  enjoys 
writing  300  words  on  topics  like  "Why  are  you  a 
self-directed  learner?"  When  all  the  hard  work 
and  sacrifices  from  years  of  undergrad  are  dis- 
missed with  a  generic  rejection  letter,  it's  hard 
not  to  take  it  personally.  Aside  from  academic 
cutoffs  based  on  CPA  and  MCAT  scores  (the 
Medical  College  Admission  Test  is  required  by 
11  out  of  16  Canadian  schools),  rebuffed  candi- 
dates receive  no  feedback  on  why  they  weren't 
chosen. 


"I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  call  it  demor- 
alizing, offering  every  aspect  of  your  life  for 
the  last  five  years  for  some  faceless  institution 
to  judge,  only  to  be  deemed  lacking,"  writes 
Weija  Chiang  in  an  email  from  Japan,  where 
she  has  been  teaching  English  for  a  year  after 
her  applications  yielded  no  offers. 

"Med  applications  become  more  than  just 
your  acceptance  into  one  school  in  one  prov- 
ince in  one  country  at  one  certain  point  in  time. 
They  become  six  months'  worth  of  self-doubt. 
It  shouldn't,  but  it  makes  you  feel  like  a  second- 
rate  person." 

If  the  application  process  seems  extensive 
and  disheartening,  keep  in  mind  that  the  re- 
ward is  even  more  schooling — up  to  10  years 
more.  Before  they  can  start  practicing,  med 
school  grads  must  be  accepted  into  a  residen- 
cy program  (which  can  last  from  two  to  seven 
years,  depending  on  their  specialty)  and  pass 
province-specific  board  exams. 

And  med  school  ain't  cheap,  except  for  Que- 
bec residents,  who  pay  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  Canadian  going  rate.  In  Ontario,  the  tuition 
ranges  from  $48,695  for  McMaster  University, 
the  only  three-year  school,  to  $67,448  for  the 
University  of  Toronto.  According  to  the  2004  Na- 
tional Physician  Survey,  conducted  by  the  three 
major  medical  associations  in  Canada,  46  per 
cent  of  Ontario  med  school  grads  carry  a  debt 
of  over  $80,000. 


Between  the  research  lab,  volunteering  with 
Cornell's  Emergency  Medical  Services,  travelling, 
and  keeping  up  that  GPA,  it's  hard  to  see  how 
Adam  has  time  for,  say,  fun. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  massive  up-front  com- 
mitment required  for  a  far-off  prize  leads  many 
to  re-evaluate  their  childhood  ambitions.  Writ- 
ing from  Hong  Kong,  Karin  Chu  lists  the  disad- 
vantages of  being  a  doctor:  long  hours,  compro- 
mising family  and  social  life  for  patients,  and  an 
income  ceiling  that  pales  in  comparison  to  other 
high-powered  careers. 

Karin,  a  U.K.  citizen,  declined  med  school 
offers  from  Bristol  University  and  University 
College  Dublin  last  year.  "I'm  not  Mother  The- 
resa. I'm  just  a  normal  and  very  practical  human 
being — dedicating  my  life  in  service  to  other 
people  would  be  more  than  I  could  chew."  She 
doesn't  have  true  passion  for  medicine,  she 
says,  and  an  MBA  would  better  suit  her  person- 
ality: "I'm  more  of  the  kind  of  person  that  likes 
to  put  in  the  least  amount  of  investment  for  the 
maximum  amount  of  return." 

There  is  no  question  of  an  alternate  career 
for  Adam,  who  says  the  sacrifices  are  worth 
it.  Between  the  research  lab,  volunteering  with 
Cornell's  Emergency  Medical  Services,  travel- 
ling, and  keeping  up  that  GPA,  it's  hard  to  see  how 
Adam  has  time  for,  say,  fun.  But  he  doesn't  see 
it  that  way:  "As  a  doctor,  you  pull  130,  140-hour 


weeks.  Your  personal  social  life  is  sacrificed.  You 
learn  that  at  a  young  age.  No  one's  pointing  a  gun 
to  your  head  and  saying  you  have  to  do  this."  Be- 
sides, he  adds,  hockey,  long  walks,  and  a  recent 
addiction  to  Celebrity  Apprentice  help  keep  him 
sane. 

He  has  applied  to  22  medical  schools  ("an  av- 
erage number"),  17  in  the  U.S.  and  five  in  Cana- 
da. "It's  basically  consumed  my  life  for  the  past 
seven,  eight  months,"  says  Adam,  who  sketched 
out  a  timeline  in  the  summer,  budgeting  a  month 
for  the  primary  applications  that  are  common 
to  all  American  schools  and  another  six  weeks 
for  secondary,  school-specific  ones.  He  spent 
around  $2,000  U.S.  on  processing  fees  alone,  not 
counting  plane  fare  and  accommodation  for  on- 
campus  interviews. 

"Being  a  doctor  is  a  lengthy  and  draining 
process.  You  go  into  debt — I'm  going  to  be  six 
figures  in  debt  when  I'm  24,"  he  says  matter-of- 
factly.  "You  have  to  know  100  per  cent  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  you  want  to  be  a  doctor." 

Passion  may  drive  candidates  to  keep  going, 
but  getting  in  takes  a  concentrated  and  orga- 
nized effort.  As  one  advisor  told  Adam,  "The  ap- 
plication for  med  school  starts  the  first  day  you 
come  to  college."  And  if  rewarding  experiences 
also  fortify  your  application,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. "Going  abroad  is  what  I  wanted  to  do,"  says 
Adam,  "so  1  built  my  application  around  having 
international  experiences." 

Last  year,  during  an  exchange  at  King's  Col- 
lege in  London,  he  watched  another  triple  by- 
pass with  the  same  fascination  as  when  he  was 
13.  Nor  is  London  the  only  international  item 
on  Adam's  CV:  he  has  worked  on  an  HlV/AlDS 
education  program  in  Bungoma,  a  rural  town  in 
western  Kenya,  and  shadowed  doctors  in  New 
York  and  Toronto.  It's  important  to  gain  expe- 
rience in  the  field,  he  tells  me  earnestly — not 
to  convince  the  admissions  committee,  but  to 
make  sure  medicine  is  really  for  you. 

The  thing  is,  an  astronomical  number  of  people 
know  that  medicine  is  for  them,  including  every 
premed  in  Adam's  class:  "You  have  to  be  on,  all 
the  time.  You're  in  an  environment  that  breeds 
competition — that  atmosphere  is  contagious." 
Rumours  abound  of  chapters  ripped  out 
of  textbooks  and  sabotaged 
lab  experiments,  but  no  one  1 
spoke  to  had  ever  witnessed 
such    underhanded  tactics. 
The    competition  manifests 
itself  in  subtler,  quieter  ways: 
in  the  crowded  study  areas, 
the  long  lines  for  office  hours, 
the  shelves  already  cleared  of 
reference  books  five  minutes  after  the  library 
opens.  The  apprehension  of  not  measuring  up 
becomes  intolerable,  as  the  application  process 
is  often  a  solitary  one.  On  Internet  forums,  such 
as  premedl01.com  or  studentdoctor.net,  appli- 
cants bolstered  by  anonymity  post  their  vital 
stats  and  seek  feedback  about  their  chances. 

"1  put  pressure  on  myself  to  do  well,"  Adam 
says.  "People  thought  I  was  one  of  the  most  neu- 
rotic people  around  in  high  school."  Neurotic  is 
how  I  remember  him,  the  one  asking  informed 
questions  about  cellular  respiration  while  most 
of  us  squinted  at  the  overhead  projector  and 
hurriedly  copied  notes  in  between  bites  of  lunch. 
Holding  forth  on  life-transforming  experiences 
and  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in  global  medi- 
'tine,  Adam  sounds  as  inspired  and  polished  as 
his  dozen-and-a-half  admissions  essays  must 
have  been.  But  a  note  of  anxiety  creeps  in  when 
I  ask  about  his  chances:  "You  learn  very  quickly 
that  it's  a  game,  it's  a  crap  shoot.  You  really  don't 
know  how  well  you  stand  in  this  admissions 
game.  It  really  is  knowing  the  rules  four  years  in 
advance,  knowing  how  to  apply." 

Though  hesitant  to  name  schools,  he  says 
he  has  completed  a  few  interviews  in  the  U.S. 
and  has  a  couple  of  Canadian  ones  coming  up. 
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Fig.  1 

Anatomy  of  a  medical  school  applicant 


"People  thought  I 
was  one  of  the  most 
neurotic  people 
around  in  high 
school" 


"I  think  the  correct 
way  of  saying  it  is  I 
almost  went  insane" 
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"You  go  into 
debt  to  become  a 
doctor — I'm  going 
to  be  six  figures 
in  debt  when  I'm 
24.  You  have  to 
know  100  per  cent 
without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that 
you  want  to  be  a 
doctor" 


"I  don't  want  to  get  all  sentimental 
on  you,  but  if  you're  not  caring, 
you'll  only  be  a  half-physician" 


Gaining 
entrance  to 
club  med  is 
a  marathon, 
and  one  of 
the  first  trials 
of  endurance 
is  the 
application 
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"I'm  hopeful.  It's  been  a  trying  time  because 
it's  something  you've  worked  your  entire  life 
towards.  To  have  it  crystallize  in  such  a  small 
amount  of  time,  and  say  to  yourself,  'Am  I  good 
enough?  Is  this  something  I'm  going  to  be 
granted  the  opportunity  to  become?'  The  fear 
is  paralyzing." 

Cardiology,"  Nadia  Khosrodad  promptly  re- 
plies when  I  ask  what  she'd  like  to  special- 
ize in.  She  then  pre-empts  my  next  question: 
"Obviously  you  want  to  know  why,  right?" 

The  "why"  is  personal.  When  Nadia  was  in 
grade  10,  her  dad  had  his  first  heart  attack.  "My 
sister's  knowledge  pretty  much  saved  my  dad's 
life.  If  she  hadn't  intervened,  they  would  have 
never  have  called  the  doctor  on  call  to  have 
surgery  that  night.  I'll  never  forget — I  was  there 
when  my  sister  made  that  call." 

Medicine  runs  in  the  family:  Nadia's  older  sis- 
ter, Nasim,  entered  the  University  of  Alberta's 
residency  program  last  summer.  Her  uncle,  a 
close  family  friend  who  died  in  a  car  accident, 
was  a  cardiologist.  "That's  one  of  the  first  rea- 
sons why  I'm  passionate  about  the  field,"  she 
says.  "I  don't  want  to  get  all  sentimental  on  you, 
but  if  you're  not  caring,  you'll  only  be  a  half- 
physician." 

A  high  school  shadowing  experience 
strengthened  her  aspirations,  but  when  the 
transcripts  from  an  exchange  stint  in  France 
didn't  arrive  on  time  last  year — "You  were  lost 
in  our  system" — Nadia  couldn't  complete  her 


med  school  applications. 

"I  think  the  correct  way  of  saying  it  is  I  al- 
most went  insane,"  she  recalls.  "I  knew  what  I 
wanted,  I  focused,  and  I  did  my  best  from  year 
one.  All  of  a  sudden  it  all  crashed.  I  probably 
wouldn't  be  able  to  talk  to  you  if  you  were  to 
"ask  me  these  questions  then,  I'd  be  swearing. 
It  took  six,  seven,  eight  months  for  me  to  calm 
down,  but  now  I  can  talk  about  it,  and  find  my 
way  back  to  where  I  was." 

With  her  applications  derailed  and  gradua- 
tion looming,  Nadia  found  herself  flying  by  the 
seat  of  her  pants  for  the  first  time.  "The  funny 
thing  is,  I  never  thought  it  would  be  do-or-die. 
I  always  told  myself,  plan  A  is  medicine  after 
fourth  year,  but  make  sure  you  have  plan  B  all 
the  way  to  Z.  In  September  2007,  when  I  found 
out,  OK,  this  isn't  happening  for  next  year,  that's 
when  I  realized  I  had  only  plan  A  in  my  heart." 

Working  as  a  community  advisor  in  residence 
gave  her  the  energy  to  bounce  back.  Nadia,  who 
has  a  habit  of  referring  to  her  charges  as  "my 
kids,"  perks  up  as  she  describes  bowling  trips 
and  late-night  talks.  She's  applied  to  an  ad- 
vanced nursing  program  at  McMaster  and  says 
she  might  work  for  a  few  years  before  trying  for 
med  school.  "If  I  don't  get  into  that,"  she  laughs, 
"it's  going  to  get  interesting." 

Take  lots  of  time  to  prepare  your  application 
and  get  it  in  on  time — becoming  a  doctor 
isn't  a  last-minute  decision,"  advises  Dr.  Mau- 
reen Shandling,  director  of  admissions  to  U  of 


T's  faculty  of  medicine.  Somewhat  of  an  under- 
statement, but  for  shrewd  applicants,  the  ap- 
plication process — and  mental  preparation  for 
rejection — starts  a  year  early. 

Third-year  McMaster  student  Rahul  Nayak 
scored  no  interviews  at  the  four  schools  he  ap- 
plied to  this  year,  but  he  doesn't  mind  dropping 
$500  to  familiarize  himself  with  OMSAS.  "Even 
though  I  didn't  get  in  this  year,  I  don't  regret  it, 
because  I  did  learn  how  the  system  works,"  he 
says.  Rahul  is  gearing  up  for  a  more  extensive 
application  in  the  next  cycle  and  plans  to  go 
into  research — "infectious  diseases  are  a  fancy 
for  me" — if  med  school  doesn't  pan  out. 

Spandana  Bestha,  in  her  third  year  at  U  of 
T,  also  took  a  trial  run  at  applications.  Though 
she  has  no  interest  in  practicing  there,  she 
applied — and  got  into — schools  in  India  "just 
to  see  if  I  can."  Spandana  has  already  writ- 
ten drafts  of  her  autobiographical  sketch  and 
plans  to  revise  it  at  her  leisure  over  the  sum- 
mer. Her  fallback  career?  Pilot.  She  has  already 
taken  classes  at  a  Brampton  airfield,  testing 
out  a  small  Cessna. 

The  backup  plan  is  common  counsel:  when 
the  odds  are  against  you,  you  don't  want  to  be 
left  hanging.  But  even  as  they  embark  on  other 
careers,  those  with  their  hearts  set  on  medi- 
cine dust  themselves  off  and  go  back  for  more. 

After  a  year-long  break  from  the  med  school 
grind,  Weija,  for  one,  is  ready  to  re-apply.  "At 
certain  points  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  it 
has  felt  like  that  one  goal  had  consumed  ev- 


ery other  part  of  my  personality,"  she  says. 
"It's  a  wonderfully  liberating  experience  to 
find  that  you're  still  a  person  aside  from  it, 
and  you  can  even  be  a  happy,  successful  per- 
son." And  she's  also  considering  teaching:  "It 
has  the  same  kind  of  human  interaction  and 
community  contribution  I  was  looking  for  in 
the  first  place." 

Alex  Lee,  a  U  of  T  chemical  engineering 
grad,  found  work  as  a  systems  manager  at 
Proctor  &  Gamble  but  still  hopes  to  be  a  doc- 
tor. "I'm  interested  in  the  human  body,  I  like 
being  a  leader,  I  like  applying  science  in  prac- 
tice," he  says.  "Medicine  is  the  focal  point  of 
all  my  passions."  Alex  is  faring  better  on  his 
second  try:  he  has  an  interview  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  in  April. 

Repeaters  like  Weija  and  Alex  numbered 
over  3,400  last  year,  making  up  a  third  of  Ca- 
nadian applicants.  Eighty-four  of  them  had,  as- 
toundingly,  applied  for  five  years  in  a  row.  For 
her  part,  Nadia  seems  upbeat  about  taking  the 
long  way — her  sister  Nasim,  as  an  Iran-trained 
doctor,  went  through  eight  years  of  testing, 
certification,  and  applications  before  entering 
a  residency  program. 

"If  you  really  want  this,  if  you  really  put 
your  ass  into  it,  if  you're  smart  about  your 
decisions — and  hopefully,  if  I  haven't  been 
thus  far,  I  will  be  in  the  future — you  will 
make  it,"  Nadia  says.  "There  is  no  'die.'  You 
only  have  the  option  of  'do.'" 


Tuesday,  March  25,  2008 
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Meet  the 


ALEX  MOLOTKOW  investigates  the 
no-degree-necessary  success  story 


University  is  the  start  of  so  many  things:  long-awaited 

independence,  a  few  fumbling  first  steps  toward  the  real  world, 
a  long  series  of  mock-traumas  to  prepare  us  for  real  problems. 
For  many  of  us,  it  is  the  start  of  a  four-  (or  five-  or  six-)  year  lam- 
entation on  the  fact  that  we  chose  to  come  at  all.  Decrying  future 
job  prospects  is  an  undergraduate  tradition,  and  one  to  which  ev- 
ery student  generation  feels  exclusively  entitled.  This  is  why  the 
"drop-up" — the  student  who  leaves  college  for  instant  success — 
is  an  academic  folk  hero. 

There  was  a  time,  it  seems,  when  success  followed  a  very 
simple  formula:  ambition,  plus  hard  work,  plus  talent  equaled 
whatever  job  you  wanted.  Take  Ernest  Hemingway:  bright,  ath- 
letic, and  handsome,  his  writing  prowess  earned  him  free  reign 
of  his  high  school  newspaper,  and  he  contributed  stories  to  the 
school  literary  journal.  He  studied  the  Chicago  papers  and  vener- 
ated Ring  Lardner.  When  he  graduated,  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  saw  no  reason  to  delay  it.  He  got  in  touch  with 
a  well-connected  uncle,  and,  four  months  after  his  high  school 
graduation,  began  his  first  job  as  a  cub  reporter  at  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  From  then  on  (save  for  his  service  as  an  ambulance  driver 
during  the  First  World  War),  he  was  a  writer. 

We  dream  of  an  employment  Golden  Age,  a  time  when  getting 
a  career  was  as  simple  as  doing  whatever  that  career  entailed. 
Granted,  few  of  us  are  Ernest  Hemingway,  but  many  of  us  are 
gifted  and  prepared  to  work.  Standards  have  been  on  the  rise  for 
longer  than  we  think,  says  David  K.  Foot,  professor  of  economics 
at  U  of  T  and  author  of  the  Boom,  Bust  &  Echo  books  on  demo- 
graphic shift.  "One  word  [for  it]  is  certification  creep,"  he  says.  "In 
other  words,  every  generation  has  to  do  a  bit  more  than  the  pre- 
vious generation.  The  standards  just  keep  going  up... Once  upon 
a  time  in  the  1930s,  if  you  could  repair  a  pipe,  you  didn't  have  to 
be  a  plumber,  you'd  get  a  job.  Then  in  the  1960s,  you  had  to  have 
some  sort  of  plumbing  certification.  By  the  '80s,  you  had  to  go  to 
college — you  had  to  be  in  a  trades  program  and  get  two  years  of 
formal  training.  It  just  keeps  cranking  up,  and  it  has,  probably,  for 
a  century." 

Whether  or  not  you  obtain  a  degree,  there's  a  good  chance  you 
won't  get  settled  in  a  profession  for  quite  awhile.  "Churning" — the 
dabbling  in  many  careers  after  graduation — has  been  a  reality 
since  the  '80s,  says  Harry  Krashinsky,  an  assistant  professor  at  U 
of  T's  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  and  Human  Resources.  "In 


the  United  States,  in  the  first  five  to  10  years  after  graduation,  you'll 
see  people  with,  on  average,  something  like  seven  jobs,"  he  says. 
As  Foot  makes  clear,  it's  simply  a  matter  of  demographics:  "When 
the  Boomers  were  all  under  40,  we  had  lots  of  young  workers  and 
no  old  workers.  So  we  had  hierarchal  corporate  structures — a 
few  jobs  at  the  top,  lots  of  jobs  at  the  bottom.  In  that  world,  you 
have  a  linear  career  path — you  start  at  the  bottom  and  gradu- 
ally work  your  way  up  through  the  system.  The  Boomers  then  got 
older — over  the  '80s,  they  started  to  hit  their  30s  and  40s,  and  it 
looks  like  a  rectangle,  only  it  had  a  hierarchical  structure. . .  By 
the  '80s,  we  were  talking  about  plateauing — career  blockaging. 
The  only  way  you  can  put  a  rectangle  up  a  triangle  is  to  flatten  the 
triangle. .  .Flatter  corporate  structures,  spiral  career  path." 

Many  grads  seem  to  churn  through  the  service  route.  As  Foot 
states,  most  new  jobs  are  in  the  service  sector,  and  not  all  of  them 
are  low-paying.  But  there  is  no  shortage  of  university  graduates 
working  in  retail,  bars,  and  restaurants.  Working  amongst  friends 
can  be  a  fun  way  to  spend  your  20s,  but  when  your  student  loan 
fees  total  $20,000 — the  average  figure  among  the  53  per  cent  of 
the  class  of  2000  who  graduated  with  debts — it  can  be  demoral- 
izing. "I've  become  pretty  disillusioned  in  the  past  three  years," 
says  Chris  (he  asked  that  his  name  be  changed),  an  OCAD  gradu- 
ate with  an  outstanding  debt  between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  "Now, 
a  dream  come  true  for  me  would  be  some  sort  of  entry-level  ad- 
min type  job  in  a  field  that's  not  totally  dry — an  advertising  or 
design  firm,  anything  that's  remotely  aesthetic — where  1  could 
make  enough  money  to  pay  back  my  loan  and  have  a  really  mod- 
est lifestyle.  I've  kind  of  given  up  on  having  time  or  money  to 
spend  on  art,  which  is  a  really  depressing  idea,  but  I've  come  to 
accept  that  over  the  last  couple  years." 

To  some,  the  answer  is  simple:  forget  college,  start  working. 
A  Statistics  Canada  study  found  that  university  graduates  aged 
22  to  24  were  slightly  more  likely  than  high  school  dropouts  to 
earn  less  than  $360  a  week,  due  to  a  lack  of  work  experience.  The 
same  study  found  that  working  more  than  20  hours  a  week  in  high 
school  decreased  students'  chances  of  earning  a  degree,  but  in- 
creased their  earnings  by  20  per  cent.  If  you're  a  college  dropout 
with  talent  and  tenacity,  the  same  service  sector  jobs  that  plague 
degree-holders  can  be  mere  landing  mats,  to  be  worked  when 
necessary  and  quit  when  your  career  starts  to  pick  up.  "Through- 
out my  20s  I  was  kind  of  determined  to  work  'Joe  jobs'  as  little  as 
possible,  thereby  putting  myself  in  some  bummer  situations,  like 


bouncing  around  in  my  living  situation  as  opposed  to  having  to 
pay  rent,"  says  artist/cartoonist  Marc  Bell,  whose  comics  have 
been  self-published,  serialized  in  Vice  and  the  Montreal  Mirror, 
and  released  by  Fantagraphics  at  different  times.  "1  had  a  couple 
dishwashing  jobs,  worked  Monday  nights  in  Halifax  DJing  to  no- 
body, worked  at  Euro  Deli  in  Montreal  and  couldn't  understand 
when  people  were  asking  for  an  ashtray.  All  the  while  1  was  doing 
comics.  I  lived  off  of  a  weekly  comic  strip  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
eventually  a  gallery  in  NY  became  interested  in  my  'fine'  art  and 
that  worked  out  pretty  well.  Nothing  lasts  forever,  though,  and  1 
get  worried  I  might  have  to  return  to  a  Joe  job." 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason  for  finishing  a  degree  is 
the  threat  of  being  caught  jobless  and  underqualified.  "In  general, 
good  work  experience  can  compensate,  but  it's  going  to  hurt  in 
the  long  term,"  says  Foot.  "You're  going  to  hit  a  barrier  if  you  do 
not  have  the  right  sort  of  formal  education.  If  you  don't  have  a 
bachelor's  degree,  at  some  stage — it  doesn't  matter  how  good 
you  are — it's  likely  to  come  up."  According  to  Krashinsky,  a  year 
of  education  can  increase  one's  earnings  by  up  to  10  per  cent;  a 
university  degree  can  shoot  the  figure  up  to  20  per  cent.  "Econo- 
mists are  rarely  unambiguous  about  anything,  but  1  would  argue 
that  the  answer  seems  to  be  unambiguous  here:  there's  a  big 
payoff  to  doing  university,  and  whatever  costs  you  might  incur 
simply  get  washed  out  by  the  overwhelming  benefits  of  actually 
going  and  acquiring  your  degree."  If  you  don't  have  the  instinct  or 
the  patience  for  finding  and  ditching  ephemeral  gigs,  you  might 
want  a  BA  to  anchor  your  CV. 

Earnings  aside,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  choice.  Many 
graduates  work  jobs  they  hate  simply  to  pay  off  their  debts.  Other 
graduates  would  happily  accept  low  wages  for  the  right  job,  if  they 
could  get  it.  As  with  anything,  we  like  to  blame  our  parents:  the 
job  market  is  saturated  with  Baby  Boomers  who  refuse  to  cede 
territory.  "It  is  true,  the  Boomers  are  blocking  your  career  path," 
says  Foot.  "The  Boomers  are  all  in  their  40s  and  50s.  The  front-end 
Boomers  born  in  1947  have  turned  60  now.  They  will  start  retiring 
over  the  next  five  years.  It's  pointless  to  preach  patience  to  young 
students — they  want  it,  they  want  it  now.  [But]  it's  always  been  true 
that  getting  the  first  job  is  very  difficult.  And  that's  always  been 
true,  even  for  my  generation,  way  back  when."  While  every  genera- 
tion likes  to  distinguish  their  troubles  from  those  of  generations 
past,  the  competition  for  good  entry-level  jobs  has  reached  hysteri- 
cal heights.  The  University  of  Dreams,  an  internship  program  that 
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guarantees  placements  at  sought-after  firms  in  cities  like  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  charges  $4,999  to  $9,999  for  its  services.  Late  last 
year,  an  unpaid  internship  at  Harper's  Bazaar  was  auctioned  for 
$4,500  at  a  charity  site.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  a  high-profile  maga- 
zine had  auctioned  off  its  starter  slots;  magazines  owned  by  pub- 
lishing giants  Conde  Nast  and  the  Meredith  Corporation  (Harper's 
Bazaar  is  owned  by  Hearst)  have  done  so  as  well,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

Even  your  standard,  no-frills  internship  requires  a  summer's 
worth  of  foregone  earnings,  or  a  school/work  balancing  act  that 
any  reasonable  young  person  would  want  to  avoid.  Some  are  able 
to  scrap  their  way  into  real  jobs  without  the  usual  precedents. 
Seth  Rogen  — who,  at  16,  finished  second  in  the  Vancouver  Ama- 
teur Comedy  Contest — went  from  slacking  through  high  school 
to  playing  a  high  school  slacker  on  Freaks  &  Geeks,  then  spent 
what  would  have  been  his  university  years  playing  a  college  stu- 
dent on  Undeclared.  "Of  the  17  some  odd  years  I've  been  alive, 
12  of  them  have  been  spent  doing  schooling.  That's  about  71  per 
cent  of  my  life  dedicated  to  learning  a  bunch  of  stuff  I  will  prob- 
ably never  use,"  he  wrote  in  his  high  school  yearbook.  "Ever  since 
I  started  earning  more  than  my  own  teachers,  everything  kind  of 
fell  into  perspective." 

Parental  affiliations  never  hurt,  either.  Peter  Jennings  dropped 
out  of  school  in  the  10th  grade,  not  from  any  grandiose  ambitions, 
but  from  "pure  boredom."  He  had  experience  in  broadcasting, 
hosting  a  CBC  children's  show,  Peter's  People,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
nine.  The  gig  ended  abruptly  after  his  father,  Charles  Jennings, 
vice  president  of  the  corporation  and  a  staunch  opponent  of 
nepotism,  returned  from  a  trip  and  learned  what  was  going  on. 
Peter  excelled,  eventually,  on  his  own  merits.  He  shuffled  through 
a  number  of  broadcasting  jobs,  and  by  26  he  had  landed  his  piv- 
otal gig  at  ABC.  Anna  Wintour,  editor  of  Vogue,  dropped  out  of 
high  school  but  landed  her  first  magazine  job  at  the  age  of  20.  Pre- 
sumably, her  father's  influence  (he  edited  the  Evening  Standard) 
saved  her  from  a  different  fate  than  the  one  she  now  enjoys,  and 
her  ability  to  network  (relationships  with  older  men,  friendships 
with  older  women)  ensured  her  success. 

Networking  is  an  essential  skill,  whether  you  want  to  be  name- 
checked  on  Gawker  or  enjoy  a  career  of  quiet  study.  To  most 
employers,  post-secondary  attainment  is  an  expectation,  not 
an  asset.  More  graduating  students  mean  more  competition:  ap- 


proximately 11,000  students  will  graduate  from  U  of  T  this  year; 
many  will  compete  for  the  same  job  postings.  In  rare  (and  often 
exasperatingly  unfair)  cases,  networking  can  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  degree  altogether.  Blake  Gottesman,  a  high  school  boyfriend 
of  Jenna  Bush,  quit  college  at  19  to  join  George  W.  Bush's  presi- 
dential campaign.  In  2002,  he  became  Bush's  personal  assistant 
(a  position  for  which  he  received  $95,000  a  year),  and  in  2006, 
despite  not  having  earned  an  undergraduate  degree,  he  enrolled 
at  Harvard  Business  School. 

Sometimes,  networking  is  all  that  school  is  good  for.  In  1993, 
The  New  Republic  published  Michael  Lewis's  "J-School  Ate  My 
Brain,"  a  denunciation  of  journalism  training; 
in  1998,  Lewis  began  a  two-year  commitment 
teaching  journalism  at  U.C.  Berkeley.  Though 
he  remained  sceptical  of  J-school's  overall 
relevance  to  the  profession,  he  gave  his  stu- 
dents exactly  what  they  wanted:  a  chance  to 
have  their  work  read  by  editors  at  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  Rolling  Stone,  and  Slate, 
according  to  Salon.com.  As  we've  seen,  a  high- 
profile  editor's  attention  has  considerable  mar- 
ket value.  If  you're  an  art  student,  interest  from 
galleries  and  arts  councils  are  similarly  hot 
commodities.  "I  think  I  knew  all  along  that  [art 
school]  meant  nothing,"  says  Bell.  "Unless  you 
want  to  teach.  Or  if  you  are  interested  in  ways 
to  success  other  than  working — gift  of  the  gab, 
grants,  etc. — which  isn't  really  going  to  get  you 
anywhere  as  far  as  the  state  of  your  soul  goes." 
Chris  agrees:  "I've  got  a  few  friends  who  are  do- 
ing super  well  for  themselves,  but  I  feel  like  the  reason  they're 
doing  so  well  is  that  they  had  the  foresight  to  realize  that  they  had 
to  be  politicking,  so  to  speak,  full  time." 

University  students  who  fret  about  the  value  of  their  degrees 
might  consider  the  plight  of  the  art  student.  "One  of  the  things 
that  you  can  sort  of  take  note  of  and  actually  take  heart  in  as  a 
humanities  student  is  that,  on  average,  we  see  a  significant  gap 
[in  relative  earnings]  between  humanities  graduates  and  fine  arts 
graduates,"  says  Krashinsky.  The  questionable  value  of  a  fine  arts 
diploma  has  inspired  countless  complaints,  jokes,  and,  of  course, 
art.  Five  years  after  graduation,  visual  arts  graduates  make  an 


average  of  $21,000  less  than  graduates  of  the  typically  lucrative 
fields  of  engineering  and  architecture,  according  to  StatsCan. 
"[Art  school]  is  a  nice  place  to  be  if  you  have  a  lot  of  ideas,  be- 
cause people  will  demand  that  you  do  things  with  them,"  says 
Chris.  "[But]  1  definitely  don't  feel  like  it  was  worth  it,  if  by  'it' 
you  mean  the  time  and  the  money.  I  enjoyed  my  time  there,  but 
instead  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  my  time  there  now,  I'm  kind 
of  paying  the  price — it's  the  complete  opposite  of  experiencing 
something's  benefits."  Bell,  who  dropped  out  of  Mount  Allison 
University  in  Sackville  after  student  loan  officers  began  to  hound 
him  prematurely,  has  never  regretted  his  decision.  "For  me,  art 


In  the  '90s,  Forbes  reported 
that  15  per  cent  of  the  Forbes 
400  either  hadnt  gone  to 
collide,  or  had  dropped 
out.  This  15  per  cem  had  an 
average  net  worth  of  $4.8 
billion— 167  per  cent  more 
than  the  list's  average 


school  was  a  good  way  to  develop  a  social  life  and  meet  other 
like-minded  weirdos,  that's  about  it... I  think  the  best  thing  art 
school  allows  you  to  do  is  fuck  around  for  a  bit  until  you  have  to 
face  the  music  and  get  serious."  His  sentiments  echo  those  of  Da- 
vid Byrne,  whose  professors  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
didn't  take  to  his  ideas  (a  performance  art  piece  based  on  shav- 
ing, for  instance).  He  quit  after  a  year,  but  not  without  making 
some  indispensable  contacts:  Chris  Frantz  and  Tina  Weymouth, 
his  future  band  mates  in  the  Talking  Heads. 
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MOSHANA  HALBERT  delivers  a  memo  on  office 
chic,  from  your  first  day  to  your  big  promotion 
With  photos  by  ISTOICA 


J*  t  the  end  of  the  summer,  I  had  an  interview  at  ELLE  Canada.  In  fashion  magazine 
land,  you're  expected  to  know  A  from  Z  (that's  Arthur  Mendonga  from  Zac  Posen). 
JggJLm'^^  all  cringed  through  Anne  Hathaway's  chilly  Meryl  moment  in  The  Devil  Wears 
Jr      i   Prada.  Would  I  too  fall  victim  to  passe  cerulean  blue?  I  needed  an  outfit  that  was 

0  W  fashion  forward  yet  uptown  appropriate,  luxurious  but  not  showy,  sharp  not  ster- 
ile. I'd  like  to  thank  Coco  Chanel,  the  inventor  of  black.  I  also  thank  my  mom  for  designing  the 
perfect  silk  shirtdress. 

I  got  the  internship,  and  a  compliment  from  the  editor  as  she  bid  adieu.  My  look  belied  that  I 
was  clueless  when  it  came  to  how  to  fact  check,  order  review  copies  of  tomes,  or  track  down  a 
pair  of  Hermes  bangles  lickity  split.  Despite  the  statuesque  learning  curve,  at  least  it  looked  like 

1  knew  my  layouts  from  my  paginations.  Never  undervalue  smart  style,  dear  readers.  It  assures 
employers  of  your  capabilities.  While  skills  can  be  acquired,  style  must  always  appear  innate. 

Regardless  of  your  chosen  vocation,  the  value  of  a  first  impression  is  crucial.  But  once  you've 
secured  the  job,  don't  let  style  slack.  As  youngsters,  finding  the  balance  between  age  and  office 
appropriate  can  lead  to  dizziness,  nausea,  and  closet  disarray.  However,  a  well-edited  wardrobe 
is  easy  to  achieve.  1  recommend  the  Beg,  Borrow,  and  Steal  method.  Beg  your  parents  to  buy 
you  the  best  bag,  belt,  and  shoes.  (See  The  Art  of  Persuasion:  How  to  Influence  People  and  Get 
What  You  Want  by  Juliet  Erickson.)  Borrow  their  treasures  (mom's  for  belts  and  shoes,  dad's  for 
jackets  and  ties.).  Steal  once  you  have  acquired  said  items.  If  your  parents  are  style  illiterate, 
dash  to  a  consignment  shop.  Trade  your  closet  castoffs  for  office  appropriates,  be  it  Bay  Street 
or  Brampton. 

Try  to  look  unique,  yet  reliable.  A  consistent  personal  uniform  will  speed  the  morning  ritual 
and  instill  confidence.  Your  individual  silhouette  should  feel  immediate  as  soon  as  you  slip, 
zip,  or  wiggle  it  on.  I  personally  adore  precise  fits  that  emphasize  my  waistline,  as  belted  shift 
dresses,  little  boy  blazers,  simple  tanks,  and  snug  skirts  always  make  me  feel  chicly  pulled 
together.  1  abhor  pants,  and  must  be  coaxed  into  jeans.  On  the  contrary,  1  have  a  girlfriend  who 
wears  them  everyday.  It  is  totally  her  look,  but  seems  as  silly  to  me  as  a  guy  who  only  sports 
kilts.  Girls  were  given  gams  for  a  reason. 

Speaking  of  pants,  they  are  a  particular  point  of  contention.  Few  guys  get  it  right.  While  fuller 
pants  are  reminiscent  of  Michael  Jordan,  anything  that  grips  the  thigh  is  just  gross.  Pants  look 
best  when  they  are  trim,  not  tight.  Make  sure  your  jackets,  shirts  and  trousers  look  like  they 
came  from  the  same  family,  in  ascending  tones  and  fabrics.  "At  the  office,  style  is  the  name  of 
the  game.  That  means  well  fitted,  well  made,  traditional  pieces  that  get  noticed  without  being 
noticeable,"  contends  Ramy  Behman,  a  fashion-loving  U  of  T  B.A.,  now  pursuing  medicine  at 
Saint  George's  University  in  Grenada. 

Reliable  basics  never  seem  dated.  For  females,  refresh  a  roster  of  simple  dresses  with  dy- 
namic accessories.  Resist  all  potato  sacks,  regardless  of  comfort,  but  also  make  sure  hemlines 
safely  hover  below  nether  regions.  "Nothing  too  short.  I  want  to  look  professional  and  mature, 
but  1  don't  want  to  loose  my  personal  style,"  says  Carly  Swartz,  marketing  coordinator  for  wom- 
en's wear  brand  Linda  Lundstrom.  As  a  retro  style  maven,  her  look  barkens  to  the  1950s,  with  a 
love  of  distinctive  skirts.  "High  waists  always  look  professional,"  she  adds.  Add  a  singular  bold 
accessory,  instead  of  loads  of  jingle  jangle.  Accessories  are  meant  to  punctuate,  not  overstate.  "I 
like  to  wear  something  that  is  a  conversation  piece, "  says  Swartz.  Try  the  pizzazz  of  a  cuff  brace- 
let, or  a  buckled  belt.  It's  a  brilliant  way  to  be  a  memorable  candidate  for  that  dream  job.  "Wear- 
ing something  striking  can  be  an  icebreaker.  It's  something  to  ask  about,  and  gives  insight  into 
your  personality,"  Swartz  elaborates.  People  like  pretty  things.  Grandma's  brooch  and  earrings 
can  be  repurposed  into  a  sweet  hair  barrette,  while  vintage  silk  scarves  add  ladylike  charm.  "I 
rely  on  them  to  be  of  the  moment  and  stylish,"  says  the  seasonless-scarf  obsessed  Catharine  Pi- 
Ion,  Assistant  Contestant  Coordinator  for  CTV's  So  You  Think  You  Can  Dance  Canada.  Whether 
attached  to  a  handbag,  a  headband,  or  a  waist  cincher,  scarves  always  add  elan. 

Guys  too  shouldn't  be  wary  of  a  little  flair.  All  men  look  deliciously  dandified  in  button  up 
vests.  Bow  ties  may  be  bold,  but  boy  (or  girl!),  do  they  dapper  any  look.  Behman  in  particular 
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From  te/if:  A  juicy  patent  doctor's  bag  adds  daytime  sizzle  to  Pollyanna  blue,  Dress  H&M,  bag  stylist's  own,  shoes  Marc  Jacobs,  Watch  the  clock  in  style  with  a  puffy  skirt  tucked  into 
a  wide  waist  cincher.  Jacket  and  tank  Linda  Lundstrom,  skirt  French  Connection,  bag  Tony  Burch  for  Holt  Renfrew,  scarf  Oleg  Cassini.  Flirt  with  your  tall  drink  of  water  with  equestrian  • 
jodpurs  and  scrunched-up  sleeves.  Her:  blazer  Linda  Lundstrom,  shirt  Ben  Sherman,  pants  H&M;  Him:  shirt  Joe  Fresh,  vest  Rugby  Ralph  Lauren,  bow  tie  stylist's  dad.  Dash  to  that  morning  ^ 
meeting  in  a  machintosh  topper  and  Anna  Wintour  specs.  Trench  coat  vintage  from  Courage  My  Love,  sunglasses  and  scarf  Chanel,  bag  Marc  by  Marc  Jacobs.  Mary  Tyler  Moore  never 
looked  so  slick  in  a  floppy  fedora  and  tailored  shorts.  Her:  hat  Marc  by  Marc  Jacobs,  shirt  French  connection,  shorts  stylist's  own,  bag  French  Connection,  pumps  Zara;  Him:  shirt  Lacoste, 
cardigan  Gap,  tie  Ruby  Ralph  Lauren. 

Stylist:  Moshana  Halbert,  Models:  Sophie  Halbert  and  James  Cooper 
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Adult  too  soon? 

Adnan  Khan  explores  what  it  really  means  to  grow  up 


Chandler, 

I'm  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  this  piece.  You  wanted  me  to  look 
at  kids  who  grew  up  too  soon,  right?  So  I  thought  I'd  talk  to  people 
who  were  getting  married  at  like,  20,  21 — like  our  parents  prob- 
ably did.  I  don't  know  why  my  parents  got  married,  but  every- 
one I  talk  to  tends  to  do  it  because  they're  really  religious.  Most 
people  aren't  getting  married  anymore,  not  this  young,  anyways, 
because  the  focus  has  shifted  to  travelling,  working,  not  to  men- 
tion, fucking  a  lot  of  people.  Anyways — I  didn't  think  there  was 
much  of  a  story  in  religious  people  getting  married,  since  that's 
something  that  seems  pretty  cut  and  dry. 

But  everyone  has  to  graduate.  Despite  the  popularity  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  year  "victory  lap,"  we  all  have  to  leave  the  hal- 
lowed halls  of  U  of  T  sometime.  I  remember  being  confronted 
with  this  possibility  in  first  year,  after  receiving  an  email  from  stu- 
dent services  about  a  seminar  on  "What  to  do  with  your  English 
or  Philosophy  degree."  I  was  a  little  baffled.  Hell,  1  never  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  an  upside  to  my  humanities  degree  that 
didn't  involve  academia.  And  I  was  correct.  The  presenter  gave 
us  an  example  of  someone  who  used  their  English  degree's  "criti- 
cal reading  skills"  to  read  a  book  on  fixing  computers  and  then 
started  up  their  own  computer  repair  company.  I  don't  know  how 
the  rest  of  it  went  because  that  scared  me  and  I  left. 

I'm  not  even  particularly  sure  that  I  need  to  do  something.  I've 
been  middling  along  in  school  for  quite  some  time  now — and  this 
summer  is  going  to  be  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  my  September 
isn't  planned.  The  idea  that  I  get  to  work  for  a  living — even  if  I'm 
just  at  a  bar — is  kind  of  appealing.  So  is  the  comfort  of  another 


September  in  school.  But  there  are  lots  of  people  for  whom  grad- 
uation is  a  frightening  prospect,  and  they've  started  laying  out 
the  brickwork  for  their  lives. 

I  think  I  might  remember  Benjamin  Bach.  I  saw  him  sunk  in 
a  chair  at  a  house  party  in  my  first  year.  Later  on,  when  some- 
one told  me  that  he  dropped  out  of  school  to  start  a  real  estate 
company,  1  shot  him  an  email.  This  is  what  he  said  to  me:  "1  was 
speaking  to  a  family  friend  who  had  recently  started  a  real  estate 
business,  and  she  suggested  it  was  an  entrepreneurial  venture 
I  should  take  a  look  at — she  thought  I  would  be  natural...When 
I  decided  I  was  finished  at  U  of  T,  after  my  third  year  of  political 
science  and  American  history,  I  decided  to  start  a  real  estate  busi- 
ness." This  sounds  like  the  perfect  decision — Ben  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  took  a  stab  at  it.  As  a  bonus,  he  got  to 
drop  U  of  T  before  they  were  done  with  him.  Adds  Ben,  "I've  had 
some  success  with  my  business;  1  won  the  Gold  Award  for  Favou- 
rite Real  Estate  Agent  hy  Kitchener  Record,  the  local  paper... I've 
helped  my  clients  buy  and  sell  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  real  estate — everything  from  a  condo  for  $106,000,  to  a 
31-unit  apartment  building  for  over  $2  million." 

The  last  thing  1  accomplished  was  a  B+  paper. 

There's  no  quarter-life  crisis  for  Ben.  He  made  the  nine-to-five 
transition  smoothly.  Not  even  his  parents  posed  a  problem — 
"They  knew  that  I  wasn't  receiving  great  academic  benefit  from 
my  time  at  U  of  T" — and  he  doesn't  give  a  shit  about  anyone  his 
age  who  doesn't  understand — "Some  people  look  at  me  like  I'm 
nuts  when  1  tell  them  I  have  a  business  and  wake  up  early  and 
work  hard.  I  sort  of  think  they're  nuts."  Ben's  Facebook  profile 
also  features  clips  of  himself  giving  motivational  speeches — 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  existential  angst  in  this  24-year-old. 


I  remember  Pedram  Kaya  as  the  guy  who  wore  a  suit  and 
tie  to  the  JCR  en  route  to  his  job  as  finance  commissioner  of 
the  UC  Lit.  A  while  back,  I  ran  into  him  and  he  told  me  he  was 
already  working  full-time  at  an  accounting  agency — at  age  23. 
I  turned  21  a  month  ago,  and  the  bar  I  work  at  hasn't  opened 
up  for  business  yet. 

"The  reason  I  started  working  immediately  was  mostly  due  to 
the  opportunity  that  presented  itself.  At  U  of  T  St.  George,  the 
commerce  program  invites  recruiters  to  campus  representing 
major  employers  in  the  worlds  of  finance,  accounting,  and  the 
like,  to  showcase  the  opportunities  their  organizations  can  pro- 
vide to  graduating  students."  Pedram  was  considering  moving 
on  to  a  post  graduate  degree,  but  it's  hard  to  say  no  when  em- 
ployers come  into  your  house.  I  don't  remember  the  last  philoso- 
phy company  that  asked  to  hire  me. 

His  work  experience  has  gone  well — he  makes  plenty  of  money, 
gets  to  travel,  and  loves  what  he  does.  I  think  he  owns  a  Porsche, 
too.  At  the  point  of  graduation,  he  still  had  some  trepidation: 
"Well,  honestly,  I  didn't  know  I  was  sure  until  about  September  of 
2005... I  was  anxious  about  what  would  happen  if  I  didn't  get  an 
offer,  and  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  totally  alright  with  con- 
tinuing along  with  my  status  quo,  which  would  have  been  to  per- 
haps take  a  year  off  to  travel,  and  spend  time  with  my  family... I 
mean,  you  can  plan  all  you  want,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  path  you  want,  or  what  you  know,  as  you 
saw,  will  actually  happen." 

I  think  being  a  grown  up  means  making  decisions.  The  people 
1  interviewed  know  what  they  want,  go  after  it,  and  now  they're 
reaping  the  benefits.  So  is  it  no  risk,  no  reward,  or  high  risk,  high 
reward?  Despite  working  the  dreaded  nine-to-five,  Pedram  is  all 
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smiles:  "As  for  regret... no,  sir.  I  am  very  happy  right  now... get- 
ting a  steady  paycheque  is  great,  but  what's  better  is  getting 
up  in  the  morning  and  knowing  that  you're  going  to  have  fun 
today.  And  I  thini<  that's  the  point — if  work,  or  travel,  or  class, 
or  just  moping  around  is  what  will  make  one  happy,  then  do  it 
and  don't  look  back." 

I'm  certain  that  if  I  started  working  in  an  office,  my  brain 
would  shut  down.  Maybe  I've  watched  Office  Space  one  too 
many  times,  but  isn't  that  what  happens?  Still,  I  needed  a  lynch- 
pin  for  this  story — 1  couldn't  just  root  for  the  corporate  guys.  1 
met  Mark  last  year  in  class  when  he  submitted  a  personal  es- 
say for  the  UC  Review.  Mark  started  doing  sales  at  19,  working 
"six  days  a  week  for  the  first  couple  of  months."  Then  the  perks 
rolled  in,  and  he  was  soon  shipped  to  England  to  help  a  client 
rejuvenate  a  flagging  enterprise.  "In  the  end  I  was  working  sev- 
en days  a  week,  15-hour  days,  and  making  more  money  than  I 


knew  what  to  do  with."  If  everything  kept  coming  up  aces,  Mark 
would  have  kept  grinding.  "It  was  great  until  we  started  losing 
money... I  lost  everything  I  had  made,  my  second  year  in.  It  felt 
like  1  had  wasted  two  years  of  my  life,  every  day,  all  day,  to  have 
nothing."  Mark's  response  to  corporate  failure  was  typical,  but 
horrible — pumping  more  and  more  hours  into  work.  "My  health 
was  horrible,  I  was  self-medicating  with  nine  coffees  every  day, 
McDonald's  and  Wendy's  for  every  meal,  and  whiskey  at  night. 
My  morning  routine  was  to  wake  up,  be  sick  to  my  stomach,  get 
dressed  and  go  again.  Most  days  I  was  so  burnt  out  I  didn't  even 
realize  I  had  woken  up  until  I  was  standing  at  the  elevator  in  my 
condo,  waiting  for  the  door  to  open.  1  wouldn't  even  remember 
getting  up,  let  alone  getting  dressed." 

Mark's  lifestyle  was  killing  him — he  found  himself  physically 
sick.  Eventually  he  pulled  it  together,  and  at  23,  quit.  However, 
he  still  doesn't  regret  the  initial  decision.  He  told  me  that  if  it 


hadn't  been  for  the  low,  he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  put  his  life 
into  perspective  and  figure  out  what  actually  mattered.  Mark's 
spent  the  last  five  years  studying  philosophy  and  travelling  to 
Asia  every  other  year.  Last  time  we  spoke,  he  said  he  was  going 
to  Thailand  in  a  few  weeks  to  apprentice  at  a  tattoo  parlour. 

So,  that's  why  I'm  having  trouble  with  this  story.  Nothing 
seems  to  matter — 1  just  can't  find  a  pivot  point.  Who  cares  if  you 
grow  up  too  soon?  No  one  I  spoke  to  was  living  with  any  regrets. 
They  all  managed  to  pull  something  out  of  their  experiences — 
whether  it  was  short-term  loss  for  long-term  gain  or  owning  a 
Porsche.  No  one  I  saw  was  paralyzed  by  fears  of  graduation, 
they  just  saw  what  they  wanted,  and  bit  in. 

Anyway — I  have  no  idea  what  to  do  with  all  this. 


Adrian 
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Stephen  R.  Coveys  1989  self-help  classic,  The  Seven 
Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People,  has  sold  over 
15  million  copies,  been  translated  into  38  languages, 
and  spun  off  into  several  lucrative  side  projects, 
including  mt  Seven  Habits  of  Highly  Effective 
Teens,  written  by  Coveys  son,  Sean.  According  to 
Covey,  a  person  who  makes  his  seven  principles  part  of 
their  regular  practice  will  become  an  effective  human 
being.  The  Varsity  wants  to  know:  how  much  of  these 
habits  are  effective,  and  how  much  are  self-styled  guru 
garbage?  We  asked  seven  Toronto  writers  to  respond 
with  short fiction. 


Be  Proactive 


'Wo  one  can  make  you  feel  inferior  without  your  consent."— Eleanor  Roosevelt 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  was  falling  fast  out  of  marble  clouds,  a  baby  suckling  at  each  hairy  breast.  The 
babies  had  parachutes.  I  did  not.  (My  head  hurt,  my  eyes  stung,  the  earth  moved  closer.)  1  saw  that 
if  1  removed  the  tiny  blue  bag  from  each  child's  back,  let  go  of  their  soft  flesh-forms  and  strapped  a 
parachute  to  each  of  my  arms,  1  could  survive.  This  was  something  1  really  wanted  to  do.* 

The  veins  of  their  smooth  eyelids  pulsed  lightly  as  the  babies  continued  to  feed;  we  continued  to  fall, 
and  I  felt  a  sharp  pang  of  anxiety  about  the  ability  of  their  bodies  to  positively  respond  to  the  stimulus  of 
contact  with  the  ground  at  high  velocity.  1  froze  this  feeling  tall  and  thin  within  myself  like  a  sculpture  by 
Giacometti,  walking  all  around  it:  examining,  allowing,  noting  it  as  something  to  respond  to  as  1  saw  fit. 

On  the  verge  of  an  efficacious  decision  (trees  near,  clouds  marmoreal  and  away),  of  their  own  voli- 
tion my  hands  suddenly  pulled  the  chords  on  the  little  chutes  and  heaved  the  children  swirling  up  into 
the  sky,  mini-mushroom  caps  of  blue  expanding  above  their  heads,  and  just  as  1  bent  the  first  tips  of 
grass  on  the  green-blurred  earth,  an  angel  resembling  Ben  Gazzara  in  drag  caught  me  in  his  arms  and 
said,  "You  did  the  right  thing,  honey,  but  when  you  wake  up  they'll  still  be  dead  and  you'll  still  be  an 
overweight,  38-year-old  streetcar  driver  with  yellow  teeth  and  recessed  gums,  hunched  ahead  a  quiet 
crowd,  sliding  along  the  rails  of  a  grey-brown  February  afternoon." 

*My  father  once  told  me  that  survival  was  the  only  form  of  success  worth  attaining.  He  said  this  while 
stomping  a  hobo  for  drinking  from  our  garden  hose.  (It  was  a  different  time.)  I  think  now  what  spurs  us  on  is 
what  spurs  us  on,  and  becomes  an  articulated  logic  only  further  down  the  road.  I  don 't  own  a  hose. 

ERIC  FOLEY  is  a  fourth-year  English  student.  His  work  has  been  published  in  the  Hart  House  Review. 


Begin  With  The  End  In  Mind 

1  play  ukulele  and  you  understand  algorithms.  On  a  Sunday  night  in  July  I  discover  you  are  my  opposite. 
We  sit  on  a  rooftop  above  a  construction  site  with  five  friends,  kick  around  heavy  nails.  There  is  talk 
about  gentrification.  For  an  hour  we  watch  a  wild  bunny  with  a  tumour  on  his  face  circle  around  the  pit 
of  mud  where  the  condos  will  soon  be.  We  drink  until  we  swell  close  to  the  cement  edges.  You  drive  me 
home  anyway.  1  wake  up.  Decide  End.  1  picture  it,  walking  home  and  laughing  about  it  later.  Naming  it 
Terrible  First  Date.  Instead  1  nearly  throw  up  in  the  swerve  of  your  car.  You  suggest  a  re-staging. 

Three  weeks  later,  you  are  a  burr  to  my  sweater  but  I  see  it.  The  marriage  of  math  and  poetry.  1 
woke  up  in  your  house  again  and  inwardly  raged  against  sterility.  This  Isn't  Me,  I  said  to  White  Walls. 
1  draw  hearts  instinctively  in  the  steam  of  condensation  of  your  car  window.  You  take  this  action 
like  a  neck  stab.  I  see  imagination,  two  curves  of  a  beautiful  flaw.  We  are  too  different.  1  am  breaking 
a  pattern.  1  picture  solitude.  1  brunch  with  friends  who  say:  Rebound.  Who  say:  Relax.  Still,  monitor 
my  phone  for  a  burst  of  blue  light.  Your  font  of  love.  If  1  picture  this  a  success,  will  it  happen? 

On  Queen  Street  we  go  see  a  terrible  play.  You  park  the  car  and  a  girl  yells  Get  Out  of  the  Way  Fucking 
Dyke.  You  are  first  out  of  the  car  and  I  can't  remember  how  to  make  a  fist.  My  arms  end  in  crumpled 
paper.  You  are  the  only  one  with  a  job  to  lose.  1  feel  like  it  should  be  my  time  to  rise.  The  boy  takes  out 
his  phone,  as  if  to  call  the  cops  on  us.  1  laugh,  watching  his  phone  flip  open,  lighting  the  flowers  inside 
his  wrists.  There  is  a  mountain  of  snow  between  us.  I  grab  uselessly  for  witty  retorts.  She  says  I  Have 
Gay  Friends.  I'm  Not  Homophobic.  You  are  two  bees  away  from  her  face.  We  all  pull  back  by  the  force  of 
mid-life  Toronto  civility  and  fear.  We  yell  after  each  other.  None  of  us  can  believe  the  other  still  exists 
in  this  world. 

On  my  birthday  you  take  me  to  see  Joan  Jett.  At  the  slot  machines,  you  keep  winning.  1  sit  beside  you 
rubbing  sanitizer  on  every  quarter.  1  lose  twenty  bucks.  You're  up  sixty  dollars.  It's  all  in  your  arms.  This 
might  be  the  passion  and  rage  marriage  is  built  on.  We  began  with  an  end  in  mind.  But  it's  not  really 
working.  We  follow  the  carts  through  Casino-Rama,  pocket  bottles  of  water.  Even  in  the  sickness  of  this 
heart-attack  lighting,  you  appear  gorgeous.  At  the  hotel,  I  am  deeply,  pneumatically  in  love.  I  picture 
our  house  in  the  country.  You  call  from  sixteen  hours  ahead  to  hear  my  voice.  1  began  with  an  end  in 
mind,  but  it  provides  no  halt.  You  are  a  blunt  force,  a  pounding  in  my  blood.  I  picture  us  only  as  sparks 
now.  Tiny  hot  beats. 

ZOE  WHITTALL  was  named  "Best  Emerging  Writer"  by  NOW  Magazine  in  2007.  Her  first  novel  Bottle 
Rocket  Hearts  was  named  one  of  the  best  100  books  of  2007  by  the  Globe  and  Mail. 


Put  First  Things  First 

My  mother  phones  me  and  asks  what  I've  accomplished.  I  say  that  I've  gone  to  a  job  interview  at  a 
marketing  firm,  applied  to  three  university  graduate  programs,  the  frog  in  my  throat  is  just  a  cold,  no, 
of  course  1  haven't  just  got  up.  I  hang  up  the  phone  and  try  to  get  back  into  a  dream.  In  a  dream,  good 
things  can  happen,  lovers  from  the  past  crawl  into  bed  beside  me  and  ask  where  I've  been.  I'm  a  talented 
musician  on  stage  with  Elvis  Costello.  I'm  a  successful  writer  holding  court  in  a  lounge  where  Margaret 
Atwood  chuckles  at  my  incredibly  dry  wit.  I  don't  have  maxed-out  credit  cards,  a  dirty  empty  apart- 
ment. In  a  dream,  I  feel  in  control. 
"Descartes  is  a  bitch." 

I'm  having  lunch  at  a  deli  with  my  best  friend  Jake.  He's  a  philosophy  PhD. 

"Basing  existence  on  doubt,  1  don't  know,  I've  tried,  I've  run  the  argument  through  my  head  a  thou- 
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sand  times,  and  it  still  doesn't  work  for  me.  For  me,  doubt  begets 
more  doubt,  doubt  in  God,  doubt  in  what  the  hell  I'm  doing  here, 
doubt  if  1  can  bullshit  my  way  through  my  dissertation  . . .  Doubt's 
not  good.  These  days,  1  doubt  if  I'm  going  to  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

He  chomps  on  a  pickle. 
"This  pickle  is  good." 
He  sighs. 

"So,  how  are  you  doing?  I  haven't  seen  you  in  months,"  he  asks. 
"I'm  okay  I  guess . . ." 

There's  a  silence.  Jake  lets  it  ferment.  He  knows.  Eventually  I  open 
my  mouth. 

"I've  kind  of  become  addicted  to  dreaming.  Recently  I've  been 
able  to  control  my  dreams,  to  do  what  1  want  in  them  ...  I  find  it 
hard  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  I've  been  late  for  work  three  days 
this  week." 

1  feel  bad  about  complaining  to  Jake  about  my  problems.  His 
brother  David  died  six  months  ago.  The  guy  was  only  23.  He  felt  sick 
one  night  and  the  next  morning  his  parents  went  to  wake  him  and 
found  his  body  was  cold.  They  still  don't  know  why  he  died.  The 
city's  been  slow  with  the  autopsy  report.  It  doesn't  matter  really. 

I've  known  David  and  Jake  since  we  were  kids.  1  lived  across  the 
street  from  them.  At  the  funeral  I  was  a  pallbearer  It  was  a  terrible 
experience. 

"You  can't  do  that  man,"  Jake  says.  "You  need  to  go  out  and  do 
things.  Meet  new  people." 

1  don't  like  telling  my  troubles  to  Jake,  but  1  need  to,  he's  so  fo- 
cused, so  intense.  If  anyone  can  alert  me  to  the  benefits  of  real  life, 
it's  him.  He's  the  person  who  is  always  doing  something.  When  we 
went  camping  he  would  constantly  be  chopping  wood,  purifying 
water,  setting  up  the  tent,  cooking  pancakes,  making  a  good  camp.  1 
sat  and  watched  the  sunset. 

"Life  is  but  a  dream,"  he  says,  "so  what  are  you  doing  tonight?" 

KEITH  URQUHART  is  a  Toronto-based  actor  and  playwright.  His  work 
has  been  featured  in  the  Hart  House  Review  and  the  alternative  'zine 
Exploding  Face. 


Think  Win/Win 

Gerald  was  married  to  Loretta.  One  day,  Gerald  got  a  big 
promotion  that  came  with  a  big  raise,  a  new  New  York 
City  office  with  big  windows  to  look  out  of,  and  new  col- 
leagues with  big  houses,  with  small,  beautiful  wives  with 
big,  beautiful  breasts,  and  Gerald  wanted  that  too. 

"Loretta? " 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"Loretta?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Loretta,  darling?" 

"Oh,  come  out  with  it  Gerald!" 

"Loretta,  how  would  you  like  a  new  pair  of  breasts?" 

"What?" 

"Well,  I  was  thinking.  After  two  kids,  they're  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  Remember  how  men  used  to  look  at  you? 
They'd  go  crazy  for  you,  and  I  know  you  always  liked  that. 
Lately  you've  been  waning,  Loretta.  Now  that  I've  got  that 
promotion,  well,  I  thought  I'd  do  something  nice  for  you." 

"I  can't  believe  this!" 

"Loretta.  All  I'm  saying  is  think  about  it.  Isn't  this  some- 
thing you've  always  wanted?  Well,  now  we  can  afford  it. 
You  get  to  feel  better  about  yourself  and  I  get  to  feel  better 
about  you  too.  Win-win,  for  both  of  us." 

Six  weeks  later  Loretta  had  new  breasts,  and  their  lives 
were  filled  with  frequent  sex  and  endless  work  parties. 

"Damnit,  Gerald!"  winked  Gerald's  boss.  Chip.  "You  bet- 
ter watch  out  for  that  wife  of  yours.  Hell,  I'd  steal  her  right 
out  from  under  you.  Come  to  my  office  first  thing  Monday, 
and  we'll  talk  about  that  next  promotion."  Gerald  rubbed 
his  hands  together  and  beamed  and  fucked  Loretta  hard 
that  night. 

"Loretta?" 

"What  is  it  dear?" 

"Loretta?" 

"Gerald?" 

"Loretta." 

"Gerald!" 

"Loretta,  I've  been  thinking.  The  breasts  have  been  so 
good  for  your  self  esteem  and  for  my  image  at  work,  how 
would  you  like  a  new  nose?" 

"Oh  Gerald,  I  don't  know.  What's  wrong  with  the  nose 
I've  got?  The  breasts  are  wonderful,  but  don't  you  think  a 
nose  would  be  too  much?" 

"Nothing's  wrong  with  your  nose!  But  I  know  you've 
always  been  sensitive  about  its  size,  and,  well,  you  see 
honey,  I've  been  doing  so  well  in  the  company  lately  and 
it  sounds  strange  but  I'm  sure  your  new  nose  will  get  me 
another  promotion.  See  honey?  Win-win." 

Four  weeks  later  Loretta  had  a  new  nose.  Her  face  was 
completely  transformed.  She  felt  good  and  happy  and 
Gerald  showed  her  off  at  more  parties.  "Gerald,  you  lucky 
sonofabitch."  Chip  tossed  a  rough  arm  around  him.  "That 
corner  office  upstairs  just  opened  up — I  know  you've  had 
your  eye  on  it!  The  big  one  with  wall-to-wall  windows,  and 
the  entire  city  below  you?  And  what  a  skyline!  It's  all  yours 
Gerald,  if  you  want  it." 


A  week  later  Gerald  came  home  and  Loretta  was  gone. 
"Loretta? 
"Loretta? 

"Loretta,  where  are  you? 
"Loretta!" 

Gerald's  boss  leaned  in  the  doorframe  of  his  corner  office. 
"How's  the  new  office?"  he  said. 

Gerald  sucked  his  cheeks.  "How's  Loretta?" 

"Isn't  she  something?  Shoot.  I'm  a  happy  man,  Gerald. 
This  couldn't  have  worked  out  better.  You  get  your  big 
paychecks  and  skylines  and  I  get  a  fine  woman.  Really 
couldn't  ha.ve  worked  out  better,  don't  you  think?  Win- 
win." 

KIRA  MAY  is  "Avant-Garg"  editor  of  the  UC  Gargoyle,  and 
the  current  editor  of  the  UC  Review. 

Seek  First  To 
Understand, 
Then  To  Be 
Understoood 

"It  was  IVlay  of  2006,  just  after  exams.  I  was  riding  a  street- 
car, and  I  dozed  off.  It  was  on  Spadina,  going  south.  I  meant 
to  get  off  at  King,  but  when  1  woke  up  I  was  all  the  way 
down  at  the  Ex,  y'know  where  I'm  talking  about?" 

"Yeah,  I  think  so.  They  have  kind  of  a  pseudo  station 
down  there  right,  with  GO  trains  and  stuff?" 

"Exactly,  it's  right  by  the  Ricoh  Coliseum.  Anyways,  I 
thought  well,  man  I'm  fucked,  right?  But  I  just  went  ahead 
and  had  a  day  of  it.  I  walked  around  and  just  marvelled 
at  the  grandiosity  of  it  all.  I  imagined  myself  right  in  the 
middle  of  some  giant  expo.  I  walked  from  imaginary  booth 
to  imaginary  booth,  and  at  each  one,  the  expo's  themes 
changed.  First,  I  was  buying  a  plate  full  of  Eritrean  food  at 
some  kind  of  'Tastes  of  the  World'  thing,  then  I  was  meet- 
ing an  Amazonian  porn  star  at  the  'Everything  to  do  with 
Sex  Show.' 

"I  kept  my  imagination  sharp,  and  didn't  let  myself  suc- 
cumb to  boredom,  and  before  long  I  was  immersed  in  this 
world:  tacky  art,  boat  shows,  gun  and  knife  expos,  car- 
nivals, all  that  shit,  without  even  batting  an  eye.  I  wasn't 
even  really  surprised  when  this  dwarf  walked  up  to  me 
and  asked  me  for  change.  I  reached  into  my  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  few  loonies  and  put  them  in  his  hand.  I  guess 
I  expected  him  to  seat  me  on  'the  zipper'  or  something 
like  that,  I  really  had  no  idea  that  he  was  just  panhandling. 
Man,  looking  back,  I  must  have  been  really  out  of  it  that 
day.  Now  that  I  think  about  it,  it  was  exactly  after  my  last 
exam  and  I  hadn't  slept  at  all,  but  was  really  wired  from  all 
the  caffeine  I  had  downed  beforehand.  I  guess  that  nap  on 
the  streetcar  threw  all  my  crazed  thoughts  together  and  I 
was  damn  near  tripping  on  shrooms  or  something.  Guess 
I  was  really  just  tripping  on  my  own  mind.  All  I  did  was  fall 
asleep  on  the  streetcar,  and  it  was  damn  near  the  best  day 
of  my  life.  The  point  here  is  that  great  things  happen  when 
you  least  expect  them,  so  just  hold  out,  OK?" 

Slowly,  Jean  looked  down  at  her  coffee  and  followed 
through  with  a  sip.  She  tried  not  to  roll  her  eyes. 

DAN  EPSTEIN  is  the  photo  editor  of  The  Varsity.  Raised  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Dan  is  a  member  of  the  artist  collective 
Scrummage  University. 


Synergize 

They  had  been  having  sex  for  20  minutes  now,  and  her  legs 
were  going  numb.  He  was  on  top;  she  was  on  top,  squelched 
into  reverse  cowgirl  pyrotechnics,  and  now  something  that 
resembled  a  human  vise.  He  kept  making  muttering  moan- 
ings  of  "Oh  My  Fucking  God!"  as  her  head  dug  deep  into 
his  mauling  shoulder.  In  her  mind,  she  counted  the  cans  of 
tuna  fish  currently  occupying  her  kitchen  cabinet,  worried 
that  the  rickety  Ikea  captain's  bed  was  going  to  burst  into- 
the  bedroom  of  political  science  major  next  door.  No  one 
should  make  love  in  campus  co-op. 

Later,  as  they  lay  next  to  each  other  in  twin-sized 
bliss,  arms  shimmering  like  sea  snakes  overtop  their 
nude  adolescent  bodies,  she  thought  about  how  badly 
she  missed  smoking.  She  used  to  sit  outside  her  stoop 
on  Bathurst  Street  with  a  pack  of  Belmont  Milds  pil- 
fered from  her  grandmother,  gazing  at  passing  street- 
cars and  girls  with  too  much  makeup  on,  feeling  utterly, 
exotically  depressed.  It  was  easier  to  think  with  nico- 
tine filtering  through  her  plumply  chapping  lips.  She 
had  a  system  set  in  place,  her  hot-pink  Zippo  propped 
overtop  her  textbook  for  Scientific  Revolutions,  until 
her  hands  turned  to  blisters  due  to  heat  rash.  After  she 


quit  smoking,  she  had  to  re-learn  how  to  think.  She's 
pretty  sure  she  started  being  smart  again,  maybe  two 
months  ago. 

"Do  you  wanna  get  breakfast  tomorrow  morning?"  he 
mumbled,  as  REM  cycles  began  to  present  themselves 
through  half-mast  lids:  disassociative  images  of  fish 
tanks  and  sweeps  of  landscape,  Nike  high  tops,  and 
pea-green  parrots.  Sometimes  she  thought  he  touched 
himself  just  to  keep  her  awake.  She  flipped  over  to  her 
side  as  he  spooned  her,  a  flaccid  organ  sticking  sickly 
to  her  upper  thigh.  Breakfast  would  mean  they  were  in 
a  relationship.  She  would  have  to  change  her  Facebook 
status.  He  highlighted  the  portabella  omelet  and  pum- 
pernickel toast,  the  comfort  of  countertops  tacky  with 
marmalade,  the  quirky  servers  that  whispered  drink 
specials  right  into  your  orange  juice,  repeating  their 
incantations.  The  lighting  was  just  right,  and  if  you 
got  there  before  11,  coffee  refills  were  free  of  charge.  It 
was  Queen  West,  but  it  wasn't  snobby  Queen  West,  you 
know?  "Brunch  Queen  West,"  she  said,  and  he  laughed 
lightly,  tinkling  out  noise  through  the  shared  pillow. 

"We'll  see,"  she  said,  the  final  addendum.  And  he 
closed  his  eyes  too,  thinking  of  how  fucking  good  feta 
cheese,  green  peppers,  and  a  late  night  orgasm  could 
be  after  a  particularly  trying  English  exam. 

CHANDLER  LEVACK  participated  in  the  Paprika  Festi- 
val's playwright  unit  in  2007.  Her  play,  Waiting  In  Vain, 
examined  the  relationship  between  reggae  music  and 
doomed  romance  in  the  surburbs  of  Burlington,  ONT. 


Sharpen  The  Saw 

Try  Gardening 

The  Madonna  fans  don't  come  around  to  see  97-year-old 
Wang  Guangtao  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  early  '90s.  "Just 
the  hard  core  Madonna-bees  these  days,  and  you  PBS  doc- 
umentary crews,"  he  tells  us  through  a  translator. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  when  Guangtao  was  first  revealed  as 
the  writer  behind  the  intimate,  purple  prose  that  accom- 
panied the  performer's  bookSf-V,  a  1992  collection  of  high 
fashion-inspired  softcore  photographs.  Though  still  quick 
witted,  Guangtao  moves  with  difficulty,  using  a  walker  ev- 
ery now  and  then  around  his  Qingdao  home  and  in  his 
garden — a  lifelong  respite  from  the  high-stress  world  of 
ghostwriting.  While  it  isn't  easy  to  connect  this  man  to- 
day with  the  mock  diary  entry,  "1  practically  come  when 
listening  to  people  speak  Italian... when  they  say  'Are  you 
hungry?  Let's  go  get  some  spaghetti'  it  sounds  like  they're 
coming  on  to  you"  or  "I'm  going  to  teach  you  how  to  fuck," 
Guangtao's  career  says  otherwise.  Looked  at  as  a  whole, 
his  work  for  Madonna  was  an  apex  to  a  rich  life  that  began 
in.... 

Participate  in  Cultural  Activities 

"You've  never  seen  Jean  Luc  Goddard's  Night  of  the  Living 
Dead?" 
"No." 

"Great  movie.  Kept  out  of  circulation  in  the  U.S.  for  years 
because  of  copyright  issues.  It  begins  with  these  alternat- 
ing plates  of  black  and  white  as  a  man  and  a  woman  speak 
single  words  back  and  forth — 

"Fille.  Garcon.  Zombi!" 

"Okay,  now  I  remember  seeing  it.  Anna  Karina  walks  with 
Leaud  through  a  cemetery.  The  black  and  white  plates  and 
words  continue — 

"Balle.  Tete.  Boom!" 

"Right,  because  this  is  one  of  those  Godard  movies  be- 
tween drama  and  his  later  attempts  at  radical  essay,  Kar- 
ina looks  at  the  camera  and  says,  'De  Gaulle  and  zombies 
have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other.'" 

"I  thought  it  got  a  little  too  pretentious  halfway  through, 
when  the  zombies  are  reading  books  out  loud.  One  reads 
from  Franz  Fanon's  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth — 

"Une  Arrrrrrrhhhhh  aarrrrrrrh  aaaaaaaarrrgggg  ww- 
wwwaaaaaaaaarrrhhhhhhhh.  Le  uhhhh.  Aaaarrrrhhhhh, 
waaaaaaaaaaaaaaa — grrrrrrrrrrrraaaaaaaaaa.  Eeeeeahh- 
hhhhhhh  d'uhhhhh  uhhhhh  eahhhhhhhhhhh. 

"And  in  response  another  zombie  reads  Raymond 
Chandler's  The  Big  Sleep — 

"L'Arrrrggghhh.  Uhhhhhhh  arrrggggh  wuuuuhhhhhh- 
hhh,  arrrhhhh  gruuuuuaarrrhhhhh  uhhhh.  Aaaaarrrrg- 
ggghhh  aarrrgggghh  uuhhhhhette." 

"You're  insane.  That's  when  it  gets  good.  When  Le- 
aud is  pulled  from  the  cafe  by  zombies — played  by  Fritz 
Lang  and  Sam  Fuller — who  rip  into  his  abdomen  and  the 
camera  zooms  in,  until  it  becomes  abstract  swirls,  like 
the  cosmos  in  motion,  and  Leaud  narrates — 

"I  feel  innocent. 

"That's  the  humanist  warmth.  The  romance  missing 
in  all  later  Godard  works." 

BRIAN  JOSEPH  DAVIS  is  the  author  of  /,  Tania,  the  su- 
perfictionalized  autobiography  of  Patty  Hearst.  The 
Original  Host,  a  collection  of  his  sound  recordings  is 
available  now  from  the  Blocks  Recordings  Club.  He  is 
the  coolest.  J 
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Say  goodbye  to.... 
Acne,  acne  scarring. 
Painful  dry  craclced  skin, 
Brown  spots, 

Unwanted  and 

ingrown  hair  permanently  witli 
Electrolysis  „  ,  , 

Boy  Street  Qinic 
www.lMystreetclinic.co  •  416-92] -1357 


RYERSON  UNIVERSITY 


Master  of  Planning  Program  in  Uiban  Development*  @ 
Ryerson  University 

Ryerson's  new  graduate  program  in  Urban  Development,  sctieduled  to 
commence  in  Fall  2008,  is  an  advanced  study  program  centred  around 
a  core  sequence  of  planning  design  studios,  core  courses  on  issues  of 
culture  and  nature  in  planning,  electives  plus  a  major  researcti  paper  or 
project.  The  program  offers  a  Master  of  Planning  (M.PI.)  with  a  focus  on 
urban  development,  concentrating  on  design  approaches  for  contemporary 
metropolitan  regions,  through  which  students  develop  a  nuanced 
understanding  of  current  global  and  local  dynamics.  The  program  is  unique 
in  offering  professional  study  of  urban  development  through  an  innovative 
integration  of  'culture'  and  'nature',  providing  a  combined  multicultural  and 
ecological  framework  to  facilitate  the  study  and  practice  of  sustainable 
urban  development. 

If  you  are  in  Architecture,  Geography,  Environmental  studies.  Sociology, 
Political  Studies,  History  or  any  other  related  disciplines  in  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities,  this  may  be  a  program  for  you. 

For  further  information,  visit  www.ryerson.ca/graduate/urbandevelopment/ 
or  call  Dr.  Sandeep  K.  Agrawal,  Program  Director,  at  416-979-5000  ext 
6767;  email:  sagrawal@ryerson.ca.  For  admissions,  contact  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  at:  gradadmit@ryerson.ca  or  416-979-5150. 

*Pending  final  approval  of  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies  and 
the  Ryerson  University  Board  of  Governors. 


HUMBER 

School  of  Applied  Technology 


Make 

technology 
work  for  you. 

in  just  two  semesters  at  Humber,  you  could  upgrade 
your  degree  with  a  postgraduate  certificate  in 

Wireless  Telecommunications, 
Supply  Chain  Mana^ment 
or  Project  Mana^ment. 

Apply  now  and  be  well  on  your  way  to  a  successful 
career  in  technology 


humber.ca/makeitwork ' 


2008  HANCOCK  LECTURK  at  Hart  House 

THE  WORLD  IS 
OUR  BACKYARD 

Iiidividual  Responsibility  for  a  Global  Society 

Dr.  Samantha  Nutt 

FOUNDER  &  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  WAR  CHILD  CANADA 
MEDICAL  DOCTOR  &  HUMANITARIAN 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  25'\  2008 

Hart  House,  Great  Hall,  7:30  pm 
FREE  TICKETS  AT  UOFTTIX 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 
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If  there's  one  tiling  I  don't  like, 
it's  ttiini<ing  about  the  future. 
And  if  you're  like  me.  you  like 
to  bide  your  time  until  that  future 
comes  by  watching  a  lot  of  DVDs. 
Fear  not:  watch  enough  films,  and 
you  might  find  yourself  equipped 
with  enough  basic  knowledge  to 
get  by  once  adulthood  rears  its 
ugly  head.  Behold  the  five  films 
that  could  change  your  life... 
though  they  won't  get  you  off  your 
parent's  couch. 


CLERKS  (1994) 

Foul-mouthed  filmmaker  and  all- 
around  lucky  bastard  Kevin  Smith 
made  this  black-and-white  cult  favou- 
rite for  $27,000.  (And  yes,  I'm  sick  of 
hearing  that  too,.) 

The  plot  follows  two  slacker  conve- 
nience store  clerks  during  one  long 
day  at  work  as  they  talk  about  sex, 
Star  Wars,  old  girlfriends,  and  their 
own  stagnant  lives.  For  Kevin  Smith, 
this  was  the  one  that  truly  started  it 
all,  from  the  highs  of  Chasing  Amy  to 
the  lows  of  Clerks  2,  Jersey  Girl,  Jay  and 
Silent  Bob  Strike  Back.  Mallrats. . . 

Lesson  Learned:  Always  check  the 
bathroom  before  you  leave  the  store. 

HARDLY  WORKING  (1981) 

This  was  Jerry  Lewis'  first  film  after  a 
10-year  absence  from  the  silver  screen. 
Though  tired  and  overweight  at  age 
53,  Jerry  insisted  on  playing  another 
variation  on  his  man-child  character. 
Here  he's  an  unemployed  circus  clown 
who  gets  fired  from  his  many  part- 
time  jobs,  ranging  from  gas  station  at- 
tendant to  postal  worker  to  Japanese 
chef.  That  particular  scene  featuring 
Jerry  dressed  up  as  a  Japanese  man 
will  have  you  longing  for  the  subtlety 
and  grace  of  Mickey  Rooney  in  Break- 
fast at  Tiffany's. 

In  between  the  blue-collar  hilarity  is 
a  romantic  subplot  that,  considering 
the  age  of  the  actor,  comes  uncom- 
fortably close  to  necrophilia.  In  the 
triumphant  conclusion,  Jerry,  fed  up 
with  being  abused  by  his  boss,  quits 
his  last  job.  We're  supposed  to  side 
with  Lewis,  but  considering  how  many 
things  get  spilled  and  knocked  over 
during  the  90-minute  running  time,  I 
think  the  boss  showed  remarkable  pa- 
tience. Highly  recommended  to  those 
who  find  Jerry's  annual  telethon  too 
riveting. 

Lesson  Learned:  When  seek- 
ing employment,  try  not  to  repeat- 
edly spill  things  on  your  prospec- 
tive boss.  Furthermore,  be  sure  not 
to  jitter  spastically  and  yell,  "Heeey 
LAAAAAADY!"  at  inappropriate  mo- 
ments. And  please,  for  god's  sake, 
take  that  fucking  tar  out  of  your  hair! 
You're  not  fooling  anyone,  Jerry! 

SUPERFLY  (1972) 

A  cocaine  dealer  named  Priest  (Ron 
O'Neal)  decides  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness after  making  one  last  score.  The 
problem:  big  money  begins  pouring 
in,  and  Priest  can  finally  buy  all  the 
embarrassing  '70s  fashions  he's  ever 
wanted.  There's  also  some  police  in- 
trigue, but  1  was  busy  listening  to  the 
awesometastic  Curtis  Mayfield  sound- 
track. Some  critics  have  complained 
that  this  film  is  morally  dubious,  but  1 
like  to  think  it  discourages  crime,  be- 
cause aspiring  cocaine  dealers  who 
see  it  will  realize  that  they'll  never  be 
as  cool  as  Ron  O'Neal. 

Lesson  Learned:  "Ain't  1  clean,  bad 
machine  /  super  cool,  super  mean.  Fee- 
lin'  good,  for  the  man  /  Superfly,  here 
1  stand"... god,  1  could  listen  to  that 
soundtrack  all  day... 

NOSFERATU  (1922) 

A  lowly  real-estate  agent  gets  a  chance 
at  a  promotion  when  he's  asked  to 
travel  to  Transylvania  to  sell  a  house 
to  Count  Orlock.  Little  does  he  know 
that  Orlock  is  a  vampire  who  plans  to 
infect  hfm,  spread  the  plague  to  his  vil- 
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A  Ugandan  pmijgi^j  French-Canadian 

I  J!wiflir"!!&  An  Irish 
Lesbian  Biacb 

.    walk  into  a  bar... 

coioursoj  comedy 

Saturday  March  29th 

tranzac  club  292  bruntwicb  avenue  <»| 
For  reservations  and  details  visit:  tr 


student  Storage 

CANADA  S  LEADING  STDDENT  STORAGE  SERVICE 

llyiniiinReZtfO 

OffCampusr 


FOR  $40  PER  MONTH 
WE  WILL  STORE  YOUR  STUFF  FOR  4  MONTHS 

INCUBES: 

3  BOKis.  mi  pmm  suppues, 

PICKUP,  BilimYAHB  IHSUMHCt 

APRIL  AND  SEPTEMBER  STORAGE  FOR  FREE! 
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■  YOU  DON'T  PAY  UP  FRONT 

'  YOU  CUSTOMIZE  YOUR  OWN  PACKAGE 

'  YOU  CHOOSE  THE  DATE  ANO  TIME  OF  OEUVERY 

■YOU  CAN  STORE  FURNITURE  AND  APPUANCES  . 


storefeadorm 

1-866-636-DORM  (3676) 

CONTACT@STOREYOURDORM.CA  WWW.STOREYOURDORM.CA 


GRADUATE  STUDIES  AT  TRENT  UNIVERSITY 


innovative.  Coilaborative. 
Progressive. 

Test  the  limits  of  conventional  disciplines, 
and  participate  in  a  culture  of  intellectual 
questioning  and  exchange.  Explore  your 
graduate  studies  options  at  Trent. 


PROGRAMS:  Anthropology  M.A.  •  Applications  of  Modelling  /  Natural 
&  Social  Sciences  M.A.  /  M.Sc.  •  Canadian  Studies  and  Native  Studies 
M.A.  Canadian  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Cultural  Studies  Ph.D.  •  English  M.A. 
History  M.A.  •  Indigenous  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Materials  Science  M.Sc. 
Theory,  Culture  and  Politics  M.A,  •  Watershed  Ecosystems  Ph  D  /  M.Sc. 
Trent  /  Queen's  (various  disciplines)  Ph.D.  /  M.A.  /  M.Sc. 

At  Trent,  It  Pays  to  Pursue  your  Graduate  Degree. 
Earn  up  to  $34,000*  for  your  Master's  and  up  to 
$78,500*  for  your  Ph.D. 


UNIVERSITY 


■  Full  funding  detail';  are 
posted  on  oui  ft^tsite 


.EARNING  TO  MAKE  A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE." 
www.trentu.ca/graduatestudies 

ifcCO  We'ii  Bank  Diive.  Ptte'ttorougfi.  Onliino  K9j  /SH 
(705)  748- 1011  X7245  1  -888-739-8885 


¥HART  HOUSE  (k 

1=  STUDENT  CENTRE 

open  7am-midnlght  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  v^ww.harthouse.ca 


2008  HANCOCK  LECTURE 

Dr.  Samantba  Nutt,  Founder  and  Director  ofWar 
Child  Canada,  will  present  her  lecture 
"The  World  Is  Our  Backyard:  Individual 
Responsibility  for  a  Global  Society". 

Mar.  25th  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Tickets  are  free  but  must  be  reserved  by  phone  at 
416.978.8849  or  online  at  www.uofitix.ca. 


ECO  FILM: 
DEAD  IN  THE  WATER 

A  shocking  investigation  into  the  impact  of 
privatization  on  access  to  the  worlds  supply  of  clean 
drinking  water.  Mor.  2Sth  at  6:45pm  in  the 
Arbor  Room.  Light  snacks.  Free. 


5-BUCK  LUNCH 

The  ultimate  "NUTRILICI0US"$5  lunch.A  'good  for  you' lunch  at 
'great  for  you' prices.  Mar.  26th  from  1 1:45  to  2:00pm.  Great  Hall. 


OPEN  STAGE 

Our  version  of  a  troditional  cozy  coffee  house 
gig  for  singers,  musicians,  griots,  comics,  poets, 
storytellers.  Mar.  27th  at  8:30pm  (sign  up  at 
7:30pm)  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  Free! 


ONOSCATOPOEIA! 

The  incomparable  jazz  Choir  sings  a  cappella. 
AAar.  28th  at  8:00pm  in  the  Debates  Room. 


JAZZ  AT  OSCAR'S 

Enjoy  the  Engineering  Skule  Band.  Mar.  28th  at 
9:00pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 


SINGERS  CONCERT 

Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms  &  Bach's 
Magnificat.  Mar.  30th  at  3:00pm  in  the  Great  HalL 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 

Golden  Years  -  Runs  until  Apr.  20th 
Being  Young  and  Restless  -  Runs  until  Apr.  27 


R  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcombe@utoronto.ca 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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college  pro 

PAINTERS 


SUMMER 
JOBS 


COLLEGE  PRO  PAINTERS 

is  presently  looking  for  responsible  /  hard- 
working University  or  College 
students  for: 

Full-Tlme  Painting  Positions 
May  -  August 
No  experience  required, 
we  will  train  you  to  paint. 

Positions  available  in  your  area. 
If  interested  call  1  -888-277-9787 
or  apply  online  at  www.collegepro.com 


STOP 

IN  AT  H&R  BLOCK 


FAST 

TAX  PREP 


START 

SPENDING 


Students,  come  in  for  your  tax  preparation  and  get 
instant  cash  back  in  just  one  visit. 


come  in  today  or  call 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625) 
www.hrblock.ca 


H&R  BLOCr 


To  qualify  for  student  pricing,  student  must  present  either  (I)  a  T2202a  documenting  4  or  more  months  of  full-time  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  during  2007  or  (ii)  a  valid 
high  school  identification  card.  Expires  July  3 1 ,  2008.  Mus,t  also  qualify  for  Instant  Cash  Back  and  Cash  Back  products.  See  office  for  details.  Valid  only  at  participating  H&R  fJlock 
locations  in  Canada.  SPC  Card  offers  valid  from  08/01/07  to  07/31/08  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only.  For  Cardholder  only  Offers  may  vary,  rpsfrictions  may  apply.  IK.igp 
may  be  restricted  when  used  in  conjunction  with  any  other  offer  or  retailer  loyalty  card  discounts.  Cannot  be  used  towards  the  purchase  of  gift  cards  or  certificates. 
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lage,  and  get  it  on  with  his  wife.  On  the 
plus  side,  he  now  gets  six  weei^s'  paid 
vacation. 

Lesson  Learned:  If  you  tell  your  des- 
tination to  a  bunch  of  drunks  in  a  tav- 
ern and  they  say  you  shouldn't  go  be- 
cause it's  the  home  of  the  devil,  follow 
their  advice.  This  is  what  has  kept  me 
from  going  to  most  of  my  classes. 

PREHY  WOMAN  (1992) 

No,  not  the  Julia  Roberts  movie.  The 
Pretty  Woman  I'm  talking  about  is  a 
Hong  Kong  adults-only  picture  that 
came  out  the  following  year,  starring 
Veronica  "10-Minute  Shower  Scene" 
Yip.  1  bought  my  copy  at  one  of  those 
shifty  DVD  stores  in  Chinatown  where 
the  presence  of  a  pale,  skinny  white 
boy  is  an  unwelcome  novelty. 

The  plot  involves  a  sleazy  business- 
man (Alex  Fong,  of  Gigolo  and  Whore 
2  fame)  who  rapes  and  accidentally 
kills  a  busty  coworker  (Veronica  Yip). 
Concerned  by  his  predicament,  he 
hires  a  prostitute  look-alike  (also  Ve- 
ronica) to  pretend  to  be  his  coworker 
and  resign  for  her.  Complications 
arise  when  Alex  and  Veronica  inexpli- 
cably fall  in  love,  expressed  by  having 
lots  and  lots  of  soft-core  sex  in  posi- 
tions so  intricate  and  athletic  they 
make  Lust,  Caution  look  like  Barney's 
Great  Adventure.  In  between  the  ex- 
haustive lovemaking  is  a  gangster 
subplot,  some  kung  fu  battles,  and, 
yes,  a  10-minute  shower  scene.  Over- 
all, the  best  movie  ever  made. 

Lesson  Learned:  Prostitution  is  a  vi- 
able career  option  because  it  may  lead 
to  meeting  your  true  love.  And  if  Prince 
Charming  comes  in  the  form  of  a  rap- 
ist/murderer who  hires  you  to  cover 
up  his  crimes  and  insists  on  having  sex 
in  public  gyms  and  tennis  courts... so 
much  the  better. 


Uoil  Bookstore 


Visit  the  oldest 
and  most  elegant 
book  room  in  Toronto, 
right  here  on 
St.  George  Campus! 

A  great  selection  of 


books  awaits  you. 

Visit  the 

Great  Hall 

Book  Room 


i 


www.utftftMkilvre.Mn 


SPEO  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

214  College  St.  416-640-7900 
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•ROTMAN'- 


people  brought  peace  to  the  Middle 
East  that  day  at  Sid  Smith. 

And  it  doesn't  stop  there.  "The 
teachers  at  Rotman  give  you  so 
much  attention,"  gushes  Vavougios, 
who  was  taken  by  surprise.  "Early 
on  in  the  program  they  knew  our 
first  names.  I  didn't  expect  that  from 
business  school,  I  expected  that  it 
would  be  less  personal." 

•    ROTMAN  HAS  SOUL 

"The  funny  thing  is,  if  you  told  me 
that  I  was  going  to  business  school 
when  I  was  16, 1  would  have  laughed 
in  your  face,"  says  Vavougios.  "When 
you're  a  young  person,  you  have  a 
lot  of  ideas  about  who  you  think  you 
are,  and  as  you  grow  up,  you  realize 
that  maybe  not  everything's  so  bad 
or  evil  or  whatever." 

This  is  where  1  get  nervous.  Helen 
says  that  she  was  more  leftist  and 
idealistic  when  she  was  younger, 
but  that  she  has  changed  since 
then.  "I  can  see  myself  working  in  a 
real  business  or  for  an  NGO...now,  1 
think  both  are  great." 

Is  she  pursuing  her  MBA  at  the 
cost  of  her  principles?  "1  think  my 
lefty  ideals  started  to  go  before  Rot- 
man.  I  just  didn't  know  much  about 
the  business  world." 

Kenjeev,  finally  sensing  my  ap- 
prehension, gives  a  much  more  re- 
served response.  "If  the  criticism  of 
the  MBA  is  that  we  focus  too  much 
on  wealth  and  money,"  he  says,  "1 
would  say  that  we  do  need  some 
people  in  society,  the  experts,  to 
teach  us  how  to  create  the  wealth 
that  enables  all  those  other  wonder- 
ful things,  like  health  and  education, 
and  other. .  .opportunities." 
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loves  to  tie  one  on.  "They're  classy 
and  sophisticated,  reminding  me 
of  mid  20th-century  socialites — 
just  the  right  amount  of  quirky." 
Want  another  thoughtful  tip  from 
a  garden  with  great  style?  "Wear 
brown  shoes  and  a  brown  belt. 
Sounds  simple  but  it's  surpris- 
ing how  few  businessmen  do  it," 
recommends  the  jet-set  Cameron 
Tudhope  direct  from  Paris  for  the 
semester.  A  native  Torontonian, 
Tudhope  is  currently  an  under- 
grad  at  Hamilton  College  in  New 
York.  He  interned  in  Monaco  last 
summer  at  the  Kredietbank  Lux- 
embourg. Despite  his  posh  cor- 
porate experience,  he  remains 
a  staunch  believer  in  separates. 
"Stay  out  of  suits  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. An  advantage  of  youth  is  that 
you  can  get  away  with  wearing  a 
blue  blazer  and  grey  flannels."  But 


Take  charge  of  your  career 

with  our  online  real  estate 
education  programs 


Real  Estate  Division 

Sauder  School  of  Business,  UBC 


www.realestate.ubc.ca 

toll-free:  1.877.775.7733 
ubclnfo@realestate.sauder.ubc.ca 


Diploma  Program  in  Urban  Land  Economics 

Gain  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  economic,  legal,  and 
financial  principles  that  underlie  the  real  estate  industry.  This 
nationally  recognized  online  credit  program  is  designed  for 
both  practitioners  and  for  highly  motivated  people  seeking  to 
join  the  industry. 

Post-Graduate  Certificate  in  Real  Property  Valuation 

Leading  to  the  Appraisal  Institute  of  Canada's  AACI  designation, 
this  online  program  provides  business  school  graduates  w^ith  an 
accelerated  path  to  a  career  in  the  property  valuation  profession. 


just  because  you  don't  suit  up, 
doesn't  mean  you  need  to  slouch. 
'It's  cheaper  too,  as  you  can  mix 
and  match  different  blazers  and 
pants  easily,"  Tudhope  advises. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  snappy  office  style 
is  the  shoes.  I  take  footwear  seri- 
ously, as  do  my  fellow  style  ad- 
visers. 1  may  not  remember  your 
name  but  I  won't  forget  your  shoes. 
Furthermore,  I  double  dare  you 
to  spend  the  most  on  footwear.  A 
timeless  carryall  is  another  wor- 
thy investment,  as  fleeting  It  Bags 
are  only  for  opportunists.  Re- 
gardless of  the  brand,  wonderful 
footwear  will  keep  your  style  en 
pointe  and  last  much  longer  than 
any  office  romance.  Tudhope  cun- 
ningly sums  up  the  desired  effect. 
"Throw  looks  together  with  your 
new  brown  Rosetti  loafers  to  make 
execs  jealous,  and  their  secretar- 
ies melt."  Now  get  to  work,  boys 
and  girls. 


Concerned  about  your  Grades? 

BELAJL  We  Can  HeliK 

Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 
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The  Priz-: 


Take  the  Fir<;t  S"^ 


Early  Registration  Deadlines 


Summer  Term  I:  April  15,2008 
Winter  Term  I:     July  1 5, 2008 


Registrations  and  completed 
admissions  applications  received 
by  the  early  registration  deadlines 
are  eligible  for  a  $50  discount. 


iUBC 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Be  smart. 

Get  suspended. 


It's  easy  to  put  your  Bell  Internet  service  on  hold 
for  the  summer  and  reactivate  it  in  September. 
It's  also  free.' 

Come  September,  we'll  automatically  get  you 
hooked  up  and  back  online.  No  worries,  no  waiting. 


Pius,  make  it  easy  to  reconnect  your 
service  and  you  could  win  $500.' 


Visit  us  on  February  27  and  March  24 
at  the  Student  Centre  for  details. 


bell.ca/getsuspended 


(1)  Customer  must  reactivate  by  September  30,  2008.  olhen,vtse  $iO/mo.  wilt  be  charged  for  each  month  the 
account  was  suspended.  (2)  No  purchase  necessary.  Contest  is  open  to  residents  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  who 
iwve  reached  the  age  of  niajofity  in  their  province  of  residence.  The  contest  begins  on  February  25,  2008  and 
ends  on  August  4,  2008.  Twenty  (20)  pii^es  are  available  to  be  won,  The  drawi  wili  take  place  weekly  front 
June  2, 2008  to  August  A,  2008.  The  nuinbei  of  prizes  decreases  ai  they  are  attributed  during  the  conteil  penod. 
Rules  available  at  bell.caygetsuspended. 
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If  you're  gunning  for  a  job  in  a 
field  tfiat  has  little  job  security,  de- 
veloping internal  resources  can  be 
more  important  than  lining  up  your 
credentials.  In  addition  to  talent, 
"luck  and  simply  just  being  persis- 
tent about  not  wanting  to  fall  into 
line"  are  essential.  Bell  says.  "Stub- 
borness  and  not  taking  any  shit.  Art 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
fields  for  getting  taken  for  a  ride. 
Most  people  are  so  full  of  shit  and 
out  for  themselves — 'Yeah,  sure  I'll 
ship  your  artwork  back.'"  John  Wa- 
ters got  ahead  by  ignoring  all  stan- 
dards of  conduct.  He  made  movies 
with  his  friends  on  an  8mm  camera, 
screening  his  work  in  church  halls 
and  other  makeshift  venues  around 
Baltimore.  He  enrolled  at  NYU  but 
got  kicked  out  for  smoking  pot  on 
campus,  so  he  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  kept  making  films.  By  1973  he 
had  made  Pink  Flamingos  and  was 
well  on  his  way  to  becoming  "the 
Pope  of  Trash." 

Some  people's  ideas  just  don't 
translate  to  a  formal  setting.  Bell 
was  asked  to  leave  his  arts  high 
school  for  being  too  self-directed. 
"I  was  kind  of  upset  by  this... I  guess 
I  understand  it  more  now.  I  don't 
really  feel  like  I  needed  too  much 
art  training.  1  learned  more  things 
outside  of  school,  frankly."  Katie 
Stelmanis,  a  Blocks  recording  art- 
ist with  years  of  piano  and  vocal 
training  under  her  belt,  quit  the  mu- 
sic program  at  U  of  T  after  a  week. 
"I  just  hated  the  classes,"  she  says. 
"I  don't  like  having  professors  that 
are  so  biased  and  aren't  necessarily 
the  greatest  musicians  themselves, 
but  they're  just  in  this  position — it 
just  feels  weird  to  be  learning  from 
them."  She  dropped  out,  started  a 
band.  Galaxy,  and  eventually  put 
her  training  to  use  on  her  own.  "It 


probably  would  have  been  better  if 
I  had  just  sat  through  and  done  it, 
because  I  would  have  had  a  degree. 
But  I  was  a  bratty  19-year-old — like, 
'no  way!'"  Overall,  a  degree  in  an 
unrelated  field  might  be  useful  to 
an  aspiring  creative  professional,  if 
only  as  a  means  to  a  better  'Joe  job' 
if  necessary.  "I  feel  like  if  I'm  still  in 
the  same  place  that  I'm  in  now  when 
I'm  28,  maybe  I'll  go  back  to  school 
for  something  completely  unrelated, 
just  for  a  regular  academic  thing. 
The  option's  always  there,  it's  al- 
ways on  the  table,  it's  not  going  to 
expire,"  says  Stelmanis. 

Iconoclasm,  combined  with  gen- 
uine merit,  can  be  an  asset  any- 
where. There  are  always  those  ex- 
ceptional people  whose  brilliance, 
or  cunning,  allows  them  to  sidestep 
conventional  routes.  David  Geffen 
dropped  out  of  two  different  col- 
leges and  eventually  found  work  in 
the  mailroom  at  the  William  Mor- 
ris Agency.  He  needed  a  degree  to 
advance  within  the  company,  so 
he  told  his  higher-ups  that  he  had 
graduated  from  U.C.L.A.  The  agen- 
cy sent  a  confirmation  request  to 
the  college,  and  Geffen  spent  early 
mornings  scouring  the  mail  room 
for  their  response;  when  it  arrived, 
he  replaced  it  with  a  fake  letter. 

Some  companies — some — pay 
little  attention  to  academics,  prefer- 
ring to  hire  young  mavericks  whose 
entrepreneurial  senses  have  never 
been  dulled  by  formal  education  (or 
whose  independent  streaks  have 
cost  them  their  GPAs).  In  the  '90s, 
Forbes  reported  that  15  per  cent  of 
the  Forbes  400  either  hadn't  gone  to 
college  or  had  dropped  out.  The  de- 
greeless  wonders'  average  net  worth 
was  167  per  cent  more  than  the 
list's  average.  Silicon  Valley,  often 
praised  as  a  true  meritocracy,  pro- 
vides plenty  of  examples:  Bill  Gates 


dropped  out  of  Harvard  in  1975, 
Steve  Wozniak  left  U.C.  Berkeley  the 
same  year,  Steve  Jobs  dropped  out 
of  Reed  College  after  one  semester, 
and  Michael  Dell  dropped  out  of  the 
University  of  Texas  after  starting  an 
early  version  of  Dell  Computers.  Of 
course,  these  people  are  geniuses. 
"There  are  people  who  left  univer- 
sity to  say,  nuts  to  this,  I  have  a 
great  idea,  and  I'm  going  to  strike 
out  on  my  own.  But  I  would  say  that 
they're  the  exception,  they're  not 
the  rule,"  says  Krashinsky.  "What 
Silicon  Valley  really  thrives  upon 
are  these  university-trained  engi- 
neers, or  computer  science  types, 
or  people  with  master's  degrees — 
they're  the  ones  who  are  going  in 
there  and  doing  the  work  for  things 
like  Microsoft." 

There  aren't  enough  exceptional 
people  bucking  the  formal  educa- 
tion system  to  overturn  it  alto- 
gether. "I  think  [your  question  is], 
'What's  going  to  happen  to  us  when 
we  leave  here?'  The  short  answer 
is,  you're  going  to  be  fine,"  says 
Krashinsky.  "This  question's  been 
on  the  minds  of  students  for  easily 
the  last  25  to  30  years."  There  are 
countless  examples  of  people  who 
did  better  on  their  own  than  they 
ever  did  in  school — Steve  Martin, 
Mordecai  Richler,  and  Woody  Al- 
len, to  name  a  few  more — but  most 
of  them  put  at  least  as  much  effort 
into  building  their  careers  as  your 
average  student  puts  into  earning 
their  degree  (or  degrees).  Students 
who  consider  school  to  be  a  period 
of  suspended  animation  before  get- 
ting a  job  aren't  going  to  have  it  easy 
after  graduation.  There's  no  portal 
to  a  good  career.  "Formal  education 
proves  to  a  potential  employer  that 
you've  got  a  certain  level  of  intel- 
lect," says  Foot.  "After  that,  it's  pure 
human  creativity  at  work."i  J* 


University  of  Toronto  Dance  Coalition  &  Hart  House  Tlieatre  present  the  13th  annual 


U  of  T 
Festival  Of  Dance 

March  27  -29,  2008 

Thurs  to  Sat  @  7:30pm 
only  $10  for  students 
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Canada's  largest  University  Dance  Festival 
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the  VARSITY  MAGAZINE 


of  a  recovering  grad  student 


Early  in  Lucky  Jim^  Kingsley  Amis's  brilliant 
satire  of  academic  life,  the  struggling  history 
professor  James  Dixon  reflects  with  grim  self- 
revulsion  on  an  article  he's  recently  authored, 
"The  Economic  Influence  of  Developments  in 
Shipbuilding  Techniques,  1450  to  1485."  "It  was 
the  perfect  title,"  he  ruefully  observes,  "in  that  it 
crystallized  the  article's  niggling  mindlessness, 
its  funereal  parade  of  yawn-enforcing  facts,  the 
pseudo-light  it  threw  upon  non-problems." 


"\ixon  "had  read,  or  begun  to  read,  dozens 
jlike  it,  but  his  own  seemed  worse,"  and 
y  he  reproached  himself  for  not  having  "de- 
filed and  set  fire  to  the  typescript"  of  his  cursed 
scholarship. 

By  the  time  1  finished  my  MA  in  history  at  U  of  T, 
this  feeling  had  become  quite  familiar  to  me.  When 
I  applied  to  grad  school,  1  envisioned  myself  study- 
ing what  1  wanted  to  study,  political  history,  in  the 
way  1  wanted  to  study  it — researching  in  archives, 
finding  documents,  piecing  things  together.  Was  1 
ever  in  for  a  rude  awakening.  You  can  imagine  my 
excitement  as  1  cracked  open  a  book  on  Victorian 
society,  my  favourite  topic.  "Following  Derrida," 
1  read,  straining  my  concentration,  "a  logic  of  the 
'supplement'  maintains  that  entities  are  not  either/ 
or  but  both/and.  Seemingly  opposed  entities  in  fact 
constitute  each  other,  absence  is  always  contained 
in  presence  and  presence  in  absence.  'Representa- 
tion' rests  upon  its  firm  foundations,  reflecting  it  in 
the  secondary  domain  of  the  imaginary." 

Huh?  1  read  on  as  the  book  continued  in  this 
vein  for  300  pages.  Reassuring  myself  that  this 
bloated  monstrosity  was  a  fluke,  1  reached  for 
another  of  the  six  books  1  would  have  to  read 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  My  eyes  lit  up  as  1 
read  the  words  "French  Revolution"  in  the 
title.  Finally.  Guillotines  and  barricades,  . 
here  I  come. 

"One  can  allow  that  the  subject  posi- 
tion occupied  by  any  individual  is  the 
consequence  of  a  particular  discursive 
formation,"  1  read,  my  eyes  glazing  over, 
as  1  grew  more  exasperated,  "but  in  pos- 
iting that  there  will  be  a  heterogeneity  of 
discourses  in  any  given  situation,  then, 
one  must  also  allow  that  individuals  be- 
come the  site  of  heterogeneous  subject 
positions  constituted  by  these  competing 
discourses."  Wait,  what?  Where  the  hell  are 
my  guillotines? 

This  continued  at  a  rate  of  five  or  six  books 
a  week,  for  a  whole  year.  At  first,  my  response 
to  this  material  was  shaped  by  what  1  like  to  call 
"the  Dante  principle."  In  his  Inferno,  Dante  de- 
scends into  the  most  terrifying  depths  of  hell,  only 
to  emerge  with  a  superior  understanding  of  the 
universe.  Reading  these  books  was  sheer  torture, 
but  1  expected  through  this  suffering  to  transcend 
ordinary  perception,  achieving  a  greater,  more 
sublime  comprehension  of  history.  1  threw  myself 
into  the  task,  stretching  to  wrap  my  brain  around 
every  concept  of  spatiality,  subjectivity,  eventality, 
and  phallocentrality.  Needless  to  say,  1  didn't  tran- 
scend anything. 

AT  THEIR  BEST.  THESE  WORKS 
ADDED  A  THIN  LAYER  OF  ^AU- 
FICATIONS  ONTO  MY  PREVIOUS 
UNDERSTANDIN&  USUALLYJHOW- 
EVER,THEY  GAVE  ME  NOTHD^G 
MORE  THAN  A  HEADACHE  AND 
THE  BURNING  DESIRE  TO  STICK  MY 
HEAD  IN  THE  NEAREST  OVEN. 


It's  not  just  that  these  works  were  written  in  a  pompous,  pseudo-intellectual  jargon  only 
vaguely  resembling  the  English  language:  it's  also  what  they're  written  about.  In  many  as- 
pects, my  grad  school  reading  material  represented  the  ultimate  veneration  of  the  tedious  and 
the  obscure.  From  the  development  of  miniscule  17th-century  Newfoundland  fishing  colonies 
to  the  feminist  implications  of  Depression-era  gardening,  no  insignificant  subject  was  over- 
looked. Have  you  ever  wondered  about  counter-hegemonic  narratives  emanating  from  16th- 
century  semi-literate  Ashkenazi  midwives  in  southeastern  Romania?  Me  neither. 

Given  this  onslaught  of  obscurity,  you  might  think  that  virtually  any  subject  would  be  accept- 
able for  study,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Your  readings,  classmates  and  professors  all  contribute 
to  the  sinking  feeling  that  expressing  any  interest  in  Dead  White  Males  is,  to  quote  the  Ameri- 


can historian  Joseph  Ellis,  "to  inadvertently 
confess  intellectual  bankruptcy."  You  can 
imagine  my  discouragement  when  1  learned 
that  my  primary  interest,  so-called  "high  poli- 
tics," had  been  out  of  style  for  20  years,  its 
practitioners  marked  as  persona  non  grata. 
Discussions,  meanwhile,  tended  to  fly  from 
facts  into  the  realm  of  abstract  speculation. 
In  class,  I  generally  faced  a  choice  between 
feigning  interest — and,  indeed,  comprehen- 
sion— in  such  issues  as  "agency,"  "space," 
"subjectivity,"  and  various  other  meaningless 
postmodern  buzzwords,  or  sitting  in  stupe- 
fied silence.  One  friend  of  mine  was  even  up- 
braided by  a  professor  for  his  insistence  on 
bringing  up  those  nettlesome  and  apparently 
worthless  "facts."  1  preferred  to  fight  non- 
sense with  nonsense,  passing  comments  like, 
"one  thing  I  think  that  the  author  certainly  is 
conscious  of,  however,  is..."  before  inserting 
some  completely  random  observation.  Every- 
one always  agreed. 

Even  with  all  this  being  said,  grad  school, 
as  I  experienced  it,  still  faces  one  final  and 
insurmountable  criticism.  Before  creating 
The  Simpsons,  Matt  Greening  published  a 
weekly  alt-comic  strip  entitled  Life  is  Hell. 

IN  ONE  COMIC,  GROENING 
TRAINED  HIS  SIGHTS 
ON  GRAD  SCHOOL.  ONE 
QUESTION  HAUNTS 
HIS  GRAD  STUDENT. 
HANGING  OVER  THE 
PAGE  IN  ENORMOUS 
BLOCK  LETTERS:  "WILL 
YOUR  RESEARCH  MAKE 
THE  WORLD  A  BETTER 
PLACE?" 

"Yeah,"  the  grad  student  unconvincingly 
replies  in  tiny,  barely  legible  text,  "sure." 
Late  in  my  MA  program,  I  attended  a  confer- 
ence on  sexuality  and  the  law,  with  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  lawyer  who  headed  the 
case  that  first  overturned  Canada's  ban  on 
gay  marriage.  Speaking  with  someone  whose 
actions  had  actually  changed  the  lives  of 
thousands,  1  felt  overwhelmed  by  the  breath- 
taking pointlessness  of  everything  I  was  do- 
ing. How  could  one  more  unreadable,  jargon- 
addled  article  on  the  subjective  liminality  of 
counter-hegemonic  sock  weavers  possibly 
improve  anybody's  life?  From  then  on,  faced 
with  some  pretentious  piece  of  post-modern 
gibberish,  the  voices  in  my  head  begun  to  as- 
sume a  sarcastic  tone,  like  Dixon's  lecture  at 
the  end  of  Lucky  Jim,  "spitting  the  syllables 
out  like  curses."  I  resolved  to  abandon  the 
glamorous  world  of  discursive  formations 
and  subjective  phallocentralities,  leaving 
to  more  capable  hands  the  job  of  throwing 
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your  degree  puts  you  in  the  lead, 
George  Brown  places  you  in  the  field 

Your  university  degree  could  qualify  you  for  the  10-month 
fast-trad<  diploma  program  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

If  your  goal  is  to  work  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and  you're  a  university  graduate,  George  Brown  College 
offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  combine  your  academic  success  with  the  skills  and  training  you  need  to 
start  your  career  sooner. 

Our  proven  approach  combines  classroom  training  with  practical  experience.  You'll  gain  a  solid  foundation 
in  childhood  development  theories  while  working  with  families  and  children  in  actual  workplace  settings. 
With  more  lab  schools  than  any  other  college  in  the  GTA,  George  Brown  is  the  ideal  place  to  combine  your 
degree  with  the  practical  experience  you  need  to  start  a  rewarding  career  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 


Call  416-415-5000  ext.  2310  to 
book  an  information  session, 
georgebrown.ca/takethelead 


Careers  that  make  a  difference. 


School  of  fly 

Childhood 


Waterloo 


$10,000 

A  YEAR! 

additional  funding  for  OGS,  N5ERC,  SSHRC 
and  CiHR  Award  Recipients* 


President's  Graduate  Scholarship 
details  and  eligibility  at 
www.grad.uwater1oo.ca 

*We  are  still  accepting  applications  for  2008  admissions. 

Waterloo 

GRADUATE  STUDIES 


I  EARNED  MY  UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREE, 

NOW,  I  WANT 
A  REWARDING 
CAREER* 

*not  Just  a  Job 


In  less  than  one  year,  Humber  postgraduate 
programs  will  help  you  launch  your  career  in: 

•  Human  Resources 

•  International  Project  Management 

•  International  Marketing 

•  Marketing  Management 

•  Public  Administration 

Building  on  your  university  degree,  Number's 
postgraduate  programs  offer  a  concentrated 
curriculum,  career-focused  courses  and  practical 
field  placements.  You'll  gain  the  real-world  experience 
and  skills  that  employers  value  most. 

Get  the  career  you  want  -  apply  now. 


HUMBER 

The  Business  School 


For  more  Information, 

call  416.675.6622  ext.  3439 

or  visit  us  at  business.humber.ca 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


« Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

•  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
«  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-92M240I1-800779-1J79 
www.oxfordseminars.com 


THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Piice  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  V2  Price  Pastas 
Weelcend  Bmncli  11am-3pm 


410  BLOOR  ST.  W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


MORE  CANADIANS  ATTEND  D'YOUVILLE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  U.S. 


Here's  why: 

•  Fully  accredited  by  N.Y.S.  and 
recognized  by  O.C.T. 

•  Affordable  •  Convenient 

•  Has  proudly  welcomed  Canadians 
seeking  their  teaching  credentials 
since  the  late  1980s, 


^  Visit  www.dyc.edu  for  event  details  or  call  ( .800.777.392 1 


I   •■  Event  Schedule  ^^'"P"*/ 

U  •  March  18 -1p^  .g,  ^ 

Entry  Available. 


m 
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Thinking  About  Graduate  School? 

Consider  Medical  Biophysics 
at 

The  University  o/ Western  Ontario 

The  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  at  Western  is 
internationally  recognized  for  multidisciplinary  research  in: 

•  Medical  Imaging 

•  Microcirculation  &  Cellular  Biophysics 

•  Orthopedic  Biomechanics  &  Biomaterials 

•  Hemodynamics&  Cardiovascular  Biomechanics 

•  Medical  Physics  &  Radiobiology 
in  Cancer  Treatment  &  Research 

If  you  have  a  4  year  undergraduate 
degree  or  MSc  in  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Engineering,  Computer  Science, 
Mathematics,  Biology,  Medical 
Sciences,  or  a  related  field,  you  are 
invited  to  apply  to  our  graduate 
program  to  participate  in  cutting  edge 
research  that 
will  significantly 
improve  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  human  disease.  We  are  proud  of  our 
students'contributions  in  such  fields  as 
cardiovasculardisease,  cancer,  mental 
health  disorders,  neonatal  birth  defects, 
and  musculoskeletal  disease. 

After  graduation,  our  students  find 
rewarding  careers  in  the  healthcare 
sector,  biomedical  industry,  and 
academia; 
others  pursue 

further  training  in  professional 
schools  such  as  medicine,  dentistry, 
or  business. 


Our  students  conduct  their  research 
in  partnership  with  globally 
recognized  faculty  supervisors  and 
clinicians  'm  state-of-the-art  facilities 
located  at  The  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  Lawson  Health  Research  Institute,  RobartsResearch 
Institute,  and  the  London  Health  Sciences  Centre  including 
the  London  Regional  Cancer  Program. 


Westra-n 


To  read  about  our  exciting  program 
and  to  apply,  visit  our  website:  ^ 
www.uwo.ca/biophysics  ^Vii£f2 


The  Peer  Review  Magazine:  Refund 


SPIRIT  SQUAD 

2008  FALL  CHEERLEADINGTEAMTRYOUTS 

AUDITION  CLINICS 
March  28, 9  -  i  I  p.m.  Dance  Studio 
March  29, 2  -  5  p.m.  Fencing  Salle 

AUDITIONS 
April  4, 9  -  II  p.m.  Dance  Studio 

For  more  details  visit  www.varsitybiues.ca  »  Our  Teams  »  Spirit  Squad 


Due  to  extenuating  circumstances  The  Peer  Review  was  unable  to  \ 
publish  issues  for  its  2007-08  requirements.  I 

As  a  result,  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  will  be  offering  a 
refund  to  all  graduate  students  who  paid  this  year's  levy  of  $5.08  , 
(which  is  part  of  the  GSU  fee).  I 

I 

Refund  dates:  I 


Week  One 

Week  Two 

Monday 

March  31      10am -5pm 

Wednesday 

April  9        1  0am-  5pm 

Tuesday 

April  1         1  2pm  -  7pm 

Thursday 

April  10        12pm-  7pm 

Wednesday 

April  2         10am- 5pm 

Friday 

April  11        1  0am-  5pm 

Refunds  may  be  picked  up  in-person  only  In  the  GSU 
lounge/ basement  at  16  Bancroft  Avenue. 
The  last  day  for  refunds  will  be  FRIDAY.  APRIL  11.  2008. 

Special  accommodations  may  be  considered  upon  request. 


For  further  information  please  contact  carol.ramm@utoronto.ca; 
motions  passed  at  the  February  2008  GSU  Council  Meeting  regarding  the 
magazine  are  in  the  minutes  at  www.gsu.utoronto.ca/council/meetings.html. 


UST  Discovery  Scholarship 

Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 


The  King  Abdullah  University  of  Science  and  Technoiogy 
(KAUST),  a  21st  century  graduate-level,  research  university, 
is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  book  and  computer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  and  full  scholarship  for 
the  KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's 
Red  Sea  campus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009.  Highly 
talented  students  with  one  to  two  years  remaining  in 
first  university  degree  programs  can  apply  noyv.  , 


Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery  or  emai 
scholarships@kaust.edu. sa 


CONTACT: 

KAUST  Scholarships 
KAI  1ST        ^^20  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite  740 
IxnUJII  Houston.  TX  77027 

Phone;  713.621.6300  x23 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-fiockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc.  camp@mishmar.com 

LOOKING  FOR  CHALLENGING  AND 
REWARDING  VOLUNTEER  EXPERIENCE? 

Distress  Centres  of  Toronto  need  vol- 
unteers to  provide  emotional  support, 
crisis  intervention  and  suicide  prevention 
services  on  24/7  distress  and  crisis  lines. 
Comprehensive  training  provided.  Visit 
www.torontodistresscentre.com  <http:// 
www.torontodistresscentre.com/>  or  call 
the  Centre  near  you  for  more  information: 
Scarborough  (416)  439-0744,  North  York 
(416)  486-3180,  Downtown  (416)  598-0166. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


CONDOS  WALKING  DISTANCE  TO 
CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  a  condo  as  an  invest- 
ment now  and  have  your  child  live  in  a 
safe  building  near  U  of  T.  Call:  Santino 
Agueci  B.A.,  Salesperson  with  20  years 
Experience.Sutton  Group  Realty  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  Brokerage,  www.santino.info 
416-762-4200  &  905-896-3333. 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 

ATTENTION  THESIS  WRITERS: 

idyllic  setting,  cabin  in  the  woods, 
45  minutes  from  downtown  Toronto. 
Monday  -  Friday,  $500/month.  Call 
Helena  at  416-303-6349. 

FABULOUS  BASEMENT  APARTMENT 

Available  March  15th,  Bathurst  &  Bloor. 
Fully  furnished  +  high-speed  internet 
and  cable  TV.    $685/mont,  inc.  Call 
416-537-3222  or  416  230-6781 


FOR  SALE 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  MEAT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  vww.nealsyardremedies.com 


DOWNTOWN  CONDO  FOR  SALE 

One  bedroom.  Magnificent  views.  Many 
upgrades  and  extras  included  (HDTV, 
DVD,  bedroom  suite,  BBQ).  15  minute 
walk  to  campus,  www.boi.ca/condo 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@bellnet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS.DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416  921-1357. 

IS  ADOPTION  IN  YOUR  BABY'S 
FUTURE? 

View  profile  of  fun,  loving  couple  @ 
www.ourpathtoadoption.com 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostlv-matli.com  416-502-1717 


TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,'  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yahoo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer 


me 


VARSITY 


EDITING 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
theses  and  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
1  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (I  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 

EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1 J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


ads@thevarsity.ca' 

Or  call  \ 
416-946-7604 ; 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


«  Complete  SO-Hour  Seminars 

•  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 

•  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 

•  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 

•  Simulated  Practice  Exams 
«  Free  Repeat  Policy 

•  Personal  Tutoring  Available 

•  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

www.oi(fordseiiiinars.coni 
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FREE 

SMALL  POPCORN! 


One  per  ticket  purchase. 
March  28  -  April  24  only  at 
AMC  Yonge  &  Dundas  24! 


AlVICYong^(SbQifda 

OPENING  MARCH  28 


DIGITAL  PROJECTION  TECHNOLOGY  IN  ALL  AUDITORIUMS 

For  movies  and  showtimes,  visit  AlVICTheatres.comA'D  for  more  information  or  call  41 6-335-5323 


IN  THEATRES 

MARCH  28: 


7\ 


AND 


STOPsEOSS 


Special  Wee! 


ivents 


FRIDAY,  IVIARCH  28 

"TORONTO  GOES  HOLLYWOOD"  EVENT 

3  to  8  p.m.  Be  a  Star  for  a  day  and  join  us  for  a  special  event,  including  The  Edge  102.1  live  on  site  remote, 
Coca  Cola  Wind  Tunnel,  special  appearances  and  more! 

5  p.m.  Special  Giveaway  to  the  first  100  guests  -  "A  Movie  a  Week  For  a  Year" 
(52  movie  tickets)  to  the  first  100  guests  dressed  in  costume  in  line  on  the  "red  carpet".  For  complete  details  go  to  www.amctheatres.comA'D 

SATURDAY,  IVIARCH  29 

2  to  6  p.m.  Z103.1  live  on  site  remote  with  prize  giveaways 

3  to  8  p.m.  Coca  Cola  Wind  Tunnel  and  sampling 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Located  at  Toronto  Life  Square,  northeast  corner  of  Yonge  &  Dundas  Streets. 


©2008  AMC 
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THINGS 


DOWIT" 


YOUR  YEAk  OFh 


Why  don't  you? 


•read  war  and  peace  •  become  a  dj  •  watch  lots  of  tv  •  knit  a  sweater  •  travel  the  world  •  play  baseball 

•  construct  a  prefabricated  modular  home  •  add  to  your  collection  of  78s  •  sketch  your  roommates 
eat  vegetables  •  learn  to  box  •  play  the  trumpet  •  travel  to  outer  space  •  gorge  on  waffles  •  adopt  a  kitten 
•  hitchhike  •  go  on  a  road  trip  •  write  a  novel  •  drive  a  motorcycle  •  get  the  high  score  on  donkey  kong 

•  work  on  household  crafts  •  become  a  samurai  •  film  a  movie  •  improve  your  chess  •  have  an  orgy 

•  do  the  right  thing  •  fly  a  plane  •  exercise  regularly  •  build  a  castle  •  learn  first  aid  •  till  your  field 

•  impersonate  john  wayne  •  dress  up  your  pets  and  teach  them  to  play  sports 


ft^^VARSITY 
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Student  apathy 
probably  rampant 


Once  exams  are 
over,  we'll  take 
care  of  it,  says 
student  body 


Shtoo  Witler 

NEDITOR 


A  communist  revolution,  a  porno- 
graphic god-king,  a  $200  million 
legal  judgment,  vanishing  student 
union  members,  and  the  sale  of  a 
vast  portion  of  U  of  T  land  to  pri- 
vate developers,  all  failed  utterly  to 
rouse  U  of  T  students  from  a  hate- 
ful stupor  of  essays  and  last-minute 
cramming  this  week.  Sources  close 
to  The  Varsity  have  reported  that 
those  few  students  not  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  scholarly  responsi- 
bilities and  emotional  baggage  were 
either  off-campus  when  everything 
happened,  or  had  their  hands  over 
their  eyes  and  were  singing  loudly 
to  themselves. 

Jonathan,  a  third-year  Classics 
specialist,  didn't  really  have  time  to 
talk  to  The  Varsity,  but  we  overheard 
him  on  the  phone  during  a  study 
break. 

"Yeah,  I've  got  a  seminar  tomor- 
row and  two  essays  due  next  week, 
and  I  haven't  even  read  half  the 
books,"  he  said.  "Kidnappings?  Re- 
ally? Oh  yeah,  1  saw  a  black  van 
pull  up  to  the  SAC  observatory  and 
a  couple  dudes  jumped  out  and 
grabbed  someone.  Maybe  that  was 
it?  I  dunno,  I  was  kind  of  distracted," 


Yeah,  whatever 


he  said.  "Also  I  think  the  building 
was  on  fire." 

He  was  referring  to  the  dirty- 
bombing  of  the  SAC  building  by 
Trotskyist  insurgents.  This  reporter 
was  trying  to  get  through  Wuthering 
Heights  and  couldn't  make  it  out  to 
the  site,  but  I  hear  that  the  nuclear 
blaze  has  burned  unabated  for  days 
and  the  white-hot  building  has  be- 
gun to  sink  into  the  earth's  crust. 

The  radicals  stormed  Simcoe 
Hall  earlier  this  month,  unseating 
U  of  T's  capitalist  pig-leadership  in 
a  bloody  revolution  that  barkened 
back  to  the  drug-fuelled  violent  ex- 


cesses of  sixties  student  riots.  Presi- 
dent Naylor  managed  to  escape  and 
has  established  a  government-in- 
exile  in  Scarborough.  Meanwhile, 
at  St.  George  campus,  the  "purges" 
continue. 

In  the  chaos  surrounding  the  fall 
of  the  Naylorian  regime,  all  of  Vic- 
toria college  and  much  of  St.  Mike's 
has  fallen  under  the  control  of  not- 
ed Canadian  doctor-author  Vincent 
Lam,  whose  animal  magnetism  and 
prodigious  sexual  energy  has  given 
him  near-total  control  over  an  army 
of  fawning  undergraduates.  Lam  ap- 
peared Saturday  night,  stripped  to 


the  waist  and  fanned  by  two  sets 
of  identical  twins.  Standing  before 
a  bonfire  of  textbooks.  Lam  worked 
the  student  body  into  a  blood- 
thirsty orgiastic  frenzy  that  police 
dared  not  attempt  to  break  up.  As 
of  press  time,  Victoria  campus  is 
littered  with  the  seminude  and 
trampled  bodies  of  less  fortunate 
revelers.  In  1957,  Margaret  Atwood 
seized  power  in  a  similar  incident, 
which  led  to  a  standoff  between  her 
nubile  followers  and  nearly  300  fed- 
eral agents,  which  ended  tragically 
when  Old  Vic  burned  down,  killing 
everyone  inside. 


In  other  news,  UTM  was  bought  out 
by  a  conglomerate  representing  the 
interests  of  Tim  Hortons,  condo  de- 
veloper Brad  Lamb,  and  the  Mormon 
elders.  Probably  everything  will  be 
fine  in  the  renamed  "Hortonia  Cam- 
pus/Timeshare  of  Latter-Day  Saints," 
but  just  in  case,  you  shouldn't  bring 
non-Timmies  food  onto  the  prem- 
ises, and  you  might  want  to  join  a 
bigamous  marriage,  if  you're  serious 
about  getting  your  degree. 

Also,  the  provincial  government 
has  decided  to  fine  you,  person- 
ally, $140,000  for  various  reasons. 
Sucks,  huh? 


U  of  T  prez  moves  into  rez 

David  Naylor  sells  his  $3-million  mansion  to  rediscover  dorm  life,  gets  minifridge 


Charles  Darwin 

APE 


In  an  unprecedented  move  for  a  univer- 
sity president,  David  Naylor  has  sold 
his  $3million  U  of  T-provided  mansion 
to  live  among  his  students  in  first-year 
housing.  When  asked  why  he  chose  to 


forgo  the  plush  abode,  Naylor  empha- 
sized his  duty  as  president  to  empha- 
size with  the  student  populace. 

"As  president,  1  need  to  understand 
the  students  on  whose  behalf  I  make 
decisions.  Plus  this'll  totes  boost  my 
street  cred." 

Come  September,  Naylor  will  be  bed- 


ding at  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
across  from  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  It  is 
unknown  what  lucky  first-year  will  be- 
come the  president's  roommate,  and 
Naylor  isn't  picking  favorites.  "I'm  en- 
tering the  housing  lottery,  just  like  any 
other  student." 
Naylor's  generous  move  is  calling 


some  to  urge  other  high-profile  univer- 
sity officials  to  make  similar  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  their  students. 

Sheldon  Levy,  president  of  Ryerson 
University  refused  to  comment  on 
whether  s/he  would  consider  moving 
into  student  residences.  The  president 
could  be  heard  muttering,  "fuck,  no"  as 


he  shut  the  door  to  his  $4  million  man- 
sion to  take  a  bubble  bath. 

Naylor  is  visibly  excited  about  living 
in  student  digs  next  year.  "I'm  gonna 
get  one  of  those  Scarface  posters  to 
put  on  my  door,"  said  the  president, 
"maybe  a  little  sign  that  says  'don  mess 
wit  teh  prez',  y'know,  just  for  giggles." 


I 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


SHART  HOUSE  K 

i=  STUDENT  CENTRE  ^ 

open  7am-midnight  I  365  days  per  year 

416.978.2452  www.harthouse.ca 


SYMPHONIC  BAND 

Godzilla  Eats  Shostakovich. 
Apr.  1st  at  8:00pm  in  the  Great  Hall  Free! 


ROCK  PAPER  SCISSORS: 
THE  WAY  OFTHETOSSER 

See  the  film  follwed  by  a  RPS  tournament  hosted  by  the  films  stars, 
Gary  Brewer  and  Holly  Brewer. 
$100  to  the  tournament  winner  plus  a  chance  to  appear 
in  the  Tossers'next  feature  film. 
Apr.  I  St  8pm  screening.  9:30pm  tournament.  In  the  Arbor  Room 


$5  BUCK  LUNCH 
JIEC  FESTA 

Authentic  Japanese  food  with  live  pop  music. 
Apr.  2nd  1 1:45  to  2pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 


ORCHESTRA  SPRING- 
CONCERT 

Antonin  Dvorak's  Ninth  Syn^phony  & 
Maurice  Ravel's  Con  certo  in  G, 
featuring  pianist  Claudia  Chan 
Apr.  3rd  at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Free! 


JAZZ  ENSEMBLE 

Check  out  the  jazz  Ensc/nb/e's  year-end 
gig  in  lJie  Arbor  Room.  Apr.  4th  at  9pm.  Free: 


SUGARING-OFFAT 
HART  HOUSE  FARM 

Enjoy  a  day  of  making  maple  syrup  and  feasting  on  all 
the  pancakes  you  can  eat!  Activities  include  a  tour  of  the 
Farm,  wood-fired  sauna  by  the  pond,  and  music.  Syrup  will 
be  available  for  purchase.  Buses  leave  hiart  House  on 
Apr.  5th  at  10:30am  and  depart  from  the  Farm  at 
7:00pm.  Contaa  the  Hall  Porters' Desk  for 
ticket  information:  4 1 6.978.2452. 


CAMERA  CLUB'S  86™ 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

Runs  to  Apr.  4th  on  the  first  floor  of  Hart  House. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 

Golden  Years  -  Runs  until  Apr.  20ih 
*'Bin-oC'Ul-ar"-  Runs  until  Apr.  27 

fl  Sustainable  Dilemma? 

Have  an  idea?  Have  an  opinion? 
Contact  jenifer.newcon}be@utoronto.ca 


Goatee  or  no  goatee, 
Communism  just 
doesn't  work 

Genius  student  realizes  that  workers'  dictatorship  is  bound  to  fail 


Rex 

DOGGY  EDITRRRR 


Making  a  breakthrough  realization 
that  could  shatter  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Marxist  theory,  a  U  of  T  stu- 
dent has  discovered  that  commu- 
nism simply  cannot  work  in  reality. 

"Yes,  capitalism  has  problems. 
However,  communism  will  never 
work  in  our  society  for  a  couple  of 
reasons,  but  the  biggest  is  basic 
human  philosophy.  Humans  are  in- 
herently greedy,  not  altruistic,"  said 
Noam  Jingley,  a  first-year  Equity 
Studies  major. 

He  came  to  this  epiphany  while 
paying  for  a  non-fat,  venti,  half- 
sweet,  extra-hot,  dolce  and  gabana 
latte  at  Starbucks. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  I  realized  that  un- 
der communism,  1  probably  couldn't 
buy  this  coffee.  Under  communism, 
we  probably  wouldn't  even  have  cof- 
fee," says  Jingly,  who  recently  sold 
his  beret  and  cut  his  dreadlocks. 


"What  most  people  don't  realize  is 
that  while  Marx's  ideas  are  all  good 
in  theory,  they  aren't  all  that  great 
in  practise.  People  like  money  and 
having  stuff." 

He  immediately  posted  his  dis- 
cover on  the  message  board  on  Con- 
stantlylnquire,  the  wacko  left-wing, 
Marxist,  socialist,  pinko  student 
group  that  is  rumoured  to  support 
communism.  Many  other  posters 
were  not  thrilled. 

"Noam  makes  interesting  yet  su- 
perficial arguments.  But  really  he 
represents  a  very  idealistic,  con- 
servative, and  pessimistic  view  of 
our  world,"  said  Pepe  Sanchez,  a 
first  year  student  and  member  of 
CI.  "The  glorious  workers'  revolu- 
tion will  put  an  end  to  the  need  for 
things  like  coffee,  which  only  serve 
to  distract  the  blind  from  their  mis- 
erable lives." 

But  not  everyone  is  so  resistant  to 


"You  know,  Marx  thought  class 
was  important,  but  his  ideas  just 
don't  go  far  enough,"  said  Florida. 
"In  2003,  1  created  the  Creative 
Class©  of  inventors,  entrepreneurs, 
engineers,  artists,  musicians,  de- 
signers and  professionals  in  idea- 
driven  industries.  Really  all  we  need 
to  do  is  give  up  on  communism  and 
collectivize  the  artists.  And  give  me 
fifteen  per  cent  of  their  profits,  of 
course." 

Florida  has  already  contacted 
Jingly  about  co-writing  a  new  book 
called  Greedy  Effing  Pigs:  Why  Com- 
munism Won't  Work,  but  Richard 
Florida  Will. 

Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  disen- 
franchised Cubans  are  outraged 
that  Jingly  is  cashing  in  on  some- 
thing that  they  figured  out  decades 
ago. 

"You  have  bread?"  said  Cinqo 
Vasquez,  their  spokesman  in  an  in- 
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perpetual  student,  spoke  from  the 
balcony  of  Sid  Smith  to  a  cheering 
secular  crowd  of  victorious  social- 
ists. She  announced  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  doing  well,  but  that  students 
needed  to  guard  constantly  against 
the  dissemination  of  untruths. 

The  latest  revolutionary  action 
saw  noted  right-wing  agitator  Toby 
The  anil""-.  ^       monimy  -     "Hugs"  Aldecott  arrested  for  mali- 
during  ^^"^^^^l"te  oi  the  petpet"     ciously  reporting  a  (nonexistent) 
dress  on  the  sta^^.^^  t^evitsiui"'  ^j^j^jj^  ^j^g  ^^j^^g  Supreme 


I  duiy-apPO*"^^  .,nced  today 
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Travelling 
this  Summer? 


Union  of  Toronto  Students. 

"Wasn't  the  whole  point  of  chang- 
ing the  name  from  'student  council' 
to  'union'  that  they  would  be  a  united 
front  arguing  for  the  students,  rather 
than  a  group  of  obnoxious  nuts?" 
Hugs  was  soon  shot  as  an  enemy  of 
the  people. 


Visit  Travel  CUTS  for  great  travel  deals  and  to  get  an  IS!C 
for  thousands  of  student  discounts  worldwide  on  travel, 
museums  &  attractions,  retail,  restaurants  &  more! 

187  College  St. 
416.979.2406 


'Student  TrovgfBxpms 

www.travetcuts,'. 


Looking  for 

Hp 

Chaplains 
Available 

Mon  2-4,  Wed  4-6, 
Thurs2-6 

UofT 

Multi-Faith  Centre 
569SpadinaAve 


HART  HOUSE 
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UC  slowly  sinking  underground 


Planet  earth  to  devour  hapless  college 


Sir  Cufflington  G.  Barnesfop 

ARISTOCRATIC  COPY  EDITOR  

U  of  T  landmark  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, University  College  could  be 
just  a  memory  within  a  decade. 
Scientist  and  geology  department 
head  Prof.  Gerald  T.  McRocks  re- 
vealed yesterday  that  the  castley 
stone  structure  is  gradually  sink- 
ing under  its  own  weight. 

McRocks  made  the  the  startling 
announcement  to  a  riveted  crowd 
standing  in  front  of  UC.  "The  data 
is  self-evident,  University  Col- 
lege will  sink  beneath  the  ground 
within  seven  years.  And  that's  if 
we're  lucky." 

Students  and  staff  have  begun  a 
panicked,  but  very  slow,  evacua- 
tion of  the  doomed  building. 

The  scientist  explained  that 
University  College  is  but  one  of  a 
legion  of  world  monuments  being 
engulfed  by  the  cold  maw  of  the 
planet  earth,  not  unlike  the  lean- 
ing tower  of  Pisa,  the  city  of  Ven- 
ice, and  most  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 


Good  luck  trying  to  host  Fireball  here,  UC  Lit. 

The  cause  of  the  sink  is  mys- 
terious, and  the  U  of  T  research 
team  has  many  a  theory.  The 
weight  of  an  immense  stone 
structure  may  be  too  much  for 


the  soft  mixture  of  minerals 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  College. 
McRocks,  however,  is  skeptical. 
"It's  probably  the  Gargoyle's  fault 
somehow,"  he  said. 


//  THE  NAYLOR-NATOR  CALLS  FOR  JUDGEMENT  DAY 


Think  you  're  president  loves  you?  Hot  Any.  More.  Naylor  is  PISSED  and  he 's  ready  to  KICK  MAJOR  ASS.  This  exam  season,  you  Ve 
got  more  to  worry  abou  than  making  it  out  ofUofT  with  a  good  GPA.  You  might  not  make  it  out  of  U  of  T ALIVE. 


Concerned  about  your  Grades? 

Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra 

new 

creations  festival 

april9-l7     $6  tickets!" 

A  multi-sensory  celebration  of  musical  creation 

Including  works  by  Messiaen,  Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  Philip  Glass,  and  Jeffrey  Ryan 
Acrobats  |  Live  Video  Feeds  |  Meet  the  Composers  t  Post-Concert  Parties 

tso.ca/weboffers   code:  creation 

V!iS9    eoMCBKTKAaoH  viXfn  Offer  no!  appltcabje  to  aieviousiy  purciused  tickets. 


Dance  for  life! 
Dance  for  joy! 


JOY  OF 

DANCE 
CENTRE 

8c  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
Joyofdance.ca 


Call,  surf  or  in-person 
416-406-3262 

www.joyofdance.ca 

95  Danforth  Ave 
@  Broadview 


WE  OFFER 
do  groups  a  week 
&  private  lessons 

Ballroom 
Latin 
Salsa 

Argentine  Tango 
Hip  Hop 
Ballet 
Jazz 
Lyrical 
Nia 

Cardio  Fitness 


Professional  Ballroom 
Teachers  College 


Teaching  dance 
Is  a  career 
option  for  you! 

^  part-time 
^  16  month 
^  17  dances 
^  Learn  Leader 
&  Follower 


New  section  every 
4  months,  next  entry 
May  2008 
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//TALKING  HEADS 


PHOTOGRAPHED  &  COMPILED  BY  DAMNED  ZOMBSTEIN 


WHAT  IS  mOHS  Wim  WIS  ISSUE??? 

1 


STOP  IT 


It's  smells  Facebook 


Panic-Free! 

Back  by  Popular 
Demand! 

Sponsored  by  Anti-Racism 
Office 

Poefry  Writing  workshop  with 
published  poet  Ronna  Bloom 

Always  wanted  to  write  poetry? 
A  great  stress  break!  Free! 

11 :10  am -12  noon  Thurs 
Apr3,10,17 

IVIulti'-Faith  Centre, 
569  SpadinaAve 

Register  at 

multi.faith@utoronto.ca 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


*  Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

*  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

*  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 

*  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

*  Teacher  Placement  Service 

*  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
»  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

Oxford 

.  SEMINARS 

41M24-3240/l-800mi779 

www.oxfordseminars.com 
THE 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  V2  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  NUeVz  Price  Pastas 
Weekend  Bninch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Bninswick) 

416-927-7337 


SEATS  SELLING  OUT! 


Canada's  lowest  prices 
for  Student  Flights  just 
got  better. 


transat 

HOLIDAYS 


UK  &  Europe  flights^  $100  lower  than 
everyone  else.  Really.  Book  early. 

•Transal  Holidays  flights  must  be  boolicd  by  Aptil  30/08  and  Zoom  flighis  by  May  3/08.  Travo!  must  take  place  before  Ocn  1  /03. 
Zoom  and  Transat  Holidays  By  from  Vancouver,  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  asontreal  and  Halifax.  Transat  Holidays  also  flies 
from  Edmonton,  Regiiia,  Saskatoon,  Quebec  City,  Fredericton.  Moncion  and  St.  John's.  Certain  conditions  and  blackout  periods 
may  apply.  Ask  us  for  full  details  .ind  avaliabililv.  Book  eady. 


187  College  St. 
A16.979.2406 

TRAVELCUTS 

Canada's  Student  Travel  Experts 

Take  charge  of  your  career 

with  our  online  real  estate 
etiucidtion  programs 


Real  Estate  Division 

Sauder  School  of  Business,  UBC 


www.realestate.ubc.ca 

toll-free:  1.877.775.7733 
ubcinfo@realestate.sauder.ubc.ca 


Diploma  Program  in  Urban  Land  Economics 

Gain  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  economic,  legal,  and 
financial  principles  that  underlie  the  real  estate  industry.  This 
nationally  recognized  online  credit  program  is  designed  for 
both  practitioners  and  for  highly  motivated  people  seeking  to 
join  the  industry. 

Post-Graduate  Certificate  in  Real  Property  Valuation 

Leading  to  the  Appraisal  Institute  of  Canada's  AACI  designation, 
this  online  program  provides  business  school  graduates  w^ith  an 
accelerated  path  to  a  career  in  the  property  valuation  profession. 


Early  Registration  Deadlines 


Summer  Term  I:  April  1 5, 2008 
Winter  Term  I:     July  15,2008 


Registrations  and  completed 
admissions  applications  received 
by  the  early  registration  deadlines 
are  eligible  for  a  $50  discount. 


UBC 


SAUDER 

School  of  Business 
Opening  Worlds 


position 


F  Management 
[  Positions 
^  Available 


Student  Storage 

CANADA  S  LEADING  STUDENT  STORAGE  SERVICE 

LlyinginRez.tA 

Off  Campusr 


FOR  $40  PER  MONTH 
WE  WILL  STORE  YOUR  STUFF  FOR  4  MONTHS 

INC18D(S: 

3  BOKis.  mi  pacme  suppues, 

PICKUP.  DEUVERYMHD  mSUMNCE 

APRIL  AND  SEPTEMBER  STORAGE  FOR  FREE! 


-  YOU  DON'T  PAY  UP  FRONT 

-  YOU  CUSTOMIZE  YOUR  OWN  PACKAGE 

■  YOU  CHOOSE  THE  DATE  AND  TIME  OF  DELIVERY 

-  YOU  CAN  STORE  FURNITURE  AND  APPLIANCES 


stor^dorm 

1-866-636-D0RIVI(3676) 

CONTACT@STOREYOURDORM.CA  WWW.STOREYOURDORM.CA 


Earth  Sciences 
Graduate  Degrees 


Did  you  ever  wonder... 

'  Why  climate  is  changing? 

•  Where  to  find  gold  or  diamonds? 

•  How  mountains  form? 

•  What  planets  are  made  of? 


•  How  to  predict  earthquakes? 

•  When  life  began? 

•  Are  water  resources 
sustainable? 


You  don't  need  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Earth 
Sciences  to  work  on  these  challenging  problems 

Let  the  Earth  be  Your  Classroom! 

We  offer  MSc  and  PhD  graduate  programs  for  students  with 
degrees  in  Geology,  Geophysics,  Geography,  Biology, 
Anthropology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Engineering,  Math, 
Environmental  Science  and  Computer  Science. 

We  are  committed  to  attracting  and  rewarding  outstanding 
graduate  students  by  providing  generous  financial  support. 
Average  annual  funding  for  our  graduate  students  is  $20,000. 

It's  not  too  late  to  apply.  Find  out  more  at: 
www.uwo.ca/earth/grad  or  contact  ewabb5@uwo.ca 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


The  University  of 
Western  Ontario 
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SHAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAME! 


Are  you  going  to  work  the  extra  shifts  that  my  mom's  going  to  have  to  work? 


Editor's  Note:  Recently,  a  student 
group  held  a  protest  at  Simcoe  Hall. 
One  of  our  reporters  was  on  scene 
to  transcribe  what  was  said.  This  is 
their  story: 

SHAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAME!  SHAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAME! 
SHAME  ON  YOU!  SHAME  ON  YOU! 
SHAME  ON  YOU!  SHAME  ON  YOU! 
BOOOOOOO!  BOOOOOOOOOO! 
YOU  DRAG  US,  YOU  HIT  US!  IS 
THAT  WHAT  YOUR  JOB  IS?  THEY 
PAY  YOU  TO  PROTECT  US!  WHO'S 
HERE  TO  PROTECT  US!?  NO  ONE'S 


►  EDITORIAL  ^ 

FUCKING  SERVING  AND  PROTECT- 
ING US!  SHAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
ME!  SHAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAM 
E!  SHAME!  SHAME!  SHAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAME!  SHAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAME! 
SHAME!  SHAME  ON  YOU!  SHAME 
ON  YOU!  THEY  PAY  YOU?  ARE  YOU 
GOING  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL  FOR 
MY  FRIEND  WHO  HAS  TO  DROP 
OUT?  YOU  PEOPLE  ARE  DISGUST- 


ING! WHO'S  HER  TO  PROTECT  US? 

SHAME  ON  YOU!  SHAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAME! 

SHAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
AAAAAAAAAME! 


Always  Question  questions 
always.  Questionable? 

Why  is  it  so  hard  to  think  up  a  headline? 


James  Inquire 

ALWAYS  QUESTION  MEMBER 


Where  do  babies  come  from?  Why  do  I  want  to 
touch  myself  at  night?  Do  my  parents  really  love 
me?  Is  there  a  God?  Is  this  your  real  phone  num- 
ber? Who  am  1?  How  many  roads  must  a  man 
walk  down?  Can  I  borrow  a  feeling?  Will  you  lend 
me  a  jar  of  love?  Are  you  going  to  work  the  extra 
shifts  my  mom  will  have  to  work?  Are  you  going 
to  pay  for  my  friend  who  has  to  drop  out?  What's 
the  frequency,  Kenneth?  Do  you  really  love  me? 
Why  doesn't  anyone  ever  make  out  me  with  at  the 
Dance  Cave?  How  do  can  you  tell  this  is  really  re- 
ality? How  many  licks  to  the  centre  of  a  Tootsie 
Roll  Pop?  Where  do  you  go,  my  lovely?  Was  my 
mom  really  "looking  for  her  contacts"  that  when 
I  caught  her  bent  over  in  the  bathroom  with  the 
firemcin,  the  milkman,  cuid  a  mongoose?  Why  do 
men  fart?  Why  do  women  fart?  Do  babies  need 
massages?  How's  it  going?  Why  do  my  toes  look 
like  deformed  fingers?  What's  in  special  sauce? 
Would  you  like  to  try  my  special  sauce?  When  did 
my  life  get  so  pathetic?  When  will  I  lose  my  vir- 
ginity? Who  do  you  think  you  are?  Can  I  have  an 
extension?  Would  you  please  stop  staring  at  me? 


What's  this  weird  bump  on  my  arm?  Voulez-vous 
couchez  avec  moi?  Should  I  go  with  teal  or  peri- 
winkle for  my  new  apartment?  Why  don't  you  like 
me?  For  fuck's  sake,  can  anyone  figure  out  these 
problem  sets?  Why  didn't  I  start  studying  earlier? 
How  hot  is  your  T.A.?  Who  stole  the  cookie  from 
the  cookie  jar?  Will  you  come  to  my  birthday 
party?  What  is  a  pence  if  you  don't  have  a  shil- 
ling? Why  can't  I  get  it  up?  When  will  the  Varsity 
stop  sucking?  Who's  afraid  of  Virginia  Woolfe?  Do 
you  really  need  to  do  that  right  now?  When  will 
the  world  end?  If  you're  not  going  to  finish  that, 
can  I  have  it?  Why  are  there  so  many  songs  about 
rainbow?  Why  do  birds  suddenly  appear  every 
time  you're  near?  Why  do  fools  fall  in  love?  What 
if  Google  were  evil?  What's  that  smell?  Is  this  the 
Varsity  allowed  to  use  the  word  — ?  Is  Adam  Giam- 
brone  on  steroids?  Is  it  Ruffalo  or  Fuffalo?  What's 
the  deal  with  airline  peanuts?  How  do  they  get  the 
caramel  into  Caramilk  bars?  Why  don't  they  sell 
Reese's  peanut  butter  in  jars?  What  colour  is  the 
fastest?  Really?  Wherefore  art  thou  Romeo?  Why 
is  pizza  so  delicious?  Why  do  questions  end  with 
a  question  mark?  Do  I  have  bedbugs?  Why  do 
people  think  something  is  police  brutality  when 
it's  not?  Why  are  there  stupid  protests? 


1  have  this  roommate,  let's  just  call  him  Jordache. 
He's  a  great  dude,  but  he's  always  doing  things  like 
stinking  up  the  apartment  with  the  smell  of  freshly 
baked  bread,  or  like,  lemony  Fair  Trade  cleaning 
supplies.  It  totally  messes  with  the  good  hash 
cloud  I've  got  hanging  over  the  couch  at  all  times. 
How  can  I  get  him  to  cut  it  out?  I've  got  a  lifestyle 
to  maintain,  man. 

-Chronic  Asshole  Roommate 


Dear  CAR, 

Once  I  had  this  roommate  who  used  to  watch  me 
while  I  slept  You  know  how  I  got  her  to  stop?  A  little 
rat  poison  in  her  muesli.  The  nice  thing  about  it  is 
that  I  didn't  even  have  to  take  care  of  the  body.  Now: 
you're  smoking  hash,  and  you  didn't  call  me?  Get 
your  fucking  act  together 

This  is  a  little  embarrassing.  Recently,  I  started 
dating  an  awesome,  hot  girl  who  1  met  in  my  Sexual 
Diversity  class.  She's  really  great,  but  I  just  found 
out  that  she's  biologically  a... man.  Okay,  I  don't 
mean  to  sound  intolerant,  but  1  really  like  vaginas, 
and  1  kind  of  wish  that  Sam  would  consider  getting 


one — or  at  least  stop  pretending  that  she's  not 
more  hung  than  I  am.  Also,  are  you  Belgian?  Be- 
cause my  uncle's  ex-wife  was  named  Flora  Fingerb- 
hangs  and  1  think  she  was  from  Brussels.  She'd 
always  ask  me  if  I  wanted  massages  and  stuff.  I'm 
glad  Uncle  Pete  got  that  one  annulled. 

■Touched  by  a  Belgian 

Hey  Touched: 

That 's  my  sister  you  're  talking  about!  fs  your  name 
Dean  McCorkle?  I  think  I  may  have  met  you  at  the  Mc- 
Corkle  Canada  Day  BBQ  a  couple  of  years  back — / 
was  the  one  giving  your  Dad  a  massage.  BTW:  He's 
got  really  well-developed  shoulder  muscles.  Now, 
about  your  little  problem:  it's  either  a  deal-breaker, 
or  something  you've  gotta  keep  your  mouth  shut. 
How's  her  personality?  Don't  be  so  superficial:  learn 
to  love  every  part  of  your  girlfriend  -including  her 
scrotum. 

Stay  the  hell  away  from  my  Dad,  or  I'll  kill  you  and 
your  Belgian  sister.  PS.  Thanks  for  the  advice. 

■Dean  McCorkle 

MORE  '0vi^ef'6Aa,i^s  -  NEXT  PAGE 
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Hart  House  Gym  needs  to  bare  its  chest 

Everybody  loves  shirtless  men — and  women — so  why  can't  we  bring  back  the  topless  policy? 


Creepy  Chris 

RESIDENT  NUDIST 


Hart  House  has  always  been  a  magnet  for  injustice 
and  controversy.  Back  in  nineteen-oh-two,  when 
Vincent  Massey,  wearing  an  onion  on  his  belt  (as 
was  the  style  at  the  time),  opened  the  student  cen- 
tre, he  wouldn't  allow  women  in.  It  wasn't  until  1972 
that  the  ladies,  in  all  their  nubile,  bouncing  splen- 
dour could  even  grace  Hart  House's  hallowed  halls. 
But  sometime  between  then  and  now,  Hart  House 
has  lost  its  way. 

If  you  walk  in  the  hall  towards  the  Hart  House  Gym, 
you'll  notice  that  about  half  the  pictures  feature  shirt- 
less men  performing  all  sorts  of  athletic  feats — their 
glistening  muscles  frozen  in  soft,  delightful  curves. 
But  if  you  head  upstairs  to  the  gym  itself,  everyone 
is  wearing  shirts!  1  tried  to  work  out  topless,  but  all 
I  got  were  dirty  looks  and  a  restraining  order.  With 
my  Grecian  body,  1  expected  phone  numbers  and  an 
invitation  to  the  girls'  locker  room. 

It's  about  time  that  Hart  House  brought  back  its 
shirtless  policy.  When  you're  an  Adonis  like  me  and 
can  bench  press  fifty  pounds,  working  out  in  a  gym 
with  no  air  conditioning  with  a  shirt  on  makes  me 
schvitz  like  Woody  Allen  at  Zabar's  surrounded  by 
shixas.  Bringing  back  the  shirtless  policy  would  let 
students  work  out  during  the  hot  summer  months 
without  worrying  about  soaking  our  clothes.  Sure, 
more  sweat  would  get  on  the  machines,  but  who 
doesn't  want  to  share  juices? 

The  policy  wouldn't  just  be  for  the  dudes.  Consid- 
ering Hart  House's  history  of  oppressing  women,  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  treat  them  as  unequal.  It's  only 
fair  to  let  them  work  out  topless,  to  foster  new  levels 
of  communication  between  the  sexes. 

Promoting  this  policy  is  simple:  topless  people  get 
priority  for  treadmills,  bikes,  and  other  cardio  ma- 
chines. It  would  be  in  everyone's  interests — more 


bouncing  bountiful  bodies  on  the  treadmills  give 
bored  gym-goers  something  to  look  at.  It  would  even 
bring  more  people  to  the  gym,  helping  Canada  shed 
our  obesity  problem,  which  has  been  killing  children. 
More  importantly,  it'll  mean  more  hot  honeys  with 
tight  buns  to  look  at  in  their  Lululemon  pants. 

It's  even  environmentally  friendly!  The  fewer 
shirts  that  we  have  to  wash,  the  less  water  is  used 
to  decrease  our  ecological  footprint.  With  their 
current  guidelines  towards  toplessness,  Hart 


House  is  actively  killing  the  planet.  1  don't  know 
about  you,  but  1  want  a  planet — and  a  topless 
gym — for  my  many  illegitimate  children  to  enjoy 
after  I'm  dead. 

Finally,  let's  just  face  it.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  to  allow  topless  users  at  the  Hart  House 
Gym:  boobies. 

Creepy  Chris  is  the  founder  of  the  "Hot  Butts  in  Span- 
dex" group  on  Flickr  He  still  doesn't  know  how  to  blink. 
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Six  months  ago,  I  witnessed  some- 
thing horrible:  a  squirrel  and  a  pi- 
geon stepped  into  oncoming  traffic 
on  Harbord  while  I  was  waiting  for 
the  light  to  change.  You'd  think 
that  the  pigeon  would've  at  least 
tried  to  fly  away,  but  no.  It  was  as 
if  they'd  made  some  kind  of  inter- 
species suicide  pact.  Since  then, 
I've  been  really  scared  all  the  time. 
I  can't  eat  peanut  butter  or  hot 
dogs  anymore,  which  used  to  be 
my  main  source  of  nutrition.  I  think 
I've  got  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Dis- 
order. Is  there  some  kind  of  vita- 
min I  can  take  to  make  it  go  away? 

■Stressed  to  the  Max 

Dear  Stressed: 

The  world  is  a  better  place  with 
one  less  rat-pigeon  to  avoid  on 
the  sidewalk.  But  that's  not  very 
compassionate,  and  the  fucking 
douchebags  I  work  for  have  made  it 
mandatory  for  me  to  devote  at  least 
15  per  cent  of  my  advice  to  an  issue 
that  requires  sympathy  or  empathy, 
or  some  wimpy  trash  like  that.  So 
you're  suffering  from  a  debilitating 
experience  that  is  causing  stress  to 
recreate  itself  in  different  aspects  of 
your  life.  My  suggestion  is  that  you 
listen  to  your  inner  hurt,  listen  and 
learn.  You'll  be  sticking  your  spoon 
in  the  Skippy  in  no  time.  And  I 
meant  that  to  have  a  sexual  double- 
meaning.  Take  it,  and  run. 

Love,  Sandy 
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//THIS  BOX  HAS  A  NEWS  STORY  IN  IT 


Dunlap  Obervatory  gets  a  helping  hand 


Palmela  Handerson 


In  a  surprise  press  conference  this 
past  Tuesday,  U  of  T  announced  tfiat 
it  will  not  sell  the  Dunlap  Observa- 
tory, after  all.  A  large  donation  by  an 
unnamed  businessman  and  U  of  T 
alum  has  allowed  administrators  to 
take  the  valuable  land  off  the  auction 
block. 

"This  is  a  great  day  for  U  of  T,  as 
we  are  able  to  keep  our  proud  history 
from  being  destroyed.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  our  anonymous  benefactor 
for  his  generous  donation,"  said  U  of  T 
spokesperson  Ethel  Heberdashery. 

In  a  statement  to  the  media,  the 
mysterious  man  explained  the  reason 
for  his  kind  donation. 

"1  have  a  fond  memory  of  my  years 
at  U  of  T,  especially  the  time  1  spent 
at  the  Dunlap  Observatory.  1  wasn't 
an  astronomy  student,  but  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  hanging  out  there  in  my 
free  time.  Back  in  those  days,  the  ob- 
servatory had  an  underground  opium 
den  for  student  use.  I  can  remember 


getting  my  first  hand  job  there." 

When  pressed  for  comment  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  an  illicit  drug  den 
on  the  observatory  lands,  Roy  Good- 
fellow,  director  of  U  of  T's  astrophys- 
ics department,  turned  ghostly  pale 
and  began  to  shiver. 

"Drug  den?  1  don't  know  anything 
about  a  drug  den.  My  personal  in- 
terest in  the  observatory  stems 
from  its  unique  place  in  U  of  T  his- 
tory and  all  the  amazing  discoveries 
made  there." 

After  being  asked  to  name  a  few  of 
the  landmark  discoveries  made  at  the 
observatory,  Goodfellow  fell  silent  for 
several  minutes. 

"There  was  that  guy  with  the  mus- 
tache, that  found  where  nacho  cheese 
came  from.  1  think  it's  from  the  Mexi- 
can nebula?  Yeah,  that  was  sweet." 

The  undisclosed  sum  donated  to  U 
of  T  includes  funds  for  much  needed 
renovations  of  the  observatory.  The 
work  order  details  plans  to  update 
the  facility  plumbing,  paint  the  ober- 
vatory's  dome  gold,  install  three  hun- 


dred black  lights  and  fifty  two  disco 
balls,  put  in  shag  carpeting,  and 
reupholster  several  couches  with  a 
zebra  print  fabric. 
"We  really  can't  thank  our  anony- 


mous benefactor,  Norman  Jewinson 
enough.  His  generosity  will  be  re- 
membered for  a  long  time.  He's  re- 
ally given  the  Dunlap  Observatory 
a  reach-around." 


//TALKING  TO  GRAD  STUDE 


Researching  the  research  crowd 


The  Varsity  sends  first-year  student 
Sarah  Jones-Hunterson  to  talk  to  grad 
students  at  U  of  T  about  their  research. 
This  week,  we  talk  to  physics  masters 
student  Christopher  Wong. 

The  Varsity:  So,  Chris,  like  totally 
what  are  you  researching? 
Christopher  Wong:  Right  now,  I 
am  looking  at  how  the  frequency 
modulation  of  sub-atomic  gravita- 
tional waves  affects  the  interpola- 
tion of  quantum  states  in  Newto- 
nian physics. 

TV:  [coughs] 

CW:  It  involves  physics  and  other 
stuff. 

TV:  Oh,  ok,  ok.  That  's  cool,  I  guess. 
So,  like,  what's  the  hardest  part  of  re- 
searching physics? 

CW:  Well,  sometimes  it  can  be  hard 
to  calculate  the  p-values  when  you 
are  working  in  n-dimensional  quan- 
tum states.  That  and  1  usually  have  to 
double-check  my  eigen-values  when 
1  run  principle  component  analysis 


on  the  Bayesian  matrices  we  use. 
TV:  Urn...  [drools] 

CW:  Uh... There's  lots  of  numbers, 
they  can  get  confusing. 

TV:  Ohhhh,  ok.  That  makes  sense.  I 
totally  hate  numbers.  They  are  like,  so 
whatevs. 
CW:YeaLh... 


TV:  Cashmere  or  silk? 
CW:  Pardon  me? 


TV:  Ugh.  Nevermind.  You  probably 
wear  Sears  boxers. 
CW: ... 

TV:  Are  any  of  your  supervisors 
hotties? 

CW:  1  really  don't  know  how  to  re- 
spond to  that  question. 

TV:  OMG!  They  like  totally  are!  Imag- 
ine you  were  dating  them — that  would 
be  totes  inapropes! 
Anyways,  I  gotta  run.  The  Hills  is  on! 
Totally  IM  me  sometime!  LOL! 


Here  are  some  simple 
graphs  and  figures  of 
Chris  Wong's  work. 


figure  4  :  IVoffl  ftwl  tcpmtmMitpoaila  fiiillc  bipaiurtalc 


cmK^tm^Mmc  mn.  lip  III 


//SCIENCE  AT  L£ 


Scientists  create  more 
deadly  form  of  AIDS 

A  research  team  from  the  University 
of  West  Westchester  has  just  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  Skience  detailing 
their  creation  of  a  new,  more  deadly 
form  of  the  AIDS  virus.  Researchers 
claim  the  find  was  an  accident,  discov- 
ered when  a  careless  grad  student  left 
a  Petri  dish  with  the  SAI^  virus  next 
to  a  live  sample  of  the  AIDS  virus. 

"I  don't  even  know  what  happened, 
dude.  They,  like,  did  it  or  something 
and  made  some  kind  of  fucked  up  su- 
per virus,"  said  PhD  candidate  Chuck 
Hunter.  This  new  virus  is  capable 
of  being  spread  through  touch  and 
absorbed  through  the  skin.  As  well, 
it  has  wings  and  some  really  scary 
fangs.  Scientists  think  the  find  could 
have  applications  in  the  development 
of  a  self-heating  burrito,  something 
the  scientific  community  has  been 
trying  to  create  over  the  past  decade. 

The  research  team  is  really,  really, 
really  sorry  about  the  ten  thousand 
people  who  caught  the  virus.  It  won't 
happen  again.  They  promise. 
—SPECIAL  AIDS  CORRESPONDENT,  RON 
AIDS 

Earth  Hour  kills  thousands, 
blind  people  ambivalent 
about  the  whole  event 

Considered  a  success  by  many  envi- 
ronmentalists (and  a  saving  grace  for 
many  shoddy  utility  companies),  a 
shocking  analysis  of  Earth  Hour  has 
many  scientists  baffled.  The  report, 
published  in  Al  Gore  Weekly,  reveals 
that  emissions  from  the  millions  of 
candles  burned  during  the  event  are 
responsible  for  the  choking  smog  cur- 
rently being  experienced  in  Bejing.  Al- 
ready, thousands  of  elderly  residents 
have  died  and  many  more  are  experi- 
encing respiratory  issues.  The  Com- 
munist Party  of  China  responded  to 
the  findings  this  afternoon  in  a  state- 
ment released  to  the  media.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  statement  was  in  Chinese, 
so  no  one  understood  it. 
— ALGORE 

Science  found  to  be  most 
interesting  when  condensed 
into  news  briefs 

I  just  don't  have  the  patience  to  read 
full  articles.  Know  what  I'm  saying? 
—MOST  PEOPLE 

This  brief  has  no 
information 

Ok. 

—BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 


//  CHEMICALS  THAT  WILL  CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE! 


Gozac 


TM 


THE  PILL  THAT  WILL  CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE! 


These  pills  will  make  you  uncomfortably  happy,  but  they  are  such  a  bargain! 


Are  you  tired  all  the  time?  Do  you  feel  insecure 
about  your  weight?  Is  your  favourite  color  blue?  Do 
you  sometimes  pee  blood?  Are  you  really,  really 
sad?  Like,  really  sad? 

Fear  no  more,  you  pathetic  waste  of  life — we  have 
the  answer  you  have  been  looking  for! 

Omnidrugmax  Inc.  presents  Gozac^*^,  the  anti-de- 
pressant for  today's  working  professional  always  on 
the  go.  This  new,  easy-to-dissolve  pill  can  be  slipped 
into  your  morning  latte  and  lasts  all  day,  letting  you 
work  those  long  hours  and  neglect  your  family  even 
more.  Gozac'''"  comes  in  cinnamon,  chocolate,  vanilla 
bean,  pumpkin  spice,  caramel,  brown  sugar,  maple, 
egg  nog  (seasonal  availability),  and  pasta  salad. 


Call  now,  and  get  our  special  introductory  offer:  a 
six-month  supply  of  Gozac^'^  for  only  three  easy  pay- 
ments (and  one  really  difficult  one)  of  29.99!  Act  now, 
and  we  will  throw  in  a  free  enviro-shammee  for  free! 
Not  good  enough  yet?  How  about  a  two  pound  of  tub 
of  Oxymegaclean  as  well!  Goddamn,  this  shit  cleans  up 
stains  well! 

Gozac^"':  pop  it  and  drop  it!  (Depression,  that  is). 
*  The  side  effects  of  Gozac™  are  not  known  at  this  time,  as 
no  clinical  trials  have  been  performed  yet  Special  thanks 
to  those  we  bribed  at  the  FDA  in  order  to  get  this  drug 
approved  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  conclusively  been 
shown  to  cause  testicular  cancer  in  rats. 
—OMNIDRUGMAX  INC. 
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Everyone  in  Toronto  is  Broken 

One  in  ten  Canadians  is  a  member  of  Broken  Social  Scene 


Jian  Ghomeshi 

THE  CANADIAN  BONO 


(With  files  from  George  Stromboulo- 
poulous) 

In  an  unprecedented  act  of  city-wide 
unity,  the  Toronto  Arts  Council  has 
passed  a  bill  making  each  and  every 
Torontonian  a  full-fledged  member 
of  Broken  Social  Scene. 

The  indie  rock  collective  has  al- 
ways been  known  for  their  huge 
lineup,  but  it's  never  been  as  inclu- 
sive as  this. 

To  silence  critics  who  claimed 
that  a  band  with  over  4  million  mem- 
bers just  wouldn't  make  any  fucking 
sense,  the  instruments  have  been 
divided  up  over  federal  electoral  dis- 
tricts. Citizens  of  Scarborough  will 
play  drums,  Toronto  residents  will 
play  guitar,  and  North  York  residents 
will  make  up  the  horn  and  string  sec- 
tions. 

Mandatory  band  practices  will  be 
held  every  Tuesday  afternoon  from 
3-6pm  at  Downsview  Park. 

While  the  prospect  of  a  multi- 
million  member  touring  band  could 
potentially  be  viewed  by  naysayers 
as  a  hassle,  the  Toronto  Arts  Council 
has  a  ready-made  solution  -  they're 
scrapping  jury  duty  for  Torontonians. 
Volunteers  from  Aurora,  Brantford 
and  Oshawa  will  be  bussed  into  the 
city  to  make  up  for  the  loss. 

With  an  announcement  as  big  as 
this  one,  it  wasn't  surprising  that 
quite  a  few  band  members  had 
something  to  say. 


Bassist  Brendan  Canning  com- 
mented on  the  lineup  changes,  say- 
ing, "With  all  of  our  solo  albums  tank- 
ing, we  just  felt  we  needed  a  change. 
We  felt  that  our  sound  wasn't  big 


enough.  But  with  all  of  Etobicoke 
handling  the  low  end,  our  next  re- 
cord might  even  go  gold!" 

Kevin  Drew  says  that  he  will  re- 
tain his  current  status  as  the  band's 


principal  songwriter  and  front  man, 
but  admits  that  he  now  has  stiff 
competition. 

"I've  performed  with  everybody 
from  J.  Mascls  to  Bloc  Party,  but  I've 


never  felt  a  vibe  like  the  one  1  got  from 
Consuela  Martinez.  She's  this  little 
old  Portuguese  lady  who  lives  at  St. 
Clair  and  Dufferin,  and  man  can  she 
ever  shred!  This  is  gonna  be  epic!" 

Mayor  David  Miller,  who  will  be  the 
band's  sole  triangle  player,  contrib- 
uted these  stirring  words:  "I  heartily 
endorse  this  event  or  product!" 

Emily  Haines  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  at  press  time,  but  she 
released  a  statement  through  her 
personal  assistant  and  manager. 
Max  Martin. 

"Emily  is  very  excited  to  work 
with  everyone.  She  was  especially 
glad  once  I  reassured  her  that  she 
will  still  be  the  band's  best-looking 
member.  All  massive  egos  aside, 
this  promises  to  be  a  very  exciting 
project." 

Thankfully,  occasional  singer  Les- 
lie Feist  will  take  part  in  the  next 
album,  adding  a  much-needed  dose 
of  genuine  star  power  to  the  lineup. 
She  quickly  reminded  all  sprightly 
young  ingenues  that  she  still  has 
more  Grammy  nominations  than  all 
of  them  combined. 

In  a  related  story,  the  Toronto 
Arts  Council  is  now  lobbying  to 
have  the  band's  name  changed  to 
reflect  the  new  lineup.  Suggestions 
Include  "Tightly-Knit  Scene  of  Citi- 
zens for  Diversity,"  "Mats  Sundin 
and  the  Perennial  Losers,"  "Hipster- 
vlUe,"  and  "Torontopia  Incarnate." 
A  vote  to  choose  the  new  name 
will  be  held  online  In  the  month  of 
April,  though  it  won't  be  as  bltchin' 
as  Moxy  Fruvous. 


Hopped  on  Crack! 


By  Wanda  McCracken 


So  I  was  walking  down  Spa- 
dina  man,  and  the  lights  were 
echoing  a  kaleidoscope  of  anger, 
with  all  the  brilliance  of  an  after- 
noon sunset.  And  whom  do  I  see 
but  Kevin  Drew  fighting  with  Dan 
Burke  over  a  bottle  of  Listerine? 
Drew's  all,  "Hey  Wanda,  1  like 
your  style... wanna  join  Broken 
Social  Scene?"  but  I'm  too  dis- 
tracted by  Burke,  who's  holding  a 
tattered  copy  of  the  SPIN  he  was 
mentioned  in,  and  a  big  bag  of 
crack  cocaine.  Dan  says  that  the 
Deadly  Snakes  used  to  do  it  all 
the  time.  So  Drew  pulls  me  over 
to  the  alleyway  next  to  New  Ho 
King,  and  hands  me  a  light  bulb 
with  a  rakish  wink  that  usually 
precedes  "Hand  Jobs  For  The 
Holidays".  I'm  a  little  nervous, 
after  all  I've  never  smoked  crack 
with  the  Canadian  equivalent  of 
a  rock  star  before,  but  with  one 
smoke  of  that  magic  rock,  sud- 
denly I'm  transported  into  the 
realm  of  all  culture.  Seriously 
man,  it  was  like  Billy  Corgan  and 
SpongeBob  SquarePants  were 


giving  me  a  sensuous  backrub 
oiled  down  with  lavender  in  a 
crystal  castle  in  the  sky.  And  as 
Burke  suggested  that  we  take 
this  party  down  to  an  empty  Wa- 
verly  hotel  room  adjacent  to  the 
Silver  Dollar,  suddenly  I  knew 
what  I  had  to  do:  it  was  time  to 
analyze  My  So  Called  Life. 

For  those  unawares,  My  So 
Called  Life  was  a  highly  ac- 
claimed teen  angst  television 
show  that  aired  on  ABC  for  a 
scant  nineteen  episodes.  Claire 
Danes  has  red  hair  and  is  really 
sad  all  the  time,  even  though  Ju- 
liana Hatfield  appears  in  one  epi- 
sode as  a  homeless  person.  She 
has  the  hots  for  Jordan  Catalano 
(played  by  a  pre-sleazebag  Jar- 
ed  Leto),  who  can't  even  fucking 
read,  man.  Brian  Krakow  is  her 
neighbor,  who  has  the  kind  of 
puffy  blonde  hair  you  just  want 
to  make  a  pillow  of.  Sleeeeeeep- 
pp.  Sleeeeppp.  I  wish  Kevin  Drew 
didn't  snore  so  loudly. 

Looking  into  the  face  of  Claire 
Danes   is   like   examining  the 


foundations  of  reality.  Wait 
-what  if  Claire  Danes  is  reading 
this  right  now?  How  can  I  even 
confirm  she  exists?  I  mean,  I've 
never  met  her.  I'm  not  even  sure 
I  could  pick  Claire  out  of  a  fuck- 
ing police  line  up.  What  if  Claire 
Danes  is  dead?  What  if  I'm  dead? 
What  if  this  is  the  last  thing  I 
ever  write? 

Whoa  man,  Kevin  Drew  just 
told  me  that  there's  a  conspira- 
cy to  kill  Claire  Danes  by  the  7-11 
store  clerk  at  College  and  Spa- 
dina  because  he  has  eyes  made 
of  diamonds.  He  says  he  made  a 
homemade  bomb  out  of  baking 
soda,  a  sweaty  headband  and 
shoe  polish,  and  it's  my  duty  as 
a  cultural  journalist  to  shiv  this 
clerk  in  the  neck  with  the  cork- 
screw on  his  Swiss  Army  Knife 
he  stole  from  Lou  Barlow.  Dan 
Burke  says  this  makes  perfect 
sense.  1  am  nervous,  and  ill  pre- 
pared. Both  suggest  that  this  is 
how  Sasha  Frere-Jones  got  his 
job  at  the  New  Yorlier. 

I  just  got  sent  to  Kingston  Peni- 


tentiary assigned  to  a  roommate 
named  LaQuiche-Sha  who  says 
she  "gonna  fuck  me  up."  I  won- 
der if  this  is  what  Angela  meant 
when  she  said,  "I  bet  people  can 
actually  die  of  embariassment", 
when  she  was  forced  into  that 


terrible  fashion  show  with  her 
mom.  My  lawyer  advises  that 
due  to  the  tenuous  relationship  I 
uphold  with  the  Varsity,  this  will 
be  the  last  edition  of  "Hopped 
On  Pop."  Tell  Sasha  Frere-Jones 
1  love  him. 


review@thevarsity.ca 
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Sin-ema  studies? 

Explosive  new  film  release  gets  showered  with  praise,  condemnation,  and  six  different  bodily  fluids 


Bill  Moans 

RENEGADE 


U  of  T  Cinema  Studies  student  Wesley 
Levitch,  age  22,  has  been  touted  by  staff, 
students  and  critics  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  filmmakers  on  cam- 
pus, with  such  highly  regarded  shorts  as 
L'ennui,  Unattainable  Desire,  and  Ten  Min- 
utes of  Static  to  his  credit.  But  despite  his 
past  acclaim,  controversy  is  greeting  his 
latest  and  most  ambitious  effort.  Barely 
Legal  Sorority  Sluts.  The  film,  which  was 
shown  in  rough  cut  form  last  Friday  at  In- 
nis  College  to  an  audience  of  tastemakers 
and  industry  professionals,  has  drawn 
severely  polarized  reactions  and  no 
small  amount  of  outrage. 
The  opening  scenes  of  BLSS  set 


the  stage  for  the  profound  events 
to  follow.  Three  18-year-old  sorority 
sisters  are  spending  a  night  alone  at 
their  residence  as  feelings  of  loneli- 
ness begin  to  overwhelm  them.  In 
their  desperation,  they  resort  to  mas- 
turbation and  lesbianism  to  pass  the 
time.  The  plot  thickens  when  three 
muscular,  naked  fraternity  brothers 
enter  the  room  and  demand  sexual 
intercourse  in  a  variety  of  positions. 

As  powerful  as  this  sequence  is, 
it's  only  the  first  of  six  segments 
that  comprise  the  film's  two-hour 
running  time.  The  sequences,  sort- 
ed under  themes  such  as  "Horny 
brunettes  get  plowed"  and  "Skanky 
bitches  take  it  from  behind,"  are  al- 
most identical  in  content,  and  devas- 


tating in  their  cumulative  impact. 

Yet  not  everyone  who  has  seen 
the  rough  cut  of  BLSS  are  enthusias- 
tic about  Levitch's  vision.  Campus 
women's  groups  have  staged  pro- 
tests, while  staff  members  at  Innis 
have  been  eager  to  distance  them- 
selves from  the  film  ("We  hope  this 
is  just  a  phase  that  Wesley's  going 
through,"  said  a  college  professor 
who  asked  to  remain  nameless)  and 
the  federal  government  has  used  it 
as  a  rallying  cry  for  their  proposed 
Bill  C-10. 

"The  people  who  say  that  my  work 
is  'disgusting'  or  'degrading'  aren't 
looking  past  the  surface,"  says  Lev- 
itch.  "I'm  just  one  of  a  long  line  of 
filmmakers  who  have  tried  to  por- 


tray loneliness  and  desire  in  their 
starkest  forms.  I  consider  myself  an 
heir  of  Antonioni  and  Bertolucci." 

"The  protests  reek  of  censor- 
ship," says  director  Atom  Egoyan, 
the  film's  executive  producer,  who  at 
several  points  during  the  interview 
insisted  on  referring  to  Levitch  as 
the  Vincent  Gallo  of  U  of  T.  "Artists 
like  Wesley  need  the  freedom  to  de- 
pict human  sexuality  on  film.  If  they 
don't  have  that  freedom,  the  artistic 
community  in  Canada  will  become 
irrelevant,  and  society  as  we  know  it 
will  almost  certainly  collapse." 

"We're  not  interested  in  simply 
courting  controversy,"  states  An- 
thony Griffiths,  lead  director  of  Al- 
liance Atlantis,  on  his  plans  to  give 


BLSS  a  theatrical  release  this  fall. 
"What  we're  interested  in  is  inspir- 
ing debate  about  the  nature  of  sex  in 
art.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
spark  that  debate  than  by  bringing 
Barely  Legal  Sorority  Sluts  to  a  wide 
audience." 

Whether  or  not  Barely  Legal  So- 
rority Sluts  sparks  debate,  things 
look  bright  for  Levitch,  who  seems 
poised  a  level  of  international  media 
exposure  unprecedented  in  the  Ca- 
nadian film  industry.  But  is  Levitch 
a  one-hit  wonder,  or  will  he  be  able 
to  retain  his  Midas  touch?  Though 
not  yet  finished  with  BLSS,  Levitch 
is  hard  at  work  on  his  next  project, 
tentatively  titled  Gang  Bang  Snuff-o- 
Rama.  Stay  tuned. 


Souija  Boy  To  Souija  Man 


Joining  up?  Souija  Boy  enlists  for  service  in  Iraq. 


Tim  Perlich 

SPECIALTO  THE  VARSITY 


Controversial  artist,  iurious  lyricist, 
creator  of  the  phenomenon  "super- 
manning",  the  seventeen  year  old 
Souija  Boy  (nee  DeAndre  Cortez 
Way)  has  lived  the  lifetime  of  two 
and  a  half  men.  The  Varsity  went 
bape-shopping  with  the  legend  in 
his  own  right,  who  coincidentally 
had  written  a  song  about  the  ex- 
perience, entitled,  "I  Got  Me  Some 
Bapes." 

Ihe  Varsity:  Firstly,  how  are  you  so  bril- 
liant? 


Souija  Boy:  I'm  just  real  observant, 
'yo.  It's  about  relating  to  the  real 
experiences  people  face  everyday: 
hanging  out,  partying,  ejaculating 
on  a  bedsheet  and  sticking  it  on  to 
a  woman's  back.  For  instance,  I  just 
wrote  a  new  single  called  "Give  Me 
A  High  Five."  I'm  just  breaking  shit 
down  to  the  essences  of  life,  you 
know?  And  people  feel  that. 

Like  okay,  we're  looking  at  sneak- 
ers right  now.  (Note:  this  is  abso- 
lutely true.  Just  another  indicator  of 
the  observant  focus  that  Souija  Boy 
effortlessly  projects.)  This  could 
be  a  whole  album.  Just  this.  Where 
we're  at. 


TV:  Wow. 
SB:  I  know. 

TV:  After  contributing  so  much  to 
the  world,  what  would  you  like  in  re- 
turn? 

SB:  Like  anyone,  I'm  searching 
for  meaning  in  my  day-to-day  ex- 
periences. That's  what  I'm  taking  a 
tour  of  duty,  to  serve  my  country  in 
Iraq. 

TV:  So  you're  becoming  an  actual 
solider 

SB:  Yeah,  man.  I  guess  I  never 
thought  about  it  like  that  before.  It's 
pretty  fucking  meta,  don't  ya  think? 

TV:  What  spurned  this  groundbreak- 
ing decision? 

SB:  I  was  just  thinking  about  the 
meaning  of  honour. .  .what  it's  like  to 
be  a  decent  person  these  days.  I'm 
gonna  Superman  the  motherfuck- 
ing  Taliban,  motherfuckers! 

TV:  Aren't  you  worried  about  the 
chance  of  getting  killed? 

SB:  LIh...I  haven't  really  thought 
about  that.  I  do  know  that  I'm  going 
to  look  bad  ass  in  fatigues  though. 

TV:  What  's  next  for  Souija  Boy? 

SB:  You  mean  besides  fighting  in 
Iraq?  I  think  that's  a  pretty  big  deci- 
sion. After  that. .well... I  haven't  re- 
ally figured  that  out.  I  mean  I'm  just 
seventeen.  I'm  pretty  accomplished 
already.  Didn't  you  hear  that  ring 
tone  I  inspired?  I've  created  a  lot. 

TV:  Oh,  of  course.  I  didn't  mean  to 
offend  you. 

SB:  And  aren't  you  just  some  aging 
rock  critic  who  sits  at  home  in  his 
basement  apartment  listening  to  old 
Rush  singles  while  thinking  about 
your  ex-girlfriend?  What  right  do 
you  have  to  criticize  me? 

TV:  You're  right  Souija  Boy.  I'm  pa- 
thetic. 

SB:  I  know  you  are  you  piece  of 
shit.  Now  go  to  sleep,  motherfucker. 


// CAN  U  OFT  HAS  LOL  CATS?!^ 


No!  Not  yours. 
Not  until  profes- 
sur  Mark  Kingwell 
unvaalez  hiz  neu 
eckszibitions  on 
teh  kulturrral  feno- 
mi-nom-nom-nom- 
enon  at  Hartz  Haus 
Galrie  on  Aprrril 
5.  Teh  xibition  wil 
lasst  4  forr  wieks 
nnd  ossim  food  wil 
be  serrrrrrrved 
durng  reseption  atz 
opening.  Ya,  we  has 
downloaadeded 
some  of  the  best 

LOL  cats  from  the  internets.  Sumone  said  prrisnts  dem  in  black 
and  wite,,  but  thae  wer  totallly  doing  it  rong.  Coir  lazerr  print- 
ers... we  has  them!  And  wii  uzd  them  to  make  the  printz.  Its  gona 
rock,  Sriosly.  Mark  Kingswell  is  speeking  at  it  and  hee  will  be  alll 
like:  im  yor  head  eating^yourr  brains.  SO  Are  you  coming??!!?  Yes 
/  No?— SUM  KITTEH 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-fioci<ey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc.  camp@mishmar.com 

THE  BIG  GIVE 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  life  altering  differ- 
ence? Married,  heterosexual  couple  pray- 
ing for  the  gift  often  taken  for  granted  -  a 
child.  Contact  pat@soft-infertility.com  to 
discuss  possible  egg  donation.  Make  a 
miracle  a  reality. 


ACCOMM 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.myhood.ca 

CONOOS  WALKING  DISTANCE  TO 
CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  a  condo  as  an  invest- 
ment now  and  have  your  child  live  in  a 
safe  building  near  U  of  T.  Call:  Santino 
Agueci  B.A.,  Salesperson  with  20  years 
Experience.Sutton  Group  Realty  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  Brokerage,  www.santino.info 
416-762-4200  &  905-896-3333. 


DOWNTOWN  CONDO  FOR  SALE 

One  bedroom.  Magnificent  views.  Many 
upgrades  and  extras  included  (HDTV, 
DVD,  bedroom  suite,  BBQ).  15  minute 
walk  to  campus,  www.boi.ca/condo 

ATTENTION  THESIS  WRITERS: 

idyllic  setting,  cabin  in  the  woods, 
45  minutes  from  downtown  Toronto. 
Monday  -  Friday,  $500/month.  Call 
Helena  at  416-303-6349. 

FABULOUS  BASEMENT  APARTMENT 

Available  March  15th,  Bathurst  &  Bloor 
Fully  furnished  -i-  high-speed  internet 
and  cable  TV    $685/mont,  inc.  Call 
416-537-3222  or  416  230-6781 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  vmw.nealsyardremedies.com 


VARSITY  CLASSiFiEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word.  Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header. 
No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone.  Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


STOP 

IN  AT  H&R  BLOCK 


FAST 

TAX  PREP 


START 

SPENDING 


Students,  come  in  for  your  tax  preparation  and  get 
instant  cash  back  in  just  one  visit. 


come  in  today  or  call 

1-800-HRBLOCK  (472-5625) 
www.hrblock.ca 


H&R  BLOCr 


To  qualify  for  student  pricing,  student  must  present  either  (i)  a  T2202a  documenting  4  or  more  months  of  full-time  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  during  2007  or  (ii)  a  valid 
hjqh  school  identification  card.  Expires  July  31, 2008  Must  also  qualify  for  Instant  Cash  Back  and  Cash  Back  products.  See  office  for  details.  Valid  only  at  participating  H&R  Block 
locations  in  Canada.  SPC  Card  offers  valid  from  08/01/07  to  07/31/08  at  participating  locations  in  Canada  only  For  Cardholder  only  Offers  may  vary,  restrictions  may  apply  Usage 
may  be  restricted  when  used  in  conjunction  with  any  other  offer  or  retailer  loyalty  card  discounts.  Cannot  be  used  towards  the  purchase  of  gift  cards  or  certificates. 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAYWRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@belinet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS.DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416  921-1357. 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT  LSAT  MCAT  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  vww.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yaIioo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterloo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 

416-946-7604 


LSAT  MCAT 
GMAT  GRE 

Preparation  Seminars 


s  Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
*  Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
«  Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
^  Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
s  Simulated  Practice  Exams 
Free  Repeat  Policy 
Personal  Tutoring  Available 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 


Oxford  Seminars 

www.oxfordseminars.com 
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WITH  THE  CANAWAN  FORCES 


WE  HAVE  THE  CAREERS, 

YOU  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

If  you  are  a  graduate  or  are  currently  studying  nnedicine,  pharnnacy,  nursing  or 
engineering,  consider  a  full-  or  part-tinne  career  in  the  Canadian  Forces. 

You'll  have  opportunities  that  few  people  have  the  chance  to  experience. 
We  can  offer  you: 

•  Training  and  education  programs  throughout  your  career 

•  A  competitive  salary 

•  Opportunities  to  work  close  to  home  and  abroad 

•  A  stimulating  work  environment 

To  find  out  more,  visit  our  Website  or  your  local  Canadian  Forces  recruiting  centre. 


WWW.FORCES.CA  ^^^>f  1-800-856-8488 


JOIN  US  Canada 
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VARSITY  SPORTS 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


Historical  figures  partying  like  its  1999 


The  Velosoraptor 

SPORTS  PREDATOR 


Born:  June  11, 1910 

A  French  naval  officer  and  explorer,  he  pioneered  the  aqualung.  Going  by  the  name  "Cappy",  Cous- 
teau  had  an  interest  in  deep  sea  diving.  Not  to  mention  the  strange  proclivity  towards  dressing  his 
wife  like  marine  animals. 
Favorite  pickup  line:  "I  like  to  go  diving." 


Born:  June  28, 1712 

A  prominent  figure  during  the  Enlightenment,  this  philosopher/composer  has  the  kind  of  confidence  that  has 
garnered  him  a  lot  of  'Jacques  riders.'  Despite  his  influence  on  the  French  Revolution,  he  believes  we  should 
"Make  love  not  war."  According  to  Rousseau's  account  in  Book  I  of  the  Confessions,  an  experience  of  corporal 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  a  pastor's  sister  was  important  in  the  formation  of  his  sexuality.  The  Genevan  born 
Rousseau  also  claims  to  have  been  a  back-catcher,  though  no  record  of  his  participation  in  organized  sports 
has  ever  been  confirmed. 

Favorite  pickup  line:  What's  your  favorite  political  position? 


Born:  April  13, 1901 

This  French  psychiatrist  was  quite  the  bad  boy  in  his  day.  In  touch  with  his  inner  id,  he  often 
acted  on  the  pleasure  principle.  His  study  into  male  female  jouissance  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  "Jacque's  strap,"  finding  later  application  in  the  world  of  sports. 
Favorite  pickup  line:  Wanna  join  the  symbolic  order? 


Born:  July  15th,  1930 

Known  as  the  father  of  deconstructionism,  this  hip  Algerian  was  known  for  sowing  his  wild  oats  every  chance 
he  got.  He  likes  to  stay  in  shape  playing  soccer.  An  avid  athlete,  he  said  sports  inspired  his  philosophy  of 
phallogocentrism,  since  all  sports  are  played  with  balls  and  sticks. 
Favorite  pickup  line:  Hey  baby,  ever  gotten  textual  with  a  structuralist? 
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threatened 
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comment 

Why  the  Simcoe  Hall  Protest  was  a 
terrible  shame 

SEE 'ACTIVISM' -PAGE 4 

a&e 


DRESSED  UP:  The  l^a/sZ/KStakes 
outfall  fashion 


SEE  'STYLE  CENTRAL'- PAGE  6 


sports 


FOUR  THE  WIN:  March  Madness  comes 
down  to  the  final  showdown. 

SEE  'BULLET' -PAGE  8 


what's  up? 


COLOUR  IS  THE  KEYBOARD: 
Original  art  from  Buck  65, 
Justin  Peroff  and  Dan  Deacon 
adorn  the  walls,  with  a  live 
performance  from  psych- 
rockers  DD/MM/YY.  Friday, 
7  p.m.  The  Whippersnapper 
Gallery,  587  A  College  St.  Free! 

COLLAGE!:  Ring  in  spring  with 
an  artsy  dance  party,  spinning 
everything  from  60's  soul 
to  J-pop.  Saturday,  10  p.m. 
Terenga,  159  Augusta  Ave. 
Free  before  11  p.m. 


George  Brown  College  student  Dan  Roffey  began  a  year-long  legal  battle  against  Ontario  colleges,  over  illegal  fees  for  'extras.' 

Judge  says  schools  broke  the  rules,  but  $200M  fee  fight  is  'a  political  matter' 


Laura  Kusisto 


For  Dan  Roffey  it  began  as  a  ques- 
tion wittiout  cin  answer.  No  one  in  tfie 
George  Brown  administration  would 
tell  him  why  the  college,  where  he  was 
pursuing  a  degree  in  early  childhood 
education,  was  charging  him  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  extra  fees  for  computers, 
libraries,  and  labs,  on  top  of  tuition. 
When  he  learned  these  fees  were,  in 
fact,  in  violation  of  a  government  policy 
prohibiting  colleges  from  charging  ex- 
tra fees  to  cover  academic  services,  his 
simple  question  led  to  a  $200-million 
class  action  law  suit. 


Roffey  joined  with  another  repre- 
sentative plaintiff,  Amanda  Hassum  of 
Conestoga  College,  in  suing  24  Ontario 
colleges  for  the  return  of  fees,  which 
Hassum  and  Roffey  claimed  had  been 
illegally  charged,  in  direct  violation  of  a 
government  directive  forbidding  ancil- 
lary tuition-related  fees. 

The  Ontario  Superior  Court,  how- 
ever, put  an  end  to  their  legal  challenge 
when  it  ruled  on  March  28  that  Roffey 
and  Hassum  had  no  legal  claim  against 
the  colleges.  Forcing  colleges  to  stop 
charging  ancillary  fees  was,  the  court 
held,  a  political  matter  and  not  one  in 
which  the  courts  can  interfere. 


The  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents' Ontario  branch  has  long  lob- 
bied to  convince  Ontario's  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges,  and  Universities  to 
enforce  the  ancillary  fee  ban,  but  CFS-O 
chairperson  Jen  Hassum  said  that  the 
ministry  still  does  not  always  enforce 
the  law. 

The  institutions  argue,  however,  that 
such  a  ban  ignores  the  will  of  students 
and  hurts  valuable  student  services. 
"This  case  is  about  local  democracy 
and  autonomy,"  said  Freya  Kristjan- 
son,  a  lawyer  and  spokesperson  for  the 

SEE  POLITICAL -PG  2 


Should  Team  Canada  boycott  the  Olympics  because  of  the  situation  in  Tibet  and/or  Human  Rights  abuses  in  China? 


4th-year  Cognitive  Science:  No  because  we 
should  strive  for  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  communities  and  Nations.  Ttie  Olym- 
pics facilitates  ttiese  goals,  and  boycotting  the 
games  does  more  to  thwart  development  than  it 
does  to  facilitate  advancement. 


Kevin 


4tf)-year  Human  Bio-.  It's  a  step.  I  think  they 
should  boycott  the  opening  ceremonies  like  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries  are  doing.  I  would  boycott 
the  games  entirely  but  that's  too  bold  a  move  for 
Canada  to  pull  off. 


Thomas 


4tli-year  Anttiropology:  Not  as  a  result  of  Ti- 
bet. The  Olympics  is  a  great  way  to  create  bonds 
and  mrk  through  issues  like  this.  A  boycott 
won't  address  the  problem,  it  would  just  create 
more  tensions.  If  we  don't  bc^cott  Olympics  in 
the  U.S.  when  they  have  human  rights  abuse, 
we  shouldn't  hold  a  double-standard. 


Antonin 


4tl}-year  Semiotics:  Yes!  We  should  boycott! 
There  has  been  no  discussion,  surprising  given 
the  number  of  Chinese  ex-pats  in  Canada.  I  was 
pleased  when  Belgium  was  the  first  to  actually 
talk  about  it,  and  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
IheEU. 


Javmie 


3nl-yearPliysical Education:  I  think  that  athletes 
should  be  allowed  to  say  something  about  the  ter- 
rible situation  there.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy- 
cott would  just  punish  the  athletes  who  train  for 
years  and  may  never  get  another  shot 


Ziyan 


4tti-year  Employment  Relations:  Even  though 
I  think  we  should  support  the  Olympics,  China 
really  does  not  deserve  the  honour.  Short  of 
boycott,  we  should  be  doing  anything  we  can  to 
show  that  to  the  world. 


Taking 
money 
for 

granted 

Semhar  Woldeyesus  


When  Saroop  Bharwani  and  Shachin 
Ghelani  started  looking  for  grad 
school  funding,  they  came  across  an 
unexpected  problem.  It  wasn't  that 
graints  were  hard  to  come  by — it  was 
that  many  poorly-advertised  privately 
funded  scholarships  were  going  com- 
pletely overlooked. 

"Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  bursa- 
ries and  grants  go  unclaimed  every 
year,"  said  Ghelani.  She  blamed  On- 
tario's grant  application  processes  for 
the  issue.  "As  we  dug  deeper,  we  found 
that  students  were  frustrated  with  the 
current  ways  of  applying." 

She  and  Bharwani  found  the  typical 
application  process  increasingly  frus- 
trating. "The  both  of  us  are  a  bit  more 
creative,  a  bit  more  visually  expres- 
sive and  we  found  that  there  were  no 
real  programs  out  there  that  catered 
to  our  needs,"  Ghelani  said. 

The  two  began  discussing  the  con- 
cept of  using  videos  or  images  as 
grant  applications,  instead  of  the  fa- 
miliar forms  and  micro-essays.  They 
liked  the  idea  so  much  they  decided 
to  quit  their  jobs  and  abandon  grad 
school  plans  in  order  to  launch  their 
own  granting  service.  Established  in 
September  2006,  the  online  funding 
agency  Ogrant  gets  financied  backing 
from  corporate  sponsorships. 

Bethany  Home  was  the  first  student 
to  ever  get  money  from  Ogrant.  "1  ap- 
plied because  1,  like  many  students, 
am  poor,"  said  Home.  She  noticed  that 
fewer  than  40  people  had  applied  for  a 
thousand-dollar  grant,  decided  to  give 
it  a  try,  and  won.  "It  was  a  huge  relief," 
she  added. 

GPA  is  not  considered  on  an  Ogrant 
application.  Neither  is  household  in- 
come or  estimated  annual  expenses. 
To  apply  for  an  award  from  Ogrant,  a 
student  creates  a  video  or  image  ex- 
plaining why  he  or  she  deserves  the 
money.  Then  other  students  vote  for 
their  favourite  submissions,  and  these 
are  passed  on  to  the  sponsors  for  the 
final  selection.  Many  winning  applica- 
tions get  only  a  few  hundred  votes. 

Applying  for  an  Ogrant  sounds  like 
a  no-brainer  But  is  it  fair  to  award  edu- 
cation grants  to  students  based  on  the 
outcome  of  what  amounts  to  a  popu- 
larity contest? 

"I  think  the  popular  voting  system 
could  be  improved  upon  by  a  higher 
membership  to  the  site,"  said  Home. 
"As  it  stands,  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
your  300  Facebook  friends  to  vote  for 
you,  and  win,  because  you  have  more 
friends  than  someone  else.  That  is  not 
fair."  [The  recent  voting  round  had 
way  more  turnout  than  my  application 
did:  because  more  people  are  getting 
into  it.] 

Popular  voting  and  profile  comment- 
ing are  not  the  only  aspects  of  evalua- 
tion. This  is  the  "community  support 
phase"  and  constitutes  about  30  per 
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A  new  section  of  the  store 

has  sprouted  _ 


eco*^ 

Logic 


featuring  products  to  help 
you  live  a  green  life: 

the  latest  ecology  titles,  sustainable  fibre  clothing, 
recycled  stationery  &  school  supplies. 


A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
generated  by  ecoLOGIC  will  be  donated  to 
U  of  T  Centre  for  Global  Change  Science. 

www.uoflbookstore.com 

214  ("ollege  Sr.,  (416)  640-7900 


J^ok 
Store 


GRADUATE  STUDIES  AT  TRENT  UNIVERSITY 


Innovative.  Collaborative. 
Progressive. 

Test  the  limits  of  conventional  disciplines, 
and  participate  in  a  culture  of  intellectual 
questioning  and  exchange.  Explore  your 
graduate  studies  options  at  Trent. 


PROGRAMS:  Anthropology  M  A.  •  Applications  of  Modelling  /  Natural 
&  Social  Sciences  M.A.  /  M.Sc.  •  Canadian  Studies  and  Native  Studies 
M.A.  Canadian  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Cultural  Studies  Ph.D.  •  English  M.A. 
History  M  A.  •  Indigenous  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Materials  Science  M.Sc. 
Theory,  Culture  and  Politics  M.A.  •  Watershed  Ecosystems  Ph.D  /  M.Sc. 
Trent  /  Queen's  (various  disciplines)  Ph.D.  /  M.A.  /  M.Sc. 

At  Trent,  it  Pays  to  Pursue  your  Graduate  Degree. 
Earn  up  to  $34,000*  for  your  Master's  and  up  to 
$78,500*  for  your  Ph.D. 


^UNIVERSITY 


LEARNlNfi  TO  MAKE  A  WORLD 


DIFFERENCE;^ 


posted  on  ouf  »ebs*e 


www.trentu.ca/graduatestudies 

16(XJ  W&3>  Bank  Drivi;.  Pelefborough,  Ontario  K^OJ  7B8 

(705)  748-101 1  X7245  1-888-739-8885 


//EX-PATS  ON  THE  BACK 


Two  famous  Canucks  living  stateside,  Adam  Gopnik  and  U  of  T  grad  Malcolm  Gladwell,  both  staff  writers  at  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  participated  in  a  debate  on  Sunday  at  Con  Hall.  The  debate  was  hosted  by  Maclean's. 


'POLITICAL  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

colleges  in  the  suit,  "these  fees  vary 
from  campus  to  campus.  They  still 
have  to  be  approved  by  local  student 
government." 

The  colleges  also  noted  that  fees  go 
to  support  valuable  student  services, 
like  libraries  and  computer  labs, 
which  may  be  severely  hurt  by  this 
loss  of  revenue. 

Jen  Hassum  offered  a  different  per- 
spective. She  said  CFS-0  wants  "a 
publicly  funded  college  and  university 
system,  which  would  not  rely  on  piece- 


meal funding  from  students  who  are 
already  economically  disadvantaged." 
CFS  is  also  advocating  for  a  $50-million 
increase  in  the  funding  colleges  receive 
from  the  government,  which  would 
help  replace  the  revenue  that  would  be 
lost  if  the  ancillary  fee  ban  succeeded. 

For  the  moment,  CFS  is  hopeful  that 
the  lawsuit  may  have  drawn  enough  at- 
tention to  the  issue  to  elicit  a  meaning- 
ful political  response.  CFS  is  meeting 
with  the  Minister  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities,  John  Milloy,  later  this 
week  about  ancilleuy  fees,  and  hopes 
that  students  will  show  their  support 


by  emailing  their  student  government, 
member  of  parliament,  and  the  minis- 
ter himself. 

The  question  for  Roffey  and  Hassum 
is  still  whether  to  appeal  the  March  28 
ruling.  They  are  undecided,  but  Rof- 
fey said  that  if  the  case  has  inspired 
students  to  ask  more  questions  like 
he  did  about  how  colleges  fund  the 
services  they  provide,  he  considers 
it  a  victory.  "Get  students  involved," 
he  said  of  how  to  progress.  "Now  that 
it's  not  a  legal  matter,  it's  a  political 
matter,  and  we  need  to  get  students 
involved  in  politics." 
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APPLY  NOW  FOR  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  •  SUMMER  AND  FALL  ENTRY  AVAILABLE. 


Teachers  make 

a  world 
of  difference! 

Be  part  of  that  world 
at  DTouville  College 

Graduate  Admissions  D'Youvillc  College 
320  Porter  Ave.  BufFalo,  New  York  14201 


Teachers  College  Ooen  I 

APRIL  20  .If  7m 


Visit  www.dyc.edu  for  event  details  or  call  ( .800.777.392  ( 
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LGBTQ  arson  sets 
hearts  aflame 

Campus  holds  love-in  to  respond  to  vandalism  outside  Positive  Space 
office.  KAREN  HO  reports 


Sometimes,  all  you  need  is  love. 

On  Wednesday,  over  60  UTSC  stu- 
dents and  staff  gathered  to  smile,  hug 
and  kiss  in  the  Meeting  Place  during  a 
love-in.  But  while  the  general  sentiments 
were  of  love  and  affection,  the  event  was 
actually  held  in  response  to  a  major  act 
of  violence  on  campus. 

At  approximately  1  a.m.  on  Saturday 
the  bulletin  board  for  UTSC's  Positive 
Space  and  LGBTQ  student  group  was  set 
on  fire.  Representatives  from  the  Emer- 
gency Medicine  Response  Group  were 
soon  on  the  scene  and  alerted  Campus 
Police,  who  quickly  put  out  the  fire. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  students  and  the 
surrounding  community  to  respond  to 
the  news.  Within  hours  of  the  incident 
details  began  circulating  among  students 
through  Facebook  and  other  online  com- 
munities. LGBTQ  coordinator  David  Lea- 
man  created  a  Facebook  group  called 
"Stop  Homophobia  at  UTSC,"  which  at 
press  time  had  over  650  members. 

Letters  of  support  also  came  from 
UTSC  principal  Franco  Vaccarino,  Coun- 
cil on  Student  Services  chair  Jenna  Hos- 
sack,  SCSU  president  Rob  Wulkan  and 
CFS-Ontario  chairperson  Jen  Hassum. 
Outreach  representative  Andrew  Brett 
of  CFS-0,  UTSC  equity  advisor  Aysan 
Sev'er,  and  VP  human  resources  and  eq- 
uity special  advisor  Connie  Guberman 
were  also  in  attendance  during  Wednes- 
day's love-in  event. 

Lovers  and  friends,  both  straight  and 
queer,  left  the  gathering  with  smiles. 
And  a  large  posted  explanation  on  the 
damaged  bulletin  board  has  generated 
publicity  for  the  LGBTQ  group.  Leaman 
said  the  arson  highlighted  the  continued 
need  for  public  awareness  and  outreach 
about  the  gay  community.  But  there 
are  still  long-term  concerns  regarding 
safety. 

Leaman  and  other  students  say  they 
feel  threatened  and  vulnerable  as  a  re- 


BULLETIN  BURN:  Members  of  Scarborough  campus's  Emergency  Medical  Response 
team  found  the  LGBTQ  bulletin  board  ablaze  on  Saturday  morning. 


suit  of  the  arson.  "I've  been  having  these 
horrible  thoughts  that  someone  is  going 
to  come  up  to  the  lounge  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  pour  gasoline  under  the 
door  and  light  it,"  said  Leaman.  "1  mean, 
why  wouldn't  they,  if  they're  setting  fire 
to  stuff.  We  can't  just  say,  that's  fine  we'll 
put  up  another  board,  we  have  to  come 


to  terms  that  we're  physically  threat- 
ened here." 

It's  a  sentiment  reflected  in  recent  dis- 
cussions for  new  LGBTQ  t-shirts.  The 
phrase  "I'm  queer!"  would  be  on  the 
front,  but  students  at  UTSC  also  joke 
about  placing  an  additional  plea  on  the 
back:  "Please  don't  set  me  on  fire." 
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cent  of  overall  criteria.  Yet,  a  corpo- 
rate Ogrant  sponsors  only  reviews  the 
most  supported  applicants. 

Once  it's  been  posted  to  the  website, 
other  students  vote  for  who  they  think 
should  win.  "We  still  want  to  show  that 


some  kind  of  intellectual  ability  or  tal- 
ent is  present." 

According  to  the  Ogrant  website, 
its  main  purpose  is  to  encourage 
businesses  and  wealthy  individuals 
to  provide  financial  aid  to  students. 
Alterna  Savings  is  one  of  the  compa- 
nies taking  part  in  the  initiative,  pro- 


viding three  Ogrants  totaling  $6,000. 
Ghelani  declined  to  comment  on 
Ogrant's  total  budget. 

Judging  by  the  website's  overall 
activity,  competition  is  by  no  means 
fierce.  Only  one  student  to  date, 
Sarah  Hyland,  has  applied  for  the  Al- 
terna grants. 
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Preparation  Seminars! 


Complete  30-Hour  Seminars 
Proven  Test-Taking  Strategies 
Personalized  Professional  Instruction 
Comprehensive  Study  Materials 
Simulated  Practice  Exams 
Free  Repeat  Policy 
Personal  Tutoring  Available 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 
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Grades? 
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Ruth  Rumack's  Learning  Space  has  been  guiding  students 
to  better  grades  for  over  a  decade.  Our  qualified  tutors  explain 
your  course  material  until  you  understand  it.  Call  us  at 
416.925.1225  for  all  your  Stats,  Math  or  Essay  needs. 

•  Special  university  &  group  rates 

•  All  tutors  have  degrees  and  are  experts  in  their  fields 

•  Minutes  from  St.George  Campus 

•  Lessons  available  seven  days  a  week 

•  Appointments  can  be  booked  on  short  notice. 


Student  Storage 

CANADA  S  LEADING  STDDENT  STORAGE  SERVICE 


The  Department  of  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  presents 

Envisioning  Science: 
More  than  Pretty  Pictures 

Felice  Fraukel 

Senior  Research  Fellow 

Initiative  in  Innovative  Computing, 

Harvard  Universitj' 


The  advent  of  remarkable  new  imaging 
tools  has  provided  an  exciting  opportunity 
to  see  science  in  ways  never  before 
seen.  'Hie  growing  inlerdiscip1inar\ 
nature  of  research  is  fertile  ground  for 
using  pictures  to  tianslale  important 
science  to  each  other.  Frankel  will 
discuss  how  images,  illustrations  and 
diagrams  can  be  both  highly  infonnaiional 
and  breathtaking  to  look  at, 

Thursday,  April  10,  2008 

7:30  p  m. 

Room  108,  Koffler  Institute 
569  Spadina  Avenue 


Free  Admission 
General  Seating 


For  more  infonnation,  visit  wwwcphysics.utoronto.ca  or  call  41 6-946-7640. 


Presented  by  the 
Depaitment  of  Physics  at 
University  of  Toronto 


I  Physics 

:  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Oxford  Seminars 

www,oxfor(lseminars,com 
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Student  activism  gone  wrong 

The  Simcoe  Hall  sit-in  wasn't  just  ridiculous,  it  soiled  the  reputation  of  protesting  injustice 


By  now,  everyone  on  campus  has 
seen  the  embarrassing  video  of  Al- 
waysQuestion's  sit-in  at  Simcoe  Hall 
that  took  place  on  March  20.  It's  a 
real — excuse  the  word — shame  that 
student  activism  has  sunk  to  these 
depths.  Originally  meant  to  be  a  legit- 
imate protest  against  the  20  per  cent 
increase  in  New  College  residence 
fees,  a  grievance  initially  supported 
by  the  New  College  Student  Council, 
the  cause  was  debased  when  seized 
by  radicals  with  divergent  interests. 

In  1968,  Europe  came  to  a  stand- 
still with  student/worker  protests 
demanding  socially  progressive  poll- 


►  EDITORIAL  ^ 

cies.  Time  and  again,  each  riot  even- 
tually floundered  due  to  an  inability  to 
agree  about  their  fundamental  goals. 
The  same  thing  happened  on  campus, 
as  a  vocal  minority  of  U  of  T  students 
hijacked  the  sit-in  with  ludicrous  de- 
mands ranging  from  the  end  of  the 
Iraq  War,  to  Israel  granting  freedom  to 
Palestinians.  In  effect,  AlwaysQuestion 
decided  to  protest  everything,  ignoring 
the  nuances  of  their  cause  in  an  imma- 
ture quest  to  get  their  way,  which  is  to 
them,  the  only  way. 


Successful  agitations  for  change — 
such  as  the  Civil  Rights  movement — 
not  only  have  clear  goals,  but  are  also 
well-coordinated.  Chanting  profanity 
like  a  group  of  overtired  frosh  cer- 
tainly isn't  a  way  to  enforce  change. 
Reports,  petitions,  facts,  figures,  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  will 
persuade  the  administration.  It  may 
not  get  as  much  attention  from  our 
admittedly  apathetic  student  popu- 
lation, but  it's  far  more  productive 
than  simply  shouting  an  end  goal 
without  suggesting  any  intermediary 
process.  It's  unfortunate  that  Alway- 
sQuestion and  their  ilk  refuses  to 


think  of  measured  solutions,  instead 
choosing  to  use  blunt  scare  tactics  in 
hopes  of  getting  some  attention. 

AlwaysQuestion's  continuing  ac- 
tions— deeming  the  gentle  tactics  of 
the  police  officers  at  Simcoe  Hall  "po- 
lice brutality,"  continually  insulting 
the  police,  scapegoating  David  Nay- 
lor  for  all  their  problems,  and  staging 
protests  to  protest  what  happened  at 
other  protests — only  discredit  the 
left.  President  Naylor  commented 
that  such  cries  of  police  brutality 
are  nothing  but  "historical  revision- 
ism." Mocking  calls  of  "Shaaaaame" 
have  become  a  joke  all  over  cam- 


pus, as  more  students  have  laughed 
at  their  video,  or  felt  embarassed 
by  the  organization  than  felt  united 
by  the  cause.  It's  upsetting,  because 
student  activism  has  a  history  of 
being  just  and  effective,  not  silly 
and  ridiculous. 

Our  predecessors  brought  a  lot  of 
progress  to  this  school,  from  gain- 
ing women  access  to  Hart  House, 
to  allowing  undergraduates  into 
Robarts — iniatives  that  Always- 
Question likens  itself  to.  Those  same 
alumni  should  shake  their  heads  at 
what  student  activism  has  become: 
petty,  reactionary,  and  ludicrous. 


You're  not  all  that  special 

The  Simcoe  Hall  sit-in  only  proved  that  students  live  in  a  culture  of  entitlement 


Joshua  Xiong 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  story  goes  that  for  every  gradu- 
ating university  class,  there  will  be  a 
commencement  speaker  who  waxes 
poetically  about  the  graduates'  poten- 
tial and  promise.  U  of  T  requires  no 
such  person.  It  seems  as  if  students 
at  this  school  already  presume  them- 
selves to  be  the  future's  leaders  and 
activists.  For  example,  AlwaysQues- 
tion certainly  takes  pride  in  its  role  as 
fighters  for  social  justice.  But  it,  like 
many  other  activist  groups  on  this 
campus,  suffers  from  a  serious  char- 
acter flaw:  the  desire  for  the  reward 
"change"  brings,  without  the  agree- 
ment to  shoulder  the  costs. 

Indeed,  such  is  the  mindset  that 
pervades  this  school — a  culture  of 
privilege  and  entitlement.  While  not 
all  students  feel  this  way,  many  do — 
often  those  in  positions  of  student 
leadership.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  count- 
less campaigns  year  after  year  "de- 
manding" that  the  university  freeze 
its  tuition  fees,  with  bold  assertions 
that  education  is  a  right.  This  was 
carried  to  a  new  extreme  with  Always- 
Question's protest  on  March  20  inside 
Simcoe  Hall. Reasonable  people  can 
agree  or  disagree  on  whether  tuition 
and  residence  fees  are  exorbitant  for 
lower  income  students — but  this  de- 


A  protestor  doesn't  seem  all  that  upset  about  his  "police  brutality"  wounds 


bate  needs  to  be  framed  in  a  way  that 
makes  such  rhetoric  justified.  For  one, 
the  assertion  that  education  is  a  right, 
and  that  there  is  a  need  to  make  it  ac- 
cessible to  everyone,  is  not  followed 
by  any  reasoning  for  why  that  is  so. 
It  seems  self-serving  for  students  to 
paint  the  services  they  receive  as 
some  kind  of  intrinsic  and  inalien- 
able human  good.  It  is  unclear  why 
education — a  publicly  funded  good 
that  comes  out  of  taxpayer  pockets — 
ought  to  be  subsidized  and  discount- 


ed for  all  students,  regardless  of  their 
socioeconomic  background. 

Under  the  tenets  of  social  justice, 
society  ought  to  help  the  least  well- 
off  in  achieving  the  same  economic 
opportunities  as  the  wealthiest.  But 
a  tuition  freeze  is  universal,  which 
would  mean  the  public  subsidization 
of  the  wealthiest  students  at  Cana- 
da's elite  universities  to  perpetuate 
their  legacy  of  economic  privilege.  A 
universal  tuition  freeze  might  seem 
convenient  when  one  takes  into  con- 


sideration that  most  students  who 
attend  university  are  already  by  defi- 
nition privileged,  and  U  of  T's  major- 
ity are  at  least  middle-class.  Whether 
out  of  willful  ignorance  of  economics 
or  a  blind  faith  that  money  grows  on 
trees,  student  campaigns  "demand- 
ing" tuition  freezes  fail  to  understand 
the  burden  placed  on  the  public.  They 
send  the  message  to  the  rest  of  soci- 
ety that  the  aid  going  to  those  strug- 
gling for  a  better  life  should  also  come 
with  earmarks  for  the  bourgeois. 

But  entitlement  isn't  just  limited  to 
one  dimension  of  university  costs. 
After  all,  there  are  solutions,  such 
as  means-tested  education  subsi- 
dies and  interest-free  loans  to  lower- 
income  students,  that  aren't  as  inef- 
fectual as  universal  tuition  freezes. 
These  programs  exist,  but  we  can 
make  the  case  for  their  expansion. 
AlwaysQuestion,  UTSU,  and  ASSU 
say  that  we  must  "fight  the  power." 
We  are  told  that  we  must  fight  for 
our  "rights,"  demand  "justice"  and 
"equity,"  and  resist  authority.  Such 
rhetoric  paints  university  students 
as  marginalized,  alienated,  and  op- 
pressed, when  most  of  us  are  actu- 
ally quite  privileged.  It  equates  the 
inconvenience  of  paying  student  fees 
with  the  plight  of  the  landless  Native 
Americans  or  the  police-brutalized 
African  Americans,  when  in  reality 


such  moral  equivalence  is  an  insult 
to  the  truly  marginalized.  Even  inter- 
national students,  who  indeed  pay 
substantially  more  for  than  Cana- 
dian students,  are  often  members  of 
the  elite  in  their  home  countries.  Far 
from  the  proletariat  who  require  soli- 
darity, they  are  privileged  enough  to 
attend  high-quality  schools  and  be- 
long to  educated  families.  University 
students  acquiesce  to  this  kind  of 
rhetoric  because  it  is  self-congratu- 
lating. It  whispers  sweet  nothings  to 
our  ego,  giving  us  the  meaning  that 
our  bourgeois  education  lacks.  It  not 
only  panders  to  our  interests  of  pay- 
ing cheaper  fees,  but  to  our  fantasies 
of  being  more  exceptional  than  we 
really  are.  To  be  oppressed  means 
we  can  take  part  in  the  exciting  ad- 
venture of  revolutionary  activism 
against  oppression. 

This  entitled  mindset  delivers  a 
singular  message:  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  fight  for  what  is  owed.  We 
are  owed  by  a  greedy  university  pres- 
ident (who  lives  in  a  university-fund- 
ed mansion  in  Rosedale,  no  less),  our 
culturally  insensitive  professors,  and 
soul-crushing  school  administrators. 
Most  of  all,  we  are  owed  by  society, 
for  it  is  the  working  families  and 
struggling  small  business  owners 
who  must  foot  the  bill  for  the  reduced 
fees  we  are  "entitled"  to. 
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U  of  T  math  prof  awarded 
Sloan  Research  Fellowship 


//WHAT'S  ON  ATTHEROMi 


Anna  Gayton 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  University  of  Toronto  attracts  the  best 
and  brightest  scholars  from  around  the  world. 
Dr.  Valentin  Blomer  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple, having  recently  won  a  prestigious  2008 
Sloan  Research  Fellowship.  Blomer  is  one  of 
only  two  Canadian  recipients,  in  the  company 
of  scholars  at  Harvard  ,  Princeton,  and  MIT. 
Thirty-five  Sloan  Fellows  have  been  honoured 
with  a  Nobel  Prize  later  in  their  careers. 

Blomer  came  to  U  of  T  from  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, as  a  post-doctoral  fellow  in  mathemat- 
ics. At  the  age  of  16  he  developed  an  interest 
in  what  would  become  his  specialty:  analytic 
number  theory,  the  branch  of  mathematics 
that  examines  arithmetic  structures.  One  ex- 
ample posed  by  analytic  number  theorists  is 
what  integers  can  be  written  as  a  sum  of  two 
squares.  The  theorist  takes  all  possible  sums, 
examining  what  integers  can  be  represented 
this  way.  Blomer  explains  that  the  question 
is  easy  to  pose,  but  the  solution  is  difficult, 
often  with  machinery  involved. 

One  practical  application  of  analytic  num- 
ber theory  is  how  to  hide  information,  the 
study  of  cryptography.  Various  aspects  of 
bank  security,  computer  passwords,  and  se- 
curity of  ATM  cards  depend  on  arithmetic 
functions  that  are  easy  to  "lock,"  but  have  an 


inverse  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  solve. 

Blomer's  research  focuses  on  theory  as  op- 
posed to  practical  application.  Specifically,  he 
researches  quadratic  forms  and  L-functions. 
His  work  in  this  area  has  garnered  significant 
attention,  leading  to  his  nomination  by  U 
of  T  for  a  Sloan  Research  Fellowship. 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  A 
based  in  New  York,  developed  their 
program  to  support  fundamental 
research  by  young  career  sci- 
entists. Awards  were  grant- 
ed  to   applicants  that 
demonstrated  "the 
most  outstanding 
promise  of  mak- 
ing fundamental 
contributions  to 
new  knowledge." 
Candidates  must 
hold  a  PhD  in 
their  respective 
field,  but  must 
be  no  more  than 
six   years  from 
completion  of 
that    PhD  This 
year,   the  foun- 
dation awarded  118 
fellowships  to  schol- 
ars at  64  recognized 


Professor  Valentin  Blomer  has  some  advice  for 
aspiring  mathmeticians:  "Find  something  that  you 
feel  is  exciting  and  pursue  it." 


institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Fellowships  were  awarded  in  seven  specified 
fields  of  science:  chemistry,  computational  and 
evolutionary  molecular  biology,  computer  sci- 
ence, economics,  mathematics,  neuroscience, 
and  physics. 

"[The  award]  encourages  me  to  con- 
tinue as  1  do.  It's  a  prestigious  award 
and  it  feels  good,"  said  Blomer. 

Each  recipient  is  awarded  $50,000 
U.S.  that  must  be  used  over  a  two- 
year  period.  A  beneficial  aspect  of  the 
Sloan  Fellowships  is  their  flexibility. 
Blomer  can  allocate  the  funds  to 
any  aspect  of  his  research,  such 
as  hiring  post-doctorates  and 
graduate  students,  profession- 
al travel,  and  maintenance  of 
an  up-to-date  library. 

This    award  demon- 
strates that  Blomer  is 
well  on  his  way  to  mak- 
ing a  fundamental  con- 
tribution to  mathemat- 
ics. When  asked  if  he  has 
any  advice  for  aspiring 
mathematicians,  he  of- 
fers, "We  tend  to  be  good 
at  what  we  enjoy.  Find 
something  that  you  feel  is 
exciting  and  pursue  it." 


The  Shreyas  and  Mina  Ajmera  Gallery  of  Africa, 
the  Americas  and  Asia-Pacific  opens  April  5  at 
the  ROM.  Over  1,400  objects  are  on  display, 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time. 


The  Peer  Review  Magazine:  Refund 


Due  to  extenuating  circumstances  The  Peer  Review  was  unable  to 
publish  issues  for  its  2007-08  requirements. 

As  a  result,  the  Graduate  Students'  Union  will  be  offering  a 
refund  to  all  graduate  students  who  paid  this  year's  levy  of  $5.08 
(which  is  part  of  the  GSU  fee). 

Refund  dates: 


Week  One 

Week  Two 

Monday 

March  31      1  0am  -  5pm 

Wednesday 

April  9        1  0am-  5pm 

Tuesday 

April  1          1  2pm  -  7pm 

Thursday 

April  10        12pm-  7pm 

Wednesday 

April  2         10am- 5pm 

Friday 

April  11        10am-  5pm 

Refunds  may  be  picked  up  in-person  only  in  the  GSU 
lounge/ basement  at  16  Bancroft  Avenue. 
The  last  day  for  refunds  will  be  FRIDAY,  APRIL  11,  2008. 

Special  accommodations  may  be  considered  upon  request. 


For  furttier  information  please  contact  carol.ramm@utoronto.ca; 
motions  passed  at  the  February  2008  GSU  Council  Meeting  regarding  the 
magazine  are  in  the  minutes  at  www.gsu.utoronto.ca/council/meetings.html. 


KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship 

Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 


The  King  Abduiiah  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(KAUST),  a  21st  centui^  graduate-leve!,  research  university, 
is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  lechnoiogy. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovet^  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  booi<  and  computer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  arui  full  scholarship  for 
the  KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's 
Red  Sea  campus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009.  Highly 
talented  students  with  one  to  two  years  remaining  in 
first  university  degree  programs  can  apply  now. 


Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/cliscovery  or  email 
scholarships@kaust.eclu.sa 


I  KAUST 


CONTACT: 

KAUST  Scholarships 

520  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suitt-  /-U) 

Housloti.TX  7/027 

Phone:  713.G2I.G300  x23 
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Kelli  Korduckl 
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While  spring  may  still  be  making  up  its  mind 
whether  to  grace  us  with  its  presence,  Toronto 
Fashion  Week  recently  kicked  off  with  a  pre- 
view of  Canada's  top  collections  for  fall  2008. 
Come  hell  or  high  waisted  trousers,  The  Varsity 
was  there  to  bring  you  all  the  juicy  details. 


NADA 


Designer  Nada  Shepherd  may  have  gleaned  in- 
spiration from  the  '80s  megasoap  Dynasty,  but 
the  results  could  have  used  a  little  Alexis  Car- 
rington-style  bravado.  Sure,  there  was  a  furry 
magenta  tube  dress,  but  too  much  of  Nada's 
innovation  came  in  the  form  of  contrasting  zip- 
pers. Office-style  suiting  featured  boxy  silhou- 
ettes and  a  steely  palette,  with  zippers  placed 
in  awkward,  asymmetrical  excess.  Unwieldy 
geometric  experimentation  rounded  out  eve- 
ning wear,  which  fell  short  of  its  potential  de- 
spite a  few  standout  pieces. 


BUSTLE 


"That's  not  how  a  suit  coat  should  fit,"  whispered 
a  fellow  attendee  as  a  black  pinstripe  suit  strut- 


ted down  the  runway.  Sure  enough,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  the  suit  was  wearing  its  beefy 
model,  or  the  other  way  around.  While  it  seems 
as  though  Bustle  designers  Shawn  Hewson  and 
Rut  Promislow  are  riding  the  same  tailoring 
wavelength  as  some  other  menswear  trailblaz- 
ers  of  late — New  York  golden  boy  Thom  Browne 
comes  to  mind — there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
suit  coat  that's  snug.  Luckily,  Hewson  and  Prom- 
islow have  the  stylistic  chops  to  distract  from 
their  blunders,  as  dandy  three-pieces,  bib-front 
shirts  and  skinny  Euro  ties  barkened  to  a  bygone 
era  of  the  cigarette-touting  debonair,  managing 
to  be  foppish  freshness. 


Philip  Sparks 


Philip  Sparks  played  with  stylistic  function  in 
his  fall  menswear  collection,  throwing  in  bits 
and  bobs  of  outerwear,  suiting,  and  a  couple 
of  man  bags  for  good  measure.  V-neck  intar- 
sia  sweaters  were  paired  with  bowtie-adorned 
oxford  shirts,  while  cabled  cardigans  topped 
roomy  trousers.  Generous  fur  trims  accent- 
ed the  collars  of  double-breasted  peacoats 
in  camel  and  grey  plaid,  accessorized  with 
matching  fur  mitts  that  are  best  described  as 
"Wookie-chic." 


Diesel  Kids 


Co-presented  by  Fashion  Television  impresario 
Jeanne  Beker  and  repugnant  doll  franchise  Bratz, 
Diesel  Kids  wisely  opted  to  bribe  their  potentially 
snarky  runway  attendees  with  an  unlimited  offer- 
ing of  chocolate  coins  and  Ring  Pops,  graciously 
served  out  of  toy  treasure  chests  by  adults 
dressed  as  pirates.  The  collection  itself  was 
charming,  if  entirely  unfeasible  (would  anyone 
actually  send  their  child  to  school  wearing  shorts 
in  November,  with  or  without  furry  boots?).  Then 
again,  it's  hard  to  see  a  10-year-old  rocking  a  Die- 
sel leather  bomber  jacket  with  genuine  swagger 
and  not  be  moderately  impressed. 


Andy  The-Anh 


Montreal  designer  Andy  The-Anh's  collection 
was  among  the  highlights  of  Fashion  Week, 
combining  straightforward  wearability  with  the 
right  amount  of  edgy  detail  to  keep  things  inter- 
esting. A  simple,  well-cut  waistcoat  and  trouser 
combination  was  made  stunning  by  the  addition 
of  long,  structured  armwarmers  and  a  shoulder- 
skimming  cowl  piece.  A  cleanly-tailored  suit  that 
seemed  everyday  business  professional  came  off 
as  a  bold  eveningwear  statement  because  of  an 
off-the-shoulder  jacket.  While  The-Anh's  designs 


are  subtle  and  streamlined,  it  is  his  meticulous  at- 
tention to  the  unexpected  that  sets  him  apart  as 
one  of  Canada's  most  talented  young  designers. 


David  Dixon 


Perhaps  it  was  the  elaborate  runway  setup — 
complete  with  a  snow  machine  and  faux-gaslight 
installations — but  1  am  not  entirely  convinced 
that  David  Dixon's  fall  collection  merited  a  stand- 
ing ovation.  More  can  be  said  for  the  preciseness 
of  Dixon's  figure-conscious  tailoring  than  for  his 
novelty.  Jewel-toned  shift  blouses  featured  lan- 
tern sleeves  and  flawless  construction;  raspberry 
plaid  was  put  to  fine  use  in  both  a  belted  trench 
and  trapeze  jacket.  Balloon  sleeves  and  long, 
slouchy  gloves  were  everywhere. 


oeffer  Caoc 


If  Joeffer  Caoc  is  a  designer  whose  strengths  lie  in 
his  sculptural  approach  to  garment  construction, 
then  his  fall  collection  was  certainly  a  showcase 
for  his  unique  ability.  Highly  structured  overcoats 
commanded  attention,  but  never  overbearingly. 
Perfectly  body-hugging  jersey  sheath  dresses  in 
subdued  plums  and  blues  appeared  precariously 
draped  and  folded,  yet  flawlessly  maintained 
their  shape. 


TAKiNC  CARE  OF  BUSINESS... 


A  knight  m  shining 
overalls  jacldingVi 
every  septic 
challenge  that 
comes  his  way/ 


a  Jacobson  Brothers  film 

an  absolute  ripper, 
one  off  Australia's 
best-ever  comedies 

-  The  Sunday  Times 


filmswelike.com 
CHECK  IISTiNGS  FOB  SHOWTIMES 

.  TJCINEPLEX  ENTERTAINMENT  I CINEPLEX  ENTERTAINMENT 

i[yScofelianfcTlieaire|  Canada  SgmatB 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


Intensive  60-Hour  Program 
'  Classroom  Management  Techniques 
«*  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 
<•  Comprehensive  Teaching  Materials 
i  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 
•  Teacher  Placement  Service 
§  Money  Back  Guarantee  Included 
>  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-324(ll1-8(l0-779-17I9 
www.oxfordsemlnars.com 


PUMP 


BETTER  RIBS 
BETTER  WINGS 
BETTER  PRICES 


•  Sunday  Nite  Vz  Price  Nachos 

•  Monday  Nite  Vz  Price  Wings 

•  Tuesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pizzas 

•  Wednesday  Nite  Vz  Price  Pastas 
Weel(end  Brunch  11am-3pm 


410  BLOORST.W. 

(at  Brunswick) 

416-927-7337 


review@thevarsity.ca 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 


SUMMER  CAMP: 

Heads  &  staff  for  waterski,  swim,  arts  & 
crafts,  dance,  tennis,  ice-hockey,  wall- 
climb,  windsurf,  sail,  canoe,  kayak, 
basketball,  soccer,  gymnastics,  archery, 
pottery,  beads/jewellery,  rock  guitar, 
drama.  Nursing  students  to  aid  camp 
doc.  canip@mishmar.com 

THE  BIG  GIVE 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  life  altering  differ- 
ence? Married,  heterosexual  couple  pray- 
ing for  the  gift  often  taken  for  granted  -  a 
child.  Contact  pat@soft-infertility.com  to 
discuss  possible  egg  donation.  Make  a 
miracle  a  reality. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.myhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 

CONDOS  WALKING  DISTANCE  TO 
CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  a  condo  as  an  invest- 
ment now  and  have  your  child  live  in  a 
safe  building  near  U  of  T.  Call:  Santino 
Agueci  B.A.,  Salesperson  with  20  years 
Experience.Sutton  Group  Realty  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  Brokerage,  www.santino.info 
416-762-4200  &  905-896-3333. 

DOWNTOWN  CONDO  FOR  SALE 

One  bedroom.  Magnificent  views.  Many 
upgrades  and  extras  included  (HDTV, 
DVD,  bedroom  suite,  BBQ).  15  minute 
walk  to  campus,  www.boi.ca/condo 


ATTENTION  THESIS  WRITERS: 

idyllic  setting,  cabin  in  the  woods, 
45  minutes  from  downtown  Toronto. 
Monday  -  Friday,  $500/month.  Call 
Helena  at  416-303-6349. 


FOR  SALE 


NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 

DO  YOU  EXPERIENCE  ANXIETY? 

Here  are  simple  exercises  you  can  do  on 
your  own  and  learn  to  know  yourself  — 
not  just  a  shadow  of  yourself.  Buy  and 
read  SELF  ANALYSIS  by  L.  RON  HUB- 
BARD $16.00  Church  of  Scientology,  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary,  Toronto  ON  M4Y  2A7 
(416)  925-2145  www.scientologyorg 


SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@bellnet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS,DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416  921-1357. 


IS  ADOPTION  IN  YOUR  BABY'S 
FUTURE? 

View  profile  of  fun,  loving  couple  @ 
www.ourpathtoadoption.com 


TUTORING 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS.GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostlv-matli.com  416-502-1717 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 


EDITING 


EXPERT  COPY  EDITOR/PROOFREADER 

Offers  services  to  writers  of  graduate 
theses  and  post-doctoral  research  papers. 
Familiar  with  APA,  MLA,  and  Chicago. 
I  welcome  work  from  both  native  and  non- 
native  speakers  of  English.  (I  am  an  ESL 
specialist,  and  my  website  may  be  viewed 
at  eslcopyediting.com.)  Contact  Patricia 
Bishop  at  mpbishop@rogers.com  or  by 
telephone  at  (416)  922-2804. 

EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


college  pro 


SUMMER 
PAINTERS  JOBS 

COLLEGE  PRO  PAINTERS 

is  presently  looking  for  responsible  /  hard- 
working University  or  College 
students  for: 

Fuii-Tlme  Painting  Positions 
May  -  August 
No  experience  required, 
we  will  train  you  to  paint. 

Positions  available  in  your  area. 
If  interested  call  1  -888-277-9787 
or  apply  online  at  www.coHegepro.com 


Dance  for  life! 
Dance  for  joy! 


JOY  OF 

DANCE 
CENTRE 

8c  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
Joyofdance.ca 


WE  OFFER 
6o  groups  a  week 
&  private  lessons 


Call,  surf  or  in-person 
416-406-3262 

www.joyofdance.ca 

95  Danforth  Ave 
@  Broadview 


Ballroom 
Latin 
Salsa 

Argentine  Tango 
Hip  Hop 
Ballet 
Jazz 
Lyrical 
Nia 

Cardio  Fitness 


Professional  Ballroom 
Teachers  College 


Teaching  dance 
is  a  career 
option  for  you! 

^  part-time 
^  16  month 
^  17  dances 
^  Learn  Leader 
&  Follower 


New  section  every 
4  months,  next  entry 

May  2008 
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SPORTS 


sports@thevarsity.ca 


Number  one  with  a  bullet 


(1)  North  Carolina  vs.  (1)  Kansas 

While  this  doesn't  seem  like  a  surprise,  Kansas  almost  didn't  make 
it.  The  Jayhawks  survived  a  last-second  three-pointer  from  Davidson 
guard  Jason  Richards  to  win  59-57.  They  will  go  up  against  a  Tar  Heels 
team  that  has  dominated  their  opponents,  winning  each  of  their  four 
games  by  double  digits. 

North  Carolina  is  led  by  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Player  of  the  Year 
Tyler  Hansbrough,  who  averages  a  double-double  with  22.8  points  and 
10.8  rebounds  per  game.  Hansbrough,  along  with  the  entire  Tar  Heels 
team,  seem  to  have  heated  up,  shooting  53.4  per  cent  field  goals  and 
a  stellar  85.6  per  cent  from  the  free  throw  line  in  their  victory  against 
third  seed  Louisiana.  Their  ability  to  hit  clutch  shots  and  convert  on 
the  line  is  why  they  are  so  hard  to  defend  as  East  Region  Champions. 

Skeptics  claim  that  because  North  Carolina  has  played  its  four  games 
in  a  home  state  arena,  a  move  out  will  be  tough.  But  this  is  a  team  that 
went  36-2  this  season,  with  strong  shooting  percentages  as  three  of 
the  starting  five  average  over  10  points  per  game.  North  Carolina  will 
continue  their  winning  ways  all  the  way  to  the  finals. 

Pick:  North  Carolina 


The  top  seeds  in  college 
basketball  clash  in  the  Final 
Four  for  the  first  time  in 
tournament  history 


Brian  O'Neill 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  NCAA  men's  basketball  tourna- 
ment has  become  a  Cinderella  story,  as 
low  seeded  teams  go  on  to  unexpected 
glory,  delivering  a  twist  to  the  phrase 
"if  the  shoe  fits."  In  this  year's  tourney, 
the  team  to  watch  was  a  small  school 
out  of  Carolina  called  Davidson.  But  in 
the  end,  the  clock  struck  twelve  for  the 
Wildcats  as  they  were  beaten  59-57  by 
the  Kansas  Jayhawks.  For  the  first  time, 
all  four  number-one  seeded  teams  have 
advanced  to  the  Final  Four.  North  Caro- 
lina will  play  Cinderella  spoiler  Kansas, 
while  UCLA  will  play  Memphis. 


(1)UCLAvs.(1)  Memphis: 


The  Memphis  Tigers  punched  their  ticket  to  the  Final  Four  for  the  first  time 
since  1985  with  a  85-67  romp  of  second  seed  Texas.  The  Tigers  were  led  by 
freshman  Derrick  Rose,  who  had  21  points,  9  assists,  and  6  rebounds  en 
route  to  South  Region  MVP.  The  Tigers  have  shown  superiority  in  the  tour- 
nament thus  far,  winning  by  an  average  16  points  per  game. 

They  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  as  they  face  a  UCLA  Bruins 
squad  that  has  made  the  Final  Four  three  consecutive  years.  The  Bruins  put 
up  a  dominant  performance  to  defeat  third  seed  Xavier  76-57,  led  by  fresh- 
man centre  Kevin  Love  with  19  points  and  10  rebounds,  five  of  which  came  in 
the  offensive  end.  Along  with  a  shooting  score  of  53.8  per  cent  from  the  floor 
against  Xavier,  the  Bruins  proved  their  35-3  record,  shutting  down  teams  with 
a  strong  man-to-man  defence.  Continuing  this  legacy  will  be  the  key  factor  in 
defeating  the  Tigers  and  securing  their  spot  in  the  National  Championship. 

The  Bruins  will  fall  short  as  Tyler  Hansbrough  leads  the  Tar  Heels  to  a  Na- 
tional Championship.  While  there  will  be  no  "Cinderella"  champion,  North 
Carolina  does  hold  something  in  common  with  the  Walt  Disney  character: 
they  both  wear  blue. 

Pick:  UCLA 


V) 


PERSEPOLIS 
1:30  ^ 

THERE  WILL  BE  BLOOO 

3:30  □ 


A  HEBREW  LESSON 

6:45  &  9:00 
wwwjbebrewlessonxa 
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THE  SPIDERWICK 
CHRONICLES 

2:30  □ 

OMtWegnl  SM  HwaetOOIOIClE 
THE  BAND'S  VISIT 

4:30  □ 

JUNO 

7.00  I* 

Aadem/ i;»-3f0 '/( niKf  Best  fwiaoi  fan 
THE  COONTERf  EITCRS 

9.00 


2oh~tooc$ 

THE  LAST  CONTINENT 

12:45 

ALL  TOGETHER  NOW  3:45 

TIGER  SPIRIT 

A  DAY  IN  PAl^^ME 
6:30 

GENERAL  IDEA:  ART,  AIDS 
AND  THE  FIN  DE  SIECLE 

satgariiiflDt 

SHUT  THE  FUCK  UP  9:15 
THE  FALL  11  30 
www.hotdoc$.ca 


%J 


d) 


^  Varsity  Day 

$3  films  w/T-Card 

%  LARS  AND  THE  REAL  GIRL 
g  4:30 

ViDiaM.  siy  and  anviog  Daviii  .^nssn. 

tffiWSViEEK 

PERSEPOLIS 

7:00 

AcMemy  Awtrd  Wiiifter 
Dand  Da^'  Lewis 
in  Raul  Thomas  Anawson's 
THERE  WILL  BE  BLOOD 

 9:00  □ 


i 
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•A  swU  an)  suspetstU  ihnfef . ' 
AO  Scott  T>KKf# YORK  ni,fS 
*cai)eir»A«3faWnfw  tes)fae»/i  Urn 
THE  COUNTERFEITERS 
4:30 

Frances  McOomianc).  Daa  l-Maya  & 
M.  Ewnel  Walsn  in  Joel  8  Rhsn  Coen's 
BLOOD  SIMPLE 
W  7  00  «• 


6ea  nctrt.  tet  Uredor,  Ben  SinuMiKI  AclK 


fki.Gmai.majRfU»IHL 
MKBzdOTJoikSnM'llininfUeJOMSiii 
JoeliBlviCniA 
NO  COUNTRY  FOR  OLD  MSI 

9:05  X 


21  h  tDOCS 


BIGGER,  STRONGER, 
FASTER* 

6:30 

THE  ENGLISH  SURGEON 

9:30 

CARNY 

saeenlng  with 
llflURPHY'S  LAW 

11:59 

www.hotdocs.ca 


"iraly  J  'oik  ot  syraplOTt  aspiraiuni  an! 

mssteifiilceaj'xn.' 
J.  HijlOTaii  IHt  \Wi  vi;*a 

3  Oaiif  Oaj  Lfi'Ais  m  Pau!  fton-as  A.'<;cf!c<is 
S  THERE  WILL  BE  BLOOD 
I  4:00G3 

Daaiel  Oay-Lewi's  m  Sleoiieri  Fteare' 
MY  BEAUTIFUL  LAUNOREnE 
^  7:05© 

THERE  WILL  BE  BLOOD 

9:050 


15  AcaJinijAAjidtorKt 

Hen  t^.  Mcteei  Caa.  Jentb  GamK 
.hst*  BstBoen  &  J  K.  Snracns 
InJisoriReittQn: 

JUNO 

4:30  " 

"Mrat  a  lovely  first  tetire.' 
Hick  Groen,  IHt  GLCBt  MD  MAH 

THE  BAND'S  VISIT 

'I  7:00  0 

"A  tresh  ttuirlcy.  unusually 
HilcHigem  laroefly  ■ 
Roger  Elwrt  CMCACO  SUti-HMES 

JUNO 

9:00  « 


22  h  tDOCS 


MAN  ON  WIRE 

6:30 

TRIAGE: 

OR.  JAMES  ORBINSKI'S 
HUMANITARIAN  DILEMMA 

9:15 

WESLEY  WILLIS'S  JOY  RIDES 
11:45 

www.hotdocs.ca 


tiWi  ran  Smm  in  gliy  VfSto's 

I  ^UN^ET  BOULEVARD 

'         4:30  &  7:00  3 


#A  STREETCAR 
NAMED  DESIRE 

920  B 
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@  2ND  ANNUAL  TORONTO 
FILM  RACE 

7:00  (SIC) 
S9 ,«  me  flow 
wvnif.filmtacingjcom 


Bue  Hoigae  magazino  prasents 
A  SiiKial  Sweentng  ol 
AJsxandre  Bustilo 
and  Julien  Maury's 
INSIDE 
9:30 

www.rue-ffl(irg<Jexom 


23  h  tDOCS 

THE  BUCK  LIST 

6:30 

STRANDED,  I'VE  GOME  FROM 
A  PLANE  THAT  CRASHED  IN 
THE  MOUNTAINS 

9:00 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL 
OF  THE  GRUMPY  BURGER 

11:59 

www.hotdocs.ca 
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Matrt  Btjfift)  '.iviefl     &  Sim  oxta 
31  Teoitsse?  Wi'iarts 
©  A  STREETCAR 
^  NAMED  DESIBE 
4.-J5UJ 


UPS  RISING  STARS 
IN  RLM  2008 

7:00  (STQ 
$10  at  the  door 

For  we  into  call  416-3ffi)-5S78 


kafeitiy  ;.«af  0  Winnef  Bet  &iqsc( 


9:30 


17 


Hew  Gen«ati(i«  Rim  and  Ihe  loronio 
Jdwish  FSiii  Feshvsl  pe.'ient 

^  SIX  DAYS  IN  JUNE 

7:30  Reception 
8:00  Film  Begins 

Rlmmjkst  lian  7.<t  wit  oe 
preseiil  So  intjoducs  his  Ifm 
ana  tw  a  posl-Sdsefang  Q  S  A 
Sis  forailvawc  tidiets 
cal!4l6-967-l528 
vKWW.suuteysmovie.cani 


24h  tOOCS 


FLOW: 

FOR  LOVE  OF  WATER 

6:30 

ELEVEN  MINUTES 

9:15 

VESTERBRO 

11:59 

www.hotdocs.ca 


Acafemy/teatiiWitiief 
BsslOiigiiaScieeopSW 
JUNO 
4:30  ^ 
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>  -  . 

<  Mclm'!ffiCi|%.CHIWOtlWljE 

O  Aca!emvAw«<!Wir<«(CeslForei9iFifm 

a  THE  COUNTERFEITERS 

£  7:00 

•AbliJschamie,' 
Lisa  Sctwarjlauii.  tKTtRIAWNtHI  W[»U 

JUNO 

9:10  ^ 

THE  ROCKY  HORROR  PICTURE  SHOW 

11:30  ye 


18  h  tDOCS 


CLUB  NATIVE 

6:30 

SONG  SUNG  SLUE 

9:00 

TONITE  LET'S  ALL 
MAKE  LOVE  IN  LONDON 

11:45 

www.hotdocs.ca 


25  h  tDOCS 


DEAR  ZACHARY; 
ALEHERTOASON 
ABOUT  HIS  FATHER 

6:30 

WAITING  FOR  HOCKNEY 

9:15 

ELEVEN  MINUTES 

11:45 

www.hotdocs.ca 


A 
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THE  SPIDERWICK 
CHRONICLES 

2:30 

JUNO 

4:30  * 

•Ssiiiah*.  mUti.  oiufneaart' 

THE  COUNTERFEITERS 

7:00 

■IW  a  state  lass  refe' 
OaililOsrtiy.MlfViVI)R5I! 

JUNO 
9:10 


19  h-tDOCS 

GARBAGE!  THE  REVOLUTION 
STARTS  AT  HOME 

1:00 

SHOT  IN  BOMBAY  3:30 

FOOTBALL  UNDERCOVER 

6:30 

ALL  TOGETHER  NOW  9:15 
MONTEREY  POP  11:59 
wwwJiotdocs.ca 


26h  iD0CS^,ggj,5P,P,^ 

A  DAY  IN  PALESTINE 

12:45 

FLOW:  FOR  LOVE  OF  WATER 

3:30 

STRANDED,  I'VE  COME  FROM 
A  PLANE  THAT  CRASHED  IN 
THE  MOUNTAINS 

6:15 

DREAMS  WITH  SHARP  TEETH 

9:30 

PLANET  B-BOY  11:59 
www.hotdoc$.ca 


I  506  Bloor  St.  W.  @  Bathurst      Movie  Hotline:  416-516-2330  WWW.BLOORClNEMA.COM 


VOOS.  LOO 


theYARSlTY 
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inside: 

4  C  Administration 
is  doing  more 
than  just  raising 

fees,  they're 
trying  to  make  a 
profit    5  5 

SEE 'GRITTY' -PAGE  6 


sports 


It's  always  gametime: 

student  athletes  discuss  life  on 
and  off  the  field 

SEE 'GAME  PLAN' -PAGE  14 


science 

Hard  or  soft  boiled? 

Abigale  Miller  investigates  the  soft 
science  debate. 

SEE 'SPLIT- PAGE  9 

arts 

Open  hearts: 

We've  got  a  hard-on  for  Woodhands 
SEE 'LISTEN  UP' -PAGE  12 

talking  heads 

How  do  you  define 
Canadian  culture? 

SEE  TALKING  HEADS'  PAGE  2 


what's  up? 

JENS  LEKMAN,  FINAL  FANTASY  & 
KATIE  STELMANIS:  Tlie  potential  for 
this  to  be  the  best  concert  of  2008  is 
extremely  high.  Tuesday,  8  p.m.  The 
Great  Hall,  1087  Queen  W.  $25. 

WHAT'S  AN  INTERNET:  Free  film 
sCTeeningfeatures  free  food  and  bearable 
company.  Stay  for  the  double  bill  (A  Johnny 
To  and  The  Silent  Partner.  Wednesday  8 
p.m.Teranga,  159  Augusta.  Free! 
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Students  rally  to  abort 
'genocide'  demonstration 

Unable  to  picket  on  university  property,  group  likening  pro-choicers  to  Nazis  sets  up  on  public 
sidewalks  near  Robarts 


Allison  Martell 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


Along  with  the  first  robins,  tulips 
and  term  papers,  spring  at  U  of  T  is 
marked  by  the  arrival  of  anti-abor- 
tion activists.  Around  this  time 
each  year,  U  of  T  Students  for  Life 
and  their  off-campus  allies  break 
out  a  set  of  posters  from  the  U.S. 
group  Genocide  Awareness  Project 
and  protest  on  campus. 

This  year's  demonstration  was 
held  last  Thursday,  April  3,  at  the 
corner  of  St.  George  and  Harbord. 
The  pro-lifers  stood  on  all  four 
corners,  holding  graphic  posters 
equating  abortion  with  slavery  and 
the  Holocaust.  They  were  outnum- 
bered about  three  to  one  by  a  coali- 
tion of  pro-choice  campus  groups, 
including  UTSU,  ASSU,  the  Centre 
for  Women  and  Trans  People,  the 
GSU,  CUPE  3902,  CFS-Ontario  and 
the  Steelworkers. 

Jim  Delaney,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Vice-Provost,  Students, 
was  on  hand  observing  the  demon- 
strations. Delaney  makes  a  point  of 
observing  controversial  events  on 
campus. 

"It's  simply  useful  to  have  a  first- 
hand account  of  what  transpired," 
he  said.  In  this  case,  very  little  did: 
"I  did  not  witness  any  problems 
directed  against  either  the  group 
displaying  the  GAP  materials,  or 
against  the  counter-protesters." 


A  student  demonstrator  protests  the  postering  tactics  of  anti-abortion  group  the  Genocide  Awareness  Project,  whose  posters, 
visible  in  background,  graphically  depict  Holocaust  and  lynching  victims  and  aborted  fetuses. 


The  university  keeps  tabs  on 
these  protests,  usually  attempting 
to  negotiate  their  location  ahead  of 
time  with  U  of  T  Students  for  Life. 

"The  university  acknowledges 


the  group's  to  right  to  free  expres- 
sion. However,  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers who  choose  not  to  view  the 
materials  must  also  be  respected," 
said  Delaney.  Admin  would  prefer 


that  the  gory  posters  be  set  up  in  a 
circle  or  a  tent,  where  students  can 
choose  to  view  them  or  avoid  them. 

SEE  ABORTION' -PG  5 


First  Nations  uni  saved  at  last  minute 

While  feds  and  province  argue  over  who's  responsible,  Aboriginal  school  teeters  on  the  edge  of  financial  ruin 


Hilary  Barlow 

VARSITY  STAFF 


In  operation  since  1985,  the  First  Na- 
tions Technical  Institute  is  the  oldest 
Aboriginal  educational  institution  of  its 
kind  in  Ontario.  With  over  2,000  gradu- 
ates, the  school  has  around  320  cur- 
rent students  in  addition  to  its  second- 
ary school  and  after-school  programs. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  FNTl  grads  find  work 
and  the  institute  hopes  to  continue  its 
success  for  cuiother  22  years.  That  is, 
unless  it  goes  broke  first. 

On  April  1,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment announced  that  it  would  bestow 
a  one-time  payment  of  $1.5  million  so 
the  FNTI  can  stay  open.  The  school 
was  in  danger  of  closing  due  to  cuts  in 
federal  funding. 


The  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments have  been  quarreling  over  juris- 
diction for  some  time.  From  the  prov- 
ince's point  of  view,  the  feds  should 
fund  FNTI  because  it  is  an  Aboriginal 
institution.  The  feds  counter  that  the 
province  is  responsible  for  postsec- 
ondary  education. 

FNTI  was  consistently  funded  by 
the  federal  government  until  2004, 
with  cui  annual  budget  of  $2.7  million. 
The  amount  has  now  decreased  to 
$531,687  for  the  2008  academic  year, 
not  enough  to  keep  the  institute  afloat. 
The  province's  money  will  keep  the 
FNTI  open  for  another  year. 

"For  more  than  twenty  years,  the 
First  Nations  Technical  Institute  has 
helped  Aboriginal  people  from  this 
community  and  across  the  province 


find  success  through  postsecondary 
education,"  said  MPP  Leona  Dom- 
browsky  (Prince  Edward-Hastings). 
"1  am  pleased  that  we  are  able  to 
strengthen  the  partnership  with  the 
institute." 

FNTI  is  currently  asking  for  $2.5  mil- 
lion per  year  with  2  per  cent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  to  make  up  for  inflation,  a 
lesser  amount  than  their  2004  funding 
and,  supporters  point  out,  in  the  con- 
text of  a  current  federal  surplus  esti- 
mated at  $2  billion. 

"To  say  that  this  is  a  burden  on  an- 
other level  of  government  is  way  off 
the  mark,  we're  talking  about  a  small 
2unount  of  money,"  said  Ken  Marciniec, 
communications  coordinator  of  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  Students-Ontario. 

The  funding  crisis  has  FNTI's  stu- 


dents in  quite  a  bind.  How  do  you  plan 
for  graduation  when  your  school  might 
be  gone  before  that  happens?  "It  was  a 
ridiculous  situation  for  our  students  to 
be  in,  taking  two-,  three-  and  four-year 
programs  and  not  sure  if  they  were 
going  to  finish,"  said  Karihwakeron 
Tim  Thompson,  president  and  CAO  of 
FNTI. 

"It's  pleasing  that  the  province  is 
taJdng  a  constructive  approach  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  our  students 
for  this  year,  we're  very  encouraged 
by  that,"  Thompson  said.  But  the  re- 
prieve, he  knows,  is  only  temporary. 
"FNTI's  hope  is  that  a  longer-term  solu- 
tion makes  itself  available  long  before 
Christmas  break.  We  can't  be  put  in 
the  same  situation  come  the  end  of 
March  next  year." 
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RED  HOT  BOOKTOUR 

Check  out  fresh  literary  talent  at  the  Red  Hot 
Book  Tour  for  New  Cariadian  Fiction  and  Poetry. 

Featuring  Naomi  K.  Lewis  and  Katia  Grubisic. 
Apr.  8th  from  7:30pm  to  9:00pm  in  the  Library. 


WORLDS  OF  MUSIC 
WRAP  PARTY 

Worlds  of  Music  is  an  organization  dedicated  to 
promoting  cultural  interchange  through  music.  Latin, 
African  drumming,  Klezmer  and  more!  Come  join  us 

for  our  annualWrap  Party  . . .  don't  miss  a  beat! 
Apr.  1 0th  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 


CHORUS  CONCERT 

Performing  Carmine  Burana  by  Carl  Orff,  under  the 

direction  of  Brad  Ratzlaff.  Guest  soloists:  Kevin 
AAacMillan  (baritone),  Darryl  Edwards  (tenor)  and 
Lucia  Cesoroni  (soprano). 
Apr.  I  Ith  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  HalL 


CHAMBER  STRINGS 
CONCERT 

Under  the  direction  of  Angel  Chen  -  Haydn: 
Symphony  tf:49;Arensky:Variation  on  a  theme 
ofTchoikovsky;  DeBussy:  Dances  for  Harp  and 
Strings;  Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  #2. 
Apr.  13th  at  7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  . 


THE  GREAT  GATSBY 
AFFAIR 

Launch  party  for  IDIOM  academic  journal,  featuring  Mr  Douglas 
Pepper,  President  and  publisher  of  McCleilat)d  &  Steward  Ltd. 
Hors  d'oeuvres  served.  Dress  code  1920s  semi-formal  attire. 
Tickets:  $  1 0  each  or  2  for  $15  before  Apr  1 1  th. 
Contaa  www.esu.sa.utoronto.ca  for  tickets. 
Apr  18th  at  8:30pm  in  the  Debates  Room. 


HOWDOESYOUR 
GARDEN  GROW? 

Come  learn  about  plants,  and  their  importance  to  the 
environment  Every  child  will  get  to  plant  a  pot  of  their 
ov/rt,  and  take  it  home  with  them!  Registration  required. 

For  more  info,  contact  tara.eganwu@utoronto.ca. 
Apr.  1 9th  from  1 :00pm  to  3:00pm  in  the  East  Common  Room. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 

Go/den  Years  -  Runs  until  Apr.  20th 
"Bin-oc'ul-ar"  -  Runs  until  Apr.  27 


VARSITY  NEWS 

How  do  you  define  Canadian  culture? 


news@thevarsity.ca 


2nd-year  English:  Same  as  American  culture,  with 
a  few  superficial  differences.  Canadians  are  way 
more  laid-back.  Canada's  great! 


Laura 


3nl-year  French  exchange  student,  law:  Ttiere  is 
no  Canadian  culture.  There's  no  real  old  rooted  culture, 
its  a  big  mixture  of  different  ones. 


3rd-year  Commerce:  For  me?  Hockey  and  Tim 
Hortons. 


Cameron 


4th-yearPoliSci:lz\<i  back,  relaxed,  but  also  very 
involved  with  important  issues.  Ahead  of  the  game 
in  terms  of  things  like  the  environment. 


//NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


FNUC  in  under  the  wire 

After  a  year  of  probation,  the  First 
Nations  University  of  Canada  has 
been  restored  to  full  membership 
within  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada.  In 
February  2005,  Morley  Watson, 
then-chair  of  FNUC's  board  of  gov- 
ernors, suspended  three  senior 
administrators  for  alleged  financial 
misconduct.  Watson  was  also  vice- 
chief  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatch- 
ewan Indian  Nations,  prompting  ac- 
cusations of  political  interference. 
Amid  resignations,  staff  and  faculty 
raised  allegations  of  violations  of 
academic  freedom. 

The  AUCC  responded  by  plac- 
ing the  university's  membership 
on  probation  and  demanded  the 
university  board's  return  to  inde- 
pendent governance.  At  the  time 
of  the  probation,  governing  board 
chair  Lyle  Whitefish  was  also  vice- 
chief  of  FSIN,  which  the  AUCC  saw 
as  a  conflict  of  interest.  Whitefish 
resigned  from  the  FNUC  board  in 
August  2007. 

This  week's  reinstatement  comes 
after  the  FSIN  established  a  task 


Teach  English 
Overseas 


» Intensive  60-Hour  Program 

•  Classroom  Management  Techniques 

•  Detailed  Lesson  Planning 

•  Comprefiensive  Teaching  Materials 

•  Internationally  Recognized  Certificate 

•  Teacher  Placement  Service 

^  Money  Back  Guarantee  included 
Thousands  of  Satisfied  Students 

J  Oxford 

SEMINARS 

416-924-3240M-8l)0-J79-1I79 
www.oxfordsemlnars.com 


Ksenija 


Alumnus,  En0sh.  There's  a  balance  between  the  old 
vision  of  Canada  as  a  kind  of  wild  frontier  with  big 
lakes,  forests,  moose,  beavers,  and  so  on,  and  a  more 
modem,  urban,  multicultural,  progressive  culture. 


Agnes 


2nd-year  Sociology:  It's  a  combination  of  many 
cultures  from  all  over  the  world.  It's  purely  dynam- 
ic. We've  got  cultures  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  even 
cultures  that  have  been  here  for  a  long,  long  time, 
but  what  unites  us  all  is  that  we're  all  Canadian. 


PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  COMPILED  BY  DAN  EPSTEIN 


force  to  make  changes  to  governing 
structures.  While  the  AUCC  is  sat- 
isfied, the  reinstatement  has  met 
with  opposition  from  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers, 
who  say  that  few  of  the  recommen- 
dations from  the  FSIN  task  force 
have  been  implemented.  The  CAUT 
council  will  consider  censuring 
FNUC  in  May. 
—ALIXANDRA  GOULD 

Anh  tops  in  leadership 

Anh  Nguyen,  a  graduating  psy- 
chology specialist,  is  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Dean's  Outstand- 
ing Student  Leadership  Award. 
Her  recent  achievements  include 
the  founding  of  an  English  tutoring 
program  at  the  University  Settle- 
ment Centre,  serving  as  co-presi- 
dent of  Learning  to  Integrate  New 
Culture  Canada,  and  overseeing  a 
group  of  25  students  in  providing 
mentoring  services  to  displaced 
refugees. 

Nguyen  characterizes  herself  as 
deeply  passionate  about  refugee 
issues,  due  in  large  part  to  the  ref- 
ugee status  of  her  own  family.  "But 
I  think  what  drives  me  most  is  the 
chance  to  work  with  people  from 
many  cultures,"  she  told  the  Bul- 
letin. As  her  time  at  U  of  T  comes 
to  an  end,  Nguyen  has  already  se- 
cured an  internship  with  an  NGO 
in  Nepal.  Afterwards,  she  hopes  to 
pursue  a  joint  MD/MBA  program 


in  preparation  of  an  anticipated 
career  in  international  health  ad- 
ministration. 
—JUSTIN  LEUNG 

Finally,  something  to  do 
on  the  internet 

Six  years  ago,  MIT  started  putting 
its  course  material  online  through 
a  system  of  its  own  invention, 
OpenCourseWare.  Today,  100  in- 
stitutions around  the  world  are 
sharing  everything  from  syllabi  to 
written  course  notes  through  the 
site.  Vancouver's  Capilano  College 
will  soon  be  the  first  Canadian 
postsecondary  institution  to  con- 
tribute to  the  database,  which  is 
something  like  a  giant,  open  ver- 
sion of  CCNET  or  Blackboard. 

OpenCourseWare  is  a  great 
place  to  find  detailed  reading  lists 
on  obscure  topics.  Capilano's  dean 
of  arts  and  science.  Penny  Le  Cou- 
teur,  told  the  Vancouver  Sun  that  it 
is  also  a  resource  for  teachers  in 
the  developing  world,  who  can't 
necessarily  access  world-class  li- 
braries. 

"This  sort  of  dissemination  of 
knowledge  is  really  unprecedented 
and  remarkable,"  said  Le  Couteur, 
in  the  same  piece. 

Alberta's  Athabasca  University  is 
also  part  of  OpenCourseWare,  but 
has  yet  to  upload  any  material. 
— ALLISON  MARTELL 


OIU-CAMPUS 
FAMILY  HOUSIlUG 
APART1VIEIUTS! 

Are  you  a  PT/FT  Degree  Student,  or 
a  Postdoc,  Postgrad  with  family? 

Contact  family.housing@utoronto.ca 
for  info,  or  apply  online  at 
www.housing.utoronto.ca 
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zer  prize-winning  author,  illustrator  and  New  roiKer  stall  cartoonis 
rtu  Spiegelman  came  to  U  of  T's  Isabel  Bader  Theatre  on  Thursday  night  His  talk,  hosted  by 
Hillel  of  Greater  Toronto,  highlighted  the  role  of  cartoons  In  politics,  particularly  his  own  work 
on  9/11  and  the  Danish  cartoons  portraying  Mohammed. 


T'de  O^art  O-fouse  Ckorus 

Conducted  by  Brad  Ratzlaff 


presents 


Carmina  (Burana 


%  CarfOrff 

7:30pm,  Friday,  April  11, 2008 
In  the  Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

Free  admission!  Refreshments  after  the  concert 

1^^^  6v  HART  HOUSE 
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KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship 

Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 

The  King  Abdullah  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(KAUST),  a  21 5t  century  graduate-level,  research  universit/, 
is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  book  and  computer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  and  full  scholarship  for 
the  KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's 
Red  Sea  campus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009.  Highly 
talented  students  with  one  to  two  years  remaining  in 
first  university  degree  programs  can  apply  now. 


Healthy  men  and 
women  ages  18+ 
with  recreational 
drug  experience 
needed  for  clinical 
research  studies. 


Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery  or  email 
scholarships@kaust.edu.sa 


II  KAUST 


CONTACT: 

KAUST  Scholarships  ] 
520  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite  740l 
Houston,  TX  77027  I 
Phone;  713.621.6300x23  \ 


Decision 

CLINICAL  RESEARCH 


340-4004  www. 
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NEWS 


Columnists  crack  Canada 
conundrum 


A  Yank  and  a  Brit  square  off  to  settle  Canadian  identity  once  and  for  all 


news@thevarsity.ca 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

Sometimes  Canadians  get  tired 
of  talking  about  national  identity. 
Luckily,  a  couple  of  opinionated 
New  Yorkers  were  ready  to  take  up 
the  matter. 

That's  exactly  what  happened 
last  Sunday,  March  30,  when  Ma- 
clean's magazine  brought  Malcolm 
Gladwell  and  Adam  Gopnik  to  Con- 
vocation Hall  for  a  debate  on  that 


very  subject. 

The  two  staff  writers  for  the  New 
Yorker  live  full-time  in  Manhattan, 
but  both  grew  up  north  of  the  bor- 
der. 

Gladwell,  born  in  the  U.K.,  gradu- 
ated from  U  of  T's  Trinity  College  in 
1989  and  worked  for  the  Washington 
Post  before  being  hired  at  the  New 
Yorker  in  1996.  Gladwell  wrote  two 
best-selling  books,  Blink  explaining 
the  thinking  behind  quick  decisions 
and  The  Tipping  Point,  which  exam- 


ined how  "social  epidemics"  begin. 

Hailing  from  Philadelphia,  Go- 
pnik, who  has  won  three  National 
Magazine  Awards  for  his  writing  in 
the  New  Yorker,  grew  up  in  Montreal 
and  attended  McGill.  Before  this  ap- 
pearance, Gopnik  and  Gladwell  had 
debated  the  Canadian  system  of 
health  care  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly  in  2000. 

In  Saturday's  debate,  entitled 
"Canada:  Nation  or  Notion?" 
Gladwell  presented  the  argument 


of  Canada's  "small"  international 
profile  as  a  powerful  advantage. 
In  an  example,  he  likened  Canada 
to  businesses  operated  by  Chi- 
nese immigrants.  According  to 
Gladwell,  being  a  minority  outside 
of  the  mainstream  allows  one  to 
be  unburdened  by  the  needs  and 
considerations  of  a  broad  group  of 
constituents,  allowing  one  to  "be 
mean"  if  necessary  and  forcing  one 
to  be  connected  on  a  greater  scale 
in  order  to  succeed.  Gladwell  added 
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The  Department  of  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  presents 

Envisioning  Science: 
More  than  Pretty  Pictures 

Felice  Frankel 

Senior  Research  Fellow 

Initiative  in  Innovative  Computing, 

Harvard  University 

Tlie  advent  of  remarkable  new  imaging 
tools  has  provided  an  exciting  opportunity 
to  see  science  in  ways  never  before 
.seen.  TTie  growing  inlerdisciplinary 
nature  of  research  is  fertile  ground  for 
using  pictures  lo  translate  important 
science  to  each  other.  Frankei  will 
discuss  how  images,  illustrations  and 
diagrams  can  be  both  highly  informalional 
and  breathtaking  to  look  at. 


Thursday,  April  10,  2008 

7:30  p  m 

Room  108,  Koffler  Institute 
569  Spadina  Avenue 


Free  Admission 
General  Seating 


For  more  informalion,  visit  www.physics.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-7640. 


Presented  by  tlie 
Department  of  Physics  at 
University  of  Toronto 


Physici 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


JOY  OF 

DANCE 
CENTRE 

8c  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
Joyofdance.ca 


Call,  surf  or  in-person 
416-406-3262 

www.joyofdance.ca 

95  Danforth  Ave 
(|)  Broadview 


Dance  for  life! 
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that  he  didn't  mean  to  imply  these 
traits  were  inherent  to  Chinese 
businesspeople. 

"That  might  be  the  best  argu- 
ment for  the  separation  of  Quebec 
I've  ever  heard,"  Gopnik  said  of 
Gladwell's  remarks.  Gopnik  called 
his  vision  of  Canada  "notionalism." 
Canada,  he  said,  was  not  unbur- 
dened and  mean,  but  encumbered 
by  its  history — why  else  did  To- 
ronto have  signs  in  two  languages 
when  so  few  Torontonians  speak  or 
read  French? 

If  Gladwell's  idea  of  Canada  lurk- 
ing in  the  wings  of  the  international 
stage  was  a  bit  cynical,  Gopnik's  no- 
tion of  the  country  was  downright 
sentimental.  After  sharing  his  love 
of  the  CBC  and  anecdotes  about 
Don  Cherry's  quixotic  charm,  he 
went  on  to  define  Canada  in  every- 
one's favourite  way:  by  comparing 
us  to  the  U.S.  According  to  Gopnik, 
U.S.  nationalism  is  tied  to  "flags  and 
fears,"  whereas  Canadian  national- 
ism springs  from  "hopes  and  holi- 
days." 

On  a  basic  level,  Gopnik's  argu- 
ment for  Canada  as  "notion"  was  yet 
another  stab  at  giving  the  country  a 
national  identity — one,  in  this  case, 
of  common  sense  and  inclusivity. 
Canada,  he  said,  was  not  a  place 
where  people  just  come  for  the 
short  term. 

Among  those  seated  in  the  front 
row  were  former  Governor  General 
Adrienne  Clarkson,  hei"  husband 
the  acclaimed  essayist  John  Ralston 
Saul  and  author  Douglas  Coupland, 
of  jPod  fame. 

"What  role  or  mission  do  we 
have — or  should  we  simply  be  a 
happy  little  country  fond  of  our  hab- 
its?" Clarkson  asked,  opening  the 
event's  question  period.  Gladwell 
responded  by  commenting  on  Can- 
ada's need  to  speak  up  and  serve  as 
the  place  for  experimentation. 

"I  think  it's  time  for  us  to  tell  the 
world  what  we've  accomplished 
and  to  experiment  and  show  the 
world  new  direction.  The  world  re- 
ally needs  that  kind  of  example." 
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ABORTION'  -  CONTINUED  FROM  PG  1 

But  Students  for  Life  isn't  fiaving 
any  of  it — this  year,  they  broke  off 
negotiations  with  admin  and  set  up 
shop  on  the  sidewalk,  which  is  not 
under  U  of  T's  jurisdiction. 

As  fellow  protesters  held  up  their 
graphic  posters,  anti-abortion  ac- 
tivist (and  non-student)  Rosemary 
Connell  discussed  the  beginning  of 
life. 

"When  you  deny  that  a  child  is 
conceived,  that  there's  a  child,  right 
there,  there  is  no  other  place  to 
draw  that  line,"  she  said.  "Who  puts 
it  there?  Who  puts  it  at  26  hours? 
Who  puts  it  at  two  months?" 

David  Knight,  a  passing  student 
who  identified  himself  as  pro- 
choice,  countered  Connell:  "You 
have  to  admit  there's  a  huge  dif- 
ference between  a  24-year-old,  six- 
foot-two  man  and  a  collection  of 
cells  the  size  of  a  quarter." 

Connell  claimed  repeatedly  that 
women  who  choose  abortion  are 
psychologically  damaged  by  the 
experience.  With  adoption,  she  ar- 
gued, "There  isn't  that  terrible,  ter- 
rible regret,  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

She  also  covered  issues  from 
capital  punishment  to  the  Terr! 
Schiavo  case. 

"Terri  Schiavo  could  smile,  could 
communicate,  the  media  didn't 
want  you  to  know  that  because  we 
live  in  a  very  anti-life  society,"  she 
said. 

The  mood  at  the  counter-protest 
was  upbeat,  with  cheers  greeting 
a  call  of  "20  years  of  reproductive 
choice  in  this  country!"  Chantal 
Sundaram,  a  CUPE  3902  staff  rep, 
said  the  counter-protesters  were 
well-received  by  passing  students. 

On  other  campuses  across  North 
America,  Jewish  student  group 
Hillel  has  demonstrated  against 
gap's  Holocaust  comparisons.  Hil- 
lel was  not  available  for  comment. 
Sundaram,  however,  did  take  issue 
with  the  GAP  materials'  juxtaposi- 
tions. 

"It's  just  such  an  insulting  com- 
parison to  anyone  who  has  in  any 
way  been  affected  by  actual  geno- 
cide, whether  it's  the  Holocaust  or 
any  other  sort  of  terrible  calamity 
that  they're  drawing  a  parallel  to," 
she  said.  "It's  disrespectful  to  the 
real  victims  of  those  events." 
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Losing  paradise 

ELAISHA  STOKES  explores  Panama's  Kuna  Yala  region,  a  place  where  self-determined 
native  culture  thrives — but  things  are  changing 


We  have  commenced  our  descent 
when  a  strong  wind  from  the 
north  pushes  the  tiny  aircraft  headlong 
into  the  mountain  to  our  left.  Soren, 
my  partner  and  travelling  companion, 
clamps  his  sweaty  palm  hard  on  to  my 
thigh — he's  always  had  a  fear  of  fly- 
ing. As  our  plane  touches  down  on  the 
barely-paved  runway,  I  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Surrounded  by  the  lush  tropi- 
cal forests  of  eastern  Panama,  we  make 
our  way  towards  Immigration,  which 
is  really  just  a  bamboo  hut  with  a  few 
benches.  A  local  man  stamps  our  pass- 
ports, and  children  paw  at  the  few  bags 
we've  brought.  It  seems  like  the  whole 
village  has  made  its  way  to  the  airport 
to  welcome  our  arrival. 

The  Cormaca  de  Kuna  Yala  is  the 
semi-autonomous  home  of  the  Kuna, 
located  in  the  San  Bias  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  Pemama.  The  region  is  only 
accessible  by  aircraft.  Rough  terrain, 
combined  with  annual  floods  and  guer- 
rilla activity  to  the  east,  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  build  roads.  Consequently, 
the  Kuna  have  flourished  in  relative  iso- 
lation, maintaining  political  and  cultur- 
al autonomy.  The  area's  inaccessibility 


has  also  led  to  the  natural  preservation 
of  the  ecosystem  against  development. 
Simply  put,  the  San  Bias  Islands  are  the 
stuff  of  postcards.  White  sand  beaches, 
windswept  palms  and  tiny  islands 
dot  the  rugged  costal  terrain.  In  the 
early  1980s,  the  Kuna  put  aside  60,000 
acres  as  designated  parkland,  mak- 
ing them  the  first  indigenous  group  in 
Latin  America  to  do  so.  The  creation  of 


the  protected  area  was  based  on  their 
belief  in  "Spirit  Sanctuaries,"  a  space 
where  spiritual  animals,  plants,  and  de- 
mons reside.  This  system,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  belief  that  all  living  things 
have  a  spiritual  dimension,  forms  the 
foundation  for  the  conservationist  ef- 
forts of  the  Kuna  people. 

We  board  a  dugout  canoe  outfitted 
with  a  modern  motor  engine  on  the 


baci<,  and  head  for  the  tiny  island  we'll 
call  home  for  the  next  week.  The  Kuna 
pack  their  communities  tightly  onto  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  reserving 
the  mainland  for  agriculture  and  hunt- 
ing. This  technique  protects  the  com- 
munities from  the  influx  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever,  which  thrive  in  the  jungles 
but  have  little  impact  on  the  coast.  Our 
own  island  has  seven  bamboo  huts. 


There  is  a  communal  space  for  eating 
and  bathing. 

Over  the  next  few  days  our  guide, 
Domi,  takes  us  around  the  region. 
Sporting  Guess  Jeans  and  a  baseball 
cap,  Domi  speaks  little  Spanish  and 
even  less  English,  telling  us  "the  man- 
groves are  the  life  force  of  the  Kuna 
people.  We  use  them  for  everything, 
for  making  rope,  building  houses,  and 
to  prevent  erosion.  Ukupseni  relies  of 
them  for  her  nature.  The  mangroves 
are  like  a  mother." 

Emphasis  on  the  balance  of  the 
earth,  and  the  great  mother  is  made 
repeatedly  throughout  our  stay.  At  the 
community  gravesite,  Domi  explains 
the  symbolism  of  the  graves.  The  Kuna 
do  not  bury  their  deceased,  but  rather 
pile  mounds  of  earth  on  top,  posting 
sticks  at  either  end.  "The  stick  posts 
represent  hammock  posts,  to  help  the 
deceased  find  comfort.  The  mounds  of 
earth  are  symbolic  of  the  pregnancy  of 
the  mother  earth.  The  deceased  will  be 
reborn  from  the  mother  and  into  the 
natural  world." 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


Don't  ignore  the  nitty  gritty 

Students  are  protesting  fee  increases,  but  it's  the  administration's  policy  changes  that  we  should  really  be  worried  about 


Allison  Martell 

VARSITY  STAFF 


As  anyone  involved  in  political  activism 
can  tell  you,  nothing  derails  a  move- 
ment quite  like  a  fight  over  tactics.  U  of 
T's  student  movement  is  off  the  rails — 
in  the  face  of  a  20  per  cent  residence  fee 
increase  at  New  College,  most  students 
seem  to  be  siding  with  President  David 
Naylor. 

While  we  exchange  insults  in  the 
Varsity's  comment  threads,  important 
issues  are  getting  lost.  At  the  University 
Affairs  Board  Meeting  on  March  25,  a 
group  of  senior  administrators  present- 
ed a  report  that  could  fundamentally 
change  the  way  ancillary  services  are 
funded  at  U  of  T.  The  report  articulated 
a  "fourth  objective"  for  residences  at  U 
of  T:  to  bring  in  a  profit. 

At  the  moment,  most  residences 
operate  at  a  substantial  net  loss.  Since 
a  relatively  small  number  of  primar- 


ily well-off  students  live  on  campus,  it's 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  commuter 
students  should  not  subsidize  residenc- 
es. That  means,  ideally,  that  residences 
should  break  even.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
they  should  fund  other  initiatives. 

Residences  can't  haemorrhage  mon- 
ey the  way  New  College  does,  so  some- 
thing needs  to  change.  I'm  not  sure  that 
change  should  come  on  the  backs  of  stu- 
dents, especially  students  living  in  the 
decrepit  Wilson  and  Wetmore  halls.  But 
the  fee  increase  was  only  one  item  on 
that  UAB  meeting  agenda.  The  univer- 
sity's whole  attitude  towards  ancillary 
services  is  changing,  and  in  the  long 
run,  that  is  what  will  hurt  students. 

While  we  squabble,  a  precedent  is 
being  set.  In  the  past,  some  residences 
have  brought  in  modest  profits.  Those 
profits  have  funded  residence  expan- 
sion the  right  way:  with  a  large  down 
payment  and  a  small  mortgage.  If  this 
report's  recommendations  are  taken 


seriously,  in  the  future,  those  profits 
will  be  put  to  use  by  the  administration 
at  Simcoe  Hall. 

Other  changes  may  be  on  the  way. 
The  New  College  Residence  Review 
Committee  also  suggested  closing 
down  89  Chestnut  to  "increase  de- 
mand and  pricing  power  for  remain- 
ing residences."  Another  recom- 
mendation: scrapping  the  first  year 
residence  guarantee. 

U  of  T  has  been  underfunded  for  as 
long  as  you  or  I  can  remember.  It's  no 
surprise  that  this  administration  is 
desperately  seeking  new  streams  of 
revenue.  If  the  admin  was  really  con- 
cerned with  student  engagement  they 
would  be  open  about  their  intentions. 
And  If  the  student  movement  was  se- 
rious about  access,  they  would  stop 
shouting  for  a  few  minutes  and  spread 
the  word  about  all  the  nitty  gritty  pol- 
icy changes  that  will  ultimately  make 
education  inaccessible. 
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It  takes  a  sit-in  to  make  U  of  T  listen 

Students  must  come  together  to  stop  fee  hikes  and  make  education  accessible 


Ryan  Hayes,  Faraz  Shahidi,  and  Edward  F.  Wong 

AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  FOR  JUST  EDUCATION 


Students  are  against  fee  hikes.  In  campus-wide 
plebiscite  in  2005,  98  per  cent  of  U  of  T  students 
voted  against  fee  increases.  And  it's  not  just  stu- 
dents: according  to  a  2007  poll  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  80  per  cent  of 
Canadians  support  lowering  or  freezing  fees.  De- 
spite all  this,  the  Governing  Council  votes  every 
year  to  increase  our  fees.  In  fact,  the  university's 
administration  has  vocally  advocated  deregu- 
lating fees  entirely  (calling  it  "self-regulation"). 
Yes,  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  are 
responsible,  but  when  the  university's  adminis- 
tration advocates  increasing  fees,  it  enables  gov- 
ernments to  continue  with  policies  of  inadequate 
funding.  In  a  society  where  inequality  is  deepen- 
ing, it  also  means  complicity  in  perpetuating  a  cy- 
cle of  poverty.  Targeting  the  university's  adminis- 
tration is  a  focal  point  of  many  in  the  struggle  for 
accessible  education. 
The  administration  continuously  chooses  to 


ignore  student  demands.  They  say  hundreds 
of  students  are  involved  in  decision-making, 
but  how  many  are  positioned  to  make  decisive 
change?  The  Governing  Council — U  of  T's  high- 
est decision-making  body — has  eight  student 
seats  out  of  50.  Only  four  of  these  eight  seats  are 
for  full-time  undergraduates  (including  profes- 
sional programs)  over  all  three  campuses.  The 
other  four  are  for  part-time  students  and  gradu- 
ate students.  Despite  composing  10  per  cent  of 
the  student  population,  international  students 
are  not  permitted  to  participate.  Elected  student 
representatives,  such  as  those  on  UTSU,  which 
represents  over  40,000  students,  are  regularly 
denied  positions  on  Governing  Council  bodies. 
More  blatantly,  the  university  has  always  ignored 
decisions  and  recommendations  of  those  govern- 
ing bodies  that  are  composed  of  a  student  ma- 
jority, such  as  the  Council  on  Student  Services. 
CoSS  has  consistently  voted  down  ancillary  fee 
increases,  but  these  decisions  have  been  overrid- 
den by — you  guessed  it — the  Governing  Council, 
making  CoSS's  efforts  an  exercise  in  futility. 

This  futility  is  evident  in  the  process  by  which 
New  College's  20  per  cent  residence  fee  hike  was 


approved.  New  College  students  and  student  rep- 
resentatives made  numerous  attempts  through 
meetings  and  negotiations  to  stress  their  opposi- 
tion. Jason  Marin,  president  of  the  New  College 
Student  Council  (NCSC),  condemned  the  in- 
crease through  a  press  release,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  New  College  Residence  Council  (NCRC) 
made  it  clear  to  the  Governing  Council's  Universi- 
ty Affairs  Board  that  NCRC  did  not  support  the  20 
per  cent  increase.  Rick  Halpern,  principal  of  New 
College,  continued  to  assert  that  students  were 
consulted  before  the  decision  was  made.  One  can 
very  well  claim  to  consult  sheep  before  leading 
them  to  slaughter 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  not  sheep.  We  are  stu- 
dents and  we  will  resist  these  formal  avenues  that 
have  been  designed  to  suppress — not  facilitate — 
true  student  participation.  As  long  as  these  struc- 
tures continue  to  ignore  the  voices  of  students, 
we  have  no  option  but  to  escalate  our  expres- 
sion of  dissent.  On  Thursday,  March  20,  over  40 
students  staged  a  sit-in  at  Simcoe  Hall — many  of 
whom  have  been  lobbying  the  administration  for 
years.  The  students'  main  demand  was  to  speak 
with  president  David  Naylor  in  person  or  by  tele- 


phone. Students  also  asked  for  the  proposed  fee 
increases  to  be  removed  from  the  March  25  Uni- 
versity Affairs  Board  meeting  agenda  and  to  be 
given  15  minutes  at  the  meeting  for  a  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  broader  issues  regarding 
the  accessibility  of  education.  Ultimately,  the 
peaceful  sit-in  was  met  with  physical  aggression 
by  campus  police  on  the  orders  of  senior  admin- 
istrators. Having  consistently  ignored  student 
voices  for  years,  the  administration  once  more 
swept  student  concerns  aside. 

Students,  workers,  and  community  members 
will  be  meeting  for  an  Open  Forum  on  Monday, 
April  7  at  William  Doo  Auditorium  at  5:30  p.m. 
to  discuss  the  inaccessibility  of  post-secondary 
education  and  the  notion  that  education  is  a 
universal  right  for  all.  There  will  also  be  a  rally 
outside  of  Simcoe  Hall  on  Thursday,  April  10  at  4 
p.m.,  when  Governing  Council  meets  to  vote  on 
increasing  fees.  We  have  to  come  together  and 
discuss  these  issues  in  depth. 

Faraz  Shahidi  and  Ryan  Hayes  are  ASSU 
Executive  Members  and  members  of 
AlwaysQuestion 
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Quebec  isn't  the  only  player  in  the 
Conservative  constitutional  controversy 

The  Conservative  government  needs  to  re-evaluate  its  election- 
minded  promises  to  Quebec  over  extending  powers 


Stephen  Harper  and  Quebec  Conservative  MP  Steven  Blaney  try  to  woo  voters  in  Quebec  last 
summer.  The  Conservatives  are  going  to  great  lengths  to  win  over  Quebec  ridings. 


Praise  for  the  sit-in 

I  am  an  alumnus  and  was  a  stu- 
dent representative  in  ASSU  for 
many  years.  1  was  quite  involved  in 
developing  and  submitting  "reports, 
petitions,  facts,  figures  and  sugges- 
tions for  improvement"  ("Student 
activism  gone  wrong",  April  3,  p.4) 
to  the  administration.  The  use  of 
such  tactics  depends  on  the  issue  at 
hand.  When  it  comes  to  fee  increases, 
none  of  those  things  work.  Student 
representatives  have  been  submitting 
"measured  solutions"  concerning 
rising  fees  for  several  years  now  to  no 
avail.  Indeed,  the  headline  of  your  pa- 
per is  about  how  students  at  colleges 
were  denied  justice  concerning  illegal 
ancillary  fee  increases  at  colleges. 

For  this  reason,  I  commend  those 
who  engaged  in  the  sit-in.  This  is 
why  I  showed  up  at  their  protest  and 
stayed  to  make  sure  they  were  all 
right  when  I  learned  it  had  turned 
into  a  sit-in.  1  noted  that  none  of  your 
reporters  were  even  on  the  scene 
(though  photo  editor  Dan  Epstein 
made  some  appearances).  Their 
demands  were  clear:  a  meeting  with 
Naylor,  striking  the  motion  from  the 
agenda,  and  15  minutes  speaking 
time  at  UAB. 

The  protesters'  demands  had 
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I  am  taken  by  the  myth  of  the  Kuna 
tribe,  at  one  with  nature,  in  perfect  bal- 
ance and  harmony.  Miles  away  from 
the  pressures  of  globalization,  these 
people  have  carved  out  a  sustainable 
existence  based  on  coconuts,  fresh 
fish,  and  local  crafts. 

On  our  final  day  in  the  San  Bias,  Domi 
wakes  us  up  early  and  declares  that  we 
will  visit  the  community.  I  am  thrilled 
to  see  the  life  force  of  this  impressive 
region.  As  our  canoe  docks  at  the  tiny 
island,  I  immediately  notice  the  hun- 
dreds of  children.  We  walk  down  the 
dust-covered  street  between  the  rows 
of  bamboo  huts.  It  seems  the  entire 
community  has  come  to  greet  us. 

The  children  sport  western  outfits, 
heWy  tops,  jewellery,  some  even  have 
Ipods.  Almost  every  girl  over  the  age  of 
twelve  is  pregnant.  A  cross  looming  at 
the  end  of  the  main  street  proves  that 
the  animistic  traditions  of  the  Kuna 
have  long  been  put  to  rest.  I  look  harder 


nothing  to  do  with  Iraq  and  Israeli 
Apartheid.  While  these  things  may 
have  been  discussed  on  the  outside 
(the  latter  almost  exclusively  by  my- 
self), this  is  not  what  the  protesters 
demanded  on  the  inside.  Moreover, 
you  cited  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
but  I  suppose  you've  forgotten  that 
Malcolm  X,  the  Black  Panthers,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  had  several 
things  to  say  about  the  Vietnam  War 
and  America's  other  intrusions 
around  the  world.  1  guess  they  were 
just  being  "petty,  reactionary,  and 
ludicrous." 

NOAMAN  Au 

Jane  Bao  changed  my 
Hfe 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  writer  of  the 
article  "Club  Med"  (Varsity  Magazine, 
March  25,  p.l3),  Jane  Bao.  It  has  reju- 
venated my  resolve  to  get  into  med 
school.  It  is  really  great  to  know  there 
are  people  out  there  who  haven't 
succeeded  the  first  time  around  and 
know  that  it  isn't  the  end  of  the  world. 
Thank  you. 

Ron  Dayaram 


at  the  children.  There  is  a  glazed  look 
in  their  eyes.  One  girl  stumbles  past 
me,  a  pop  can  in  one  hand,  and  a  comb 
repeatedly  pulled  through  her  greasy 
hair  She  must  be  about  nine  years  old. 
I  look  closer  She's  high.  On  gasoline.  I 
look  around  the  crowd  of  children  be- 
fore us.  They're  all  high.  Some  of  the 
adults  too.  I  look  at  Domi  who  refuses 
to  meet  my  eyes,  a  heartbroken  look  on 
his  face.  On  our  way  back  to  the  canoe, 
we  spot  a  larger  boat,  docked  at  bay. 
Columbian  drug  runners  on  their  way 
up  the  coast  to  Carti. 

At  night  I  curl  up  in  my  hammock, 
wind  howling  through  the  cracks  of 
our  bamboo  hut.  Tomorrow  we  will 
board  a  plane,  back  to  the  mainland. 
1  wonder  if  I  was  naive  to  believe  this 
place  should  be  different  than  any 
other  1  wonder  if  it's  my  mere  pres- 
ence as  a  tourist  that  has  rendered 
the  dismal  future  for  the  Kuna.  It's 
dark  now;  there  are  no  lights  for  miles. 
I  sink  further  into  the  hammock  and 
gaze  up  at  the  mystery  above. 


Ahmad  Hathout 


The  Conservatives  may  be  biting  off 
more  than  they  can  chew.  In  the  most 
recent  controversy  involving  Quebec, 
voices  from  within  the  Conservative 
caucus  have  given  credence  to  the 
possibility  of  the  Harper  government 
opening  up  the  Constitution  to  en- 
shrine new  clauses  for  Quebec,  pro- 
viding that  the  Conservatives  win  a 
majority  in  the  next  election. 

But  is  this  just  a  way  for  the  Con- 
servatives to  reach  majority  seats  in 
Quebec,  as  they  did  in  the  heyday  of 
the  1988  Progressive  Conservative 
government,  or  is  this  a  genuine  ap- 
proach to  appease  the  province  that 
once  sought  secession  from  Canada? 

Word  from  within  the  party  caucus 
has  described  the  party  debate  as 
incredibly  heated.  Labour  Minister 
Jean-Pierre  Blackburn  has  said  that 
there  is  a  definite  possibility  of  his 
government  opening  up  the  Constitu- 
tion for  Quebec's  gain.  Blackburn  also 
raised  ideas  of  winning  30  to  40  seats 
in  the  province  purely  as  a  result  of 
this  promise.  Emphasizing  the  need 
for  a  focused  goal,  Blackburn  ruled  out 
Liberal  gains  in  the  province.  This,  he 
said,  has  sent  a  message  to  Quebeck- 
ers  that  "people  will  choose  between 
the  Bloc  Quebecois  and  us." 

The  issue  of  extending  powers  to 
Quebec  through  the  opening  of  the 
constitution  can  go  in  two  directions. 
Canada  stands  by  the  democratic 
principles  of  federalism,  whereby  ex- 
clusive powers  are  given  to  each  prov- 
ince that  separates  each  one  from 
the  government.  But  there's  a  limit  to 
how  far  these  powers  should  extend. 
It  is  beneficial  for  Canada  to  willingly 
recognize  Quebec  as  a  prominent 
province,  however  this  recognition 
needs  to  be  limited.  Certainly  giving 
more  powers  to  Quebec  would  bind 


the  referendum-happy  province  with 
Canada,  but  what  about  the  other 
provinces? 

The  government  should  be  con- 
cerned how  the  remaining  provinces 
in  Canada  would  react  if  an  exclusive 
agreement  was  granted  to  Quebec. 
There  should  be  a  mutual  relation- 
ship between  the  provinces  and  an 
assurance  that  the  provinces  outside 
of  Quebec  will  receive  equal  consider- 
ation for  their  own  unique  identities, 
instead  of  focusing  federal  attention 
on  Quebec. 

It  is  still  premature  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  granting  extended  powers 
to  Quebec — though  the  Conservative 
government  has  since  denied  these 
ambitions — but  it's  likely  that  the  rest 
of  Canada  would  have  mixed  feelings. 

Provisions  should  be  taken  to  ap- 
pease all  provinces,  preventing  Que- 
bec from  abusing  these  powers.  Que- 
bec would  certainly  have  a  stronger 


sense  of  federalism  if  they  had  more 
autonomy  within  the  country,  since  it 
would  make  calls  of  separation  some- 
what moot.  However,  too  much  power 
may  anger  other  provincial  leaders. 
Opening  up  the  Constitution  shows 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government — they'd  be  seen  as  being 
subservient  to  the  province  and  may 
hurt  Conservative  numbers  come 
election  time. 

Conservative  have  lofty  ambitions 
for  a  majority  government,  and  a  key 
to  this  is  gaining  more  seats  in  Que- 
bec. The  federal  government's  desire 
to  triumph  in  future  elections  may  or 
may  not  bring  Quebec  closer  to  Can- 
ada, but  giving  Quebec  special  treat- 
ment is  far  too  likely  to  raise  concerns 
from  other  provinces. 

For  now  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment has  declared  the  issue  closed, 
but  that's  likely  to  change  when  it's 
election  season  once  again. 
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by  Wyndham 
Bettencourt-McCarthy 


Don't  quit  your  day  job. 

For  hundreds  of  artists,  photographers,  mu- 
sicians, and  filmmakers,  this  old  adage  is 
particularly  relevant.  All  pursuing  interests 
that  are  not  as  marketable  as  say,  investment 
banking,  most  artsy  twenty-somethings  have 
to  slag  away  their  9  to  5  at  a  job  that  will  pay 
at  least  some  of  the  bills. 

But  how  does  one  balance  a  day  job,  and 
still  find  time  to  make  art  in  the  extra  hours? 
According  to  actor  and  dancer  Clayton  Labbe, 
a  Starbucks  employee  (a  frequent  day  job  for 
the  creative  kind)  for  six  years,  it's  not  easy. 
"I  try  to  go  out  and  audition  as  much  as  1  can," 
he  says,  but  is  aware  that  he  would  have  to 
get  a  great  acting  gig  to  pursue  it  full  time. 

With  so  many  artistic  individuals  trying  to 
supplement  their  income  with  a  day  job,  it 
is  important  to  find  the  best  one.  Known  for 
overworking  and  underpaying  their  employ- 
ees, most  entry-level  jobs  will  try  hard  to  stiff 
you.  Many  swear  by  Starbucks,  which  has  an 
above  average  starting  wage  of  $9.50,  and  of- 
fers health  benefits  and  stock  options,  as  well 
as  artistic  grants.  "Starbucks  is  one  of  the  few 


places  with  the  flexibility  and  scheduling  that 
allows  for  rehearsals  and  auditions,"  Labbe 
says.  While  he  likes  the  job,  he  does  tire  of 
it.  "No,  1  don't  think  1  would  be  happy  making 
lattes  for  the  rest  of  my  life — 1  think  1  would 
kill  myself,"  he  jokes. 

Still,  some  jobs  are  more  fun  than  others. 
Erin  Fauteux,  a  saxophonist  in  U  of  T's  music 
faculty,  clocks  in  regularly  at  the  adult-orient- 
ed Misbehav'n  on  Queen  St.  W.  When  asked 
what  drew  her  to  the  position,  she  quips,  "1 
like  sex!"  But  that's  not  all.  "1  thought  this 
would  be  an  interesting  experience,  and  it 
would  really  allow  me  to  get  more  educated, 
and  to  help  others  achieve  pleasure  in  their 
lives."  With  an  eclectic  clientele  to  pass  the 
hours  she  can't  spend  on  music,  Fateux  re- 
lates: "I  often  end  up  mediating  couples  in 
which  one  of  them  is  really  shy,  or  the  other 
feels  threatened  by  the  size  of  our,  ahem, 
products." 

But  working  at  a  sex  shop  isn't  all  fun  and 
dildos.  While  Fauteux  would  like  to  be  a  full 
time  musician  in  the  future,  she  doesn't  see 
much  hope.  Music  jobs  pay  well,  she  says, 
but  there  aren't  enough  of  them.  "If  1  had  an 


eight-hour  gig,  I  wouldn't  have  to  work  [at 
Misbehav'n]  for  a  week!  But  they  are  just  a 
few  hours  in  length." 

And  difficult  to  find.  Cellist  and  singer  Hi- 
lary Gibson-Wood,  who  plays  with  the  alt- 
rock  band  The  Urban  Symphony,  also  fills  a 
full-time  job  in  order  to  play  music  at  night. 
Two  years  of  day  jobs,  however,  have  earned 
her  a  pretty  nice  one:  a  position  as  a  health 
researcher  at  the  Center  for  Research  of  In- 
ner City  Health  at  Saint  Michael's  Hospital. 
While  Gibson-Wood  reveals  that  unlike  Labbe 
and  Fauteux,  she  is  paid  well,  she  doesn't  see 
music  as  a  viable  option.  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
seriously  considered  a  career  as  a  musician 
on  its  own,"  she  admits. 

For  Labbe,  Fauteux  and  Gibson-Wood,  a  ca- 
reer in  the  arts  seems  to  be  an  increasing  im- 
possibility. If  you  do  have  the  fortuity  to  find 
a  job  that  pays  the  bills,  it  is  unlikely  that  you 
can  make  a  living.  In  2001,  Statistics  Canada 
found  that  musicians  and  painters  earn  half 
the  salary  of  the  average  Canadian  worker, 
while  actors  make  ten  grand  less  than  the 
annual  average  income  of  $31,000.  And  these 
are  the  supposed  success  stories. 


A  day  job  can  offer  temporary  relief  but 
can't  solve  the  problem  of  artist  unemploy- 
ment. The  low  wages  frequently  provided  of- 
ten leave  workers  without  a  solution.  "If  I  am 
still  working  at  Misbehav'n  after  graduation, 
I  would  have  absolutely  no  chance  of  paying 
off  the  $40,000  I  will  owe  the  government  for 
my  student  loans,"  Fauteux  says.  And  for  Lab- 
be, full  time  at  Starbucks  has  left  him  "barely 
above  the  poverty  level." 

The  solution  appears  far  off.  While  the  arts 
remain  under  funded  and  the  jobs  are  few 
and  far  between,  day  jobs  seem  the  only  an- 
swer. But  there  are  ways  improve  the  lifestyle 
of  the  aspiring  artiste.  "If  there  is  anything  1 
have  learned  in  my  many  years  of  minimum 
wage  service  jobs,  it  is  that  appreciation  is 
the  greatest  thing  a  boss  can  give  to  his  or 
her  employees,  and  it  brings  the  greatest  re- 
wards," says  Fauteux. 

And  while  all  three  remain  busy,  they  still 
fight  to  find  time  for  their  artistic  expression, 
says  Gibson-Wood.  "I've  always  hoped  to 
keep  music  and  creative  endeavors  in  my  life, 
whether  it  turns  out  to  be  a  source  of  income 
or  not." 
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ABIGALE  MILLER  investigates  the  age-old  debate  that 

QUESTIONS  THE  VALUE  OF  'sOFT  SCIENCE.'  DOES  IT  EVEN  MATTER? 


An  ongoing  feud  between  scientists  lies  be- 
neath the  surface  of  scientific  discourse.  Vir- 
tucdly  all  scientists  have  an  opinion  about  it, 
and  there  are  no  easy  answers.  This  far-reaching 
debate  is  the  everlasting  rivalry  between  the  "hard 
sciences"  and  the  "soft  sciences." 

The  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  science 
is  a  fluid  one.  Many  sciences  don't  fit  cleanly  into 
one  category  or  the  other.  Hard  sciences  usually 
refer  to  the  more  technical,  quantitative  disciplines 
like  physics  and  chemistry,  while  soft  sciences  like 
psychology,  ecology  or  paleontology  use  qualita- 
tive, observational  or  historical  data.  There  are  no 
official  definitions  for  either  term,  as  the  titles  are 
disputed  as  vigorously  as  their  implications. 

Soft  sciences  are  often  seen  as  inferior,  their 
observational  methods  disparaged  as  weak  and 
"wishy-washy."  This  hierarchy  of  science  is  dis- 
cussed more  openly.  Recently,  doctors  Michael 
Salter  and  Kathleen  Boydell  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  organized  an  interactive  discussion 
about  the  respective  strengths  of  the  hard  and 
soft  sciences.  Soft  scientists  were  out  in  full  force, 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  respect  and  fund- 
ing they  receive. 

The  dominance  of  hard  science  isn't  just  a  per- 
ception, and  it's  not  merely  an  academic  argument. 
Historically,  when  a  debate  about  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon is  supported  by  hard  science  on  one  side 
and  soft  science  on  the  other,  the  hard  scientific 
evidence  has  been  taken  as  true.  Although  hard 
science  is  often  right,  all  scientific  evidence  should 
be  given  as  unbiased  consideration  as  possible. 

Take  the  example  of  Lord  Kelvin.  In  1862,  he  cal- 
culated the  age  of  the  Earth  by  measuring  its  rate 
of  cooling.  Since  radioactivity  hadn't  been  discov- 
ered, he  didn't  realize  that  the  Earth's  core  was 
continually  generating  heat.  He  therefore  pegged 
the  Earth's  age  at  between  20  and  400  million 
years,  far  younger  than  our  current  estimate  of  4.5 
billion  years. 

"He  was  wrong,  but  he  was  honestly  wrong,"  said 
Dr.  Stephen  Moore,  a  physicist  at  U  of  T.  "There  was 


a  physical  effect  that  was  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation." Science,  as  a  self-correcting  field,  is  continu- 
ally searching  for  ways  to  disprove  itself.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  Kelvin's  answer  ignored  the  geological 
evidence,  which  showed  that  the  Earth  must  have 
been  much,  much  older.  The  mathematical  evi- 
dence was  favoured  over  the  softer,  observationcd 
evidence. 

The  problem  with  the  hierarchy  of  science  isn't 
just  a  lack  of  accolades — the  soft  sciences  also 
receive  less  funding.  Over  the  past  10  years,  the 
Canadian  Institutes  for  Health  Research  awarded 
$3.4  billion  to  biomedical  research  (considered 
'hard'  in  the  medical  field)  and  only  $465  million 
to  social,  cultural,  environmental,  and  population 
health  studies. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  hard  sciences  are 
more  important  and  therefore  deserve  more  fund- 
ing. Hard  scientific  disciplines  are  vital  for  contin- 
ued understanding  of  the  physical  world.  But  is 
knowing  the  lifespan  of  distant  stars  more  impor- 
tant, and  more  deserving  of  public  money,  than 
figuring  out  the  evolution  of  species  based  on  the 
fossil  record?  Many  scientific  questions  can't  be 
answered  by  physical  measurements  and  calcula- 
tions. Questions  about  evolution,  the  environment 
and  human  psychology  need  softer  approaches  to 
gain  a  full  understanding. 

The  soft  sciences  may  be  gaining  ground, 
however. 

"Soft  sciences  are  becoming  harder  and  harder," 
explained  Dr.  Stephen  Morris  of  U  of  T's  physics 
department. 

Formerly  soft  sciences  are  becoming  more  tech- 
nical, with  powerful  computers  that  manage  data 
to  account  for  variables  in  a  way  that  has  never 
been  possible,  said  Dr  Ray  Carlberg,  also  from  the 
department  of  physics.  "Biology,  and  some  areas 
of  psychology,  now  have  a  rigorous  physical  un- 
derstanding of  what's  going  on,"  he  said. 

The  soft  sciences  are  in  some  ways  able  to 
achieve  a  level  of  mathematical  rigour  equal  to 
that  found  in  the  hard  sciences. 


But  is  this  really  a  compliment?  Many  soft 
scientists  don't  feel  that  a  lack  of  mathematical 
rigour  is  the  only  thing  stopping  them  from  gain- 
ing the  respect  enjoyed  by  the  hard  sciences. 
They  feel  that  soft  sciences  should  be  appreci- 
ated for  what  they  are,  and  not  be  forced  to  use 
math  to  be  accepted.  Their  methods  and  pro- 
cedures should  be  given  equal  value  to  the  sta- 
tistical methods  found  on  the  "hard"  side  of  the 
fence.  Paleontology,  for  example,  gives  a  unique 
insight  into  the  process  of  evolution  without 
any  use  of  mathematics.  Stephen  Jay  Gould,  a 
noted  paleontologist,  wrote  that  paleontology 
"uses  a  different  mode  of  explanation,  rooted  in 
the  comparative  and  observational  richness  of 
[the]  data." 

Physicist  Luis  Alvarez  once  said,  "Paleon- 
tologists..  .are  really  not  very  good  scientists. 
They're  more  like  stamp  collectors."  Many  hard 
scientists  feel  that  although  soft  scientists  may 
investigate  relevant  questions,  their  work  isn't 
"real  science "  So  what  is  real  science?  Science 


is  a  systematic  organization  of  collected  knowl- 
edge. It's  an  examination  of  the  world  around  us. 
For  Dr.  Morris,  science  is  "whatever  can  with- 
stand intense  skeptical  scrutiny." 

Soft  sciences  do  fit  within  that  definition.  The 
theory  of  evolution,  for  example,  is  based  mainly 
on  soft  science,  and  it  has  withstood  all  scientific 
(if  not  religious)  scrutiny  to  date.  Scientific  pur- 
suits should  use  the  best  methods  available  for 
answering  their  questions,  whether  hard  or  soft. 

Because  of  the  historical  dominance  of  the 
hard  sciences,  it  is  less  necessary  to  argue  for 
their  continued  support.  The  lines  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  science  are  blurred  as  they  inter- 
act and  complement  each  other:  many  scientists 
believe  the  distinction  between  "hard"  and  "soft" 
should  and  will  slowly  fade.  "Most  scientists  have 
respect  for  other  scientists,"  said  Dr  Carlberg, 
adding,  "In  the  end  we're  all  interested  in  ideas, 
which  are  neither  hard  nor  soft."  This  mutucd  re- 
spect will  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  science 
in  its  ultimate  goal,  the  search  for  knowledge. 


The  problem  is  thafKelvii|s  answer Ignfffe^  the 
geological  evidence,  which  shovyed  that  the  Earth 
must  have  been  much;  mucb  older 
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A  tale  of  two  fellowships 


Two  researchers  from  the  department  of  chemical  engineering  and  applied  chemistry  were  the  recent 
recipients  of  The  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  Killam  Fellowship.  Professors  Elizabeth  Edwards  and  Molly 
Shoichet  were  selected  from  a  nationwide  list  of  nominees,  honoured  for  their  outstanding  research.  This 
prestigious  award,  valued  at  $70,000  per  year  for  a  two-year  period,  will  allow  both  professors  to  continue 
their  work.  Following  this  amazing  win,  AISHA  GREENE  sat  down  to  speak  with  each  professor  about  their 
careers,  research,  and  how  they  aim  to  take  science  from  the  lab  to  your  doorstep 


Molly  Shoichet 


Upon  entering  the  office  of  Profes- 
sor Molly  Shoichet,  you  immedi- 
ately notice  a  picture  of  the  last  Rick 
Hansen's  Wheels  in  Motion  commu- 
nity fundraiser,  featuring  Shoichet  and 
the  graduate  students  within  her  lab 
that  took  part.  This  event  began  with 
Rick  Hansen,  a  Canadian  paraplegic 
athlete  and  activist  for  people  with  spi- 
nal cord  injuries.  It  has  been  important 
to  the  Shoichet  lab  over  the  last  few 
years — for  them,  this  event  connects 
them  to  people  afflicted  with  injuries 
and  diseases  the  lab  attempts  to  un- 
derstand and  find  novel  therapies  for. 
Shoichet  acknowledges  that  for  her  lab 
it  has  given  them  a  "broader  sense  to 
their  research,"  where  they  can  learn 
and  interact  with  the  general  public. 

Though  researchers  today  are 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complex  mechcinisms  which  control 
the  central  nervous  system,  Shoichet 
is  leading  the  way  in  devising  novel 
regeneration  strategies  to  treat  spinal 
cord  injuries. 

Professor  Shoichet — ^who  holds  the 
Canada  Research  Chair  in  Tissue  En- 
gineering and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  &  Biomedi- 
cal Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Toronto — began  her  undergraduate 
studies  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  As  an  undergraduate  stu- 
dent in  the  department  of  chemistry, 
Shoichet  recalls  the  intensive  hands 
on  research  opportunities  she  took 
part  in  which  ignited  her  interest  in 
scientific  research. 

Following  graduation,  Shoichet  ap- 
plied and  was  accepted  to  both  medi- 
cal school  and  the  graduate  program 


in  polymer  science  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst.  Initially, 
Shoichet  deferred  her  acceptance 
to  medical  school  so  that  she  could 
explore  the  option  of  medical-based 
research  at  UMass.  Ultimately,  it  was 
her  thirst  for  curiosity  and  a  desire  to 
devise  answers  to  questions  surround- 
ing human  health  and  disease  that  mo- 
tivated her  to  remain  in  research. 

"In  a  sense,  it  was  like  discovering 
the  future  of  medicine,  while  ultimate- 
ly advancing  our  knowledge  about  dis- 
ease," said  Shoichet. 

Even  today,  she  is  at  the  forefront 
of  emerging  medical  technologies: 
Shoichet's  Killam  project,  entitled 
Three  Dimensional  Presentation  of  Im- 
mobilized Growth  Factors  to  Guide  and 
Control  Cell  Differentiation,  will  utilize 
tissue  engineering  to  build  three-di- 
mensional scaffolds  upon  which  stem 
cells  can  grow. 

To  Shoichet,  the  acceptance  of  this 
Killam  fellowship  has  deeper  mean- 
ing, since  the  nomination  of  this  award 
was  made  by  her  peers.  It  not  only 
acknowledges  the  significance  of  her 
work,  it  also  highlights  the  support  of 
her  colleagues  and  graduate  students 
whom  have  made  her  work  possible. 

Though  Dr.  Shoichet  acknowledges 
that  they  are  years  away  from  under- 
standing and  implementing  these 
techniques  within  humans,  one  can 
only  marvel  at  the  possibilities  behind 
this  current  research. 

"[Our  work]  will  bring  together  the 
fields  of  biology  and  engineering  as  a 
means  to  guide  where  cells  grow  and 
influence  how  they  decide  their  ulti- 
mate fate." 


Elizabeth  Edwards 


For  Professor  Elizabeth  Edwards, 
academia  was  in  the  blood.  With 
two  professor  parents,  that  drive 
for  curiosity  was  bound  to  rub  off. 
After  gaining  a  Master's  degree  in 
science  from  McGill  University,  a 
chance  occurrence  while  employed 
at  Seagram's  (makers  of  wines  and 
spirits)  helped  to  solidify  her  re- 
search focus.  At  the  time,  a  neigh- 
bouring plant  in  Waterloo  closed 
down  for  having  large  amounts  of 
trichloroethene  (TCE) — an  indus- 
trial pollutant  linked  to  dry-cleaning 
solvents  within  their  well  water.  This 
incident  prompted  Edwards  to  con- 
sider studying  environmental  engi- 
neering, where  she  could  combine 
her  microbiology  experience  from 
working  at  Seagram's  with  the  idea 
of  bioremediation  (the  use  of  natu- 
rally occurring  microorganisms  in 
the  soil  or  water  to  break  down  pol- 
lutants) to  combat  environmental 
toxins. 

However,  followinga  PhD  at  Stanford 
University,  Edwards  began  to  notice  a 
shift  in  the  research  community. 

"We  have  always  known  that  mi- 
croorganisms exist  within  our  soil 


and  water... but  what  had  become 
clearer  over  the  years  [was]  that 
there  was  a  'natural  attenuation'  of 
contaminated  sites,"  said  Edwards. 

Nature's  ability  to  repair  itself,  and 
the  fate  of  pollutants  within  the  envi- 
ronment began  to  impact  Edwards' 
research.  Novel  organisms  that 
specifically  degrade  chlorinated  sol- 
vents and  monoaromatics  (such  as 


the  compounds  benzene  and  tolu- 
ene) under  anaerobic  (non-oxygen- 
ated) conditions  were  identified  and 
sequenced.  Edwards'  lab  was  one 
of  the  first  to  show  that  as  a  mixed 
microbial  culture,  the  metabolism 
of  one  type  of  these  dechlorinators 
was  highly  specific  for  degrading 
TCE,  yet  its  activity  was  dependent 
upon  the  dynamics  of  a  complex 
community  setting. 

During  the  Killam  fellowship 
endowment  period,  one  question 
that  Edwards  hopes  to  answer  is 
why  this  community  as  a  whole 
is  so  effective  at  breaking  down 
chlorinated  solvents.  Her  project, 
Bioremediation  in  the  21st  Century: 
Contaminant-Degrading  Processes 
Revealed  through  Metagenomic 
Analysis  of  Microbial  Consortia,  will 
look  at  the  DNA  of  microorganisms 
within  this  community. 

"If  we  can  understand  this  com- 
munity dynamic,  we  may  be  able  to 
'tweak'  the  overall  metabolic  rate 
of  some  of  these  organisms,"  said 
Edwards. 

The  end  result  of  such  manipula- 
tions for  the  long  term  would  es- 


sentially change  the  current  ways 
in  which  we  treat  polluted  soil  and 
water. 

Though  the  chemistry  behind 
these  mechanisms  of  de-chlorina- 
tion — and  more  specifically  ben- 
zene metabolism — are  still  being 
clarified,  commercial  entities  have 
already  begun  the  use  of  mixed 
microbial  communities  to  treat 
the  lingering  affects  of  industrial 
waste  products. 

The  future  looks  very  promis- 
ing in  the  field  of  environmental 
engineering.  What  continues  to 
motivate  Professor  Edwards  is  not 
only  understanding  the  metabo- 
lism of  these  mixed  cultures,  but 
also  how  she  can  affect  the  over- 
all social  good  of  our  community. 
She  acknowledges  that  her  work 
and  inspiration  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  support 
of  her  colleagues  and  graduate 
students  with  whom  she  says  she 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with. 

"I  learn  more  from  them  every- 
day. This  award  not  only  honors 
me,  it  acknowledges  the  great  work 
of  my  students,"  said  Edwards. 


//SCIENCE  IN  BREEF 


Who  you  calling  a  fossil? 

New  evidence  shows  that  the  tuatara, 
one  of  Earth's  "living  fossils,"  is  actu- 
ally evolving  at  a  very  fast  pace.  They 
are  reptiles  that  are  the  last  living 
members  of  the  order  Sphenodontia. 
"Tuatara  do  most  things  slowly,"  says 
study  lead  author  David  Lambert  of 
New  Zealand's  Massey  University. 
"  [They]  have  a  very  low  metabolic  rate. 
So  you  would  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  they  haven't  been  doing  very 
much  over  200  million  years  of  evolu- 
tion." Lambert  and  colleagues  used 
DNA  sampling  to  figure  out  how  fast 
New  Zealand's  tuatara  are  evolving. 
They  compared  blood  samples  taken 
from  living  tuatara  and  DNA  samples 
from  8000  year  old  tuatara  bones.  Re- 
searchers say  that  their  fast  evolution 
is  masked  by  their  prehistoric-looking 
appearance.  "What  [the  research]  is 
telling  us  is  that  the  processes  that 
govern  anatomical  evolution  are  quite 
different  from  those  governing  molec- 
ular evolution,"  says  Lambert. 
Source:  Trends  in  Genetics 

BBC  to  dig  up  dirt  on 
Stonehenge 

Stonehenge,  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  prehistoric  monuments,  will 
be  excavated  for  the  first  time  in  40 
years  starting  early  next  week.  Two 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Stone- 
henge, Tim  Darvill  of  the  University  of 
Bournemouth  and  Geoff  Wainwright 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  will  be 
leading  the  project.  They  are  most  in- 
terested the  Double  Bluestone  Circle 
that  sits  inside  the  larger  pillars.  They 
hope  that  learning  more  about  these 
"bluestones"  will  give  them  a  more 
precise  date  for  when  Stonehenge 
was  built.  "The  excavation  will  date 
the  arrival  of  the  bluestones  following 
their  250  kilometers  journey  from  Pre- 
seli  to  Salisbury  Plain  and  contribute 
to  our  definition  of  the  society  which 
undertook  such  an  ambitious  project. 
We  will  be  able  to  say  not  only  why 
but  when  the  first  stone  monument 
was  built,"  said  Wainwright.  Both 
Darvill  and  Wainwright  hope  to  show 
that  Stonehenge  once  functioned  as  a 
sacred  place  of  healing  where  people 
would  travel  to  be  cured.  The  BBC- 
funded  dig  will  last  two  weeks  and  will 
air  as  a  television  special  in  the  fall. 
Source:  BBC  News 

Scientists  find  tiny,  city- 
sized  black  hole 

Scientists  have  announced  the  discov- 
ery of  a  miniature  black  hole.  It  was 
once  thought  that  four  or  five  times 
the  mass  of  our  sun  was  as  small  as  a 
black  hole  could  possibly  be.  Howev- 
er, this  mini  black  hole,  dubbed  XTE 
J1650-500,  is  24  kilometers  (15  miles) 
in  diameter  and  a  mere  3.8  times  the 
mass  of  the  Sun.  "Amazingly,  equa- 
tions from  Albert  Einstein  predict  that 
a  black  hole  with  3.8  times  the  mass 
of  our  Sun  would  be  only  15  miles 
across — the  size  of  a  city,"  NASA  said 
in  a  statement.  J1650  was  discovered 
by  NASA's  Rossi  X-ray  Timing  Explor- 
er (RXTE)  satellite.  "This  black  hole 
is  really  pushing  the  limits.  For  many 
years  astronomers  have  wanted  to 
know  the  smallest  possible  size  of  a 
black  hole,  and  this  little  guy  is  a  big 
step  toward  answering  that  ques- 
tion," said  Nikolai  Shaposhnikov  of 
NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
in  Greenbelt,  Maryland.  However, 
the  black  hole's  small  size  does  not 
mean  it  is  any  weaker  than  larger 
black  holes.  According  to  Shaposh- 
nikov, the  gravitational  pull  of  J1650 
is  so  strong  that  getting  too  close  to 
it  would  "stretch  your  body  into  a 
strand  of  spaghetti." 
Source:  Discovery  News 
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Leatherheads  goes  long. . .  too  long 

Clooney's  comic  pigskin  pic  comes  up  a  few  yards  short 


George  Clooney  drops  the  ball  in  his  new  comedy  Leatherheads.  He  fills  Leatherheads  vi\\l\  a  lot  of  broad,  cartoon-like  ctiaracters,  and  self-conscious  references  to  past  films. 


FILM  REVIEW 


Leatherheads 


Directed  by  George  Clooney 


Starring  George  Clooney  Renee 
Zellweger,  John  Krasinski 


Rating:  VVv 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


Oh,  how  the  1920s  always  look  so 
beautiful  in  Hollywood  period  pieces. 
The  films  are  lighted  with  rich  amber 
hues  and  scored  to  the  music  of  Al 
Jolson.  Everyone  wears  fedoras  and 
tailored  suits,  the  speakeasies  have 
great  jazz  singers  and  fistfights  that 
don't  look  too  painful,  and  the  cars 
are  shiny  and  the  streets  are  always 
clean.  The  1920s  set  the  scene  for 
George  Clooney's  third  directorial 
effort,  Leatherheads.  And  while  the 
movie  is  long  and  only  fitfully  amus- 
ing, boy. .  .it  sure  looks  great. 

Clooney  is  Jimmy  "Dodge"  Connelly, 
the  captain  of  the  not-very-talented 
Bulldogs  football  team.  On  the  verge 
of  a  collapse.  Carter  Rutherford  (John 
Krasinski),  a  decorated  war  hero, 
emerges  as  the  most  popular  figure 
in  college  football.  Dodge  convinces 
his  superiors  to  recruit  Ccirter,  who 
brings  in  thousands  of  fans  to  the 
bleachers.  But  there's  trouble  beyond 
the  gridiron:  an  ambitious  sports  re- 
porter (Renee  Zellweger)  has  heard 
that  Carter  may  not  be  the  war  hero 
he's  cracked  up  to  be.  Of  course,  a  love 
triangle  ensues. 

Clooney,  who  has  appeared  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Coen  brothers'  comedies, 
seems  to  be  channeling  the  Coens' 
comic  sensibility.  He  fills  Leather- 


heads with  a  lot  of  broad,  cartoon-like 
characters,  and  self-conscious  refer- 
ences to  past  films,  particularly  the 
screwball  comedies  of  the  1930s  and 
'40s  starring  Hepburn  and  Tracy.  The 
humour  shifts  between  aggressively 
quirky  visual  gags  (one  of  the  football 
team  members  is  a  300-pound  high- 
schooler,  ho  ho)  and  witty  dialogue,  as 
Clooney  and  Zellweger  trade  rapid-fire 
comic  banter.  While  Clooney  is  always 


an  enjoyable  actor  with  decent  comic 
timing,  Renee  Zellweger  is  miscast. 
Her  role  calls  for  a  ballsy,  Rosalind 
Russell  type,  and  low-key  Zellweger 
isn't  up  to  the  task.  John  Krasinski, 
from  The  Office,  is  pure  vanilla  in  a 
very  vanilla  role. 

Leatherheads  runs  an  ungainly  114 
minutes,  at  least  20  minutes  longer 
than  the  average  screwball.  The  cli- 
mactic football  scene  feels  drawn- 


out,  particularly  following  the  logical 
ending.  When  a  story  has  so  little 
substance,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  it 
wrap  up  after  90  minutes? 

Leatherheads  wants  to  bring  back 
memories  of  the  storied  '30s  screw- 
ball, but  where  those  films  felt  sponta- 
neous, this  work  is  posturing.  It's  as  if 
Clooney  wanted  to  emulate  the  tradi- 
tion by  constantly  winking  at  the  cam- 
era. The  insincerity  of  Leatherheads 


becomes  quite  alienating.  Yet  it's  hard 
to  hate  it  entirely.  There  is  something 
about  Clooney's  screen  presence 
that's  kind  of  seductive,  even  if  it 
doesn't  quite  gel.  There's  also  some- 
thing intriguing  about  the  film's  hyper- 
fetishized  time  capsule.  Even  the  mud 
on  the  football  field  looks  beautiful.  A 
lot  of  skilled  technicians  have  done  a 
very  good  job  creating  this  cinematic 
Wcix  museum. 


Alls  well  at  Alchemy 

New  production  of  the  rarely-produced  classic  may  be  too-pure,  even  for  Bard  purists 


Matt  McGeachy 

VARSITY  STAFF 


All's  Well  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  "prob- 
lem plays,"  and  as  such,  is  seldom 
produced  or  studied  in  undergrad  cur- 
ricula. Alchemy  Theatre  made  a  bold 
move  in  choosing  to  produce  it,  which 
as  it  turns  out,  has  paid  off.  Although 
long — three  full  hours — the  produc- 
tion was  engaging  and  energetic,  not 
an  easy  feat  for  such  a  long  show. 

The  central  story  focuses  on  the 
unrequited  love  that  commoner  Helen 
(Jennifer  McNaughton)  has  for  Bertram 
(Michael  Rode),  who  has  just  inherited 
his  father's  title  as  Count  of  Rossillion. 
Though  she  is  a  close  confidant  of 
Bertram's  mother,  the  Countess  (Kat 
Lanteign),  Bertram  does  not  share  her 
affection  for  the  young  woman. 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 


Directed  by  Hume  Baugh 


Staning  Jennifer  McNaughton, 
Michael  Rode 


Rating:  VVVvV 


When  Bertram  goes  to  the  court  of 
France,  Helen  follows  him  and  cures 
the  ailing  King  (Simon  Michellepis) 
of  his  melancholy.  As  a  reward,  he 
delivers  her  in  marriage  to  the  less- 
than-thrilled  Bertram.  From  here, 


pandemonium  ensues. 

Bertram,  under  the  influence  of  a 
knavish  fellow  named  Parolles  (Rob- 
ert Rainville),  decides  to  defect  to  the 
camp  of  the  Duke  of  Florence  (Denny 
Roy),  who  is  at  war  with  France.  Helen 
follows  him  only  to  find  that  her  be- 
loved has  been  wooing  a  local  Floren- 
tine woman,  Diana  (Amber  Mills).  Not 
to  worry  because  the  clever  trick  she 
pulls  ensures  that  the  King  and  Ber- 
tram are  reunited,  and  that  she  ends 
up  pregnant  with  his  child! 

Such  a  straightforward  plot  from  the 
Bard  is  part  of  why  the  play  is  consid- 
ered a  "problem"  in  the  canon.  Still  it 
provided  ample  opportunity  for  excel- 
lent performances. 

Rode  and  McNaughton  displayed  an 
excellent  lack  of  chemistry  between 
the  two.  Rainville  proved  a  goodly 


knave,  particularly  during  the  tor- 
ture scene.  Michellepis  and  Lanteign 
stole  the  show  for  the  Shakespearean 
purists — one  fully  expected  that  they 
would  break  out  in  verse  if  one  met 
them  on  the  street.  Lanteign,  who 
trained  at  the  Bristol  Old  Vic  in  the 
U.K.,  played  up  the  proto-feminist 
themes  that  run  throughout  the  show. 
A  full  cast  of  talented  lords,  ladies,  and 
soldiers  each  complimented  the  en- 
semble performance. 

As  usual,  Alchemy  made  excellent 
use  of  an  unusual  performance  space, 
though  the  blocking  was  occasionally 
clumsy,  keeping  the  performers  on- 
stage at  all  times  proved  an  excellent 
idea  from  director  Hume  Baugh.  The 
dance  scenes  could  have  been  cut  en- 
tirely without  losing  any  sense  of  the 
mood  of  the  show. 


A  word  of  caution:  if  you  are  not  a 
Shakespeare  purist,  you  will  find  this 
show  TOO  long,  and  TOO  pure.  Baugh 
did  not  cut  so  much  as  a  single  scene 
from  the  performance,  the  staging 
was  classically  influenced,  and  the 
costumes  were  period.  Indeed,  some 
inventiveness  to  accommodate  the 
unusual  performance  space  would 
have  been  interesting,  but  everything 
worked  fine  as  it  is.  However,  for  those 
of  us  who  enjoy  seeing  the  bard  unfil- 
tered  and  uncut,  this  is  an  excellent 
show  to  see  from  Toronto's  urban 
Shakespeare  company,  and  truly  did 
end  well. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  runs  at 
Alchemy  Theatre,  133  Tecumseth 
Street,  until  April  13.  Discounted  tickets 
for  the  underemployed  (like  you!) 
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Listen  Up ! 

What  to  rock  and  what  to  not 


//EDITOR'S  PICK 


Woodhands  -  Heart  Attack  (Paper  Bag) 


Until  the  release  ol  Heart  Attack,  Paper  Bag  Records  had  been  experiencing  a  drought 
of  up-tempo,  danceable  releases.  Here  on  their  debut,  Toronto  duo  Dan  Werb  (ex- 
Spitfires  and  Mayflowers)  and  Paul  Banwatt  drop  an  album's  worth  of  body-rocking 
electro-pop  that  should  elicit  head-banging  and  pogo  dance  moves  in  clubs  and 
bedrooms  alike.  Banwatt's  pulsating  acoustic  drums  are  layered  with  Werb's  dirty 
synth  lines,  but  what  makes  Woodhands  better  than  most  are  vocal  parts  that  are 
perfectly  fitted  to  maximize  catchiness.  To  this  end,  highlights  include  the  heartfelt 
lamentations  of  "I  Can't  See  Straight,"  the  sugar-sweet  guest  vocals  on  the  some- 
times-agro  "Dancer,"  and  a  pretty  duet  with  fellow  Paper-Bagger  Laura  Barrett  on 
closer  "Sailboats."  But  by  far  the  standout  track  on  Heart  Attack  is  the  arresting 
floor-filler  "1  Wasn't  Made  For  Fighting,"  which  sounds  like  Chromeo  getting  jacked 
by  punks  behind  the  Sam's  at  College  and  Augusta. — JORDAN  BIMM 


Rating:  WWW 


Daniel  Lanois  -  Here  Is  What  Is 
(Red  Floor  Records) 

This  album  features  an  interesting  com- 
pilation of  styles,  and  given  it's  Lands' 
fourth  album  this  decade,  consider  it  a 
showcase  of  his  versatility.  The  first  half 
of  the  album  is  consistent  in  its  supple, 
twang-like  melodies  in  "Here  Is  What  Is" 
and  "Blue  Bus."  While  his  vocals  are  mo- 
notonous, Lanois  gets  away  with  it.  "This 
May  Be  My  Last  Time"  juxtaposes  previ- 
ous songs  with  a  gospel  flare.  "I  Like  That" 
creates  a  sullen  mood,  where  one  will  in- 
evitably become  entranced  by  its  quirky 
instrumentals  and  soothing  vocals.  "Duo 
Glide"  is  similar;  its  nattering  guitar  solo 
seems  endless  and  without  climax,  which 
causes  one  to  slip  into  an  inevitable  veg- 
etative state.  The  album  is  cool  and  calm, 
making  it  suitable  company  to  a  Sunday 
afternoon  of  lounging  (and  recovery). 
—SUZANNAH  MOORE 

Rating:  VW 


The  B52's  -  f/7/?p/ex(Astralwerks) 


Neither  a  hit  nor  a  miss,  The  B52's  are  noto- 
rious for  producing  distorted,  angular  sound, 
reiterated  in  their  most  recent  album,  Funplex. 
The  style  is  quirky,  and  may  require  an  ac- 
quired taste  and  pre-existing  loyalty.  The  band 
has  been  around  for  three  decades,  and  their 
image  is  tiring:  on  the  cover  they  look  like  your 
parents  dressed  up  like  characters  from  Beetle- 
juice.  It's  ambiguous  whether  or  not  they're 
trying  to  be  farcical.  Although  they  may  not  be 
trying  to  live  up  to  "Love  Shack,"  this  album 
barely  moves  in  any  direction.  For  a  voice  that 
has  loaned  itself  to  Iggy  Pop's  "Candy,"  Kate 
Pierson  wastes  a  lot  of  her  breath  nattering 
without  melody  to  a  discordant  sound.  Fred 
Schneider  sounds  like  an  obnoxious  Weird  Al 
impersonator  in  their  third  track,  "Eyes  Wide 
Open."  Other  than  that,  the  two  singers  don't 
sound  much  different  than  they  did  fifteen 
years  ago. — SM 


Rating:  Wv 


Dirty  projected 


Brooklyn  four-piece  teach  indie  kids  how  to  mosh  to  an  R&B  beatdown 


Khary  Mathurin 


While  many  critics  accuse  indie  rock 
bands  of  drawing  on  too  many  esoter- 
ic references,  a  few  artists  are  turning 
to  America's  new  pop  music,  contem- 
porary soul  and  R&B,  for  inspiration. 
It's  easy  to  be  skeptical  of  white  dudes 
trying  to  sound  like  Amerie,  but  when 
confronted  with  this  music  live  this 
past  Tuesday  at  Sneaky  Dee's,  it's  hard 
not  to  feel  that  these  guys  might  be  on 
to  something. 

After  an  entertaining  set  by  local 
electronic  musician,  Nif-D — one  of 
these  "indie  R&B"  bands — No  Kids, 
took  the  stage.  Three-quarters  of  de- 
funct Vancouver  band  Piano,  No  Kids 
played  plecisant  pop  ditties  that  would 
have  been  unremarkable  if  it  weren't 
for  lead  vocalist,  Nick  Krgovich. 

Singing  in  falsetto  with  dead  serious- 
ness, Krgovich  displayed  a  vocal  am- 
bition unusual  for  most.  Although  he 
occasionally  came  across  like  some- 
ones  dad  fronting  a  Mariah  Carey 
cover  band  (Coke-bottle  glasses,  and 


CONCERT  REVIEW 


Dirty  Projectors  w/  No  Kids 


Sneaky  Dee's 
Tuesday,  April  1 


Rating:  WW 


a  sweater  vest  didn't  help),  Krgovich 
kept  No  Kids'  songs  interesting. 

As  the  half-hearted  applause  died 
at  the  end  of  No  Kids  set  and  the  au- 
dience surged  closer  to  the  stage,  it 
was  clear  that  everyone  In  the  packed 
venue  was  there  to  see  the  headliners, 
Brooklyn's  Dirty  Projectors. 

Formerly  a  solo  project  of  mas- 
termind Dave  Longstreth,  The  Dirty 
Projectors  has  morphed  into  a  formi- 
dable live  band,  with  guitarist  Amber 
Coffman  and  bassist  Angel  Deradoo- 


rian  providing  backup  harmonies  for 
Longstreth's  melismatic  singing. 

While  The  Projectors  clearly  draw 
from  urban  music,  evident  in  their 
vocal  acrobatics  and  prominent  bass 
lines,  their  success  lies  in  how  well 
they  blend  this  influence  with  a  vari- 
ety of  other  genres  to  produce  intrigu- 
ing music  that's  hard  to  classify. 

Playing  a  mixture  of  newly  written 
songs,  tracks  off  their  most  recent 
album  Rise  Above  (a  re-imagining  of 
Black  Flag's  Damaged),  in  edition  to 
older  material.  The  Dirty  Projectors 
demonstrated  reasoning  behind  their 
stylistic  quirks.  Their  voices  were 
dramatically  expressive,  providing  ac- 
cessible points  for  the  listener  to  grab 
on  to,  while  the  disorienting  interplay 
between  Longstreth's  and  Coffman's 
guitars  drove  the  songs  forward. 

During  a  highlight  of  their  set,  a 
breakneck  speed  version  of  "Imagine 
It,"  a  portion  of  the  audience  near  the 
stage  started  to  mosh.  Perhaps  that's 
what  these  R&B  influenced  bands  are 
after:  soulful  music  you  can  mosh  to. 


Tfie  Dirty  Projectors  tore  up  Sneaky  Dee's  last  Tuesday. 
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Bring  back  the  glory  Jays 

ERIKA  GILBERT  discusses  Toronto's  chances  for  success  in  2008 


It  was  just  like  old  times  for  Blue 
Jays  fans  at  the  Jays'  home  opener 
on  Friday  night,  as  a  sold-out  Rog- 
ers Centre  watched  Roberto  Alomar's 
name  and  number  rise  to  the  Level  of 
Excellence  in  a  pre-game  ceremony  to 
honour  the  former  second  baseman. 
The  team  donned  vintage  powder 
blue  uniforms  for  tfie  first  "Flashback 
Friday"  of  the  season,  defeating  the 
defending  champion  Boston  Red 
Sox  6-3.  A  boisterous  crowd  showed 
enthusiasm  not  seen  in  years — two 
fans  couldn't  even  confine  their  ex- 
citement to  the  stands,  jumping  onto 
the  field  in  a  state  of  partial  undress. 
The  typically  vocal  contingent  of  Red 
Sox  fans  was  smaller  and  quieter  than 
usual  as  Jays  fans  made  sure  their 
team  enjoyed  a  memorable  welcome, 
saving  their  loudest  ovations  for  Alo- 
mar while  reminiscing  about  the  Jays' 
glory  days,  including  Alomar's  famous 
home  run  off  Dennis  Eckersley  in  the 
1992  ALCS. 

If  Jays  fans  seem  a  little  stuck  in 
the  past,  it's  understandable.  Peren- 
nial third-place  finishers  in  the  ultra- 
competitive  AL  East,  the  team  hasn't 
played  a  postseason  game  since  win- 
ning the  World  Series  in  1993.  While 
introducing  Alomar  and  surprise 
honouree  Paul  Beeston,  the  long-time 
Jays  executive,  president  and  CEO 
Paul  Godfrey  received  a  hearty  round 
of  boos,  a  testament  to  the  frustration 
of  Toronto  baseball  fans.  They  were . 


promised  a  more  competitive  team 
when  the  Jays  received  a  substantial 
payroll  boost  a  few  years  ago,  but  it 
hasn't  been  enough  to  push  them 
past  their  two  divisional  foes,  the 
powerhouse  Red  Sox  and  the  New 
York  Yankees. 

But  there's  an  optimism  this 
season,one  that  hasn't  been  seen 
in  years.  A  homemade  sign  reading 
"This  is  our  year"  graced  the  200-lev- 
el  outfield,  a  sentiment  echoed  by 
fans  in  the  cheap  seats  who  dissected 
the  weaknesses  of  their  AL  competi- 
tors while  watching  starting  pitcher 
Shaun  Marcum,  who  enjoyed  a  break- 
out year  in  2007,  hold  a  potent  Red 
Sox  offence  to  only  three  hits  in  seven 
innings  of  work. 

While  it  seems  strange  to  put  faith 
in  a  roster  that  is  not  substantially 
different  from  last  season's — the 
Jays  added  shortstop  David  Eck- 
stein, swapped  third  basemen  with 
St.  Louis,  acquired  utility  infielder 
Marco  Scutaro  and  brought  back 
Shannon  Stewart —  fans  are  hoping 
that  their  young  arms  continue  to  im- 
prove. As  the  bats  that  lay  dormant  in 
an  injury-plagued  2007  wake  up,  the 
Blue  Jays  have  a  legitimate  shot  at  the 
playoffs.  If  Toronto's  first  few  games 
against  their  chief  rivals  are  any  in- 
dication, there  is  reason  for  cautious 
optimism.  Although  the  Jays  dropped 
two  of  three  games  in  New  York,  they 
outscored  the  Yankees  9-8  as  the  two 


losses  were  made  by  only  one  run.  Af- 
ter winning  the  home  opener,  the  Jays 
hammered  the  Red  Sox  10-2  in  their 
second  meeting. 

The  Yankees  could  be  vulnerable 
this  year.  They  lost  popular  manager 
Joe  Torre  and  their  combination  of 
young  and  inexperienced  arms  and 
past-their-prime  pitchers  could  fall 
flat.  And  who  knows  what  could  hap- 
pen with  Hank  Steinbrenner  taking 
over  from  his  father  George  as  the 
new  ringmaster  of  the  Yankees  circus, 
given  the  Steinbrenners'  penchant  for 
bold,  unpredictable,  and  sometimes 
questionable  decisions.  The  Yankees' 
offence  could  be  strong  enough  to 
cover  up  any  weaknesses,  especially 
if  they  get  another  MVP  season  from 
Alex  Rodriguez,  but  they  may  leave 
the  door  open  enough  for  the  Jays  to 
squeak  through. 

Before  fans  speculate  on  who  will 
be  this  year's  Eckersley  and  Alomar, 
the  Jays  will  have  to  get  past  a  num- 
ber of  talented  teams.  The  BoSox 
have  not  done  much  to  change  their 
championship-winning  roster,  and 
that  bodes  well  for  them.  Youngsters 
Jacoby  Ellsbury  and  rookie  of  the 
year  Dustin  Pedroia  will  only  get  bet- 
ter, and  with  a  stronglineup  from  top 
to  bottom,  Boston  seems  destined  to 
win  another  divisional  title.  While  that 
still  leaves  the  AL  wild  card  open,  the 
Jays  have  to  contend  with  the  Yan- 
kees, two  strong  teams  from  the  Cen- 


MAC  ATTACK;  Despite  being  relegated  to  backup  duty  this  season,  John  McDonald 
should  be  a  solid  contributer  for  the  Jays  over  the  162  game  schedule. 


tral  division  in  the  Cleveland  Indians 
and  Detroit  Tigers,  and  the  Seattle 
Mariners  and  Los  Angeles  Angels 
of  Anaheim  in  the  West.  The  Tigers 
are  fresh  off  a  blockbuster  trade  that 
brought  them  24-year-old  sensation 
Miguel  Cabrera  and  starting  pitcher 
Dontrelle  Willis.  The  Angels  signed 
well-rounded  outfielder  Torii  Hunter. 
Cleveland  and  Seattle  pack  powerful 
one-two  punches  at  the  top  of  their 
rotations,  with  C.C.  Sabathia  and 
Fausto  Carmona  leading  the  Indians 
and  Erik  Bedard  and  Felix  Hernandez 
on  the  mound  in  Seattle. 


The  Jays,  having  lost  set-up  man 
Casey  Janssen  for  the  year  due  to 
injury,  lack  the  depth  to  compete 
with  their  AL  rivals.  But  while 
the  Jays  may  still  be  a  long  shot 
to  make  the  playoffs,  the  chances 
that  Toronto  could  be  singing  "OK 
Blue  Jays"  in  October  are  looking 
better  than  they  have  in  years.  If 
the  Jays  could  at  least  stay  in  con- 
tention until  September,  and  bring 
back  some  of  the  atmosphere  from 
the  days  when  Alomar  patrolled 
the  infield,  that  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 


Keep  your  career  on  a 
direct  path  to  success 


start  out  in  the  right  direction  at  Ernst  &  Young.  With  our 
award-winning  training  programs,  you'll  have  invaluable 
resources  to  help  you  enhance  your  skills.  And  since  you'll 
be  working  alongside  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  industry, 
getting  ahead  is  as  simple  as  following  the  signs. 

Grow.  Succeed. 

Visit  us  at  ey.com/ca/careers  and  our  Facebook.com  group. 
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Student  athletes  aiscuss  what  it  means  to  succeed  on  and  off  the  field 


It's  a  typical  late-November  morn- 
ing, mercury  on  the  thermometer 
heading  south,  many  of  us  wish- 
ing we  could  make  the  same  trip. 
Jessica  Hiew  is  busy  lacing  up  her 
cross-trainers.  She  puts  her  books 
down  beside  her  to  make  sure  she 
doesn't  forget  them.  A  crumpled 
uniform  hanging  out  of  an  old  gym 
bag  the  only  evidence  of  the  double 
life  she's  been  leading. 

She  doesn't  have  much  time  to 
think:  she's  late  for  class,  or  is  it 
practice?  Lately  it  has  all  blurred 
into  one.  Without  looking,  she  picks 
up  her  books  with  one  swift  move- 
ment and  is  out  the  door.  Suddenly 
the  cold  hits  her  like  an  opposing 
point  guard,  but  she  fights  through, 
weaving  past  a  throng  of  slow 
moving  students  in  front  of  her.  It 
all  seems  very  familiar;  like  she's 
done  it  before.  Heart  pounding,  she 
finally  gets  to  class  just  as  the  pro- 
fessor walks  in,  cursing  the  weather. 
A  wave  of  relief  runs  over  her'  she's 
made  it,  ail  the  training  has  paid  off. 


For  many  student  athletes,  the  challenges  don't 
stop  once  they  step  off  the  field.  In  the  real  world 
there  are  no  timeouts  or  substitutions,  and  the 
game  ceases  to  be  five  on  five,  but  everyone  for 
themselves.  Jessica,  a  second-year  guard  on  the 
University  of  Toronto  women's  basketball  team 
knows  that  when  the  final  buzzer  sounds,  the 
real  game  begins. 

Like  any  other  undergrad  pursuing  a  degree, 
she  often  finds  herself  walking  a  delicate  tight- 
rope between  school  and  recreation,  but  trying 
to  maintain  that  balance  can  be  even  more  elu- 
sive: "It's  happened  several  times  where  I  had 
a  test,  but  I  haven't  done  much  studying,  and 
then  you  have  to  drag  your  butt  to  practice,  and 
you're  thinking  I  could  be  using  these  extra  three 
hours  to  study  for  the  exam  the  next  day,"  says 
the  physical  education  student. 

Taking  one  for  the  team 

Being  a  student  athlete  at  one  of  Canada's  top  ac- 
ademic institutions  is  a  bit  like  leading  a  double 
life.  Every  athlete  is  required  by  the  University  to 
maintain  full-time  status  in  their  programs  (usu- 
ally a  minimum  of  three  credits)  in  order  to  be 


eligible  to  play  for  a  Varsity  team.  They  also  com- 
mit upwards  of  15-20  hours  a  week  to  their  sport, 
including  two-hour  daily  practices,  team  meet- 
ings, video  sessions,  and  weekend  games,  which 
can  adversely  affect  their  scores  off  the  field. 

"I  remember  in  first  year,  my  time  management 
was  an  absolute  mess,"  recalls  Mike  Bialy,  the 
captain  of  the  men's  soccer  team.  "I  thought  ok: 
an  hour  to  get  to  practice,  two  hours  of  practice 
and  another  hour  to  get  home,  and  I'll  study  af- 
ter, which  clearly  never  happens  because  you're 
absolutely  exhausted  from  training.  By  the  time 
you  get  home  there's  nothing  you  want  to  do  ex- 
cept get  some  sleep." 


More  than  a  game 


For  Michael,  the  dilemma  is  slightly  more  com- 
plex than  a  decision  to  choose  school  over 
sports.  Getting  good  grades  in  University  does 
not  always  guarantee  you  the  career  you  want, 
especially  when  your  dream  is  to  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds:  a  career  in  athletics.  Unlike  Jes- 
sica Hiew,  who  plans  to  enter  medical  science  or 
optometry,  Michael  wants  to  pursue  what  he's 


known  for  most  of  his  life:  soccer. 

"Basically  I'm  trying  to  do  the  whole  profes- 
sional athlete  thing,"  says  the  fifth-year  political 
science  student.  "That's  pretty  much  going  to  be 
taking  up  most  of  my  summer,  then  I'll  see  where  ' 
it  goes  from  there." 

Winner  of  both  the  Ontario  University  and 
Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport  MVP  awards  for 
soccer  in  recent  years,  Michael  has  already  at- 
tracted interest  from  professional  clubs  in  the 
United  Soccer  Leagues,  and  practiced  with  the 
Toronto  FC  of  Major  League  Soccer.  Still,  most 
soccer  players  turn  professional  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  the  23-yearold  Bialy.  American 
soccer  prodigy  Freddy  Adu  began  playing  for 
D.C.  United  of  the  MLS  in  2004  at  the  age  of  14, 
the  same  year  Michael  began  plying  his  trade  for 
U  of  T's  Varsity  Blues: 

"My  chances  might  be  hindered  a  little  bit  be- 
cause I'm  going  so  late.  I'm  23  right  now,  and  23 
is  considered  old.  If  I  had  gone  when  I  was  18, 1 
would  have  had  better  opportunity.  Then  again, 
I  think  1  developed  a  lot  playing  for  the  program 
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that  U  of  T  has." 

There  is  no  tried-and-true  path 
to  becoming  a  professional  athlete, 
no  four-year  program  you  can  take. 
Oftentimes  it  takes  as  much  dumb 
luck,  stumbling  into  the  right  situa- 
tion or  opportunity,  as  it  does  skill. 
And  so,  it's  always  important  to  have 
a  backup  plan,  and  that's  where  the 
student  part  of  the  equation  comes 
into  play.  Michael,  who  also  minors 
in  math  and  statistics  at  UTM,  .s 
keeping  an  open  mind  to  career  op- 
tions outside  of  sports: 

"I  think  I'd  be  able  to  [do  a  desk 
job],  just  for  the  fact  that  I  wouldn't 
stop  playing  soccer  at  least  at  the 
amateur  level,  for  something  to  look 
forward  to."  He  has  even  considered 
entering  accounting  (his  mother's 
profession)  but  wants  to  see  where 
soccer  takes  him  first. 

Globe  trotters 

Sports  has  taken  a  couple  athletes 
on  a  strange  and  circuitous  route. 
For  Jessica  Hiew,  her  love  of  basket- 
ball took  her  from  her  native  Can- 
berra, New  South  Wales,  to  Idaho 
State  University  on  a  basketball 
scholarship,  then  finally  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Hiew  was  chosen 
most  valuable  player  three  times  at 
Radford  Highschool,  but  she  was 
forced  to  seek  opportunities  abroad 
due  to  a  lack  of  athletics  in  Austra- 
lian universities. 

U  of  T  grad  Safiya  Muharuma,  28, 
can  relate  to  the  trans-national  ad- 
venture. After  completing  teachers 
college  at  OlSE  in  2003,  the  former 


defenseman  with  the  Varsity  Blues 
decided  she  wasn't  prepared  to 
commit  herself  to  that  career  for  the 
next  30  years:  "1  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing closer  to  athletics  than  simply 
being  a  phys-ed  teacher  at  a  school" 
said  the  East  York  native. 

Muharuma,  who  helped  lead  the 
2000-2001  Blues  squad  to  an  unde- 
feated 35-0  record,  decided  to  pro- 
long her  hockey  career  by  joining  a 
professional  women's  hockey  team 
in  Switzerland,  an  experience  which 
she  admits  broadened  her  horizons, 
but  also  left  her  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty: "Your  path  kind  of  opens 
up  in  forks  in  different  directions.  I 
think  that's  what  happened  with  me. 


If  I  hadn't  gone  to  Europe  1  wouldn't 
have  second-guessed  becoming  a 
teacher.  But  after  I  went  there  for  2 
1/2  years  I  really  thought  about  do- 
ing other  stuff." 

Her  story  also  shows  that  a  career 
in  professional  sports  is  not  always 
full  of  the  glitz  and  glamour  North 
Americans  have  come  to  associ- 
ate. Sports  doesn't  exactly  pay  the 
bills,  in  fact  Muharuma  never  had 
a  paycheque  from  her  Swiss  club, 
working  at  U  of  T  sports  camps  in 
the  summer  just  to  fund  her  hockey 
dream.  "1  didn't  play  hockey  for  the 
money,"  says  Muharuma,  "I  played 
because  I  love  it," 


Scoring  off  the  field 

In  2007,  Canadian  Universities,  U  of  T 
in  particular,  finally  started  to  step  up 
to  the  plate  to  help  fund  student  ath- 
letes, many  of  whom  can't  work  part- 
time  throughout  the  year  because  of 
their  intense  training  schedules.  Last 
year  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health  gave  out  close  to  $250,000 
in  athletics-based  awards,  much 
of  which  is  donated  by  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  faculty.  There  are  cur- 
rently 50  awards  for  athletics  accord- 
ing to  the  FPEH  awards  handbook, 
ranging  from  basketball  and  hockey, 
to  rowing,  swimming,  and  fencing.  All 
awards  related  to  participation  in  Var- 
sity sports  fall  under  OUA  and  CIS  reg- 
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ulations,  which  sets  a  limit  of  $3,500 
per  student,  as  roughly  half  of  the  50 
awards  are  for  the  mciximum  value 
(This  year  the  deadline  for  awards  ap- 
plications is  April  11.) 


The  big  picture 


Is  it  worth  being  a  Varsity  athlete  in 
the  long  run?  The  majority  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  without  a  second 
thought. 

"My  best  memories  of  my  university 
experience  will  definitely  all  be  bas- 
ketball related.  It's  pretty  much  been 
my  life  here,"  says  Hiew,  who  helped 
the  women's  basketball  team  capture 
OUA  silver  this  past  season. 

"Sports  has  definitely  defined  my 
university  experience,"  says  Jessica 
Fitzgerald,  23,  a  wrestler  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  second-entry  degree  in  pharma- 
cy at  U  of  T.  "Being  an  athlete,  that's 
my  label.  You  know,  some  people  are 
sorority  girls,  or  whatever,  and  I'm 
a  student  athlete,  that's  what  I  do.  1 
couldn't  imagine  not  competing  while 
I'm  at  school." 

Considering  the  amount  of  hours 
most  students'  waste  procrastinating, 
,  there  is  something  noble  in  dedicat- 
ing oneself  to  an  ideal  and  pursuing  it. 
The  important  thing  for  any  student  is 
just  to  find  that  balance:  "It  really  helps 
you  develop  your  time  management 
skills  [being  a  student  and  an  athlete] 
because  it  forces  you  to  stay  on  top 
of  things,  you  can't  just  waste  time 
on  other  things"  says  Fitzgerald. 

"I  would  say  I  was  a  better  athlete 
than  a  student,"  says  Muharuma,  re- 
calling her  experiences.  "That's  go- 
ing to  be  an  honest  answer,  I  was  a 
good  student,  but  I'd  probably  be  a 
better  student  if  1  wasn't  an  athlete, 
but  then  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  to 
be  an  athlete,  so  it's  a  catch  22.  It's 
worth  it  in  the  end." 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Innovative.  Collaborative. 
Progressive. 

Test  the  limits  of  conventional  disciplines, 
and  participate  in  a  culture  of  intellectual 
questioning  and  exchange.  Explore  your 
graduate  studies  options  at  Trent. 


PROGRAMS:  Anthropology  M.A.  •  Applications  of  Modelling  /  Natural 
&  Social  Sciences  M.A.  /  M.Sc.  •  Canadian  Studies  and  Native  Studies 
M.A.  Canadian  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Cultural  Studies  Ph.D.  •  English  M.A. 
History  M.A.  •  Indigenous  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Materials  Science  M.Sc. 
Theory,  Culture  and  Politics  M.A.  •  Watershed  Ecosystems  Ph  D  /  M.Sc. 
Trent  /  Queen's  (various  disciplines)  Ph.D.  /  M.A.  /  M.Sc. 

At  Trent,  it  Pays  to  Pursue  your  Graduate  Degree. 
Earn  up  to  $34,000*  for  your  Master's  and  up  to 
$78,500*  for  your  Ph.D. 


A. 

^UNIVERSITY 


LEARNING  TO  MAKE  A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE." 


THE  BIG  GIVE 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  life  altering  differ- 
ence? IVlarried,  heterosexual  couple  pray- 
ing for  the  gift  often  taken  for  granted  -  a 
child.  Contact  pat@soft-infertility.com  to 
discuss  possible  egg  donation.  Make  a 
miracle  a  reality. 

COLLEGE  STUDENT  LOOKING 

For  an  experienced  graduate  or  advanced 
student  in  Psychology  and/or  Sociology, 
1  am  at  the  beginners  level.  Must  be  able 
to  give  one  on  one  class  using  Theories, 
Applications,  Essay  Writing.  2  or  3  times  per 
week.  Pis.  call  416-423-4110  leave  message. 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
i  ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 

CONDOS  WALKING  DISTANCE  TO 
CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  a  condo  as  an  invest- 
ment now  and  have  your  child  live  in  a 
safe  building  near  U  of  T.  Call:  Santino 
Agueci  B.A.,  Salesperson  with  20  years 
Experience.Sutton  Group  Realty  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  Brokerage,  www.santino.info 
416-762-4200  &  905-896-3333. 

DOWNTOWN  CONDO  FOR  SALE 

One  bedroom.  Magnificent  views.  Many 
upgrades  and  extras  included  (HDTV, 
DVD,  bedroom  suite,  BBQ),  15  minute 
walk  to  campus,  www.boi.ca/condo 
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www.trentu.ca/graduatestudies 

ibUO  VJi:\-'  Sdiik  Ufive.  Helerbofouuti.  Gtilario  Ki!J  /BS 

(705)748-1011  x7245  1-888-739-8885 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  vww.nealsyardremedies.com 

DO  YOU  EXPERIENCE  ANXIETY? 

Here  are  simple  exercises  you  can  do  on 
your  own  and  learn  to  know  yourself  — 
not  just  a  shadow  of  yourself.  Buy  and 
read  SELF  ANALYSIS  by  L.  RON  HUB- 
BARD $16.00  Church  of  Scientology,  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary,  Toronto  ON  M4Y  2A7 
(416)  925-2145  www.scieiitolngx-.oi'g 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@beIlnet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS.DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416  921-1357. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR.  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostlv-math.com  416-502-1717 

TUTORING! 
IN-PERSON,  ONLINE,  BY  PHONE 

Humanities,  Social  Sciences,  Sciences, 
Languages,  GMAT,  LSAT,  MCAT,  Essays 
And  More!  416-855-9651,  416-990-7506 
tstn@rogers.com  www.tstn.ca 

TUTORING: 

Time  management,  math,  sciences,  peer 
review,  stress  reduction.  Any  faculty. 
Email  dugthetutor@yaIioo.ca  for  free 
needs  assessment.  Group  rates.  Gradu- 
ate Waterioo,  Postgraduate  Toronto,  Pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only.  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarswell@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phona 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 
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Guy:  Hey,  so  can  I  grab  your  number? 
Girl:  Umm...ril  send  it  to  you  on  Facebook. 
— Sidney  Smith 

Girl:  Did  you  really  just  watch  America's  Next  Top  l\/lodel\us\  so 
you  could  bone  me? 
— Morrison  Hall 

Guy:  Wow,  I  can't  believe  it.  That  guy  is  such  a  homophobe. 
Girl:  What  are  you  talking  about?  He's  at  home  all  the  time. 
St.  George  Campus 

Girl:  Aww!  Are  they  taking  pictures  up  there? 

Guy:  They're  Asian,  what  the  hell  else  would  they  be  doing? 

— Victoria  College 

Girl  1:  This  is  silent.  Where's  the  song? 
Girl  2:  It's  a  visual  song. 
Girl  1:  A  bit  of  an  oxymoron,  no? 
Girl  2:  You're  a  moron. 

— Avant  garde  and  experimental  cinema  class 

Guy:  I  broke  my  promise. 
Girl:  You  gave  me  AIDS? 
—UTSC 

Guy:  Look  at  you,  putting  on  a  tie  like  you  matter. 
—TheJCR 

Girl:  Do  you  want  to  have  sex  at  Robarts? 

Guy:  No.  Why? 

— St  George  Campus 


ne  ^afsdy  Newspaper  Presents... 

Annual  General  Meeting 

Got  something  to  say  about  the  way  we  run  things  around 
here?  Have  your  two  cents  heard  at  The  Varsity's  General 

Meeting,  and  hear  how  Canada's  oldest  and  largest 
student  publication  operates,  Pizza  and  pop  will  be  served. 

When:  Tuesday,  April  15, 6-7  p.m, 

Where:  The  Varsity  offices,  21  Sussex,  2nd  floor  (at 
Huron  Street) 


1 


For  more  information,  contact  Editor-in-Chief  Chandler 
Levack  at  editor@thevarsity,ca. 


DINOSAUR  COMICS  By  Ryan  North 


An  unreliable  n.arrator  is 
when  Shakespeare  tells  you 
that  his  play  Hamlet  is 
pretty  good,  but  then  at 
the  end  Hamlet  wakes  up  and 
he's  on  a  friggin'  bus. 


LITERARY 
TECHNIQUE 
COMICS 

today" s 
techmque: 

"UNRELIABLE 
NARRATOR" 


seriously,  what  are 
you  talking  about"'. 

The  stupid  "it  / 
was  all  a  dream"  / 
jrc-^.'' ending  / 


He  v/a 
catch 
looks 
shake 
The  E 


It  ■  s 
v,'hol 
bus 
what 


like  -  oh,  it  was  all  a  dream  and  the 
e  time  Hamlet  was  actually  snoozing  on  a 
next  to  an  empty  seat  the  v/hole  time! 

the  heck,  Hamlet';'    Laertes  v/as  the  bus 


\ 


driver'^  This  is  so  much 
WORSE  than  when  you  were 
stabbin'  dudes  and  havin' 
broods. 

um,  Hamlet  doesn't 
actually  end  like  that, 
T-Rex. 


Pretty  certain 
it  does, 

Dromiceiomimus 


es  up  and  looks  around  and  he 
es  the  eye  of  a  passenger  who 

like  Shakespeare';^  And  the 
speare  guy  smiles  and  winks, 
nd""  y 


Don't  tell  "^^Iv 
me  I'm  the  \t\;y 


only  one  who 
made  it 
"V,   to  the 
')\  end  of 
Hamlet. 
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MEANWHILE,    IN  TUDOR 
ENGLAND : 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet  actuall 
ends  on  a  bus,  righf 

\ 


J 


i ' m  so  far 
from  even 
knowi  ng 
what  a  ^ 
bus  IS 


\ 

It '  s  a  little 
thing  called  a 

"METAPHOR", 

wi  1 1 .    Man  I 
study  literary 


;)  zoos  Ryan  Norttt 


,(       ^nl  techniques 
much'^';' 


wjM ,  qwan  c  2 .  c  an 


A  SOFTER  WORLD  By  Joey  Comeau 


e  home  and  j  oomeau 


//CAMPUS  EVENTS 


ON  CAMPUS 

$25  SPRING  BIKE  TUNE  UP 

Get  a  professional  tune-up  and  help 
the  Varsity  Mountain  Bike  Team. 
Today  through  April  11, 
9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Athletic  Centre  Lobby  (55  Harbord  St.) 

mtnbike.sa.utoronto.ca/pics/ 

tuneup2008.html 

INSURGENT  CITIZENSHIP  IN  AN  ERA 
OF  GLOBAL  URBAN  PERIPHERIES 

Anthropology  lecture  with  Prof. 
Holston  of  UC  Berkeley. 
Weds.  April  9,  3-5  p.m.  Free! 
Anthopology  Building,  Room  AP246 
(19  Russell  St.) 
www.utoronto.ca/cdts 

SEARS  ONTARIO  DRAMA  FESTIVAL 

Eleven  plays  produced  and  performed 
by  Toronto  high  school  students. 
Weds.  April  9  to  Sat.  April  12. 
$10  for  students. 
Hart  House  Theatre 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
uofttix.ca/view.php?id=336 

SACRED  VISION,  SACRED  WORLD:  A 
VEDIC  VIEW  ON  ECOLOGY 

Vegetarian  feast,  discussion,  and 
meditation  with  Devamrita  Swami. 
Fri.  April  11,6:30-9:30  p.m.  $10  in 
advance. 

Cumberland  House,  Baldwin  Room 
(33  St.  George  St.) 
www.isc.utoronto.ca/abouttheisc/ 
kaffekaffka.htm 


FREE  FRIDAY  FILM:  THE 
ASSASSINATION  OF  JESSE  JAMES 

Brought  to  you  by  the  Cinema  Studies 
Student  Union. 

Fri.  April  11,7-9:45  p.m.  Free! 
Innis  Town  Hall  (2  Sussex  Ave.) 
cinssu.fff@utoronto.ca 

U  OF  T  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Performing  Stravinsky,  Prokofiev, 
and  Liszt. 

Sat.  April  12,  7:30-9:30  p.m. 
$10  for  students. 

MaclVlillan  Theatre,  Faculty  of  Music 
(80  Queen's  Park) 
www.music.utoronto.ca 

LIVING  THE  HIPLIFE 

Film  painting  a  musical  portrait  of 
street  life  in  West  Africa. 
Mon.  April  14, 12-3  p.m.  Free! 
Larkin  Building,  Room  200 
(15  Devonshire  Place) 
www.utoronto.ca/cdts 

THE  GREAT  GATSBY  AFFAIR  PARTY 

Presented  by  the  English  Students' 

Union  and  BMO. 

Fri.  April  18,  8:30  p.m. -1a.m. 

$10  in  advance  to  World  Literacy  of 

Canada. 

Hart  House  Debates  Room 
(7  Hart  House  Circle) 
http://esu.sa.utoronto.ca 

FINDING  RENTAL  HOUSING  FOR 
SEPTEMBER 

Brought  to  you  by  Student  Housing 
Service. 

Tues.  June  10, 4-5  p.m.  Free! 
Student  Housing  Service,  Group  Room 
B  (214  College  St.) 
housing.services@utoronto.ca 


bring  this  on 
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OFF  CAMPUS 

TORONTO  ALTERNATIVE  FASHION 
WEEK 

Celebrating  independent  Toronto 
designers. 

Weds.  April  9  to  Fri.  April  11.  $20. 
Fermenting  Cellar,  Distillery  District 
(55  Mill  St.) 
www.getfar.ca 

SPROCKETS  INTERNATIONAL  FILM 
FESTIVAL  FOR  CHILDREN 

It's  like  TIFF,  but  with  more  butterflies 
and  robots. 

Sat.  April  12  to  Fri.  April  18.  $10.61 
per  film. 

Various  locations. 
www.sprockets.ca 

GOIN'  STEADY  AT  THE  GLADSTONE 

Dance  to  '50s  and  '60s  music 
all  night  long. 

Fri.  April  18, 10  p.m.  -3  a.m. 
$5  before  11. 
Gladstone  Hotel  Ballroom 
(1214  Queen  St.W.) 
http://www.myspace.com/goinsteady 


To  have  your  U  of  T  campus  event 
listed  in  this  space  for  FREE,  just 
send  the  appropriate  details  to 
listings@thevarsity.ca 
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nation  Commons 


The  l^ars/fy  investigates 
corporate-funded 
research  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  See  'Corporate 
campus' — page  2 
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VARSITY  NEWS 


news@thevarsity.ca 


to  your  corpi 


Why  all  this  wrangling  over  academic  freedom? 
Can't  academia  and  industry  come  to  a  reasonable 

compromise?  According  to  U  of  T  chemistry 
professor  emeritus  John  Valleau,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  universities  and  corporations  inherently 
conflict  with  one  another.  Any  compromise 
undermines  the  university's  reason  for  existence. 


Alex  Kazia,  Naushad  All  Husein,  and  Jade  Colbert 

VARSITY  STAFF  

If  scholars  practice  the  uncompromising  applica- 
tion of  reason,  Valleau  says  they  need  a  special 
social  structure  that  allows  them  to  test  their 
hypotheses  by  trading  ideas  inspired  by  other 
scholars:  the  university.  To  work  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  the  university  also  needs  protection 
from  that  society. 

The  benefit  society  gets  from  this  is  innova- 
tion. Buzzword  though  it  is,  Valleau  stands  by  it. 
Valleau  maintains  that  what  academics  actually 
do  is  innovate — a  revolutionary  activity. 

"The  word  'innovation'  is  an  interesting  one," 
he  says.  His  definition  of  innovation  means  more 
the  "bringing  goods  to  market." 
Innovations  benefit  society  when  they  are  treat- 
ed as  public  goods,  says  Valleau.  "The  scholarly 
researcher  is  supported  by  the  public,  works  in 
a  public  institution,  uses  public  equipment,  and 
the  results  are  surely  open  to  the  public.  Fur- 
thermore, knowledge  is  not  profitable.  It  is 
not  diminished  by  use 
if  shared.  It  should  be 
part  of  the  common 
knowledge.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  scholarly 
activity." 

"What  schol- 
ars do  is  they 
test  the  limits 
of  their  under- 
standing. With 
theories,  you 
can  never 
prove  a  the- 
ory, you 
can 


only  disprove  it  or  discuss  what  range  it  covers, 
and  so  on.  What  one  can  do  is  to  test  the  limits  of 
our  understanding,  and  in  doing  that,  one  creates 
new  paradigms  of  understanding." 

Unlike  academics,  powerful  people  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  status  quo,  to  not  be 
supplanted  by  up-and-comers.  The  revolution- 
ary quality  of  true  innovation,  therefore,  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  industry  and  government  alike. 

So  how  did  we  get  to  the  present  state  of 
things?  "First  of  all,  you  cut  back  the  funding  for 
scholarly  work  until  it's  a  pittance,"  he  says.  "And 
then  offer  to  reinstate  the  funding,  but  only  under 
special  conditions." 

UOFTTHEWEED 

Janice  Newson,  York  University  sociology  profes- 
sor and  co-author  of  Universities  Mean  Business, 
agrees  with  Valleau's  assessment  of  the  situation. 
While  visible  signs  of  corporate  presence  are 
only  now  appearing,  she  says,  corporations  have 
been  highly  involved  in  Canadian  universities  for 
at  least  three  decades. 

Newson  characterizes  corporatization  as  a 
weed:  "In  the  '90s  the  tubers  began  to  send  up 
shoots,  cuid  the  shoots  were  names  on  university 
buildings  that  belong  to  big  corporations."  A  few 
instances  from  the  1990s  offer  hints  to  the  pres- 
ent underlying  corporate  culture  at  Simcoe  Hall. 
In  1997,  Northern  Telecom  donated  $8  million 
to  found  the  NorTel  Institute  of  Telecommuni- 
cations, a  master's  program, 
and  two  research  chairs. 
The  terms  of  the  agree- 


ment relating  to  NorTel  Institute  researchers'  in- 
tellectual property  rights  were  not  made  public 
at  the  original  announcement.  Investigation  by 
The  Varsity  and  the  U  of  T  Faculty  Association 
showed  that  while  U  of  T  still  owned  the  intellec- 
tual property  from  Institute  research  programs, 
the  licensing  option  for  Institute  products  go 
immediately  to  NorTel.  More  alarming,  perhaps, 
is  that  intellectual  property  not  pertaining  to  a 
researcher's  specific  project  can  still  belong  to 
U  of  T,  and  by  extension,  NorTel.  As  per  U  of  T's 
inventions  policy,  faculty  and  their  grad  students 
do  not  hold  any  of  these  rights.  Neither  does  the 
taxpayer.  Through  this  donation  NorTel  has  ef- 
fectively set  up  its  own  lab,  which  also  uses  uni- 
versity resources. 

In  2000,  the  pharmaceutical  company  Shering 
Canada  Inc.,  producers  of  Claritin,  donated  $34.5 
million  to  the  Alzheimer's  research  program  led 
by  the  U  of  T  Centre  for  Research  in  Neurodegen- 
erative Diseases  Network  and  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children.  A  better  term  for  the  largest  "gift"  in 
Canadian  history  might  be  "intellectual  property 
agreement,"  as  it  grants  Shering-Plough  (Shering 
Canada's  parent  company)  exclusive  worldwide 
licenses  to  produce  and  sell  the  products  and 
technology  developed  through  the  program. 
The  coup  de  grace  for  scholarly  independence, 
however,  came  with  the  se- 
cretive deal  pertaining 
to  Joseph  L.  Rotman's 
donation     to  the 


School  of  Management.  The  university  matched 
Rotman's  $15-million  gift  to  found  and  endow  six 
faculty  chairs  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Rotman  Foundation.  The  faculty  was  also  re- 
named the  Rotman  School  of  Management. 

Rotman  stipulated  that  the  management 
school  must  have  "special  status"  within  the  uni- 
versity. This  status  means  that  business  educa- 
tion must  remain  a  focus  at  U  of  T  and  the  faculty 
is  protected  from  budget  cuts.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  rules  applying  to  other  faculties  at  U 
of  T  simply  don't  apply  to  Rotman.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, for  example,  the  foundation  had  the 
right  to  bypass  Governing  Council  (to  which  Rot- 
man was  appointed  by  the  Ontario  government 
in  1995)  and  have  the  chair  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  dictate  policy  to  the  uni- 
versity. Joseph  Rotman  is  also  allowed  to  stipu- 
late which  public  relations  firm  the  faculty  uses. 
A  final  term  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  were  to  be  kept  confidential. 

After  The  Varsity  obtained  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment in  1997  and  published  its  details,  public  out- 
cry forced  the  Governing  Council  to  renegotiate 
with  Rotman,  amending  the  agreement  to  meet 
the  basic  demands  of  the  U  of  T  Faculty  Associa- 
tion. What  the  initial  agreement  showed,  how- 
ever, was  Simcoe  Hall's  blindness  to  questions 
of  conflict  of  interest,  and  its  unwillingness  to 
present  its  deals  with  corporations  to  university 
members  in  a  transparent  way. 
Incidentally,  at  the  time  Rotman  was  on  the 
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board  of,  among  other  things,  Barrick 
Gold  Corp.,  whose  CEO,  Peter  Munk, 
donated  $6.4  million  that  same  year. 

The  Varsity  made  public  the  condi- 
tions of  that  agreement,  which  had 
been  signed  two  years  previously 
without  consultation  with  the  academ- 
ic board,  after  obtaining  the  contract 
through  U  of  T's  Access  to  Information 
Policy.  The  $6.4-million  donation,  to  be 
paid  over  10  years,  came  with  condi- 
tions, stipulating  that  a  council  set  up 
for  the  centre  would  have  to  cooperate 
with  the  Barrick  Gold  international  ad- 
visory board.  Another  condition  for- 
bade the  university  from  cutting  Munk 
Centre  funding  for  30  years,  which 
would  amount  to  an  opportunity  cost 
for  other  departments  during  periods 
of  government  cutbacks.  Like  the  Rot- 
man  agreement,  this  contract  was 
amended  subsequent  to  outcry  from 
the  UTFA. 

Yet  allegations  that  the  Munk  Centre 
has  an  institutional  bias  haunts  it  still. 
When  in  1997  George  Bush  was  given 
an  honourary  degree  by  U  of  T,  many 
called  it  a  conflict  of  interest  (Bush 
was  highly  connected  with  Barrick 
Gold  at  the  time).  This  year,  a  commit- 
tee of  senior  administrators  deemed 
posters  representing  Munk  in  an  unfa- 
vourable light  as  "potentially  defama- 
tory" and,  in  an  unprecedented  move, 
ordered  that  they  be  torn  down. 
"What  [the  Munk  Centre]  most  seems 
to  serve  as,"  says  Valleau,  "is  a  plat- 
form for  Janice  Stein  [director  of  the 
centre]  to,  unchallenged,  offer  support 
to  the  government  or  the  Liberal  Par- 
ty, and  to  have  the  prestige  of  a  major 
institute  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
to  back  up  what  she  says,  never  chal- 
lenged by  people  at  the  Munk  Centre 
or  elsewhere  at  the  university." 

U  OFT  THE  FRAUD  ARTIST 

In  the  summer  of  2000  the  residents  of 


A  MATCH  MAD 


The  MaRS  Discovery  District  cal 
itself  "a  non-profit  innovation  centre 
connecting  science,  technology  and 
social  entrepreneurs  v^ith  busi- 
ness skills,  networks  and  capital  to 
stimulate  innovation  and  accelerate 
the  creation  and  growth  of  succe 
Canadian  enterprises." 

The  centre  often  works  closel 
with  U  of  T.  The  U  of  T  Asset  Manage 
ment  Corporation  and  U  of  T  Innova- 
tions Foundation,  two  subsidiaries 
of  the  university,  are  highly  involved 
with  MaRS.  Ron  Ventor,  the  interim 
director  of  UTIF,  spoke  giddily  about 
the  facility.  "In  the  research  com- 
mercialization arena,  this  is  the  most 
exciting  meeting  place  in  the  world," 
he  said. 

MaRS'  CEO,  llseTreurnicht,  is 
married  to  U  of  T's  president  David 
Nayior.  Four  other  members  on  the 
MaRS  board  of  directors  are  staff  or 
governors  at  U  of  T.  The  school  has 
contributed  $5  million  to  the  non- 
profit enterprise. 

Much  of  MaRS's  activities  are 
funded  by  the  provincial  government. 
A  June  26, 2006  press  release  from 
the  Ontario  government  states  that 
the  government  has  invested  $46  mil- 
lion in  MaRS.  More  than  $50  million  of 
Ontario  government  funds  have  been 
channeled  into  the  facility  since  Dat- 
ton  McGuinfy  became  Ontario's  first 
research  and  innovation  minister. 

In  2006  the  Government  of  Ontario 
announced  that  it  would  put  up  S25 
million  a  year  for  the  Premier's  Sum- 
mit Award  in  Medical  Research,  to  be 
administered  by  MaRS.  The  amount 
is  matched  by  private  funds,  and  are 
awarded  each  year  to  ten  "interna- 
tionally recognized  leaders  in  medical 
research." 

The  award  committee  includes 
John  Evans,  president  emeritus  of  U 
of  T,  as  its  chair,  and  NSERC  president 
Suzanne  Fortier  as  a  member. 


Wiarton,  Ontario,  complained  about 
suspicious  odors  in  their  drinking  wa- 
ter Throughout  June  and  August  they 
noticed  yellow  and  orange  spots  and 
bleach  marks  in  their  laundry.  The 
Ontario  Clean  Water  Agency  received 
calls  from  33  Wiarton  residents  with 
complaints  from  during  this  time. 
"Many  refused  to  drink  the  water  that 
marked  their  clothing,"  said  an  August 
23  report  in  the  Globe  &  Mail  about  the 
issue. 

Meanwhile,  unknown  to  the  resi- 
dents, U  of  T  professor  Robert  An- 
drews was  heading  an  experiment 
under  contract  with  the  chemical 
company  ERCO  Worldwide,  pilot-test- 
ing chlorine  dioxide  as  a  water  purifier 
on  Wiarton's  water  supply.  The  study's 
aim  was  to  test  a  newly  patented  chlo- 
rine dioxide  generator,  the  SPC  ERCO 
RlOl,  and  to  examine  whether  chlo- 
rine dioxide  could  replace  ordinary 
chlorine  as  a  water  disinfectant. 

Following  the  complaints,  the  ex- 
periment was  abandoned  two  weeks 
before  its  scheduled  Sept.  4  comple- 
tion date.  Despite  this,  the  study  was 
declared  a  success  that  "exceeded  the 
project  objectives  and  expectations" 
in  a  report  by  Andrews  and  Georges 
Ranger,  a  patent-holder  for  the  genera- 
tor being  tested  in  the  study.  None  of 
the  journal  articles  published  on  the 


study  mentioned  any  of  the  residents' 
complaints. 

"No  customer  taste  and  odor  com- 
plaints were  reported  during  the  study 
period,"  said  an  article  on  the  Wiarton 
study  published  in  the  Journal  of  En- 
vironmental Engineering  and  Science, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  complaints 
were  reports  in  several  dailies,  and  a 
letter  that  appeared  in  the  weekly  Wi- 
arton Echo. 

Forty  per  cent  of  respondents  re- 
ported bleach  spots  in  their  laundry  in 
a  Sept.  23  survey.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
reported  noticing  adverse  changes 
in  tap-water  quality.  Some  reported 
the  deaths  of  small  animals.  Despite 
these  results,  Andrews  and  Ranger  de- 
scribed the  water  supplied  to  citizens 
during  the  study  as  "significantly  supe- 
rior compared  to  chlorine"  and  "likely 
the  best-quality  drinking  surface  water 
in  Ontario"  in  a  paper  in  2001. 

In  2003,  ERCO  boasted  that  the 
SPC  ERCO  RlOl  represented  a  growth 
opportunity  for  the  company.  They 
talked  of  expanding  into  "industrial 
and  municipal  water  treatment"  as  an 
avenue  for  sales. 

When  The  Varsity  contacted  An- 
drews for  comment,  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  from  us.  "That  was  all  done  a 
long  time  ago,  and  I  really  have  noth- 
ing to  add,"  he  said.  Far  from  being 


concluded,  however,  the  matter  is  now 
being  heard  in  federal  court,  thanks 
to  a  whistleblower  who  was  Andrews' 
Mcister's  student.  His  complaints  don't 
end  at  Wiarton. 

U  OFT  THE  PLAGIARIST 

In  March  of  1998,  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
of  Canada  awarded  Christopher  Rad- 
mininski  a  two-year,  $31,400  scholar- 
ship. He  was  admitted  to  a  Master's 
of  Applied  Science  program  in  civil 
engineering  at  U  of  T.  Here,  he  became 
part  of  the  new  "Drinking  Water  Re- 
search Group,"  beginning  his  thesis  in 
the  summer  of  1999  on  the  disinfection 
of  drinking  water  and  focusing  on  an 
alternative  to  chlorine  called  chlorine- 
dioxide.  This  was  co-supervised  by 
Robert  Andrews  and  Christian  Chau- 
ret. 

In  the  summer  of  2002,  Radzimin- 
ski  found  out  that  he  was  listed  as  an 
author  on  two  publications  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  based  on 
research  he  had  carried  out.  On  Jan. 
4,  2003,  he  filed  a  formal  complaint 
to  U  of  T's  School  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies, alleging  "Incomplete  and/or  inac- 
curate presentation  of  results,"  and 
"extensive  reproduction  of  work  from 
[his]  thesis  without  permission."  SGS 
replied  three  weeks  later,  saying  the 


The  scholarly  researcher 

is  supported  by  the 
public,  works  in  a  public 
institution,  uses  public 

equipment,  and  the 
results  are  surely  open  to 
the  public 


matter  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Barry  Adams,  the  chair  of  the  civil 
engineering  department,  held  an  in- 
quiry that,  according  to  the  faculty's 
own  Framework  of  Ethics  in  Research, 
was  to  be  concluded  within  10  working 
days. 

Nearly  six  months  after  filing  his 
complaint,  Radziminsky  got  a  reply 
from  the  department,  dismissing  his 
complaint. 

Radziminski  says,  "When  1  first  dis- 
covered the  papers  and  then  looked 
more  deeply  into  the  research  in  the 
papers.. .1  naively  believed  that  the 
university  would  take  my  allegations 
seriously,  and  that  they  would  inves- 
tigate." 

Confused  and  discouraged,  he 
wrote  to  the  scientific  journals  in- 
volved, and  on  May  20,  2004,  received 
a  threatening  letter  from  a  Bay  Street 
law  firm  retained  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  threatening  to  sue  him  for 
defamation  for  communicating  with 
"third  parties." 

Eventually,  one  journal  retracted  its 
article,  and  the  other  censured  both 
professors,  prohibiting  them  for  writ- 
ing for  or  reviewing  it  or  any  of  its  as- 
sociated journals  for  a  certciin  period. 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents National  Executive  met  in  Octo- 
ber of  2004  and  decided  to  support  Mr. 
Radziminski's  case,  allocating  funds 
for  litigation.  Explaining  the  unusual 
degree  of  support  given  to  Radzimin- 
sky, the  federation  noted  that  students 
are  particularly  vulnerable  when 
bringing  forward  complaints  of  mis- 
conduct, because  virtually  no  protec- 
tion exists  in  Canadian  academia  for 
whistleblowers. 

"1  am  actually  quite  shocked,"  said 
Radziminsky  of  his  experience.  "There 
really  is  nothing  that  1  have  seen  that 
exists  to  ensure  research  integrity  in 
Canada." 


SCIENCE  FO 

One  of  the  most  notable  whistleblow- 
ers in  U  of  T  history  is  Nancy  Olivieri, 
who  was  on  the  U  of  T  medical  faculty 
through  her  work  for  the  university- 
affiliated  Sick  Kids  Hospital.  Her  case 
emerged  in  1996  when  the  world- 
renowned  hematologist  decided  to 
breach  a  confidentiality  agreement 
she  had  signed  with  Apotex  Inc. 

The  Toronto-based  pharmaceutical 
company  funded  Olivieri's  research 
in  deferiprone  (an  experimental  drug 
for  people  with  thalassaemia),  but 
Olivieri  started  to  lose  faith  in  the 
drug  and  came  to  believe  that  it  was 
causing  serious  side  affects.  Apotex 
disagreed  and  threatened  legal 
action  if  she  violated  her  contract  by 
making  her  claims  public. 

After  submitting  her  findings  to  the 
Hew  EngtandJoumai  of  Medicine,  Ol- 
ivieri was  removed  from  her  hospital 
post.  During  this  time,  as  she  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  the  Blobe  and  Mail,  neither 
the  university  nor  the  hospital  gave 
her  support  as  both  were  expecting 
large  donations  from  Apotex.  Olivieri 
was  reinstated  after  a  1999  academic 
tenure  and  freedom  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  commissioned  a  report 
that  exonerated  her,  concluding  her 
academic  freedom  was  infringed 
when  Apotex  threatened  legal  action 
if  she  went  public  with  her  fears  about 
deferiprone. 

A  1999  scandal  made  the  uni- 
versity's conflict  of  interest  clear 
wherj  then-U  of  T  president  Robert 
Prichard  was  caught  lobbying  the 
federal  government  on  behalf  of  the 
company,  asking  that  the  government 
reconsider  regulations  on  the  generic 
drug  producers  that,  Apotex  claimed, 
would  prevent  them  from  fulfilling 
their  promised  $20-million  towards  a 
proposed  $90  million  Centre  for  Cel- 
lular and  Molecular  Biology  Research 
atUofl 
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Student  Storage 

CANADA  S  LEADING  STUDENT  STORAGE  SERVICE 

LiyinginRezotA 

OffCampusr 

FOR  $40  PER  MONTH  ^ 
WE  Will  STORE  YOUR  STUFF  FOR  4  MONTHS 

INCUOtS: 

3  BOXES,  FREE  PACKING  SUPPLIES. 
PICKUP,  OEIIVEKYANB IMSUMHCE 

>  APRIL  AND  SEPTEMBER  STORAGE  FOR  FREE!  / 


YOU  DON'T  PAY  UP  FRONT 
YOU  CUSTOMIZE  YOUR  OWN  PACKAGE 
YOU  CHOOSE  THE  DATE  AND  TIME  OF  DELIVERY 
YOU  CAM  STORE  FURNITURE  AND  APPUANCES 


dorm* 

1-866-636-D0RIVI(3676) 

CONTACT@STOREYOURDORM.CA  WWW.STOREYOURDORM.CA 


Qofhphv^^     INSTITUTE  OF  ART 

^^^^ImI  ^         LONDON  •  NSW  YORK  •  SiNQAPORE 

Your  pathway  to  a  career  In  the  international  art  world 

Summer  Study  in  London  &  NYC 
23  June -18  July,  2008 

•  Diverse  range  of  programmes  on  the  Art  World  and  its  Markets 

•  Foundation  for  exploring  new  courses 

•  Sound  base  for  further  advanced  study 


Loan  on  me 

ALLISON  MARTELL  breaks  down  your  budget 


You  will  never  forget  your  university 
years.  These  are  not  the  best  years  of 
your  life — at  least,  we  hope  not.  Nope, 
these  are  just  the  years  that  you  will  be 
paying  for  during  the  best  years  of  your 
life.  It's  scary  but  true:  someday  soon, 
the  government  will  stop  putting  cash 
in  your  pocket,  and  start  siphoning  off 
your  paycheque.  So  how  do  student 
loans  work? 

Your  "principal"  is  the  dollar  amount 
that  you  have  borrowed.  You  must  pay 
that  back,  but  you'll  also  have  to  pay 
back  interest — that's  the  price  of  bor- 
rowed money.  The  total  amount  owed 
depends  on  the  size  of  your  principal, 
the  interest  rate,  and  how  much  you 
dole  out  each  month.  If  you  have  a  bank 
loan,  that's  about  all  we  can  tell  you. 
Say  a  brief  prayer,  and  give  them  a  call. 


OSAP  loans  are  more  clear-cut.  You 
can  start  paying  back  your  loans  as 
soon  as  you  graduate,  and  it's  worth 
trying,  as  interest  starts  to  build  imme- 
diately. In  most  cases,  payments  must 
start  by  your  "consolidation  date,"  six 
months  after  you  finish  university,  or 
stop  being  a  full-time  student.  (Watch 
out:  if  you  drop  from  full-time  to  part- 
time,  you  will  likely  have  to  start  loan 
payments.)  On  your  consolidation  date, 
you  can  either  pay  the  interest  that  has 
accrued  over  the  last  six  months,  or 
add  the  amount  to  your  principal. 

An  interest  rate  is  a  fixed  amount 
above  the  economy's  best  ("prime") 
interest,  and  it  will  change.  You  can  fix 
your  interest  rate  if  you  are  willing  to 
pay  the  current  prime  rate  plus  5  per 
cent.  Without  clairvoyance,  The  Varsity 


can't  tell  you  if  this  is  a  good  deal,  and 
neither  can  most  economists.  If  you 
have  trouble  making  payments,  you 
may  qualify  for  interest  relief  or  debt 
reduction.  Both  quire  a  lot  of  red  tape, 
but  might  be  worth  your  while. 

How  much  will  you  actually  pay? 
Average  student  debt  in  Ontario  is 
$25,000.OSAP's  repayment  calculator 
(which  you  can  try  yourself  on  their 
website)  suggests  $327  per  month  for 
9.5  years.  (That's  a  total  of  $37,278.) 

Unfortunately,  minimum  monthly 
payments  also  depend  on  income.  If 
you  get  a  high-pa5nng  job,  your  OSAP 
payments  may  go  up— the  increase 
could  even  cancel  out  your  raise.  But  in 
the  long  run,  at  a  higher  monthly  pay- 
ment, you  at  least  escape  some  inter- 
est. Your  grandchildren  will  thank  you. 


Art  &  its  Markets 
Marketing  the  Visual  Arts 
Modern  Design 


Contemoorai-yArt  in  London 
Fine  &  Decorative  Art  through 
the  Royal  Palaces 


Now  accepting  applications  for  sumnner  programmes  and  for  the  tall 
2008  term.  To  apply,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit  our  website; 

www.sothebysinstitute.com/study08 

-SOTHEBrS  INSTrrUTE  OF  ART  IS  AN  AFFILIATED  INSTITUTION  Of  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER  ; 


Equity  gets  an  F  for  effort 

Tasked  with  promoting  Scarborough  students's  equity,  Ahmad  Jaballah  has 
been  accused  of  pushing  for  religious  rights  but  ignoring  other  groups 


Karen  Ho 

SATELLITE  CAMPUS  BUREAU  CHIEF  

At  a  board  meeting  held  just  after  van- 
dals burned  the  bulletin  board  out- 
side of  Scarborough  campus  LGBTQ's 
Positive  Space  office,  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Students'  Union  announced 
that  SCSU  directors  would  undergo 
mandatory  equity  training.  The  only 
problem  is  that  the  training  date,  April 
11,  is  the  last  day  of  SCSU's  term. 

Poor  scheduling  aside,  this  isn't  the 
student  union's  first  brush  with  equity 
problems.  Throughout  the  year,  nu- 
merous public  complaints  have  been 
lodged  about  the  union's  VP  students 
and  equity,  Ahmad  Jaballah.  Much  of 
Jaballah's  work  has  focused  on  faith, 
and  critics  say  he  has  failed  to  address 
issues  like  accessibility,  campus  safety 
and  LGBTQ  issues. 

The  aforementioned  arson  was  the 
most  recent  instance  when  Jaballah's 
reaction  was  criticized.  The  incident 


happened  on  March  29,  when  an  un- 
known individual  lit  the  indoor  bulle- 
tin board  on  fire.  News  of  the  incident 
went  out  within  minutes,  and  while  let- 
ters of  support  came  in  to  the  under- 
standably alarmed  LGBTQ  group  over 
the  next  few  days,  Jaballah  made  little 
response.  His  name  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  a  letter  from  SCSU  president 
Rob  Wulkan  that  was  sent  to  all  stu- 
dents on  March  31,  but  only  as  contact 
information. 

During  the  emergency  board  meet- 
ing the  Monday  immediately  following 
the  arson,  Jaballah  was  absent  attend- 
ing to  other  SCSU-related  business. 
SCSU  chair  Zuhair  Syed  explained  that 
Jaballah  was  occupied  at  the  time, 
photocopying  posters  for  an  interfaith 
event  later  that  week. 

"Couldn't  he  have  done  that  some 
other  time?"  remarked  Chris  Smith, 
SCSU's  VP  internal. 

Wulkan  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. "It  was  a  pretty  lame  excuse  for 
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missing  the  board  meeting,"  he  said. 
"He  should  have  been  there.  He's  paid 
to  be  there." 

Jaballah  receives  a  $14,000  salary 
for  his  position.  He  has  already  been 
issued  strong  censures  by  the  SCSU  for 
failing  to  complete  his  duties.  Unsatis- 
fied by  these  measures,  several  cam- 
pus groups  brought  forth  a  petition  in 
mid-March,  calling  for  his  resignation. 
The  SCSU  ultimately  voted  against  Ja- 
ballah's removal,  but  nearly  half  the 
board  was  absent. 

On  March  31,  the  board  passed 
two  motions  responding  to  the  arson, 
decrying  the  actions  as  hateful  and 
homophobic.  Also  present  at  that 
meeting  was  LGBTQ  coordinator  Da- 
vid Leaman,  one  of  the  students  who 
petitioned  to  fire  Jaballah,  and  the  cre- 
ator of  the  Facebook  group  "Stop  Ho- 
mophobia at  UTSC."  Leaman  had  been 
upset  by  SCSU's  earlier  decision  to 
keep  Jaballah  on  staff,  and  had  mixed 
feelings  of  their  handling  of  the  matter 

"It's  depressing,"  he  said  of  Jaballah's 
absence  at  that  meeting.  "But  at  least 
this  time  the  rest  of  the  board  didn't 
give  us  the  finger." 
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Quit  whining  and  drink 
your  coffee,  students  told 

Admin  goes  ahead  with  Sid  Smith  construction,  rejects  student 
petition  due  to  'factual  errors' 


Jane  Bao 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 


The  microwave  in  Sid  Smith's  base- 
ment cafeteria  will  be  replaced  by  a 
confectionery  oven  come  May  19,  when 
a  controversial  renovation  of  the  cat's 
Tim  Hortons  is  set  to  open.  The  donut 
kiosk  is  expanding,  cutting  into  the 
room's  seating  space  and  microwave 
area,  despite  protests  that  it  infringes 
on  student  space. 

In  an  email  last  Thursday,  the  build- 
ing's manager  notified  occupants  that 
construction  would  begin  this  Mon- 
day, April  7. 

The  news  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
ASSU  campaigners  who  held  an  "eat- 
in"  in  February  cind  collected  over  500 
signatures  to  protest  the  expansion. 
Aramark,  the  food  service  contrac- 
tor that  proposed  the  move,  has  said 
growth  is  necessary  for  effective  ser- 
vice. But  ASSU  president  Ryan  Hayes 
called  the  move  a  sign  of  increasing 
corporate  presence  on  campus.  Hayes 
also  objected  to  the  Second  Cup's 
Sid  Smith  expansion  this  September, 
which  crowded  out  student  tables  in 
the  building's  lobby. 

Hayes,  who  accused  university  ad- 
ministrators of  going  back  on  their 
promises,  said  that  ancillary  services 
director  Anne  MacDonald  had  agreed 
in  a  March  11  meeting  to  halt  the  proj- 
ect if  students  collected  500  signatures, 
following  an  earlier  agreement  from  a 
staffer  who  has  since  left  U  of  T.  "We 
have  two  verbal  commitments,"  Hayes 
said. 

MacDonald  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  When  she  spoke  with  The 
Varsity  this  February,  she  character- 
ized opposition  to  the  expansion  as  "a 
couple  of  people  in  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence Students'  Union."  She  added:  "If 
the  students  really  don't  want  the  Tim 
Hortons  in  the  building  then  we  won't 
have  one,  but  [. . .]  there  are  thousands 
of  people  who  use  that  outlet  every 
day." 

In  an  email  response  to  Hayes,  Mac- 
Donald cited  concerns  of  "factual  er- 
rors" in  the  petition.  "My  primary  con- 
cern [...]  is  that  the  questions  asked 


Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union  executive  Alanna  Prasad  holds  up  a  petition  to  halt  the 
Tim  Norton's  expansion  that  would  eliminate  cafeteria  space  and  the  microwave.  Anne 
MacDonald  of  ancillary  services  told  ASSU  the  petition  contained  factual  errors  and  that 
construction  would  proceed  normally. 


are  far  broader  than  the  issue  that 
was  originally  raised,"  the  email  reads. 
ASSU's  online  petition,  in  addition  to 
opposing  the  Tim  Hortons  renovation, 
also  called  for  healthier  and  vegetarian 
food  options,  improved  workers'  rights, 
and  return  of  the  cafe's  operation  to 


students.  For  his  part,  Hayes  denied 
that  the  additional  demands  detracted 
from  the  topic  at  hand.  "These  issues 
are  integral  to  the  campaign,"  he  said. 
"The  Tim  Hortons  issue  was  the  focal 
point,  but  then  the  question  becomes, 
if  not  Tim  Hortons,  then  what?" 
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'Grassy  knoll'  plan 
backfires 

A  protest  against  campus  develop- 
ment at  UBC  ended  last  Friday  with 
19  arrests  and  calls  for  a  public  in- 
quiry into  police  conduct.  Around 
100  people  attended  the  public 
concert  and  bonfire,  held  to  save  a 
popular  grassy  knoll  threatened  by 
the  construction  of  an  underground 
bus  loop. 

Police  say  the  fire  was  unsafe  and  a 
carpeted  area  at  the  protest  blocked 


access  for  emergency  vehicles. 

Attempts  to  extinguish  the  bon- 
fire were  met  with  students  who 
blocked  the  hoses,  chanting,  "Save 
the  fire,  save  the  knoll!"  A  Youtube 
video  shows  firefighters  putting  out 
the  flames  after  RCMP  arrested  the 
leaders.  The  other  protesters  then 
linked  arms  and  sat  in  front  of  the 
arresting  officers'  vehicles.  Screams 
of  "Peaceful  Protest!"  accompanied 
further  arrests. 

All  19  arrested  will  appear  April  15 
in  provincial  court. 
— PETRE  RADULESCU 


MudslingingASSU  elec- 
tions goto  round  two 

Sitting  president  Ryan  Hayes  is  ques- 
tioning the  results  of  ASSU's  March 
18  presidential  elections.  Hayes  was 
challenged  in  the  election  by  a  group 
of  executive  candidates  known  as 
"ASSU  is  US."  Colum  Grove-White, 
a  member  of  the  challenging  bloc, 
beat  Hayes  for  the  position  of  presi- 
dent. For  his  part,  Hayes  is  taking  is- 
sue with  the  conduct  of  the  election 
meeting. 


What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  summer? 


Caroline 


4th-year  Latin  American  Studies:  Finish 
my  last  credit,  then  start  my  Latin  American 
adventure  in  August:  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela. 


3rd-year  PItilosophy  and  Russian.-  Make 
money,  drink  a  lot  of  beer,  and  do  as  little  as 
possible. 


ht-year  Commerce:  I'm  taking 
summer  courses! 


"From  my  perspective,  this  was 
the  worst  meeting  I  have  ever 
been  to  in  my  three  years  here 
and  consisted  of  the  lowest  form 
of  politics— repeated  personal  at- 
tacks and  slander." 

Hayes  explained  that  there  was 
not  enough  time  in  the  meeting  to 
complete  the  elections.  "It  went 
far  over  time  and  people  had  to 
leave."  An  emergency  meeting  has 
been  scheduled  for  this  Thursday 
to  discuss  the  election. 

However,  those  belonging  to 
the  "ASSU  is  US"  group  say  the 
election  was  valid,  and  that  hold- 
ing an  emergency  meeting  is  un- 
necessary. 

Grove-White  argued  that  "in 
ASSU's  past,  when  a  meeting  went 
over  the  allotted  time,  members 
would  stay,  or  move  to  a  new 
room  and  finish  off  the  business 
if  necessary."  Grove-White  also 
flatly  rejected  any  ideas  of  run- 
ning another  executive  race. 

"Not  a  presidential  election,  it 
would  be  completely  undemo- 
cratic. Council  elected  me,  and 
Hayes  and  his  supporters  have 
planned  to  stack  Council,  nullify 
the  elections,  and  elect  him  at  this 
new  meeting."  It  is  unclear  if  and 
when  a  decision  will  be  reached. 

Grove-White  thinks  his  options 
are  limited.  "There  is  nothing  I  can 
do  at  this  next  meeting,"  he  said.  "I 
feel  bad  for  Arts  and  Science  Stu- , 
dents  that  they  may  have  to  en- 
dure another  year  of  Ryan  Hayes 
and  his  antics.  I  feel  bad  for  those 
Council  members  who  supported 
me." 

— SEMHARVI/OLDEYESUS 


Brendan 


4tli-year  History:  ]  plan  to  work  work  work 
so  1  don't  go  in  to  debt  debt  debt. 


4th-year  international  Relations:  Develop  an 
e-course  about  project  management  for  young 
leaders  with  TakinglTGIobal,  an  IT  education 
organization. 


]st-yearPsycliology:'^ork  my  ass  off, 
possibly  even  prostitution.  I  mean,  I  just  got 
out  of  my  last  Philosophy  of  Sexuality  lecture 
so...  it's  an  option. 
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;pring  into  action 


2008  GRADS 


TUESDAY,  MAY  6 


10  a.m.-2  p.m. 


Resume  Drop-in 


Drop  in  for  a  resume  critique  and  gain  valuable  feedback.  There 
are  200  slots  available  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 


9  a.m.-2  p.m. 


Interview  Clinic 


Have  a  practice  interviev/  and  feedback  session  with  an  employer. 
Come  in  person  to  the  Career  Centre  on  Tuesday,  April  22  to 
sign  up  and  select  your  employer  from  a  range  of  industries  and 
sectors.  Sign-up  starts  at  9:45  a.m. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  8 


1 1  a.m.-2  p.m. 


May  Job  Fair 


Meet  employers  v^^ho  are  recruiting  graduating  students  for  op- 
portunities in  a  variety  of  industries.  Sign-up  not  required. 


CAREERCENTRE 


214  College  St.  (St.  George  Campus) 


www.careers.utoronto.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 

David  Naylor 
President,  University  of  Toronto 

invites  members  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  community 
to 

an  Address 
by 

His  Excellency  Dr.  A.P  J.  Abdul  Kalam, 
Distinguished  Scientist  &  the  Former  President  of  India 

"The  Role  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  the  Development  of  Civil  Society" 


Friday,  April  18,  2008 
10:45  a.m.  -  11:45  a.m. 
Governing  Council  Chambers,  Simcoe  Hall 
27  King's  College  Circle 

Guests  are  asked  to  be  in  their  seats  by  10:30  a.m. 

Please  R.S.V.P  by  April  14'"  to  Marisol  D'Andrea:  416  946  3660  or 
marisol .  da  nd  rea  0)  utoronto .  ca 

Tickets  are  not  transferable. 


Visit  the  oldest 
and  most  elegant 
book  room  in  Toronto, 
right  here  on 
St.  George  CampusI 

A  great  selection  of 

significant  &  % 
fascinating 

books  awaits  you. 

Visit  the 

Great  Hall 

Book  Room 
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214  College  St.  416-640-7900 


opinions@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  COMMENT 


It's  been  a  hell  of  a  year 


I've  been  rewriting  this  editorial  since  No- 
vember, trying  to  come  up  with  the  perfect 
depiction  of  what  a  student  newspaper  edi- 
tor endures.  Yes,  I've  slept  in  my  office.  Yes, 
my  GPA  is  lower  than  a  high  school  meth  head. 
Yes,  my  inbox  is  littered  with  psychosomatic 
pleas  from  enterprising  publicists  begging  The 
Varsity  to  review  a  band  named  Tequila  Mock- 
ingbird. But  honestly,  I  can't  complain.  1  have 
the  greatest  job  on  campus,  and  it  occasion- 
ally keeps  me  in  Tankhouse  Ale  and  skinny 
jeans.  1  get  to  edit  The  Varsity. 

Which  is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  step  away  from, 
even  for  a  summer. 

Beginning  in  September,  1  was  riddled  with 
imposter  syndrome.  Begging  anyone  with  a 
prior  masthead  position  for  advice,  they  all 
said  the  same  thing.  "You'll  have  some  crazy 
people  who  want  the  paper  to  more  leftist,  or 
more  in  tune  with  conservative  concerns... 
people  who  want  the  paper  to  be  more  pur- 
ple, whatever,"  said  one  current  Globe  colum- 
nist. "You  can't  please  anyone,  it's  impossible. 
Most  of  the  time  it's  impossible  to  even  please 
yourself." 

What  1  didn't  anticipate  were  the  twice- 
weekly  vampire  shifts  of  3  p.m.  to  3  a.m.,  night- 
mares of  misplaced  photo  credits,  hordes  of 
student  politicians  barraging  me  in  Sid  Smith 
about  our  coverage  of  the  Student  Commons 
referendum  when  all  I  wanted  was  some 


Dunkaroos.  It's  sad  to  say,  but  becoming  en- 
trenched in  campus  concerns  has  actually 
made  me  more  apathetic.  I  now  understand 
how  complicated  the  University  of  Toronto  is, 
that  diversity  does  not  always  breed  idealism, 
that  the  administration  is  happiest  with  a  bas- 
tion of  disenfranchised  commuters.  If  we  don't 
make  a  sound,  no  one  has  to  listen.  If  we  make 
light  of  an  organization  actually  voicing  the 
increasing  corporatization  and  lack  of  govern- 
ment funding  (no  matter  how  ineffective  cries 
of  "Shaamme"  might  be),  we  align  ourselves 
with  the  very  forces  contrary  to  what  a  Uni- 
versity should  endorse. 

Varsity  alumni  Mark  Kingwell  once  asked 
what  purpose  the  university  experience  should 
serve.  Is  it  a  socialization  agent  intended  to 
turn  quivering  frosh  into  ready-made  adults, 
approaching  the  workforce  with  keg-stands 
and  dorm-room  threesomes  behind  us?  Is  it 
an  arena  for  intellectual  exploration,  that  pre- 
tentious Art  History  T.A.  aside?  Or  is  it  merely 
a  holding  arena  until  we  finally  get  it  together? 
What  purpose  does  the  university  serve,  and 
why  do  we  endure  it?  And  if  it's  not  to  assure 
your  parents  that  you  are  "doing  something 
with  your  life,"  then  what  are  you  doing? 

What  are  you  doing? 

The  Varsity  masthead  is  just  as  scared  as  you 
are.  Student  editors  are  a  strange  breed — liv- 
ing on  leftover  beer  and  stale  cigarettes  while 


munching  reimbursed  pizza  and  correcting 
semi-colons,  producing  stories  the  majority  of 
students  will  either  ignore  or  become  incensed 
by.  While  most  use  Varsitys  as  makeshift  nap- 
kins for  their  Second  Cup  latte  spills,  others 
write  letters  complaining  of  "journalistic  bias," 
due  to  a  headline  drummed  up  at  3  a.m.  It's 
strictly  a  labour  of  love,  and  the  relationship 
we  have  to  it  is  passionate,  duplicitous,  and 
definitely  unconditional.  I  feel  the  same  way 
about  my  co-workers,  who  are  the  most  in- 
spiring, intelligent,  and  hilarious  masthead 
one  could  dream  of.  I  would  especially  like 
to  thank  Jordan  Bimm,  who  1  owe  most  of  my 
greatest  Varsity  moments  to.  Over  the  years, 
he  has  been  a  mentor,  smoking  partner,  and  a 
close  confidant.  And  after  his  four  years  at  the 
paper,  we  will  miss  his  presence  sorely. 

The  weather's  getting  warmer,  and  all  you 
have  left  are  post-colonialist  essays,  finding  a 
sublet,  and  job  application  forms.  To  all  those 
soaking  Varsitys  in  hazelnut  foam  right  now, 
1  wish  you  the  best  of  summers,  the  first  of 
many  on  your  post-university  experience. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Chandler  Levack 
Editor  In  Chief 
The  Varsity  Newspaper 
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Ihe  to^by  the  numbers 

Number  of  accusations  of  racism  spurred  by  The  Varsify'pm 
issue:  16 


Number  of  times  said  article  was  mentioned  in  mainstream 
media:  3 

Number  of  times  blogger  Bartholomew  Richards  called  Jordan 
Bimm  a  "douchebag"  after  rejection  of  single  review:  6 

Number  of  times  Jhe  Newspaper,  Jfie  Strand zni  The  Mike 
wished  they  were  the  Varsity.  767 

Number  of  stories  accused  of  "journalistic  bias"  by  groups 
criticized  in  that  same  story:  36 

Number  of  tables  denied  to  Jhe  Vaisityb^  UTSU  officials 
during  campus  clubs  day:  2 

Most  crush-worthy  UTSU  official:  Gave  Scrivener 

Biggest  cold  fish:  Rick  Telfer 

Approximate  number  of  large  Tim  Horton's  coffees  consumed 
by  copy  editor  Jade  Colbert  per  production  night:  2.5 

Number  of  times  we  got  dizzy  from  the  asbestos  in  our  office: 
376 

Number  of  garbage  cans  destroyed  by  drunken  Gargoyle  staff 
at  newspaper  drink-off:  2 

Number  of  makeouts  in  Vaisitya^dnm  office  said  night:  8 

Number  of  acceptances  to  graduate  journalism  school:  3 

Best  description  of  Ka/s^staffers:  "Have  you  seen  the 
faces  of  The  Varsity,  a  bunch  of  ignorant  white  children 
completely  absorbed  in  television  and  Annex" 

Worst  insult:  "Overheard  on  campus:  The  Varsitysucks" 


Six  things  I've  hated  about  U  of  T 

...and  how  they  can  improve  in  the  future 


Mathew  Katz 

COMMENT  EDITOR 


I'm  graduating.  In  a  few  short  weeks, 
after  my  last  May  exam  ever,  I'll  fi- 
nally be  done  with  U  of  T.  In  my  four 
years  here,  I've  had  my  fair  share 
of  amazing  times  and  memories 
that  will — excuse  the  cliche — last  a 
lifetime.  Of  course,  I've  also  had  to 
deal  with  a  lot  of  crap.  So  here's  the 
Letterman  list: 

Robarts 

Everyone  knows  Robarts.  Everyone 
hates  Robarts.  Everyone  has  to  go 
into  Robarts.  I'll  never  understand 
why  people  study  in  this  horrible 
hellhole  of  a  book  depository.  I  try 
to  make  a  run  for  my  books  with- 
out looking  at  anyone  and  get  out 
as  fast  as  possible.  It  doesn't  just 
feel  soul-crushing  in  there,  it  smells 


soul-crushing  in  there.  It's  baffling 
that  a  brutalist  library  like  that  even 
exists,  especially  when  we've  got 
some  amazing  places  like  the  Munk 
Centre. 

That  dude  outside  of  Sid  Smith 
that  hands  out  IVIarxist  literature 

I  wasn't  a  Marxist  last  year.  1  wasn't 
a  Marxist  in  first  year.  I  don't  care 
what  you  have  to  say.  And  no,  that 
beret  and  pencil-sharpened  goatee 
doesn't  make  you  look  more  intelli- 
gent. When  you  yell  at  us  for  being 
capitalists,  you  just  seem  like  a  self- 
righteous  douche. 

Horrible  tenured  profs 

Just  because  you  wrote  a  decent 
book  and  obtained  tenure  doesn't 
mean  that  you  can  teach.  I've  had 
far  too  many  uninspiring,  stuck- 
in-their-ways   asshole  professors 


who  are  supposed  to  be  brilliant.  I 
don't  care  if  you  discovered  a  fas- 
cinating 12th-century  manuscript 
or  pioneered  a  new  form  of  liter- 
ary theory.  If  your  lecture  makes 
the  dazed  class  sink  further  and 
further  into  their  seats  to  the  point 
of  passing  out,  you  shouldn't  be  an 
instructor.  It's  an  awful  pity,  since 
I've  had  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
contract-based  sessional  instruc- 
tors who  taught  brilliant  courses, 
enthused  even  the  most  apathetic 
of  students,  and  receive  fantasti- 
cally glowing  evaluations.  They're 
making  $25,000  a  year  without  any 
benefits  and  these  tenured  pricks 
can't  get  fired.  What's  wrong  with 
this  picture? 

Commuter  Culture 

We're  a  commuter  school.  Most  stu- 
dents don't  live  in  the  Annex-Col- 


lege student  ghetto.  A  lot  of  people 
simply  show  up  for  class  and  head 
back  home,  then  whine  and  com- 
plain that  U  of  T  is  a  huge,  unfeel- 
ing mass  of  unfriendly  strangers. 
But  we've  got  the  college  system, 
and  some  great  extracurriculars. 
It  takes  a  bit  of  effort,  but  there  are 
multitudes  of  intimate  communities 
on  this  campus — ^you  just  have  to 
go  find  them. 

Those  dudes  outside  of  Sid  Smith 
trying  to  get  you  to  come  to  their 
grInd-sex-dance-club  party 

I  don't  care  how  many  "hot  pieces 
of  ass"  will  be  there  to  join  genitals 
with,  I'm  not  going  to  your  popped- 
collar  meat-fest,  no  matter  what 
charity  you're  using  as  an  excuse 
to  feel  good  about  getting  drunk 
and  making  bad  decisions.  So  stop 
asking  me. 


Late  exam  schedules 

Every  single  year,  undergrads  from 
schools  around  the  country  are 
done  with  school  for  the  summer 
before  I've  even  started  my  exams. 
Not  only  can  they  begin  their  wild 
and  crazy  summer  adventures  ear- 
ly, they  also  set  the  schedule  that 
summer  employers  follow:  all  the 
good  jobs  start  on  May  1st.  That 
leaves  us  struggling  to  find  full 
time  work,  since  we're  everyone's 
second  choice.  Why  hire  a  U  of  T 
student  who  can't  start  working 
until  two  weeks  after  a  Western 
student?  U  of  T  has  tons  of  stu- 
dents to  funnel  through  the  exami- 
nation process,  but  we  also  have  a 
lot  of  buildings.  Surely  our  admin- 
istration could  create  an  example 
schedule  that  lets  us  off  before  the 
end  of  April. 
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Race  to  the  White  House 


Putting  democracy  to  the  test 

As  the  primaries  drag  on,  die-hard  Democrats  may  complain,  but 
enthusiasm  hasn't  wayned 


Aviva  German 

VARSITY  STAFF 


The  Democratic  presidential  contest 
intensifies  with  every  passing  day.  It's 
those  who  whine  about  the  prolonged 
process  that  extend  the  race.  As  cut- 
throat as  the  competition  between 
Senators  Barack  Obama  and  Hillary 
Clinton  appears  to  be,  the  primaries 
are  extraordinary  assets  to  their  cam- 
paigns, as  well  as  the  party.  Each  of  the 
candidates  has  accumulated  record 
amounts  of  money  and  voter  turnout 
from  state  to  state,  effectively  outnum- 
bering Republican  support.  The  invigo- 
rated Democratic  electorate  has  shown, 
and  continues  to  show,  that  this  long 
cind  drawn-out  process  isn't  limiting 


their  enthusiasm  one  bit.  Democrats 
are  eager  to  reclaim  a  country  that  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration, and  they're  not  ready  to 
give  it  over  to  another  Bush  clone. 

The  presumptive  GOP  candidate. 
Sen.  John  McCain,  holds  overwhelming 
similarities  to  the  current  president  and 
his  unsuccessful  policies,  conjuring  up 
visions  of  a  third  Bush  term.  It's  obvi- 
ous that  he's  not  running  a  campaign 
of  change  like  his  rivals.  That  could 
explain  why  he  hasn't  been  as  pros- 
perous as  the  Democratic  contenders, 
or  why  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
McCain  supporters  is  incomparable  to 
those  of  Obama  and  Clinton.  The  ideas 
he  has  put  forth  lack  the  idealism  of  his 
opponents,  and  have  yet  to  resonate 


with  voters.  Extending  the  Iraq  War 
for  another  50  or  100  years  doesn't  sit 
well  with  Americans  or  with  the  strug- 
gling, war-torn  economy.  His  hopes  of 
proclaiming  victory  in  the  bloodied  re- 
gion are  unattainable,  despite  a  surge  in 
troops.  Along  with  his  recent  displays 
of  incompetence  in  regards  to  foreign 
policy  in  Iraq,  many  scrutinize  his 
claims  to  expertise  in  foreign  affairs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. Senators  Obama  and  Clinton  have 
faced  tough  criticism  from  rival  camps, 
Republicans,  and  media  pundits.  Both 
candidates  have  had  difficulty  trying  to 
overcome  the  racial  and  gender  stereo- 
types that  are  deeply  entrenched  in  the 
American  psyche.  Obama  has  opened 
up  new  levels  of  dialogue  to  bridge  the 


gap  between  conflicting  racial  groups. 
Clinton  has  proven  that,  despite  chal- 
lenges imposed  on  her  as  woman,  she 
possesses  the  leadership  skills  to  make 
her  a  formidable  candidate.  While  they 
have  have  miles  to  go  before  the  show- 
down at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  August,  upcoming  primaries 
in  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  shaping  up  to  be  highly 
climactic  races. 

Senator  Clinton  had  a  substantial 
lead  over  her  rival  in  Pennsylvania  for  a 
while,  but  as  the  campaigning  for  blue- 
collar  votes  heats  up.  Senator  Obama 
is  inching  higher  in  the  polls.  Recent 
numbers  place  them  in  a  statistical 
tie,  but  polls  tend  to  fluctuate  like  the 
temperature.  It's  too  early  to  assume  a 


winner,  but  we  can  say  for  certain  that 
this  year's  highly-contested  primary 
process  is  putting  democracy  through 
a  rigorous  obstacle  course.  Americans 
have  every  right  to  challenge,  scruti- 
nize, and  pick  apart  these  candidates. 
Voters  see  two  individuals  who  have 
a  common  vision  in  improving  health- 
care and  education,  stabilizing  the  wea- 
ry economy  and  initiating  troop  with- 
drawal from  Iraq.  Now  it's  just  a  matter 
of  selecting  the  best  candidate  to  unite 
the  nation  across  partisan  lines.  This  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  casting  a 
ballot  in  November,  but  I'm  confident 
that  the  electorate  will  choose  the  most 
qualified  individual  to  defeat  Sen.  John 
McCain.  If  they  don't,  they  might  end  up 
with  George  Bush  2.0. 


Stephane  Dion  is 
still  not  a  leader 


With  blunder  after  blunder,  and  a  fair  amount  of  embarassments,  the 
embattled  Liberal  leader  just  can't  win  says  MORGAN  SNOOK 


If  you  ask  your  average  Canadian  to  name  an  influential 
and  memorable  former  Liberal  leader,  they'll  probably 
mention  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King  or  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son. These  men  are  remembered  for  their  charisma  and 
initiative.  Likewise,  former  Liberal  leaders  Pierre  Trudeau 
and  Jean  Chretien,  although  disliked  by  some  Canadians 
for  their  controversial  political  decisions,  were  still  respect- 
ed for  leadership  qualities  and  the  ability  to  bring  about 
change.  So  how  does  the  current  top  Liberal,  Stephane 
Dion,  compare? 

Dion  has  continually  disappointed  his  supporters  since 
he  Wfis  first  appointed  as  party  leader.  He  started  with  a 
substantial  amount  of  support  from  the  party's  grassroots 
because  of  a  focus  on  environmental  issues.  Today,  his  fol- 
lowers are  few  and  far  between — few  Canadians  believe 
in  his  ability  to  govern.  Dion  has  managed  to  stay  afloat  in 
politics  simply  because  he  does  not  cause  a  lot  of  contro- 
versy, but  his  dullness  is  precisely  why  he  cannot  fulfill  the 
public's  needs. 

The  biggest  letdown  of  Dion's  tenure  as  Liberal  leader  is 
his  failure  to  challenge  the  Conservative  government  on  a 
number  of  important  issues,  including  the  extension  of  the 
Afghanistan  mission  and  the  recent  budget.  The  opposition 
party  in  a  minority  government  exists  to  challenge  the  ma- 
jority on  important  decisions  in  order  to  strike  a  balance 
and  to  ensure  that  all  possible  voices  are  considered.  With 
Dion,  the  Conservatives  could  make  any  decision  with  little 
or  no  opposition.  In  other  words,  the  Liberals  have  become 
a  party  to  be  pitied  under  his  weak  leadership. 

He  also  lacks  the  communication  skills  of  a  great  leader, 
as  his  grasp  of  English  has  often  been  criticized  as  child- 
like. While  no  one  expects  his  English  to  be  perfect,  the 
public  and  fellow  politicians  would  probably  appreciate  if 
they  could  comprehend  the  majority  of  Dion's  statements. 
How  can  a  politician  with  such  a  weak  handle  on  English 
expect  to  be  successful  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  primary 
language  of  communcation? 

The  lack  of  respect  fellow  politicians  hold  for  Dion  is 
proven  by  their  constant  teasing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Also,  the  unruly,  Dion-appointed  head  of  the  party's 
Quebec  wing,  Senator  Celine  Hervieux-Payette,  prevented 
a  newspaper  from  publishing  the  names  of  the  Liberal  can- 
didates without  even  consulting  the  leader  himself.  Critics 


I  DION'T  LIKE  IT:  Dion  hasn't  impressed  many  since  he  became 
Liberal  leader  in  late  2006 

also  say  Dion  has  little  influence  politically,  does  not  estab- 
lish contacts,  is  not  well  known,  and  does  not  raise  money 
for  the  party — all  essential  characteristics  of  a  national 
leader 

Stephane  Dion,  lacking  both  the  passion  and  the  per- 
sonality to  maintain  public  support,  cannot  last  as  a  party 
leader. 


LETTERS 


Not  the  right  choice 


The  sign  "Support  our  right  to  choose," 
juxtaposed  with  the  Genocide  Aware- 
ness Project  picture  of  the  aborted 
baby  with  head,  hands,  and  feet 
("Students  rally  to  abort  'genocide' 
demonstration,"  Apr  7,  p.l),  enlightens 
me  on  why  the  word  "choice"  has  been 
so  inappropriately  used.  Truly,  abor- 
tion is  a  "choice" — a  really  bad  choice. 
1  wonder  whether  the  UTSU,  ASSU,  the 
Centre  for  Women  and  Trans  People, 
the  GSU,  CUPE  3902,  CFS-Ontario  and 
the  Steelworkers  would  have  been  able 
to  collect  thousands  of  dollars  in  "fees," 
had  their  members  known  that  the 
money  was  being  misused  to  fund  such 
protests. 

Saktosh  D'Souza 

Spiegelman  lecture:  not 
just  Danish  cartoons 

Last  week,  Hillel  of  Greater  Toronto 
brought  cartoonist  Art  Spiegelman  to 
Toronto  to  present  a  lecture  entitled 
"Comix  lOL  Forbidden  Images  and  the 
Art  of  Outrage."  The  three  images  of 
cartoons  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed 
which  appeared  as  projections  behind 
Mr  Spiegelman  in  the  The  Varsity 
("Mighty  Maus,"  Apr  7,  p.3)  were  used 
in  the  presentation  to  discuss  the 
controversy  raised  by  the  Danish  news- 
paper Jy Hand-Post. 

Unfortunately,  these  images,  which 
were  one  part  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
presentation,  appeared  in  The  Varsity 
without  any  context  of  the  lecture  and 
are  not  reflective  of  the  diverse  array  of 
images  and  issues  that  were  presented 
by  Spiegelman,  As  a  program  sup- 
ported by  the  Anti-Racism  and  Cultural 
Diversity  office  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Hillel  of  Greater  Toronto  feels 
that  the  presentation  of  these  images, 
when  contextualized  by  the  lecture 
in  which  they  were  presented,  are  a 
good  tool  to  discuss  the  difference 
between  images  created  specifically  to 
be  offensive,  and  other  images  which 
discuss  issues  and  may  offend  people 
as  a  result.  Spiegelman's  presentation 
also  included  images  that  were  critical 
of  Israel  and  America,  excerpts  from 


his  graphic  novel  Maus,  and  cartoons 
produced  from  a  call  for  submissions 
for  cartoons  which  deny  the  Holocaust. 
None  of  these  images  were  reprinted  in 
The  Varsity. 

Spiegelman  states  that  "open  dis- 
course ultimately  serves  understand- 
ing and  that  repressing  images  gives 
them  too  much  power."  Undoubtedly, 
the  "Danish  cartoons"  themselves  are 
offensive,  doubly  so  when  denied  any 
context.  It  is  therefore  deeply  disap- 
pointing that  The  Varsity  chose  only  to 
print  those  specific  images  knowing 
their  potential  to  offend  when  many 
other  images  were  available.  Even 
more  troubling  is  the  fact  that  The  Var- 
sity provided  no  editorial  commentary 
or  reporting  to  accompany  the  images 
when  the  entire  presentation  focused 
on  negotiating  these  kinds  of  challeng- 
ing issues.  It  was  certainly  not  the  in- 
tention of  Hillel  or  any  of  our  partners 
to  cause  offense  in  this  way.  On  the 
contrary,  our  program  was  designed 
to  create  dialogue  which  exposes  this 
type  of  imagery  to  the  rigorous  scru- 
tiny of  the  academic  institution. 

Sincerely, 
Daniel  Abramson 

Arts  and  Culture  Coordinator 
Hillel  of  Greater  Toronto 


CLARIFICATION: 

In  our  last  issue,  The  Varsity 
published  three  pictures  taken 
at  a  lecture  by  Maus  author  Art 
Spiegelman  on  the  political  role  of 
comics.  These  pictures  depicted  a 
part  of  Spiegelman's  presentation  in 
which  a  series  of  Danish  cartoons 
portraying  the  prophet  Mohammed 
were  projected  behind  him.  The 
Varsity  would  like  to  clarify  that 
we  take  no  position  on  the  comics 
themselves,  rather  we  were 
reporting  on  an  event  that  was 
taking  place  atUofT  with  a  layout 
and  design  befitting  the  nature  of  the 
event  itself  Furthermore,  reprinting 
the  2005  cartoons  was  not  intended 
to  put  forth  an  opinion  that  would 
offend  students.  If  you  feel  otherwise, 
please  address  letters  of  concern  to 
editor@thevarsity.ca. 


thevarsity.science@gmail.com 


Talking  nanotechnology  with  Ted 

to'/K  reporter  GRETA  CHIU  chats  over  email  with  bright,  young  nanotech  star  Ted  Sargent 


The  Varsity:  Tell  us  a  little  about  yourself. 

Ted  Sargent:  The  only  thing  that  anyone 
needs  to  know  about  me  is  that  I  am  but 
a  spokesperson:  I  have  the  privilege  of 
working  with  the  most  amazing  team  of 
graduate  students,  post-doctoral  fellows, 
research  associates,  and  administrative 
support  that  one  could  possibly  imagine.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  about  what 
they  do  and  why  they  do  it — and  when 
they  succeed,  what  it  could  mean. 

TV:  What  first  peaked  your  interest  in 
nanotechnology? 

TS:  I  got  into  the  field  through  the  tradition 
of  compound  semiconductor  optoelectron- 
ics. This  is  the  domain  of  making  perfect 
crystals  that  result  in  highly  efficient,  pure 
lasers  for  fiber-optic  communications. 

What  1  loved  about  this  field  was  the 
exploitation  of  intriguing  physical  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  quantum  size  effect, 
wherein  physical  dimensions  are  used 
to  'tune'  the  optimal  properties  of  a  me- 
dium towards  useful,  practical  purposes. 
What  I  hated  was  the  cost  and  complexity 
of  building  lasers,  detectors,  and  energy 
converting  devices  within  this  materials 
strategy. 

This  is  what  stimulated  an  interest  in 
'bottom-up  nanotechnology,  looking  for 
cost-effective  ways  to  build  nanoscale  ma- 
terials using  nature's  propensities  for  self- 
organization  using  chemistry.  Fortunately, 
U  of  T  is  a  world  leader  in  the  field  of  mate- 
rials chemistry,  an  astonishingly  fast-mov- 
ing and  dynamic  field  filled  with  highly 
creative  people.  My  group  is  fortunate  to 
build  on  material  chemists'  astonishing  re- 
sults every  day  in  our  own  research. 


//SCIENCE  IN  PICTURES 


Need  something  to  do  this  summer?  Go  to  the  ROM.  Catch  the  new  autobiographical  Darwin  exhibit  before  it  closes  in  August.  As  well,  the  last  two  exhibits  located  in 
the  new  crystal— Shreyas  and  Mina  Ajmera  Gallery  of  Africa,  the  Americas  and  Asia-Pacific  and  the  Patricia  Harris  Gallery  of  Textiles  &  Costume— will  be  open  all 
summer.  And  don't  forget:  there  are  dinosaurs,  like  this  guy. 


TV:  Congratulations  on  the  King  Abdullah 
University  of  Science  and  Technology 
grant.  Could  you  tell  us  about  your  current 
research  projects? 

TS:  With  pleasure.  We  have  three  projects 
we  are  working  on. 

The  first  is  making  highly  sensitive  de- 
tectors of  light  based  on  colloidal  quan- 
tum dots,  size-effect-tunable  nano-materi- 
al  that  can  be  simply  spin-coated  onto  any 
substrate. 

The  second  is  building  highly  efficient 
solar  cells  that  capture  the  sun's  full  spec- 
trum, including  infrared,  based  on  colloi- 
dal quantum  dots. 

Finally,  working  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  Shana  Kelley  in  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  we 
are  building  chips  that  can  detect  disease, 
and  at  the  earliest  stages,  based  on  gene 
expression  profiles  known  to  correlate 
with  the  early  onset  of  certain  types  of 
cancer. 

TV:  In  your  critically-acclaimed  book,  The 
Dance  of  the  Molecules,  you  address  issues 
of  human  health,  the  environment,  and 
communication.  How  will  nanotechnology 
help  us  gain  insight  into  these  issues  in  the 
future? 

TS:  Nanotechnology  offers  a  possible  path 
to  low-cost,  large-area  solar  cells  that 
could  help  us  move  past  our  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels.  Also,  it  offers  the  potential 
for  widespread,  earlier  diagnosis,  and  con- 
sequently treatment  of  a  range  of  diseases. 
Through  the  advent  of  flexible  electronics, 
it  offers  new  ways  of  interfacing  the  hu- 
man and  the  informatic — of  sensing  the 
world  around  us,  rendering  it  in  a  people- 
friendly  way. 

TV:  As  one  of  the  top  researchers  in  your 
field,  what  are  some  of  the  upsides  and 
downsides  that  you  have  encountered  in 
your  work? 

TS:  First,  let  me  refute  the  premise  of  the 
question:  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  highly  accomplished  researchers 
in  nanotechnology  around  the  world,  and 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  world-leading 
experts  at  U  of  T. 

I  have  been  incredibly  fortunate  in  my 
career.  U  of  T  has,  at  all  levels,  enabled  me 
to  work  concertedly  towards  realizing  my 
dreams.  It  is  a  great  place  to  work  and  an 
exceptional,  internationally  recognized 
brand.  The  people  I  work  with  are  the  best 
in  the  world  at  what  they  do.  They  could 
be  anywhere,  and  they  choose  U  of  T. 

U  of  T  has  an  awesome  research  infra- 
structure: from  materials  analysis  to  fab- 
rication to  device  characterization,  the 
facilities  are  top-notch.  And  whenever  we 
see  any  holes  in  our  capabilities,  there  are 
people  working  hard  to  fill  them  through 
CFI,  OIT,  industry  relationships,  and  other 
funding  opportunities. 

TV:  What  advice  would  you  give  to  other 
aspiring  researchers  out  there? 

TS:  Focus.  In  a  worldwide  competition  to 
deliver  on  your  research  goals,  the  only 
way  to  have  a  hope  of  winning  is  to  identify 
your  strengths,  reinforce  them  each  day, 
and  then  strive  with  blinders  on  towards 
your  goal.  Every  once  in  a  while,  smell  the 
flowers,  contemplate  new  directions,  and 
pick  one.  But  99.9  per  cent  of  the  time,  fo- 
cus single-mindedly. 
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The  Varsity 


HART 
HOUSE 
nrHEATR-E 


2007/2008 

SEASON 


Thank  you 
U  of  T  students 
for  another 
successful  Season! 


Upcoming  Auditions 


William  Shakespeare's 

KING  LEAR 

Directed  by  Jeremy  Hutton 
Featuring  Peter  Higginson  as  King  Lear 
To  request  an  audition  email  your  headshot  and  resume  to 

auditions@harthousetheatre.ca 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  June  6th. 
Auditions  will  take  place  June  15  -  17,  2008. 
Performance  schedule  October  1  -  18,  2008. 


harthousetheatre.ca 

will  have  the  full  08-09  Season  lineup  in  late  April 


8  Seasons  of  Outdoor  Theatre  for  Downtown  Toronto 


^y^^  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

-^^AKinOY  by  William  Shakespeare 

the<^«m/  n  Directed  by  Lada  Darewych 

a  re  company  philosopher's  Stage  at  Philosopher's  Walk  -  July  16th  to  August  2nd 


Submissions  due  April  25th 
visit  canopytheatre.ca  for  info 
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The  future  of  channel  surfing! 


JORDAN  BIMM  tunes  in  to  the  rise  of  the  webseries 


Now  that  most  of  us  take  broad- 
band for  granted,  budding  film- 
makers are  using  thie  net  as  a  me- 
dium to  mass-market  creative  ideas  in 
a  new  format  known  as  the  webseries. 
Released  periodically  just  like  episodes 
of  a  television  show,  the  webseries  in- 
dustry is  burgeoning  (hey,  even  Michael 
Cera  has  one  called  Clark  and  Michael). 
Creating  a  webseries  is  a  great  way  for 
young  upstarts  to  broadcast  their  ca- 
pabilities to  the  industry  while  telling 
a  great  story.  It's  like  being  in  an  indie 
band,  but  for  TV  and  Film.  Here,  we 
evaluate  two  new  Canadian  webseries. 
Take  Me  Back,  and  Team  Epic  to  check 
in  on  the  quality  of  content  in  this  new 
medium. 

mi.TakeMeBack 

(Spinseeker  Films) 

CONCEPT:  Kidnapped  after  coming  into 
possession  of  a  mysterious  gadget,  Al  is 
imprisoned  in  a  dilapidated  attic  while  a 
doppelganger  lives  his  life  for  him. 

CHARACTERS:  Al,  played  by  series  co- 
creator  Seth  Mendelson,  is  your  typical 
indie  kid.  He  loves  riding  his  bike,  writ- 
ing down  his  thoughts,  and  flirting  awk- 
wardly with  an  artsy  girl  in  a  leg  cast. 
Once  imprisoned  in  the  attic  he  is  tor- 
mented by  an  enigmatic  man  in  a  silver 
mask,  and  must  use  the  seemingly  ran- 
dom contents  of  the  room  to  figure  out 
what  the  hell  is  going  on.  Take  Me  Back 
also  has  a  good  sense  of  humour.  Watch- 
ing Al  decide  to  improvise  a  pair  of  deer 
antlers  into  a  weapon  is  hilarious.  With 
the  obvious  exception  of  the  masked  in- 
terloper. Take  Me  Back's  characters  are 
imbued  with  everything  necessary  to 
make  them  into  a  believable  slice  of  con- 
temporary urban  existence.  That  being 
said,  it's  also  like  watching  the  weirdest 
day  of  your  best  friend's  life. 

PRODUCTION  VALUE:  With  Mendelson 
and  partner  Joe  Baron  at  the  helm,  Take 
Me  Back's  cinematography  and  editing 
are  top  notch,  as  is  the  original  score, 
which  fits  the  series'  spooky  sci-fi  slant. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS:  Just  launched 
this  week,  Take  Me  Back  will  drop  ten 
five-minute  episodes  over  the  next  ten 
weeks.  Based  on  the  first  three  seg- 
ments, this  series  looks  promising,  with 
the  potential  to  become  a  prime-time 
web  addiction. 

PASS/FAIL:  Pass 

WATCH  IT:  www.tmbtheseries.com 


TITLE:  Team  Epic 

(Poetic  Licence  Productions) 

CONCEPT:  Toronto  is  the  backdrop  for  a 
Canadian-themed  super-hero  saga. 

CHARACTERS:  Captain  Epic  (the  Team's 
leader)  has  got  to  be  up  there  with  Aqual- 
ad  and  The  Red  Bee  as  one  of  the  lamest 
superheroes  of  all  time.  His  Mountie- 
red  bodysuit  is  a  total  eyesore  while  an 
overly  earnest  demeanor  just  plays  up 
Canadian  stereotypes  that  99  per  cent 
of  us  want  to  forget.  Epic's  sidekicks 
include  a  whole  host  of  ill-conceived, 
ill-costumed  characters,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  Master  Brood  whose  goth 
apparel  and  emo  attitude  only  enhance 
the  complete  ridiculousness  of  his  card- 
board delivery.  Watching  Master  Brood 
on  screen  is  like  chewing  a  mouthful 
of  lemon  slices — seriously.  Ironically, 
the  only  bright  light  in  the  cast  is  Peter 
Higginson,  who  plays  the  dark  villain 
Bernard  Embers.  In  reality,  Higginson  is 
the  only  real  superhero  here;  he  has  the 
amazing  ability  to  turn  a  terrible  script 


into  the  only  believable  character. 

PRODUCTION  VALUE:  While  Team  Epic 
benefits  from  TV-quality  cinematogra- 
phy, special  effects  and  editing,  it  is  mor- 
tally wounded  by  some  of  the  worst  dia- 
logue and  acting  I  have  ever  seen.  Maybe 
it's  the  actors,  or  perhaps  the  director 
is  unable  to  elicit  quality  performances, 
but  the  series  is  marred  by  inconsistent 
accents  (The  Seeker  in  particular),  obvi- 
ous stumbles,  awkward  word  emphasis, 
and  botched  moments.  Not  to  mention 
that  each  episode  is  an  agonizing  45-min- 
utes  long,  which  is  a  sad  waste  because 
the  crew  obviously  has  the  tools  to  make 
something  far  better. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS:  style  kicks  the  ass 
of  substance  in  this  showdown.  The  writ- 
ing team,  wardrobe  designer  and  acting 
coach  (if  there  even  is  one)  have  got  to  go 
if  there  is  to  be  any  future  for  Team  Epic. 

PASS/FAIL:  Fail 

WATCH  IT  :  teamepictv 


TOP:  Co-creator  Seth  Mendelson  plays  Al  in  the  mysterious  new  webseries  Take  Me 
Back.  BOTTOM:  The  cast  of  Team  Epic  lack  the  essential  power  of  good  acting. 


//  FAREWELL  FROM  THE  ARTS  EDITOR 


I started  working  for  The  Varsity  before  I  had 
even  set  foot  in  a  U  of  T  classroom.  My  first 
assignment  as  a  cub  theatre  reporter  was  to 
interview  veteran  director  David  Gardner  about 
a  production  of  As  You  Like  It  at  Hart  House  The- 
atre. About  three  hours  after  doing  the  inter- 
view I  attended  my  first  lecture,  a  poll  sci  class 
at  Alumni  Hall. 

In  the  years  since,  I've  been  lucky  enough  to 
write  for  many  campus  publications  like  the 
Mike  and  the  Independent,  and  to  be  a  part  of 
the  editor's  collective  of  The  Gargoyle.  But  my 
true  home  on  campus  has  always  been  here  at 
The  Varsity. 

Working  my  way  from  contributor  to  staff 
writer  to  associate  arts  editor,  I  became  the  edi- 
tor of  this  section  two  years  ago.  Now  after  four 
years,  writing  literally  hundreds  of  articles,  it  is 


time  for  me  to  step  aside  and  let  someone  new 
take  my  place. 

This  job  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  anyone  who 
works  at  The  Varsity  can  attest,  the  Arts  section 
receives  about  ten  times  as  much  promotional 
mail  and  email  as  the  other  sections  combined. 
Sifting  through  it  all  is  like  playing  Sisyphus. 
The  twice-weekly  publishing  schedule  is  jour- 
nalistic trial-by-fire — amazing  experience,  but 
sometimes  overwhelming  in  the  face  of  academ- 
ic commitments.  On  that  note,  I'd  like  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  my  professors,  in- 
structors, and  TAs  who  have  been  sympathetic 
and  supportive  of  my  work  here  at  The  Varsity. 

But  one  section  does  not  make  a  newspaper, 
and  there  are  many  people  here  at  The  Varsity 
who  make  my  work  possible.  First  I'd  like  to 
thank  our  production  manager  Rogello  Brisefio, 


whose  Job-like  patience,  and  artistic  eye  ben- 
efits us  all  during  long  production  nights.  I'd 
also  like  to  thank  my  predecessor  Tabassum 
Siddiqui,  who  first  recruited  me  to  write  for  The 
Varsity  all  those  years  ago.  It's  really  scary  to 
think  where  I'd  be  had  we  never  met! 

Finally,  I'd  also  like  to  thank  our  EIC  Chandler 
Levack  for  her  help  and  guidance,  my  two  as- 
sociate editors,  Rob  Duffy  and  Naomi  Skwarna, 
my  film  team  Radheyan  Simonpillai  and  Will 
Sloan,  the  entire  editorial  staff,  our  yeoman-like 
general  manager  David  Levine,  and  my  staff 
writers  for  making  all  of  this  possible.  Thanks 
for  a  great  run,  and  thank  you  for  reading. — 
lORDAN  BIMM 

If  anyone  wants  to  keep  tabs,  my  work  will 
continue  to  appear  in  NOW  Magazine. 
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Welcome  to  the 
brave  new  world 

of 

^peer  education^ 
at  Uof  T. 


"AAy  prof  wants  us  to  grade  each  other's  work  online, 
my  exam  is  going  to  be  marked  by  a  computer,  and  the 
only  tutoring  I  can  get  is  from  a  volunteer  in  my  year." 


"That's  nothing.  In  BIO  102  we  get  to 
perform  minor  surgery  on  each  other." 


Are  you  getting 
qualify  education? 

The  Union  that  represents 
TAs,  instructors  and 
sessionals  at  UofT  is 

working  for  all  of  us.    university  of  toronto 

CURE 

The  University  works  3902 
because  we  do. 


educcrtfon  workers 


Female  features 


ANDREA  ZAVALA  investigates  this  year's  Female  Eye  Film  Fest 


With  a  warm  welcome  from  Executive  Director 
and  Festival  Founder  Leslie  Ann  Coles  and  a 
brief  speech  from  director  Kari  Skogland,  the 
sixth  annual  Female  Eye  Film  Festival  opened 
with  the  latter's  latest  feature,  The  Stone  An- 
gel, last  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Cumber- 
land Cinemas.  The  film,  based  on  the  best  sell- 
ing novel  by  Margaret  Laurence,  adapted  and 
directed  by  Skogland,  is  about  a  cranky  old 
lady,  Hagar  Shipley  (Ellen  Burstyn)  who  in  the 
last  days  of  her  life,  takes  a  trip  down  memory 
lane  to  reencounter  and  unveil  the  secrets  of 
her  past.  Bobby  Bukowski's  remarkable  cin- 
ematography sets  the  perfect  landscape  for 
Hagar's  inner  journey. 

Through  exceptional  sound  and  image,  the 
dramatic  film  is  narrated  in  a  series  of  flash- 
backs and  flash  forwards.  Her  memory  reel 
triggers  after  her  son  Marvin  Shipley  (Dylan 
Baker)  and  daughter-in-law  Doris  Shipley  (Shei- 
la McCarthy)  attempt  to  enroll  her  in  a  nursing 
home,  which  she  relentlessly  resists.  The  cast 
includes  Christine  Horne,  Cole  Hauser,  Wings 
Hauser,  Kevin  Zegers,  and  Ellen  Page.  The  fea- 
ture film  will  be  released  on  May  9,  Mother's 
Day  weekend  in  Canada,  and  is  scheduled  for 
release  in  the  U.S.  July  2008. 

"Margaret  was  with  us,"  said  Skogland  dur- 
ing the  panel  discussion  Book  to  film:  the  art 
of  adaptation  Friday  afternoon.  Moderated  by 
Christopher  Heard,  the  attending  guests  were 
filmmaker  and  producer  Gail  Harvey,  execu- 
tive producer  Jon  Slan,  novelist  and  screenplay 
writer  Brad  Smith,  and  of  course,  screenplay 
writer  and  director  Kari  Skogland.  A  few  top- 
ics covered  by  the  filmmakers  were  related  to 
their  own  experiences  with  the  translation  of  a 
literary  work  into  motion  pictures.  Slan  added, 
"Screenplays  are  not  written  to  be  read,  but  to 
be  seen."  In  addition,  the  panel  focused  on  the 
difficulties  of  translating  a  non-fiction  book 


//HOT SPRING  CONCERTS 


If  your  New  Years  Resolution  was  to  stop  sitting 
on  your  ass,  spring  is  the  perfect  season  to  get 
out  of  the  house.  In  between  Frisbee  in  Trinity- 
Bellwoods  and  guzzling  cheap  wine  on  the  Fu- 
ture's patio,  pencil  in  some  time  to  catch  all  the 
great  live  shows  this  city  has  to  offer: 

APRIL: 

The  Coast:  18  April.  $8 

Start  the  season  off  right  by  getting  down  with 
South  by  Southwest-approved  indie-rock  quar- 
tet The  Coast.  Catching  them  at  the  intimate 
Horseshoe;  they'll  soon  be  playing  bigger  and 
costlier  gigs. 

Destroyer:  19  April,  $13.50 

Vancouver's  Dan  Bejar,  multi-instrumentalist 
and  the  best  1/8  of  The  New  Pomographers, 
performs  his  boozy  "European  blues"  for  liter- 
ary sad  sacks  at  Lee's  Palace. 

Atmosptiere:  24  April,  $25 
Throw  yo'  hands  in  the  air  with  your  home- 
boys  when  pale  faced  hip  hop  legend  Slug  and 
his  crew  take  the  stage  at  The  Opera  House. 

Bom  Ruffians:  26  April,  $io 
10  bucks  (or  two  pints)  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
to  see  a  yelping  live  show  from  these  Toronto- 
bred,  Pitchfork-approved  hipsters.  Make  sure 
to  bring  your  yodeling  and  handclapping  skills 
to  Lee's. 

Hate  Nash:  28  April  All  Ages,  $17.50 
Don't  miss  British  songbird  Nash's  sassy 
retorts  to  boys  who  try  to  check  out  her  bum  at 
the  Phoenix. 

MAY: 

JheConstantines:May  l,  All  Ages,  $20: 
Toronto's  best  live  band  throw-down  for  kids  of 
all  ages.  It's  bound  to  be  the  show  of  the  season 
if  the  sound  system  at  The  Phoenix  does  them 
justice. 


into  a  screenplay,  "when  truth  and  legend  col- 
lide, print  the  legend,"  suggested  Slan. 

Concerning  Skogland's  experience  adapt- 
ing The  Stone  Angel,  she  mentions  the  three 
screenplays  developed  from  Laurence's  novel, 
yet  none  that  fit  with  what  the  author  had  in 
mind.  After  being  asked  by  an  audience  mem- 
ber whether  she  had  a  special  actor  in  mind 
when  pouring  her  ideas  onto  her  first  drafts, 
Skogland  claimed  that  doing  so  limits  a  story's 
potential.  Furthermore,  her  suggestion  for 
writers  was  to  avoid  editing  while  writing  first 
drafts,  "Don't  edit  while  you're  writing,  don't 
let  that  be  your  barrier."  Even  though  the 
audience  was  intimate,  the  panel  had  a  fruit- 
ful exchange  of  ideas,  offering  great  tips  for 
screenwriters-to-be. 

Following  the  panel  discussion  came  the 
Toronto  Filmmaker  Series,  which  according  to 
Leslie  Ann  Coles  has  become  a  staple  in  each 
year's  FEFF.  Short  film  My  Name  is  Pochsy  is  a 
black  comedy  written,  directed  and  performed 
by  Karen  Hines  that  presents  a  mercury  facto- 
ry worker's  reflection  on  life  and  taxes.  Tell  Us 
the  Truth  Josephine,  an  experimental  drama, 
presents  the  story  of  an  immigrant  woman  in 
Canada  and  her  turbulent  past.  Northland:  The 
Long  Journey,  a  film  by  Edie  Steiner,  unveils  a 
family's  truth  in  a  small  mining  community  in 
Northwestern  Ontario.  In  the  Stars,  written  and 
produced  by  Michelle  Daides  and  directed  by 
Darrin  Brown,  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman 
who  has  based  her  life  according  to  her  horo- 
scope until  she  realizes  that  "new  beginnings, 
rebirth  and  happiness"  is  just  a  deception. 
Succubus,  directed  by  Alison  Reid,  presents 
a  lesbian  couple  trying  to  conceive.  Finally, 
Rock  garden:  A  Love  Story,  directed  by  Gloria 
U.  Y.  Kim,  tells  the  story  of  two  neighbours 
finding  beauty  and  a  connection  in  the  most 
innocuous  of  objects. 


We  Teenagers:May  i,  $16.50 

If  the  Constantines  show  sells  out  fast,  bond 
with  this  Euro-pop  dance  outfit  over  the  hot- 
ness  of  Scarlett  Johanssen  at  Lee's  Palace  on 
the  same  night. 

Tokyo  Police  Club:  May  3,  All  Ages,  $16 
Show  some  hometown  pride  by  shelling  out 
for  TPC's  Opera  House  gig.  Now  that  they're 
starring  on  MTV,  the  possibility  of  seeing  the 
dudes  for  less  than  $25  is  slipping  away. 

The  ms: May  6,  $15.50 

Trust  Swedish  duo  Hotel  and  VV  to  bring  the 
heat  when  they  play  their  grime-rock  at  The 
Opera  House.  Singles  take  note:  beneath  the 
balcony  is  the  best  place  to  scope  out  potential 
make-out  partners. 

BPerrodelManMay  ii,  $15 

Braving  the  College  Street  crowds  will  be  well 
worth  it  for  a  live  sing  along  to  the  chanteuse's 
melodic  post-pop  at  the  Mod  Club. 

Panic!  At  the  Disco:  May  14,  All  Ages,  $36.50 
Blow  your  last  OSAP  installment  to  see  how  the 
radio  heartthrobs'  recent  Sergeant  Peppers' 
makeover  fares  against  the  Fab  Four  at  the 
Sound  Academy. 

U}sCampesinos!:May23  S13..50 
This  spastic.  Pavement-loving  Welsh  motley 
crew  is  bound  to  get  your  heart  rate  pumping 
with  their  jangly  tunes  at  Lee's.  With  Toronto 
celebs  like  Sook  Yin  Lee  hitting  up  their  Horse- 
shoe show  last  year,  people  watching  should 
pay  for  the  ticket  alone. 

RiloKiley:May28,  All  Ages,  $26.50 
Let  indie  queen  Jenny  Lewis,  the  21st  century's 
Stevie  Nicks,  croon  her  way  into  your  heart  at 
the  Phoenix. 

— WYNDHAM  BEHENCOURT-MCCARTHY 

*All  shows  are  19+  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Tickets  available  at  Soundscapes  and 
Rotate  This! 
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Young  folks 

New  doc  about  seniors  who  sing  rock  anthems  is  poised  to  be  a  sleeper  hit 


FILM  REVIEW 


Young  @  Heart 


Directed  by  Stephen  Walker 


Starring  Josepti  l\/}itciiell,  Helen 
Boston  and  Liria  Petrides 


Rating:  VVVVi 


Will  Sloan 

FILM  CRITIC 


Meet  Joseph  Mitchell,  Helen  Boston 
and  Liria  Petrides.  At  75,  78  and  83 
years  old  respectively,  members  of  a 
North  Hampton  seniors'  singing  group 
called  the  Young  @  Heart.  The  group's 
claim  to  fame  is  that  they  sing  rock  and 
roll  songs,  including  "Should  1  Stay  Or 
Should  1  Go?,"  "Fix  You,"  and  "I  Will  Sur- 
vive," becoming  something  of  a  You- 
Tube  sensation  with  their  humorous 
music  videos.  They've  played  sold- 
out  concerts  in  Europe,  and  are  now 
the  subject  of  a  documentary  being 
released  by  Fox  Searchlight.  Keep  in 
mind  that  nobody  in  the  group  partic- 
ularly likes  rock  and  roll.  When  asked 
about  their  favourite  music,  most  of 
the  members  cite  opera  or  Broadway 
musicals  like  My  Fair  Lady. 

Young  @  Heart  documents  two  chal- 
lenging, tragic,  and  eventually  trium- 
phant months  in  which  the  group 
rehearses  for  a  new  show  under  the 


NO  ONIONS  ON  THEIR  BELTS:  These  rocking  oldsters  are  the  stars  of  the  new  doc  Young  @  Heart. 


leadership  of  their  ever-patient  chorus 
director  Bob  Cilman  (age  53).  Before 
1  saw  the  film  1  was  worried  it  would 
use  its  geriatric  heroes  as  a  freak  show 
attraction  ("Ha  ha,  these  people  are 
so  old!").  Instead,  director  Stephen 
Walker  broke  down  every  wall  of  criti- 
cal snobbery  I  had.  This  documentary 
is  a  real  crowd-pleaser 

When  I  met  Mitchell,  Boston  and 
Petrides  for  an  interview  at  the  Four 


Seasons,  the  first  thing  Boston  said 
was,  "He's  so  young!"  I  was  taken 
aback  by  Liria  Petrides  response  to 
whether  having  a  documentary  crew 
constantly  filming  them  felt  unnatu- 
ral. Said  Petrides,  "We  get  so  used  to 
paparazzi  in  our  face  when  we're  in 
Europe. .  .we  know  how  to  act  without 
looking  at  the  camera." 

Much  of  the  film  follows  the  group's 
attempts  to  memorize  the  words  to 


difficult  songs.  The  group  is  reluctant 
about  the  material,  particularly  Sonic 
Youth's  "Schizophrenia,"  but  gradually 
comes  to  a  newfound  appreciation. 

"Most  of  the  songs,  my  children 
sang  them,"  says  Boston.  "So  when 
they  hear  us. . .  (they  ask) 'You're  gonna 
sing  that,  mom?'  1  said,  'Yeah.'  'Cool!' 
They're  helping  me  with  the  music." 

The  film  chronicles  several  painful 
moments  for  the  group,  including  the 


deaths  of  two  of  its  members.  Faced 
with  mixed  feelings  about  being  filmed. 
Young  @  Heart  soldiered  on. 

"I  mean,  they  actually  went  into  the 
hospital  and  the  hospital  bed"  says 
Petrides  before  tapering  off. 

"Well,  1  think  Bob  wanted  that,"  says 
Boston. 

Petrides  pauses  before  responding, 
"Well,  fine,  I'm  just  saying,  don't  let  'em 
in  if  I'm  there!" 

The  documentary's  subjects  have 
high  praise  for  Bob  Cilman,  the  found- 
er of  the  group,  seen  in  the  film  as  an 
exasperated  but  caring  authority  fig- 
ure. "Bob's  a  genius,  that's  true,"  says 
Petrides,  "because  the  origins  of  this 
whole  big  thing,  which  is  now  consid- 
ered such  a  success,  was  in  Bob  origi- 
nally. A  lot  of  people  have  helped  along 
the  way,  but  it  was  his  idea  to  have  a 
senior  group  that  does  this.  Almost  ev- 
ery town  and  city  in  the  United  States 
has  a  senior  group  doing  something, 
but  very  few  of  them  are  invited  to  Eu- 
rope to  sing  rock  and  roll." 

"Any  time  you  can  give  seniors  a 
song  and  teach  'em  how  to  sing. .  .you 
gotta  be  special,"  adds  Mitchell.  "He's 
gonna  teach  us  that  song,  and,  y'know, 
you  get  a  bunch  of  kinds  and  their 
minds  are  very  alert.  But  when  you  get 
older. . ." 

"...Alzheimer's  setting  in..."  says 
Boston. 

Young  @  Heart  is  a  real  charmer.  It's 
funny  but  not  snide,  moving  but  not 
manipulative.  It  has  the  potential  to  be 
a  sleeper  hit. 

Young  @  Heart  opens  April  18. 


Aim 


At  Ernst  &  Young,  we  encourage  you  to  shoot  for  the  sky. 
You'll  gain  invaluable  experience  helping  us  deliver  quality 
services  to  world-class  clients,  and  with  each  new  challenge, 
you'll  take  another  step  towards  a  great  future.  Next  stop:  the  top. 

Move  on  up  to  grovrth  and  success. 
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Final  Score:  Blues  year  in  review 

Which  Varsity  teams  made  the  grade  in  2008? 

By  Brian  O'Neill 


Women's  Volleyball  ^ 


The  team  boasted  strong  regular  season,  finishing 
first  in  the  East  with  a  record  of  17-2,  and  a  CIS  rank- 
ing of  ninth  overall.  The  Blues  came  up  short  in  the 
finals,  losing  to  McMaster,  finishing  as  silver  medal- 
ists. Caley  Venn,  Heather  Bansley,  Mila  Miguel,  Asya 
Danilova,  and  Michelle  Wood  were  all  named  OUA  all- 
stars,  while  Kristine  Drakich  was  named  the  Coach  of 
the  Year.  Despite  dropping  a  gold  medal  match  to  a 
strong  McMaster  squad,  the  Blues  had  a  great  year,  on 
the  right  track  to  improve  upon  it  next  year. 


Women's  Basketball 


A 


The  2007-2008  season  was  a  great  success  for  women's 
basketball.  With  a  season  record  of  18-4,  the  Blues 
cruised  into  the  OUA  Playoffs  knocking  off  Carleton 
and  rival  York  before  losing  in  the  finals  against  the 
McMaster  Marauders.  They  still  made  it  to  the  CIS 
tournament,  the  first  time  U  of  T  has  made  this  tour- 
nament in  women's  basketball  since  2002.  While  the 
Blues  lost  both  matches,  making  an  appearance  shows 
strong  team  chemistry  under  Coach  of  the  Year  Mi- 
chele  Belanger. 


Women 


•s  Hockey 


The  6th  ranked  women's  hockey  team  had  an  im- 
proved season  from  the  last.  The  Blues  finished  the 
regular  term  with  a  20-5-1-1,  second  place  five  points 
behind  the  Laurier  Golden  Hawks.  After  winning  the 
OUA  bronze  medal  last  year,  the  Blues  improved, 
making  it  to  the  OUA  finals  this  year  dropping  two 
games  against  Laurier.  This  was  due  to  conference- 
leading  scorer  Janine  Davies,  awarded  with  her  first 
All-Canadian  award,  while  goaltender  Stephanie 
Lockert  was  awarded  her  second.  While  the  Blues 
strengthened  one  position,  they  have  moved  closer 
to  an  OUA  gold  . 





Men's  Basketball 


B 


After  a  stellar  season  going  17-5,  the  Blues  gained 
home  court  advantage  for  the  OUA  semi-finals  against 
the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees.  Disappointment  came  when  the 
Blues  were  defeated  by  Ottawa  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row,  63-60.  On  the  positive,  5th  year  guard  Michael 
Degiorgio  and  3rd  year  guard  Robert  Paris  were  both 
named  First  Year  All-Stars,  while  Coach  Mike  Katz  won 
the  first  Coach  of  the  Year  award  for  U  of  T  since  Ken 
Olynyk's  win  in  '95.  But  with  such  a  strong  season,  the 
Blues  playoff  run  was  a  stinker. 


Men's  Hockey 


For  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  men's  hockey  were 
not  Mid-East  Champions,  finishing  13-13-0-2,  one 
point  behind  the  Queens  Golden  Gaels.  Throughout 
the  year  the  Blues  only  showed  flashes  of  dominance, 
with  a  lack  of  long-term  runs  of  strong  play.  In  the  OUA 
playoffs,  the  Blues  were  defeated  in  the  quarter  finals 
by  the  Ottawa  Gee-Gees  in  three  games.  U  of  T  was 
in  the  process  of  a  slight  rebuilding  as  they  lost  cap- 
tain Simon  Barg  and  last  years  OUA  MVP  goaltender 
Ryan  Grinnell.  Key  players  stepped  up  to  fill  the  void 
as  the  team's  second  leading  scorer  Mark  Heatley  was 
named  a  First  Team  All  Star,  and  forward  Anthony  Pal- 
lotta  and  defensemen  Ed  Snetsinger  named  the  Sec- 
ond Team  All  Stars.  After  last  season's  playoff  success 
swept  the  9th  ranked  team  in  the  nation,  the  McGill 
Redmen,  this  season  ended  with  a  whimper  as  the 
Blues  streak  of  Mid-East  titles  was  halted  in  the  im- 
proving, but  weak,  Mid-East  division. 


Men's  Volleyball    ^  _L 


With  a  season  record  of  7-13-9,  men's  volleyball  had  a 
rough  season,  finishing  eighth  in  the  OUA.  While  facing 
contention  in  January,  the  Blues  were  unable  to  secure  the 
last  playoff  spot.  Still  the  team  ended  their  season  strong, 
defeating  the  Winsor  Lancers,  an  upset  of  the  fourth  seed 
Western  Mustangs.  Stephen  Kung  was  honoured  with  CIS 
second  team  All-Canadian,  along  with  a  first  team  All  Star 
nod.  Last  year  the  Blues  were  eliminated  from  the  OUA 
playoffs  in  the  quarter  finals  by  the  McMaster  Marauders, 
with  six  games  under  .500  and  an  absence  from  the  play- 
offs a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  for  men's  volleyball. 
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//JOCK  BRIEFS 


Varsity  Blue  qualifies  for 
Olympics 

University  of  Toronto  student  and  in- 
ternational swimmer  Colin  Russell  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Canada's  Olym- 
pic team,  set  to  compete  in  Beijing,  Chi- 
na. The  Oakville  native  won  the  200m 
freestyle  event  at  the  Olympic  Trials 
on  April  2,  qualifying  him  for  the  2008 
Olympic  Games.  Russell  will  compete 
for  Canada  in  the  200m  freestyle,  as 
well  as  the  men's  4x200m  freestyle  i  e- 
lay  team.  A  science  major,  Russell  will 
compete  in  the  100m  freestyle  race 
on  April  4  in  Montreal,  and  is  looking 
to  secure  another  spot  on  the  men's 
4xl00m  freestyle  team. 

A  medalist  at  2005  World  Cham- 
pionships and  2006  Commonwealth 
Games,  Russell  will  swim  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Varsity  Blues  this 
fall.  Although  he  has  been  attending 
university  classes  for  the  past  two 
years,  he  has  not  yet  competed  for  the 
intercollegiate  team.  Last  season,  Rus- 
sell had  surgery  to  repair  atom  labrum 
in  his  shoulder.  Next  year,  the  stand- 
out freestyler,  who  recently  broke  the 
Ontario  senior  record  in  the  200m 
free  long  course  (1:48.7)  and  short 
course  (1:44.6),  will  begin  the  first  of 
his  remaining  two  years  of  eligibility  to 
swim  for  the  Blues.  "Obviously,  Colin's 
addition  to  the  team  will  be  huge,"  said 
swim  coach  Byron  MacDonald.  "Any 
time  you  get  a  world  class  elite  swim- 
mer like  Colin,  the  entire  program  ben- 
efits. While  we  have  benefited  from  his 
example  the  past  two  years,  when  he 
[finally]  swims  for  the  Varsity  team 
this  fall  it  will  increase  his  contribution 
to  the  program  even  more.  He  is  truly 
one  of  the  top  freestylers  the  country 
has  ever  seen." 
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Top  swim  recruit  to  join 
Blues 


Top  swim  recruit  Kaleigh  McKin- 
non  is  set  to  attend  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  fall  of  2009  on 
both  an  athletic  financial  assis- 
tance award  (AFA),  and  an  aca- 


demic scholarship. 

As  a  2007  national  age  group 
champion  in  the  200m  butterfly, 
"Kaleigh  is  the  epitome  of  the 
student  that  we  love  to  attract  to 
the  University  [of  Toronto],"  said 
head  coach  Byron  MacDonald. 
"She  is  a  gifted  swimmer  as  well 
as  an  incredible  student  with  a  90 


per  cent  plus  average." 

With  current  Blues  standout 
Brittany  Scott,  a  multiple  OUA 
(conference)  winner,  entering  her 
final  year  of  university  this  fall, 
McKinnon  will  continue  the  lin- 
eage of  strong  Blues  swimmers 
in  the  butterfly.  Additionally,  her 
freestyle  and  individual  medley 


(IM)  swims  have  improved  and 
offer  good  versatility.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  Kaleigh  has  swum 
for  both  the  North  York  Aquatic 
Club  (NYAC)  squad  under  coach 
Murray  Drudge,  and  for  the  To- 
ronto Swim  Club  with  coach  John 
Grootveld. 

— SOURCE:  VARSITYBLUES.CA 


,f§^)  Looking  for  summer  housing? 
Or  need  to  sublet  your  Place? 


Join  us  for 


Sat  April  1 9^^  1 0am  -  3pm 

Student  Housing  Service,  214  College  St. 

Meet  with  students  who  have  places  to  sublet 
Meet  with  students  who  are  looking  for  summer  housing 
View  our  extensive  rental  listings  from  area  landlords 
Pick  up  sublet  agreement  forms  and  other  housing  info 


For  more  info,  caii  416-978-9045  or  visit  us  on  the  web 

www.housing.utoronto.ca 

Student  Housing  Service 


Sa^S*  "^^'P  Off-Campus  Housing  Needs 


CLASSIFIEDS 


THE  BIG  GIVE 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  life  altering  differ- 
ence? Married,  heterosexual  couple  pray- 
ing for  the  gift  often  taken  for  granted  -  a 
child.  Contact  pat@soft-infertility.com  to 
discuss  possible  egg  donation.  Make  a 
miracle  a  reality. 

HEALTHY  ADULTS  NEEDED 

For  Memory  Mechanism  Research  at 
Centre  for  Addiction  &  Mental  Health 
(CAMH).  Your  participation  involves: 
an  interview  about  your  daily  routine, 
completing  questionnaires  &  remember- 
ing word  lists  from  a  computer.  You  are 
eligible  if  your  primary  language  (since 
age  5)  is  English  &  you  are  between  18 
&  60  years,  have  no  history  of  psychiatric 
or  neurological  illness  and/or  never  had 
drugs  or  alcohol  problems.  Participation 
will  involve  attending  a  6-9  hour  appoint- 
ment. Compensation  will  be  paid  for 
your  time  &  effort.  If  interested  call: 
416-535-8501  -  x4923.  CAMH  is  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  All  queries 
are  strictly  confidential. 


FIND  YOUR  NEXT  RENTAL 
ATMYHOOD.CA 

Go  to  www.mvhood.ca  and  check  out 
lOOO's  of  apartment  and  condo  listings 
matched  with  apartment  reviews.  Search 
by  neighbourhood  or  U  of  T  campus. 
www.mvhood.ca 


CONDOS  WALKING  DISTANCE  TO 
CAMPUS 

Parents,  buy  a  condo  as  an  invest- 
ment now  and  have  your  child  live  in  a 
safe  building  near  U  of  T.  Call:  Santino 
Agueci  B.A.,  Salesperson  with  20  years 
Experience.Sutton  Group  Realty  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  Brokerage,  www.santino.info 
416-762-4200  &  905-896-3333. 

DOWNTOWN  CONDO  FOR  SALE 

One  bedroom.  Magnificent  views.  Many 
upgrades  and  extras  included  (HDTV, 
DVD,  bedroom  suite,  BBQ).  15  minute 
walk  to  campus,  www.boi.ca/condo 


VINYL  RECORDS  &  CDs 

High  quality,  hand-picked  selec- 
tion. Major  &  minor  musical  genres. 
We  buy  and  sell.  3  minutes  S  of  College 
&  St.  George,  18  Baldwin.  416-979-2822. 
Around  Again  Records. 

NEIL'S  YARD  REMEDIES  ORGANIC/ 
NATURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  SKIN  AND  BODY 

AT  A  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  YOUR  SKIN  CARE  THER- 
APIST To  PLACE  AN  ORDER  E-MAIL  ME  AT 
www.appuntidiamore@hotmail.com,  for 
more  information  on  Neil's  Yard  Remedies 
log  on  to  www.nealsyardremedies.com 

DO  YOU  EXPERIENCE  ANXIETY? 

Here  are  simple  exercises  you  can  do  on 
your  own  and  learn  to  know  yourself  — 
not  just  a  shadow  of  yourself.  Buy  and 
read  SELF  ANALYSIS  by  L.  RON  HUB- 
BARD $16.00  Church  of  Scientology  696 
Yonge  St.  at  St.  Mary,  Toronto  ON  M4Y  2A7 
(416)  925-2145  www.scientologyorg 


PROFESSIONAL  ESSAY  WRITING  HELP 

We  have  been  in  business  for  over  20 
years.  Call  1-800-345-8295  or  email 
customessay@bellnet.ca 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  ingrown 
hair  permanently!  ACNE,  BROWN 
SPOTS.DRY  CRACKED  SKIN  -  very  effec- 
tive treatments.  Student  rates  available. 
Bay  Street  Clinic  www.baystreetclinic.ca. 
416921-1357. 


GET  HELP  NOW! 
TUTOR,  35  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Specializing  in  MATH  135, 235,  ECO  220, 
CHM  139,  247,  PHYS  110.  PAST  TESTS 
AND  EXAMS  WITH  SOLUTIONS  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  PRACTICE.  (416)-785-8898. 

MCAT,  TOEFL,  lELTS,  GRE 
AND  GMAT  TUTORING 

No  minimum  hours  to  sign  up  for,  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  resources  supplied. 
www.mostly-math.com  416-502-1717 

EXPERT  PROFESSIONAL  EDITING 

From  format  to  style,  of  academic  arti- 
cles, theses,  and  dissertations.  Graduate 
students  only  APA,  MLA  styles  are  spe- 
cialties. Mary  Anne  Carswell,  MA,  MEd, 
mcarsweII@sympatico.ca,  416-303-3106. 


Advertise  in  the  Varsity 

ads@thevarsity.ca 


VARSITY  CLASSIFIEDS  cost  $12.00  for  twenty-five  words.  $0.25  for  each  additional  word. 
Rates  include  one  line  of  bold  type  for  the  ad  header.  No  copy  changes  after  submission.  Submit  ads  by  email,  mail  or  phone. 
Ads  must  be  submitted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  publication.  NEXT  PUBLICATION  DATE:  MONDAY  MAY  12. 
Varsity  Classifieds,  21  Sussex  Ave,  Suite  #306,  Toronto,  ON,  M5S 1J6.  Call  416-946-7604  or  email  ads@thevarsity.ca. 


Congratulations  Grads! 

You  really  should  celebrate  and  travel  tULs  summer.  And  by  the  way.  we  know 
we've  been  implying  for  3  5  years  thai  Trdvet  CUTS  is  just  for  students,  well...  it's  just 
not  true.  Our  great  prices  and  ni-oduct  selection  are  actually  available  for  everyone. 
Continue  to  use  us  and  piease  teii  your  parents. 

Congratulations  non-Grads! 

You  really  should  celebrate  and  travel  tltis  summer.  We  have  some  incredible 
exclusive  deals  going,  including  Europe  flights  for  $100  less  than  you'll  find  a.nywhere 
else.  Plus  tours,  plus  rail  and  bus  passes,  plus  language  courses,  plus  volunteer 
programs...  chances  are  pretty  good  that  we  can  help  you  with  just  about  anything  that 
relates  to  great  travel  fust  ask. 

How  about  a  contest  or  3? 

Visit  www.travelcuts.com,  click  on  tlie  'Cool  Stuff'  icon  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  click  'Contests'  and  enter  to  win  our 
Australia,  Britain,  and  Europe  contests. 


187  College  St. 
(416)  979-2406 


XI1RAVEL0U1S 

Canada's  Student  Travel  Experts 
www.travekuts.com  .1-888-FLY-CUTS 


HUMBER 

School  of  Applied  Technology 


Make 

technology 
work  for  you. 

In  just  two  semesters  at  Humber,  you  could  upgrade 
your  degree  with  a  postgraduate  certificate  in 

Wireless  Telecommunications, 
Supply  Chain  Mana^ment 
or  Project  Mana^ment. 

Apply  now  and  be  well  on  your  way  to  a  successftjl 
career  in  technology. 


humber.ca/makertwork 


KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship 

Full  scholarships  for  science 
and  technology  students 

The  King  Abduliah  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
(KAUST),  a  21st  century  graduate-ievel,  research  universitv, 
is  offering  scholarships  for  future  leaders  in  science, 
engineering,  and  technology. 

The  benefits  of  the  KAUST  Discovery  Scholarship  include: 

•  Full  tuition  at  current  institution 

•  Living  stipend,  book  and  computer  allowance 

•  Upon  graduation,  admission  and  fuli  scholarship  for 
the  KAUST  master's  degree  program  at  the  University's 
Red  Sea  cam-pus 

The  KAUST  campus  opens  in  September  2009 
talented  students  with  one  to  two  years  re ; 
first  university  degree  programs  can  apply  now. 

Visit  www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery 
scholarshipscS  kaust.edu.sa 


fi  KAUST 


CONTACT: 

Kj^^UST  Scholarships 

520  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite  740 

Houston,  TX  77027 

Phone:  713.621.6300  x23 


Innovative.  Collaborative. 
Progressive. 

Test  the  linnits  of  conventional  disciplines, 
and  participate  in  a  culture  of  intellectual 
questioning  and  exchange.  Explore  your 
graduate  studies  options  at  Trent. 


PROGRAMS:  Anthropology  M.A.  •  Applications  of  Modelling  /  Natural 
&  Social  Sciences  M.A.  /  M.Sc.  •  Canadian  Studies  and  Native  Studies 
M.A.  Canadian  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Cultural  Studies  Ph.D.  •  English  M.A. 
History  M.A.  •  Indigenous  Studies  Ph.D.  •  Materials  Science  M.Sc. 
Theory,  Culture  and  Politics  M.A.  •  Watershed  Ecosystems  Ph.D  /  M.Sc. 
Trent  /  Queen's  (various  disciplines)  Ph.D.  /  M.A.  /  M.Sc. 

At  Trent,  it  Pays  to  Pursue  your  Graduate  Degree. 
Earn  up  to  $34,000*  for  your  Master's  and  up  to 
$78,500*  for  your  Ph.D. 


UNIVERSITY 


LEARNIN6  TO  MAKE  A  WORLO  OF  DIFFERENCE;' 


'  Piili  funding  dosaiis  are 
posted  on  our  wetjslte. 


www.trentu.ca/graduatestudies 

1600  WpsI  Bank  Driv.e.  PetertXiruugM.  OriSatio  K9J  /8S 

(705) 748- 1  Oil  X7245  1  -888-739-8885 
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A  leader  in  polytechnic  education. 


